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HAB HAB 
1 The eighth letter of the Engliſh alph AMS prophets in the canon of the Old Teſtament ; his 
H it ecy conſiſting only of three chapters. The Greek 
9 It is a conſonant of the guttural kind us the Ma tors call him Abbakoum. ö 
throat concurs more to its formation than any dhe ff From his predicting the ruin of the Jews by the Chal- 
the organs of ſpeech. _ he a Fo deans, it is inferred, that he propheſied before Zedekiah, 
Menage diſtinguiſhes two kinds of þ; the one an aſpi- || or about the time of the Meſſiah. 


ſixth conſonant. fe 


. 


rate, which is a conſonant; and the other a mute, HABDALA, or HABHDALAA, a kind of ceremon 
which has no peculiar ſound diſtin from that of the || among the Jews every ſabbath evening, to prevent their 
immediately following vowel or diphthong. ending it too haſtily, 


When the h is preceded by a c, both together ofteh When the ſtars begin to appear, each maſter of a fa- 
ſound like the Hebrew A with a point over the right mily lights a torch or lamp with two wicks; and, after 
horn; as charity, &c. . {rat ſaying a prayer over à box of ſpices and ſome wine, they 

The ch in moſt words derived from the Greek, and | | all ſmell to them; and, after performing a few cerema- 
expreſſed in that language by x, is generally ſounded nies about the torch, they throw ſome of the wine into 
like a 4; as echo, chorus, &c. though 2 ſoften- — NN nr, me taſting, they break up, wiſhing one 
ed. as Cher : , another a good week; | | 

ph is — like an f; as phraſes, Philitines, HABEAS Corpus, in law, a writ which a perſon in- 

hlegm, &c. moſt of theſe words being of Greek, or dicted and impriſoned for any crime or treſpaſs, before a 
Oriental original, proper names, &c. and wrote in Greek juſtice, or any court of franchiſe, having offered ſuffici- 
with ap, and with a D in the Hebrew ent bail which is refuſed, may have out of the King's- 

ie }, par- bench, to remove himſelf thither at his own coſt to an- 
ticularly in the Spaniſh. where moſt of the words bor- | | {wer the cauſe at the bar of that court. He is firſt to 
rowed from the Their deginnin with an F take the þ procure a certiorari out of chancery directed to the ſaid 
infleed of i." a> Aubin: for  abulari baba 95 faba, &c juſtice for removing the indictment into the King's- 

The ſharp accent of the Greeks, which is the ſame bench, and thereupon to procure this Habeas corpus to 
with our þ, is frequently changed for an 5; as, 2s, ſal; * ſheriff for cauſing his body to be brought at a certain 
1 Os 2 LE) "BY © ; thus, of Chlodbvicus Was In times of inteſtine troubles, as tebellions, &c. this 
formed 13 2 we find in the coins of the ninth || Privilege of the ſubject is ſuſpended for a certain term 
2 tenth centuries; in proceſs of time the ſecond of * 9 e * andre yas - 

e h's being much weakened, the h was entirely drop- Aeon Ba K e rr Pe 
po e to the 1 as, Hea- || HABEAS Corpora is likewiſe a writ for bringing in a 
rolur, hcalende, &c. for Carolus and calendæ. jury, or ſuch of them as refuſe to come upon the Venire 


H al : 5 : facias, for the trial of any cauſe brought to an iſſue. 
to a Os; e 250, e HABENDUM, in law, a term ſignifying to have 


| and to hold. 
Il quoque ducentos per ſe deſignat habendps. A deed or conveyance has two principal parts ; the 
When a daſh was added at top, n, it ſignified || premiſles and the habendum. The office of the firſt is, 
200,000, to expreſs the names of the grantor, the grantee, and the 
HABAKKUK, or HHABAKKUK, one of the twelve things granted; that of the habendum, to ſhew what 


eſtate 
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eſtate or intereſt the grantee is to have in what is grant- 
ed. According to lord Coke, the habendum is to limit 
the eſtate, ſo that the general implication, which, by 
conſtruttion of law, paſſes in the premiſſes, is by the 
habendum controlled and qualified. Thus, in a leaſe 
to two perſons, to have and to hold to the one ſor liſe, 
alters the implication of the joint-tenancy in the freehold, 
which would paſs by tie premiſſes, were it not for the 
habendum. 

HABERDASHER, in commerce, a ſeller of hats or 
ſmall wares. 

HABERE Factas PossESSIONEM, a writ that lies 
where one has recovered a term for years in an action of 
ejectment, in order to put him into poſſeſſion again. 

HABERE FACIAS SEISINAM, a writ that fies where 
a perſon has recovered land in the king's court, directed 
to the ſheriff, commanding him to give ſeiſin of the land 
recovered. 

HABERGION, a ſmall coat of mail, or only ſteeves 
and gorget of mail, formed of little iron rings, or maſhes 
tinked into each other. See the article GoRGET. 

HABILIMENT'S / 
ſignify armour, harnefs, utenſils, or other proviſions for 
war, without which there is ſuppoſed no ability to main- 
tain war. | 

HABIT, in philoſophy, a diſpoſition either of mind 
or body, which is acquired by reiterated acts of the ſame 
kind: fo that a habit is no more than the body or mind 
themſelves conſidered as either acting as ſuffering ; or it 
is a particular mode of the body or mind, wherein it per- 
ſeveres till effaced by ſome contrary one. 

The archbiſhop of Cambray defines habits to be cer- 
tain impreſſions left in the mind, whereby we find a 
7 facility or inclination in doing any thing former- 
y done, by having the idea ready at hand to direct us. 

F. Malebranche makes habits to conſiſt in a facility 
which the ſpirits have acquired of paſling readily from 
one part of the body to another: Upon this mechanical 
principle he argues, if the mind a& on the body, it is 

robably, by means of the animal ſpirits lodged in the 
3 ready to be ſent at pleaſure, by means of the 
nerves that terminate in the brain, into muſcles of the 
body. This influx of ſpirits occaſions a ſwelling, which 
is a contraction of the muſcle, and conſequently a motion 


of the part that muſcle is faſtened to. 


HABIT, Hexis, Habitus, Habitudo, Habitude, in me- 
dicine, denotes the ſettled conſtitution of the body, or 
the habitude of any thing elſe; as alſo the ſtructure or 
compoſition of a body, or the parts thereof. 

exis ſignifies, according to Galen, a permanent 
habitude, in oppoſition to ſcheſis or diatheſis, which is 
no more than a tranſient diſpoſition that is eaſily remov- 
ed. It alſo fignifies the habit of body, under which the 
ſolid parts are comprehended ; whence a hectic fever 
takes its name, becauſe it is ſeated in thoſe parts, and 
thus affects the habit. : 

HasiT, alſo, denotes the dreſs or aſſemblage of gar- 
ments with which the body is covered. It is particu- 
larly uſed, among the religious, for the uniform garments 

culiar to each order. 

HABITUAL, any thing that has become a habit, 
or cuſtomary. ' 

HABITUDE, Habitudo, the relation which one thing 
bears to another. 

HADLEY's Quadrant. See the article Hadlry's Qua- 
DRANT. 

HADRIANEA or Hadrianalia, in anciquity, games 
inſtituted in honour of the emperor Adrian : Of theſe 
there were two ſorts; the one held every year, and the 
other every five. 


HAMATITES, in natural hiſtory, the blood-ſtone, - 


a kind of mineral ſo called, on account of its reſemb- 
ling curdled blood, or from its quality of ſtopping 
blood. 

We are to diſtinguiſh carefully between two very dif- 
ferent ſpecies of foſſils, called by the common Engliſh 
name blood- ſtone; the one is a ſemi-pellucid gem, of a 

reen colour, ſpotted with red, and is properly called 
he heliotrope ; the other is a mere 'ore of iron, and a 
very rich one. The laſt of theſe is the ſubſtance to be 
deſcribed in this place. 


Har, in our ancient ſtatutes, | 
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It is a very ponderous foſſil, ſometimes of a palet, 
ſometimes of a deeper red, and not unfrequently bluiſh, 
it is ſometimes found in large irregular maſſes, but more 
frequently in flat pieces, with botryoide ſutfaces, or in 
the fragments of ſuch, which, as theſe maſſes naturally 
break at the jointings of the protuberances that form 
the ſurface, are uſually rounded at the end, and of a 
ſomewhat conie or pyramidal figure. 'I heſe maſſes are 
of a naturally ſmooth and gloſſy furface, and when 
broken, are found to be compoſed of a number of cruſts 
laid evenly under one another, and of a regularly ſtriated 
texture; as theſe cruſts are gradually ſmaller and ſmaller 
within the maſs, and the Aria all converge toward a 
center at the bafe of each of them, it is not wonderful 
that they ſhould naturally ſeparate on breaking into 
pieces of a pyramidal or conic figure. | | 

This kind of iron ore is very various in its degree of 
purity and hardneſs, as well as in its figure. The 
fineſt maſles of all are thoſe whole ſurface terminates 
in bubbles or round protuberances ; the coarſeſt pieces 
have nothing of this ſtructure, but are compoſed of 
larger ſtriæ, and eafily ſplit longitudinally according to 
them : theſe pieces are what the ancients called by a 
diſtinct name ſchiſtus, There is alſo yet a more impure 
kind, which is ſcarcely at all either botryoide on the 
ſurface, or ſtriated, but yet is truly of the ſame kind 
with the reſt, and is not inferior to them in virtue. "The 
hematites of all theſe three kinds is found in England, 
and in great abundance alſo in German mines, where 
maſſes of it are ſometimes met with quite black and of 
an elegant poliſh ; and others covered with golden arma- 
ture, as high and elegant as if of abſolute leaf gold, 
laid on in the common way of gilding. Bloodſtone is to 
be choſen for medicinal uſe the higheſt-coloured and 
molt like cinnabar that can be had, and ſuch as is heavieſt 
and formed with the fineſt ſtriæ. It is accounted 
aſtringent and deſiccative. It is given in powder, from 
ten grains to twenty-five for a doſe in hemorrhages, 
and is uſed in diſtemderatures of the eyes. 

HAMATOSIS, in medicine, ſangpification or that 
action whereby the chyle is converted into blood. | 

HAMOPTYSIS, in medicine, a ſpitting of blood, 
occaſioned by the rupture or eroſion of ſome veſſel in the 
lungs, commonly attended with a cough and preſſure on 
the thorax, » 1 

HAMORRHAGE, Hamerrhagia, in medicine, an 
eruption of the blood from any part of the body. 

The word is Greek, ayuv;eayic, and derived from ai, 
blood, and prywws, to burſt. ; 

HAMORRHOIDAL ; the veins and arteries. of the 
rectum and fundament are ſo denominated, as being the 
ſeat of the hæmorrhoids. 

HAMORRHOIDS, Hamorrhoides, the piles, or a 
diſcharge of blood from the hamorrhoidat veins about 
the anus and re*tum, of 

The word is Greek, aogzo, ſignifying the ſame thing, 
and derived from azue, blood, ind gw, to low _. 

Every liberal diſcharge of blood from the veins of the 
anus, is not to be accounted exceffive and preternatural ; 
but in order to form an eftimate of this circumſtanc- 
we are carefully to conſider the veſſels, the habit of bouy, 
the ſtrength, the age, and the conſtitution of the patient; 
for it frequently happens, that the diſcharge of a certain 
quantity of blood proves ſalutary and beneficial to fome; 
whereas the evacuation of an equal quantity proves hurt- 
ful and injurious to others: nor is every hæmorrhoidal 
diſcharge, though larger than uſual, and excited by tha 
increaſed quantity as commotion of the blood, to be 
eſteemed a diſeaſe ; but only ſuch a diſcharge as continues 
long, impairs the 1 deſtroys the appetite, the 
due digeſtion of the aliments, nutrition, and the other 
functions of the body, and conſequently lays a founda- 
tion for violent chronical diſorders. 

Every evacuation of blood from the inteſtinum rectum 
is ſupplied from the hzmorrhoidal veſſels ; but the ex- 
ternal hæmorrhoidal veſſels rarely flow profuſely, but 
readily degenerate into painful varices, which, When 
opened, diſcharge blood, though ſeldom in large quan- 
tities. But the internal hzmorrhoidal veſſels, which are 


ramifications of the ſplenic branch, and are diſtributed 


to the interior ſubſtances of the inteſtinum rectum, _-_ 
e 


— 
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the ſphincter ani, together with the ſmall arteries ariGng 

from the inferior meſeraic veilels, not only diſcharge a 

large quantity, but, when ſuppreſſed, generate thoſe 

diſeaſes which ariſe from diſorders of the liver, ſpleen, 
ncreas, meſentery, and inteſtines. 

It is uſually agreed, that this ſalutary evacuation from 
the veins of the anus, is owing to a difficult circulation 
of the blood through the hæmorrhoidal veins, in con- 
ſequence of their perpendicular ſituation, and its difficult 
return to the vena portæ and the liver; and that the 
diſcharge actually happens when the extremities of the 
veſſels, in the inteſtinum rectum, are ſo diſtended by the 
blood accumulated in them, as at laſt to be ruptured, 

The cure. As this diſorder may proceed from various 
cauſes, ſo there muſt be various intentions of cure pur- 
ſued, and different remedies made choice of. ; 

It frequently happens, that when, in plethoric bodies, 
the hæmorrhoidal diſcharge, uſual at other times, is for 
ſome time ſtopped, it not only appears again ſuddenly 


upon any violent commotion either of body or mind, | 


the liberal uſe of ſpirituous liquors, too hot baths, or 
upon taking medicines —_—_ the inteſtine motion of 
bleod, but continues long, and 1s attended with a large 
and ftrong pulſe. When this is the caſe, the firſt ſtep 
to be taken is to divert the impetus of the bload ; for 
this purpoſe veneſeCtion in the arm, or an immerſion of 
the arms in a. tepid mixture of water and wine, are of 
ſingular ſervice: then we are to uſe ſuch things as check 
the exceſſive inteſtine motion of the ſulphureous parts of 
the blood, 22 things of a diluting and refri- 
gerating yature, ſuch as drinking cold water, eſpecially 
of the chalybeate kind, tincture of roſes prepared with 
ſpirit of vitriol, a decoction of hartſhorn, with citron 
or lemon juice, When, together with a loſs of ſtrength, 
and an injured ſtate of the nobler functions, a large 
hæmorrhoidal diſcharge continues for a long time, and 
the viſcera begin to be tainted, whilſt, at the ſame time, 
the blood is rather aqueous and ſerous, than fibrous, 
and of a due conſiſtence; thoſe medicines are highly 
beneficial, which gradually and mildly carry off, by 
ſtool, the peccant bilious juices, and at the ſame time 
invite the humors from the inteſtinum rectum to the 
coats and glands of the other inteſtines. "The moſt effi- 
cacious of theſe are preparations of rhubarb, with cur- 
rants and tamarinds; or, if the body is bilious, wich 
cream of tartar, exhibited in a potion rendered agree- 
able by an eleofaccharum, prepared with the oil of citron. 

In that more obſtinate and difficultly cured ſpecies of 
the diſorder, which ariſes from an obſtruction, an in- 
farction, or increaſed bulk, of any of the viſcera; ſuch 
as the liver, ſpleen, and in women the uterus; if there 
is ſtill any place for the means of relief, ſuch medicines 


are to be choſen as reſolve the obſtructions without 


throwing the humors into too violent a commotion. 
Among the principal cauſes of a too. copious hæmorr- 
hoidal diſcharge, we may juſtly reckon a want of due 
tone in the inteſtinum rectum, together with its com- 
ponent membranes and veſſels: For this reaſon ſuch 
medicines are alſo to be uſed as reſtore the ſtrength of 
parts too much weakened and relaxed. As the extracts 


of caſcarilla and red ſaunders. 


In order to obtain the deſigned effect, external appli- 
cations of an aſtringent nature are alſo to be uſed. Such 
as the decoction of balauſtine flowers, red roſes, myrrh, 
and Peruvian bark. ; 

In the cure of violent hzmorrhoidal diſcharges, vene- 
ſection is to be premiſed, and the prime viz cleanſed, 
either with recent caſſia, or the beſt rhubarb, exhibited 
in a deco@tion : then both internal and external medi- 
eines, of a corteborative and gently aſtringent nature, 
may be ſafely uſed. 

When a ſudden ſtoppage of the hzmorrhoidal diſ- 
charge is ſucgeeded by an uneaſineſs of the præcordia, 
inflations, reſtleſſneſs, and difficulty of breathing, it is 
to be recalled by mild laxatives, emollient clyſters, and 
ſuppoſitories. | 

In no diſeaſe is an accurate and cautious regimen more 


. neceffary than in this, ſince, in conſequence of a neglect 


in this particular, the moſt efficacious remedies- will not 
produce their deſired effect. 


When the diſorder is once removed, due pains are to 
Vo I. II. Ne 50. 


be taken, in order to prevent its return. This intention 
is moſt commodiouſly and effectually anſwered, by vene- 
lection three or four times inſtituted every year; by 
cleanſing the primæ via once a month; and by the 
prudent uſe of mineral waters, or only of chaly beated 
milk, And, laftly, all ſuch aliments and laxatives, as 
excite pain, are carefully to be abſtained from. 

HAREDE Azpucro, in law, a writ which formerly 
lay for the lord, who, having by right the wardſhip of 
a tenant under age, could not ſeize his body, as having 
been conveyed away by another, 

HAG Al, a cononical book of the Old Teſtament, 
ſo called from the prophet of that name, who, in all 
probability, was born at Babylon, from whence he re- 
turned with Zerubbabel. i 

Ihis prophet, by the command of God, exhorted 


the Jews, after their return from their captivity, to . 


hniſh the rebuilding of the temple, which they had in- 
termitted for fourteen years. His remonſtrances had 
the defired effect; and to encourage them to proceed in 
the work, he aſſured them from God, that the glory of 
this latter houſe ſhould be greater than the glory of the 
former : which was 88 fulfilled, when Chriſt 
honoured it with his preſence: for, with reſpect to the 
building, this latter temple was nothing in compariſon 
of the former. 
HAGGARD Farcox, the greeniſh legged falcon, 
with a livid back. It is a large ſpecies, equal to a full 
grown hen in ſize. See the article FALcon, - 
HACGIOGRAPHA, or holy writings, a name given 
to a particular diviſion of the Old Teſtament, as con- 
taining hymns to God, and moral precepts for the con- 
duct of life, The books diſtinguiſhed by this term were 
the Pſalms, Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes; and the Song of 
Solomon, 
HAIL, Grands, in phyſiology, an aqueous concretion, 
in form of white or pellucid ſpherules, deſcending out 
of the atmoſphere; 


Hail is evidently no other than drops of tain congealed 


into ice. This happens when in their paſſage through 
the inferior air, they meet with nitrous particles, which 
are known to contribute greatly to freezing. Their 
magnitude is owing to a freſh acceſſion cf matter as 
they paſs along. Hence we ſee the reaſon why hail is ſo 
frequent in ſummer, becauſe at that time greater quan- 
tities of nitre are exhaled from the earth, and float up 
and down the air. 

HAIR, in phyſiology, ſlender, oblong, and flexible 
hlaments, growing out of the pores of animals, and 
ſerving moſt of them as a covering. 

When theſe filaments, in human ſubjects, grow on 
the body, they are denominated pili; when on the head, 
capilli., Theſe laſt are moſt proper for examination: 
that part of them, which is without the ſkin, appears 
cylindric to the naked eye; but, when examined by the 
help of glaſles, it is found to be unequal and irregular, 
and often knotty, It is pellucid, but is not hollow ; but 
the extremities of them are often ſplit into ſeveral parts, 
ſo as to reſemble a pencil. The part of the hair that 
is within the ſkin, is called the root of it; and, from its 
roundiſh figure, the bulb. This part is hollow and 
vaſculous, in the manner of the baſes of the young 
feathers on birds: this vaſculous part is incloſed in a 
follicle, or caſe, and is moſt conveniently to be examin- 
ed in the large hairs of a cat's whiſkers, or in the beards 
of other animals; | | 

The o:igin of the hair is in the cutis, and in the fat 
that lies underneath it; and probably from neryes, as 
an acute pain is felt in pulling them off. The nutriti- 
ous matter of the hair is probably the ſame with that of 
thę other parts of the body; not merely excrementitious, 
as the old authors have ſuppoſed, It is a common aſſer- 
tion, that che hair grows after a perſon is dead; but 
unqueſtionable experiments prove this to be of the 
number of vulgar errors, not at all the more true for 
being univerſally received as truth. 

HaA1R's-BREADTH, a meaſure. in length, being the 
forty-eighth part of an inch. | 

HALBARD, or HarsBt&r, in the art of war, a well 
known weapon, carried by the ſerjcants of foot and 


dragoons. | 
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bring the whole to the fire to a blood- re 
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HANDINC. he Sails, in the ſea-language, the ſame. 


as FUrLING ; Nich fee, 

HANDSPIEL, a ſort of bar uſed to heave the wind- 
laſs round at the time of weighing the anchor. It is 
alſo uſed as a lever on many occaſions, 

HANKS, in the marine, certain wooden rings fixed 
upon the ſtays of a ſhip, to which the ſta "fails are 
faſtened in different places, as a curtain is faſtened to 
the rings Which run upon its rod: by theſe the fails are 
ea"'y extended upon the ſtays to their utmoſt ſtretch. 

LANPER, HAN AER, or HAMPER, an office of 
the chancery, anſwering to the fiſcus of the Romans. 

HANSE, or Hans, a company of merchants united 
for the promotion and advantage of trade. 

Hanst-T owns, port-towus of Germany, of which 
Lubec and Hamburg were the chief, They were for- 
merly all of them imperial cities, confederated for their 
mutual defence, and the protection of their trade. 

HAPPINESS, among philoſophers, conſiſts in the 
enjoyment not only of the goods of the body, as health, 
ſtrength, neatueſs, decency, &c. but alſo of the more 
refined goods of the mind, as knowledge, memory, taſte, 
and eſpecially * moral virtues, magnanimity, fortitude, 
benevolence, &c. 
© -HAQUEBUT, Honor, HaRquesuss, or AR- 
*QUEBUSP, a kind of fire-arm, 

The word is French, Arquebuſe, and derived from the 
Italian Arco, a bow, and Bie, a hole, on account of 
the touch-hole at which the priming is put, and as it 
' ſucceeded to the ancient bow. | 

4 HARANGUE, a ſpeech made by an orator in pub- 
= © , 5 . | 

It is frequently uſed for a pompous and prolix decla- 
mation, | 

HARBINGER, an officer of the king's houſhold, 
having fourteen yeomen' under him, who ride a day's 
Jjourncy before the court, when it travels, to provide 
lodgings, &c. - ths 
© HARBOUR, a place where ſhips may ride ſafe at 
anchor, chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of thoſe ſecured: by a 

boom and chain, and furniſhed with a mole. See the 
articles Boom, CHaAin, and MoLs, 855 

HRRDENING, the act of communicating a greater 
degree of hardneſs to a body than it had before. 
Steel and iron are hardened and tempered divers ways, 
as by the hammer; quenching it, when hot, in cold 
water; caſe-hardening, &c. js | 

Caſe-HARDENING 1s a leſſer degree of ſteel- making, 
and performed by baking razors, files, knife-blades, &c. 
in a kind of oven, and laying over them a ſtrata of 
powdered charcoal, hoofs, horns, &c. ſo as to exclude 
the air; and thus by baking to give a coat of ſteel 
to theſe inſtruments ſome depth below their ſurface. 
Others cover the iron or ſteel all over with a com- 


poſition of an equal quantity of powdered horn, bay- 
falt, and ſtale urine, or white wine vinegar, well mixed 


together, and then wrap it up in loam or yon iron, and 
heat, and no 
higher; and, laſtly, take it out and quench it. 

HARDNESS, in philoſophy, that quality in bodies, 
whereby their parts mutually cohere together, ſo as not 
to give way to an external, impulſe, nor yield inwards, 
without breaking. Hardneſs in this ſenſe is in contra- 
diſtinction to fftnels, 

HARDS, or Huss, the coarſer part of hemp or 
flax, ſeparated from the fine. - 

HARDY SuRuns, among gardeners, are thoſe which 
endure the auſterity of the winter. 

The two hardieſt ſhrubs we are poſſeſſed of, are the 
ivy-and box; theſe ſtand the ſeverity of our ſharpeſt 
winter unhurt, while other ſhrubs periſh, and trees have 
their ſolid bodies fplit and torn to pieces, In the hard 
winter of the year 1683, theſe two ſhrubs ſuffered no in- 
jury any where; though the yews and hollies, which 
are generally ſuppoſed very hardy, were this winter in 
ſome places killed, and in others {tripped of their leaves, 
and damaged in their bark. Furze buſhes were found 
to be ſomewhat harder than theſe, but they ſometimes 
periſhed, at leaſt down to the root. The broom ſeemed 


to occupy the next ſtep of hardineſs beyond theſe ; this 


lived where the others died; and where even this died, 
1 


the juniper ſhrubs were ſometimes found unhurt. This 
laſt is the only ſhrub that approaches to the hardineſs of 
the box and ivy; but even this does not come up to 
them; for while they ſuffer nothing in whatever manner 
they are expoſcd, the juniper, though it bears cold well 
und et the ſhelter of other trees, yet cannot bear the vi- 
ciffitudes of heat and cold, inſomuch that ſome juniper 
ſhrubs were found half dead, and half vigorous ; that 
ſide which faced the mid-day ſun, having periſhed by 
the ſucceſſive thawings and free: ings of its ſap ; -while 
that which was, not expoſed to the viciſſitudes of heat, 
had bore the cold perfectly well. Such ſhtubs as ate not 
hardy enough to defy the winter, but appear half dead 
in the ſpring, may often be recovered by Mr. Evelyn's 
method of beating their branches with a lender hazcl 
wand, to ſtrike off the withered leaves and buds, and 
giving a free paſſage to the air to the internal parts. 
Where this fails, the method is to cut them down to the 
quick; and if no part of the trunk appears in a growing 
condition, they muſt be taken off down to the level of 
the ground. | | 

H. ARE, in zoology, an animal of the lepus kind, dif- 
tinguiſhed by its abrupt tail and black eyes, It greatly 
reſembles the rabbit, but is larger, and ſomewhat longer, 
in proportion to its thickneſs; and its ears are remark- 
ably long, being always in a poſition to receive the leaſt 
ſound, and moveable with ſurpriſing eaſe. | 

HARIOT, or HERTOr, in law, a due belonging to 
a lord at the death of his tenant, conſiſting of the beſt 
beaſt, either horſe, ox, or cow, which he, had at the 
time of his death; and in ſome manots, the beſt goods, 
piece of plate, &c. are called hariots, 

HARLEQUIN, a buffoon or merry- andrew; but is 
now uſed for a perſon of exttaordinaty agility, dreſſed in 
party-coloured cloaths, the principal character in a pan- 
tomime entertainment, 5 

HARMONIA, in anatomy, a ſpecies of articulation, 
being a kind of ſymphyſis intended for abſolute reſt. 

HARMONICA. or, as it is often improperly called, 
ARMONICA, among muſicians, is an inſtrument com- 
poſed of mufical glaſſes. 

HARMONICAL ArITHMETIE, that part of arith- 
metic which conſiders muſical intervals, exprefſed by 
numbers, in order to our finding their mutual relations, 
compoſitions, and reſolutions. Ry ö 

HARMONICAL CoMPosITIONS, in a general ſenſe, 
includes both harmony and melody, that is, of muſic or 
ſongs, both in a ſingle part and in ſeveral parts. 

HARMoNICAL INTERVAL, in muſic, denotes the dif- 
ference of two ſounds, which is agreeable to the ear, 
whether in conſonance or ſucceſſion ; and are therefore 
the ſame with concord. See the articles Coxncorp and 
INTERVAL. 

HARMONICAL SERIES, a ſeries of many numbers in 
continual harmonical proportion. Thus if there are dur 
or more numbers, of which every three immediate terms 
are harmonica], the whole will make an harmonical ſe- 
ries : ſuch,is 30: 20: 15: 12 : 10. Or, if every four 
terms immediately next each other are harmonical, it is 
alſo a continual harmonical ſeries, but of another ſpe- 
Cies, as 3, 4, 6, 9, 18, 36, &c. 1 | 
' HARMONICAL SOUNDS, are thoſe produced by the 
parts of the chords, &c. which vibrate a certain number 
of times, while the whole chord vibrates once. ; 

The relations of ſounds had only been conſidered in 
the ſeries of numbers, 1:2, 2: 3, 3: 4, 4: 5, &c. 
which produced the intervals called octave, fiftli, fourth, 
third, &. Mr. Sauveur firſt conſidered them in the 
natural ſeries, I, 2, 3, 4, 5» &c. and examined the re- 
lations of ſounds ariſing therefrom. The reſult is, that 
the firſt interval, 1: 2, is an octave; the ſecond, 1 35 
a twelfth ; the third, 1: 4, a fifteenth, or double ofave; 
the fourth, 1 : 5, a ſeventeenth ; the fifth, „: 6, a nine- 
teenth, &c. 

HARMONICS, Hermonica, a diviſion of the ancient 
muſic. It conſiders the differences and proportions of 
ſounds with reſpect to gravity and acuteneſs, in contra - 
diſtinct ion to the rhythmica or metrica. zl 


HARMONY, in muſic, the agreeable reſult of 


an union of ſeveral muſical ſounds, heard at the ſame 
time. 
Az 
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As a continued ſucceſſion of muſical ſounds produces 
melody, ſo a continued combination of them produces 
harmony. Fe 

Harmony may alſo be divided into that of concords, 
where nothing but theſe are admitted; and into that of 
diſcords, where they are intermixed with the coneords, 

HARMONY is ſometimes applied to a ſingle voice, when 
ſonorous and ſoft ; or to a ſingle inſtrument, when yield- 
ing a very agreeable ſound. | 

HARMONY alſo denotes a certaig agreement between 
the ſeveral parts of a diſcourſe, which renders the read- 
ing thereof agreeable, 

ARMONY, in architecture, an agreeable relation be- 
tween the parts of a building. 

HARMONY, in painting, both in the compoſition and 
colours of a picture : the former denotes the connexion 
between the — with reſpect to the ſubject of the 
iece: in the colouring it denotes the agreeable mixture 


pf different colours. M. de la Chambre derives the har- 


mony of colours from the ſame proportions as that of 
ſounds. On this principle he lays down green as the 
moſt agreeable colour correſponding to the octave ; red 
to a fifth ; yellow to a fourth, &c. 

HARMONY H the Spheres, a ſort of muſic much talked 
of by many of the philoſophers and fathers, ſuppoſed to 
be produced by the ſweetly-tuned motions of the ſtars 
and planets, 

Pre-e/tabliſhed Harmony, a celebrated ſyſtem of M. 
Leibnitz, whereby he accounts for the communication 
between the ſoul and body, 

Philoſophers univerſally held, that the ſoul and body 
act phyſically on each other. Des Cartes firſt ſhewed 
that the heterogeneity of their nature did not admit of 
ſuch real union, and that they could only have an 
apparent one, whereof God is the mediator, M. Leib- 
nitz, unſatisfied with either of theſe hypotheſes, eſta- 
bliſhes a third. A foul is to have a certain ſeries of 
thoughts and deſires: a body, which is only a machine, 
is to have a certain ſeries of motions that are determined 
by the combination of its mechanical diſpoſition with the 
impreſſions of external objects. | 

If now a ſoul and body be fo framed that the whole 
ſeries of defires and motions of each exactly correſepond, 
this ſoul and body will have a-relation to one another, 
not by any 9 but by the conſtant and perpe- 
tual correſpondence between the actions of both. Now 
Gad puts together this ſoul and body, which had ſuch 
an antecedent correſpondence, ſuch a pre-eſtabliſhed har- 
mony. And ſo of, all other ſouls and bodies that have 
been or ever will Le joined. | 

The ſame . he extends to the kingdoms of na- 
ture and grace, to account for the apparent communica- 
tion betwixt them, and to make phyſical and moral evil 
to correſpond. See Leibr. Eſſais de Theodice. 

. HARMOSTES, or HarmosTER, in antiquity, a 
ſort of magiſtrate among the Spartans, of which there 
were ſeveral : their buſineſs was to look to the building 
of the citadel, and repair the forts and fortifications, ' 

HARNESS, in antiquity, the complete armour of a 
cavalier, a caſk, cuiraſs, &c. 

HARP, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtring kind, of 
a triangular figure, and placed on its end between the 
legs to be played upon with the fingers or nails. 

HARPIES, Herpyæ, àpævia, in antiquity, rapacious 
impure ſort of monſters, of the bird kind, deſcribed by 
Virg. Ain. III. The ancients looked on the harpies as 
a ſort of geniiz * 

There were three harpies, Aello, Ocypete, and Ce- 
leno ; which laſt Homer calls Podarge. 

EARPINEER, or HARPONEER, a fiſherman who 
throws the harping-iron at a whale. 

HARPING-IRON, Harpoon, Harpago, a large ja- 
velin of forged iron, five or ſix feet long, with a ſharp 
triangular point, barbed like that of an arrow. 


It is faſtened to a line, wherewith whales, ſturgeons, 


&c. are catched. 

HAR TS-HORN, Cornu Cervi, in pharmacy, a drug 
that comes into uſe as many ways and under as many 
forms as any one in the whole materia medica. What 
we keep in the ſhops under this name, are the whole 


horns of the common male deer, as ſeparated from the 
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head, and without farther preparatiop . as this ereature's 
horns fall off every year, and new ines are produced in 
their place, it is principally theſe fallen horns that are 
brought into the ſhops. : 

The medical writers tells us, that the medicinal harts- 
horn ſhould be that of the true hart or ſtag, known by 
the name of the red deer, the clapus of the Greeks ; but 
at preſent we uſe only thoſe of the common deer of our 
parks : the difference, in all probability, as to their vir- 
tues, is very immaterial. Ihe chemical analyſis of ftarts- 
horn is ſufficiently known; it yields a water high) im- 
pregnated with a volatile ſalt which is called ſpirits of 
harts-horn, with a fœtid vil, and volatile falt, by the 
common diſtillation in a retort on an open fire, The 
remainder in the bottom of the retort, after the diſtilla- 
tion is finiſhed, is black ; but on calcining in an open 
fire, it becomes white and friable, and is what we keep 
in the ſhops under the name of burnt harts-horn. Be- 
ſide theſe preparations, we uſe the ſhavings of the horns, 
which on long boiling in water become a jelly, This 
jelly is nutritive and ſtrengthening ; it is ſometimes given 
in diarrhœas; but a decoction of the burnt bart both 
in water is more frequently uſed for this purpoſe, and is 
what is called harts-horn drink. The ſalt of harts-horn 
is a great ſudorific, and is given in fevers of many kinds 
with great ſucceſs ; the ſpirit has the ſame and all the 
other virtues of volatile alkali's, and is uſed to brin 
people out of faintings by its pungency, holding it un- 
der their noſe, and at the ſame time pouring down ſome 
drops of it in water, 

HARPSICHORD, a muſical inftrument of the ſtring 
kind played on after the ſame manner as the organ. 

HARRIER, a kind of hound, remarkable for his gift 
of ſmelling, and his boldneſs in purſuing his game, 

HARROW, in agriculture, a dag made in a ſquare 
form, to break the clods of earth after ploughing. 

HART, in the foreſt law, a ſtag, or male deer, of 
five years old compleat. 

HARUSPEX, or ARUSPEX, in antiquity; a fort of 
prieſt, or diviner, who inſpected the intrails of victims, 
in order to foretel what was required. 

HAS TA, or HASTHA Pura, among medaliſts, implies 
a kind of ſpear, or javelin, not ſhot or headed with iron; 
or, rather an ancient ſceptre, ſomewhat longer than or- 
dinary, occaſionally given to all the gods, | 

HAT, a covering for the head, chiefly made of hair, 
wool, &c. worked, fulled and faſhioned to the figure of 
the head, and worn by the men throughout the weſtern 
part of Europe. 

Hats are ſaid to have been firſt ſeen about the year 
1400; at which time they became of uſe for country 
wear, riding, &c. 

F. Daniel relates, that from the reign of Charles II. 
in 1449, the uſe of hats and caps is to be dated, which 
then began to take place of chaperoons and hoods. In 
proceſs of time, the cuſtom paſſed from the laity to the 
clergy ; but this was looked upon as a crying abuſe, and 
ſeveral regulations were publiſhed to prohibit it, enjoin- 
ing them to keep to the uſe of chaperoons made of black 
cloth, with decent cornets faſtened to their hats, and 
this upon pain of ſuſpenſion and excommunication. It 
is true the uſe of hats is ſaid to be of longer ſtandin 
among the eccleſiaſtics of Britanny by two hah 
years; but theſe were no other than a kind of caps, 
whence aroſe the ſquare cap now uſed in colleges. 

Method of making HaTs. Hats are made either of 
wool, or the hair of divers animals, as the beaver, hare, 
coney, camel, &c, The proceſs is much the ſame in 
all, The fineſt hats are made of the pure hair of the 


beaver ; women tear off the long hair with a knife like a 


ſhoemaker's knife, and the ſhort hair they ſcrape off with 
another kind of knife : then they mix one-third of d 

caſtor to two-thirds of old coat, which is a ſkin that has 
been worn ſome time by the ſavages. This ſtuff ſo mixed 
is carded and weighed out into parcels, according to the 
ſize and thickneſs of the hat intended. Then each par- 
cel is teized with the bow-ſtring to purify it from all 
filth, and to make the ſtuff fall preciſely together, which 
is the moſt difficult part of the work. Thus they form 
hats of an oval figure, ending a-top in an acute angle, 
With what ſtuff nas they ſtrengthen them where 


they 


Others drawn in another dire 
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they happen to be lender, They purpoſely make them 
thicker in the brim near the crown, than towards the 
circumference, br crown itſelf, They next harden the 
hats into cloſer flakes, by preſſing down the hardening 


leather upon them. After which they are carried to the 


baſon ; upon which laying one hat at a time, they ſprinkle 
it over with water and mould it: the heat of the fire, 
the water, and the preſſing, embody the ſtuff into a 
flight hairy felt. The maker, having turned up the 
edges of this felt round the mould, lays it by and takes 
another, which, when reduced to the ſame conſiſtence 
and form, he joins them together ſo as to meet in an 
angle a-top, making only one conical cap. 

he next proceſs is to remove the hat to the receiver 
or trough, upon the plank or ſloping ſide of which the 
baſoned hat is laid, being firſt dipped in the kettle, Here 
the hatter rolls and unrolls it, one part after another, 
firſt with the hand, and then with a little wooden roller, 
dipping it from time to time for four or five hours, be- 


fore it can be properly fulled ; in which violent labour, | 


the workmen have their hands guarded with thick lea- 
ther, called gloves. A hat thus wrought is reduced to a 
proper ſhape on the block, tied down by a commander, 
and all under this ſtring is left to the brim ; then it is 
ſet to dry ; and, when 4 enough, it is ſinged by hold- 
ing it over a flair of ſtraw, &c. then pounced to take 
off the coarſer nap; then they uſe the ſeal- ſcin; and, 
laſtly, card it to raiſe the fine cotton; then fitting it to 
the biock, they tie it, cut round the edges, and ſend it 
to the dyer's, who boils it in a copper that holds between 
ten and twelve dozen, with a dye of logwood, verdigreaſe, 
copperas, alder bark, galls, and ſumac, for three quar- 
ters of an hour at a time, for ten or twelve times ſucceſ- 
ceſſively, taking every hat out after each boiling. The 
dyer returns it to the maker, who hangs it to dry in the 
roof of a. ſtove, under which is a charcoal fire; and thus 
prepares it for ſtiffening, which is done with melted glue, 
or gum ſeneca, ſmeared over it with a bruſh, and rubbed 
in with the hand; then ſpreading a cloth over the ſteam- 
ing baſon, and ſprinkling it with water to raiſe a ſtrong 
ſteam to force in the ſtiffening, it is placed thereon brim 
downwards ; and when it is moderately hot, the work- 
man ſtrikes gently on the brim, with the flat of his hand 
to make the jointings incorporate, turning it this way 
and that, ſetting it at laſt on the crown : then it is put 
on the block, bruſhed and ironed on the ftall-board, and 
thus finiſhed, ready to be lined. 

Har is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, to ſignify the 
dignity of a cardinal, or a promotion to that dignity. 

HATCHES, in a ſhip, a kind of trap-doors, which 
cover the hatch-way or entrance into the hold, &c. 

HATCH-WAY, a paſlage through the deck into the 
hold, &c. | 
_ HATCHING, the action whereby fœcundated eggs, 
after a proper time of incubation, exclude their young. 
The learned M. Reaumur has obliged the world with 


an ingenious treatiſe on the method of hatching 


chickens by an artificial heat, 

HATCHING, or HAcHRiNnG, in deſigning and engrav- 
ing, ſignifies the making of lines with a pen, pencil, 
graver, &c. and the ending. or interſecting thoie by 

ion. 

HaArchixds are of great uſe in heraldry, to diſtin- 

iſh the ſeveral colours of an eſcutcheon, without its 
Rk illumined. The firſt kind of hatching in pale, or 
from top to bottom, ſignifies gules or red. The ſecond 
in feſs, or acroſs the coat, ſignifies azure or blue. 
Hatching in pale, counter-hatched in feſs, ſignifies green; 
and that in bars, from left to right, purple. When the 
coat is only dotted, it is ſuppoſed to be or, or gold; and 
when quite bare or void, argent, or white. 

HATCHMENT), in heraldry, a name ſometimes 
uſed for an atchievement, or eſcutcheon over a gate, 
door, or on the fide of an houſe. 

HATCHMENT alſo ſigniſies the marſhalling of ſeveral 
coats of arms in an eſcutcheon. See MARSHALLING. 

HAT TOCK, a ſhock of corn containing twelve 
ſheaves: others make it only three ſheaves laid to- 


gether. 
HAVEN, a ſca-port or harbour, See the article 


HaxsOUR. 
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HAVER, a term uſed by country people for oats. 

HAUNCH, or Hancyn, the hip, or that part of the 
body between the laſt ribs and the thigh. 

HAUNT, among ſportſmen, the place to which 
game are accuſtomed to reſort : among hunters, it is 
the walk of a deer, or the place of his ordinary paſ- 
ſage. | 

HAUTBOY, a muſical inſtrument of the wind 
kind, ſhaped much like the flute, any that it ſpreads 
and widens toward the bottom, and is founded through 
a reed. The treble is two feet long; the tenor goes a 
fifth lower, when blown : it has only eight holes ; but 
the baſs, which is five feet long, has eleven. 

HAW, in botany, &c. a common name for the fruit 
of the white-thorn, See the article MesPiLus. 

Haw, in farriery, is a ſwelling and ſpongineſs that 
ou in the inner corner of the eye of a horſe, ſo 
arge ſometimes as to cover a part of the eye. 

he method of curing it is eaſily performed by cut- 
ting part of it away; but the farriers are apt to cut 
away too much : the wound may be dreſſed with hon 
of roſes; and if a fungus or ſpongy fleſh ariſes, it 
ſhould be ſprinkled with burnt allum, or touched with 
blue vitriol. | 

HAWK, a ſynonymous term with falcon, though, 
by ſome, reſtrained to the leſſer ſort of falcons. See the 
article FAL cox. 

HAWEER, in commerce, a pedlar, or perſon that 
goes about the country ſelling wares : this name is ſaid 
to ariſe from their uncertain wandering, like perſons, 
who, with hawks, ſcek their game where they may find 


it, 

HAWKING, the exerciſe of taking wild-fowl by 
means of hawks. 

HAWK WEED, in botany. See the article HIERA- 
CIUM. 

HAWSE, in naval architecture, that part of a ſhip's 
bow through which the cable pafles, and is drawn into 
and let out of the ſhip. 

HAY, a general name for any kind of graſs, cut and 
dried for the food of cattle. 

When graſs is to be made into hay, the farmer will bs 
directed in the ſeaſon for mowing it, by the quality of 
the graſs. When the crop is very great, it ſhould be 
cut as ſoon as the bottom of the graſs grows yellow : for 
if it ſtands longer, more will be loſt by the quantity of 
leaves rotted at the bottom, and the ill flavour which 
theſe will give to the reſt, than will be gained by its 
growth. When other circumſtances permit the choice 
of time, it ſhould be when the graſs is in full bloom, 
before the ſtalks begin to harden, and rather early than 
late, becauſe the more fap remains in the roots, the ſooner 
the next crop will ſpring up. There is not, however, 
any general rule for this; becauſe, in ſome caſes, the 
ripe ſeeds add a great value to the hay, as in ſainfoin and 
burnet ; and, in others, the growth of the graſs itſelf 
brings a recompenſe, as in the fowl-meadow graſs. 


A dewy or duſky morning ſhould be choſe for cut- | 


ting the graſs, becauſe, being then fulleſt of ſap, it 
ſtands beſt to the ſcythe. When the high noon-tide ſun 
has dried the graſs, and made it recline its head, the 
mower will 2 his time more uſefully in making the 
hay already cut, than in continuing to mow, with great 
additional labour, graſs, which no longer makes the due 
reſiſtance. 

Our farmers in general are very inattentive to the ma- 
nagement of their hay whilſt in the cock, to which is 
in a great meaſure owing the loſs which they (or rather 
the nation) ſuſtain every year, by the damage which the 
8 from rain. 

o guard as much as poſſible againſt this accident, let 
the hay-makers follow the mowers, and, if the weather 
be quite fine, ſpread out the graſs as faſt as it is cut down, 
eſpecially if it lie ſo thick in the ſwarth that neither the air 
nor ſun can paſs freely through it: but if wet be feared, 
let it remain in the ſwarth. At night, make it into graſs 
cocks, and the next day, as ſoon as the dew is off the 
ground, ſpread it again, and turn it, that it may wither 


on the other ſide; then handle it, and if you find it dry. 


make it up into large cocks. If the weather continue 
favourable during the ſecond day, the graſs will, by that 
time, 
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. +» dry as to bear being kept in theſe cocks till 
ea Bae which it is to be * when it ſhould be 
ſoread out again in the morning, to receive a farther dry- 
— if wanted. If theſe cocks are made as tall and as 
taper as can be, conſiſting with their ſtanding ſafely, the 
winds, by paſſing through them, will dry them gently 
and equally; and though rain ſhould fall upont hem, it will 
not do much hurt, becauſe the greateſt part of it will run 
off directl-, and the ſun and wind will ſoon dry that which 
may have penetrated into the cocks. Theſe cocks have 
therefore a great advantage over the common ſmall and 


to pierce ſufficiently to dry them, More hay is, perhaps, 
loſt for want of making the cocks properly, than by all 
the rains which happen in the hay-making ſeaſon. 

HAv-Bor E, in law, a liberty to take thorns and other 
wood, to make and repair hedges, gates, &c. by a tenant 
for life, or years. ; 

Hay-BoTE is alſo taken for wood for the making of 
rakes and forks, uſed in making hay. 

HAYWARD, the perſon who keeps the common 
herd or cattle of a town. | 

He is appointed by the lord's court, and his office is 
to ſee that the cattle neither break nor crop the hedges 
of incloſed grounds; he is alſo to look to the fields, and 
impound cattle that commit treſpaſs therein. 

HAZ LE, Corylus, in botany, a well known plant, 
which grows common in England in the woods and 
hedges ; it produces male and female flowers, growing 
at remote diſtances on the ſame tree: the flowers are diſ- 

ſed in the form of an amentum ; the female flowers are 
ſeſſile, and included in the germ: they have neither co- 
rolla nor pericarpium. The fruit is a ſubovate nut, 
with a deraded baſe, and at the top a little compreſſed 
and acuminated, 

Witch-HAZLE, a name ſometimes given to the elm. 
See the article ELM. 

HAZLE-EARTH, in agricalture, a moderately com- 
pact earth, much approaching to the nature of the 
chiſely ſoil, and indeed properly a ſpecies of it, but al- 
ways containing a large quantity of reſin- coloured ſand, 

EAD, Caput, the uppermoſt or foremoſt part of the 
body of an animal, When viewed on the outſide, it is di- 
vided into the hairy ſcalp and the face, The hairy ſcalp 
covers the upper part of the os frontis, the ofla parietalia, 
the os occipitis, and the upper and lower portions of 
the temporal bones. The uppermoſt part of the hairy 
ſcalp is termed the vertex or fontanella ; the back part, 
occiput ; the lateral parts, the temples. See the article 
CRANIUM., 

Heap-MovuLD-SHorT, a diſeaſe in children, wherein 
the ſutures, generally the coronal, have their edges ſhot 
over each other, ſo as to compreſs the internal parts. 
This diſeaſe uſually occaſions convulſions, and admits 
of no cure, unleſs room could be given by a divulſion of 
the ſutures. , This diſorder is oppoſite to the horſe-ſhoe 
head. See the article HoRsE-SHoeg HEAD. 

HEAD is alſo uſed for the top or extremity of any 
thing ; thus we ſay, the head of a tree, &c. 

HEAD, in the military art. Head of a work is the 
front of it next the enemy, and fartheſt from the place, 
as the front of a horn-work is the diſtance between the 
flanked angles of the demi-baſtions ; the head of a double 
tenaille is the ſaliant angle in the middle; and the two 
other ſides which form the re-entering angles. 

Heap, in painting, ſculpture, &c. a repreſentation 
of that part of the human body, whether in colours, 
draught, or creux : if taken from the life, or ſuppoſed 
to bear a juſt reſemblance to the perſon, it is more pro- 
pez, called portrait. | 

EAD-BoROUGH, the perſon who is chief of the 
frank-pledge in boroughs, or who anciently had the go- 
vernment within his own pledge. 

HEeap-BorouGas, at this time, are a kind of con- 
ſtables. See the article CONSTABLE. 

Heap-LanD, in huſbandry, is taken to . 
upper- part of land left for the turning of the plough. 

EaD-TiNn, in metallurgy, a preparation of tin- ore 
toward the fitting it for working into metal. When the 
ore has been pounded and twice waſhed, that part of it 
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the ear, particularly the audito 
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which lies uppermoſt, or makes the ſurface of the maſs 
in the tub, is called head-tin : this is ſeparated from the 
reſt, and after a little more waſhing becomes fit for the 
blowing-houſe. RNs | 

Heap, in archueCture, &c. an ornament of ſculpture, 
frequently ſerving as the key of an arch, platband, &c. 
Theſe heads commonly repreſent ſome of the heathen 
deities, virtues, ſeaſons, &c. with their attributes. The 
heads of beaſts are alſo uſed in places ſuitable thereto. 

In heraldry, the heads of men, beaſts, &c. are borne 


| either full-faced or ſide-faced, which mutt be diftinguiſh= 
low ones: tor if a rainy ſeaſon comes on, theſe laſt will | 
be fo e wetted, that the wind will not be able 


ed in blazoning. . 
Mor's-HeAD, a kind of bomb or granado ſhot out 
of a cannon. | | 2 
Moor's-HE AD, in heraldry, a repreſentation of a black- 
a-moor's head, ſwathed with a bandage, frequently borne 


| as a creſt, 


Moor's-HE AD, in chemiſtry, the capital of an alembic 
with a long neck, to convey the vapour into a veſſel, 
which ſerves as a refrigeratory. ; 

Dragon's-Hx Ab, in aſtronomy, the aſcending node of 
the moon or other planet. 

HEALING, in architeQure, the covering a rook 
with lead, tiles, &c, 

HEALTH, Hygieio, Hygeia, a proper diſpoſition of 
the body, and all its parts, for performing their reſpec- 
tive functions; and this conſiſts in a due connexion, It 
is likewiſe applied to the mind, and then it means a juſt 
diſpoſition of the rational powers and paſſions to perform 
their proper actions; and this, in a great meaſure, de- 
pends on bodily health. | IN 

The preſervation and reſtoration of health conſtitute 
the objects of the arts of medicine. 
of health depends principally on the fix non-naturals, 
air, food, exerciſe, the paſſions, evacuation and reten- 
tion, fleeping and waking. The ancients erected a god- 
deſs, to whom they ſuppoſed the care of health to be- 
long. The Greeks worſhipped her under the name 
Tuna, and the Romans under that of Salus. Her temple 
at Rome was on the Mons Quirinalis, where ſhe had a 
ſtatue crowned with medical herbs, 

She is repreſented in medals with a ſerpent ſtretching 
on her left arm, and holding a patera to it with the right; 
ſometimes ſhe has an altar before her, with a ſerpent 
twiſted round, raifing its head to take ſomething out of 
the ſame, with the inſcription SAL, AUG, 

HEAM denotes in animals the ſame as after-birth or 
ſecundines in women. 

HEARING, Auditus, one of the external ſenſes, be- 
ing the act or faculty of perceiving ſounds ; its organ is 

nerve diffuſed through 
it; its objects are certain vibrations of the air. See the 
article SOUND, 

The ear and its ſeveral membranes, nerves, canals, 
&c. are vehicles for the reception, modification, and 
tranſmiſſion of ſound to the brain, which is the ſeat of 
this ſenſe. See the article Ear. 

HEART, Cor, in anatomy, a muſcular body ſituated 
in the cavity of the thorax, on the anterior part of the 
diaphragm, between the two laminz of the mediaſtinum, 
It is ſomewhat conical, flatted on the ſides, round at the 
top, and oval at the baſis ; this laſt is accompanied with 
appendices, called auriculz, and by large blood-veſlels ; 
and all. theſe are included in a membranous capſula, 
named pericardium. | 

It is hollow within, and divided by a ſeptum, which 
runs between the edges into two cavities ; one of which 
is thick and ſolid, called the left ventricle ; the other 
thin and ſoft, termed the right ventricle ; though, in 
their natural ſituation, the right ventricle is placed more 
anteriorly than the left. Each ventricle opens at the 
baſis by two orifices; one of which anſwers to the auri- 
cles, the other.to the mouth of a large artery ; one of 
which may be termed the auricular orifice, the other the 
arterial orifice. The right ventricle opens into the right 
auricle, and into the trunk of the pulmonary artery ; the 
left into the left auricle, and into the great trunk of the 
aorta, At the edges of theſe orifices are ſeveral moveable 
pellicles, called valves, of which ſome are turned in- 
ward towards the ventricle, that let the blood enter the 
heart, but hinder it from going out the ſame way, and 
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are called triglochines or tricuſpides; others turned to- 
wards the great veſſels, which ſuffer the blood to go out 
of the heart, but hinder it from returning, and are called 
ſemi- lunares or ſigmoidales. The tricuſpides of the left 
ventricle are likewiſe termed nitrales. 

The inner ſurfaces of the ventricles have thick fleſhy 
productions called columne. To the extremities of 
theſe column or pillars are faſtened ſeveral tendinous 
cords; the other ends are joined to the tricuſpides. 
There are likewiſe other wall, ſhort, tendinous ropes, 
along both the edges of the ſeptum, in an obliquely tranſ- 
verſe ſituation, forming a kind of net-work. 

The cavities of the ventricles are ſmall deep foſſulæ, 
near each other, with ſmall prominent interſtices be- 
tween. The greateſt part of the foſſulæ are orifices of 
the venous ducts. 

The fleſhy fibres of the heart, eſpecially thoſe of the 
right ventricle, are either bent into arches or folded into 
angles, the latter being longer than the former. The 
middle of theſe arches, and the angles of the folds, are 
turned towards the apex of the heart; and the extremi- 
ties of the fibres toward the baſis. Theſe fibres not only 
differ in length, but in their directions, which are very 
oblique in all, but much more ſo in the long or folded 
fibres than in the ſhort ones. | 

Each ventricle is compoſed of its proper diſtinct fibres; 
but the left has many more than the right. By carefully 
unravelling all the fibres of the heart, we find it made up 
of two bags contained in a third, 

The tubes which croſs tranſverſely are much more 
numerous than thoſe which croſs longitudinally ; which 
will ſerve to rectiſy the falſe notion about the motion of 


the heart, that it is performed by a contortion like a 


ſcrew; that the heart is ſhortened in the time of con- 
traction, and lengthened in dilatation. 

'The tricuſpidal valves of the right ventricle are three 
triangular productions, very ſmooth on that ſide next the 
abr. ax and on the fide next the ventricle ſeveral mem- 
branous and tendinous expanſions, and their edges notch- 
ed. The valves of the auricular orifice of the left ven- 
tricle are of the ſame ſtructure, and but two in number. 

The ſemi- lunar valves are fix in number, three belong- 
ing to each ventricle, ſituated at the mouths of the great 
arteries, and may be properly enough called valvulz ar- 
teriales, | 

The auricles are muſcular bags, ſituated at the baſis 
of the heart, one towards the right ventricle, the other 
towards the left, and joined c vary by an inner ſeptem 

bres, much like the ven- 

tricles ; one of them being called the right auricle, the 
other the left. They are very uneven on the inſide, but 


| ſmoother on the outſide, and terminate in a narrow, flat, 


indented edge, like a cock's comb, 

The right auricle is larger than the left, and it joins 
the right ventricle by a common tendinous opening. It 
has two other openings united into one, and formed by 
two large veins, which meet and terminate there, al- 
moſt in a direct line, called vena cava, ſuperior and in- 
ferior: the notched edge of this auricle terminates ob- 


liquely in a kind of obtuſe point, which is a ſmall pro- 


duction of the great bag, and is turned towards the 
middle of the baſs of the heart. 

The whole inner ſurface of the right auricle is uneven, 
by reaſon of a great number of prominent lines, which 
rum acroſs the ſides of it, and communicate with each 
other by ſmaller lines, which lie obliquely in the inter- 
ſtices between the former. 

The left auricle is pretty thick and unequally ſquare, 
into which the four veins open that are called venz pul- 
monares, and which has a diſtin&t appendix belonging 
to it, like a third ſmall auricle. | 

Beſides the great common veſſels, the heart has ſome 
peculiar to itſelf, called the coronary arteries and veins, 
as in ſome meaſure they crown the baſis of the heart. 
Theſe arteries, which are two in number, called the 
right and left coronaries, go out from the beginning of 
the aorto, and afterwards ſpread round the baſis of the 
heart, to the ſubſtance of whic!1 they ſend numerous ra- 
mifications. The exterior courſe of the veins is prett 
much the ſame with that of the arteries ; their — 
opens principally into the right auricle, by a particular 
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orifice, furniſhed with a ſemi- lunar valve: all the coro- 
nary veſſels and their ramifications communicate with 
each other. The pericardium conſiſts of three laminæ 
the middle and principal of which is compoſed of very 
fine tendinous filaments croſſing each other in different 
directions. The external lamina ſeems to be a continu. 
ation of the outer coat of the heart, auricles, and great 
veſſels, 

The pericardium is cloſely connected to the diaphragm, 
not at the apex, but exactly at that place which anſwers 
to the flat or lower fide of the heart; the reſt of the bag 
lies upon the diaphragm without any adhefion. The ex. 
ternal lamina, or more properly common covering, is 
formed by the duplicature of the mediaſtinum, The 
internal lamina is perforated by an infinite number of ver 
ſmall holes, through which a ſerous fluid continually 
tranfudes, in the ſame manner as in the peritoneum : 
ſometimes, upon diſſection, it is of a reddiſh colour, 
which may be owing to a tranſudation of blood through 
the fine membrane of the auricles. 

The heart and parts belonging to it are the principal 
inſtruments of the circulation of the blood. "The two 
ventricles ought to be conſidered as two ſyringes fo cloſey 
joined together as to make but one body, and furniſhed 
with ſuckers in contrary directions to each other; fo as 
that, by drawing one of them, a fluid is let in, and forced 
out again by the other. 

The heart is made up of a ſubſtance capable of con- 
traction and dilatation. When the fleſhy fibres of the 
ventricles are contracted, the two cavities are leſſened in 
an equal and direct manner, more according to the 
breadth ot thickneſs, than according to the length of the 
heart; becauſe the number of — fibres is much 
greater than that of the longitudinal ones. 

The Heſhy fibres, thus contracted, do the office of 
ſuckers, by preſſing upon the blood in the ventricles ; 
which blood being forced to the baſis of the heart, preſſes 


the tricuſpidal valves againſt each other, opens the ſemi- 


lunares, and ruſhes with impetuoſity through the arteries 
and their ramifications, as through ſo many elaſtic tubes. 
The blood, thus puſhed on, enters the capillary veſſels, 
and is from thence forced co return by the veins to the 
auricies, which like retirements lodge in the blood re- 
turned by the veins, during the time of a new contrac- 
tion, which is termed ſyſtole, 

The contraction or ſyſtole ceaſes immediately; and in 
that time the auricles, which contain the venous blood, 
being contracted, force the blood through the tricuſpidal 
valves into the ventricles, the ſides of which are thereby 
dilated, and this dilatation is called diaſtole. In this man- 
ner does the heart perform the circulation, and that three 


different ways: the firſt and moſt univerſal kind of cir- 


culacion is that by which almoſt all the arteries of the 
body are filled by the ſyſtole of the heart, and the greateſt 
part of the veins evacuated by the diaſtole. 

The fecond kind of circulation, oppoſite to the firſt, is 
through the coronary veſſels of the heart, the arteries of 
which are filled with blood, during the diaſtole of the 
ventricles, and the veins emptied during the ſyſtole. 

The third kind is that of the left ventricle of the 
heart, through the venous ducts of which a fmall quan- 
tity of blood paſſes, without going through the lungs, 
which is the courſe of all the remaining maſs of blood. 
Winſlow's Anatomy. 

his motion of the heart is wonderful : it continues 
to the utmoſt period of life, day and night, without a 
ſingle moment's interruption or intermiſſion ; and is per- 
formed more than an hundred thoufand times every day. 
Here is, indeed, ſomething like what the mechanics 
want, under the name of a perpetual motion ; and the 
ſtupendous wiſdom of the Creator is in nothing more 
gtoriouſly expreſſed, 

HEArT-Burn, a pain at the mouth of the ſtomach. 

The heart- burn is uſually cauſed either by an alcaline 
or an acid acrimony prevailing in the ſtomach. If by a 
redundant acid, which is moft generally the caſe, alca- 
line ſubſtances cure the preſent diſorder, as teſtaceous 
powders, or a clove chewed in the mouth, and ſwallow- 
ed gradually: but if the diſorder proceeds from an 
alcali, the cure will conſiſt in exhibiting aceſcent ſub- 


ſtances, 
Galen 
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Galen recommends vinegar of ſquills as a moſt effee- 
tual remedy for preventing the heart-burn : but Hippo- 
crates, in the ſecond of his Epidemics, orders hot bread 
with pure wine to be given in this diſorder, 

HEAT, in phyſiology, one of the ſecondary qualities 
of bodies produced by fire, and oppoſed to cold, 

Under the article fire, we conſidered the ſun as the 
principal ſource of heat upon the earth's ſurface, and the 
confines of the earth and atmoſphere : without this, all 
the bodies upon our globe would doubtleſs grow rigid, 
lifeleſs, and fixed. It is this that ſtirs within them, as 
the main ſpring of their actions. Hence vegetation and 
animalization are evidently promoted ; and hence the 
ocean and the atmoſphere continue in a fluid ſtate, 

Heat in us is properly a ſenſation, excited by the ac- 
tion of fire; or it is the effect of fire on our organs of 
feeling. See the article Fixx. 

Hence it follows, that what we call heat is a particular 
idea or modification of our own mind, and not any thing 
exiſting in that form in the body that occaſions it. Heat, 
ſays Mz. Locke, is no more in the fire that burns the 
finger, than pain is in the needle that pricks it. In ef- 
fect, heat in the body that gives it, is only motion; and 
in the mind, only a particular idea or diſpoſition of the 
ſoul. 

Heat in the hot body, according to 'S Graveſande, is 
an agitation of the parts of the body, made by means of 
the 2 contained in it: by ſuch an agitation a motion 
is produced in our bodies, which excites the idea of heat 
in our mind; ſo that heat in reſpect of us is nothing but 
that idea, and in the hot body nothing but motion, If 
ſuch motion expel the fire in right lines, it'gives us the 
idea of light ; if in a various and irregular motion, only 
heat. x | 

Heat, with reſpe& to our ſenſations, or the effect pro- 
quced on us by a hot body, is eſtimated by Its relation 
to the organ of feeling; no object appearing to be hot, 
unleſs its heat exceed that of our body. Whence the 
{ame thing to different perſons, or, at different times, to 
the ſame perſon, ſhall appear both hot and cold. The 
degree of heat is meaſured by the expanſion of the air or 
ſpirit in the thermometer. See the article THERM0- 
METER, 

Hrar, in geography, the degree of heat in the vati- 
ous ſeaſons and 1 ariſing from the different angles 
under which the ſun's rays ſtrike on the earth's ſurface. 
The earth being farther removed from the ſun in ſum- 
mer than in winter, it may be aſked, how it comes to 

aſs, that ſince the ſun is the fountain of heat as well as 
lioht, our winters are much colder than our ſummers. 
In anſwer to this; it is to be confidered that the rays of 
the ſun fall with much leſs obliquity upon the ſurface of 
the earth, on our ſide of the equator, in the ſummer 
than in the winter; and therefore they not only act more 
forcibly upon it, but a greater quantity of them fall upon 
a given place, For it is ſhewn in mechanics, that a 
moving body, ſtriking perpendicularly on another, acts 
on it with all its force; and that a body ſtriking oblique- 
Ws acts with the leſs force, the more it deviates from 

e perpendicular, Now fire, moving in right lines, 
muſt obſerve the ſame mechanical law as other bodies ; 
and conſequently its action muſt be meaſured by the 
angle of incidence ; and hence fire, ſtriking on any ob- 
ſtacle in a direction parallel thereto, has no ſenſible ef- 
fe, by reaſon the ratio is almoſt infinite, i. e. nothing: 
hence the ſun, radiating on the earth in the morning, 
ſcarce produces any warmth at all, Again, in the win- 


—_— 


ter, beſides that the ſun is much lower in the heaven, 


when at its meridian height, than in the ſummer, its 
rays paſs through a longer portion of the earth's atmo- 
ſphere, by which great part are intercepted ; and ſome, 
by various refractions and reflections, turned another 
way, 

And laſtly, in ſummer, the ſun continues with us ſix- 
teen hours, and is abſent but eight; whereas in winter, 
it is with us but eight hours, and is abſent ſixteen ; all 
which things conſpire to make a conſiderable alteration 
with reſpect to heat and cold, ; 

If this be ſo, why is not the weather hotter, when 
the ſun is in the tropic of cancer, its rays then falling 
with the leaſt obliquity, and paſſing the ſhorteſt way 
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through the atmoſphere, and the days being then at the 
longeſt, than it is about a month afterwards, when the 
ſun is in the next fign? In anſwer to this, it is to be 
remembered, that bodies are not always the hotteſt ar 
that very inſtant the greateſt degree of heat is applied to 
them: they require time to heat, as well as to cool; it 
is the length of time therefore that the heat is applied to 
them, as well as the degree of it, that determines the 
quantity of heat communicated to them, For the like 
reaſon we find it warmer about two o'clock in the after- 
noon than at twelve, when the ſun is in its meridian al- 
titude, and its rays fall thickeſt and moſt forcibly upon 
the earth. 

The diverſity of the heat of climates and ſeaſons ariſ- 
ing chiefly from the different angles under which the 
ſun's rays ſtrike upon the ſurface of the earth, Dr. Hal- 
ley gives a mathematical computation of the effect of the 
ſun under the different ſeaſons and climates, going upon 


| the mechanical principle already laid down: whence the 


vertical ray which is of the greateſt heat being put for 
radius, the force of the ſun on the horizontal ſurface of 
the earth will be to that as] the fine of the ſun's altitude 
at _w other time: but how ſtric&tiy | uſt this calculation 
may be, for reaſons already aſſigned, and from the fol- 
lowing conſideration, we wholly leave to the ſagacity of 
our readers to determine, Let it be confidered, that the 
different degrees of heat and cold in different places de- 
pend in a very great meaſure upon the accidents of ſitua- 
tion, with regard to mountains, valleys, and foils, The 
firſt helps greatly to chill the air by the winds, which 
blow in eddies through the levels beyond; and moun- 
tains, ſometimes turning a concave fide to tne ſun, have 
the effects of a burning mirror upon the ſubject plain; 
and the like effects are ſometimes had from the convex 
parts of clouds, either by refraction or reflexion. As to 
ſoils, a ſtony, ſandy, or chalky earth, it is known, re- 
flects moſt of the fan's rays into the air again, and re- 
tains but few; by which means a conſiderable acceſhon 
of heat is derived to the air ; as, on the contrary, black 
looſe ſoils abſorb moſt of the rays, and return 2 into 
the air, ſo that the ground is much the hotter. 

The following table of the heat of different climates 
is computed for every tenth degree of latitude, to the 
equinoctial and tropical ſun ; by which an eſtimate may 
be made of the intermediate degrees : 


Lat, | Sun in | Sun in | Sun in 
2 op 


o | 20000 | 18341 | 18341 
10 | 19696 | 20290 | 15854 
20 | 18797 | 21737 | 13166 
30 | 17321 | 22651 | 10124 
40 | 15321 | 23048 | 6944 
50 | 12855 | 22991 | 3798 
60 | 10000 | 22773 I075 
70 6840 | 23543 ooo 
80 | 3473 | 24073 000 
90 0000 | 25055 ooo 


Hence are deducible the following corollaries: 1. That 
the equinoctial heat, when the ſun becomes vertical, is 
as twice the ſquare of the radius, which may be propoſ- 
ed as a ſtandard to compare with in all other caſes, 2. 
That under the equinoctial, the heat is as the fine of the 
ſun's declination. 3. That in the frigid zones, where 
the ſun ſets not, the heat is as the circumference of a 
circle into the ſine of the altitude at 6; and conſequent- 
ly, that in the ſame latitude theſe aggregates of warmth 
are as the ſine of the ſun's declination ; and at the ſame 
declination of the ſun, they are as the fines of the lati- 
tudes into the ſigns of the declination. 4. That the 
equinoCtial day's eat is every where as the coſine of the 
latitude. 5. In all places where the ſun ſets, the diffe- 
rence between the ſummer and winter heats, when the 
declinations are contrary, is equal to a circle into the 
ſine of the altitude at 6 in the ſummer parallel; and 
conſequently theſe differences are the ſines of the latitude 
multiplied by the fines of the declination. 6. It appears 
from the above table, that the tropical ſun under the 

| D equi- 
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are called triglochines or tricuſpides; others turned to- 


wards the great veſſels, which ſuffer the blood to go out 
of the heart, but hinder it from returning, and are called 
ſemi-lunares or ſigmoidales. The tricuſpides of the left 
ventricle are likewiſe termed nitrales. 

The inner ſurfaces of the ventricles have thick fleſhy 
productions called columne. To the extremities of 
theſe columnæ or pillars are faſtened ſeveral tendinous 
cords; the other ends are joined to the tricuſpides. 
There are likewiſe other wall, ſhort, tendinous ropes, 
along both the edges of the ſeptum, ih an obliquely tranſ- 
verſe ſituation, forming a kind of net-work. 

The cavities of the ventricles are ſmall deep foſſulæ, 

near each other, with ſmall prominent interſtices be- 
tween. The greateſt part of the foſſulæ are orifices of 
the venous ducts. h 
The fleſhy fibres of the heart, eſpecially thoſe of the 
right ventricle, are either bent into arches or folded into 
angles, the latter being longer than the former. The 
middle of theſe arches, and the angles of the folds, are 
turned towards the apex of the heart; and the extremi- 
ties of the fibres toward the baſis. Theſe fibres not only 
differ in length, but in their directions, which are very 
oblique in all, but much more ſo in the long or folded 
fibres than in the ſhort ones. : 
Each ventricle is compoſed of its proper diſtinct fibres; 
but the left has many more than the right. By carefully 
unravelling all the —— of the heart, we find it made up 
of two bags contained in a third. 
The tubes which croſs tranſverſely are much more 


numerous than thoſe which croſs ras 4411 which 


will ſerve to rectify the falſe notion about the motion of 
the heart, that it is performed by a contortion like a 
ſcrew ; that the heart is ſhortened in the time of con- 
traction, and lengthened in dilatation. 1 

The kriculpidaf valves of the right ventricle are three 


triangular productions, very ſmooth on that fide next the 


auricle, and on the ſide next the ventricle ſeveral mem- 
branous and tendinous expanſions, and their edges notch- 


ed. The valves of the auricular orifice of the left ven- 


tricle are of the ſame ſtructure, and but two in number. 

The ſemi- lunar valves are fix in number, three belong- 
ing to each ventricle, ſituated at the mouths of the great 
arteries, and may be properly enough called valvulz ar- 
teriales. Nik 

The auricles are muſcular bags, ſituated at the baſis 
of the heart, one. towards the right ventricle, the other 
towards the left, and joined together by an inner ſeptem 
and external communicating fibres, much like the ven- 
tricles ; one of them being called the right auricle, the 
other the left. They are very uneven on the inſide, but 
fmoother on the outſide, and terminate in a narrew, flat, 
indented edge, like a cock's comb, 
The right auricle is larger than the left, and it joins 
the right ventricle by a common tendinous opening. It 
has two other openings united into one, and, formed by 
two large veins, which meet and terminate there, al- 
moſt in a direct line, called vena cava, ſuperior and in- 
ferior : the notched edge of this auricte terminates ob- 


liquely in a kind of obtuſe point, which is a fmall pro- 


duction of the great bag, and is turned towards the 
middle of the baſis of the heart. x2, 
The whole inner ſurface of the right auricle is uneven, 
by reaſon of a great number of prominent lines, which 
ruracroſs the ſides of it, and communicate with each 
other by ſmaller lines, which lie obliquely in the inter- 
ftices between the former. 

The left auricle is pretty thick and unequally ſquare, 
into which the four veins open that are called venz pul- 
monares, and which has a diſtin appendix belonging 
to it, like a third ſmall auricle. | 6b 
- Beſides the great common veſſels, the heart has ſome 
peculiar to itſelf, called the coronary arteries and veins, 
as in ſome meaſure they crown the baſis of the heart, 
Theſe arteries, which are two in number, called the 
right and left coronaries, go out from the beginning of 
the aorto, and afterwards ſpread round the baſis of the 
heart, to the ſubſtance of whicli they ſend numerous ra- 
mifications. The exterior courſe of the veins is pret 
much the ſame with that of the arteries ; their trun 
opens principally into the right auricle, by a particular 


orifice, furniſhed with a ſemi-lunar valve: all the coro- 
ny veſſels and their ramifications communicate with 
each other. The pericardium conſiſts of three laminæ, 
the middle and principal of which is compoſed of very 
fine tendinous | lower croſſing each other in different 
directions. The external lamina ſeems to be a continu- 
ation of the outer coat of the heart, auricles, and great 
veſſe]s, | 

The pericardium is cloſely connected to the diaphragm, 
not at the apex, but exactly at that place which anſwers 
to the flat or lower fide of the heart; the reſt of the bag 
lies upon the diaphragm without any adhefion. The ex- 
ternal lamina, or more properly common covering, is 
formed by the duplicature of the mediaſtinum. The 
internal lamina is perforated by an infinite number of very 
ſmall holes, through which a ſerous fluid continually 
tranfudes, in the fame manner as in the peritonzzum : 
ſometimes, upon diſſection, it is of a reddiſh colour, 
which may be owing to a tranſudation of blood through 
the fine membrane of the auricles. 

The heart and parts belonging to it are the principal 
inſtruments of the circulation of the blood. The two 
ventricles ought to be conſidered as two ſyringes fo cloſey 
joined together as to make but one body, and furniſhed 
with ſuckers in contrary directions to each other; fo as 
that, by drawing one of them, a fluid is let in, and forced 
out again by the other. | 

The heart is made up of a ſubſtance capable of con- 
traction and dilatation. When the fleſhy fibres of the 
ventricles are contracted, the two cavities are leſſened in 
an equal and direct manner, more according to the 
breadth or thickneſs, than according to the length of the 
heart; becauſe the number of 2 fibres is much 
greater than that of the longitudinal ones. 

The Heſhy fibres, thus contracted, do the office of 
ſuckers, by preſſing upon the blood in the ventricles ; 
which blood being forced to the bafis of the heart, preſſes 
the tricuſpidal valves againſt each other, opens the ſemi- 
lunares, and ruſhes with impetuoſtty through the arteries 
and their ramihcations, as through ſo manyelaſtic tubes. 


aurioles, which like retirements lodge in the blood re- 


tion, which is termed ſyſtole. | 

The contraction or ſyſtole ceaſes immediately; and in 
that time the auricles, which contain the venous blood, 
being contracted, force the blood through the tricuſpidal 


valves into the ventricles, the ſides of which are thereby 
dilated, and this dilatation is called diaſtole. In this man- 


ner does the heart perform the circulation, and that three 


culation is that by which almoſt all the arteries of the 
body are filled by the ſyſtole of the heart, and the greateſt” 
part of the veins evacuated by the diaſtole, 

The ſecond kind of circulation, oppoſite to the firſt, is 
through the coronary veſſels of the heart, the arteries of 
which are filled with blood, during the diaſtole of the 
ventricles, and the veins emptied during the ſyſtole. 

The third kind is that of the left ventricle of the 
heart, through the venous ducts of which a fmall quan- 
tity of blood paſſes, without going through the lungs, 
which is the courſe of all the remaining maſs of blood. 
Winſlow's Anatomy. | | 

his motion of the heart is wonderful : it continues 
to the utmoſt period of life,- day and night, without a 
ſingle moment's interruption or intermiſſion; and is per- 
formed more than an hundred thoufand times every day. 
Here is, indeed, fomething like what the b 
want, under the name of a perpetual motion; and the 
ſtupendous wiſdom of the Creator is in nothing more 
gloriouſly expreſſed. | 

HzarT-Burn, a pain at the mouth of the ſtomach. 


or an acid acrimony prevailing in the ſtomach. If by a 
redundant acid, which is ws generally the caſe, alca- 
line ſubſtances cure the preſent diſorder, as teſtaceous 
powders, or a clove chewed in the mouth, and ſwallow- 
ed gradually: but if the diſorder proceeds from an 


j 


alcali, the cure will conſiſt in exhibiting aceſcent ſub- 


The blood, thus puſhed on, enters the capillary veſſels, 
and is from thence forced to return by the veins to the 


turned by the veins, during the time of a new contrac- 


different ways : the firſt and moſt univerſal kind of cir- . 


The heart-burn is uſually cauſed either by an alcaline 


Galen 


| recommends vinegar of ſquills as a moſt effec- 
1 . for preventing the heart-burn : but Hippo- 


: nd of his Epidemics, orders hot bread 
ane vi 1 _—_ be. given in this diſorder. > 
wi AT in phyſiology, one of the ſecondary qualities 
of bodies produced by fire, and oppoſed to cold. 

Under the article fire, we conſidered the ſun as the 

-cipal ſource of heat upon the earth's ſurface, and the 
2 of the earth and atmoſphere: without this, all 
the bodies upon our globe would doubtleſs grow rigid, 
lifeleſs and fixed. It is this that ſtirs within them, as 
the main ſpring of their actions. Hence vegetation and 
animalization are evidently promoted ; and hence the 
ocean and the atmoſphere continue in a fluid ſtate. 

Heat in us is properly a ſenſation, excited by the ac- 
tion of fire; or it is the effect of fire on our organs of 
feeling. See the article FIRE. : 3 

Hence it follows, that what we call heat is a particular 
idea or modification of our own mind, and not any thing 
exiſting in tHat form in the body that occaſions it. Heat, 
ſays Mz. Locke, is no more in the fire that burns the 
finger, than pain is in the needle that pricks it, In ef- 
feck, heat in the body that gives it, is only motion; and 
in the mind, only a particular idea or diſpoſition of the 
* in the hot body, 8 to 'S Graveſande, is 
in agitation of the parts of the body, made by means of 
the Fre contained in it : by ſuch an agitation a motion 
is produced in our bodies, which excites the idea of heat 
in our mind; ſo that heat in reſpect of us is nothing but 
that idea, and in the hot body nothing but motion, If 
ſuch motion expel the fire in right lines, Bee us the 
idea of light; if in a various and irregular motion, only 


. with reſpect to our ſenſations, or the effect pro- 
duced on us by a hot body, is eſtimated by Its relation 
to the organ of feeling; no object N to be hot, 
unleſs its heat exceed that of our body. hence the 
ſame thing to different ꝓerſons, or, at ifferent times, to 
the ſame perſon, ſhall appear both hot and cold. The 
degree of heat is meaſured by the expanſion of the air or 
ſpirit in the thermometer. See the article THER M0- 
METER, | 8 | 
Hear, in geography, the degree of heat in the vati- 
ous ſeaſons and x 01.6 ariſing from the different angles 
under which the ſun's rays ſtrike on the earth's ſurface, 
The earth being farther removed from the ſun in ſum- 
mer than in winter, it may be aſked, how it comes to 
aſs, that ſince the ſun is the fountain of heat as well as 
light, our winters are much colder than our ſummers, 
In anſwer to this; it is to be confidered that the rays of 
the ſun fall with much leſs obliquity upon the ſurface of 
the earth, on our fide of the equator, in the ſummer 
than in the winter; and therefore they not only act more 
forcibly upon it, but a greater quantity of them fall upon 
a given place, For it is ſhewn in mechanics, that a 
moving body, ſtriking perpendicularly on another, acts 
on it with all its force; and that a body ſtriking oblique- 
ly, acts with the leſs force, the more it deviates from 
e perpendicular, Now fire, moving in right lines, 
muſt obſerve the ſame mechanical law as other bodies ; 
and conſequently its · action muſt be meaſured by the 
angle of incidence; and hence fire, ſtriking on any ob- 
ſtacle in a direction parallel thereto, has no ſenſible ef- 
ſect, by reaſon the ratio is almoſt infinite, i. e. nothing: 
hence the ſun, radiating on the earth in the morning, 
ſcarce produces any warmth at all, Again, in the win- 
ter, beſides that the ſun is much lower in the heaven, 
when at its meridian height, than in the ſummer, its 
_ paſs through a longer portion of the earth's atmo- 
ſphere, by which great part are intercepted ; and ſome, 
by various refractions and reflections, turned another 
way, | 
And laſtly, in ſummer, the ſun continues with us ſix- 
teen hours, and is abſent but eight; whereas in winter, 
it is with us but eight hours, and is abſent ſixteen ; all 
which things conſpire to make a conſiderable alteration 
with led to heat and cold. . 
If this be fo, why is not the weather hotter, when 
the ſun is in the tropic of cancer, its rays then falling 
with the leaſt obliquity, and paſſing the ſhorteſt way 
Vo. II. Ne 51. 


| through the atmoſphere, and the days being ther at the 

longeſt, than it is about a month afterwards, when the 
ſun is in the next fign? In anſwer to this, it is to be 
remembered, that bodies are not always the hotteſt at 
that very inſtant the greateſt degree of heat is applied to 
them : they $7 book time to heat, as well as to cool; it 
is the length of time therefore that the heat is applied to 
them, as well as the degree of it, that determines the 
quantity of heat communicated to them, For the like 
reaſon we find it warmer about two o'clock in the after- 
noon than at twelve, when the ſun is in its meridian al- 
titude, and its rays fall thickeſt and moſt forcibly upon 
the earth. | | 

The diverſity of the heat of climates and ſeaſons ariſ- 
ing chiefly from the different angles under which the 
ſun's rays ſtrike upon the ſurface of the earth, Dr. Hal- 
ley gives a mathematical computation of the effect of the 
ſun under the different ſeaſons and climates, going upon 
| the mechanical principle already laid down : whence the 
vertical ray which is of the greateſt heat being put for 
radius, the force of the ſun on the horizontal ſurface of 
the earth will be to that as] the ſine of the ſun's altitude 
at any other time: but how ſtrictly juſt this calculation 
may be, for reaſons already aſſigned, and from the fol- 
lowing conſideration, we wholly leave to the ſagacity of 

our readers to determine, Let it be conſidered, that the 
different degrees of heat and cold in different places de- 
pend in a very great meaſure upon the accidents of ſitua- 
tion, with regard to mountains, valleys, and ſoils, The 
firſt helps greatly to chill the air by the winds, which 
blow in eddies through the levels beyond ; and moun- 
tains, ſometimes turning a concave fide to the ſun, have 
the effects of a burning mirror upon the ſubject plain 
and the like effects are ſometimes had from the convex 
parts of clouds, either by refraction or reflexion. As to 
ſoils, a ſtony, ſandy, or chalky earth, it is known, re- 
flets moſt of the ſln's rays into the air again, and re- 
tains but few; by which means a conſiderable acceſſion 
of heat is derived to the air; as, on the contrary, black 
looſe ſoils abſorb moſt of the rays; and return few into 
the air, ſo that the ground is much the hotter, 

The following table of the heat of different climates 
is computed for every tenth degree of latitude, to the 
equinoctial and tropical ſun ; by which an eſtimate may 
be made of the intermediate degrees : 


Tat. dun in | Sun in | Sun in 
V a 5 5 


o | 20000 | 18341 [18341 
10 * 20290 | 15854 | 
18797 | 21737 | 13166 
39 | 17321 | 22651 | 10124 
40 | 15321 | 23048 | 6944 | 
50 | 12055 | 22991 3798 
60 | 10000 | 22773 1075 
70 | 6840 | 23543 | ooo 
80 | 3473 | 24073 000 
- go doo | 25055 | ooo 


Hence are deducible the following corollaries: 1. That 
the equinoctial heat, when the ſun becomes vertical, is 
as twice the ſquare of the radius, which may be propoſ- 
ed as a ſtandard to compare with in all other caſes, 2. 
That under the equinoctial, the heat is as the fine of the 
ſun's declination. 3. That in the frigid zones, where 
the ſun ſets not, the heat is as the circumference of a 
circle into the ſine of the altitude at 6; and conſequent- 
ly, that in the ſame latitude theſe aggregates of warmth 
are as the ſine of the ſun's declination ; and at the ſame 
declination of the ſun, they are as the fines of the lati- 
tudes into the ſigns of the declination. 4. That the 
equinoctial day's eat is every where as the coſine of the 
latitude; 5. fn all places where the ſun ſets, the diffe- 
rence between the ſummer and winter heats, when the 
declinations are contrary, is equal to a circle into the 
ſine of the altitude at 6 in the ſummer parallel ; and 
conſequently theſe differences are the ſines of the latitude 
multiplied by the fines of the declination. 6. It appears 
from the above table, on. the tropical ſun under the 


equi- 


H E A 
equĩnoctial has, of all others the leaſt force: under the 
pole, the heat is greater than that of any other day, be- 
ing to that of the equinoctial as 5 to 4. ; 
HEAT, in the animal oeconomy, called the innate or 
vital heat, is no other than the attrition of the particles 
of the blood, occaſioned by its circulatory motion, eſpe- 


cially in the arteries. The generation of heat in the 
animal body is determined by three mechanical prin- 
ciples: 

1. That the more denſe the matter is, the degree of 
heat generated thereby is proportionably the greater; for 
dy the laws of mechanics, if two bodies move with an 
equal degree of velocity, the effects produced by them 
will bear a ſtrict proportion to their reſpective denſities 
or quantities of matter. 

2. The greater the mutual preſſure of the parts of one 
body upon thoſe of another is, the heat generated is, cæ- 
teris paribus, proportionably the more intenſe. 

3. The denſer bodies are, the ſtronger their mutual 
preſſure, and the quicker their motions, the greater is 
the degree of heat produced; for in proportion as the 
velocity is inercaſed, ſo the mutual reſiſtance between 
the body moved, and that which may be ſaid to ſuſtain 
the motion, is augmented, 

But to conſider the method in which heat is generated 
and increaſed in the human body more accurately : the 
blood itſelf is a body ; the heart alſo and the arteries are 


bodies; and conſequently the heart cannot contract itſelf | 


without preſſing upon the blood, and this preſſure is con- 
tinued by the arteries. 

When a body moves from the baſe towards the apex 
of a conical canal, it muſt ſtrike againſt its ſides : hence 
ariſes a repercuſſion, and conſequently an attrition. 
Now the arteries of our bodies are ſuch conical canals, 
and conſequently reſiſt the impreſſion of the blood; 
therefore an attrition muſt neceſſarily be produced, and 
by natural philoſophy we are taught, that where there is 
attrition there alſo muſt be heat : ſo that there can be no 
heat in the human body but what is produced by the cir- 
culation of the fluids, Hence the degrees of heat are 
moſt properly eſtimated by the pulſe. Since then all 
the heat in the human body is produced by the motion 
of the fluids, and ſince the exceſs of heat bears a joint 
proportien to the attrition of the moving fluids with 
_ themſelves, and with the veſſels in which they flow, it 
is hence obvious, that whatever increaſes the velocity of 
their circulatory motion, muſt of courſe increaſe the heat 
of the body : ſo that by motion or exerciſe the degrees 
of heat are not only increaſed, but alſo bear a proportion 
to the velocity of that motion. | 

Boerhaave, after making repeated experiments by 
means of Fahrenheit's mercurial thermometers, affirms 
that the vital heat in men amounts to 92 degrees; where- 
as in children it often amounts to 94; that a man is al- 
ways hotter than that portion of the atmoſphere which 
ſurrounds him, and that he cannot bear a heat in his 
body greater than an hundred and a few odd degrees, 
without a ceflation of the circulation and death. He alſo 


affirms, that no one can live in an air which has go de- 


grees of heat, but that all animals hitherto known die 
very quickly in it. 

t the ſame diſtance from the heart, the heat of equal 
nantities of blood will be as their velocities; and in the 
me velocities of blood, the heat will be reciprocally as 

the diſtance from the heart: for ſince in homogeneal 
bodies nothing elſe is required to diſengage the particles 
exciting heat, but an attrition of parts produced by the 
force of the heart, to which is always proportional the 
velocity of the blood, and the re- action of the arteries 
and antecedent blood; it follows, that if the re- action 
be not altered, then the heat of the blood will not be 
altered, unleſs by an alteration of the impetus impreſſed 
upon the blood from the heart. 

The heat of the blood may be conſidered as a rect- 
angle under the velocity and the diſtance : that is, if in 
two perſons the velocity be as 2, and the diſtances where- 
in we would determine the heat, be as much more in 
one as in another, that is, as 2 to 1; the heat of one 
will be 6, and the other 3; that is, the heat of the firſt 
will be double that of the ſecond, If the diſtance of the 
frſt be as 2, and the velocity as 4 ; but the diſtance of 
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the ſecond as 3, and the velocity as 1; the heat of the 
firſt will be as 8, and of the ſecond as 35 and ſo the 
heat of the firſt will be more than double the heat of the 
ſecond. | 

Hear, in horſe-courſes, either denotes the exerciſes 
to be given horſes by way of preparation, &c. or the ac- 


| tual courſe they are to run the very day that is ſet to de- 


termine the matches. | 

HEAVEN, Czlam, that orb over our heads where 
the heavenly bodies revolve. Philoſophers, divines and 
aſtronomers lay down divers heavens, as the higheſt or 
empyrean heaven, the æthereal or ſtarry heaven, and the 
planetary heaven. 

HEAVEN, among divines, called the empyrean, is the 
abode of God, and bleſſed ſpirits, ſuch as angels, and the 
ſouls of the righteous deceaſed, This in ſcripture is 
frequently called the kingdom of heaven, the heaven of 
heavens, the third heaven, Paradiſe, the new Jeruſalem, 
&c. This heaven is conceived as a place where the 
Deity is pleaſed to afford a more immediate view of him- 
ſelf than in the other parts of the univerſe, where he is 
likewiſe preſent. This makes the beatific viſion. The 
inſpired writers, particularly Iſaiah and St. John the 
divine, give us very magnificent deſcriptions of heaven, 
its ſtructure, apparatus, and attendance, Euſebius 
charges Plato with borrowing his deſcription of heaven, 
in Dial. de anima, from the ſcriptures, ſo near is the 
reſemblance. 

The ancient Romans had a kind of heaven in their 
theology, called Elyſium or Elyſian fields, as the Ma- 


hometans have their Paradiſe, which is very groſs, 


agreeable to the genius of their religion. 
Heaven, in aſtronomy, called the zthereal and ſtarry 


heaven, is that immenſe fegion where the ſtars, planets, 


and comets are ranged. It is vulgarly called firmament, 
though, the original word uſed by Moſes, when ſpeak- 
ing of the ſecond day's creation, properly ſignifies no 
more than expanſe, a term adapted to the impreſſion 
which the heavens make on our ſenſes ; whence in other 
parts,of ſcripture the heaven is compared to a curtain. 
or tent to dwell in. | | | 

Deſcartes, Kircher, &c. have eaſily demonſtrated this 
heaven not to be ſolid, but fluid, though they ſtill ſup- 
poſe it full, without any vacuity, and cantoned out into 
ſo many vortices. 

Sir Iſaac Newton has abundantly ſhewn the heavens 
to be void of all reſiſtance, and conſequently almoſt all 
matter, from the planets perſiſting in their motions 
without any ſenſible diminution of their velocity, and 
the comets paſſing freely in all directions. 

The ancient aſtronomers aſſumed as many heavens, 
as they obſerved different motions therein: all which 


| they ſuppoſed ſolid and ſpherical. Thus, there were 


ſeven heavens for the ſeven planets ; the eighth was for 
the fixed ſtars which they called firmament : Ptolemy 
added aninth which he called the.primum mobile. King 
Alphonſus added two cryſtalline heavens, to account for - 
ſome irregularities in the heavenly motions ; and, laſtly, , 
an Empyrean heaven was drawn over the whole for the 
reſidence of the Deity. | 

The cryſtalline heavens were ſuppoſed to have no ſtars 
fixed in them; they incompaſſed thg inferior, ſtarry, and 
3 heavens, communicating their motion thereto. 

he firſt ſerved to account for that flow motion of the 
fixed ſtars, whereby they advance a degree eaſtward in 
Pong years : whence the preceſſion of the equinoxes. 
The ſecond was to ſolve the phænomena of libration or 
trepidation, 

Eudoxus ſuppoſed twenty-three heavens, Calippus 
thirty, Regiomontanus thirty-three, Ariſtotle forty- 
ſeven, and Fracaſtor ſeventy. a 

The aſtronomers did not much concern themſelves 
about the reality of theſe heavens, provided they ſerved 
to account for any of the celeſtial motions, and agreed 
with phænomena. 


HEBDOMADARY, Hebdemadarius, a member of a 
chapter or convent, ' whoſe week it is to officiate in the 
choir, &c. 

'HEBRAISM, an idiom or peculiar manner of ex- 
preſhon in the Hebrew language. 

HEBREW Charader. "of this there _ = 

. inds ; 
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kinds; 

Tinical characters ſomewhat rounded, The for- 
2 ſquare than the other, and are the 
characters uſed in the text of the ſcriptures, &c. and 
the latter are uſed for the gloſs or comment. 

HzBREW Language, or HEBREW, that formerly 
ſpoken by the Jews, in which all the books of the Old 

eſtament are written, hence called the ſacred language. 
There is no piece wrote in pure Hebrew beſides theſe, 
and even ſome parts of thoſe are in Chaldee, So that 
Hebrew is the moſt ancient language, ſo far as we 
Ege Hebrew has but one ſimple conjugation; but 
this is varied in each verb ſeven or eight ways, which 
has the effect of ſo many different e eee and 
under one word affords à great number of expreſſions 
whereby to repreſent all the different modifications of a 
verb, which, in the modern and moſt of the learned 
languages, are expreſſible only by phraſes. 

s The original words in Hebrew, called roots, rarely 
conſiſt of more than three letters, or two ſyllables, ex- 

reſſed by two ſounds, or the ſame ſound redoubled and 
indicated by a point. The Hebrew has twenty-two let- 
ters, which are divided into guttural, palatal, dental, 
labinal, and EE ; 

There are only five vowels in the Hebrew, the ſame 
with ours; but each is ſubdivided into two, a long and 
l To ces ten or twelve vowels muſt be added others 
called ſemi-vowels, which are only to connect the con- 
ſonants, and make the eaſier tranſition from one to the 
ech pere are about forty different accents in the Hebrew. 
the uſe of ſeveral of which is not well aſcertained. 

In general they ſerve, I. To diſtinguiſh the ſentences 
and the members thereof, like the points, &c. in Eng- 
liſh ; 2. To determine the quantity of the ſyllables : 
and, 3. To mark the tone wherewith they are to be 
ſung or ſpoken. 

Rabbinical HEBREW, or modern Hebrew, that uſed 
by the Rabbins in their compoſitions. þ 

The baſis of this is the Hebrew and Chaldee, with 
divers alterations therein, the meaning of which they 
have very much enlarged. They have borrowed ſeveral 
things from the Arabic ; the reſt chiefly from the Greek, 
Latin, and modern tongues, particularly that ſpoke in 
the place where each Rabbin wrote. ; 
M. Simon, obſerves in his Hiſt. Crit. that the Rab- 
bins have tranſlated. moſt of the ancient philoſophers, 
mathematicians, aſtronomers, and phyſicians; they do 
not want even orators and poets, and have wrote on moſt 
ſubjects themſelves. | 5 

ECATOMB, Hecatembe, in antiquity, a ſacrifice 
of a hundred oxen, at as many altars, and by as many 
prieſts. . 

The ancients tells us, that Pythagoras ſacrificed a 
hecatomb to the Muſes, for their aſſiſtance in diſcover- 
ing the demonſtration of the 47th propoſition of Euclid's 
firſt book. 

HECTIC, or HzecTic Fever, a kind of flow fever, 
occaſioned by exulcerations of the lungs, and the puru- 
lent matter mixing with the blood, and diſturbing its 
natural motion. The ſymptoms are an unuſual heat in 
the palms of the hands, a redneſs of the cheeks, eſpeci- 
ally after eating; alſo a weak, but quick pulſe, a languid 
habit of body, and loſs of ſtrength, | I 

It is of the utmoſt conſequence, ſays Dr. Mead, to 
attempt the cure of this dreadful diſeaſe early ; and as it 
ariſes from inflammations, it requires repeated bleedings. 
Dr. Pringle recommends the ſame practice, with the uſe 
of ſetons and iſſues, made in the ſide that is moſt affect- 
ed. He obſerves, that he found nothing diminiſh the 
hectic fits ſo much as ſmall but repeated bleedings, 
eſpecially when ſaline draughts and a cooling diet are 
taken at the ſame time. In thirſt, heat, and other ſymp- 
toms, the ſigns of a putrid ſtate of the humours, the 
ptiſan is to be acidulated with the ſpirit of vitriol, and 
the aliments are to be choſen of the aceſcent kind, A 
mixture of equal parts of barley-water and ſweet milk, 
ſeaſoned with ſugar and nutmeg, makes a proper and an 
agreeable part of diet; and in caſe of coſtiveneſs, let the 
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the ancient called the ſquare, and the modern 
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patient drink a decoction of bran with raiſins and liquo- 


rice, Colliquative ſweats are moſt ſafely checked by 
lime-water, whereof the patient may drink about a pint 
a day, ſoftened with a little new milk. 

A milk-courſe, though much recommended by phy- 
ſicians, as having the Sa advantage of being food 
and phyſic, ought to be taken with caution; not only 
becauſe ſome people have a natural averſion to milk, but 
becauſe in head-achs, acute fevers, flatulencics, bilious 
looſeneſſes, and bloody ſtools, it is found to be very pre- 
judicial. The preference is generally given to aſles- 
milk, as being moſt cooling and detergent ; but when 
it can be conveniently had, whey made of cows milk, 
or even of goats, may be ſubſtituted in its room, eſpeci- 
ally if the goats have been fed on fragrant herbs. In 
caſe the milk docs not agree with the — as fre- 
quently happens, it ſhouſd be medicated in the following 
manner: take of red roſes dried, of balauſtines, pome- 

ranate-rind, and cinnamon, each one dram, and boil 
them in a pint of cows-milk : when the decodtion be- 
ins to boil, pour a little cold water into it, to make it 
fabſide. Repeat this proceſs ſevetal;times, and laſtly ſtrain 
off the liquor, ſweeten it with ſugar, and ſet it by for uſe, 

Others recommend equal quantities of milk and an in- 
fuſion of male 2 ſow-thiſtle, ſage of Jeruſalem, 
liverwort, colts-foot, ground-ivy, maiden-hair, flowers of 
St. John's wort, and roſes, with a little ſugar, a ſew drops 
of oil of tartar per deliquium : this mutt be drank prett 
warm, and continued for fix weeks, But above all, fre 
butter-milk is ſaid to be the moſt efficacious ſpeciſic. 

Medicines that are gently corroborating are alſo uſeſul: 
ſuch are the ſolution of coral, or mother of pearl, in 
orange-Juice ; cortex eleutherii, or peruvian bark, made 
into an electuary with ſyrup of lemons. Heiſter affirms 
he has cured many of theſe fevers with the bark, in a few 
days. But above all things, riding daily muſt not be for- 
gots as being the beſt kind of exerciſe, and highly bene- 

cial in theſe diſtempets. 

Hectics attack children ſometimes from voracity, and 
at others from refrigeration of the body; in which caſes 
the uſe of the temperate baths of ſweet water, continued 
for ſome time, is ſaid to be of great ſervice; and to re- 
move the obſtructions of the meſeraic glands and veſſels, 
the frequent but ſparing uſe of the following ſaline - e- 
rient mixture will be neceſſary: take of ſalt of tartar, ni- 
tre, and arcanum duplicatum, each two drams ; ſal am- 
moniac, three drams: mix them all together, 'and Jet a 
little of the mixture be put into the child's drink, accord- 
ing to his age and ſtrength. 

EDGE, in agriculture, a fence inclofing a field or 
garden, made of bqughs or buſhes, interwoven together, 

Duickſet HEDGE, that made of live trees in contradic- 
tion to that made of ſtakes or dry boughs. 

Mortimer directs that the ſets of a thorn quickſet 
hedge, &c. be as big as one's thumb, cut between four 
and five inches off $a ground ; if it has a ditch, that it 
be three feet wide a-top, one foot at bottom, and two 
feet deep : that, if the hedge be without a bank or ditch, 
the ſets be in two rows, almoſt perpendicular, and a foot 
aſunder ; that the turf be laid within the graſſy ſide 
downwards ; and, at every thirty fect diſtance, a young 
oak, elm, crab, &c. be placed ; that ſtakes be drove 
into the looſe earth, about two feet and a half diſtance, 
down to the firm ground. 

When the hedge is about nine years growth, it may 
be ſplaſhed, by giving the ſhoots a cut half through, and 
then weaving it about the ſtakes, and trimming the ſu- 
perfluous branches. 

Inſtead of a north-eaſt wall to a garden, Lawrence ad- 
viſes to plant acrab-tree hedge of three rows, which will 
be a good defence againſt the winds from thoſe quarters 
which blow two parts in-three of the whole year, be- 
ſides the ſtock of fruit ſuch a hedge will yield, 

Hedges for ornament in gardens are ſometimes planted 
with ever-greens ; in which caſe the holly is preferable 
to any other, Next to this, moſt people prefer the yew ; 
but the dead colour of its leaves renders thoſe hedges leſs 
agreeable, The Jaurel is one of the moſt beautiful ever- 


greens, but the ſhoots are fo luxuriant that it is difficult 
to keep it in any tolerable ſhape; and as the leaves are 
large, to prevent the diſagreeable appearance given them 
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their being cut through with the ſheers, it will be 
the beſt way to prune them with a knife, cutting the 


ſhoots juſt down to à leaf. The lauruſtinus is a very 
fine plant for this purpoſe; but the ſame objection may 


be made to this as to the laurel; this, therefore, ought | 


only to be pruned with a knife in April, when the 
flowers are going off; but the new ſhoots of the fame 
ſpring muſt by no means be ſhortened, The ſmall- 
—— and rough-leaved lauruſtinus are the beſt plants 
for this purpoſe. The true e pov is the next beſt 
plant for hedges, which may be led up to the height of 
ten or twelve feet, and if they are kept narrow at the 
top, that there may not be too much width for the ſnow 
to lodge upon them, they will be cloſe and thick, and 
make a fine appearance. The ilex, or ever-green oak, 
is alſo planted for hedges, and is a fit plant for thoſe de- 
ſigned to grow very tall. Ihe deciduous plants uſually 
- to form hedges in gardens are, the hornbeam, 
which may be kept neat with leſs trouble than moſt 
other plants. The beech, which has the ſame good 
qualities as the hornbeam ; but the gradual falling of 
its leaves in winter cauſe a continual litter. The ſmall- 
leaved Engliſh elm is a proper tree for tall hedges, but 
theſe ſhould not be planted cloſer than eight or ten feet. 
The lime-tree has alſo been recommended for the ſame 
purpoſe; but after they have ſtood ſome years they grow 
very thin at bottom, and their leaves frequently turn of 
a black diſagreeable colour. 

Many of the flowering fhrubs have alſo been planted 
in hedges, ſuch as roſes, honeyſuckles, ſweet-briar, &c. 
but thefe are difficult to train; and if they are cut to 
bring them within compaſs, their flowers, which are 
their greateſt beauty, will be entirely deſtroyed, 

HEEL, in anatomy, the hind part of the foot. See 
the article Foor. 

HEEL by Horſe, the loweſt and hind part of the 
between the quarters and oppoſite to the toe. It ſh 
be high, large, and even on the paſtern, Horſes are in- 
cident to ſcabbed heels and ſcratches. 

HEEL, in the ſea-language. If a ſhip leans on one 
fide, whether ſhe be a- ground or a- float, then it is ſaid 
ſhe heels a-ſtarboard, or a-port; or that fhe heels offs" 


wards, or to the ſhore ; that is, inclines more to one fide 7 


than to another. | 2 

HEEL of the Maf?, that part of the foot of any 
which is pared away ſlanting on the aftward fide th 
in order that it may be ſtayed aftward on. The heels 
of the top-maſts are fquare. 

HEGIRA, in chronology, a celebrated epocha among 
the Arabs and Mahometans. 

The event which gave occaſion to this epocha was 
Mahomet's flight from Mecca; the magiſtrates of this 
city, fearing this impoſtor might raiſe a ſedition, ex- 
pe led him on the 15th or 16th of July A. D. 622, 

ing the 14th year of his — the character of 
prophet, and under the reign of the emperor Hera- 
elius. f 

There is an earlier hegira in the ſame year, when 
Mahomet and his diſciples relinquiſhed Medina. Both 
theſe hegiras the Mahometans call hegiratan. 

The years of the hegira conſiſt only of 354 days. To 
find what Julian year, a giving year of the hegira corre- 
ſponds to, reduce the year of the hegira om into days 
by multiplying by 354, divide the product by 365, and 
from the quotient ſubtract as many days as there are 
four years in the quotient for the intercalations, and to 
the remainder add 622. | 

HEIGHT, the third dimenſion of a body with regard 
to its elevation above the ground. See the articles ALTI- 
TUDE and ELEVATION. 

HEIR, Heres, in the civil law, whoever ſucceeds to 
the eſtate and effects of another, either by right of blood 
or teſtament. 

There are two principal kinds of heirs, apparent and 
preſumptive; the former are ſuch on whom the ſuc- 
ceſſion is ſo ſettled that they cannot be ſet aſide without 
infringing it. Preſumptive heirs are the next relations, 
or heirs at law to any perſon, who, it is preſumed, will 
be heirs, unleſs a contrary diſpoſition of the teſtator pre- 
vent them, 5 
Hin, in common law, he who ſucceeds by right 


l 
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HEL 
of blood to any man's lands or tenements in fee 


only. 

Eve heir, having lands by deſcent, is bound by the 
acts of his anceſtors, if he be named, becauſe qui ſentit 
commodum ſentire debet & onus. | 
| Moveable or immoveable chattels are given by teſta- 
ment as the teſtator pleaſes; otherwife the ordinary may 

diſtribute them as he in conſcience likes beft. 
\ Heriress, a female heir. 

HEIR-Loom, in law, are ſuch houſhold furniture as is 
not inventoried after the owner's deceaſe, but neceſſarily 
deſgends to the heir 1long with the houſe; ſuch are 
tables, preſſes, cupboards, Bedfiteads, &c. theſe in ſome 
countries accrue by cuſtom, not by common law, to the 
heir. | 

HELEPOLIS, in antiquity, a kind of machine for 
battering down the walls of a place. 

It was no more than the battering ram, with a cover- 
ing over it to prevent its being ſet on fire, and to ſcreen 
the men therein, 

It had ſeveral iron points where with the execution 
was done, Within were a great many oldiers, who 
drove it by main ſtrength, by means of ropes, againſt 
the wall where a breach was intended to be made. 

Demetrius is ſaid to be the inventor of the helepolis 
and divers other warlike engines: for which reaſon, and 
the number of cities he took thereby, he was denomi- 
nated Poliorcetes, or city-taker, 


riſing or ſetting of the ſtars, or, more ftrictly ſpeaking, 
to their emerſion out of and immerſion into the rays and 
ſuperior ſplendor of the ſun. | | 
A ſtar is ſaid to riſe heliacally, when after having 
been in conjunction with the ſen, and on that account 
inviſible, it comes to be at ſuch a diſtance from him, as 


©, | to be ſeen in the morning before ſun-riſing ; the ſun, by 


his apparent motion, receding from the ſtar towards the 
eaſt: on the contrary, the heliacal ſetting is when the 
ſun approaches ſo near a ſtar, as to hide it with his 
beams, which prevent the fainter light of the ſtar from 
being perceived, ſo that the terms apparition and occul- 
tation would be more proper than #7 1.90 and ſetting. 


7 All the fixed ſtars in the zodiac, as alſo the ſuperior 


planets, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, rife heliacally in 
the morning, a little before ſun-riſing, and a few days 
after they have ſet coſmically. Again, they ſet heliacally 
in the evening, a little before their achronycal ſetting. 
But the moon, whoſe motion eaſtward is always quicker 
than the apparent motion of the ſun, riſes heliacally in 
the evening after the new moon; and ſets heliacally in 


the morning, when old and approaching to a conjunction 


with the ſun. Hes 
The inferior planets, Venus and Mercury, which 


| ſometimes ſeem to go weitward from the ſun, and ſome- 


times again have a quicker motion eaſtward, riſe helia- 
cally in the morning, when they are retrograde; but 


evening. The heliacal riſing or ſetting of the moon 
happens when ſhe is 199 diſtant from the ſun ; but for 
the other planets, 20 are required; and for the fixed 
ſtars, more or leſs, according to their magnitude. 

HELIANTHEMUM, dwarf-cyſtus, in botany, a 
genus of plants, whoſe flower hath five roundiſh patent 
petals, with a number of ere ſtamina, The fruit is 
a roundifh or oval capſule of one cell, opening with three 
valves, and filled with ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. 


næus. 

HELIANTHUS, the great ſun-flower, in botany, a 
genus of 8 whoſe flower is compound and radiated; 
on the diſk is placed a multitude of hermaphrodite cylin- 
draceous florets ; the rays are compoſed of a few very 
long, ſpear-ſhaped, ligulated, female ones; the ſtamina 
are five curved filaments, topped with cylindraceous an- 
therz ; the ſeeds are ſolitary, oblong, tetragonal, and 
contained in the cup ; the * are all yellow, and 
often more than a foot in diameter. 

This genus is the ſame as the corona ſolis of other 
authors, and includes the Jeruſalem artichoke, which is 
a ſpecies of it. + | 

"HELICE, in aſtronomy. See URSA. 


HELIC- 


HELIACAL, in aſtronomy, a term applied to the 


when direct in their motions, they riſe heliacally in the 


This genus is included among the ciſtuſes by Lin- 
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ICTERES, the ſerew- tree, in botany, a genus 
* — whoſe flower conſiſts of five oblong equal pe- 
tals, which are affixed to the receptacle ; the ſtamina are 
ten very ſhort filaments, topped with — antheræ. 
The fruit is compoſed ot five unilocular capſules, ſpirally 
twiſted, and contains many angulated ſeeds, 
HELIOCARPOS, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower hath a tetraphyllous-coloured perianthium, in- 
cluding four linear petals, conſiderably ſhorter and nar- 
rower than the cup; the ſtamina are twelve filaments, 
with twin incumbent antherz, The fruit is a 
unculated bilocular capſule, © of a turbinated oval 
b doe with hairs reſembling rays, and the ſeed 
I olitary. 
6 Re LIOCENTRIC Place of a Planet, that place or 
int in the ecliptic, wherein a planet would appear to 
a ſpectator placed in the center the ſun. | 
5 he word is Greek, and compounded of wa, the ſun, 
and ror, A center. | 
The heliocentric place is the ſame with the longitude 
of a planet viewed from the ſun. 
HELIOCENTRIC Latitude of a Planet, the latitude it 
would appear in at any time to a ſpectator placed in the 


No ELIOCOMETES, a phznomenon ſometimes ob- 
ſerved about ſun-ſetting, _ a large luminous tail, or 
column of light, proceeding: trom the body of the ſun, 
and dragging after it, not unlike the tail of a comet; 
whence the name. 

HELIOSCOPE, in optics, a fort of teleſcope pecu- 
liarly adopted for obſerving the ſpots, eclipſes, &c. of the 
2 are various apparatuſes of this kind: Dr. Hook 
recommends four refleting glaſſes placed in the tube, 
whereby the force of the rays will be ſo weakened, as 
only to ſtrike the eye with a 256th part of their force; 
— this he prefers to all others. 

M. Huygens only blackens the inſide of the 22 

of the teleſcope, by holding it over the flame or ſmoke of 
a lamp, &c. or rather he blackens a piece of plain glaſs, 
and holds it between the eye and the object-glaſs; or, 
which is beſt of all, he claps the ſmoked glaſs to another, 
with a rim of thick paper between to keep the black from 
rubbing off, and fits the two into a frame, to be applied 
between the eye and the 4 But the beſt method 
of viewing this luminary, is by the ſolar teleſcope. See 
Solar TELESCOPE. 
HELIOSTAT 4A, in optics, an ingenious inſtrument 
invented by the learned Dr. $'Graveſande ; ſo called from 
its uſe, which is to fix, as it were, the rays of the ſun in 
a horizontal direction acroſs the dark chamber, all the 
while it is in uſe, 

This inftrument is an automaton, or piece of clock- 
work, whoſe parts are as follow : | 

A A (Plate XLVIII. fg. 1) is a frame, about which 
a metalline ſpeculum 8 1s ſuſpended, moveable about its 
axis, by means of two ſmall ſcrews a, a. This frame is 
fixed to the piece C, which being hollow is moveable 
upon the cylindric ſhaft P. This pillar is fixed on a 
triangular baſe or foot ſet perpendicularly, by the three 
ſcrews B, B, B. | 

On the back part of the ſpeculum is fixed a long ; 
lindric wire, or tail D, in a perpendicular poſition. By 
this it is connected to the ſecond part of the helioſtata, 
which is a common thirty-four hour clock, repreſented 
at H; the plane of Nees clock is ſet parallel to that of 
the equator in any given place, This clock is ſuſtained 
en the column F G, in which it is moveable up and 
down by a thin lamina or plate that enters it as a caſe, 
and fixed to a proper height by two ſcrews d, d, at the 
ſide, The whole is truly adjuſted to a perpendicular 
ſituation by means of three ſcrews I, I, I, in the tripod 
L,L, M, and the plummet Q, whoſe capſis muſt anſwer 
to the point o beneath. 

The axis of the wheel which moves the index NO, 
over the hour-circle, is ſomewhat large, and perforated 
with a cylindric cavity approaching a little to a conical 
figure; and receives the ſhank of the ſaid index N O very 
cloſe and tight, that by its motion the index may be car- 
ried round. In the extremity O of the index is a ſmall 
cylindric piece, with a cylindric perforation to receive 
Vol. II. No. 51. 
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the tail t of the fork T, yet ſo as to admit a free motion 
therein. In each fide of the fork are ſeveral holes ex- 
actly oppoſite each other, in which go the ſcrews, r, r, 
upon ome ſmooth cylindric ends moves the tabular 
IECC NK. 

f When the machine is to be fixed for uſe, another part 
is made uſe of to adjuſt it ; which is called the ſitor, 
and is denoted by the letters VXY Z (fig. 1,2.) The 
cylinder C is removed with the ſpeculum from the foot 
and the braſs column VX put on in its ſtead, and ad- 
heres more ſtrickly to the pin e, that it may keep its po- 
ſition while the machine is conſtituted, . 
On the top of the column, about X as a center, moves 
the lever Y Z, fo that it may be any how inclined to the 
horizon, and keep its poſition. 'The arm Y X may be of 
any length at pleaſure, but the arm Y Z is of a peculiar 
conſtruction, and of a determinate length. To this arm, 
which extends no farther than y, is adapted a ſliding-piece 
Z x ſharp-pointed at Z. By this the arm X Z is deter- 
mined to a given length, the piece E x being fixed by the 
ſcrews z z. Upon this arm is drawn the ſhort line v x, 
by wich it may be lengthened in the whole, and is ,2; of 
the whole length X Z, when ſhorteſt, The reaſon is, 
this arm is always to increaſe and decreaſe in proportion 
to the ſecant of the ſun's declination to the radius X 2 
when ſhorteſt ; but the radius is to the ſecant of 239 30 
(the ſun's greateſt declination) as 10000000 to 10904411, 
or as 100 to 109, Now the reaſon of this conſtruction 
of the arm X Z is to find for any given day the diſtance 
of the center of the ſpeculum S from the top / of the ſtyle 
N, which muſt ever be equal to the ſecant of the ſun's 
declination ; for it muſt always be equal to the diſtance 


of the the top of the ſaid ſtyle / from the center of the cy- 


linder R in the fork T, and that is always equal to the 
ſaid ſecant of declination, 

For ſince the ſtyle I N and the fork T are in a poſition 
rs to each other, therefore the middle hold in the 

ides of the fork being (as they muſt be)of the ſame height 

above the end of the index O as is the height of the ſtyle 
NI, it is evident that, on an equinoctial day the ſun's 
rays will paſs directly through the perforation of the 
piece R, if it be put in a poſition parallel to the plane of 
the ecliptic, or that of the clock; and alſo that the top 
of the ſhadow of the ſaid ſtyle will fall exactly on the 
ſaid hole. 

In this caſe. the top of the ſtyle is at the leaſt diſtance 
from the central point of R, and therefore may be repre- 
ſented by radius, while in any other poſition above or be- 
low, the diſtance will increas in proportion to the ſe- 
cant of the angle which the rays make with this firſt or 
middle ray, that paſs by the top of the ſtyle, and through 
the whole R. 

Now it may be demonſtrated, that on any day of the 
year, if the clock and its pedeſtal be ſo fixed that the line 
of XII be exadly in the meridian, and that the poſition 
of R in the fork be ſuch that the ſun's rays go directly 
through it, and the ſhadow of the ſtyle's top fall juſt up- 
on the hole; moreover if the diſtance of the center of the 
ſpeculum 8 from the top of the ſtyle / be made equal (by 
the poſitor) to the diftance of the central point of R there- 
from; and, laſtly, the tail of the ſpeculum DE paſſing 
through R; if then the clock be put into motion, the in- 
dex NO ſhall carry about the tail of the ſpeculum in 
ſuch a manner, that at all times of that days when the 


ſun can come upon the ſpeculum, it will reflect the rays 


conſtantly in one and the ſame poſition and direction all 
the time without variation. | 
The machine thus conſtituted is placed in a box or 
caſe, and ſet in a window with one ſide open, expoſed to 
the ſun, and all the other parts cloſe ; ſo that when the 
room is made dark, and the folar microſcope fixed to the 
fore-part of the box in which the helioſtata is placed, juſt 
againſt the center of the ſpeculum to receive the reflected 
horizontal beam, all the experiments of the dark cham- 
ber are then performed as uſual. . 
HELIOTROPIUM, turnſole, in botany, a genus of 
plants whoſe flowers is monopetalous and ſaucer-ſhaped 
the tube is the length of the cup; the limb is plane, di- 
vided lightly into five ſegments and obtuſe : the ſmaller 
ſegments ſtand alternate and are acute; the larger are 
placed between: the mouth is cloſed by five 23 
E quamulæ, 
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ſquamulz, joined in the form of a ſtar ; there is no peri- 
carpium, the calyx remains unaltered, and contains four 
oval acuminated ſeeds, Li oa 

A decoction of common turnſole purges phlegm and 


bile, It is good againſt the ſting of ferpents : the leaves 
are ſaid to take away warts, ulcers, gangrenes, and ſcro- 


phulous tumours, 


HELIX, in geometry, the ſame with a ſpiral line. 

HELIx, in architecture. Some diſtinguiſh; between it 
and ſpiral, Daviler fays a ſtaircaſe is helical, when the 
ſteps wind round a cylindrical newel ; whereas the ſpiral 
winds round a cone, continually approaching nearer its 
axis. Helix alſo denotes, in architecture, the caulicules 
or little volutes under the flower of the Corinthian capi- 
tal, called likewiſe urillæ. | | 

HEL1x, in anatomy, the external circle or border of 
the ear, in contradiſtinction to the inner protuberance 

"correſponding thereto, called the anthelix, See EAR, 

HELL, Gehenna, Tartara, Hades, Infernus, &c. the 
place of divine puniſhment after death, in contradiction 
to heaven, 

As all religion have ſuppoſed a future ſtate of exiſtence 
after this liſe, ſo all have their hell or place of torment, in 
which the wicked are ſuppoſed to be puniſhed. The hell 
of the ancient heathens was divided into two manſions, 
the one called Elyſium, on the right hand, pleaſant and 
delightful, appointed for the ſouls of good men ; and the 
other called Tartara, on the left, a region of miſery and 
torment, appointed for the wicked. The latter was on- 
ly hell in. the preſent reſtrained ſenſe of the word. 

HELLEBORE, Helleborus, in botany, a medicinal 
plant which the ancients reputed as a ſpecific for the 
cure of melancholy and madneſs, &c. There are two 
forts of it, white and black hellebore : | 

I/hite HELLEBORE, Helleborus albus, Veratrum, and 
Neeſewwort, is a root ſo different from that diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſame name with the contrary epithet of black, that 
one would wonder how the ſame common term of helle- 
bore came to be attributed to both of them. 


White hellebore is a root naturally covered with a | 


vaſt quantity of fibres. It is of an oblong and ſomewhat 


- tuberous figure, and its general ſize is an inch or two in 


length, and about + of an inch in diameter. Its ſurface 
js extremely rough and uneven, being deeply furrowed, 
and oſten covered toward the top with ſcaly or flak 
membranes. It is of a moderately firm an Do 
texture, not very heavy, nor extremely hard. It cuts 
tolerably eaſy with a knife, and leaves a ſmooth but not 
very gloſly ſurface. Its colour on the outſide is a deep 
duſky brown, but, when broken, it appears of a whiti 
hue; its fibres' are moderately thick and very numerous, 
and of a paler colour than the reſt of the root. It has 
very little ſmell, but has an acrid, bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, 
| extremely nauſeous taſte, 

White beflebore is to be choſen. in large and fair roots, 
plump, full, and not too much wrinkled on the ſurface, 
not too eaſily broken, and not appearing duſty when 
broken, for theſe are marks of decay : it ould be clear- 
ed from the fibres before it is uſed, as they have much 


leſs virtue than the body of the root. . 


The plant which produces our white hellebore, which 
we may pretty ſafely affirm to be the ſame with that of 
the ancients, is one of the polygamia monæcia of Lin- 


næus, and one of the herbæ multiſiliquoſæ ſive corni- 


culatæ of Mr. Ray. It is kept frequently with us in 
the gardens of the curious under the name of white hel- 
lebore, and is deſcribed by authors in general under that 
of veratrum flore ſub viridi, and helleborus albus flore 
ex viridi albeſcente. 6 11 85 

White hellebore given in powder or in infuſion is a 
very rough vomit, and at preſent is never adminiſtered 
as Tuch - the ancients uſed it in this intention, but onl 
when deſperate diſeaſes required a remedy ſo violent. It 
is a powerful ſternutatory, and is ſometimes uſed as ſuch 
in ſoporoſe diſeaſes; but the principal uſe made of it at 
preſent is externally, in unguents for the itch, among the 
common people. 

Black- iELLEBORE, Helleborus niger Malampodium, 
and Chri/ſtmas-Roſe, is a root conſiſting principally of 
long and tolerably thick fibres. It is compoſed of a 
tuberous button or head, which is ſeldom much larger 


Y 


drops. 
ariſing from obſtructions of the viſcera. 


| 


than a ſmall walnut, often not fo big as a nutmeg; this 
is of a duſky black colour and of a wrinkled ſutface. 
From this there iſſues a multitude of fibres or filaments, 
which are two, three, or more inches long, of a roundiſh 
figure, but uſually ſomewhat twiſted in the drying, of a 
tolerable ſmooth ſurface, and of a black colour; but 
within it is white, and about the thickneſs of a pack- 
thread. The whole root is light and of a lax texture, 
eaſily cut and powdered when not damp. When freſh, 
it bas a pungent and acrid ſmell, and a very diſagreeable 
taſte; in which there is a mixture of bitter, acrid, and 
mawkiſh, which gives an inclination to vomit, even as 
ſoon almoſt as it is taken into the mouth. 

The plant which produces the true black hellebore is 


one of the polyandria Polygynia of Linnzus, and of the - 


herbæ multiſiliquoſæ five corniculatæ of Mr, Ray, and 
is deſcribed by Caſpar Bauhine under the name of helle- 
borus niger flore roſeo, and by others under that of hel- 


leborus niger verus, or 1 It is a low plant, the 


ſtalks which ſupport the leaves riſing from the root are 
about five or ſix inches long, the leaves are deeply di- 
vided into nine parts more or leſs, which ſtand like 
fingers. The flowers ſtand on naked ſtalks five or fix 


inches long, and are very large and beautiful, compoſed - 


of five petais, which are at firſt white, then purpliſh, 
and finally greeniſh, and have no cup. Theſe are ſuc- 
cecded by feveral capſules arranged together into a head, 
and containing the ſeeds. b 

Black hellebore was known among the phyſicians in 


| all ages that we have any account of. Dioſcorides and 


T heophraſtus are familiar with it; they call it melam- 
ium; which name, they tell us, it had from one 
Helampo, the firſt man in their hiſtories who uſed it, or 
who invented purging as a cure for diſeaſts, and who 
cured Prztys's mad daughters with it. Though we find 
the Greeks familiar with the names of melampodium 
and helleborus, we are left a little in the dark, as to their 
hellebore being the ſame as ours. However, there ſeems 
great reaſon, from the deſcription, figure, and qualities 
of, our black hellebore, to ſuppoſe it is the very kind 
mentioned by Hippocrates and all the old Greeks, but 
that by ſome accident there is an error in Dioſcorides's 
deſcription of this plant. | 
Black hellebore is a purge, but not an eaſy one. It is 
ſometimes given in ſubſtance from ten grains to twenty; 
in which doſe, unleſs the root be decayed, it operates 


very, briſkly; it is ſometimes alſo given as a puree in in- 


fuſion. In tincture it is principally preſcribed as an 


alterative for attenuating the humors ; it has been alwa 


famous in maniac caſes, and is ſtill given in them, tho* 
rather as an alterative than purge. The purging with 
hellebore, however, ſeems to have becn. coeval with the 
practice of phyſic. Hippocrates makes frequent men- 
tion of it, and ſeems to have given the white as well as 
the black. They uſed many correctives for thoſe vio- 
lent medicines, and that they might be ſure of thepatients 
having them genuine, often ſent him to the place where 
the plants grew, At preſent the uſe of the black helle- 
bore as a purge is almoſt out of doors, the chemical 
preparations of antimony and mercury having been found 


ſo much more certain, and ſo well to anſwer all its pur-' 


ſes. 


The ancients, who knew nothing of many of our 
ſtronger, purges, might be glad of this, difagreeable and 


rough as it was; but there ſeems reaſon to diſregard it 
in this intention at preſent, as we have ſo many more 
eligible medicines, 
alterative,, and the only preparation of it, kept in the 
ſhops, is a tincture which, in the late London diſpen- 


ſatory, is ordered to be made * infuſing four ounces. of 
the root with two ſeruples of cocheneal in a quart of 


proof ſpirit, till it has obtained a ſtrong tincture from it 
in a ſand-heat. The doſe of this is from fifteen to fifty 
It is given in hyſteric- caſes, and in all diſeaſes 


HELM, among ſeamen, implies a large piece of thick 


board, hung upon googings bolted into the ſtern-poſt 


of a ſhip, upon which it revolves, and by its motion 

directs the courſe of the ſhip at ſea. | 
'The helm is compoſed of two or three parts, viz. the 
rudder, the tiller, and the Wheel; this laſt part how- 
ever 


We at preſent only uſe it as an 
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ever A ſeldom uſed but in men of war, and the largeſt 
merchant ſhips. 


The rudder is that part of the helm which is hung on | 


the outſide of the ſtern-poſt, as before deſcribed : in the 
top of the rudder there is a mortice cut, into which 1s 
firmly bolted the tiller, which is a om of timber thruit 
into the rudder to turn it ; and, laſtly, the wheel is em- 
ployed to move the tiller with go facility from one 
{ide to the other, in directing a ſhip. | 
HELMET, an ancient defenſive armour worn by 
horſemen, both in war and in tournaments. It covered 
both the head and face, only leaving an aperture in the 
front ſecured by bars, which was called the viſor. 
HELONIAs, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower conſiſts of fix oblong equal petals, with the 
ſame number of ſtamina, The fruit is a roundiſh cap- 
ſule, having three cells, each containing a roundiſh 
ed. 
: HELVE, a term uſed among country people for the 
handle of a hatchet, pick-ax, mattock, or the like, 
HEMEROCALLIS, day lilly, in botany, a genus 
of plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of an infundibuliform- 
campanulated corolla : the tube is ſhort, the limb patent, 


and divided into ſix reflexed ſegments. The fruit is an | 


oval three-cornered capſule, containing three cells, which 
are filled with roundiſh ſeeds, 


This genus includes the lilio-aſphodelus of Tourne- 
ſort. 
HEMERODROMI, in Grecian antiquity, centi- 


nels and guards appointed for the ſecurity and preſerva- 
tion of cities and other places. 

HEMICRANIA, in medicine, a ſpecies of head- 
ach, wherein only one half or fide of the head is 
affected. | 

HEMICYCLE, in architecture, is defined by Da- 
viler to be an arch forming a perfect ſemicircle, See the 
articles ARCH and BRIDGE. 33 

To conſtruct ſuch an arch of hewn ſtone, they divide 
hemicycle into a certain number of equal parts, and 
faſhion an equal number of vouſoirs, which will com- 
plete the arch: however, that there may be no joint in 
the middle, where the key-ſtone ſhould be, they always 
take care that the number of vouſoirs be an odd one, 

HEMICYCLIUM, in antiquity, a part of the or- 


cheſtra in the ancient theatres, 
HEMICYCLIUM alſo ſignified a kind of ſun-dial, being 


a concave ſemicircle, the upper cuſp of which looked to 


the north. On the middle of the hemicyclium ſtood a 
ſtyle, whereof the point that correſponded to the center 
of the hemicycle, repreſented the center of the earth; 
and its ſhadow, being projected on the concavity of the 
hemicycle, which repreſented the ſpace between the two 
tropics, pointed out not * the declination of the ſun, 
and the day of the month, but likewiſe the hour of the 


day. 

HEMINA, in Roman antiquity, a liquid meaſure, 
which, according to Arbuthnet, was equal to half a 
wine pint Engliſh meaſure; its contents being 2,818 
ſolid inches. dee the article MEASURE. | | 

HEMuIONITIS, mules fern, in botany, a genus of 
plants, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies ; the fructifica- 
tions of this genus are arranged into lines, ſometimes 
branched, often uniting and interſecting one another. 

HEMISPHERE, Ele un, in geometry, the 
half of a globe or ſphere, when divided into two by a 


plane paſſing through its center. 


The center of gravity of a hemiſphere is five-eighths 
of the radius diſtant from the vertex. It is proved in 
optics, that a glaſs hemiſphere unites the parallel rays at 
the diſtance of a diametgr and one-third of a diameter 
from the pole of a glaſs. SAS | 

HEMISPHERE, in aſtronomy, particularly denotes one 
half of the mundane ſphere. The equator divides the 
ſphere into two equal parts, called the northern and 
ſouthern hemiſpheres, having the north and ſouth poles 
in their reſpective zeniths. The horizon alſo divides the 
ſphere into two hemiſpheres, the upper and lower, hav- 
ing the zenith and nadir in their reſpective vertices. 

EMISPHERE alſo denotes a projection of half the ter- 


reſtrial globe, or half the celeſtial ſphere on a plane, and | 


is frequently called planiſphere, 
3 


| 


, - 

HEMISPHEROTDAL, in geometry, an appellatiot) 
given to whatever approaches to the figure of an hemi- 
ſphere, but is not exactly ſo, 

HEMIS TICH, in poetry, denotes half a verſe, or a 
verſe not compleated, 

In reading: common Engliſh verſes, a ſhort pauſe is re- 
quired at the end of each hemidiſtich, or half verſe, 


HEMIT ONE, in the ancient muſic, what we now 
call a half note or ſemitone. 


HEMITRIT ZEUS, in medicine, a kind of fever; 


denoting the ſame as ſemi-tertian, returning twice every 


day. 

HEMLOCK, Cicuta, in botany. See CicuTA. 

HEMP, the name of a plant too well known to need 
any deſcription here; but it may not be improper to re- 
mark, that the flowers and the fruit (commonly called 
ſeeds) of hemp always grow ſeparately on different ſtems; 
and conſequently on different plants, as this never has 
more than one ſtem proceeding from the root, 

The foil for hemp ſhould be a rich loam, eaſily 
brought into fine tilth ; and it ſhould be well manured; 
New! broken up land is found to be peculiarly good for 
this x Zo but flat grounds lying og the ſides of rivers, 
and enriched by the ſediment left on them when the wa- 
ters overflow, are the beſt of all for it. If hemp is to be 
ſown on very 11 ſoils, they muſt be brought into ſo 
good tilth, and be ſo well manured, that their mould may 
remain looſe: in this caſe, ſuch ſoils yield very great 
crops. Dry lands are not fit for hemp: it does not riſe 


well in them, but remains ſhort and {tinted in its growth; 


and its fibres are then generally too woody, which renders 
them hard. All theſe are conſider-ble defects, even for 
the coarſeſt works. It is however, true, that, in rainy 
derer it ſucceeds better on dry grounds than on moiſt: 
ut as ſuch years are not the moſt common, the beſt ſitu- 
ation for a hemp- ground is generally thought to be along 
the ſide of a ſtream, or of a ditch ſo full 
that the water may conſtantly be nearly on a level with 
the ſurface, but without overflowing it while the hemp 
remains on the ground. i 
As it is eſſential to have the ground in exceeding fine 
tilth, the firſt ploughing ſhould be given it as early in the 
autumn as the — man's other buſineſs will permit. 
Some are ſo curious in the preparation of their ground for 
hemp, that they give this firſt ſtirring by hand; and tho? 
it be a tedious and more expenſive way than plough- 
ing, they think that the difference of the crop repays them 


well, In whatever manner it be done, the ground ſhould J.. 


be looſened as deep as poſſible, and laid rough, that it 
may be the better mellowed by the winter's froſt, eſpeci- 
ally if the foil be ſtrong. If the hemp is to be ſown on 
ground purpoſely broken up, and which is covered with 
coarſe graſs, or other ſimilar productions, its ſurface 
ſhould — pared off and burnt; or it ſhould otherwiſe be 
brought to a perfectly ſine tilth. The ground ſhould be 
ploughed again in February, or more early if the ſeaſon 
will permit; and then alſo Boule be laid on the manure, 
whether of horſe-dung, or the ſcouring of ponds and 
ditches, after it has had time to ripen; for theſe are pre- 


ferable to 3 though all manures, which render 
t fi 


the earth light, are 


that marle is not, to his knowledge, uſed for this purpoſe. 
He likewiſe thinks that it is beſt to dung the hemp-ground 
every year before the winter ploughing, in order that the 
dung may have time to rot during that ſeaſon, and that 
the ſpring ploughing may afterwards mix it the more tho- 
roughly with the earth; for all hemp grounds ſhould be 
well dunged at leaſt once a year, | | 
To prepare the hemp-ground thoroughly for receiving 
the ſeed, it ſhould have two or three good ploughings in 
the ſpring, or even more, if the farmer's convenitncy will 
permit, and the nature of the foil be ſuch as to admit of 
them; for the more frequently it is ſtirred in the ſpring, 


in proportion to the quality of the ſoil, the better the crop 
will he, About a _— t or three weeks ſhould inter- 


vene between each of theſe ploughings, and they ſhould 
at laſt lay the ground quite ſmooth and even. If any 
lumps or clods of carth yet remain after all theſe plough- 
ings, they ſhould be broken by hand: for the, whole 
hemp-ground muſt be as level, and of as fine a mould, as 
the beds of a garden, Th 


of water, as 


or hemp, M. Du Hamel remarks, _ 


| 
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The firſt ſpring ploughing ſhould be given acroſs the 
former; and before the next ploughing is the proper time 
to ſpread ſheeps dung, pigeons dung, poultry dung, or 
whatever. other ſuch like manures are uſed ; though {till it 
is to be feared, that, if the ſpring prove dry, theſe hot 
dungs may burn the ſeed, which they would not do if they 
were laid on before the winter: but in this caſe a greater 
quantity of dung muſt be uſed, or leſs advantage muſt be 
expected from it. 
he ſeaſon for ſowing hemp depends in a great meaſure 
on the quality of a ſoil. In 1 light ground, it ſhould 
be ſown as ſoon as the danger o froſt, or other inclemen- 
cy of the weather, is over, in the latter end of April or be- 
inning of May, that ſo it may get up early, and, by co- 
bong the ground, prevent the danger of drought. In wet 
cold grounds, it ſhould be ſown later, that is to ſay, not 
till the ſun has exhaled the too great moiſture of thoſe 
rounds; and this may not be till the middle, or even the 
atter end of May. The author of the before-mentioned 
account of hemp in the Memoirs of the Royal Society 
of Agriculture at Tours, adviſes to ſow hemp even ſo late 
as the latter end of June, in caſe the ſeaſon of it be not 


' favourable ſooner ; and he obſerves, that the crop ſown 


then will be as plentiful, and of as good a quality, as if 
the ſowing had not been delayed ſo long, eſpecially if a 
very dry ſeaſon does not come on immediately after, The 
truth of this is evinced by the experience of thoſe who 
are obliged to ſow a ſecond, and ſometimes a third crop, 
when their former ſowing has miſcarried through the in- 
clemency of the weather, and particularly of froſt, which 
is a great enemy to hemp. Another reaſon too, which he 
aſſigns in favour of late ſowing of hemp, is, that the huſ- 
bandman may by this means have an opportunity of de- 
ſtroying the firſt growth of weeds, which would choak 
the hemp, if it were ſown before they had come up. 

The huſbandman ſhould be particularly attentive to the 
weather, when he ſows hemp ; for the ſeaſon then ſhould 
neither be too dry nor too rainy, If either of theſe is 
the caſe, he had better defer his ſowing ; though he 
ſhould, if poſſible, always chuſe a time juſt after a gentle 
fall of rain. 

The hemp ſeed that is ſown ſhould always be of the 
growth of the preceding year, becauſe, as it is a very 
eily grain, its oil is apt to become rancid, if it be kept 
long ; and the ſeed then loſes greatly of its vegetative 
power; inſomuch that, when it is two years old, many 
of the grains will not riſe at all ; and if it be older, a yet 
leſs quantity will grow. Experience has alſo proved, that, 
as in other grain, ſo likewiſe in this, it is adviſeable every 


ſecond or third year to chuſe the ſeed from a ſoil different 


from that on which it is to be ſown. 

When the ſoil is deep, and in fine order, it is beſt to 
ſow this ſeed thick, eſpecially if the hemp be intended for 
fine uſes, becauſe the plants run moſt into height, when 
they ſtand cloſeſt together, and their fibres are then b 
much the finer. ey ſhould not, however, ſtand fo 
very thick as to choak one another; becauſe this would 
occaſion a conſiderable loſs of plants. It is therefore ne- 


_ ceflary to obſerve a medium, the knowledge of which is 


eaſily acquired by practice: and indeed, in general, hem 
grounds ſeldom are too thinly ſtocked with plants, unlen 
when part of the ſeed has been deſtroyed by froſts, drought, 
or other accidents. I he uſual quantity is three buſhels 

to an acre. 
As ſoon as the hemp ſeed is ſown, it muſt be carefully 
covered with earth, either by means of a harrow, if the 
round has been ploughed, or with a rake, if it has been 
on by hand; and beſides this precaution, the whole 
hemp ground muſt be conſtantly watered till the ſeed has 
riſen ; for otherwiſe numbers of birds, and eſpecially 
pigeons, will deſtroy it entirely, without ſparing even the 
feeds that have been well buried. It is true, that pigeons 
and birds which do not ſcratch, do no great hurt to the 
ins of corn that are well covered with earth : but the 
hufk of theſe grains do not riſe up out of the ground with 
their green ſhoots, as thoſe of hemp always do; and then 
it is bor theſe birds, miſtaking them for perfect feeds, tear 
them away with the young plants to which they adhere, 
and thereby commit vaſt havock. So greedy are the 
pigeons, in particular, after theſe ſeeds, that none of the 
common ways of frightening birds will keep them off: 
1 


| often properly made uſe of for this purpoſe: but as that 


| over which th 
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nay, M. Du Hamel aſſures us, that he has ſeen ſtrong 
men, and even dogs, ſo wearied out with fatigue, as to 
be forced to give up the taſk, when the hemp ground has 
been large. Happily this troubleſome work does not laſt 
long ; for when the hemp has put forth a few leaves, it 
requires no farther tending. | 

The firſt ſeaſon for gathering it is about Lammas, 
when a 2 part of it will be ripe; that is, the light 
ſummer hemp which bears no ſeed, and is called fimble- 
hemp. When it is ripe the ſtalks grow white, and the 
leaves fall downwards, turning yellow at the top; it 
muſt then be pulled up, dried, bound up in bundles as 
big as may be graſped in both hands, and laid for 
uſe. Care muſt be taken not to break what is left ſtand- 
ing, becauſe it is to grow till near Michaelmas before it 
will be fit to gather: this is uſually called karle-hemp. 
When it is gathered, lay it in the ſun three or four days 
to dry, and then ſtack or houſe it till the ſeed be threſhed 
out, 

An acre of hemp, in the beſt land, commonly yields 
about two or three quarters of ſeed, which, with the 
hemp unwrought, is often worth from 5 to 81. but if 
wrought, from 10 to 121. but the fimble-hemp is not- 
worth above half as much as the other. 

When the ſeeds are threſhed out of the heads, the 
ſtalks are laid up in bundles and ſteeped in a ſtanding 
water, the cleaner it is the better. Here they are faſ\- 
tened to poles, and left to ſoak about fifteen days; and 
when the ſubſtance of the ſtalk is almoſt rotten, the 
bundles are taken out and well dried. 

When the hemp, after having been properly ſteeped, is 
taken out of the water, the — * of it ſhould be untied, 
and ſpread upon ſand, or upon ſtrong rocky ground; or, 
if neither of theſe be at hand, it may be laid upon a field 
that has been lately reaped, and where the ſtubble ſtill 
remains ſtanding. The ſtubble will keep it hollow, and 
it will dry the ſooner. Some dry their hemp by ſpreading 
it out and ſetting it upright againſt a ſunny wall, or by 
laying it along the ſide of a ditch. Graſs is not fit for 
laying it on, becauſe there will ariſe from thence a moiſ- 
ture which will rot the hemp. For this reaſon it is; that 
the place where hemp is ſpread to dry, ſhould be as free 
as poſſible from every kind of damp. When the hemp 
is thoroughly dry, it is bundled up again, and carried 
home, where it ſhould be kept in a very dry place till it 
is wanted for peeling or breaking. 

The method of peeling hemp is ſo ſimple, that a de- 
ſcription of it would be needleſs : even children, and the 
aged and infirm may perform it with eaſe, by only takin 
one ſtalk after another, breaking the reed, and ſlipping off 
the bark. This may likewiſe become the employment of 
every perſon belonging to the farm in winter evenings, 
and at ſuch times as the weather will not admit of their 
working without doors. It muſt however be allowed, 
that there-are ſome inconveniencies attending this me- 
thod : the peeled hemp comes off in ribbands, which do 
not anſwer in the hackling ſo well as that which has been 
broken ; more of the uſeleſs membranes, eſpecially to- 
wards the root, ſtill adhere to it, and, by increaſing its 
weight, render it, to uſe the common ſaying on this oc- 
caſion, better for the ſeller than for the buyer; beſides 
which, the hemp does not always peel off in equal 
lengths, and from thence ariſe conſiderable diſadvantages, 
and loſs in its future dreſſings. | * 2 

The hemp which is to be broken ſhould firſt be render- 
ed very ary becauſe thę reed will then be more brittle, 
and therefore part the more eaſily from the bark, There 
are ſeveral ways of drying it. Meſſieurs Du Hamel and 
Marcandier deſcribe a kind of cave or cavern, in which it 
is commonly dried in many parts of France. This cavern 
is generally ſix or ſeven feet high, five or ſix feet wide, 
and nine or ten feet long. A hollow under a rock is 
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cannot always be met with, it frequently is neceſſary to 
have recourſe to art. In this caſe, ſome form the top of 
their vault with dry ſtones, others cover it with broad flat 
ſtones, and others again only cloſe it with pieces of wood, 
lay a quantity of earth ſufficient to ſtop. 
up all the interſtices: but which ever of theſe methods 
is taken, the drying place ſhould be fo ſituated as to 
be ſheltered from the north and north-eaſt winds, and 
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be open to che ſouth, that it may receive the benefit of 


the ſun ; becauſe the uſual ſeaſon for breaking of hemp 
is in clear froſty weather, when the buſineſs of the field 
is ſuſpended, 

At about four feet above the floor of this 


lace, and two feet from its mouth or entrance, three 


ars of wood, about an inch thick, are placed acroſs the 


cavern, from ſide to ſide, and there fixed. On theſe 
bars is laid, about ſix inches thick, the hemp that is to 
be dried. A careful perſon keeps conſtantly burning, 
under the hemp ſo laid, a ſmall fire made o * = 
of the reeds of hemp that has already been broken or 
peeled. The perſon thus employed muſt be Oy 
watchful, becauſe, as this kind of fuel is ſoon conſumed, 
and muſt of courſe be frequently repleniſhed, in order to 
keep a conſtant and regular fire all over the hearth (for 
this is abſolutely neceſſary) great care muſt be n 
that the flame do not ever rife ſo high as to ſet fire to the 
hemp, which is exceedingly combuſtible, eſpecially after 
jt has been tried ſome time. The ſame perſon alſo takes 
care to turn the hemp from time to time, in order that 
it may be dried equally in all its parts; and likewiſe to 
put on freſh hemp, when the former is dry enough to be 
taken away and ſent to the break. 

Where but a ſmall quantity of hemp is to be tried, an 
oven is doubtleſs the ſafeſt method; and when the hemp 
is dreſſed at home, it may perhaps be dried as faſt by this 
means, as the other avocations of the family will admit of 
its being wanted. The only attention requiſite in this 
caſe is, that the oven be not ſo hot as to endanger the fine 
and tender fibres of the hemp: for too great a heat ma 
not only ſcorch them, but likewiſe ſo parch the oil in the 
hemp, as that the hemp will afterwards remain harſh and 
dry, and not be ſo eaſily whitened as it might otherwiſe 
be. 


It alſo is uſual, where the quantity of hemp is greater 
than can be managed with an oven, to dry it on a kiln; 
and this is a good method; provided the fire here be alſo 
very moderate, and made of ſuch materials as do not blaze 
or ſparkle, becauſe of the great aptneſs of dry ar eaſily 
to take fire. Coke is r the very beſt fuel that can 
be uſed for this 9 

The operation of breaking hemp, by which general 
term is however ſtrictly meant only the breaking of the 
reed, which ſome call the bun, or woody part of the 
ſtem, within the bark, for the bark itſelf, of which is 
made the filamentous ſubſtance that is ſpun and, uſed in 
manufactures, only bends under the hand of the dreſſer, 
and does not break; this operation, I ſay, has hither ge- 
nerally been executed three ways, namely, by beating 
the hemp with beetles, which is a laborious and tedious 
work ; or by the Dutch hand-break, which is in every 
reſpe& much preferable to the beetle; or by fluted rollers 
worked Dy horſes, wind, or water, but of choice by the 
latter, where a running ſtream can be procured. This 
laſt is more expeditious, and leſs laborious than either of 
the other ways; but is. dangerous to the workmen em- 

loyed therein, becauſe, if by any inadvertence the rollers 
ſhould catch hold of their fingers, the loſs of a limb at 
leaſt is inevitable. The only means of preventing this 
dreadful conſequence, in ſuch a caſe, is to have an iron 
crow at hand, ready to clap inſtantly between the rollers, 
as is practiſed in ſugar-works, which are of a ſimilar 
conſtruction, * | 

The fluted rollers are undoubtedly the beſt inſtrument 
for breaking hemp, becauſe the length of the ſtalk and 
{trength of the reed of this plant muſt render the Dutch 
breaka very tedious operation, eſpecially when large quan- 
tities of hemp are raiſed, as muſt be the caſe wherever a 


ſufficiency of it is cultivated to anſwer the purpoſes of the 


great and important manufactures in which it is employ- 
ed in this nation. | | 

The Moravian hemp-mill, uſed in America, is alſo a 
good inſtrument. It conſiſts of a large heavy, ſtone, 

aped like a ſugar-loaf, with the ſmall end cut off. A 
body of that form will go round in a circle, if it be 
moved on a plane. This is moved by a water-mill, and 
the hemp, being laid on the floor, in its way, is bruiſed 
by the weight of the ſtone paſling over it. | 

After the hemp has been broken, it undergoes a ſecond 


operation, which is commonly termed ſwingling or ſcutch- 
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ing. The intention here is, to ſeparate the reed from the 


| hemp, and this is done by one or other of the following 


ways. In the firſt, the workman takes a handful of hemp 


in his left hand, and, holding it over the edge of a board, 


ſtrikes it with the ſharpened edge of the long, flat, and ſtrait 
piece of wood, commonly called a ſwingle hand, or 
ſcutcher. The author of the thirty-ſeventh letter in the 
Dublin Society's Weekly Obſervations recommends that 
the cutting edge of the ſcutcher be made of a circular 
form, in order that its greateſt force may fall on the middle 
of the hemp, and thereby ſpread it, by which means it 
will be the more equally cleared of the remaining broken 
pieces of the reed. But this method is, at all events, 
very laborious and tedious; and therefore water-mills have 
been erected, in which ſeveral ſcutches, fixed in the ſame 
axle-tree, are moved with great velocity, Here the work 
is performed with great expedition, and much leſs fatigue 
to the workmen; but a greater waſte is made of the 
hemp, owing to the velocity with which this engine is 
turned. 

Before the hemp, thus prepared, is heckled, it uſually 
undergoes a third operation, called beetling, the deſign of 
which is to looſen, and thereby mare thoroughly ſeparate 
its fibres. The beetles uſed for this purpoſe are moved 
either by hand or by water. 

HEN, Gallina, in ornithology, though uſed in a ge- 
neral ſenſe to ſignify any female bird, is more particu- 
larly reſtrained to thoſe of the order of gallinæ. 

EN-BANE, a plant called by botaniſts hyoſciamus, 
See the article HYoscilamus. 

Hen-MovuLD, among farmers, denotes a black ſpongy 
ſoil, fitter for grazing than for corn. 

In ſome places, indeed, they give the name of hen- 
mould to a rich black earth mixed with whitiſh ftreaks, 
which is exceeding fertile. 

HENOTICON, in church hiſtory, a deeree or edict 
of the emperor Zeno, made at Conſtantinople, in the 
year 482, by which he pretended to reconcile all parties 
under one faith, It is generally agreed that Peter, pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, and Acacius, patriarch of Conſtan - 
tinople, were the authors of this decree, and that their 
deſign was to compliment the emperor with a right of 
pre cribing regulations in matters of faith. The emperor 

y this decree, arrogated to himſelf the right of being 
head of the church. Pope Simplicius, however, in the 
year 483, condemned the henoticon, and cited Acacius, 
the chief promoter of it, to appear before him at Rome; 
but it was not entirely ſuppreſſed till the 518. 

HENTING, among farmers, a mated of ſowing 
immediately before the plough, by which, it is pretend- 
ed, a great deal of charge is ſaved. See PLouGninG. 

HenTinG FuRRows, thoſe turned from each other 
at the bottom, in ploughing ridges. See PLoUGHING. 

HEPAR, the liver, in anatomy. See Lives. 

HEPATIC, in medicine and anatomy, any thing be- 
longing to the liver. 

1 Allos. See the article Aloks. 

HEPA T ICA, noble liverwort, in botany, a low plant 
without any other ſtalk than the pedicles of the leaves 
and flowers; the leaf is cut, not very deep, into three 
lobes, entire about the edges; the flower is commonly 
blue, ſometimes reddiſh or white, hexapetalous, ſet in a 
three-leaved cup, with numerous ſtamina in the middle, 
which are followed by a cluſter of whitiſh ſeeds. It is 
perennial, grows wild on gravelly ſhady grounds in Ger- 
many and other parts of Europe, and flowers in our gar- 
dens in March, or ſooner. | a 

This herb is a mild reſtringent and corroborant; in 
which intentions, infuſions of it have been drank as tea, 
or the powder of the dry leaves given to the quantity of 
half a ſpoonful at a time. 

HEePATICA, liverwort, in botany, a ſpecies of moſs, 
conſiſting of numerous obtuſe lacineated leaves, lying 
over one another, marked on the ſurface with white tu- 
bercles reticularly diſpoſed through. the green ſubſtance 
of the leaf, ſhooting out underneath fine capillary roots 
from the extremities of the leaves iſſue clear whitiſh pe- 
dicles, bearing globular bodies, which when ripe contain 
black minute ſeeds like duſt, It is perennial, grows on 


moiſt ſtony places, and runs up to ſeed in March or 


April. i 
| F This 
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This moſs is recommended as an aperient, reſolvent, | 


and purifier of the blood. From the 1 though 


mild, pungency and bitteriſhneſs of its taſte, ſinking as it 
were into the tongue, it promiſes to, be à plant of no in- 
conſiderable virtue, though it is at preſent diſregarded, 

HEPATITIS, in medicine, an inflammation of the 
liver, with an impoſthume of that organ. | 

HEPATOSCOPIA, in antiquity, that branch of 
divination which predicted future events, by inſpeCting 
the entrails of animals, but eſpecially the liver. 

HEPATUS, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of labrus, with 
the lower jaw longer than the upper, a forked tail, and 
tranſverſe black lines en each ſide, 

HEPHASTIA, in Grecian antiquity, an Athenian 
feſtival in honour of Vulcan, the chief ceremony of 
which was a race with torches. | | 

It was performed in this manner: the antagoniſts were 
three young men, one of whom, by lot, took a lighted 
torch in his hand, and began 
was extinguiſhed before he had finiſhed the race, 'he 
delivered it to the ſecond ; and he, in like manner, to 
the third: the victory was his, who firſt carried the torch 
lighted to the end of the race: and to this ſucceſſive de- 
livering of the torch, we find many alluſions in antient 
writers. | 

HEPTACHORD, in the antient poetry, 1 
verſes that were ſung or played on ſeven chords, that is, 
on ſeven different notes. In this ſenſe it was applied to 
the lyre, when it had but ſeven ſtrings. One of the 
intervals is alſo called an heptachord, as containing the 

number of degrees between the extremes. 

HEPTAGON, in geometry, a figure conſiſting of 
ſeven ſides, and as many angles. In fortification, a 
place is termed an heptagon that has ſeven baſtions for 

its defence. 

HEPTAGONAL Numstss, in arithmetic, a ſort 
of polygonal numbers, wherein the difference of the 
terms * the correſponding arithmetical progreſſion is 5. 
One of the properties of theſe numbers is, that if they 
be multiplied by 40, and q be added to the product, the 
ſum will be a ſquare number. 

HEPTAMERIS, in muſic, the ſeventh part of a 
meris; being, according to M. Sauveur, the forty-third 
part of the octave. 

HEPTANDRIA, in botany, a claſs of plants, the 
ſeventh in order, comprehending the plants that have 
hermaphrodite flowers, and ſeven ſtamina in each. 

Of this claſs there are only two genera, the eſculus 
and trientalis. See the articles EscuLus and TRIEN“ 
TALIS, 

HEPTANGULAR, in metry, an appellation 
given to figures which have — ay a 

HEPTARCHY, a government of ſeven perſons : 
alſo a ftate or country divided into ſeven kingdoms, 
and governed by ſeven independent princes; in which 
ſenſe it is particularly applied to the government of 
South Britain, when divided amongſt the Saxons. 

HEPTATEUCH, the ſeven firſt books of the Old 
Teſtament, containing the pentateuch, or five books of 
Moſes, and the books of Joſhua and Judges. 

HEPHTHEMIMERIS, in antient poetry, a verſe 
- conſiſting of three feet and an half, or ſeven half feet. 

It likewiſe denotes a cæſura after the third foot of a 
verſe, 

HERACLEIA, an antient feſtival celebrated in 
honour of Hercules by ſeveral ſtates of Greece. 

HERACLEONTTES, a ſect of chriſtians, the fol- 
lowers of Heracleon, who refined upon the gnoſtic 
divinity, and maintained that the world was not the 
immediate production of the Son of God, but that he 
was only the occaſional cauſe of its being created by the 
demiurgus. The Heracleonites denied the authority of 
the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, maintaining that 
they were mere random ſounds in the air; and that St. 
John the, Baptiſt was the only true voice that directed 
to the Meſſiah. 

HERACLEUM, in botany, a genus of the pentan- 
dria-digynia claſs of plants, the general flower of which 
is difform and radiated; the ſingle flowers of the difc 
conſiſt each of five equal petals, but thoſe of the radius 
conſiſt of five unequal petals; the fruit is elliptic, 
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| oxen; and on their arrival at the temple, they oftered an 


Another feſtival of this name was celebrated every 
his courſe ; if the torch | 
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compreſſed, and ſtriated on each fide in the middle, and 
contains two oval compreſſed ſeeds, To this genus 
belongs the ſphondylium, or cow's parſnep of authors. 
HERACLIDZ, or Return of the HERACLID# into 
Peloponneſus, in chronology, a famous epocha, that 
conſtitutes the beginning of profane A all the 
time preceding that period being accounted fabulous. 
This return happened in the year of the world 2862, 
an hundred years after they were expelled, and eighty 
after the deſtruction of Troy. 2 
HERAIA, an antient Greek feſtival obſerved at 
Argus, and ſome other places, in honour of Juno, in 
which two proceflions were made to the temple of that 
goddeſs; one by men in armour ; and a ſecond, in which 
the prieſteſs of Juno was drawn in a chariot by white 


hecatomb. 


fifth year at Elis, at which ſixteen matrons were ap- 
pointed to weave a garment for the goddeſs : there were 
alſo games, at which young virgins contended for the 
vidory.. ' | 
This name was alſo given to a ſolemn day of mourn- 
ing kept at Corinth for Medea's children, who were 
buried in the temple of Juno Aſtræa. | 
HERALD, an officer at arms, whoſe buſineſs it is 
to declare war, to proclaim peace, to marſhal all the 


ſolemnities at the coronation, chriſtening, marriage, 


and funeral of princes; to blazon and 'examine coats of 


| arms, &c, 


The three chief heralds are called Kings at Arms, 
the principal of which is Garter; the next is called 
Clarencieux, and the third Norroy ; theſe two laſt are 
called provincial heralds. | 

Beſides theſe, there are fix other inferior heralds, viz. 
York, Lancaſter, Somerſet, Richmond, Cheſter, and 
Windſor; to which, on the coming of king George I. 
to the crown, a new herald was added, ſtyled Hanover 
herald; and another, ſtyled Gloceſter king at arms. 

The kings at arms, the heralds, and four pourſui- 
vants, are a college or corporation, erected by a charter 
granted by Richard III. by which they obtained ſeveral 
privileges, as to be free trom ſubſidies, tolls, and all 
troubleſome offices. | 


HERALDRY, the knowledge of what relates to 


| the bearing of arms, the laws, and regulations thereof, 


and likewiſe the marſhalling ſolemn cavalcades, pro- 
ceſſions, coronations, inſtalments, 
funerals, nuptials, &c. 
A coat of arms is often a public teſtimony of the 
merit of a family, and a ſtrong motive to virtuous 
actions. The 2 of bearing arms is very ancient, 
being originally derived from the practice of engraving 
or painting devices upon the fhields, targets, banners, 
&c. peculiar to military men. ODS 
There is ſcarce a nation in the univerſe but very 
anciently appropriated fomething of devices to them- 
ſelves, by which they were diftin uiſhed from other 
people. Nor were theſe marks of dilkinction confined to 
nations, but tribes, families, and particular perſons had 
their badges, by which they were known from the reſt 
of mankind. * | 2 | 


After a long time theſe honourable marks of diſtinRion 
| became the peculiar privilege of ſovereigns, &c. who 


beſtowed them on perſons of merit, as public rewards of 
their good ſervices, | | 
It appears from the beſt authors, that the arms of 
houſes, as well as the double name of families, were not 
known before the year one thouſand ; and ſeveral have 
endeavoured to prove, that the uſe of arms did not begin 
till the Croiſades of the Chriſtians. It was the ancient 
tournaments that fixed the uſe of armories. Henry the 
Fowler, who regulated the tournaments in Germany, 
was the firſt who introduced theſe marks of honour, 
which appear of older ſtanding in Germany than any 
other part of Europe. Such of the nobility and gent 
as croſſed the ſeas in the expeditions to the Holland, 
alſo, aſſumed theſe tokens of honour to diſlinguiſh them- 
ſelves, Before theſe times we find nothing upon ancient 
tombs but croſles with Gothic inſcriptions, and repre- 
ſentations of the deceaſed, The hiſtory of Geoffry, 
g N | count 
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monk of Marmontier, is the moſt ancient monument 
which makes mention of a coat of arms; nor do they 
appear on any coins before the year 336. We meet 
with figures, it is true, much more ancient, both in 
ſtandards and medals, but neither cities nor princes ever 
had arms in form. Originally, none but the nobility 
had a right of bearing arms. But Charles V. having, 
by charter in 13715 permitted the Pariſians to bear arms, 
from their example the more eminent citizens of other 
places did the like. Camden tefers the original of here. 
ditary arms in England to the firſt Norman kings, and 
their uſe, he ſays, was not eſtabliſhed till the reign of 
king Henry III. and inſtances ſeveral of the moſt con- 
ſiderable families in * cnn wherein from that time 
the ſon always bore difterent arms from the father. At 
the ſame time it became the cuſtom for private gentle- 
men to bear arms, | borrowing them from the lords, of 
whom they held in fee, or to whom they were molt 
devoted. Arms at preſent follow the nature of titles, 
being hereditary, and diſtinguiſhing families and kin- 
dred, as names do perſons and individuals, 

It is a rule that, the more ſimple and the leſs diver- 
ſified the arms are, the more noble and ancient. Full 
and entire arms are ſuch as retain their primitive purity, 
without alterations, diminutions, or abatements. The 
arms of princes of the blood, all younger ſons, &c. are 
not pure and full, : ; 

HERB, in pharmacy, an appellation given to the 
ſtalks and leaves of plants, eſpecially ſuch as are fleſhy 
and ſucculent, and die away every year; but is alſo fre- 
quently uſcd to denote the leaves alone. 

The term herb, therefore, denotes the ſtalks and 
leaves, in contradiſtinction to the flowers, ſeeds, and 
roots. 

Quincy gives the following directions for the gather- 
ing and preſerving of herbs, They ſhould be gathered 
juſt when beginning to flower, as being then in greateſt 
perfetion ; and this muſt be done when there is no rain 
or dew upon them, otherwiſe they will be apt to turn 
black in drying. The _— to be dried in the ſhade, 
as too great heat exhales their moiſture too faſt, and 
deſtroys their beautiful verdure. The freſher they are 
uſed the better, though ſome may be kept much longer 
than others. So long as the freſh colour they dry with 
continues, they may be truſted in medicine, but no 


longer. 

HERBAGE, comprizes all kinds of herbs; it alſo 
ſignifies, in law, the green paſture provided by nature 
for the food of cattle : it is alſo uſed for the liberty a 
man hath of feeding his cattle in another man's ground, 
as in the foreſt. 

HERBAL, a book deſcribing the figure, genus, 
. ſpecies, properties, virtues, &c. of herbs, trees, ſeeds, 
and plants. It alſo denotes a collection of ſpecimens of 
the ſeveral kinds of plants, dried in the leaves of a book. 

HERBALIST), a perſon converſant in plants, the 
ſame as botaniſt, 

HERCULES, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtella- 
tions of the northern hemiſphere, ' 

HERCULEUS Morbus, in medicine, the epileply ; 
ſo called from the terror of its attacks and the difficulty 
of cure, 

HEREDITAMENTS, in law, are ſuch immove- 
able things as a man may have to himſelf and his heirs, 
by way of inheritance, or which, not being otherwiſe 
bequeathed, of courſe deſcend to the next heir of blood, 
and fall not to the executor or adminiſtrator, as chat- 
tels do. | 

This word extends to whatever is inheritable, be it 
zeal, perſonal, or mixed; and in conveyances, by the 
”y—_ of hereditaments, manors, houſes, lands, rents, 

c. will paſs. _ ; 

HEREDITARY, an appellation given to whatever 
args ch to a family by right of ſucceſſion, from heir to 
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HERESY, the crime of obſtinately 1 in 
e that are contrary to the fundamentals of 
religion. — 

HERE TIC, a general name for all ſuch perſons 
under any religion, but eſpecially the Chriſtian, as 
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count of Anjou, and ſon of Foulquès, written by a | profeſs or teach religious opinions contrary to the eſta- 


bliſhed faith, or to what is made the ſtandard of 
orthodoxy. 

HERISSON, in fortification, a beam armed with a 
great number of iron ſpikes, with their points outwards, 
and ſupported by a pivot, on which it turns. 

Theſe ſerve as a barrier to block up any paſſage, and 
are frequently placed before the gates, and more eſpe- 
cially the wicket doors of a town or fortreſs, to ſecure 


thoſe paſſages, which muſt of neceſſity be often opened 


and ſhut, | 

HERMANNIA, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe 
flower is pentapetalous and twiſt againſt the ſun ; the 
ſtamina are hve broad filaments, topped with ere& 
acuminated antheræ. The fruit is a roundiſh pentagonal 
_—_— with five cells, containing a number of ſmall 

8. 
HERMAPHRODITE, one who partakes of botk 
exes. 

Moſt, if not all thoſe reported to be Hermaphrodites, 
are probably no other than mere women, whoſe clitoris 
is grown to an exorbitant ſize, and whoſe labia puden- 
dorum become preternaturally tumi | 

The lateſt botaniſts and floriſts call a diviſion of 
plants Hermaphrodites; and divers of the infe& and 
reptile kind are alſo Hermaphrodites, particularly worms 
and ſnails. 

HERMATHENA, in antiquity, a ſtatue repre- 
ſenting Mercury and Minerva both in one. 

HERMERACLES, in antiquity, a ſtatue com- 
pounded of the figures of Mercury and Hercules. 

HERMES, or HERMA, in antiquity, a fort of 
ſquare, or cubical figure, of Mercury, commonly made 
of marble, though ſometimes of brats without arms of 
legs, and placed by the Greeks and Romans in theit 
croſs-ways. | 

HERMETIC, or HERMETICAL Art, a name given 
to chemiſtry, on a ſuppoſiticn that Hermes 'Triſmegiſtus 
was the inventor, or excelled therein, | 

We know but little of this Hermes, only that he was 
an ancient king of ' Egypt, a'thouſand years before 
A ſculapius, RL 

HERMETICAL Philoſophy, that which undertakes to 
ſolve all the phænomena of nature from the three che- 
mical principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury, A con- 
ſiderable addition was made to the ancient hermetical 
philoſophy by the modern doctrine of Alcali and Acid. 

HERMETICAL Phy/ic, the art of healing as founded 
on the Hermetical philoſophy. i 

HERMETICAL Seal, a method of ſtopping glaſs-veſſels 
for chemical operations ſo very accurately, that nothin 
can eſcape. It is done by heating the neck of the veſſel 
in the flame of a lamp, till it be ready to melt, and 
then twiſting it cloſe together with a pair of pincers. 

Veſlels may likewiſe be ſealed hermetically, by ſtop- 
ping them with a plug of glaſs well Juted into the neck 
of the veſſel; or by inverting another ovum philoſophi- 
cum over that wherein the matter is contained. 

HERMIT', EremiTaA, or EREMIT, a devout per- 
ſon retired into a ſolitude, to be more at leiſure for 
prayer and contemplation. | ; | 

ERMITAGE, a ſmall hut or habitation, built in 
ſome deſert or ſolitary place, inhabited by a hermit, 

HERMODACTYL, in pharmacy, is a drug about 
which there has been great —7 „among authors 
who have treated of theſe ſubjects, in times when na- 
tural hiſtory was leſs known: many ſuppoſed it to be 
the fruit of a plant; this, however, is an opinicn too 
abſurd to be at this time advanced by any body, and, 
notwithſtanding the ſingular figure of the HermodaRyl, 
there is no body who now diſputes its being a root. | 

There is ſcarce any root ſo well diſtinguiſhed by its 
ſhape as the HermodaQyl; it is of a determinate and 
regular figure, and repreſents a ſort of trigonal pyramid 
ſituated in the midſt of the baſe, or the common figure 
of a heart cut in two; one end is broad, the other ends 
in an obtuſe point; and one fide is protuberant, the 
other flat, and appearing as if the root had been ſplit at 
it; and on the protuberant ſide there runs all along 
from the point or apex to the center of the baſe a fur row. 
It is not much leſs determinate in ſiae, than in ſhape ; 

it 
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it is ſeldom met with of leſs than half an inch in length, 
and very rarely of more than an inch. It is of a per- 
fectly ſmooth and even ſurface, and of a looſe ſpongy 
texture, eaſily falling into a farinaceous powder on 
being rubbed in a mortar. It is moderately heavy, and 
has very little hardneſs; it does not cut eaſily with a 
knife, and where it does, it exhibits an irregular fur- 
face. Its colour on the ſurface is a pale brown, with a 
faint caſt of reddiſhneſs among it ; within it is perfectly 
white, like flour of wheat, 

We are not to imagine that the hermodactyl, as we 
have been here deſcribing it, that is, as it is found 
among the druggiſts, is the complete root of a plant in 
its natural ſtate, It is rather the nucleus of a bulÞous 
root diveſted of its external coats, and prepared for dry- 
ing, and for medicinal uſe. 

HermodaQyls are brought to us from Egypt and 
Syria, where the people eat them, in order to make 
themſelves fat. The plant which produces the hermo- 
dactyl is one of the number of the triandria monogynia 
of Linnæus, and of the herbz bulboſa radice præditæ 
of Mr. Ray. It is a ſpecies of colchicum, or meadow 
faffron, very different from ours indeed, and probably 
not yet well deſcribed by any author. 

ermodactyls, examined by a chemical analyſis, yield 

a large quantity of an acid, and no ſmall portion of an 
urinous phlegm, a little oil, a large quantity of earth, 
and a very ſmall quantity of fixed alkali ſalt. 

The dried roots, as we have them in the ſhops, are a 
gentle purge, and have the credit of being peculiarly 
good in rheumatic diſorders; but, at preſent, are but 
ittle uſed. 

HERNIA, in medicine, a preternatural tumour 
formed in the abdomen, particularly in the navel, 
inguen, and ſcrotum, by a protuberance of the inteſ- 
tines or omentum, and uſually known by the name of 
rupture, 

* Theſe tumours differ firſt, according to their place or 
ſituation: thoſe formed at the navel are called ompha- 
Jocele, or exomphalus. 

A hernia in the'groin is called bubonocele, and that 
of the ſcrotum, oſcheocele, &c. 

Hernias are alſo diſtinguiſhed from the body or ſurface 
contained in, or forming, the tumour : when from a 
protuberance of the — 2 a hernia is termed en- 
terocele; when from the omentum, epiplocele; if from 
flatuſes, pneumatocele; and if from water, hydro- 
cele, &c. 

HERNIARIA, rupture-wort, in botany, a genus of 
plants whoſe flower is apetalous, but conſiſts of a mono- 
phyllous- coloured cup into five ſpreading r and 
is perſiſtent. The fruit is a ſmall capſule placed in the 
bottom of the cup, and contains a ſmooth oval pointed 
ſeed. 7 

A ſpecies of this genus, called herniaria glabra or 
ſmooth rupture-wort (which grows naturally 
parts of England) is recommended by Schroder ina dia- 
betes : he ſays, it helps to diſſolve the ſtone, and ab- 
ſterges the mucus from the ſtomach and other parts; 
but its chief uſe is in plaſters and ointments, to be 
applied outwardly againſt ruptures. 

HERO, in the ancient mythology, a great and illuſ- 
trious perſon, of a mortal nature, though ſuppoſed by 
the populace to partake of immortality; and, after his 
death, placed 7 the number of the gods. 

Heroes were perſons partly of divine and partly of 
human extraction, being begot between a deity and a 
mortal, and coincides with what we otherwiſe call a 
demi-god ; ſuch was Hercules, who was the ſon of 
Jupiter by Alcmena : accordingly Lucian deſcribes a 
hero to be a medium between a god and man, or rather a 
compoſition of both. 

HERO is alſo uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe for a 

reat, illuſtrious, and extraordinary perſonage ; particu- 
far y in reſpect of valour, courage, intrepidity, and 
other military virtues. 

F. Bouhours makes this diſtinction between a hero 
and a great man, that the former is more daring, fierce, 
and enterprizing; and the latter more prudent, thought- 
ful, and reſerved. In this ſenſe we ſay, Alexander was 
a hero, and Julius Cæſar a great man. 
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called ſhingles. 
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HERO F a Poem, or Romance, is the principal per- 
ſonage, or character therein. See the article Cha- 
RACT ER. 

The hero of the Iliad is Achilles; of the Odyſſce, 
Ulyſſes; of the ÆEneid, Æneas; of Taſſo's Jeruſalem, 
Godfrey of Bulloign; of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, Adam; 
though Mr. Dryden will have the Devil to be Milton's 
hero, in regard he gets the bettet of Adam, and drives 
him out of paradiſe. 

Many of the critics find fault with the hero of the 
neid, for being too delicate, wanting the fire, firm- 
neſs, and uncontroulable ſpirit, remarkable in the hero 
of the Iliad. Piety, tenderneſs, and ſubmiſſion to the 
gods, are virtues of the middle claſs of mankind; they 
do not ſtrike enough for a hero who is to be the inſtru- 
ment of ſuch notable exploits. In anſwer to this, F, 
Boſſu obſerves, that Aneas's character was not to be 
formed on the model either of Achilles or Ulyſſes; nor 
to be of ithe ſame kind with them, as the fable and 
deſign of the Æneid were very different from thoſe of 
the Iliad and Odyſſee. Virgil's defign was to perſuade 
the Romans to receive a new form of government, ard 
a new maſter; who muſt have all the qualities requiſite 
for the founder of a ſtate, and all the virtues which 
make a prince beloved. 

HEROIC, ſomething belonging to a hero, or hero- 
ine: thus, 

Heroic Ac, that age or period of the world wherein 
the heroes are ſuppoſed to have lived. The heroic age 
coincides with the epic poem. See the article Epic. 

HEROIC VERSE, that wherein heroic poems are 
uſually compoſed ; or it is that proper for ſuch poems, 
In the Greek and Latin, hexameter verſes are uſually 
denominated heroic verſes, as being alone uſed by Ho- 
mer, Virgil, &c. See the article HEXAMETER, 

Alexandrine verſes of twelve ſyllables were formerly 
called heroic verſes ; but later writers uſe verſes of ten 
ſyllables. 

HEROINE, a woman of an heroic ſpirit, or who 
makes the principal perſonage in an heroic poem. See 
the articles HERO and PoE. 

HERON, in ornithology, a bird of the ardea-kind, 
with a hanging creſt, 

HERPES, in medicine, a bilious puſtule, which 
breaking out in different manners upon the ſkin, ac- 
cordin 5 receives different denominations. 

If they appear ſingle, as they frequently do in the 
face, the baſe is inflamed, and the top pointed; and 
having diſcharged a drop of matter, the redneſs and 
pain go off, and they dry away, There is another ſort 
more corroſive and of greater malignity, when a cluſter 
of puſtules riſe in a ring, accompanied with ſmart, and 
ſometimes with great itching ; this ſpecics is termed 
ferpigo, and vulgarly the tetter or ring-worm, 

Another kind of this diſeaſe appears in large cluſters 
upon the neck, breaſt, loins, &c. attended with a flight 
fever and inflammation. The heads are white and 
mattery, which are ſucceeded by a ſmall round ſcab 
refembling millet ſeed, whence its name, and vulgarly 
See the artice ERYSIPELAS. 

HERRING, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of clupea, 
with the lower jaw longeſt, and without any black 
ſpots. It is from five to eight inches in length, and 
between one and two in breadth. 

HERSE, in fortification, is a lattice or portcullice, 
made in the form of a harrow, and {tuck full of iron 
ſpikes. 

It is uſually hung by a rope, faſtened to a moulinet, 
which is cut in caſe of a ſurprize, or when the firſt gate 
is broken with a petard, to the end that it may fall and 
ſtop up the paſſage of the gate, or other entrance of a 
fortreſs. 

Theſe herſes are alſo often laid in the roads, with 
the points upwards, to incommode the march both of 
the horſe and infantry. 

HERSILLON, in the military art, a fort of beam, 
&c, between ten and twelve feet long, whoſe two 
ſides are full of ſpikes, to incommode both horſe and ſoot. 

The word is a diminitive of the preceding. 


HESPER, Heſperus, in aftronomy, the evening ſtar, 


| Venus being fo called when ſhe ſets after the ſun. 


The 
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The word is Greek. E-wige;, the brother of Atlas, 
and father of the Heſperides, 

HLSP-RIDES, in the ancient mythology, were 
the daughters of Heiperus, which were three in number, 
ole, Arethuſa, and Heſpercthuſa. They are repre- 
ſented by the ancients as having the keeping of certain 

olden apples on the other fide the ocean, The poets 
align them a dragon to watch the fruit: this dragon 
Hercules flew, and carried off the apples. 

HFSPERIS, dame's violet, in botany, a genus of 

ants 
— ſtamina are ſix ſubulated filaments (two of which 
are ſhorter than the reſt) theſe are topped with linear 
erect antheræ. The fruit is a plain oblong compreſſed 
bilocular pod, with two valves, containing many ovated 
compreſſed leeds, : 

HETEROCLITE, among grammarians, one of the 
three variatione in irregular nouns, and defined by Mr. 
Ruddiman a noun that varies in declenſion; as hoc vas, 
vaſis; hæc vaſa, vaſorum. . 

Other grammarians take the word heteroclite in a 
larger ſenſe, applying it to all irregular nouns. 

ETERODOX, in polemical divinity, ſomething 
contrary to the faith or doctrine eſtabliſhed in the true 
church, in contradiſtinction to orthodox. 

HETERODROMUS /e#:s, in mechanics, a lever 
where tae fulcrum or point of ſuſpenſion is placed 
between the power and the weight, and where the 
weight is elevated by the deſcent of the power, and con- 
trariwiſe, This is what we otherwiſe call a lever of 
the firſt kind. 

If the weight be in the middle between the power and 
the fulcrum, or the power between the weight and the 
fulcrum, the lever is denominated homodromous. 

HETEROGENEOUS, heterogeneal, ſomething that 
conſiſts of parts of diſſimilar kinds, in oppoſition to 
homogeneous; and theſe diſſimilar parts are called 
heterogeneities. 

HETEROGENEOUS, in mechanics, is particularly ap- 
plied to thoſe bodies whoſe denſity is unequal in different 
parts of their bulk, 


HETEROGENEOUS Light, that which conſiſts of rays ' 


of different refrangibility, reflexibility and colour, 

HETEROGENEOUS Nowns, in grammar, ſuch as are 
of one gender in the fingular number, and another in 
the plural. 

HETEROGENEOUS Numbers, are ſuch as conſiſt of in- 
tegers and fractions. | 

HETEROGENEOUS Quantities, are thoſe which are of 
ſuch different kinds, as that one of them, taken any 
number of times, never equals nor exceeds the other, 

HETEROGENEOVS Furds, ſuch as have different radi- 
cal ſigns, as /* aa, , /*q, 18, &c. 

HETEROSCIL, in geography, commonly denotes 
thoſe inhabitants of the earth in the temperate zones, 
whoſe ſhadow at noon is always projected the ſame way, 
either northward or e 

Heteroſcii however, ſtrictly, denotes thoſe inhabitants, 
which, during the whole year, have their noon-tide 
ſhadows projected different ways from each other. Thus 
the inhabitants of the northern temperate zone are he- 
teroſcii with regard to thoſe of the ſouthern. The in- 
habitants of one part of the torrid zone are heteroſcii 
with regard to thoſe of the reſt, and to thoſe of one of 
the temperate zones, except all the ſolſtices: and even 
at that time, all of the torrid zone are heteroſcii with re- 
gard to thoſe of one of the temperate zones. But as the 
people of the torrid zone have their ſhadow now on this, 
and then on that ſide, they are called amphiſcii. 

HEXACH ORD, in the ancient muſic, a concord, 
called by the moderns a ſixth. 

There is a greater and leſſer hexachord; the greater 
conſiſts of two greater tones, two leſſer tones, and one 
greater ſemitone, which make five intervals: the leſſer 
conſiſts only of two greater tones, the leſſer and two 
greater ſemitones. The proportion of the former is as 
3 to 5; and that of the other as 5 to 8. 

HEXAEDRON, Hexahedron, in geometry, one of 
the Platonic or five regular bodies, being a ſolid conſiſt- 
ing of ſix equal ſides or faces, properly called a cube. 

The ſquare of the fide of a hexaedron is in a ſubtriple 
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whoſe flower is tetrapetalous and cruciform; 


| 
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ratio to the ſquare of the diameter of the circumſcribed 
ſphere. Hence the ſide of the hexaedron is to the ſide 
of the ſphere it is inſcribed in, as 1 to 4/ 3, and conſe- 
quently incommenſurable thereto. 

HEXAGON, in geometry, a figure of ſix ſides, and 
as many angles, 

If the fides and angles be equal, it is called a regular 
hexagon. The ſide of a regular hexa on inſcribed in a 
circle is equal to the radius of that circle; hence a regu- 
lar hexagon is inſcribed in a circle, by ſetting the ra- 
dius off tix times upon the periphery : as 1 to 1.672, ſo 
is the ſquare of the fide of any regular hexagon to the 
area thereof nearly. 


HEXAMETER, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a 


verſe conſiſting of fix ſeet. 


The firſt four feet of a hexameter may be either dac- 
tyls or ſpondees ; but the laſt foot ſhould in ſtrictneſs be 
a ſpondee, and the laſt but one a dactyl, as in Homer 
and Virgil. | 

HEXANDRIA, from + fix, and amp male, the name 
of the ſixth claſs in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, in- 
cluding all thoſe plants whoſe flowers arc hermaphrodite, 
and furniſhed cach with fix ſtamina or male parts. To 
this claſs belong the lilly, narciſſus, tulip, aſparagus, 
aloe, garlic, with ſeveral other genera, 

HEXAPETALOUS FLowERs, amon 
are thoſe whole corolla conſiſts of fix — 
leaves. 

HEXAPLA, in church hiſtory, a work publiſhed by 
Origen, containing a part of the Old Teſtament in the 
original Hebrew, with ſeveral verſions of it in fix co- 
lumns ; from whence it was called hexapla, or the ſix- 
fold edition, 

HEXASTYLE, in architecture, a building with fix 
columns in front, 

HIATUS properly ſignifies an opening, chaſm, or 
gap; but it is particularly applied to thoſe verſes where 
one word ends with a vowel, and the following word 
begins with one, and thereby occaſion the mouth to be 
more opened, and the found to be very harſh. 

HIBISCUS, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower conſiſts of a double 1 calyx, containing 
a quinquepetalous cordated corolla. The ſtamina are 
compoſed of a number of filaments joined in a column, 
and terminated with reniform anthere, The fruit is a 
quinquevalvular capſule with five cells, which contains 
ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. "This genus includes the 
malvaviſcus of Dillenius, and the ketmia of "Tournefort, 
a ſpecies of which is the well known ſhrub commonly 
called athlæa frutex. 

HICCUr, or Hiccovon, Singultus, in phyſic, a 
ſpaſmodic, convulſive, interrupted, and uneaſy concuſ- 
ſion of the diaphragm, and ſome of the parts affixed to 
it, made in inſpiration, and accompanied with a ſono- 
rous exploſion of the air through the mouth, ; 

HIDE, the ſkin of beaſts, but particularly applied to 
thoſe large cattle, as bullocks, cows, horſes, &c. 

Hipe of Land, was ſuch a quantity of land as might 
be plowed with one plough within the compaſs of a year, 
or ſo much as would maintain a family; ſome call it 
ſixty, ſome eighty, and ſome an hundred acres, 

HID E- hOUND, among farriers, a diſtemper in horſes, 
when the ſkin ſticks fo faſt to the back and ribs, that the 
hand cannot ſeparate one from the other without great 
difficulty ; his body is at the ſame time lean, his back- 
bones ſtand up, his guts are for the moſt part deficient 
in moiſture, and his dung dry, and more offenſive than 
common, 

If a horſe become hide-bound by hard riding and 
ill keeping, he may be cured by good keeping, If it be 
the effect of a fever, or ſome other diſeaſe, if that be 
cured which is the cauſe, the effect will ceaſe; but if he 
has no fever upon him, and he is hide-bound only from 
lowneſs of blood and fpirits, give him boiled barley, 
white-water, or the like; and when his fleſh is raiſed, 
harden it with good oats, beans, and moderate exer- 
ciſe, 

HIERACIUM, hawkweed, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower is compound, uniform, and imbri- 
cated ; the corollulæ are monopetalous, linear, legulat- 
ed, and indented in five parts; at the extremity of the 
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ſtamina are five very ſhort hairy filaments topped with 
cylindraceous antherz; a pericarpium is wanting, but 
the cup, which is ovated and connivent, contains the 
jecds, which are ſolitary, four-cornered, fort, and 
winged with down. 


HIERACIT ES, Hicracitæ, in church hiſtory, chriſ- 
tian heretics in the third century, ſo called from their 
leader Hierax, a philofopher of Egypt, who taught that 
Melchiſedec was the Holy Ghoſt, denied the reſurrec- 
tion, and condemned marriage : he likewiſe held, that 
no one could be ſaved who died before he arrived at 
ears of diſcretion. The diſciples of Hierax taught that 
the Word, or Son of God, was contained in the Father, 
as a little veſſel is contained in a great one; from whence 
they had the name Metangimoniſts, from the Greek 
wort pirayyuwoarc, Which ſignifies contained in a veſſel, 
HIERARCHY, among divines, denotes the ſubordi- 
nation of angels. See the article ANGEL, 
HitrARcny likewiſe denotes the ſubordination of the 
clergy, eccleſiaſtical polity, or the conſtitution and 
goverument of the chriſtian church, conſidered as a ſo- 


ciety, 

HIEROGLYPHIC, a myſtic figure or ſymbol, uſed 
among the ancient Egyptians, to conceal the ſecrets of 
their theology. 

Hermes 'I riſmegiſtus is commonly eſteemed the in- 
ventor of hieroglyphics, which he fiſt introduced into 
the heathen 68s. whence they have been tranſplant- 
ed into the Jewiſh and Chriſtian. 

Hieroglyphics are a kind of real charaQters, which 
not only denote, but in ſome meaſure expreſs the things. 

HIEROMNEMON, in the ancient Greek church, 
an officer who was to ſtand behind the patriarch at the 
ſacraments, &c. and ſhew him the prayers, &c. he was 
to rehearſe, 

HIEROPHANTES, in antiquity, a prieſt amon 
the Athenians, who was the chief perſon that officiated 
in the Eleuſinia ſacred to Ceres and Proſerpine. 

HIEROPHYLAX, an officer of the Greek church, 
who is keeper of the holy things, utenſils, &c. the ſame 
with our ſacriſta or ſexton. 

HIEROSCOPY, Heroſcopia, a kind of divination 
performed by conſidering. the victim and every thing that 
occurs during the ſacrifice. 

HIGH, is applied to the elevation of a body above the 
horizon or even the ground: it alſo denotes a perſon in 
power. 

Hi, in muſic, is ſometimes uſed in oppoſition to 
low, and ſometimes in the ſame ſenſe with acute, in op- 
poſition to grave, 

Hion Dutch, the German tongue in its greateſt 
purity as ſpoken in Miſnia, &c. 

HicH Operation, in chirurgery, a method of extract- 
ing the ſtone at the upper part of the bladder. See the 
article LiTHoOTOMY. 

HIGHNESS. The kings of England and Spain had 
formerly no other title; the firſt till the time of James I. 

and the ſecond till Charles V. 

The petty princes of Italy began to he complimented 
with highneſs in 1630. The duke of Orleans aſſumed 
the title of royal highneſs in 1631, to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf from the other princes of France. At preſent all 
the ſons of crowned heads are addreſſed by royal highneſs. 

HILARIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated every year 


by the Romans, on the eighth of thg calends of April, 


in honour of Cybele, the mother of the gods. Theſe 
were ſolemnized with great pomp and feſtivity, being 
apparently intended to expreſs their joy for the birth 
of the gods. And every perſon dreſſed himſelf in ſuch 
badges of dignity as he pleaſed. 

ILARO Dl, in antiquity, a ſort of poets among the 
Greeks, who went about ſinging little diverting ſongs, 
ſomewhat graver than the Ionic pieces. 

HILARO-TRAGEDIA, a dramatic performance, 
artly tragic and partly comic. This and the hilarodia 
Scaliger takes to be the ſame. From one Rhinthon, 
a comic poet of Tarentum, who was the inventor of 
this kind of poem, it was alſo denominated fabula 
Rhinthonica. 

HILUM, among botaniſts, denotes the eye of a bean. 

HIN, a Hebrew meaſure of eapacity for things liquid, 
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| folds of tables, &c. hang and turn in opening, ſhutting, 


have five. Hips and ſleepers are much the ſame; only 


| ted from the fore-part, and ſometimes from the hind- 


. 


containing the ſixth part of an epha, or one gallon two 
pints, or 2.533 ſolid inches, Englith meaſure, 
HIND, a female ſtag in the third year of its age. 
Hixbp-CALF, a male-hart or hind in the firſt year, She 
fawns in April or May. 
HINE, or Hd p, a huſbandman's ſervant. Thus 
the perſon who overſees the reſt, is called the maſter hine, 
HINGES, the joints on which gates, doors, lids, 


or folding. 

They are of different denominations, as butts, uſed 
by the joiners for hanging table-leaves, &c. Caſement, 
for hanging caſements upon dove-tails, and eſſes for 
light doors and lockers; garnet croſs, for hanging large 
doors or heavy ſcuttles in ſhips ; port, for hanging ſhips 
ports; ſcuttle, particularly uſed for ſcuttles. 

Beſides theſe there are many others of different forms 
and uſes, diſtinguiſhed by different names, as caſting, 
cheſt- black Lancaſhire, ſmooth- filed coach, deſæ, dozen 
ware long, dozen ware ſhort, weighty long, weighty 
ſhort, lambs-heads, port- ſide Lancaſhire, ſide ſmooth- 
filed, fide with ſquares, fide with riſing joints, Lan- 
caſhire and ſmooth-filed ſtalls; beds, box, trunk of 
ſeveral kinds; ſcrew, ſhutter, Lancaſhire joints, and 
Lancaſhire dozen-ware with hooks. 

Hinges of all kinds are prohibited to be imported. 

III, dog-roſe, a ſpecies of wild-briar, with ſingle 
pentapetalous flowers, of a whitiſh colour, mixed with 
various ſhades of red. It is one of the largeſt - plants of 
the roſe kind; grows wild in hedges; and flowers, as 
the garden forts, in June. 

1 he flowers of this ſpecies, of an agreeable but weak 
ſmell, and in taſte bitteriſh and roughith, are ſaid to have 
a greater degree of laxative virtuegthan thoſe of the 
damaſk roſe, together with a mild corroborating or re- 
ſtringent quality, The fruit, the only part of the dog- 
roſe made uſe ot in medicine among us, is agreeably dul- 
coacid, and ſtands recommended as a cooling reſtringent 
in bilious fluxes, ſharpneſs of urine, and hot indiſpoſi- 
tions of the ſtomach: the freſh pulp is made in the ſhops 
into a conſerve, by mixing-three ounces of it with five 
of fine ſugar. The pulp ſhould be ſeparated with great 
care from the rough ' prickly matter which incloſes the 
ſeeds; a ſmall quantity of which, retained in the con- 
ſerve, is apt to occaſion an uneaſineſs at the ſtomach, 
pruritus about the anus, and ſometimes vomiting. 

Hry-$sHorT, a diſorder in a horſe, when he has ſprain- 
ed his haunches, ſo as to relax the ligaments that keep 
the bone in its proper place. 

Hies, in building, thoſe pieces of timber placed at 
the corners of a root : they are longer than the rafters, 
by reaſon of their oblique poſition, not being ſquare in 
any angle, as rafters are but bevel at every one of them; 
and, as all rafters have but four planes, theſe commonly 


the ſleepers lie in the vallies, and 
hips; but thoſe ſurfaces which ma 
hip are the underſides of the ſleeper. 
Backs of a Hir, are thoſe two planes on the outſide of 
the hip, which lie parallel, both in reſpect of their len 
and breadth, with the ſuperficies of the adjoining op 
and end of the roof, | 
Hie-422uld, is with ſome the ſame as the back of the 
hip: others take it for the pattern commonly made of a 
piece of thin wainſcot, by which the back and ſides of 
the hip are ſet out. 
HieRogf, in building, called alſo Italian roof, is a 
roof without any gabf head, ſhred- head, or jerkin- 
head; which laſt are both gable and hip at the ſame end. 
A hip-roof has rafters as long, and with the angles 
at the foot, &c. at the ends of buildings, as it has at 
the ſides; and the feet of the rafters on the ends of ſuch 


join a-top with the 
e the back of the 


ng: ſtand on the ſame plane, and at the ſame 
wen —_ the foundation with rafters on the ſides of 
e roof, 


HIPPEUS, or Equinvus, in phyſiology, a fort of 
comet reſembling a horſe; yet, it is ſometimes oval, and 
ſometimes rhomboidal. And its train is ſometimes emit- 


part. Hence it is diſtinguiſhed into equinus barbatus, 


quadrangularis, and ellipticus. ˖ 
HIPPIATRICE, 


HIS 


HIPPIATRICE, the art of curing the diſeaſes, of 
horſes, or rather the farrier's art. ; 
HIPPOCAMPUS, the ſea-horſe. This is a little 
animal kept entire in our druggiſts ſhops, though at this 
time rather as matter of ornament or curioſity, than of 
real uſe. It has been diſputed by many, to what claſs 
of animals it really belonged ; but the height which 
natural knowledge has of late arrived at, has ſettled 
that point. | 

It is a fiſh, though of a very ſingular form, as we ſee 
it dried, and is of the fynganthus, or acus, the needle- 
fiſh kind. Artedi deſcribes it under the name of ſyn- 

anthus corpore quadrangulo pinna caudz carens, the 
ſquare needlefiſh with no tail fin. lian, Bellonius, 
Ray, and the other ichthyologiſts in general have called 
it hippocampus ; and the Italians at this time call it 
cavallo marino, and zidrach. 

It is about four or five inches in length, and near 
half an inch in diameter in the broadeſt part : its colour 
in the dried ſtate in which we ſee it is a deep reddiſh 
brown, and its tail is curled, or turned round under the 
belly. 

It is found about the ſhores of the Mediterranean in 
ſeveral places. There are alſo two other ſpecies found 
in the ſame places. . 

It has been celebrated for many virtues, but is at 
preſent wholly neglected, f 

HIPPOCENT AUR, in antiquity, a fabulous mon- 
ſter ſuppoſed to be half horſe and half man. 

A people of Theſſaly inhabiting near mount Pelion, 
who firſt taught the art of mounting on horſeback, gave 
occaſion to ſome of their neighbours to imagine that the 
horſe and man conſtituted but one animal. 

HIPPOCRAS, Vinum Hippocraticum, in medicine, 
an infuſion of aromatic powders in wine, which is after- 
wards edulcorated with ſugar or honey. 


It is prepared of various aromatics and other ingre- 
dients, according to the different intentions to be an- 


ſwered, &c. 

HIPPOCRATES's SLEEvE, Manica Hippocratis, a 
kind of filtre or ſtraining-bag formed by joining the oppo- 
ſite angles of a ſquare piece of flannel in form of a 
pyramid, and uſed to ſtrain ſyrups, decoCtions, &c. for 
clarification. 

HIPPODROME, Hippodromus, in antiquity, a courſe 
where horſe-races are performed. L 

HIPPOMANES, a fort of poiſon, famous among 
the ancients as an ingredient in amorous philtres or 
charms. 

Naturaliſts are not agreed about the nature of the 
Hippomanes. 

HIPPOPODES, in ancient geography, people 
ſituated on the banks of the Scythian ſea ; ſo called, on 
account of their ſwiftneſs being almoſt equal to that of 
horſes feet. 

HIPPUS, in medicine, a diſorder of the eyes, under 
which they are continually trembling and twinkling, as 
is uſual with thoſe who ride on horſe-back, to whom 
objects appear fluctuating. It is owing to an affection 
of the muſcle that ſuſtains the eye, and embraces the 
baſe of the viſual organ. 

HIRCUS, in anatomy, a part of the auricle or outer 
ear, being that eminence next the temples. See the 
article EAR, 

Hircvus, a goat, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude, the ſame with Capella. See the article 
CAPELLA. 

HIRTELLA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower conſiſts of five roundiſh concave petals, with a 
monophyllous cup divided into five parts: the fruit is 
an oval berry, a little compreſſed, broadeſt at top, and 
obtuſely trigonal, containing a large ſeed of the ſame 

ure. 

HIRUDO, the leech, , in zoology, a well known 
naked inſect, with a flatted but not jointed mg + and 
e at the end than elſewhere, and the ſkin ſoft and 

oſſy. 

b HISPID Lear, among botaniſts, one whoſe ſurface 
is covered with more thick and rigid hairs than the 
piloſe leaves are. 


L HisepiD STALK, among botaniſts, a ſtalk roughly 
airy, | 


HISSING LITTERS, among grammarians, are 
8, X, and Z, ſo called on account ot their harſh 
ſound, 

HISTORICAL, ſomething relating to hiſtory. | 

HisToRICAL Column, that whoſe ſhaft is adorned 
with baſlo-relievo's, &c. repreſenting the hiſtory of ſome 
illuſtrious perſon. The figures may be diſpoſed ſpirally 
from one end to the other, as in the Trajan column at 
Rome, or in diſtinct bands containing ſo many diſferent 
ſubjects. 

HISTORIAN, or HisToRI0GRAPHER, a writer of 
hiſtory. | 

An hiſtorian, of all authors, ſpreads the moſt ample 
theatre; he erects the greateſt tribunal on earth; for it 
is his office to fit ſupreme judge of all that paſſes in the 
world, to pronounce the deſtiny of the great ones of the 
earth, and fix their character with poſterity; to do 
juſtice to virtue and worth, in beſtowing eternity upon 
great and good actions, and fixing an everlaſting mark 
of infamy on bad ones; to inſtruct all people and na- 
tions, and direct the conduct of ages; he therefore 
ought to be endowed with many great and uncommon 
qualifications. He muſt be a perſon of conſummate 
knowledge of men and things, of found judgment, 
uncommon ann and penetration, experienced in 
matters of ſtate and war, of great integrity, firmneſs of 
mind, freedom of ſentiment, and maſter of a pure, 
clear, nervous, and exalted ſtyle. An hiſtorian whoſe 
province it is to ſpeak to kings and princes, to the great 
men of all ages and countries, and to be the common 
maſter and inſtructor of mankind, muſt not only write 
with purity, ſimplicity, and manly ſenſe, but with 
dignity md elegance : he muſt reject all that is vulgar 
and low in ſtyle, make the majeſty and ſublimity of 
his expreſſion comport with the dignity of his ſubject; 
muſt by an exact choice and propriety of words, a na- 
tural diſpoſition of phraſes, and a prudent moderate uſe 
of figures, give weight to his thoughts, force to his 
language, and imprint a character of greatneſs on all 
that he ſays. He muſt at the ſame time repreſent things 
with an air of gravity and prudence, and not give a 
looſe to the heat of imagination, or vivacity of wit; 
but diſcreetly ſuppreſs every thing that ſhall ſeem idle, 
languid, and unprofitable, and give every thing that 
juſt figure and proportion which is conſiſtent with pro- 
priety and decorum. He muſt not only recite the bare 
events and actions of men, but alſo lay open the mo- 
tives and principles from which they took their riſe, 
and upon which they proceeded to their final iſſues. 
He muſt lay open the hearts of the actors, let his reader 
into the moſt important ſecrets of their councils and 
deſigns, and oblige him with a fight of thoſe ſecret 
ſprings which moved them to enterprizes, and of the 
cauſes of their ſucceſs or miſcarriage. He muſt be ve 
ſparing and cautious in the uſe of deſcriptions, whic 
are to be introduced ſo far only as they ſerve to illuſtrate 
things that are eſſential to the main ſubject, and to en- 
liven the narration; and even in that caſe, they muſt 
be ſuccinct and elegant. The frequent uſe of harangues 
are diſapproved of by many judicious perſons ; for theſe 
long formal harangues of generals to their ſoldiers, 
when in the preſence of the enemy, and ready to enter 
upon action, which we find in many hiſtorians, are 
undoubtedly not only unnatural and improbable, but 
contrary to the truth of hiſtory, Nevertheleſs, a ſhort 
ſpeech ſuited to the ſubject, made by a perſon of emi- 
nent character, has its proper beauty, and animates a 
narration. A judicious hiſtorian ought not to admit 
any portraits into his work but thoſe of the greateſt 
perſons, and ſuch as are principally intereſted, and 
have the chief hand in affairs; and theſe muſt be real, 
natural, and truly reſembling their originals; expreſſive 
of their genius, the qualities of the head and heart, 
rather than deſcriptive of the external form of his per- 
ſonages. When ſuch are finiſhed with a maſterly hand, 
with true judgment and ſucceſs, they are not ny great 
ornaments and embelliſhments in hiſtory, but of uſe to 
ſtrip the hearts of men of their diſguiſes, to lay open all 
their ſecret folds, and diſcloſe the real ſprings of actions. 
It is a great fault in an hiſtoriographer to abound too 
much in reflections of his own; he therefore muſt not 
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turn philoſopher or moraliſt indifferently upon all occa- 
ſions; for every man deſires to be free in his judgment 
of the facts repreſented to him, and the conſequences 
he is to draw from them, in which conſiſts the greateſt 


pleaſure of the reader, But if an author ſhould throw 
in, or mingle reflections of his own with his 2 
they muſt be ſuch as ariſe naturally from the ſubject, 
pus contain a great and noble ſenſe in a few words; 
they muſt not be too fine ſpun or ſtudied, nor have more 
brightneſs than ſolidity, but appear rather to be the 
— of a wiſe ſtateſman, than the affectation of a 
declaimer; nor muſt they be too frequent, or too looſe 
and disjointed, but be enamelled in the body of the 
work. Digreſſions, if made with judgment, and not 
too wide and foreign from the ſubject, have alſo their 
proper grace and ornament in . as they give an 
agreeable variety to the narration, an relieve the mind 
of the reader; but they muſt be introduced by the 
hiſtorian with an artful hand and great addreſs ; they 
muſt bear an alliance and connection with the purport 
of the hiſtory, and their length muſt be proportionally 
greater or leſs, as they are more nearly or remotely allied 
to the capital point of the ſtory, 

HISTORY, a deſcription or recital of things as 
they are, or have been, in a continued, orderly narration 
of the principal facts and circumſtances thereof. 

Hiſtory, with regard to its ſubject, is divided into 
the hiſtory of nature, and the hiſtory of actions. The 
hiſtory of nature (which is much the ſame with phyſi- 
olog \ is a deſcription of natural bodies, whether ter- 
reſtrial, as animals, vegetables, foſſils, fire, water, air, 
meteors, &c. or celeſtial, as the ſtars, planets, comets, 
&c, Hiſtory of actions is a continued relation of a 
ſeries of memorable events. 

Hiſtory, with regard to its matter, is either natural, 
ſacred, civil, 9 literary, or perſonal. Natu- 
ral — is a deſcription of the ſingularities of nature; 
its irregularities and prodigies ; and the alterations it un- 
dergoes in the birth, progreſs, end and uſe of things. 
Sacred hiſtory is that which lays before us the myſteries 
and ceremonies of religion, ene or appearances of the 
Deity, miracles and other ſupernatural things, whereof 
God alone is the author. Civil hiſtory is that of people, 
monarchies, ſtates, communities, cities, &c. Feclefi- 
aſtic hiſtory is that which gives an account of the riſe 
and eftabliſhment of the ſeveral religions and churches, 
of the riſe and progreſs of the various opinions, ſects and 
herefies, &c. Literary hiſtory treats of arts and ſciences, 
their original progreſs, and of the perſons who have been 
moſt remarkable in diſcovering and promoting them. 
Perſonal hiſtory, is that which gives the life of one or 
more ſingle perſons, and is the me with what is called 
biography. 

Hiſtory, with regard to its form, is either ſimple, fi- 
8 or mixed. Simple hiſtory is that which is 


elivered without art or ornament; being only a bare and 


faithful recital of things, in the manner and order where- 
in they paſſed. Figurative hiſtory, is that which is fur- 
ther enriched with ornaments, by the wit and ingenuity 
of the hiſtorian; by laying open the characters of the 
principal perſons, the — ſprings and motives of the 
ſeveral events, &c. Mixed hiſtory, is that which, be- 


ſides the recital and ornaments of figurative mage? 


calls in the proofs and authorities upon which the facts 
are founded ; furniſhing authentic memoirs, or original 
letters, manifeſtos, &c. to vouch the truth of what is 
advanced, 

Credibility, Foundation, and Nature of HisToky. 
Some chooſe to define hiſtory, a true and well grounded 
account of paſt events; a definition equally applicable 
to all the kinds of it ; for though in ſome of them, as 
the hiſtory of nature and of literature, we meet with 
accounts of qualities and opinions; of works of nature 
and art: yet theſe have no other relation to hiſtory than 
as they are events, and are deduced from obſervations on 
paſt changes. And as to the grounds on which the 
credibility of an hiſtory is founded, they are derived 
partly from the events related, and partly from the evi- 
dence and character of ſuch as relate them; whence ariſes 
an internal and external credibility. 

The interior credibility conſiſts not only in the poſſi- 
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bility of the event reported, but likewiſe in its probab{- 
lity ; which laſt conſiſts in this, that the circumſtances 
in which an event is reported to have happened be con- 
formable or ſuitable thereto, or that there be ſome foun- 
dation for it in the connection of the circumſtances, 
and that in parallel caſes the ſame had frequently hap- 
pened. Hence it is eaſy to conceive, that many events 
may appear improbable, nay incredible to ſome, through 
mere ignorance, or by ſeparating them from their cir- 
cumſtances, This is the caſe with the frequent charges 
of incredibility brought againſt thoſe numerous armies 
we read of in ancient hiſtory, from confounding the re- 
gular armies of the moderns, with the tumultuous ones 
of the ancients ; which were a kind of militia compoſ- 
ed of all or the greater part of the fighting men of a 
country. 

Under the external 22 of credibility are compre- 
hended the genuineneſs of the original teſtimony, and 
the capacity and integrity of thoſe who relate it: the 
evidence alledged muſt not only be aſcribed to its true 
authors; but theſe muſt appear to be perſons fo circum- 
ſtanced and inclined as to relate the truth, ſo as to add 
to it nothing falſe, nor omit any thing of conſequence 
to the event reported. The firſt of theſe, or the genuine- 
neſs of the original teſtimony, affects not only books and 
tracts, but public records and monuments of paſt events, 
ſtatues, inſcriptions, columns, edifices, &c. And to 
detect the fraudulent practice of former times, in forg- 
ing evidences of this kind, requires great knowledge in 
the hiſtory not only of human ſocieties, but of the opi- 
nions, ſciences, languages, and cuſtoms of different 
times. And hence appears the neceſſity of great pene- 
tration and capacity in an hiſtorian ; but above all, of 
great integrity and ſincerity in relating the truth. 

In trying the incredibility of an event by the number 
of evidences brought in ſupport of it, we ought to 
weigh, 1. How many hiſtorians, and other known 
ſources, are really extant of any particular event. 2. The 
actual diverſity of their teſtimonies. 3. Their agree- 
ment and contradiction ; and whether they cannot be 
reconciled, 4. The exterior and interior credibility of 
the contradicting narrations, 

From what has been ſaid, we may draw the following 
inferences. 1. That there is a real and demonſtrable 
certainty of events, which ought not to be doubted or 
conteſted : and, indeed, ſcepticiſm in hiſtorical matters 
moſt commonly, if not always, proceeds from igno- 
rance of the real nature of that certainty and its crite- 
rion, or from a conſciouſneſs of the indiſpenſible ne- 
ceſſity of unwearied diligence, of farther helps, and 
deeper reflection in examining and proving, than the 
conveniency of many will allow. 2. That the demon- 
ſtrability of a fact, the credibility of an hiſtorian who 
reports, and the evidences of his whole work, ought 
never to be confounded or miſtaken for one and the ſame 
thing: for an hiſtorian may be well worth credit, though 

not infallible, and even though he hs aclually 
itted errors in ſome of his reports. 3. The de- 
monſtrability of events has different degrees and limits 
as reaching only ſo far as the records preſerved will per- 
mit: and hence appears the neceſſity of well aiſtinguiſh- 
ing ſuch events, the reality or falſity of which can be 
proved, from events that are at beſt uncertain and 
doubtful. 4. That the credibility of events may gain 
new ftrength is evident; fince many facts cannot be 
known, till after the death of ſuch as were either the 
actors or perſons concerned in them: beſides it fre- 
quently happens, that records and vouchers of tranſac- 
tions, long ſince paſt, are afterwards diſcovered, which 
till then were either unknown, or could not be confi- 
dently publiſiled by thoſe who knew them, for want of 
ſuch witnefles and proofs, 5. The credit of hiſtory 
can never ecay by age, as ſome have erroneoull 
aſſerted ; ſince facts, once eſtabliſhed upon good evi- 
dence, muſt ever remain ſo, while the vouchers of ſuch 
evidence are preſerved : nay, an account which for- 
merly was uncertain, or even conſidered as improbable 
and falſe, may be vindicated and proved by late diſco- 
veries of hiſtorical writings and records. 

Uſefulneſs of HisToky, That great advantage may 
be rea from the ſtudy of hiſtory, will appear from 
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the following conſiderations. 1. It proves an agree- 
able amuſement and relaxation: for though the mind is 
not wholly unactive in the ſtudy of hiſtory, yet, being 
a lighter and more entertaining employment, the facul- 
ties of the mind, when fatigued and almoſt exhauſted 
with more intenſe employment, find actual repoſe, and 
are recruited and reſtored to vigour. 2. But beſide the 
pleaſure of ſtudying hiſtory, it lays a foundation not 
only for general prudence, bur for that particular kind 
which the circumſtances and ſituation of each man 
require. To become acquainted with the characters of 
men, the marks, ſources, and effects of their paſſions 
and prejudices, the power and changes of their cuſtoms, 
and the like, is an eſſential and neceſſary ſtep to pru- 
dence: and all this knowledge is confiderably improved 
by hiſtory, which teaches us to make other men's expe- 
rience our own, to profit by it, and to learn wiſdom 
from their misfortunes. 3. Hiſtory is of eminent uſe 
in promoting virtue, partly by a copious and pleaſant 
inſtruction in a right and virtuous conduct in general, 
and partly by examples that inſenſibly lead us to the 
practice of ſeveral virtues in particular. 4. Every 
other ſcience receives great benefit from hiſtory. Phi- 
loſophy and practical mathematics have recourſe to hiſ- 
tory, or to nature, through the medium of hiſtory, for 
moſt of their objects; and in many parts of theſe 
ſciences, the whole force of the demonſtration is founded 
on experiments, which would make but an indifferent 
figure, if the aſſiſtance of other men's experiments b 
the means of hiilory were excluded: and the ſame holds 
of divinity, law, medicine, &c. | 

Natural His rox, a deſcription of the objects in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 

Hisrokx, in painting, denotes a picture compoſed of 
divers figures, or perſons, repreſenting ſome tranſaction, 
either real or feigned. See the article PAINTING. 

HISTRIO, in the ancient drama, ſignified an actor 
or comedian, but more eſpecially a pantomime, who 
exhibited his part by geſtures and dancing, 

HITCH, in the ſea-language, is to catch hold of 
any thing with a hook or rope, and by this means to 
hold it faſt : thus when a boat is to be hoiſted in, the 
ſailors ſay, hiteh the tackles into the ring-bolts of the 
boat ; and when they are about to weigh anchor, hitch 
the fiſh-hook to the fluke of the anchor. 

HITHE, or HyTHs, in our old writers, denotes a 
port, wharf, or ſmall haven, to embark, or land wares 
at; as Queen-hithe, &c. | 

HIVE, Alveare, in country affairs, a convenient 
receptacle for bees, See the article Bee. 

IVING of Bees, the placing a ſwarm of theſe 
inſets in a hive provided for that purpoſe. See the 
article BEE. 

HOACHE, in natural hiſtory, a kind of earth ap- 
proaching to the nature of chalk, but harder, and 
feeling like ſoap ; whence ſome think that it is either 
the ſame with our ſope-rock of Cornwall, or very like 
it, The Chineſe Jiflblve it in water, till the liquor is 
of the conſiſtence of cream, and then varniſh their 
china-ware with it. 

HOARSENESS, Raucedo, a preternatural roughneſs 
of the voice. The part affected is the aſpera arteria, 

icularly the larynx. This is a ſort of catarrhous 
indiſpoſition ariſing from a too great acrimony, thinneſs, 
or ſaltneſs of the lymph. Spermaceti, deco. rapar. 
and rob. paſſular. are approved remedies in this diſorder. 

HOASE, among failors, a piece of canvas ſewed 
together at the ſides, and made into the form of a tube, 
to convey water from one place to another; this is more 
particularly uſed in the hold or lower apartments of 
the ſhip, to fill the caſks which are already ſecurely 
ſtowed, 

HOD, a well known inſtrument uſed by labourers 
to carry bricks, mortar, &c. in, at the building, or 
——_— of houſes, &c. 

HOE, in country affairs, a tool made like a cooper's 
addz, to cut up-weeds in gardens, fields, &c. 

This inf; ument is of great uſe, and ſhould be more 
employed in hacking and clearing the ſeveral corners, 
cracks, and patches of land, in 3 times of the year, 
which would be of no ſmall adyantage thereto, 
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HOEING, iu agriculture, according to Tull, is the 
breaking or dividing the ſoil by tillage, while the corn, 
or other plants, are growing thereon. It differs from 
common tillage, which is always performed before the 
corn or plants are ſown or planted, or in the time of 
performing it: and it is much more beneficial to the 
crops than any other tillage. This ſort of age is 
performed various ways, and by means of different 
inſtruments. Land which, before the tillage, would 
have yielded little, though the more it is tilled before 
ſowing, the more plenty of corn it yields, yet, if tilled 
my before the ſowing, will always have ſome weeds, 
and they will partake of the advantage of the tillage as 
well as the corn. 

HO, Sus, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, 
of the order of the jumenta, the characters of which 
are. theſe; the upper fore-teeth are four in number, 
and are convergent ; thoſe of the lower-jaw are eight, 
and are patulous: the canine teeth of the upper jaw 
are two, and very ſhort; thoſe of the under jaw are 
ſingle, and exerted: the crown of the head is ca- 
rinated, and the hoof is divided, See the article 
SWINE, | | | 

Beſides the common hog there are ſeveral other 
ſpecies, as, 1. the American hog, with the back 
briſtly behind, and with a naked tail: 2. the muſk- 
hog, with a cyſt, or gland on the back, in which 
is ſecreted a perfumed fluid; its tail is naked: 3. the 
babyrouſſa, with two teeth growing on the fore- 
head. 

HOGSHEAD, in commerce, a meaſure of capa- 
city, containing fixty-three gallons. | 

HOISING, in the ſea-language, the act of draw- 
ing up any 72 body by the help of a tackle or 
complication of pullies. | 

HOKE-Dar, the Tueſday after Eaſter-week, which 
was the day on which the Engliſh conquered and 
expelled the Da es: this was, therefore, kept as a day 
of rejoicing, and a duty, called Hoke-T ueſday-Money, 
was paid to the landlord, for giving his tenants and 
bondmen leave to celebrate it. 

HOLCUS, Indian millet, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flowers are male and hermaphrodite on 
the ſame plant: the corolla of the hermaphrodite 
flower is a bivalvular glume, with three capillary ſta- 
mina and two ſtyles, and contains an oval feed involved 
in the corolla; the male flower is deſtitute of a corolla, 


the cup being a glume; containing three hairy filaments 


topped with oblong antherz. | iis 

HOLD, in ſhip-building, all that part of a ſhip's 
inſide which reaches fam end to end, from the lower 
deck to the floor or bottom; and contains the cargo, 
proviſions, &c. | | 

HOLDFAST, a large piece of iron; in the ſhape of 
the letter 8, fixed in a wall to ſtrengthen it: alſo a tool 
uſed by joiners, carvers, &c. which goes through their 
benches, to hold faſt ſuch work as cannot be finiſhed by 
its being held in the hand. 

_ HOLIBUT, the name of a very large flat fiſh, re- 
ſembling the flounder; but longer in proportion to its 
breadth.. _. 

HOLLAND, in commerce, a fine and cloſe kind of 
linen, ſo called from its firſt being manufactured in Hol- 
land. See the article LIx RN. 

HOLLOW, in architecture, a concave moulding, 
about a quarter of a circle, called by ſome a caſement, 
and by others an abacus, 

HoLLow-SqQUARE, in the military art, a body of foot 
drawn up, with an empty ſpace in the middle for colours, 
drums, and baggage. 

HoLLow-TowER, according to Hanis, is a rounding 
made of the remainder of two briſures, to join the ur- 
tain to the orillon, where the ſmall ſhot are played, 
that they may not be ſo much expoſed to the view of 
the enemy. 

HOLLY, Lex, in botany, a well known ever-green, 
formerly very much planted in gardens as an orna- 
ment; it pow naturally in woods and foreſts in many 
parts of __ riſing to twenty or thirty feet in 
height; the ſtem by age becomes large, and is covered 
with a greyiſh bark; the leaves, which are armed with 
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thorns, are placed alternately on every ſide of the 
branches: the flowers are of a dirty white, and appear 
in May; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh berries, which 
turn red in autumn, and continue on the trees till after 
Chriſtmas, 5 ; 

This tree is raiſed by ſowing the berries in the ſpring, 
but they will not come up till the year following. There 
are ſeveral varieties of — hollies, which are in- 
creaſed by grafting or inocu ating them on the common 
ſort. The holly makes an excellent fence, and for that 
purpoſe is preferable to moſt other plants ; but its _ 
a flow grower at firſt, deters ſeveral from uſing, it; bu 
when it does take to growing, it makes amends by its 
height, ſtrength, and thickneſs. 

F rom the bark of the common holly is made the bird- 
lime, and the wood is made into hones for — razors; 
it is the whiteſt of all hard-woods, and therefore uſed 
by inlayers; it is alſo uſed by mill-wrights, turners, 


— 


, 


c. | 
HOLOCAUST, a burnt-offering, or ſacrifice, wholly 


conſumed by fire; of this kind was the daily ſacrifice 
in the Jewiſh church. This was done by way of ac- 
knowledgement, that the perſon — and all that 
belonged to him, were the effects of the Divine —_— 
The Fleathens, who alſo offered holocauſts, probably 
conſidered them in the ſame light: and the diſpoſing of 
ſacrifices this way was the general cuſtom, till Promo- 
theus introduced the cuſtom of burning only a part, and 
retaining the remainder for his own table. 

HOLOGRAPH, in the civil law, an inftrument 
entirely in the hand-writing of the perſon who ſigns it. 

HOLOMETER, a mathematical inſtrument for 
taking all ſorts of meaſures, both on the earth and in the 
heavens; it is the ſame with the pantometer, 

HOLOSTEUM, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower conſiſts of five bipartite, obtuſe, equal petals, 
with the ſtamina : the fruit is an unilocular, ovate cap- 
fule, containing a number of roundiſh ſeeds. 

HOLY-GHrosT, one of the perſons of the holy 
Trinity. 

Order of the HoLy-GnosT, the principal m—_— 
order in France, inſtituted by Henry III. in 1569. It 
conſiſts of an hundred knights, who are to make proof 
of their nobility for three deſcents. The king is the 
grand maſter, or ſovereign, and as ſuch, takes an oath 
on his coronation-day, to maintain the dignity of the 
order. 

HoLy-THURSDAY, the fame with aſcenſion-day. See 
the article ASCENSION, 

HoLy-Davs, the ſame with feſtivals, 
ele FESTIVAL, 

Hot y-Roop-Dar, a feſtival, otherwiſe called the 
exaltation of the croſs. | 

HoLY-THISTLE, in botany. See the articles Cnicvus 
and CARDUUs-BENEDICTUS, _ 

HOMAGE, in law, is the ſubmiſſion, loyalty, and 
ſervice which a tenant promiſed to his lord, when he 
was firſt admitted to the land which he held of the lord 
in fee: alſo that owing to a king, or to any ſuperior, 

— FAST, a jury in a court baron, conſiſting of 
tenants that do homage to the lord of the fee. 

This jury makes enquiry into, and preſentments of, 
defaults RE of tenants, and of admittances and 
ſurrenders into the lord's court. 

HOMESOKEN, a privilege enjoyed by every per- 
ſon in his own houſe or home, which ought not to be 
invaded, 

HOMICIDE, in common law, the killing a man. 

It is divided into voluntary and caſual. Caſual is 
either merely caſual, or mixed; the former is when a 
pron kills another by pure mifchance, being about his 

awful occaſions : it is accounted mixed, when there 
is negligence or ſcme unwarrantable circumſtance at- 
tending the action. Voluntary homicide, that which 
is deliberate; and is either with a precedent malice, or 
without: the former is a felonious killing, with malice 
prepenſe, any perſon in the realm, who is under his 
majeſty's protection. 
OMILY, in eccleſiaſtical writers, a ſermon, or diſ- 
courſe, upon ſome point of religion, delivered in a plain 


See the arti- 


manner, ſo as to be caſily underſtood by the common 
people. 
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HOMODROMUS VtxcrT1s, that kind of lever, ia 
which the weight is in the middle, between the power 
and the fulcrum, or the power in the middle between 
the weight and the fulcrum. See the article Lever, 

HOMOGENEUS, or HomoGENEAL, denotes ſuch 
ſubjects as confiſt of parts of the ſame nature, in contra. 
diſtinction to heterogeneous, where the parts are of dif- 
ferent natures. 

HOMOGENEAL Licnr, that whoſe rays are all of 
the ſame colour, degree of refrangibility, and reflexibi- 
lity, See the article Col ou. 

HoMoGENEAL NUMBERs, ſuch as are of the ſame 
kind 
| HomMoGENEAL SURDs, ſuch as have one common 
_— ſign, aas 4/*ay/* b, or /* ,. See the article 

URDS, 

HOMOGENEUM ComParATIoNIsS, in algebra, 
the known quantity in an equation, the ſame with ab- 
ſolute number. It is ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from the 
other terms, which, though homogeneous, are not the 
quantities to which things are here referred, 

HOMOLOGOUS, in geometry, is applied to the 
correſpondent ſides and angles of ſimilar and equiangular 
figures, which are ſaid to be homologous, or in propor- 
tion to one another. : 

HomoLoGous 'T HiNGs, in logic, thoſe which agree 
in name, but are of different natures. 

HOMONYMOUS, an appellation given to words 
which have two different ſignifications, — the ſame 


HONE, a fine kind of whetſtene, uſed for ſetting 
razors, pen-knives, and the like, 

HONEY Mel, is, in general, a thick, viſcous, and 
more or leſs fluid ſubſtance, of a whitiſh or yellowiſh 
colour, ſweet to the taſte, ſoluble in water, becoming 
vinous in fermentation, inflammable, liquable by a 
gentle heat, and of a fragrant ſmell. 

There are three diſtinctions of honey, according to its 
purity, fluidity, and the manner in which it has been 
procured from the honey-combs, The firſt and fineſt 
kind is virgin-honey, or the firſt produce of a ſwarm, 
obtained from the combs without preſſing; theſe bein 
only ſet to drain, in order to its running out. The — 
kind is that known by the name of white-honey, being 
thicker than the former, and often indeed almoſt ſolid : 
it is procured by preſſing the combs, but without the 
aſſiſtance of heat, The third and worſt kind is the com- 
mon yellow honey, obtained from the combs firſt heated 
over the fire, and then preſſed. 

_— is prepared in the nectaria, or honey-glands of 
it 


| equivocal terms. 


plants, ſituated in their flowers; the only office of the 
bees is to collect the ſmall quantities lodged there, and 
to amaſs them in ſtores capable of furniſhing themſelves 


with food, and us with a ſupply ſufficient for our purpoſes. 

'The bee that is out in ſearch of honey, no ſooner ſees 
a flower that it likes, than it ſettles on it, and ſeizing 
on theſe glands, it fucks from them all the ſweet juice 
they contain, which is either abſolute honey, or very 
eaſily changed into ſuch. The honey thus taken into 
the body of the bee, and depoſited again into the cells 
of the honey-comb, is deſtined not only for the food 
of the — offspring, while unable to go out and 
help themſelves, but for the ſuſtenance of the bees 
themſelves in bad weather, or when there is no food 
for them abroad. . 

Notwithſtanding, however, that honey is known to 
be originally lodged in the flowers of plants, and might 
ſeem to be always ready in ſufficient quantities for the 
bee; yet it is neceſſary that ſeveral circumſtances con- 
cur, in order to its being fine and perfect in its kind. 
Among theſe are, a warm and ſerene ſtate of the air, 
_— the time in which the bees are moſt of all em- 
ployed in making it, and a goed ftate of health in the 
bee, as alſo its being made at a time when many fra- 
grant plants are in flower, and in a place where ſuch 
grow not too far off. x 

Honey taken out of the new combs early in the 
ſummer, is vaſtly preferable ta that taken from the ſame 
hive in autumn. The reaſon 'of this is, that the bees, 
during the time of their making the former, have been 


mn 


in a Wore healthy and vigorous ſtate, and that _ 
| Ve 


have been fragrant flowers in greater number and per- 
ſection at that ſeaſon, than later in ſummer. 

Honey is an excellent pectoral, and is detergent, 
anerient, and diuretic, It ſhould always be clarified, 
I melting it over the fire, either alone, or with the 
* oi of eggs, taking off the ſcum, before it is uſed 
in medicine. The chemiſts pretend to have made an 
acid ſpirit from it, which 1s a ſolvent for gold; but we 
have only their aſſurance of it, nobody elſe having ever 
ſeen ſuch a liquor. 

HoxEevy-Comb, a waxen ſtructure full of cells, framed 
by the bees to depoſit their honey, eggs, &c. 

There is ſomething very wonderful in the conſtruc- 
tion of the cells in the honey-comb : each cell conſiſts 
of fix plane ſides, which are all trapeziums, but equal 
to each other. The bottom of the cell is contrived with 
three rhombus's HK DI, DEF, and FIG H (Plate 
XLVIII. fg. 3.) ſo diſpoſed as to conſtitute a ſolid angle 
at I, under the three equal angles DIH, DIF, and 
HIF; each of which is double the maximum angle of 

0 ,4'/=DIK=DEI. Hence it comes to paſs, that 
a leſs quantity of ſurface is ſufficient to contain a given 
quantity of honey, than if the bottom had been flat, in 
the proportion of 4658 to 5550, as has been found by 
calculation ; that is, "_— + of the whole, ſo far as the 

figure of the ends of the ce Is extend in each, which fifth 
part of wax and labour ſaved, amounts to a vaſt deal in 
the whole comb. And, if thoſe admirable inſects knew 
their advantage, they could not more nicely obſerve tlie 
rules of the modern geometry, Hence we may obſerve, 
that though the method of diſcovering the maxima and 
minima of quantities by fluxions is a part of knowledge 
which the mathematicians have but lately acquired, and 
which they eſteem the ſublimity of human ſcience; yet 
this very thing was imparted to theſe inſects at the firſt 
creation of things. 

Hontvy-Comb, in gunnery, a flaw in the metal of a 
piece of ordnance, when it is ill caſt and ſpongeous. 

HontEy-Dew, or M:ldew, a ſweet-taſted dew, found 
early in the morning on the leaves of divers plants, It 
is very different from blaſting, and is cauſed by the con- 
denſing of a fat moiſt exhalation raiſed in a hot dry ſum- 
mer from plants and bloſſoms; as alſo from the earth; 
which, by the coolneſs and ſerenity of the night air, is 
thickened into a fat gluey matter, and falls to the earth 
again, part whereof reſts on the leaves of the oak, &c. 

According to Gaſſendus, a viſcid juice, tranſpiring 
out of the leaves, helps to compole this honey ſubſtance 
which before had nothing of it. And hence the reaſon, 
why it is found on ſome trees and not on others, 

This honey-dew falling on wheat, ſo binds up its cars, 
as to prevent the growth of the grain. 

A ſhower of rain ſucceeding preſently after, or a ſtiff 
gale of wind, are the only natural remedies againſt it. 

HONI soir Qui MAL v PENsE, evil to him that 
evil thinks, the motto of the order of the garter, 

HONOUR, Honor; beſides its being a teſtimony of 
ſubmiſſion and eſteem, it is particularly applied, in our 
cuſtoms, to the more noble kind of lordſhips, whereof 
other inferior ones hold. 

Counſellors of Honour, or HoxnoRARY — 
ſuch as have a right to ſit in aſſemblies, courts, &c. to 
deliberate and give judgment therein, though they do 
not properly belong thereto. 

Ladies of HoN OUR, young ladies in the queen's, &c. 
houſhold, whoſe office is to attend the queen. They are 
ſix in number, with a ſalary of zool. per ann. each. 

HoxouRs, the principal parts of the apparatus of 
great ceremonies, as coronations, &c. | 

Funeral HonouRs, the ceremonies performed at th 
a of great men, as hearſes, funeral orations, 

c. 

Hoxoun Point, in heraldry, that next above the cen- 
ter of the eſcutcheon, dividing the upper part into two 
equal portions. 


HONOURABLE Ordinaries, in heraldry, the prin- 
cipal bearings, which, when in their full extent, may 
poſſeſs one-third of the field. Some only allow of nine, 
as the croſs, chief, pale, bend, feſſe, chevron, ſalteer, 
giron, and eſcutcheon ; others add the bar, bordure, &c. 

HOOF, Ungula, the horny part that covers the feet 
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of divers animals; it ſerves much the ſame purpoſes ag 
the nails of ſome animals, and the claws of others. 

The hoof of a horſe ſurrounds the ſole and the cofſin- 
bone. 'T'o be good, it ſhould be of a dark colour, ſome- 
what ſhining, high, ſmooth, round; but ſomewhat larger 
below than above; thort, that the horſe may tread more 
on the toe than on the heel; ſomewhat hollow within, 
having a narrow fruſh, and ſhort heels. A white hoof 
1s commonly brittle, 

The infirmities to which hoofs are liable, are the caſt- 
ng of the hoof, hoofk-bound, loofe hoof, falſe quarters, 

te. 


Caſting of the HooF, is when the whole coffin of the 
hoot becomes looſened and falls off from the bone. This 
ariſes from ſome prick, ſtub, foundering, ſurbating, 
&c. that cauſes an impoſthumation in the foot, where= 
by the hoof, and ſometimes the coffin-bone, being 
ſpongy, falls off in large pieces. This laſt is a deſpe- 
rate caſe, | 

Hoor-beund, a ſhrinking in of the hoof a-top, and at 
the heel, which makes the ſkin grow over it. lt is cauſ- 
ed by keeping a horſe too dry in the ſtable, ſtreight 
ſhoeing, or ſome unnatural heat after foundering. 

Hoor-loſened, a dividing of the horn of a horſe's hoof 
from the fleſh, at the ſetting on of the coronet. If the 
parting be round about the coronet, it comes by foun- 
dering ; if in part, then by a prick, quitter-bone, retreat, 
gravelling, cloying, &c. 

HOP, a well known plant of the reptile kind, whoſe 
flower is a principal ingredient in beer, and other malt- 
liquors. 

A rich, deep, mellow, dry ſoil, rather inclining to ſand 
than clay, is, in general, beſt adapted to the cultivation of 
hops; but a black garden mould is excellent for this pur- 
poſe. Stiff clays, ſpewy lands, ſuch as are apt to be 
overflown by floods, hard gravels, ſtony grounds, very 
ſandy ones, and ſuch as are not at leaſt a foot and a half 
deep, are altogether improper for hops. 

he beſt ſituation for hop-grounds is ſuch as inclines to 
the ſouth, or lies open to it, ſo that they may have the be- 
nefit of the ſun during the greateſt part of the day. It 
muſt alſo be open, for the air to have a free paſſage and 
circulation between the plants, and it ſhould be fo 7 How 


| ed to the eaſt, north, and weſt, that neither the froſty 


winds in the ſpring may cut off the young ſprouts, nor 
the more ſtormy ones in ſummer and autumn deſtroy the 
full-grown hops. 

The ground and ſituation being choſen, the next buſi- 
neſs is to prepare it for the planting. In many parts of 
England, when the ground is broken up for this purpoſe, 
the plough goes firſt, and men follow it with the ſpades, 
with which they dig one ſpit deep in the furrows where 
the plough has paſſed, throw up the earth thus dug, and 
ſo continue to plough and dig till the whole is done. 
Either this tillage, if it be well performed, or the deep 
ploughings, croſs-ploughings and harrowings, by which 
caretul huſbandmen prepare their land for corn, will fit 
this for being ſown with turnip-ſeeds in the end of July, 
or beginning of Auguſt; and if the turnips are hoed twice, 
ſo as to be left about eight inches aſunder, they will yield 
a goog crop, the weeds will be deſtroyed, and the ground 
will be rendered looſe and fine. Another good plough- 
ing after the turnips are taken off, will, with the enſuing 
winter mellowing, render it fit for being planted with hops 
in the ſpring, 

The beſt time to begin ploughing is in October, in 
order that the ſoil may be properly prepared to receive 
the benefits of the winter's froſts, rains, and ſnows; after 
which, in the beginning of ſpring, it ſhould be well and 
deeply ploughed again, and well harrowed ; and after an- 
other ploughing in March, which will be of very great 
ſervice, it ſhould be harrowed fine, and laid as even as 
can be. 

When the ground is in proper readineſs for planting, 
ſtretch along a ſtraight ſide of the field, at fifteen or 
twenty feet diſtance from the hedge, and parallel to it, a 
line with knots or rags tied in it, as far aſunder as you de- 
ſign your hills to be, and ſtick in the ground a ſharp- 
pointed ſtick at every knot, as marks for the places where 
the hills are to be made; continue the line in this manner 


the whole length of the ground, and from this firſt row 
you 
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You may mark out the reſt of the field, either in ſquares, 
chequer-wiſe, at the intended diſtance of the hills, or in 
the quincunx form, where the hills of every row lie op- 
poſite to the middle of the firſt, in a triangular form, 

The diſtance of the hills ſhould be, in ſome meaſure, 
regulated by the natufe and neſs of the ſoil : but, in 
every caſe, they ſhould be far enough aſunder to admit 
the hoe-plough at all times without danger to the plants, 
If the ſoil be dry and ſhallow, fix or feven feet will be a 
convenient diſtance : but if it be rich, moiſt, and apt to 
bear large hops and leaves, it may be right to allow eight 
or nine feet between the hills. : 

The moſt proper feaſon for planting hops, is from the 
beginning of March to near the middle of April, at the 
time when they begin to ſhoot. Fhe Kentiſh huſbandmen 


- approve likewiſe of October: but the common forts are 


not to be procured then, unleſs it be from a ground that 


is to be dug up and deſtroyed ; beſides which, there is 


ſome danger of their rotting in the earth, if the winter 
ſhould prove very wet. 

There are ſeveral ſorts, though the botaniſts allow but 
one ſpecies of hops. The — eſteemed are, the long 
white, the oval, and the long ſquare garlic hop. Theſe 
differ from each other in the colour and ſhape of their 
bells or hops, in their _ of bearing, and in their time 
of ripening. The long white is moſt valued, becauſe it is a 

reat bearer, and produces the moſt beautiful hops ; for 
the beauty of hops conſiſts in their _ of a pale bright 
green colour, The oval hop is beautiful, but does not 

ield ſo large a crop. There is a ſort of this kind of white 

op, called the early or rath hop, which ripens a week or 
ten days before the common, and is therefore of advan- 
tage to thoſe who would be firſt at market: but it is ten- 
derer than the other, and does not bear near ſo plentifully. 
The long ſquare garlic hop is the greateſt bearer, more 
hardy, and ſomewhat later ripe than the former : but b 
reaſon of its redneſs towards the ſtalk, it is not ſo beau- 
tiful to the eye, and therefore is not ſo much eſteemed as 
the other ſorts. 

Few hop-grounds are without ſome plants of a fort of 
hop which many call the female hop,. but very errone- 
ouſly ; for the female hop is that which is cultivated for 
uſe, and this, which others name more properly the wild 
hop, is the male. Towards the middle of Juby, it puts 
out a great number of long looſe bunches of {mall flowers, 
not at all like the true hop; and in ſomewhat leſs than a 
month after, that is to ſay, juſt befcre the true hop begins 
to bloſſom, they ripen, and with the leaſt motion of the 
wind, ſhed a farina, which is wafted all around, and is by 
fome, not improbably, thought to be of uſe to impreg- 
nate other hops. Thoſe who are of this opinion adviſe, 
therefore, to leave one or two hills of them ſtanding in 
the hop-ground. But the common practice is to mark 
them at their firſt appearance, and to root them out after- 
wards, becauſe do not bear bells or hops, and as they 
are generally the ſtrongeſt plants, ſets might. otherwiſe be 
taken from them by miſtake. 

There is alſo a poor ſtarved hop, called a wild hop, 


which is not judged to be a diſtin ſort, but a hop which 


has degenerated for want of culture. 

The planter of hops ought to be extremely careful in 
the choice of his plants, or ſets, particularly in regard to 
the kind of the hop : for it is a great trouble and loſs to 
him, when his garden proves to be a mixture of ſeveral 
ſorts of hops, ripening at different times. He who plants 
the three ſorts above mentioned, viz. the ealry, the long 


white, and the ſquare hop, in three diſtin& parts of his 
ground, will haye the conveniency of picking them ſuc- 


ceſſively as they become ripe. | 
Hop-ſets are cuttings from the roots or branches which 
ow from the main root or ſtock. They ſhould be pro- 
cured, if poſſible, from grounds planted with none but 
the ſort which is deſired ; and they ſhould be from five to 
ſeven or eight inches long, with three or more joints or 
buds on them, all the old bind and hollow part of the ſet 
being cut off. | 
The ground being prepared for planting, as before di- 
refed, towards the latter end of February, or in the be- 
inning of March, if the ſoil be light, or late in March, 
if it be ſtrong and moiſt, make, in the places marked out 
by the ſticks ſtuck in them, holes about twelve or ſixteen 
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inches wide, and of a depth proportioned to the nature of 
the ground. In general, ten or twelve inches will be a 
ſufficient depth. If the ground be ſhallow, and you meet 
with hard clay or gravel, by no means enter into this, for 
you would then make a bafon to retain water; but, in 
ſuch caſe, inftead of going deeper, raiſe up a ſmall hill of 
good mould. If there is a good depth of rich mellow 
mould, dig the hole a foot and a halt, or two feet deep, 
and you will find the hops thrive the better ; for their tap 
roots naturally run downward. 

When all things are ready for planting, fill up the holes 


| with the mould before thrown out of them, if it be na- 
| ny good, after having firſt broke it fine with a ſpade : 


but if the ſame earth be not rich enough, make uſe of fine 
freſh mould, or of the compoſt provided for this purpoſe. 
About a peck or two of this will be ſufficient for each 
hill; but no new dung ſhould be put into the hole on any 
account. 

Then, with a dibble or ſetting-ſtick, ſuch as gardeners 
generally uſe for planting of beans, make five or fix holes, 
the depth of your ſets, one in the middle, perpendicular, 
and the reſt round about, ſloping and meeting at the top 
near the center: put your ſets therein, ſo that they ma 
ſtand even with the ſurface of the ground; and then preſs 
the mould cloſe to them, and cover them with fine mould 
two or three inches thick. A ſtick ſhould be placed on 
each fide of the hill to ſecure it. 

The ground being thus planted, all that is to be done 
in the following ſummer, 1s to keep the hills and alleys 
clear from weeds by frequent hoeings; to dig the ground 
in the month of May, and to carry off all the ſtones that 
are turned up by digging; to raiſe a ſmall hill about the 
plants; to throw ſome fine mould on their roots ; and, 
in the latter end of May, or beginning of June, to twiſt 
all the vines and branches together into a bunch or looſe 
knot, and lay them thus twiſted on the top of the hill. 

Towards the latter end of February, or in the begin- 
ning of March, in the ſecond year, when the weather is 
kindly, open the hills, and with a ſharp knife, cut off the 
ſhoots of the firſt year to within 2n inch of the old ſtock, 
together with all the younger ſuckers that have ſprung 
from the ſets, and cover the ſtock with fine earth. To 
keep the knife ſharp, you ſhould have a whetſtone always 
by * dreſſing. 

n the third and following years, when you dig your 
hop-ground in February, let the earth be taken away 
with a ſpade or hoe, round about the hill, very near 
them, that you may the more conveniently come at the 
ſtock to cut it; then in fair weather, towards the begin- 
ning of March, if your hops be weak, begin to dreſs 
them ; but if they are ſtrong, and in heart, the middle or 
latter end of March will be the beſt time; for late dreſ- 
ſing reſtrains their too early ſpringing, which is the cauſe 
of many injuries to the hop. 

After the hops are drefled in the ſecond year, the next 
buſineſs is to pole them. Poles of only ten or twelve 
feet long will do then; but in the third year, by which 
time they come to their full bearing ſtate, they will re- 
quire poles of full ſize: this, if the ground be rich, and 
the hop vigorous, will be from ſixteen to twenty feet, or 
even more; or there will be danger of loſing great part 
of the crop. 

If the hop be weak, and the ground not rich, the poles 
ſhould not be more than from fourteen to eighteen feet 
long, for fear of impoveriſhing the root; for the hop will 
ſoon run itſelf out of heart if over-poled ; fo that, as was 
ſaid before, there is more danger in over-poling than in 
under-poling ; neither can a good crop be expected from 
an over-poled ground, becauſe the branches which bear 
the hops grow very little till the buds have Vver-reached 
the poles, which they cannot do when the pole is too 
long. 42 ſmall poles are ſufficient for a hill in a young 

round. 

Towards the latter end of July hops begin to bloſſom, 
about the beginning of Auguſt they bell, and in forward 
_ they are ſometimes ripe at the end of Auguſt, or 

pinning of September, When they begin to change 
colour, or are eaſily pulled to pieces, when they emit a 
_ ſmell, and when their ſeeds begin to look brown 
and to grow hard, you may conclude that they are ripe : 
then pick them with all expedition; for a ſtorm of _ 


ill do them great miſchief at this time; and hops pick- 
cd green and bright, without bruiſing or diſcolouring, 
will ſell for a third part more than thoſe that arc other- 
iſe. 

by When the poles are drawn up in order to be picked, 
the vines around them ſhould be cut aſunder, at the height 
of about three or four feet from the ground ; for the cut- 
ting of them lower, eſpecially while the hops are green, 
would occaſion ſo great a flowing of the ſap, as would 
weaken and hurt the root. 

The moſt convenient way of picking them is into a 
long ſquare frame of wood, called a bin. This frame is 
— of two poles, or pieces of wood, each nine or ten 
feet long, and three or four inches broad, joined together 
at about a ſoot and a half from each end, by two other 
pieces three feet long ; and it is ſupported by four legs 
three feet and a half high; ſo that there remain in the 
middle of it a ſpace fix feet long, three wide, and three 
and a half deep. In this ſpace is fixed a coarſe linen 
cloth, or hop-bag, cut open on one ſide and hung hollow, 
either by prin ny it on tenter-hooks along the inſide of 
the frame, or by ſtretching it on the outſide with wooden 
ſkewers, to receive the hops as they are picked. Three 
men or women, or four boys or girls, may ſtand at each 
ſide of the frame, and pick two poles at a time. 

When you have raiſed ſome poles, bring them with the 
hops and vines on them, and lay them lengthwiſe upon 
the frames; or erect a forked prop at each end of the 
frame, and reſt the poles thereon, in order to their being 
picked. There is no occaſion to ſtrip the vines from the 
poles in order to their being picked. The workmen who 
raiſe the poles generally carries them to the frames, and 
the latter being very light, may be eaſily removed from 
one part of the ground to another, 

The ripeſt hops ſhould be firſt picked; but if the hops 
appear to be equally ripe in all parts of the plantation, 
it is beſt to begin to pick them on the eaſt or north ſide of 
the ground, the mofe effectually to guard againſt the 
fouth-weſt wind's breaking into the garden. | 

Having choſen a ſpot of 28 which contains eleven 
hills, place the bin upon the hill which is in the cen- 
ter, and after theſe are picked, remove it into another 
ſpot of the ſame extent, and ſo proceed till the whole is 
finiſhed. | 

The hops ſhould be picked as free as poſſible from 
leaves and ſtalks; for theſe would be of greater preju- 
dice to the ſale than any ſeeming advantage which might 
be expected from their weight. The bin ſhould be emp- 
tied two or three times a day into a large cloth of coarſe 
linen, in which the hops ſhould be immediately ſtitched 
up with ſkewers, and carried directly to the oaſt or'kiln 
to be dried: for if they remain long in the bin or cloth, 
they will ſweat and be diſcoloured. 

if any brown hops are met with in the picking, care 
ſhould be taken to ſeparate them from the reſt, by put- 
ting them into a baſket by themſelves. 

f the weather be very — or rainy, cut no more hops 
than may be picked in an hour: but, if it be poſſible, 

ther them in fair weather only, and when they are 

ry; for this precaution will fave ſome expence of coals, 
and contribute to the better preſervation of their colour 
when they are dried. No hops ſhould be gathered when 
the dew is on them, for that would make them become 
mouldy. | 

When you. have taken the poles from the hills, - twiſt 
together the remaining ends of the binds, that they may 
not get among people's legs, and hinder their work. 

Before „u draw the poles, obſerve whether the hops 
of one pole be entangled above with thoſe of another ; 
and if they are, cut them aſunder with a ſharp hook fixed 
at the end of a long pole. 

If the garden be large, it may be worth while to raiſe a 
ſhed in the midſt of it, to ſhelter the pickers and the 
hops from the ſun and rain; and to lay hops in overnight, 
to be picked early the next morning before the dew is 
off the other hops. This ſhed will alſo ſerve for pre- 
ſerving your poles in winter. | 

If there be either rain or dew upon the hops at the 
time when they muſt be gathered, ſhake the pole and 
they will dry the ſooner. If they are over-rjpe when 
gathered, they will ſhed their ſeeds in which the chief 
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ſtrength of the hop conſiſts ; nor will they then look ſo 
green, but ſomewhat brown, which is a great diminu- 
tion of their value, It therefore is better to þull the 
hops, a little before they are ripe, than to wait till they 
are full ripe. Four pounds of undried hops, thorough 
ripe, will make one pound of dry ; and five pounds of 
hops ſcarcely ripe, though in their full prime, will make 
no more when they are ried. 

There are two principal ſorts of hops, viz. the green 
and the brown. The former yields by much the beſt 
colour when dried, and the other is the moſt plentiful 
bearer. 

Brown hops are fit for brown ale; but the hops for 
fine pale beer muſt be gieen; for which reaſon theſe 
laſt are moſt eſteemed, 

As faſt as you pick hops, dry them on a kiln; other- 
wiſe they will change colour: but if you cannot dry 
them immediately, and muſt keep them a little while, 
ſpread them on a floor, and by that means the damage 
which they will receive in a day or two will not be great. 

They who have five or fix acres of hops may employ 
ten frames at a time in picking. | 

The laſt operation belonging to the cultivator of hops 
is that of bapging them, which is performed in the fol- 
lowing manner: make a round or a ſquare hole; but a 
round one is moſt convenient, about twenty-ſix or thirty 
inches over, in the floor of the chamber where the hops 
are laid in heaps after they are ſweated, "This hole ſhould 
be large enough to receive the bag, and for a man to go 
up and down it with eaſe, Tie with a piece of 44 
thread, an handful of hops in each lower corner of the 
bag, to ſerve as handles for the more eaſy lifting or 
removing of the bag; and, with nen faſten the 
mouth of the bag to a frame, or hoop, ſomewhat larger 
than the mouth of the hole, that the hoop may reſt on 


its edges, and ſtrong enough to bear the weight of the 


hops when the bag is full, and of the man who treads 
them. The upper part of the bag being thus fixed by 
the hoop, let the reſt of it hang down through the hole; 
but not ſo near to the lower floor as to touch the 
pound : then throw into it a buſhel or two of hops, and 
et a man go into the bag, and with ſhoes that have no 
heels, tread the hops down on every fide, as hard as 
he can, till they lic clofe. Let more hops be then caſt 
into the bag, and be trodden down as before; and con- 
tinue this till the bag is full, When that is done, untie 
it from the hoop, let it down, and ſew up its mouth as 
cloſe as you can, obſerving at the ſame time to tie up 
ſome hops in the upper corners, as was done before in 
the lower. The harder the hops are preſſed, and the 
cloſer and thicker the bag is, the longer and better the 
hops will keep. | 

When they are thus bagged; lay them upon a boarded 
floor, and in a dry place; for dampneſs would injure 
them greatly, At the ſame time all proper * 
muſt be taken to guard againſt rats and mice, which, 
though they do not eat hops, are very apt to ſpoil them, 
by making neſts and lodging in them. 2 

Some, in treading the hops, uſe a fifty pound weight; 
faſtened to a rope, and placed in the middle of the bag. 
The man in the bag treads about it with his feet, and 
_ it up now and then, to preſs them the cloſer toge- 
tner, 

HOPLITES, Hoplite, in antiquity, ſuch candidates 
at the Olympic and other games as ran races in armour. 

HORARY Circles of the globe, See the article 
GLOBE, | 

HoraAry Circles, or Lines, in dialling, the lines or 
circles that mark the hours on ſun-dials, | 

HoRARVY Motion of the Earth, the arch the earth de- 

ſcribes in the ſpace of an hour, which is nearly fifteen 


degrees; for the earth moves with different velocities, 


according to its greater or Jeſs diſtance from the ſun. 
HORD, Horda, in geography; denotes a tribe of 


wandering people that ſtrole about, living in tents, 


ready to ſhift, when proviſions, &c. fail. 
ORDEATUM, a liquid medicine, made of barley 


boiled. till it burſt, to which are ſometimes added the 
cold feeds, almonds, &c. 


HORDEOLUM, Crithe, or Barley-Corn, ſo called 
from its reſemblance to that grain, in medicine, a tumor 


that 
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covered by an 


wat grows in different parts of the eye-lids ; it is com- 


monly called a ſtye. hen it is ſmall, it comes only 
on the edge of the eye-lids, or very near it between the 
cilia z but, when it is larger, it ſpreads towards the 
middle of the lid. In their beginning, an inflammation 
commonly accompanies theſe tumors: when they do not 
ſuppurate, their matter is concreted, and they become 
wens, which are ſometimes ſoft, and ſometimes very 
hard. Sometimes this diſeaſe diſappears awhile, and 
afterwards returns in a few days. 

The cure of this diſeaſe is ſuited to the different cir- 
eumſtances that attend it. If there be an inflammation, 
the pap of a roaſted apple applied by way of poultice 
ſoon diſperſes it, and ſometimes w abates the tumor, 
If it hardens, it muſt be opened with a launcet, and the 
hard fleſh conſumed by a liquid cauſtic, and afterwards 
the plaſter of the abbot de Grace applied. 

If the hordeolum comes on the lower eye-lid, it is 
generally more on the inſide than the outſide, and. is 
cured by the lapis infernalis, or rather by making an 
inciſion therein, drawing out the tumor and applying a 
collyrium of ten parts of water to one part of- ſpirit of 
wine. 

There are other little tumors on the edges of the eye- 
lids, which by reaſon of their whiteneſs and hardneſs 
are called chalazz ; as alſo, another ſort called lithiaſis 
or gravet-ftone. All. which are cured in the ſame man- 


ner. Sf. Yves. 


HORIZON, in geography and aſtronomy, a great 
circle of the ſphere, ividing the world into two hemiſ- 


- pheres, the one upper and viſible, the other lower and | 


inviſible. 

The word is Greek dev, and derived from zg, to 
terminate or limit. 

The horizon is either ſenfible or rational: the ſenſi- 
ble horizon is a circle, the plane whereof is ſuppoſed to 
touch the ſpherical ſurſace of the earth, in the place of 

the ſpectator whoſe horizon it is, and to be continued 
to the heaven: thus, if I imagine the plane of the floor 
-@pon which I ſtand to be extended every way, till it 
reaches the ſtarry heaven, this plane will be my ſenſible 
' horizon. The rational horizon is a circle whoſe plane 
- paſſes through the center of the earth, parallel to the 
: — of the ſenſible horizon, and is continued to the 
ven. 

The earth is ſo ſmall in compariſon of the immenſe 
largeneſs of the ſphere of the heaven, that the planes of 
the ſenſible and rational horizon — or that is, the 
: diftance between them, when meaſured in the ſphere of 
the heaven, is inſenſible, not great enough to be diſ- 
obſervation. Let ABCD (Plate 
XLVIII. fig. 4.) repreſent the earth; z hu the ſphere 
of the ſtarry heaven; if an "inhabitant of the earth 


fands upon the point A, his ſenſible horizon is ge, his 


rational horizon ho; the diſtance between the planes of 
. theſe two is A F, the ſemidiameter of the earth, which 
is meaſured in a great circle upon the ſphere of the 
heaven, by the angle Fo, or by the arch eo; this arch, 
in ſo ſmall a circle as z hu, would amount to ſeveral 
degrees, and, conſequently, the difference between the 
ſenſible and rational horizon would be great enough to 
be eaſily diſcovered by obſervation; but this circle in 
the figure is abundantly too fmall to repreſent the ſphere 
of the heaven, proportional to ſuch an earth as is here 
ſuppoſed to be of the magnitude ABCD; let us there- 
fore repreſent the ſphere of the heaven by a larger circle 
Z HNO, here the ſame ſemidiameter of the eatth AF, 
meaſured in this larger circle, amounts to fewer degrees; 
for the arch EO contains fewer degrees than the arch 
7, and the angle EF O is lefs than the angle Po; but 
this angle alſo might amount to ſeveral d and 
minutes, and be large enough to be meaſured by aſtro- 


nomical obſervation. From what has been ſaid, it fol- 


 Jows, that the larger the ſphere of the heaven is, in pro- 
portion to the globe of the earth, the lefs ſenſible is the 
difference between the ſenſihle and rational horizon, as 
deing meaſured by a finaller angle; and conſequently, 
if we ſuppoſe the ſphere of the heaven ſo large that the 
angle which meaſared the diſtance between the ſenſible 
and rational horizon is not above a fingle ſecond, the 
diference would be too ſmall to be meaſured by any 
2 2 ' 
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. aſtronomical inſtrument, and conſequently inſenſible: 
and thus, in fact, in the caſe at preſent, the earth, when 
compared with the ſphere of the fixed ſtars, becomes + 
point of no ſenſible magnitude. | 
The plane of our horizon, continued to the heaven, 
|- divides it into two hemiſpheres, one viſible to us; the 
other inviſible, as being hid from us by the interpoſition 
of the earth, Thus let ZONH (fi. 5.) repreſent the 
| ſphere of the heaven, AB C D the earth; the horizon 


of an inhabitant of the earth at A is HO, his viſible 


hemiſphere HZ O, and his inviſible hemiſphere HNO. 
Let another inhabitant of the earth be placed at C, on + 
part of the earth oppoſite to A; his horizon is HO, his 
viſible hemiſphere H NO, and his inviſible -hemiſphere 
HZO. The viſible hemiſphere is often called alfo the 
upper hemiſphere; and whatever ſtars or other objects in 
the heavens are within it, they are ſaid to be above the 
horizon; and, on the contrary, whatever is in the other 
inviſible hemiſphere is ſaid to be below the horizon, or 
in the lower hemiſphere. But we muſt be carcful that 


this mw of ſpeaking does not lead us into a vulgar error; 
voi 


to a which we are to remember, that no part of the 
heaven is abſolutely in itſelf above or below, but only 
relatively, and in reſpect to us; for that which is above, 
with regard to one part of the earth, is below with re- 
gard to another. Thus, if a man is placed upon the 
earth at A, the point E in the heaven is over his head; 
and the points C and N are under his feet ; on the con- 
trary, if a man be placed upon the earth at C, the point 
N is over his head, and the points A and Z are under 
his feet. 

Sometimes the viſible horizon is conſidered with re- 


+ gard to ſuch objects as are upon the earth, and may be 


thus defined ; the viſible horizon is a lefs circle upon: 
the ſurface of the earth, comprehending all objects upon 
that which are within our view: the higher the eye is, 
the farther is the viſible horizon extended. Thus (fig. 6.) 
let Hr R repreſent a part of the ſpherical ſurface of 
the earth; if the eye be at A, draw Ahand Ar tangents 
of the globe of the earth; imagine one of theſe Ah, 
the point A continuing immoveable, tobe carried round, 
all the while touching the ſurface of the earth; the 
point y will deſcribe the viſible horizon, part of which 
is here ſhewn by the pointed curye hor : if the eye be 
placed higher, as at B, the tangents BH and BR will 
reach farther off, and the viſible horizon will be larger, 
viz. HOR. : 

The viſible horizon is moſt accurately obſerved upon 
the ſea, and is therefore, ſometimes, called the horizon 
of the ſea: it may be obſerved, by looking through the. 
' fights of a quadrant at the moſt diftant part of 'the'ſea 
within view; in making this obſervation, the viſual 
rays AD and AE (fg. 7.) will, by reaſon of the ſphe- 
rical ſurface of the fea, always point a little below the 
true ſenſible horizon 8 8, and, conſequently; below the 
rational horizon HO, which is parallel to it and coin- 
cident with it: how much the depreſſion of the horizon 
of the ſea is below the true horizon, is ſeen by the 


| quadrant, which gives the meaſure of the angle DAC. 


It is obvious from (fig. 6.) that, the higher the eye is, 
the greater is the depreſſion of the horizon of the ſea ; 
for the * BE and BP are more depreſſed below 
- + a orizon T T, than the tangents AC and 


The depreſſion of the horizon of the ſea is variable: 
ſo as to be ſometimes a little greater than at other times, 
though the height of the eye be the ſame, in the ſeveral 
obſervations : this' difference is but ſmall, - amounting; 
only to a few ſeconds, and is owing to the difference 
in the air, which at different times refrats the viſual 

rays more or leſs, according as it is of a greater or leſs 
—_ (In fg. 7.) the viſual ray, without refraction, 
is AE, and E is the moſt diſtant. point which could be 
ſeen; dut, by refraction, the ray Fe G coming from the 
| point & may be bent at F, fo as to go on from thence 
in the line FA, and then the view is extended as far as 
G, and the depreſſion of the horizon of the ſea is in the 
line AF, which points higher than AE, but extends 
the view farther. | 
A bare inſpection of the Ag. is ſufficient to ſhew that, 
if the refraction were greater, the view would be — 
tende 


HO R 


tended ſtill farther as far as M, though the horizon of 
the ſea would be then leſs, as is ſhewn by the line 


ALM. | | ; ö f 
HORIZONTAL, ſomething relating to the hori- 
zon; or that is taken in, or on a level with the horizon : 
thus we ſay, an horizontal plane, &c. T 
Hor1zoNTAL DIAL, that drawn on a plane parallel 
to the horizon, having its ſtyle elevated according to the 


altitude of the pole, in the place it is deſigned for. See | 


the article DIAL. \ ; ; 

Hor1zoNTAL LINE, in perſpective, a right line drawn 
through the principal point parallel to the horizon; or it 
is the interſection of the horizontal and perſpective planes. 
See the article PERSPECTIVE, 

HorrzoxnTAL PARALLAX. See the article PARAL- 
""Hontn6nTAL PLANE, that which is parallel to the 
horizon of the place, or nothing inclined thereto. 

The buſineſs of levelling is to find whether two 
points be in the horizontal plane, or how much the 
deviation is. | | | | 

Hor1zONTAL PLANE, in perſpective, a plane parallel 
to the horizon paſſing —_ the eye, and cutting the 

rſpective plane at right angles. 
ae 2 or 1 Range, of a piece of 
ordnance, is the line it deſcribes, when directed parallel 
to the horizon. ; 

Dr. Halley has given us the two following uſeful 
theorems : 2 N 

1. A ſhot being made on an inclined plane, having the 
horizontal diſtance of the object it ſtrikes, with the ele- 
vation of the piece, and the angle at the gun between 
the object and the perpendicular, to find the png ho- 
rizontal range of that piece loaded with the fame charge 
of powder, that is, half the latus rectum of all the para- 
bolas made with the ſame impetus. — Take half the angle 
contained between the object and the nadir, and the dif- 
ference of the given — elevation from that half; 
ſubtract the verſed fine of that difference from the verſed 
fine of the angle made by the object and zenith: the 
difference of thoſe verſed ſines will be to the ſine of the 
angle laſt mentioned, as the horizontal diſtance of the 
object ſtruck to the greateſt range at forty-five degrees, 

2. Having the greateſt horizontal range of a gun, the 
horizontal diftance and angle of inclination of an * 
to the perpendicular, to find the two elevations neceſſary 
to ſtrike that object. Take half the angle contained be- 
tween the object and nadir, this half is equal to half the 
ſum of the two angles of elevation ſought; then ſay, as 
the horizontal range is to the horizontal diſtance of the 
object, ſo is the ſine of the angle of inclination to a fourth 
proportional; which fourth, being ſubtracted from the 
verſed ſine of the angle formed by the object and zenith, 
leaves the verſed ſine of half the difference of the angles 
of elevation, whoſe half ſum was before obtained; there- 
fore, by adding and ſubtracting half the difference of the 
angles of elevation to and from the ſaid half ſum, the 
elevations themſelves will be found. See the article 
ProJECTILE. | ; 

HorIZoNTAL RETRAcTTON. See the article RE- 
FRACTION. 

Hor1zoNTAL SHELTERS, among gardeners, are de- 
fences diſpoſed parallel to the horizon, for tender plants, 
bloſſoms, and fruits, in the ſpring, to defend them 
againſt blaſts, and a {= hts, | 

Horizontal ſhelters, fays Miller, have by ſome perſons 
been great] hag br to preſerve Froit-trees, but 
with how little reaſon, or upon what ſlight experiments, 
every one that has ever made uſe of them will eaſily judge, 
eſpecially thoſe which are contrived by placing tiles in 
the walls, at certain diſtances ; nothing being more ob- 
vious than that vegetables, when prevented from receiv- 
ing the advantages of dews, rains, &c. the kindly bene- 
fits of heaven, grow weak, languid, and at laſt entirely 
decay: and from numbers of experiments, which have 
been lately made, we find that trees imbibe great quan- 
tities of nouriſhment through the pores of their leaves 
and branches, whereby they are rendered vigorous and 

ealthy, even in ſuch ſeaſons, and upon ſuch ſoils, where 
one would think it impoſſible they ſhould receive much 
nouriſhment from the earth : to deprive them of this ad- 
Vantage, therefore, is no leſs than deſtroying them. 


HOR 


The only fort of ſhelter Mr. Miller approves of, for 
fruit-trees, is that made with two leaves of ſlit deal, joined 
over each other, and painted; theſe being fixed upon the 
top of the wall, with pullies, to draw. up and down at 
pleaſure, form a ſort of penthouſe,, which are let down 
in great rains or cold nights, during the time that the 
trees are in flower, or the fruit is ſetting. But then, 
he obſerves, that theſe ſhelters ſhould be removed away 
ſoon after the fruit is ſet, ſo that the trees may enjoy all 
the advantages of rain, dew, &c. in the ſummer, which 
are abſolutely neceſſary to have healthy trees, or good 
fruit. . 

HORN, Cornu, in phiſiology, a hard ſubſtance grow- 
ing on the heads of divers animals, particularly the 
cloven-footed quadrupeds ; and ſerving them both as 
weapons of offence and defence. b 
. Horn is alſo a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, 
chiefly uſed in 8 to animate the hunters and the 
dogs, and to call the latter together. | 
| The French-horn is bent into a circle, and goes two 
or three times round, growing radually bigger and wider 
towards the end, which in ſome horns is nine or ten 
inches over. 


Hon, in architecture, ſometimes denotes a volute. 
See the article VoLUTE, 

Horns of Inſecis, the lender oblong bodies projected 
from, the heads of thoſe animals, and otherwiſe called 
antenne, or feelers. 5 3 | 

HORNBEAM, Carpinus, in botany, a genus of plants 
producing male and female flowers, which are apetalous ; 
the male flowers are arranged into a cylindrical amen- 
tum, and the female are diſpoſed in the ſame form ; 
there is no pericarpium, but the amentum growing very 
large, contains, at the baſe of each ſquamula, an oval 
angulated nut. ( 3 

he common hornbeam grows in many parts of Eng- 
land, and will thrive upon the moſt cold, barren, and 
expoſed hill, where. few others will grow. It is beſt 
raiſed from ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn ſoon 
after they are ripe, and afterwards treated as other foreſt 
trees. The leaves of this ſort remain on the tree till 
ſpring, ſo that they afford much ſhelter for the birds in 
winter ; and this renders them very proper to be, planted 
round the borders of other plantations in expoſed ſitua- 
tions, where they will defend the other trees in winter, 
and thereby greatly promote their growth, | 

The timber of this tree is very tough and flexible, 
and therefore might be converted to many uſeful pur- 
poſes, when ſuffered to grow to a proper ſize : the prin- 
cipal uſes it has hitherto been applied to is turnery ware, 
for which it is excellent; and alſo for mill-cogs, beetle · 
heads, &c, r 6 | 

Horn-WoRk, in fortification, a ſort of out-work, 
advancing towards the field, to cover a curtain, baſtion, 
or other place ſuſpected to be weak, as alſo to poſleſs an 


eminence, &c, _ | 


It conſiſts of, two demi-baſtions joined by curtain 3 


* 


its flanks are uſually parallel, though ſometimes they 
contract an the place, forming a queue d'ronde,;or 
ſwallow's tail. When the flanks are too long, ſome- 
times epaulements are made to flank them. The | 
next the country are to be defended by a parapet. TMN o 
horn-works joined together make a crœwn-work. | 
HORNET, Crabs, in zoology, a Frectes of apis with 
a black thorax, and double black ſpots, on the ſegments 
of the body. Yee the article Aris. 
HOROGRAPHY, the ſame with dialling. See the 
article DIAL. | 3 
HOROLOGIUM, a general name for inſtruments 
to meaſure the hours, as a watch, clock, dial, &c. See 


the articles Warch, CLock, &c. 

HOROPTER, in optics, a right line drawn through 
the point where the two optic axes meet, parallel to that 
which joins the center of both the eyes. 

Thus the line AB (Plate XLIX. fig. 1.) which is 
drawn through, the point of concourſe of the optic axes 
of the eyes D and E, parallel to HI, which connects 
H I, the centers HI of the eyes H D E, is called the 
horopter; becauſe it is found by experience to be the 
limit of diſtin& viſion. 

HOROSCOPE, in aſtrology, is the degree of the 


aſcen- 


——— 
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aſcendant, or the ſtar that riſes above the horizon at | 


\ &ertain moment, which is obſerved in order to predict 
ſome future event, as the ſucceſs of a deſign, the fortune 
of a perſon who was at that inſtant born, &c. 

Ihe ſame name is alſo given to a ſcheme or figure 
containing the twelve houſes, in which are marked the 
ſituation of the heavens and ſtars, in order to form pre- 
ditions. See the article HousE. 

Lunar HoroscoeP, the point from whence the moon 
proceeds when the ſun is in the aſcending point of the 
caſt, 

HORSE, Equus, in zoology, a well known quadru- 
ped, the characters of which are theſe : the fore-teeth 
are ſix in number, the upper ones incurvated, and the 
inferior prominent : the canine teeth are not exerted, and 
are on each ſide ſeparated by a ſpace from the teeth : the 
hoof is undivided, and the teats are two, and placed in 


the groin. 

The horſe is one of the nobleſt quadrupeds we are ac- 
quainted with. In ſtrength and natural fierceneſs, he is 
inferior to few, and yet eaſily tamed. The head is long 
and large; the eyes large, and prominent; the ears 
ere, and beautiful; the neck is long and thick, and 
elegantly decorated with a mane; the body is rounded, 
— beautifully turned; the legs are ſtrong, without be- 
ing bulky ; and the tail is long, and hairy all the way; 
the hairs being like thoſe of the mane, only longer, 
thicker, and more beautiful, 

Horse-CHEsNUT, Eſculus, in botany, a well-known 
tree, formerly planted in avenues; but they have a much 
better appearance when planted ſingly, as the natural 


pms of them is obtuſely pyramidical, the under | 


ranches being always . extended, and the ſuc- 
ceeding ones gradually decreaſing to the top. 

It is propagated by planting the nuts early in the 
ſpring, and afterwards managed like the common cheſ- 
nut, obſerving, in tranfplanting them, not to ſhorten 
any of the branches. 

orſe-cheſnut trees were originally brought from 
Conſtantinople to England ; and although they are na- 
tives of ſo warm a climate, yet they reſiſt the cold of 
the ſevereſt winters we have here, and grow to be very 


large. 

Fhe fruit of this tree is very bitter, and the only uſe 
they are applied to here, is to feed deer, who are very 
fond of them; ſo that in large parks it is very proper to 
have a number of horſe-cheſnut trees, as they are not 
only ornamental but uſeful. 

' Hoxse-Duns, in gardening, is of particular uſe for 
rot- beds; 9 cucumbers, melons, aſparagus, 
- fallads, and other delicacies, are attained early in the 
* ſpring ; for which purpoſe no ether ſort of dung wil} 
o ſo well, if mixed with litter and aſhes, as this; 
and when rotten will make a good manure for cold 


lands. 


HoksER-RADrsu, a well known ſpecies of cech- 
learia; it is propagated by cuttings or buds from the 
fides of the old roots; the ſeaſon for this work is in 
October or February, the former for dry Tands, and the 
latter month for wet: the ground where they are de- 
" ſigned to be planted ſhould be well trenched and broke, 
after which a trench ſhould be made a foot deep, in 
the bottom of which the ſets ſhould be placed with their 
buds upwards, at about four or five inches aſunder, 
covering them with the earth which comes out of the 
next trench, and ſo continuing on till the intended piece 
of ground is finiſhed, The ſecond year the roots will 
be fit for uſe. 

HoRSE-SHoE, in fortification, is a ſmall work ſome- 
times of a round and ſometimes of an oval figure, in- 
cloſed with a parapet, ſometimes raiſed in a moat or 
ditch, or in low grounds, and ſometimes to cover a 
gate, or to ſerve as a lodgment for ſoldiers. 


HoRsE-SHot-HEAD, a diſeaſe in infants, in which 1 


the ſutures of the ſkull lie too open. 
This is commonly a gn of a weak conſtitution, and 


2 a ſhort life. The nurſes uſually embrocate the parts | 


affected with brandy or rum, to which ſome add the 
white of an egg, or palm oil. 

Horse-T ail, in botany, See the article Equ1- 
SETUM, 


a large bottle; ſhake it from time to time; and when 


put into a pint of the water, poured off into an earth" 


HorsE, in a military ſenſe, the ſame with cavalty. 
See the article CAvALR. 

The light-horſe, in an army, are all the regiments 
of horſe, except the guards, 

HoRsE, among ſeamen, a rope faſtened to the yards 
in two places, for the men to tread on, and ſecure 


themſelves, when they go out to furl, reef, or to looſen 
the ſails. 


HORTICULTURE, the ſame with gardening, 
See the articles GARDEN and GARDENING, 
HOR T USSICCUS, a dry-garden, an appellation 


| po to a collection of ſpecimens of plants, carefully 


ried and preſerved. . 

The value of ſuch a collection is very evident, ſince 
a thouſand minutize may be preſerved in the well- dried 
ſpecimens of plants, which the moſt accurate engraver 
would have omitted. We ſhall, therefore, give two 
methods of drying and preferving an hortus ſiccus; the 
frſt by Sir Robert Southwell, in Phil. I'ranſ. No. 237, 
and the other by Dr. Hill, in his review of the works 
of the Royal Society, with the doctor's objeQtions to Sir 
Robert's method. 

According to the former gentleman, the plants are to 
be laid flat between papers, and then put between two 
| {ſmooth plates of iron, — together at the corners, 
and in this condition committed. to a baker's oven for 
two hours. When taken out, they are to be rubbed 
over with a mixture of equal parts of aquafortis and 
brandy ; and, after this, to be faſtened down on paper, 


| with a ſolution of the quantity of a walnut of gum 


R diſſolved in a pint of water. 

o this the doctor objects, that the heat of an oven 
is much too uncertain to be employed in ſo nice an ope- 
ration; and that the ſpace of time ordered for the con- 
tinuing the plants in it is of no information, unleſs the 


degree of heat, and even the different nature of the plant, 


as to its more or leſs ſucculency, and the firmneſs or 
tenderneſs of its fibres, be attended to. There are 
ſcarce any two plants perfectly alike in thoſe particulars; 
and conſequently the heat and duration of heat that is 
ſufficient for one- plant in a parcel, would deſtroy an- 
other. But beſides this, he objects farther, that the 
acid deſſ roys the colour of many plants, never recovers 
that of others loſt in the drying, and frequently, after 
the plant is fixed down, ot both the paper it is fixed 
to, and that which falls over it. 

As to the doctor's own method, it is as follows: 
Take of a ſpecimen of a plant in flower, and with it one 
of its bottom leaves, if it have any; bruiſe the ſtalk, if 
too rigid; lit it, if too thick; ſpread out the leaves and 
flowers on paper; cover the whole with more paper, 
and lay a weight over all. At the end of eighteen hours 
take out the plants, now perfectly flatted ; oy them on 
a bed of dry common ſand; ſift over them more dry 
ſand, to the depth of two inches, and thus let them lie 
about three weeks: the leſs ſucculent dry much ſooner, 
but they take no harm afterwards. If the floor of 2 

arret be covered in ſpring with ſand two inches deep, 
eaving ſpace for walking to the ſeveral parts, it will 
receive the collection of a whole fummer, the covering 
of ſand being ſifted over every parcel, as laid in. They 
| need no farther care, from the time of laying them, til 
they are taken up to be ſtuck on paper. The cement 
uſed by the doctor is thus prepared: early in the ſprings 
put two ounces of camphor into three quarts of water in 


the firſt collected plants are ready for the faſtening dow", 


veſſel that will bear the fire, two ounces of common 
glue, ſuch as is uſed by the carpenters, and the ſame 
2 of ichthyocolla beat to ſhreds; let them ſtand 
ix and thirty hours, then gently boil the whole a fen 
moments, and ſtrain it off through a coarſe clot 
This is to be warmed over a gentle , when it is 0 
| be uſed, and the back of the plants ſmeered over thesed! 
with a painter's bruſh : after this lay them on pape 
and gently preſs them for a few minutes; then exp® 
them to the air a little, and finally lay them under! 
13 weight between quires of paper to be perfect! 
ried. 


* 
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It is ſcarce to be conceived how ſtrongly the water 


becomes impregnated with the camphor by this ſimple 
proceſs : a part of it, indeed, flies off in the making of 
the cement and the uſing of it; but enough remains 
with the plant to prevent the breeding of inſects in it. 
He farther obſerves, that plants may be dried very well 
without ſand, by only putting them frequently into 
freſh quires of paper, or a few, by only preſſing them 
between the leaves of a book ; but the ſand method pre- 
ſerves the colour beſt, and is done with leaſt trouble, 

Another method, much better than that of the oven, 
is the flatting and drying the plant, by paſſing a com- 
mon ſmoothing-iron for linen over the papers between 
which it is laid: but for nice things, the moſt perfect of 
all methods is that by a common ſand-heat, ſuch as is 
uſed for chemical purpoſes. The cold ſand is to be 
ſpread ſmooth on this occaſion, the plant laid on it 
carefully flatted, and a thick bed of ſand fifted over: 
the fire is then to be made, and the whole proceſs carc- 
fully watched, till by a very gentle heat the plant be 
perle dried. The colour of the tendereſt herb may 
be preſerved in this manner; and flowers that can be 
preſerved no way elſe, may be managed perfectly well thus. 

EL IYSANNA, a Hebrew word, fignifying, Save_now, 
or Save we beſeech thee; from the frequent uſe of which, 
during the feaſt of tabernacles, the whole ſolemnity 
got the appellation of Hoſanna Rabba, 

HOSE. in commerce. See the article STOCKING. 

HOSEA, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, 
being the firſt of the leſſer prophets, written by Hoſea 
the ſon of Beeri, who flouriſhed in the reigns of 
Uzziah, r and Hezekiah, kings of Judah. 

The ſtile of this is pathetical, and full of ſhort and 
lively ſentences. 

HOST), Heſpes, denotes either a perſon who enter- 
tains another, or the perſon ſo entertained ; but it is 
now generally uſed in the firſt of theſe ſenſes. 

HosT, or HoasT, Heftia, in the church of Rome, 
a name given to the elements uſed in the euchariſt, or 
rather to the conſecrated wafer ; which they pretend to 
offer up every day, a new hoſt or ſacrifice, for the ſins 
of mankind, 

HOSTAGE, a perſon given up to an enemy as a 
ſecurity for the performance of the articles of a treaty. 

HOSTILITY denotes a ſtate of war or enmity 
between two nations. 


During a truce all acts of hoſtility are to ceaſe on 
both ſides. 


HOT-Beps, in gardening, beds made with freſh 


horſe-dung, or tanners bark, and covered with glaſſes 
to defend them from the cold winds. By the Ncilful 
management of hot-beds we may imitate the tempera- 
ture of warmer climates, by which means the ſeeds of 
plants brought from any of the countries within the 
torrid zone may be made to grow and flouriſh, Beds 
made of horſe-dung are proper to make the ſeeds of 
different plants to come up ſoon, particularly thoſe that 
require a very ſtrong heat; but as this heat is not fo 
permanent as that of tanners bark, the laſt mentioned is 
to be preferred. As to the method of making hot-beds, 
it is better ſeen than deſcribed, as is likewiſe the ma- 
nagement of them. 

Tor Haves, in ſalt-making, the place where 
they dry the ſalt, when taken out of the boiling pan: 
it is ſituated near the furnace, which, by means of 
funnels or tubes, conveys a heat into it, 

HoT-Hovuse, or ſtove, in gardening, a conſervatory 
for the preſervation of tender exotic plants. In Plate 
XLIX. fig. 2. is exhibited a view of a hot-houſe pecu- 
liarly adapted for raiſing and bringing to perfection the 
ananas, or pine-apple. In the ground plan, fig. 3. 
aaaa, are four pits for containing the bark, in which 
the plants are plunged ; the two middle pits are for 
fruiting plants, the other two may be uſed for ſmall 
plants called Succeſſion, or, if not, they are well adapted 
ſor melons: 55 are the fire places, covered with ſheds ; 
the dark parts round the two inner pits repreſent the 
flues which terminate at the chimneys built over the 
fire- places. The ſection and perſpective view are ſo 
obvious, that they require no references, as the ſcale 
will determine all the parts, 
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As this conſtruction ſeems to be out of the common 
way of building of hot houſes, it may theretore be ob- 
jected to; but we can fee but little inconvenience in it 
and as to the conveniency attending the welfare of the 
plants, we think it better than thoſe built in the com- 
mon forms; for, in the firſt place, this will have the 
morning ſun ſooner, and the evening ſun later, than the 
other ſort, and likewiſe the mid-day ſun; and although 
the rays at that time will fall obliquely, we think it of 
ſervice in very hot days, at which times the common 
ſtoves are obliged to be ſhaded, to prevent the plants 
from being burnt, but in this conſtruction it is not 
neceſſary; alſo in winter, when the ſun iſſues but little 
warmth except at noon, then the upright glaſſes in front 
receive the rays almoſt perpendicularly; whereas in the 
common ſtoves the obliquity of the glaſſes render the 
rays inefficacious, being of no other uſe but to tranſmit 
light. Another conveniency attends this new form, 
that is, the air can be admitted at either fide, according 
to the wind, or both, in very hot weather, which can- 
not be done by the other; and likewiſe in very cold 
weather, the windward fide can be kept covered (either 
with canvas or ſhutters, which are neceſſary for both on 
nights) while the other ſide is open, it will therefore 
have both warmth and light. We muſt therefore be 
of a ſtrong opinion, that this conſtruction, if put in 
execution, will anſwer ail the purpoſes intended, and 
ſhall remain in the ſame mind till it is proved to the 
contrary. 

HOTCH-POT, in law, is uſed for mixing of lands 
given in marriage with other lands in fee which fall by 
deſcent: as where a man poſſeſſed of thirty acres of 
land has iſſue only two daughters, and after his having 
given with one of them ten acres in marriage, he dies 
poſſeſſed of the other twenty: here ſhe that is thus mar- 
ried, in order to gain her ſhare of the reſt of the land, 
muſt put her part given in marriage in hotch-pot; that 
is, ſhe muſt refuſe to take the ſole profits of her lands, 
and cauſe it to be mingled with the other, ſo that an 
equal diviſion may be made of the whole between her 
and her ſiſter; by which means, inſtead of only her ten 
acres, ſhe has fifteen, 

HOTTONIA, water violet, in botany, an aquatic 
ant, growing in ſtanding waters in many parts of 

ngland; the . are finely winged, the flower-ſtalks 
riſe a little above the water; they are naked, and to- 
wards the top have two or three whorles of flowers, 
each of which is monopetalous and ſaucer-ſhaped, The 
fruit is a globoſe pointed capſule, with one cell con- 
taining a number of round ſeeds, 

HOTTS, or HuTrTs, are the pounces and round 
balls of leather, ſtuffed, and tied to the ſpurs of fighting 
cocks, to keep them from hurting one another in 
ſparring 

HOUND, a hunting dog, of which there are ſeveral 
_ the grey-hound, gaze-hound, and the blood- 

ound, 

Hounps of the Maſt, in the ſea-language, thoſe 
parts of the upper-end or head of a maſt upon which 
the cheeks are bolted to ſupport the truſſel- trees. 

HOUR, Hora, in chronology, an aliquot part of a 
natural day, uſually a twenty-fourth, ſometimes a 
twelfth, 

But the word hour has not always been of the ſame 
ſignification; for in ancient times an hour did indefi- 
nitely expreſs a ſhort ſpace of time. It is thought too 
that anciently the four ſeaſons of the year, wherein the 
ſun finiſheth its annual courſe, had the name of hours, 
becauſe horus inſtituted a certain year, conſiſting of 
three months, and for this reaſon the ancients called 
ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and winter, hours, and the 
year itſelf horus: of which ſome footſteps appear in this, 
that .the Greeks called their annals hori; and the 
writers of them, horographi. However it be, the di- 
viſion of the day into hours is very ancient, though the 
moſt ancient hour is that of the twelfth part of the 
day. 

* hour, with us, is a meaſure or quantity of time, 
equal to a twenty- fourth part of the natural day, or 
nychthemeron ; or it is the duration of the twenty- 
fourth part of the earth's diurnal rotation, Fifteen 

1 degrees 


HOU 


degrees of the equator anſwer to an hour ; though not 
preciſely, yet near enough for common uſe, 

There are divers kinds of hours uſed by chronologers, 
aſtronomers, dialiſts, &c. Sometimes hours are divided 
into equal and unequal, Equal hours are the twenty- 
fourth part of a day and night preciſely, that is, the 
time wherein fifteen degrees of the equiator mount above 
the horizon. Theſe are called equinoctial hours, be- 
cauſe they are meaſured on the equinoctial; and aſtro- 
nomical, becauſe uſed by aſtronomers. They are alſo 
differently denominated, according to the manner of 
accounting them in different countries. Aſtronomical 
hours are equal hours, reckoned from noon, or mid-day, 
in a continued ſeries of twenty- four. Babyloniſh hours 
are equal hours reckoned in the ſame manner from ſun- 
riſe, The Italian hours are alſo equal hours reckoned 
in the ſame manner too, from ſun-ſetting. European 
hours are alſo equal hours, reckoned from midnight ; 
twelve from thence to noon, and twelve more from 
noon to midnight. Jewiſh, or planetary, or ancient 
hours, are the twelfth part of the artificial day and 
night, each being divided into twelve equal parts, 
Hence, as it 1s 4 in the time of the equinoxes that 
the artificial day is equal to the night, it is then only 
that the hours of the day are equal to thoſe of the night. 
At other times they will be always either increaſing or 
decreaſing. And they will be the more or leſs unequal 
according to the obliquity of the ſphere, 

HOUSE, Domus, a habitation, or place built with 
conveniencies for dwelling in; thus, we ſay, a town- 
houſe, country-houſe, &c. 

A country-houſe is the villa of the ancient Romans, 
the quinta of the Spaniards and Portugueſe, the cloſerie 
and caſſine of the French, and the vigna of the Italians. 

It ought always to have wood and water near it; theſe 
being the ptincipal beauties of a rural ſeat. The trees 
make a far better defence than hills, as they yield a cool- 
ing and healthy air, ſhade during the heat of ſummer, 
and very much break the ſeverities of winter ſeaſon, 

It ſhould not be ſituated too low, on account of the 
moiſture of the air; and, on the other hand, thoſe built 
on places expoſed to the winds are expenſive to keep in 
repair. In houſes not above two ſtories high, and upon 
a good foundation, the length of two bricks, or eighteen 
inches, for the heading courſe, will be ſufficient for the 
ground-work of any common ſtructure ; and fix or ſeven 
courſes above the earth, to a water-table, where the 
thickneſs of the walls are abated, or taken in, on either 
fide the thickneſs of a brick, viz. two inches and a quar- 
ter. But for large and high houſes of three, four or five 
ſtories, with garrets, their walls ought to be three head- 
ing courſes of bricks, or twenty-eight inches at leaſt, 
from the foundation to the firſt water-table; and at 
every ſtory a water-table, or taking in, on the inſide, 
for the ſummers, girders, and joilts to reſt upon, laid 
into the middle, or one quarter of the wall at leaſt, for 
the better bond. But as for the partition wall, a brick 
and half will be ſufficiently thick ; and for the upper 
ſtories, a brick length, or nine inch brick wall will ſuf- 
fice. 

As to the regulations concerning the houſes in Lon- 
don, we have taken notice of them under the article 
Bu1l.DING. 

 Town-HousE, a public hall, where the magiſtrates 
of a town or borough hold their meetings for the due 
adminiſtraticn of their polity. 

I/+rk-HousE, a public place built at the charge of a 
county, town or pariſh, where indigent, vagrant and 
idle people, as alſo ſtrumpets, gameſters, and other 
rogues, are ſet to work, and furniſhed with clothing, 
diet, &c. Such are the London work-houſe, Bridewell, 
and that of the pariſh of St. Margaret, Weftminſter. 

The juſtices, at theit ſeſſions, are required to appoint 

overnors, or maſters of ſuch houſes, whoſe office is to 
fe the perſons committed to their charge to work, and 
to give them moderate correction by, whipping, &c. if 
refractory ; and to render a true account every quarter- 
ſeſſions, of perſons committed into their cuſtodies. 

HovusE-BorTE, in law, an allowance of timber out of 


the lord's woods, for the repairs of an houſe ; this is 


otherwiſe called eſtovers. 
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Hovss is alſo uſed for a noble family, or race of il- 
luſtrious perſons, deſcended from the ſame ſtock, 

HovsE, in aſtrology, denotes the twelfth part of the 
heavens, 

The diviſion of the heavens into houſes is founded 
upon the pretended influence of the ſtars, when meeting 
in them, on all ſublunary bodies, "Theſe influences are 
ſuppoſed to be good or bad, and to each of theſe houſes 
particular virtues are aſſigned, on which aſtrologers pre- 
pare and form a judgment of their horoſcopes. The 
horizon and meridian are two circles of the celeſtial 
houſes, which divide the heavens into four equal parts, 
each containing three houſes ; fix of which are above 
the horizon, and fix below it. 

HOUSHOLD, the domeſtics of a prince or private 
perſon. : 

The civil government of the king's court belongs 
chiefly to the lord-ſteward, having authority over all of- 
ficers and ſervants except thoſe of the chapel, chamber 
and ſtable. Under the lord-ſteward are a treaſurer of the 
houſhold, comptroller, cofferer, maſter of the houſhold, 
clerks of the green cloth, &c. The troops of the houſ- 
hold are the horſe-guards, horſe-grenadiers, and foot- 

uards. 
, HovsnoLD Days, are four ſolemn feſtivals in the 
year, when the king after divine fervice offers a bezant 
of gold to God on the altar. Theſe days are Chriſtmas, 
Eaſter, Whitſunday, and All-Saints, and are part of the 
twelve collar and offering days. 

HOUSING, or Hovuss, a cover laid over the ſaddle 
of a horſe, to preſerve it from the weather, &c. 

HOWKEER, or HooKER, a veſſel much uſed by the 
Dutch, built ſomewhat like a pink, but rigged and maſt- 
ed like a hoy : they carry from fifty to two hundred 
tuns, and with a few hands will fail to the Eaſt Indies. 

HOYSE, or Hos, in the ſea language, is hawling 
up any thing into a ſhip. 

: HOZING of Dogs, cutting out the balls of their 
cet, , 

HUE Axp Cry, Huteſium & Clamor, the purſuit of 
one who has committed felony, &c, on the highway. 

If a perſon robbed, or any in the company of one 
murdered or robbed, come to the conſtable of the next 
town, and require him to raiſe hue and cry, or to pur- 
ſue an offender, deſcribing him, and ſhewing which 
way he is gone; the conſtable is forthwith to call for 
aid from the pariſh to ſeek the felon; and if he be not 
'found there, to give the next conſtable warning till he 
be apprehended or purſued to the ſea fide, The Nor- 
mans had a cry after offenders, not unlike this, called 
Clamor de Haro. 

HUGUENOTS, an appellation given the reformed 
or Calviniſts of France, by way of contempt. 

HULES, large veſſels, that have their gun-deoks 
from one hundred and thirteen to one hundred and fifty 
feet long, and from thirty · one to forty broad. They 
will carry from four hundred to one thouſand tuns. They 
chiefly ſerve to ſet maſts into ſhips, &c. 

HULL of a ſhip, her main body, without "maſts, 
yards, fails, &c. 

HUMAN, in general, is an appellation given to 
whatever relates to mankind : thus we ſay, the human 
ſoul, human body, human laws, &c. 

In order to form a juſt idea of the human body, ſays 
Dr. Mead, it ought to be confidered as an hydraulic ma- 
chine, contrived with the moſt exquiſite art, in which 
there are numberleſs tubes, properly adjuſted and diſpoſ- 
ed, for the conveyance of fluids of different kinds, as 
the blood, animal ſpirits, lymph, &c. 


| The ſolids likewiſe make a very neceſſary part ef the 


human body ; ſome, as the bones, ſerving as ſupports 
and levers to regulate its motions ; others, as the inteſ- 
tines and blood-veſlels, ſerving to prepare and convey 
nouriſhment to its various parts; and finally, others, as 
acting under the direction of the mind like ſo many ropes 
and pullies, 

As therefore health conſiſts in regular motions of the 
fluids, together with a proper ſtate of the ſolids, it is 
next to a miracle that ſo complicated a machine ſhould 
hold out to extreme old age : for a body, ſuch as ours, 


cannot poſſibly retain a life for ever; which is not 
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$*Mcult to account for, becauſe the membranous fibres 
of the blood-veſlels, which were made elaſtic in order to 
drive their included juices forward, become gradually 
harder, and at length rigid ; whence they are rendered 
incapable of executing their offices, and the ſecretions of 
the leveral parts are diminiſhed by degrees: and that this 
is the caſe, appears from the diflections of the bodies of 
very old people ; the inſides of their arteries being ſome- 
times found offified here and there, whereby they had 
almoſt entirely loſt their ſprightlineſs ; and the orifices 
of the natural ducts, are often obſerved to be quite car- 
tilaginous. 

HUMANITY, the peculiar nature of man, whereby 
he is diſtinguiſhed from all other beings. See the article 
Man. 

HUMANITIES, in the plural, ſignify grammar, rheto- 
ric and poetry, known by the name of literæ humaniores, 

HUMECTATION, moiſtening, in pharmacy, the 
preparing of a medicine, by ſteeping it awhile in wa- 
ter, in order to ſoften it when too ry or cleanſe it and 
prevent its ſubtile parts from being diſſipated in grind- 
ing, Kc. 3 PINA 

It alſo denotes the application of moiſtening or ſup- 
pling remedies, 

HUMERUS, or Os Humeri, in anatomy, the bone 
of the arm popularly called the ſhoulder-bone, 

HUMID, humidum, moiſt. The ſchool philoſophers 
make water the primum humidum, the cauſe or principle 
of humidity in others, which are more or leſs moiſt, as 
they partake more or leſs of this element, 

UMIDITY, moiſture, the quality of wetting other 
bodies. Ariſtotle defines humidity by a paſſive quality 
which indiſpoſes a body from being retained within its 
own bounds, but makes it eaſily retained in thoſe of an- 
other; this is the ſame with his definition of fluidity. 

Others of the Peripatetics define it a quality diſpoſed 
to moiſten other bodics, and thereby ſoften and diſpoſe 
them to receive any impreſſion, 

The moderns conſider humidity as a particular ſpecies 
of fluidity, and define it a fluor, which, being applied 
on a ſolid body, adheres thereto, and communicates the 
quality to other bodies. Others ſomewhat more accu- 
rately call humidity the power whereby a body moittens 
another; but what this power is they do not ſhew. 

Of this we are certain, that humidity is only a ſort of 
relative mode; fo far as the component particles of a fluid 
compared with reſpect to the pores and particles of other 
bodies, or their texture, are apt to enter thoſe pores, 
or ſtick to thoſe particles; ſo far is that fluid humid: 
on the contrary, ſo far as there is a _—_— between 
the particles, &c. in reſpect of ſuch bodies, the fluid is 
not humid, 

Water, which is the great ſtandard of moiſture, does 
not wet all things, for it ſtands or runs off on the leaves 
of cabbages, &c, and it will not wet the feathers of 
ducks, &c. 

Add to this, that the texture alone may not cauſe the 
fluid to be humid ; in that neither quickſilver alone, lead, 
or biſmuth, will ſtick upon glaſs; yet when mixed to- 
gether they will, as we find is done in foliating looking- 
glaſſes therewith. 

HUMIDUM Radicale, or radical moiſture. This in 
fact ſee s to amount to no more than the pureſt and moſt 
defecated part of the nutritious matter, in a condition 
ready to be aſſimilated. 

By too great heat, as in fevers, hectics, &c. this hu- 
midity is too haſtily exhauſted, 

HUMILIATION, the a& of humbling a perſon's 
pride, in contradiſtinction to mortification ; the former 
ges ins down the mind, whilſt the latter ſubdues the 

eſh. 

HUMORISTS, Gli Humor iſti, a celebrated academy 
eſtabliſhed in Italy by Paul Mancini, who, by means of 
Gaſpar Salviam aſſembled together all the men eminent 
for learning about Rome, and formed them into a ſo- 
Ciety., 

Phe device of academy is a cloud, which being raiſed 
from the ſalt water of the fea, returns again in freſh, 
with this hemiſtich from Lucretius, Redit agmine dulci. 

HUMOROSI, the name of another academy eſta- 
bliſhed at Cortona in Italy. 
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HUMOUR, Humor, in general, ſignifies the ſume ag 
liquor, or liquid, 

HumouR, in medicine, denotes any juice or fluid 
part of the body, as the chyle, blood, fat, ſerum, 
lymph, ſpirits, bile, ſemen, ſalival and pancreatic 
Juices, &c, 

The ancients ſeem to have called the nutritious juices 
the radical humour, and to have conſtituted, as a cauſe 
of diſeaſes, a diſproportion between the innate heat and 
radical moiſture, 

Phlegm, blood, bile, and melancholy, are the four 
humours ſo much talked of by the ancient phyſi- 
cians, which they ſuppoſe to moiſten the whole body 
of animals, and to be the cauſe of the divers tem- 
peraments thereof, But the moderns rather chuſe to 
diſtin, uiſh the humours into nutritious, called alſo ele- 
mentary, as chyle and blood; thoſe ſeparated from the 
blood, as bile, ſaliva, urine, &c. and thoſe returned into 
the blood, 

Humours are again diſtinguiſhed into natural or ſalu- 
tary, and morbid or corrupted ; the former being the 
juices commonly ſecreted for the uſes of the body; the 
latter thoſe compound humours, which, thickening and 
growing putrid, cauſe tumours, abſceſſes, obſtructions, 
and moſt diſeaſes : theſe are variouſly denominated, as 
malignant, aduſt, acrimonious, corroſive, crude, pec- 
cant, &c, 

HumovR alſo ſignifies the particular temperament of 
a perſon, conſidered as ariſing from the prevalence of this 
or that humour of the body, 

HumouRs of the Eye ; anatomiſts and opticians diſ- 
tinguiſh three ſorts, the aqueous, cryſtalline, and vitreous, 
See the article Eye. 

HumouR, in dramatic poetry, is alſo uſed for a ſub- 
ordinate ſpecies of what the critics call manners ; it is 
conſidered as a weaker habitual paſſion peculiar to comic 
characters, as being chiefly found in perſons of a lower 
degree than thoſe proper for tragedy, Humour is looked 
upon peculiar to the Engliſh drama; at leaſt our comic 
poets have excelled therein beyond any other nation; 
_ perhaps ours is the only language that has a name 

or it, 

Every paſſion has two different faces; one that is ſe- 
rious, great, and ſolemn, which is for tragedy ; and 
another that is low, ridiculous, and fit for —_ ; and 
this laſt is what we call humour. 

The duke of Buckingham makes humour all in all: 
wit, according to him, ſhould never be uſed, but to add 
an agreeableneſs to ſome juſt ſentiment, which, without 
ſome ſuch turn, might paſs without its effect. 

HUNDRED, Centum, Cent, is ten times ten, or the 
the ſquare of ten, It makes the third place from the 
right to the left in the table of numeration. 

The proportion of the profits in commerce is reckon- 
ed by the hundred, or ſo much per cent. 

UNDRED, Hundredum, Centuria, a certain diviſion 
or part of a ſhire or county, | 

HUNGARY Vater, Aqua Hungarica, a diſtilled 
water, ſo called from a queen of Hungary, for whoſe 
uſe it was firſt prepared. It is one of the diftilled 
waters of the ſhops, and is directed in the college diſ- 
penſatory to be made of roſemary flowers infuſed ſome 
days in rectified ſpirits of wine, and then diſtilled, Its 
virtues are much the ſame with thoſe of the ſimple it is 
drawn from. 

HUNGER, Fames, a natural appetite for food, 

There are various opinions as to the nature, cauſe, 
and definition of hunger, it having been controverted 
from Ariſtotle to our time, Galen defines it a painful 
ſenſation, ariſing from a divulſion of the ſtomach : the 
other Peripatetics call it an appetite of hot and dry: 
both which ſyſtems ſome authors take in, and define 
hunger a natural appetite of hot and dry, occaſioned by 
a painful divulſion of the membranes of the ſtomach, 
ariſing from an emptineſs thereof, But the moderns 
conſider hunger as owing to the ſharpneſs of the liquor 
contained in the ſtomach, or continually diſcharged from 
the excretory ducts of the neighbouring glands, which, 
vellicating its fibres, occaſions this uneaſy ſenſation. 

This juice ſome will have to be acid, by r&aſon bodies 
of that claſs are uſed to whet the appetite, Others will 

have 
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have the dry attrition of the coats of the ſtomach to be 
the only cauſe. 

Others think the blood derived from the adjacent 
ramifications of arteries into the ſtomach ſufficient to 
account for hunger, without the mediation either of 
attrition or the menſtruum. The maſs of blood itſelf, 
they obſerve, is rendered acid through abſtinence from 
food ; its ſoft balſamic parts having been carried over 
all the body, and lodged therein as nutriment, to ſupp} 
the abſence of thoſe worn off and exhaled. To which 
it may be added, that the velocity of the blood is con- 
ſiderably augmented a 2 while after eating, beyond 
what it was during digeſtion. 

Hence it follows, 1. That perſons of a bilious con- 
ſtitution, young people, and thoſe who labour hard, 
muſt ſooner find themſelves angry than others. 2. 
That hunger, if it holds long, occaſions a violent heat, 
and ſometimes a fever. 3. That thoſe whoſe humours 
are viſcid are leſs incommoded than others with hunger, 

HUNGRY Evir, an unnatural greedineſs in a horſe 
to devour his meat fafter than he can chew it; and may 
be known by his ſnatching at it, as if he would devour 
it whole. 

HUNTING, the art or act of chacing and taking 
beaſts of game. 

Hunting was originally conſidered as a right made 
over to man, and the ſucceeding ages appear to have 
been of the ſame ſentiment. Accordingly, we find 
that, among the more civilized nations, it made one of 
their genteeler diverſions, and as to the more barbarous, 
it procured them food and neceſſaries. The Roman 
Juriſprudence, which was formed on the manners of the 
firſt ages, eſtabliſhed it as a maxim, that as the natural 
right of * which have no maſter belongs to the firſt 
poſſeſſor, wild beaſts, birds, and fiſhes, are the property 
of whoſoever can take them firſt. But the northern 
nations of Barbarians who over-run the Roman empire 
being gow poſſeſſed of other and more eaſy means of 
ſubſiſtence from the lands of thoſe they had vanquiſhed, 
their chiefs began to appropriate the right of hunting, 
and make it a royal right, and ſo it continues to this 
_ Hence all our laws and charters of the foreſt, 

C. 

Hunting is practiſed in a different manner, and with 
different apparatus, according to the nature of the par- 
ticular beaſt which is the object thereof, "Theſe beaſts 
are the hart, hind, hare, boar, wolf, buck, doe, fox, 
marten, and roe; the five firſt whereof are denominated 
beaſts of the foreſt, or venery, ſylveſtres; and the five 
latter, beaſts of the field or chace, compeſtres. 

The hunting uſed by the ancients was much like that 
praQtiſed for the rain- deer, which is only drawn with a 
blood-hound, and foreſtalled with nets and engines. 

Hunting, as practiſed among us, is chiefly performed 
with dogs, of which we have various kinds. 

On ſome occaſions nets, ſpears, inſtruments, &c. for 
digging the ground, are alſo required, nor is the hunt- 
ing-horn to be omitted. | 

ith regard to the ſeaſons, hart and buck hunting 
begins a fortnight after midſummer, and laſts till Holy- 
rood day : the hind and doe come in courſe on Holy- 
rood-day, and laſt till Candlemas: fox-hunting comes 
in at Chriſtmas, and holds till the Annunciation : roe- 
hunting begins at Michaelmas, and ends at Candlemas : 
hare-hunting commences at Michaelmas, and goes out 
at the end of February. Where the wolf and boar are 


hunted, the ſeaſon for each begins at Chriſtmas; the | 


firſt ending at the Annunciation, the ſecond at the 
Purification. 

HURDLES, in fortification, twigs of willows or 
oſiers interwoven cloſe together, ſuſtained by long ſtakes, 
and uſually laden with earth. 

Hurdles, called alſo clays, are made in the figure of 
a long ſquare; the length being five or fix feet, and 
the breadth three, or three and a half: the cloſer they 
are woven, the better, "They ſerve to render batteries 
firm, or to conſolidate the paſſage over muddy ditches ; 
or to cover traverſes and lodgments, for the defence of 
the workmen, againſt the fire-works, or the ſtones that 
may be thrown * them. 

HurDLEs, in huſbandry, certain frames made either 
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of ſplit timber, or of hazle-rods, wattled t r, to 
ferve for gates in incloſures, or to make ſheep-tolds, &c. 

HURDS, or HoRDs, » f Flax, or Hemp, the coarſe; 
7 ſeparated in the dreſſings, from the tear or fine 

un, 

HURLE-Bors, in a horſe, a bone near the middle 
of the buttock, very apt to go out of its ſockets with a 
hurt or ftrain. 

HURRICANE, a furious ſtorm of wind, owing to 
a contrariety of winds. See the articles WIND and 
WHIRL-WIND, 

HUSBAND, Maritus, a man joined or contracted 
with a woman in marriage. 

HUSBANDRY denotes much the ſame with agri- 
culture, See the article AGRICULTURE. 

As there is no ſubject of more general advantage 
than the cultivation of lands, we have given the opera- 
tions and improvements thereof under their reſpective 
articles, 

The new method of horſe-hoeing huſbandry, written 
by the ingenious Jethro Tull, has now been publiſhed 
ſome years, ſo that 7. pretty good judgment may be 
formed of the performance. See the article HoRING. 

Every man, who has conſidered the principles upon 
which this method of culture is founded, may diſcern 
how far his yu is conſiſtent with nature ; though, it 
is probable, few have as yet made ſufficient experiments 
to be fully informed of its worth. How it has hap- 
pened, that what propoſes ſuch advantages, has been ſo 
long neglected in this country, may be matter of ſur- 
prize to thoſe who are unacquainted with the characters 
of the men on whom its practice depends; but to thoſe 
who know them thoroughly, it can be none: for it is 
certain that very few of them can be prevailed upon to 
alter their uſual methods, though their continuing 
therein renders them unable to maintain their families 
and pay their debts: but what is ſtil more to be la- 
mented, thoſe who are averſe to improvements, diſſuade 
others alſo from thinking of them. But as the methods 
commonly uſed, together with the mean price of grain, 
have every where reduced the farmers ſo low, that they 
pay their rents very ill, and in many places throw u 
their farms, the cure of theſe evils is certainly an object 
worthy of the public attention : for if the proprietors 
muſt be reduced to cultivate their own lands, which 
cannot be done by the hands of theſe obſtinate and 
indocile people, it is eaſy to diſcern on which ſide his 
balance of profit and lofs will turn, This conſideration, 
together with many others which might be urged, hath 
induced us to recommend this treatiſe to the ſerious 
attention of all who wiſh well to their country; in 
hopes that ſome may be prevailed on, from a regard 
either to the public good or their own intereſt, to give 
the method propoſed in it a fair and impartial tri il; for 
could it be introduced into ſeveral parts of Great Bri- 
tain by men of generous and benevolent principles, 
their example might, in time, eſtabliſh the — 
and _—_ it into general uſe; which is ſcarce to be 
expected by any other means. 

It is therefore to ſuch only as are qualified to judge 
of a theory from the principles on which it is founded, 
that we do ourſelves the honour to addreſs them, to 
give this eſſay an attentive reading, and to try the expe- 


riments with proper care. As a motive to this, it is to 


be obſerved, that though the method of culture pro- 
poſed by Mr. Tull has made little progreſs in England, 
it is not likely to meet with the —— neglect abroad, 
i ans in France, where a tranſlation of his book 
was undertaken at one and the ſame time by three dit- 
ferent perſons of conſideration, without the privity of 
each other ; but afterwards two of them put their papers 
into the hands of the third, M. Du Hamel du Monccau, 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, and of the 
Royal Society of London, who has publiſhed a book, 
intitled, A Freatiſe on Tillage, on the principles of 
Mr, Tull. The ingenious author has indeed in ſome 
meaſure altered the method obſerved by Mr. Tull, in 
his book; - yet has very exaQtly given his principles and 
rules; but as he had only ſeen the firſt edition of the 
Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry, ſo he is very defective in his 
deſcriptions of the ploughs and drills, which in that 
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was very imperfect, and was afterwards amended by | 
Mr. Tull in his additions to that eſſay. One of the 
rincipal reaſons for taking notice of this book, is to 
ſhew the compariſon this author has made between the 
old method and the new, By his calculation, the profits 
ariſing from the new are conſiderably more than double 
thoſe of the old. For, according to him, the profits of 
twenty acres of m— for ten years, amount, at ten- 
e halfpenny per livre. 
e liv. 1 

By the old method to 3ooo, or 131 5 © 

By the new method to 7650, or 334 13 9 
Which makes a prodigious difference in favour of the 
latter. As this computation was made by one who 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have any prejudice in favour of 
Mr. Tull's ſcheme, it will naturally find more credit 
with the public than any compariſon made by Mr, Tull 
himſelf, or by thoſe who approve his practice, 

There have appeared no objections againſt Mr, Tull's 
rinciples or practice. So that the profit on ten acres 
of land, in — years, in the new way, exceeds that 
in the old way by one hundred and thirty-five pounds 
one ſhilling and eight-pence ; an ample encouragement 
to practiſe ua ſcheme, by which ſo great an advantage 
will ariſe from ſo ſmall a quantity of land in the com- 
paſs of a twenty-one years leaſe, It ought alſo to be 
obſerved, that Mr. Tull's huſbandry requires no ma- 
nure at all, though we have here, to prevent obje&ions, 
allowed the charge of it for the firſt year ; and more- 
over, that though the crop of wheat from the drilling 
lough is here put only at two quarters on an acre, yet 
Ir. Tull himſelf, by actual experiment and meaſure, 
found that the produce of his crop of drilled wheat 
amounted to almoſt four quarters on an acre. 

HUSK, the ſame with what botaniſts call the calyx, 
or cup of a flower. See the axticle CaLyx, 

Petiver, of the verticellate plants, as ſage, roſemary, 
and the like, ſays, that it is an erroneous, though ge- 
neral opinion, that the flowers of theſe plants contain 
their principal medicinal virtues, the huſks being the 
part in which this is lodged. Thus, for inſtance, the 
fine ſcent of hungary-water is not owing to the flowers 
but huſks of roſemary ; ſince the flower alone, when 
clean picked of them, yields very little, odour. See the 
article HUNGARY-WATER, 

HUSSARS, a kind of irregular cavalry, armed with 
the ſabre and bayonet; are retained in the ſervice of moſt 
princes on the continent. 

HUSSITES, the diſciples of John Huſs, a Bohe- 
mian, and curate of the chapel of Bethlehem at Prague; 
who, about the year 1414, embraced and defended the 
opinion of Wickliff of England, for which he was 
cited before the council of Conſtance, and refuſing to 
renounce his ſuppoſed errors, he was condemned to be 
burnt alive, which ſentence was accordingly executed 
upon him at Conſtance, 

HYACINTH, Wacinthus, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe root is bulbous, with ſmooth long leaves, 
which ariſe immediately from the root. The flowers 
are produced in ſpikes, placed alternately, each conſiſt- 
ing of a monopetalous campanulated corolla, divided 
into fix reflexed ſegments at the limb, with three necta- 
riums placed on the top of the germen. 
are ſix ſhort ſubulated filaments, topped with connivent 
anther, 

The fruit is a roundiſh triquetrous, divided into three 
ns, each of which uſually contains two roundiſh 
ceds, 

The double hyacinths, of which there are great 
varicty, are much eſteemed for their ragrancy and 
ny; They are propagated by offsets, or from 
ceds, 

HyAciNTH, in natural hiſtory, a genus of pellucid 
gems, whoſe colour is red, with an admixture of 
yellow, 

HYACINTHIA, en ancicnt Grecian feſtival ob- 
ſerved at Amyclæ in Laconia, in the month Heca- 
tombzon, in memory of the beautiful young Hyacin- 
thus, ſon of Amyclos, king of Sparta. 

HYADES, in aſtronomy, ſeven ſtars in the bull's 
head, famous among the poets tor the bringing of rain. 
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The principal of them is in the left eye, called by th 
Arabs Aldebaran, 

HYDATIDES, in medicine, little tranſparent 
veſicles or bladders, full of water, ſometimes found 
ſolitary, and ſometimes in cluſters, upon the liver, 
and various other parts, eſpecially in hydropical conſti- 
tutions, 

But in a particular ſenſe, the hydatis is a diſeaſe of 
the eye-lids, called alſo aquula. St. Yves informs us, 
that there ſometimes comes on the edge of the cartilages 
of the eye-lids, or on the conjuactiva, an elevation 
like the bladders which appear on the ſkin after burns, 
They are as big as a pea, or a lent:1z are filled with a 
very clear liquor, and have the name of hydatides 
from the lymph which they contain. Sometimes a 
ſeroſity is extravatated between the conjunctiva and tae 
membrane which covers it: it ſeparates theſe mem— 
branes, and in the movement of the eye. a ſoit of 
wrinkle appears, which ſhews that a ſeroſity ſtagnates 
between theſe membranes, and produces the (welling. 
This diſeaſe is not at all dangerous; it is a little trou- 
bleſome when it ſeizes only part of the conjunctiva, 
The ſureſt remedy is to prick it dextcrouſly with the 
point of a lancet, and to lay it open — * to tho 
. e direction of the tumour, without any other 
application. 

HY DATOIDES, the ſame with the aqueous humour 
of the eye. See the article Exx. 

HY DRAGOGUES, ava, among phyſicians, 
remedies which evacuate a large quantity of water in 
dropſies. 

Quincy obſerves, that the ſtrongeſt cathartics chiefly 
anſwer to the character of hydragogues, in that by 
their forcibly ſhaking and velicating the bowels, and 
their appendages, they ſqueeze out water enough to 
make the ſtools appear little elſe. 

The principal hydragogues, in the common opinion, 
are the juices of elder, of the root of iris, of ſoldanella, 
mechoacan, jalap, &c. In the general, all ſudorific, 
aperitive, and diuretic medicines, are truly hydragogues. 

HYDRANGAA, in botany, a genus of the — 
dria-digynia claſs of plants; the corolla whereof conſiſts 
of five equal, roundiſh petals, greater than the cup: 
the fruit is a roundiſh didymous capſule; the two per- 
manent ſtyles make two — to it, and is rendered 
angular by many ribs: it is coronated by the cup, and 
an divided into two cells by a tranſverſe membrane : 
the ſeeds are numerous, angular, acuminated, and very 
ſmall, | 

HY DRAULICS, the ſcience of the motion of fluids, 
and the conſtruction of all kinds of inſtruments and 
machines relating thereto, 

The laws of the motion of fluids, and the cauſes of 
their deſcent or riſe below or above the common ſurface 
or level of the ſource or foundation, have been already 
delivered under the article Fluid: and the art of con- 
ducting fluids into pipes, canals, drains, &c. as alſo the 
art of raiſing them, with the ſeveral machines em- 
ployed for that purpoſe, as ſyphons, pumps, ſyringes, 
fountains, fire-engines, mills, &c. are deſcribed under 
their proper heads, 

Hydroftatics explain the equilibrium of fluids at reſt ; 
upon removing which equilibrium motion enſues, and 
hydraulics commence, | 

Hydraulics, therefore, ſuppoſe hydroſtatics; and the 
generality. of writers, from the immodiate relation be- 
tween the two, join them together, and call them both 


either 2 or hydroſtatics. 


Thoſe who are acquainted but the leaſt with the 
hiſtory of the ancient Egyptians, know, that they found 
the way to keep their river within proper bounds, and 
to make a good uſe of its falutary waters, whether it 
were by ſpreading them over their plains, or raiſing 
them to conſiderable heights. 

Among the Gieeks Ariſtotle was the firſt that wrote 
of the æquilibrium of fluids, and reduced the flight of 
birds, the motion of ſiſhes, and the direction or ſteerage 
of ſhips, to the rules of mechanics, 

It is well knowu with what addreſs Archimedes, who 
came after Aviſtotle, diſcovered the cheat of the gold- 
The latter, ſuſpecting that the 

- workmen 
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workmen had allayed the gold with more ſilver than was 
neceſſary, ſent to the philoſopher to examine and detect 
the fraud: he was long at a loſs to think of any method 
of doing it, till one day getting into a tub full of water 
to bathe himſelf, he oblerved, that as he entered the 
tub, the water ran out; and he immediately ſaw it 
muſt follow, that if the tub were full, the water which 
ran out upon his immerſion muſt be equal in bulk to 
his body. | | . 

Thence the philoſopher began thus to reaſon : if I 
immerſe the crown in a veſſel full of water, it will pro- 
trude as much as is equal to its bulk. If after this I 
immerſe the ſame weight of pure gold and pure filver, I 
ſhall get bulks of water equal to each ; conſequently 
having the bulks of gold, filver, and crown of equal 
weight, I have the ſpecific gravities, which muſt be as 
the bulke inverſely. Then to find the ratio of gold to 
the ſilver in the crown, he proceeded in ſome ſuch man- 
ner as the following. 

Suppoſe AMLB (Plate XLIX. fig. 4.) be a veſſel 
filled with water to the height D C, and that the maſs 
of gold equal in weight to the crown, being immerſed 
into the water, raiſes the ſurface thereof to F; and 
after that, the maſs of filver of the ſame weight im- 
merſed raiſes the ſurface to G; then if the height of the 
veſſel above C be divided into equal parts, and D F=11, 
and DG=19; it is plain the bulks of the gold and 
ſilver will be as DF to DG, and the fpecihe gravities 
as DG to DF. Laſtly, if the crown be immerſed, it 
will raiſe the ſurface to ſome height between F and G, 
ſuppoſe to H, ſo that DH=16. Hence the proportion 
of the bulks of the gold and filver in the crown may be 
determined. 

For ſince the difference of ſpecific gravities of the 
gold and filver is DG—D F=F G=8 ; if the bulk of 
the crown be divided in eight equal parts, it is evident, 
that as many of thoſe parts as conſiſt of pure gold, ſo 
many of thoſe diviſions in the fide of the veſſel will the 
ſurface of the fluid ſtand below the point G; becauſe, 
if all the eight parts of the crown were gold, the crown 
would cans the water to ſtand eight of thoſe diviſions 
parts of the crown as are ſilver, ſo many of the divi 
will it cauſe the ſurface of the water to riſe above F 3 
becauſe if all the eight parts of the crown were ſilver, 
it would raiſe the water eight of thoſe diviſions above F. 

Therefore, becauſe the crown, when immerſed, raiſes 
the water to the height DH, and H is three diviſions 
below G, it ſhews that three of the eight parts of the 
crown are gold, and conſequently the other five parts 
are ſilver, as H is five of the diviſions above F. Hence 
the bulk of gold in the crown is to that of the filver as 
3 to 5. It is ſaid that Archimedes offered a hecatomb 
of oxen to Jupiter for inſpiring him with the thought. 

This famous mathematician alſo invented that 
cochlea or ſcrew, which by the motion of an inclining 
cylinder makes the water rife, while the other falls. 

he water acts by its own gravity in this ſimple ma- 
chine, but it cannot be carried very high. | 

Cteſibius, by making uſe of a more compounded 
machine, which has kept the name of its inventor, 
knew how to make the water riſe to all ſorts of heights, 
and is in uſe at preſent, as are the ſeveral other ſorts of 
pumps. But of the inventions of the ancients there is 
none of 8 importance than that of water-mills; 
for, as Vitruviuz deſcribes them, they ſeem to have 
reſembled ours pretty much. It is true they were not 
ſo common then as they are now-a-days. 

The moderns knew but-little of hodroftatice before 
Galilæo. This great man being of the ſame opinion 
with the ancients, that there was no vacuum in nature, 
attributed the elevation of the water in the ſucking 
pump to the abhorrence of a void. Torricelli, his 
diſciple, remarked, that when a tube cloſe at the upper 
end was immerſed into a veſſel full of mercury, the 
mercury remained ſuſpended in the tube at a certain 
height, and that it fell into the veſſel when the tube was 
open. Torricelli communicated this experiment, but 
without referring it to the true cauſe; but by repeating 
it often, he conjectured that it might be the effect of 
the weight of the air, 
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M. Paſcal laid hold of the notion, and aſter bein 
aſiuted of the fact by experiments which he had made, 
and publiſhed anno 1647, he endeavoured in 1648 to 
certify himſelf of the cauſe: and at length from his ex. 
periments he knew what Forricelli had only conjectured, 
And what the great duke's mathematician had ſaid 
doubtfully, M. Paſcal demonſtrated by the famous ex- 
periment he made on the pit of Domme, and afterwards 
in treatiſes he publiſhed. 

The experiments which have been made, in order to 
know the properties of fluids, moved M. Marriotte to 
make ſeveral obſervations which had not been touched 
on before: thereby he enriched the hydraulics with a 
number of diſcoveries on the meaſure and expence of 
conveying water, according to the different heights of 
the reſervoirs and their various adjundts. Afterwards 
he examined what concerns the conduQting of water, 
and the ſtrength which the pipes required tor reſiſting 
their different gravities. | 

M. Marriotte had a good deal of knowledge and 
dexterity in removing difficulties, and was fingularly 
happy in making experiments, which he made tor the 
moit part at Chantilly, and at the royal obſervatory, 
He nevertheleſs neglectzd what concerned the different 
pumps and other machines which might raiſe water. 
This part of the hydroſtatics had been touched but very 
impertectly, when the chevalicr Morland undertook to 
treat of it. If he hath not exhauſted the ſubject, he has 
at leaſt given light enough for carrying on the theory 
and practice of it very far. | 

HYDRELAUM, in pharmacy, a mixture of oil 
and water, which Galen reckons refrigerating. ' | 

Taken inwardly, it provokes vomiting ; and exter- 
nally, it is anodyne, and promotes ſuppuration. 

HYDREN TEROCELE, in ſurgery, a kind of 
tumor or hernia, where there is a dropſy of the ſcrotum, 
complicated with a deſcent of the inteltine. 

HYDROCANISTERIUM, an engine which ſpouts 
water in great quantities, and to conſiderable heights, 
in order to extinguiſh accidental fires in houſcs. See 
the article ENGINE. 

HYDRO CELE, Hernia, in ſurgery, a ſwelling or 
droply in the ſcrotum. See the article HERNIA. 

HY DROCEPHALUS, in ſurgery, a preternatural 
tumor of the head ariſing from preternatural lymph. 

It is of two forts, internal and external; internal, 
when the water is collected within the bones of the 
cranium ; external, when retained between the ſkin and 
cranium. The firſt kind is rarely ſeen but in new- 
born infants, who are generally in great danger : for, 
upon an inciſion, the lymph is no ſooner diſcharged, 
than the infant dies, as experience has too often con- 
vinced us. If the diſtemper be recent, it will be more 
adviſeable to repeat gentle purges ; whilſt a large com- 
preſs, dipped in lime-water, ſpirit of lavender, or 
Hungary-water, is applied outwardly. 

HYDROCHARIS, the little water-lilly, in botany, 
a genus of plants, the male flower of which has a 
ſpatha, and is compoſed of three large, plain, and 
roundiſh petals ; the female flower is like the male one, 
only without any ſpatha: the fruit is a coriaceous and 
roundiſh capſule, conſiſting of fix cells, in which are 
contained a great number of very ſmall and roundiſh 
ſeeds. 

HYDROCOTYLE, marſh-penny-wort, in botany, 
a-genus of plants, the univerſal corolla of which is uni- 
form in figure, though not in ſituation ; and the ſingle 
corolla are formed of five ovato-acute, patent petals: 
the fruit is orbicular, erect, and compoſed of two com- 
preſſed and ſemi-orbicular ſeeds. 

This plant is common with us in damp places, and is 
ſuſpected of hurting ſheep that feed on it; whence it is 
ſometimes called white-rot. 

HYDROGRAPHY, that part of geography which 
conſiders the ſea as it is navigable. 

It teaches how to meaſure the ſea; gives an account 
of its tides, counter tides, currents, ſoundings, bays, 
&c. as allo its rocks, ſhelves, ſands, promontories, 
harbours, diſtances from port to port, both at ſea and 
on the coaſt, 
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HYDROMANCY, the art of foretelling future 
events by means of water; the ſame as dydatoſcopy. 
The word is Greek, and formed of vd, the water, 
and warrua, divination, 
The other kinds of divination relative to fire, air, and 
earth, are denominated pyromancy, acromancy, and geo- 


ancy. 

PHYDROMEL, Hydromeli, among phyſicians, water 
impregnated with honey, either before or after fermen- 
tation : that made by fermentation is called vinous hy- 
dromel, or mead, and is eſteemed good for the gravel. 

HYDROMETER, an inſtrument to meaſure the 
gravity, &c. of fluids. See the article AR ZOMETER., 

HYDROMETRY, #Hydrometria, the menſuration_of 
fluids, their gravity, velocity, quantity, &c. 

The word is of the ſame original with the preceding. 
It includes both hydroftatics and hydraulics, 

HY DROMPHALUS, in medicine and ſurgery, a 
tumour of the navel, containing water. See the article 
HERNIA. 

HYDROPARASTATE, a ſect of heretics, the fol- 
lowers of Tatian. 

This ſe& was called alſo Encratitæ, Apotactitæ, Sac- 
cophori, Severiani, and Aquarlans. 

The Hydroparaſtatæ were a branch of the Manichees, 
whoſe 2 tenet was, that water ſhould be uſed 
in the Euchariſt inſtead of wine. 

HYDROPHOBIA, in medicine, a dread of water, 
which is a ſymptom ariſing in a perſon who has been 
bitten by a mad dog, or other mad animal. 

We have an account of remedies for this malady in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions; one of which is the 
lichen cinereus terreſtris, or aſh-coloured liverwort, 
which has been taken into the College Diſpenſatory, 
under the title of pulvis antilyſſus, and is the celebrated 
remedy publiſhed by Dr. Mead, with ſome variation in 
the proportion of the pepper, The directions, as made 
public, are, firſt to take away nine or ten ounces of 
blood; and then take of powdered aſh-coloured liver- 
wort four drams, and cf the powder of black pepper, 
two drams : mix theſe together, and divide into four 


ſucceſſively, in half a pint of tepid cow's milk. After 
taking theſe four doſes, the patient is to be put faſting 
every morning for a month, either into a cold bath, coid 
ſpring, or river, remaining therein, with his head above 
water, not longer than half a minute, if the water be 
exceſſively cold: then let him bathe thrice a week for 
fifteen days. 

Boerhaave, in his Aphoriſms, treating of the canine 
madneſs, would have us not to deſpair of diſcovering a 
peculiar antidote againſt this ſingular kind of poiſon : 
and this, ſays he, we are encouraged to hope for, from 
the certain inſtances we already have of remedies effectual 
againſt particular ſorts of poiſon : accordingly, he had 
a mind to try what effect mercury would have upon ani- 
mals under canine madneſs ; and from ſeveral experi- 
ments, he found it prove ſucceſsful, by adminiſtering 
ſome grains of turpeth mineral made into boluſes. He 

alſo mentions the remedy which M. Default tried with 
conſtant ſucceſs in the hydrophobia, which is a mercu- 
rial ointment made of one third part of mercury revived 
from cinnabar, one third part of human fat, and as much 
of hog's lard. One or two drams of this ointment at a 
time ſhould be rubbed by intervals, or ſucceſſively, upon 
and about the wound, As a farther confirmation of the 
efficacy of mercury in the canine madneſs, he takes no- 
tice of: a medicine Mr. Cobb, of Buſſelton, near Briſtol, 
brought from Tonquin, which is much celebrated in 
the Faſt Indies as efficacious in this diſtemper; this is a 
native and factitious cinnabar, of each twenty-four 
grains; muſk ſixteen grains, powdered and mixed well 
together. This powder is to be taken all at once in a 
tea- cup of arrack, which is ſaid to ſecure the patient for 
thirty days : after which time, the doſe is to be repeated 
in the fame manner; but it ſhould be done as ſoon as 
poſſible after the bite is received : but if the patient have 
any ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, the ſecond doſe muſt be re- 
peated three hours after the firſt; and this is ſaid to be 
ſufficient for a cure. | 


HYDROPHYLLUM, in botany, a genus of plants, 


doſes ; one of which is to be taken faſting for four days 


| 


whoſe flower conſiſts of a monopetalous companulated 
corolla, divided into hve ſegments; the {lamina are 
compoſed of five ſubulated filaments terminated by ob- 
long incumbent antheræ. "The fruit is a globoſe unilo— 
cular capſule, with two valves, incloſing a large roundiſh 
ſeed. 

HYDRO PIC, a dropſical patient; or a perſon ſwell- 
ed and bloated with abundance of water, Sce the article 
DRroesy. 

HYDROPOTA, in medicine, a perſon who drinks 
nothing but water. 

It has long been controverted among phyſicians, whe- 
ther or no the hydropotæ live longer than other perſons. 

HYDROPS, in medicine, the ſame with dropſy. Sce 
the article DRorsv. 5 

HYDROSCOPE, an inſtrument anciently uſedꝰ for 
the meaſuring of time; 

The hydroſcope was a kind of water-clock, conſiſting 
of a cylindrical tube, conical at bottom ; the cylinder 
was graduated; or marked out with diviſions, to which 
the top of the water becoming ſucceſſively contiguous, 


as is trickled out at the vertex of the cone, pointed out 
the hour, 


HYDROSTATICAL BALANcR, a kind of balance 
contrived for the eaſy and exact finding the ſpecific gra- 
vities of bodies, both liquid and ſolid. Sce the article 
Hyadra/tatical BALANCE, 

HYDROSTATICS, that part of mechanics which 
conſiders the gravity and æquilibrium of fluid bodies, 
particularly water, and of ſolid bodies immerſed therein, 

Mr. Boyle has applied hydroſtaties in examining 2nd 
proving the goodneſs and purity of metals, minerals, &c. 
particularly fluids, in his Hydroſtatica. 

HYGIEINE, that branch of medicine which pre- 
ſcribes rules for the preſervation of health; it may be 
divided into prophylactice, which foreſces and prevents 
diſeaſes; ſynteritice, employed in preſerving health; and 
analeptice, whoſe office is to reſtore health. 

' HYGROMETER, or HyGroscuPtE, a machine 
whereby to meaſure the degrees of dryneſs or moiſture 
of the air. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have ſeveral me- 
thods of conſtructing hygroſcopes. 

Mr. Molyneux gives the following: A B (Plate 
XLIX. fig. 5.) is a whipcord about four feet long, tied 
fait to the end of the hook A. At the end of this whip- 
cord hangs the weight C, about a pound or ſomething 
more : this weight is ſo fitted at the end as to receive 
and carry the index D. Under theſe there is placed a 
graduated circle on the board EF, fixed by a bracket 
againſt the wall. 

The moiſture of the air twiſts the rope, and gives a 
motion to the index over the diviſions in the graduated 
circle ; and again, as the air grows more dry, the cord 
untwiſts and brings back the index by a contrary mo- 
tion. The rope A B ſhortens and lifts up the weight C 
by way of a ſcrew, and conſequently mult give a circu- 
lar motion to the index. 

One of the grand defects of all hygrometers hitherto 
invented is that they grow weak with age, and do not ſo 
nicely obey the alterations of the air. The alterations 
alſo of the air may give this kind of hygroſcope more 
than one turn, To remedy this, the index D has two 
complete turns ; the point A, as being fixed, has no 
turn, therefore the middle point G has but one turn; 
and conſequently if it be hung up at the point G, or no 
longer than G B. half the former length, the index 
will have but one turn. What is here ſaid of two turns, 
and the middle point G, may be accommodated to any 
other number of turns and points in the rope. 

Mr. Gould obſerves, that when oil of vitriol is ſatu- 
rated in the moiſteſt weather, it afterwards retains or 
loſes its acquired weight, as the air proves more or leſs: 
moiſt, Thus one grain, after its full increaſe, often 
varied the æquilibrium ſo ſenſibly, that the tongue of the 
balance of one inch and a half long deſcribed an arch of 
variation to one third of an inch compaſs ; which arch 
would have been two inches two thirds, had the tongue 
been but one foot in length, even with that little quan- 
tity of liquor: ſo that, if more liquor expanded under 
à large ſurface be made uſe of, the minuteſt alteration of 
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much more affect it; and a 
ord a hygroſcope as nice, per- 


weather muſt needs ve 
bare pair of ſcales will a 
haps, as any yet known. : 

This balance may be contrived two ways, either ſuch 
whoſe pin ſhould be the middle of the beam (fig. 6.) 
with a very ſlender tapering tongue of a foot or a foot 
and a half long, pointing to the diviſtons on a broad 
arched plate fixed above in the handle; or elſe the ſcale 
with the liquor may be hung to a point of the beam 
. 7.) very near the pin, and the other extreme made 

0 long as to mark a large arch on a board placed con- 
veniently for that purpoſe. The ſcale in either may be 
a concave glaſs of four or five inches diameter. Laſtly, 
on the divition of the arches ſhould be inſcribed the dif- 
ferent temperature of the air ſhewn by the liquor, 

He thinks oil of ſulphur per campanam, as alſo oil of 
tartar per deliquium, and the liquor of fixed nitre, &c, 
might ſucceed as well as oil of vitriol. 

— hygroſcope, he ſays, may be made of a viol 
ſtring running upon pullies, a ſuſpending a bullet fixed 
to the ſhorter end of an index, whoſe other extremity is 
ſo long as to deſcribe a long arch, by the falling and 
riſing of the bullet upon the ſtretching and ſhrinking of 
the ſtring: which would be the more nice, were the in- 
dex faſtened to the center of the lai: pulley. 

But among all the inventions the following ſeems beſt 
calculated both for diſpatch and accuracy : 

A (fig. 8) repreſents a thin piece of ſponge, ſo cut 
as to cor.tain as large a ſuperhcies as poſſible. This 
hangs by a fine thread of ſilk, upon the beam B, and is 
exactly 4.2 from another thread of ſilk at D, ſtrung 
with the ſmalleſt lead ſhot, at equal diſtances, and ſo ad- 


Juſted as to cauſe the index E to point at G, in the 


middle of the graduated arch F, G, H, when the air is 
in a middle ſtate between the greateſt moiſture and the 
greateſt dryneſs, I, ſhews a little table or ſhelf for that 


part of the ſilk and ſhot, which is not ſuſpended, to reſt 


upon. 

"HYMEN, in anatomy, a membrane, ſometimes of a 
circular, ſometimes of a ſemilunar figure, and ſometimes 
of a form different from both. 

oung pirls, and ſtops a part of the vagina. In theſe it 
Lis a ſmall aperture, and a longer in adults who have 
not converſed with men, After the firſt coitus it is not 
to be found : it is always deſtroyed by it ; and if it has 
not been injured before, ſome blood follows the rupture 
of it. 

In the heathen mythology, Hymen was the god of 
marriage, and new married women offered ſacrifices to 
this deity, 

He was repreſented crowned with ſweet marjoram, 
and ſometimes with roſes ; carrying in one hand a torch, 


and in the other a flame-coloured veil, to repreſent the 


bluſhes of a virgin. 

HYMENZA, in botany, a genus of the polygamia 
trioecia claſs of plants, the flower of which is papiliona- 
ceous, and its fruit a large legumen or pod, of an ovato- 
oblong figure, obtuſe, and unilocular, with numerous 
oval ſeeds, ſurrounded with fibres and a farinaceous 
matter. 


HYMENZAL, ſomething belonging to marriage, 


. ſo called from hymen. 


The hymenzal ſong is otherwiſe called epithalamium. 
HYMN, a religious ſong. The hymns ſung in the 


chriſtian church, as diſtinguiſhed from the Pſalms, are | 


pieces of poetry compoſed of pious, but not inſpired au- 
thors. 

HYOIDES, in anatomy, a forked bone at the root 
of the tongue ; it is ſituated in the middle ſpace between 
the angles of the lower jaw; it is a little bone, and re- 
ſembles, in ſome meaſure, the baſis of the lower jaw. 

 HYOSCYAMUS, henbane, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped; 
the tube is cylindrical, and the corolla is erect and ſpread- 
ing, lightly divided into five obtuſe ſegments, one being 
broader than the reſt; it hath five ſubulated filaments, 
topped with roundiſh antheræ. The fruit is an ovate 
obtuſe capſule, with a line marked on each fide ; it con- 
tains two cells with numerous ſeeds. | 

The common henbane, which grows wild on dung- 


hills, &c. is of a very poiſonous quality; it is therefore 


I 


It is always found in 


| 


F 


r 


dangerous to uſe it internally, though its ſeeds have 
been recommended by ſome in a hæmoptoſis and hæmor- 
rhages; but great caution ſhould be uſed in regard to 
the quantity preſcribed, | 

HYOTHYROIDES, in natomy, a muſcle of the 
larynx, which ſerves to raiſe it, and conſtringe the 

lottis. 
N HVYPZETHROS, or HyPETHRoON, in ancient ar- 
chitecture, à kind of temple open at the top. 

HYPALLAGE, among grammarians, a ſpecies of 
hyperbaton, conſiſting in a mutual permutation of one 
caſe for another. 

HYPECOUM, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe 
flower conſiſts of four petals: the two exterior petals 
are broad, trilobated, and obtuſe, and are placed oppo- 
ſite, The two interior ones ſtand alternately with the 
others: they are lighily divided into three ſegments, 
of which the middle one is hollow, compreſſed and 
erect. The ſtamina are four in number. And the 
fruit is a long, compreſſed, jointed pod, which is in- 
curved, containing one roundiſh comprefled ſeed in 
each joint. 

HYPt RBATON, in grammar, a figurative con- 
ſtruction inverting the natural and proper order of words 
and ſentences. The ſeveral ſpecies of the hyperbaton 
are the anaſtrophe, the hyſteron proteron, the hypallage, 
228 tmeſis, parentheſts, and the hyperbaton, 

rictly ſo called. Sce the article Ax ASTRO HRE, &c. 

HyyPERBATON, ſtrictly ſo called, is a long reten- 
tion of the verb, which completes the ſentence. 

HY PERBOLA, in geometry, one of the curve lines 
formed by the ſection of a cone, See Conic Settions. 

The plane of every hyperbola is proportioned by 
this general theorem : 

As the ſum of the tranſverſe and any abſciſſa, mul- 
tiplied into that abſciſſa, is to the ſquare of its ſemi- 
ordinate; ſo is the ſum of the tranſverſe and any other 
abſciſſa, multiplied into the abſciſla, to the ſquare of 
its ſemi-ordinate.“ 

To find the focus of any hyperbola, 

The focus being that point in the hyperbola's axis, 
through which the latus rectum muſt paſs, as in the 
ellipſis and parabola, it may be found by this theorem: 

To the rectangle made of half the tranſverſe into 
half the lactus rectum, add the ſquare of half the 
tranſverſe; the ſquare root of that ſum will be the 
diſtance of the focus, from the center of the hyperbola.” 

To deſcribe a hyperbola in plano. | 

In order to the eaſy deſcribing of an hyperbola in 

plano, it will be convenient to premiſe the following 


propoſition, which differs from that of the ellipſis only 


in the ſigns. 

Prop. If from the focus of any hyperbola there be 
drawn two right-lines, ſo as to meet each other in any 
point of the hyperbola's curve; the difference of thoſe 
lines (in the ellipſis it is their ſum) will be equal to 
the tranſverſe diameter. 

If this propoſition be truly underſtood, it muſt needs 
be eaſy to conceive how to deſcribe the curve of any 
hyperbola very readily by points, when the tranſverſe 
diameter and the focus are given, or any other data by 
which they may be found, as in the precedent rules. 

HYPERBOLA, in rhetoric, a figure that repreſents 
things greater or ſmaller, hetter or worſe, than in fact 
they are, in order to raiſe admiration or love, fear or 
contempt. 

Human nature is apt to magnify what it admires, to 
the height of wonder; and to nk, what it deſpiſes or 
hates, to the loweſt degree of contempt. 

HYPERBOLIC, or HyPERBoOLICAL, ſomething re- 
lating to hyperbola. 

_ HyeeRBoric Space, the convex area or ſpace contain- 
ed between the curye of the hyperbola and the external 
ordinate. 

HYPERBOLICAL Consid, a ſolid generated by the ro- 
tation of an hyperbolical ſpace about its tranſverſe axis. 

HYPERBOLIFORM FiGures, are ſuch curves as 
approach, in their properties, to the nature of the hyper- 
bola, called alſo hyperboloides. 

HYPERCATALECTIC, in the Greek and Latin 
poetry, is applied to a verſe, which has one or. two 

ſyllables 


ſyllables too much, or beyond the regular and juſt mea- 


ure. 8 
and Latin verſes are diſtinguiſhed, with 

* 3 meaſure, into four kinds, acatalectic, 
brachycataleQic, and hyperggtalectic. 

The 3} ima uf 3 r the e 

PERICUM, St. John s-wort, in botany, a genus 
IS flower of which conſiſts of five oblong, 
btuſe, ſpreading petals : the ſtamina are compoſed of a 
7 number of 3 * 8 - — 
in three or five diſtin odies, and topped wit 
baſe in three : the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, with two, 
three, or five cells, containing a great number of ſmall 
Epe common St. John's-wort, which grows in many 
arts of England, has a woody perennial fibrous root; 
from which ariſes ſeveral round ſtalks, dividing into 
many branches ; theſe are furniſhed at each joint with 
two {mall oblong leaves placed oppoſite, without pedi- 
cles: the flowers grow on the extremities of the branches 
in numbers together, of a bright yellow colour, and 
out in June, 
© The Ne and flowers of this ſpecies are uſed in me- 
dicine, and have been recommended of peculiar efficacy, 
in hyſterical, 1 and 33 diſorders, 
alienations of mind; from its ſuppoſed virtue in 
* caſes, it received the name of fuga dæmonum. It 
promiſes to be of ſome uſe as à mild detergent and cor- 
roborant, diſcovering to the ſenſes a reſinous, bitteriſh, 
ſamic impregnation. | 
oY PERMETER, in the ancient poetry, the ſame 
thh EI ag er 8 
HVYPERSARC „ in medicine and ſurgery, an 
exceſs of fleſh, or rather a fleſhy excteſcence, Tak as 
thoſe generally ariſing upon the lips of wounds, &c, See 
the articles WoUND,and EXCRESCENCE. 

HYPERTHYRON, in the ancient architecture, a 
ſort of table , uſed after the manner of a 2 ow Fu 
jaumbs of Doric doors and gates, and the lentils o 
vr aid It lies immediacy under the corona, and 
our workmen uſually call it the king-piece, 

HYPHEN, a character in grammar, whereby two 
words are to be connected into a compound word, mark- 
ed thus (-), as male-ſanus, ſine- cura, male-adminiftra- 
tion, &c. Os | | 

A hyphen alſo ſerves to connect the ſyllables of ſuch 
words as are divided at the end of a line. 

HYPNOTIC; HyexoTica, or HyPNoPoEA, in 
phyſic, are ſuch medicines as procure ſleep. 

HYPOBOLE, in rhetoric, a figure whereby any ob- 
jections that an adverſary might make are anticipated 
and anſwered. 

An example of this we have from the fifteenth chapter 
of St. Paul's firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians; But ſome 
will ſay, How are the dead gy up ? 0 22 
body do they come? Thou fool, that which thou ſowe 
is A AA except it die, &c. 

HYPOCATHARSIS, in medicine, a flight 2 
tion downwards, in contradiſtinction to hypercatharſis. 

HYPOCAUTUM, among the old Greeks and Ro- 
mans, a place for bathing and 5 which is heated 
by a fire under its floor; it generally ſignifies the place 
where the fire is kept that warms a ſtove or hot-houſe. 
Vitruvius calls it caldarium. 

HYPOCHONDRIA, in anatomy, that part of the 
body, on both ſides, which lies under the ſpurious ribs, 
and is extended to the ilia, comprizing not only the 
muſcles, but the internal viſcera. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC AFFEcT1on, -PAss10N, or 
Diszast, Morbus Hypochondriacus, vulgarly called the 
ſpleen, vapours, &c. in medicine, a diſorder that prin- 
cipally exerts its tyranny under the enſiform cartilage 
and ſpurious ribs, in the region of the hypochrondria. 

This diſeaſe, ſo various in appearance, is chiefly 
owing to two cauſes, reſt of body, and agitation of 
mind : by the former the humours are rendered too ſlug- 
giſh in their motions; and, by the latter, the blood at 
one time almoſt ſtagnates, and at another is driven on 
with exceſſiye vehemence: and health muſt ſuffer in both 


Caſes, 


This theory plainly points out the cure, which con- 
Vol F N® 64. ; 


fiſts in purging off and correcting the humours. Yet the 
diſeaſe does not require ſtrong cathartics; it is much 
ſafer to truſt to the milder fort, ſuch eſpecially as atte- 
nuate the humors, and work by ſtool and urine at the 
ſame time. Of this kind are the deobſtruent pills, aloe- 
tics blended with ſaponaceous medicines, rhubard, Glau- 
ber's ſalt, and the like. 

The lentor and thickneſs of the humors are moſt con- 


veniently removed by chalybeates, bitters and aromatics, 


eſpecially in tinctures. And natural chalybeate waters 
are the moſt efficacious of all ſteel] medicines, 

In fine, all ſorts of bodily exerciſe are neceſſary; and 
in particular it will be of great ſervice to play at bowls 
or tennis, or toſs the arms briſkly to and fro with lead 
weights graſped in the hands; but nothing is better 
than riding daily on horſeback, 

HYPOCISTIS, in pharmacy, an inſpiſſated juice, 
nearly reſembling the true Egyptian acacia; 

They gather the fruit, while utiripe, and expreſs the 
juice, which = evaporate over a very gentle fire, to 
the conſiſtence of an extract, and then form into cakes, 
and expoſe them to the ſun to dry. 

Hypocyſt is an aſtringent, and that of conſiderable 
power; it is good againſt diarrhœas and hæmorrhages of 
all kinds, and may be uſed in repellent gargariſms, in 
the manner of the acacia; but it is very rarely met with 
r in our ſhops, the German acacia being uſually 
old under its name. 

HYPOGASTRIC, an appellation given to the inter- 
nal branch of the iliac artery, 

HyPoGasSTRaic Veins ariſe on each fide from the 
iliacs, and fend out branches to the rectum. - | 

HYPOGASTRIUM, in anatomy, the lower part of 
the abdomen. See the article ABDOMEN. 

HYPOMOCHLION, in mechanics, the ſame with 
fulcrum. | | 


HYPOPYON, in medicine, a collection of purulent 


matter under the corner of the eye, See Eye. 
As to the cure of an hypopyon, it ſhould firſt be at- 
tempted by violently ſhaking the patient's head, in a ſu- 


| pine poſture, and prefling the eye before, with the 


fingers, in order to remove, or xt leaſt looſen the mat- 


ter, 
HYPORCHEMA, in the Greek poetry, a pork : 
conſiſting of divers kinds of verſe, oe of different 
lengths; but always full of ſhort or pyrrhichic feet. 

HYPOSTATIS, among divines, ſignifies a perſon 
or ſubſtance ; chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the perſons of 
the Trinity.  Sze the article TRINITY. 

HyPosTAs1s, in medicine, denotes the ſediment of 
urine. | 

' HYPOTHECA, in the civil law, the ſame with mort- 

gage in the common law. See the article MoRkTGAGE. 

HYPOTHENAR, in anatomy, the abductor muſcle 
of the little finger. See the article AB DUc rox. | 

HYPOTHENUSE, or HyeoTEeNnuss, in geometry, 
the longeſt fide of a 8 triangle, which ſub- 
tends the right-angle. Thus, in the right-angled triangle 
ABC —.— L. fig. 1.) AC is the hypothenuſe. 

The torty-ſeventh prop. of Euelid's firſt book demon- 


ſtrates, that in every rectilinear right-angled triangle, 


the ſquare of the hypothenuſe is equal to the ſquares of 
both the other ſides. It is particularly called the Pytha- 
gorean problem, from its invention by Pythagoras, who 
is ſaid to have ſacrificed a whole hecatomb to the muſes, 
in gratitude for their aſſiſting him in the diſcovery. 

YPOTHESIS, in general, denotes ſomething ſup- 
poſed to be true, or taken for granted, in order to prove 
or illuſtrate a point in queſtion, 

An hypotheſis is either probable or improbable, ac- 
cording as it accounts rationally or not for any phæ- 
nomenon : of the former kind we may reckon the Co- 
pernican ſyſtem and b rag hypotheſis concerning 
the ring of Saturn ; and the Ptolemaic ſyſtem may be 
eſteemed an inſtance of the latter, See the article Co- 
PERNICAN, &c. 

Hypotheſes, however elegant and artful, ought to be 
firſt proved by repeated obſervations and conſtant experi- 
ence, before they are received as truths. 

HYPOTRACHELION, in architecture, denotes a 
little frieze in the "Tuſcan 2 Doric capitals, between 

c the 
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che aftragal annulets, called likewiſe eolerin, gorgerin, 


& c. By ſome it is applied to the neck of any column, 
or that part of the capital below the aſtragal. 
HYPOTYPOSIS, in rhetoric, ſignifies a lively de- 
ſcription, ; | 
 HYPOZOMA, in anatomy, a membrane that ſepa- 
rates two cavities : ſuch is the diaphragm. 
HYPSILOIDES, in anatomy, the ſame with os 
hyoides, See the article Hyo1DEs. | 
HYSSOP, Hyſ/opus, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
flower of which is monopetalous and ringent, with a 
narrow cylindrical tube: the upper lip e roundiſh, 
and emarginated ; the lower one divided into three ſhort 
7 the middle one of which is hollow and cordat- 


. 


: it hath no pericarpium; but the ſeeds, which are 


oval, and four in number, are placed in the bottom of 
the cup. 

The common hyſſop hath brittle branchy ſtalks, which 
are furniſhed with ſmall lanceolated leaves, placed op- 
poſite, in pairs, of a darkiſh green colour. I he flowers 
come out in July and Auguſt, and are of a blue colour, 
growing in ſpikes: the whole plant is perennial, and 
cultivated in gardens. 
 Hyſlop has an acrid taſte, and a ſtrong aromatic ſmell: 
it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, helps digeſtion, and, by its 
power of attenuating the viſcous matter from the lungs, 
promotes expectoration, and is therefore good in moiſt 
aſthmas. Its good effects in the ſtomach are of the ſame 
kind, depending on its attenuating and abſterging the 
viſcous phlegm lodged there, which impedes the diſcharge 
of its proper function. It is alſo in diſeaſes of the 
head, It is beſt taken in infuſion, in the manner of tea, 
not made ſo ſtrong as to be diſagreeable to the palate, 
and often repeated, It is one of thoſe few ſimples, of 
which there is a diſtilled water made that is good for an 
thing ; there comes over with it ſo much of a warm ef- 
ſential oil, as not only prevents it from mothering and 
- ſtinking, which moſt ſimple waters are ſubje& to, but 
alſo makes it a pectoral, and efficacious to all thoſe 
purpoſes which the herb is given for in any other form. 

ternally, hyſſop is greatly recommended in bruiſes ; 

the blackneſs ſettling under the eyes from blows, is car- 
ried off very readily by a cataplaſm of the leaves, or only 
a little bundle of them ſewed up in a linen rag, and ap- 
ied to the part: and Ray gives us an account from Mr, 
oyle, of a violent contuſion of the thigh, from the kick 


of a horſe, very happily cured by this herb, boiled as a 
cataplaſm ; he tells us, the violent pain was almoſt in- 
ſtantly removed, and the yery mark and blackneſs taken 
off in a few hours, 5 25 | 


HYSTERICS, or HysTERIcAL PAsSION, in medi. 
cine, a ſpaſmodico-convulſive affection of the nervous 
ſyſtem, proceeding from the womb, ſometimes called fits 
of the mother, 


In the fit it will be proper to apply fcetid things to th 
noſe ; ſuch as aſſa fœtida, preparations of — 4 * 


tridges feathers burnt, &c. For women in child-bed, 2 
girdle made of Ruſſia leather, and bound pretty ti he, is 
excellent. Likewiſe clyſters made with roots and ſeed; 
of lovage, which are ſpecifics, camomile-flowers, elder. 
flowers, veronica, the carminative ſeeds boiled in whey, 
-= "<a may be added oil of elder, dill, or camo. 
mile. 8 

Externally, plaſters made of opopanax, bdellium, gal- 
banum, ſagapenum, and aſſa fœtida, may be . 
the navel. Some greatly recommend fumigation for the 
uterus, of muſk, civit, ſtorax, and benjamin. 

Inwardly, the patient may take thirty or forty drops 
of tincture of caſtor, in cold water; or, if ſhe can ſwal. 
low them, the following pills: take myrrh, ſagapenum 
opopanax, aſſa ſcetida, ſaffron, and the theriaca andro- 
mache, of each half a dram; adding ſometimes ſix or 
eight grains of camphire and laudanum opiatum. From 
each ſcruple of this muſt ten pills be made, two of which 
are to be taken every hour, with a due quantity of water 
of camomile flowers. 

Some hyſterical diſorders, according to Dr. Mead, 
obſerve the lunar phaſes, and partake of the nature of 
an epilepſy : they ſeldom require bleeding, and purging 
ſhould be uſed with caution, Emetics are of greater 
ſervice, 'eſpecially a little before the fit. In the '4 the 
doctor obſerves, the bait medicines are thoſe which re. 
pair the loſs of ſpirits ; as Ruſſian caſtor, gum ammoniac, 
and ſalt of amber, in pills. Take gum ammoniac, two 
drams ; Ruſſian caſtor, one dram ; falt of amber, half a 
dram ; with a ſufficient quantity of the Peruvian balſam: 
make this maſs into ſmall pills, and let the doſe, which 
is one ſcruple, be ted as occaſion requires. 

Out of the fit, he preſcribes native cinnabar and wild 
valerian root as moſt proper for correcting the juices. 

HYSTEROLOGY, Hyfterelogia, in rhetoric, a de- 
praved manner of ſpeaking, in which the natural order of 
things is inverted, 

STEROTOMOTOCY, Hy/terotomotecia, in ſur- 
gery, an operation whereby the birth or child is taken 
out of the uterus by Cæſarean ſection. 


HYTH, HyTrax, Hirn, a wharf or little port where 


&c, 


my are ſhipped and landed, ſuch as Queenhyth in Lon- 
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JAC 
Or i, the ninth letter, and third vowel of the al- 
phabe is pronounced by throwing the breath ſud- 

9 denly again the palate, as it comes out of the la- 

nx, with a {mall hollowing of the tongue, and nearly 

e ſame opening of the lips, and talk as in pronouncing 
4 or e. Its ſound varies; in ſome words it is long, as 
high, mind, &c. in others ſhort, as bid, hid, fin, &c. in 
others again, it is pronounced like y, as in collier, onion, 
&c. and in a few, it ſounds like ee, as in machine, ma- 
gazine, &c, No Engliſh word ends in i, e being either 
added to it, or elſe the i turned into y. 

But beſides the vowel, there is the jod conſonant ; 
which, becauſe of its different pronunciation, has like- 
wiſe a different form, thus J,j. In Engliſh, it has the 
ſoft ſound of g;; nor is uſed, but when g ſoft is required 
before vowels, where g is uſually hard: thus we ſay, 


jact, jet, join, &c. inſtead of gack, get, goin, & c. which 


would be contrary to the genius of the Engliſh language. 
See the article ENGLI1$H. 


I, uſed as a numeral, ſignifies no more than one, and 
and ſtands for ſo many units as it is repeated times: 
thus I, one; II, two; III, three, &c. and when put 
before a higher numeral, it ſubtracts itſelf, as IV, four; 
IX, nine, Le. but when ſet after it, ſo many are added 
to the higher numeral, as there are I's added: thus VI 
is 5+1, or fix; VII, 5+2, or ſeven; VIII, 5+3, or 
eight, The ancient Romans likewiſe uſed 19 for 500, 
CID for 1000, 190 for 5000 CCI for 10,000, 


199 for 50;000, and CCCINND for 100,000. Far- 
ther than this, as Pliny obſerves, they did not go on in 
their notation ; but when neceſſary, repeated the laſt 
number, as CCClooo, CCCINN9» for 200,000; 
Do, ccc looo, CCI, for 300,000 ; 
o on. 

I, uſed as an abbreviature, is often uſed for the whole 
word Jeſus, of which it is the firſt letter. 

JACK, in mechanics, a portable machine for raiſing 
great weights. | 

In order to explain the operation of this machine, we 
have given perſpective views of its ſeveral parts on Plate 
L. fig. 2, 3, 4, 5, where fig. 2. is the whole machine; 
fig. 3. ſhews the rack, and the pinion which carries it ; 
tg. 4. diſplays the whole machinery; fig. 5. the rack, 
1 The ſame letters refer to the ſame parts in 
all the four figures. 
A, is a ſtrong caſe of wood, firmly bound with iron. 
B, the open part of the caſe in which the rack moves. 
C, the bottom claw of the jack, intended for raiſing 
oy. very near the ground, | 
0 the rack, ſeparated from the other parts of the ma- 

inery. 


E, the upper claw or fork of the jack. 

E, a pinion of four leaves, that moves the rack D. 

G, the winch or crank of the handle. 

H, a hook to prevent the weight, when raiſed to a ſuf- 
ficient height, from falling down again, by putting the 
curyed part of the hook round the handle; 


— 


| 


| 


I, a large wheel, with ſixteen teeth, n. 

K, a pinion of four leaves, that moves the large 
wheel I. ; By WER; 

The power of this machine is very eaſily calculated in 
the following manner : : | T 

Suppoſe the winch or crank G to be four times as long 
as the radius of the pinion K, then will the power of 
the machine in this part be as 4 to 1. But the pinion 
K has only four leaves, and the wheel I ſixteen teeth ; 
therefore the power of the machine in this part is alſo 
as 4 to 1. Conſequently 4X4=16, is the power of 
both theſe parts conjointly. And as the wheel I has ſix- 
teen teeth, and the pinion T that moves the rack, onl 
four leaves, the power of the machine in this part is alſo 
as 4 to 1, Conſequently the whole power of the ma- 
chine is as 64 to 1: for 4Xx4X4=64., If therefore we 
ſuppoſe a man can work at the handle with a force of 
thirty pounds, he will be able to raiſe a weight of one 
thouſand nine hundred and twenty pounds, ſuppoſing 
the machine to have no friction. 8 

Kitchen JACK, a compound engine, where the weight 
is the power applied to overcome the friction of the parts, 
and the weight with which the ſpit is charged ; and a 
ſteady and uniform motion is obtained by means of the 
fly. 

Taes, in a ſhip, the flag which is hoiſted 
ſprit-ſail —— 
bow-ſprit. . N a 
ACK, in falconry, denotes the male of birds of game. 
ACKALL, ip zoology, an animal of the dog kind, 
with a ſlender ſnout. 185 | 

It is a very beautiful creature, and ſo like a dog, as to 
be O—_ at firſt fight for ſome mungrel breed of that 
animal, ; 

Its ſize is that of a ſmall hound; and, in the eaſt, 
where it is a native, there are vaſt packs of them, often 
more than two hundred in a company, which hunt ani- 
mals they would never dare to — ſingle. It is not 
impoſſible that lions and other beaſts of prey may be 
alarmed by the cries of theſe animals in their chace, and 


fall in and rob them of their ; but the general opi- 
nion of their attendance on 4 is fabulous. 


JACOB's S:aff, a mathematical inſtrument for taking 
heights and diſtances; the ſame with croſg-ſtaff, 


up at the 
-head, or a flag-ſtaff erected on the 


ACOBITES, an opprobrious name given to ſuch - 


of the Britiſh ſubjects as diſallow the late revolution in 
1688 by king William III. and eſpouſe the right and 
intereſts of the abdicated king James II. and his line. - 
JACOBUS, a gold coin, ſo called from king James I. 
of England, in whoſe reign it was ftruck. Of this coin 
there are two kinds, the old and new; the former is 
valued at 25 f. and weighs fix, penny-weights ten grains; 
the latter, alſo called Carolus, valued at 23s. and weighs 
five penny-weights twenty grains. „ 
JALAP, alyium; 7 a, in medicine, a firm and 
ſolid root, of a wrinkled ſurface, and of a cloſe internal 
texture; of a blackiſh colour on the outſide, and of 
duſky brown within ; it is ſometimes of a — 


— Oo * 
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»vulus or bind-weed. 


oval, but more uſually of an oblong figure, and conſi- 
derably thick; but we ſeldom ſee it whole, our druggiſts 
commonly receiving it in flices, which are heavy, and 
hard to break; of a faintiſh ſmell, and of an acrid and 
nauſeous taſte. | 

The beſt jalap is that which is moſt compact and firm, 
and of the deepeſt brown colour within, and the moſt 
diſagreeable to the taſte, | | 

Jalap was wholly unknown to the ancients ; the Eu- 
ropeans had no knowledge of it till after the diſcovery of 
America, It had its name jalapium, or, as others write 
it, jalapa, from Xalapa, the name of a town in New 
Spain, in the neighbourhood of which it was diſcovered 
though it is now principally brought to us from the 
Madeiras, 

The plant which produces it has been erroneouſly ſup- 
poſed by ſome to be of the bryony, and by others of the 
nightſhade kind; but it is truly a ſpecies of the convol- 
Its principles, on analyſis, are 
found to be a large quantity of acrid and pungent ſalt, 
a ſmall portion of acid, with ſulphur and earth. Good 
jalap will yield a fourth part of its weight of reſin, and 
the remainder, treated in an aqueous menſtruum, will 
oy a very ** quantity of a gummous extract. By 

iſtillation it affords more than a fourth part of its weight 
of oil. | 40 
With us it is of very frequent uſe in extemporaneous 

n given in the form of bolus's and draughts. 

ts doſe is from twenty to thirty or thirty-five grains; 
when larger quantities are found neceſſary, it is owing 
to the avarice of the druggiſt or apothecary, who powder 
not the ſelect pieces, but ſuch as are decayed and have 
loſt their virtue. Its common correctives are ginger and 
cream of tartar ; but nature has prepared it fo well to 
our hands, that it indeed needs no addition. The beſt 
method of giving it is in a draught made with white 
wine, and prepared at leaſt twelve hours before the time 
it is to be taken; in which cafe the wine has time to 
open the body of the medicine, and prepare it for acting 
with the greater eaſe, It is an excellent purgative in 
dropſical and all other cafes where ſerous humours are to 
be evacuated, The only. caution neceſſary in the uſe of 
it is, that it ſhould not be given in any acute fevers, nor 
to perſons of dry and hot conſtitutions ; for in theſe caſes 
it is liable to the ſame miſchiefs as other acrid purgatives, 
and will ſometimes bring on heat and inflammations in 
the viſcera. | 

* 'Refin of JaLay.—Beat to a groſs powder a pound of 
good jalap, put it into a matraſs, and pour upon it three 
quarts of rectified ſpirit of wine. Extract the tincture 
in the ſame manner as in making the common tinctures. 
Filtre the liquor, and diſtil off three pints of the ſpirit 
in balneo mari. 

Pour the remainder of the tincture into a large veſſel 
of cold water ; - the liquor will become milky; cover it 
with a cloth ; and after twenty-four hours, the reſin of 
the jalap will be precipitated to the bottom of the veſſel 
in the form of turpentine. Waſh it ſeveral times in freſh 


water, and dry it in the ſun; it will grow hard like 


common reſin. 

This purge is the moſt violent of all the preparations 
of jalap; its doſe is from five to ten or twelve grains; 
but the extract is greatly preferable to it on all occaſions, 

The quantity of refin produced will be according to 
the goodneſs of the jalap, and the care employed in ex- 
tracting the tincture. Lemery limits it to one ounce and 
fix drachms, from a pound of jalap. Geoffroy talks of 
obtaining three ounces from twelve. From picked jalap, 
and repeated quantities of freſh ſpirit,” it has come ſo 
nearly up to this as to procure three ounces and a half 
from ſixteen ounces ; but it- is not to be expected that 
the common proceſs will yield nearly ſo much. 

TAMAICA Prrrx. See the article PIMEN TO. 

TAMB, or Jaums, among carpenters, is a name 

iven to door-poſts, and alſo to the upright poſts at the 
ides of window-frames ; among bricklayers, it implies 
the upright ſides of chimnies, from the hearth to the 


mantle-tree, ' | 
IAMBIC Vas Es, are verſes in the Greek and Latin 


poetry; ſo called, from their conſiſting principally of 
| 


iambic feet, 


— 


N 


ſpecies pinnated; the cu 


IAMBUS, in ancient poetry, a ſimple foot, conſiſt. 
ing of a ſhort and a long ſyllable. 

Epiſtle of St. JAMES, a canonical book of the New 
Teſtament, being the firſt of the catholic general epiſtles; 
which are ſo called, as not being written to one, but to 
ſeveral chriſtian churches. 

JANIZARIES, an order of the Turkiſh infantry, 
reputed the grand fignor's guards, and the main ſtrength 
of the Ottoman army. | 

JANSENISTS, in church hiſtory, a ſect of the Ro- 
man catholics in France, who follow the opinions of 
Janſenius, biſhop of Y pres, and doctor of divinity of the 
univerſities of Louvain and Douay, in relation to grace 
and predeſfination.  » = 

JANUARY, the firſt month in the year, according 
to the preſent computation, It was introduced by Numa 
into the calendar, and placed at the winter ſolſtice, 
where March was before, which Romulus had placed at 
the vernal equinox, 

The wind is derived from Janus, to whom the Ro- 
_ on the firſt of this month, offered ſolemn ſacri- 

ces. | 

JAPANNING, the art of varniſhing and diawing 
figures on wood, in the ſame manner as is done by the 
natives of Japan in the Eaft Indies. 

The method of performing this is as follows: The 
wood being cloſe grained and ſmooth, keep it in ſome 
warm place; then take of the thickeſt ſeed-lac varniſh 
ſix ounces, and lamp-black enough to colour it; with 
this mixture waſh over your piece three times, letting 
it dry thoroughly each time, and again waſh it over 
three times more, as before: then take of the thickeſt 
ſeed-lac varniſh fix ounces, Venice turpentine one ounce, 
and waſh your work over with this fix times, letting it 
ſtand twelve hours between the three firſt varniſhes, and 
as many hours between the three laſt. Laſt of all, take 


of the fineſt feed-lac varniſh fix ounces, and of lamp- 


black a ſufficient quantity, which mix together, and 
with it varniſh your work twelve times, ſtanding twelve 
hours between the firſt fix and the laft fix waſhings. 
When it has ſtood to dry fix. or ſeven days, poliſh it 
well with tripoli and rag, till it be ſmooth ; and then 
clear it up with oil and lamp-black ; and you will have 
a good black japan, ſcarce at all inferior to the true, 
As to the colour uſed in japanning, a common red is 
made of the thickeſt ſeed- lac varniſh and pure vermilion 
a dark red, with fine ſanguis draconis ; a pale red, with 
vermilion and white lead; blue, with the fineſt ſmalt ; 
and in-like manner may be done with gold colours, or 
any others you pleaſe. | 

JAR, a Hebrew month, anſwering to April and part 
of May with us. | 

JASMINUM, the jaſmine, or jaſmine-tree, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, the leaves of which are in many 
of the flower conſiſts of one 
leaf, but is divided at the top into five ſegments ; the 
flower conſiſts of one leaf, is funnel-ſhaped, and divided 
into five ſegments : the flowers are ſucceeded by berries, 
which ſplit in the middle, each ſide, for the moſt part, 
containing a ſeparate ſeed. | | 

The common white jaſmine is eaſily propagated by 
laying down the tender branches in the ſpring, which, 
by the ſucceeding ſpring, will be rooted ftrong enough 
to be tranſ] lanes. They may alſo be raiſed by cuttings, 
which ſhould be planted in autumn in a- moiſt border, 
where they may have the morning ſun : but they muſt 
be ſcreened from the violence of the ſun in the heat of 
the day, and frequently watered in weather. The 


| cuttings, thus managed, will many of them live, and 


have roots fit to be removed in the following ſpring : but 
this method is ſeldom practiſed, the layers always mak- 
ing the beſt plants. | 

he two ſtriped ſorts ſhould be planted in a warm 
ſituation, eſpecially the white ſtriped ; for they are much 
more tender than the plain, and are very ſubje& to be 
deſtroyed by great frofts, if they are expoſed thereto : it 
will therefore be proper to preſerve a plant of each kind 
in pots, which may be removed into the green-houſe in 
winter, leſt, by expoſing them to the — they ſhould 
be deſtroyed, and the variety loſt. | 


2 
JASPER 


JAU 


JASPER, Laber in natural hiſtory, a kind of pre- 


i The ſeveral kinds of lapis nephriticus, and 
2 or jade, are all genuine ſpecies of the 
: (ner ; but beſides theſe, the catalogues of the materia 
- Bic retain the name of the jaſper, ſimply ſo called, 
- a medicinal foſſil peculiar in its kind, and different 
* theſe. The ſpecies of jaſper are very numerous, 
and few of the authors who have mentioned this ſtone 
have taken any pains to inform us which of them it was 
they meant to recommend as moſt medicinal ; thoſe who 
have ſpoken more largely have all however mentioned it 
as very hard, and of a beautiful green ; whence it may 
be * ! that the reſt have intended the ſame, and 
that the hard bright green jaſper of the Eaſt Indies is 
the true medicinal kind. ; 

' This is one of the fineſt and moſt beautiful of all the 
jaſper claſs. It is found in maſſes of very various fize* 
and ſhape ; they uſually reſemble our flints and pebbles, 
and have frequently very ſmooth ſurfaces, though ſome- 
times they have prominences and cavities, and are odd! 
protuberant in ſeveral places; theſe are the leaſt valued, 
as it is not eaſy to cut them to advantage. The more 
uſual ſtandard, as to ſize, is between four and fix inches 
diameter ; but there are maſſes of it found up to a foot 
or more in diameter, and others not larger than a horſe 
bean. | ; 

It is of a very beautiful green colour, generally ſimple 
and unmixed ; but, if it be variegated at all, it is always 
with white, and this is diſpoſed in it, not in ſtreaks or 
veins, but in blotches or clouds, as _ are generally 
called. The ſurface it exhibits, where freſh broken, is 
ſomewhat like that of our flints ; it is capable of a "ay 
elegant poliſh, and when the white clouds are well diſ- 
—2 in it, makes a very beautiful figure, and in pieces 
not too thick, is tolerably pellucid, when held up againſt 
the light: it is indeed very variable in this quality, not 
only in different maſſes, but in the different parts of the 
ſame maſs, it being frequent to meet with particular ſpots 
in a ſtone, on the whole no way preferable to the com- 
mon kind, which ſhall be fo very pellucid, and of fo 
good a colour, as to approach to what our jewellers call 
the root of the emerald. It is in general one of the hard- 
eſt of the jaſper claſs. | { 

It is found in many parts of the Eaſt Indies, and in 
Egypt, Africa, plies and China : it is recommended 
as an aſtringent, and ordered to be taken in powder againſt 
hæmorrhages of all kinds: the ancients alſo wore it as 
an amulet, to prevent abortion; they tied it to the belly 
of the perſon on this occaſion, and they had an opinion 
of its being able to ſtop hæmorrhages, if only worn on 
the arms; at preſent we do not give credit to any thing 
of this Rr kind, and conſequently the virtues of 
this, as well as the other ſemi-pellucid gems, is greatly 
out of repute, 

This jafper, put into the fire, loſes all its greenneſs, 
and becomes of a ſine pale grey. 

JAVELIN, Haſta, in antiquity, a ſort of ſpear, 
five feet and a half long; the ſhaft of which was wood, 
with a ſteel point. 

Every ſoldier in the Roman armies, had ſeven of 
theſe; which, were very light and ſlender. 

JAUNDICE, in medicine, a diſeaſe which is prin- 
cipally diſcovered by the yellow tincture of the ſkin, but 
moſt diſtinctly in the coats of the eyes, where it gives 
the firſt notice of its invaſion, 

The ſymptoms, according to Syddenham, are hea- 
vineſs, igativity, laſſitude of the whole body, anxiety, 
uneaſineſs about the hypochondria, ſickneſs at the ſto- 
mach, oppreſſion in the breaſt, difficult reſpiration, a 
dry and harſh ſkin, coſtiveneſs, hard white excrements, 
yellow high coloured urine, which will tincture linen or 
paper with a ſaffron hue: there is a bitter taſte in the 
mouth, and all objects ſeem to be diſcoloured. 

The immediate cauſe of a jaundice, ſays Towne, is 
an obſtructed excretion of the bile from the veſſica fellis 
and liver into the duodenum, which being forced back 
upon the liver, mixes with the blood, by which it is 
carried into the whole body, whence the ſkin and urine 


will be tinctured with the colour of the bile. See the 
articles BiLE and Lives. | 
This obſtruction may be oecaſioned by any thing in 
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powerful remedy in this diſeaſe. 


the duct that plugs up the paſſage, or by external 
preſſure which cloſes its mouth; or by ſpaſm, contract 
ing the fibres thereof, Hence we may fee why the 
jaundice ſucceeds the flatulent colic, why pregnant wo- 
men are ſubject to it, and why ſpaſms of hypochonerical 
and hyſterical perſons produce the ſame effect. Sudde:: 
frights, the generation of too great plenty of bile, 
ſchirrous tumours, or ulcers of the liver, obſtruRions 
of the menſes, obſtinate intermitting fevers; and the 
bites of venomous animals, will alſo produce this 
diſeaſe, 

Hoffman thinks emetics highly proper in the cure of 
a jaundice, if the diſeaſe does not procecd from violent 
anger, ſpaſms of the ſtomach, a cardialgia, a ſpaſmodic 
colic, or a ſtone lodged in the cyſtic duct, exciting a 
violent uneaſineſs about the precordia ; and that when 
a bilous ſordes lodging in the duodenum, and cloſing up 
the orifice of the ductus choledochus, intercepts the pai- 
ſage of the bile, or when a tenacious, moveable, and not 
highly concreted bilious matter, plugs up the hepatic 
ducts, emetics are of ſingular efficacy in evacuating it. 
A ſcruple of ipecacuanha, with a grain of tartar emetic, 
will be a proper doſe ; or two grains of tartar emetic in 
a draught of generous wine, or in an infuſion of manna, 
drinking water gruel after it, 

In this caſe, — after emetics, thinks cathar- 
tics will be proper, compounded of aloetics and mercu- 
rials. Then ſaponaceous attenuants, preparations of tar- 
tar, and volatiles, and laſt of all, chalybeats ; but the 
laſt are not to be given till the humors are ſufficiently 
attenuated, otherwiſe an incurable ſchirrus of the livet 
may enſue, He alſo recommends the terra foliata, other- 
wiſe called tartarum regeneratum, and, by the college, 
ſal dieureticus, as the greateſt diflolvent, and the moſt 
Its doſe is from five 
grains to a ſcruple, and upwards, 

Saponaceous medicines are often given with the ſame 
intention in this diſeaſe with ſucceſs, thus: take Caftile 
ſoap, three ounces ; powder of the rhapontic plant, and 
ſpecies of hiera picra, of each half an ounce; as much 
of the ſyrup of orange-peel as is ſufficient to make an 
electuary, of which the patient is to take from half a 
dram to a whole dram twice a-day. After ſome time, 
with the above precaution, may be added half an ounce 
of ſteel-filings: or take gum ammoniac, two drams ; 
powder of ſquills, one dram ; Caſtile ſoap, three drams , 
and a ſufficient quantity of white ſugar : make ten pills 
out of every dram, three of which are to be taken every 
morning, and as many at night going to bed. 

Theſe are attenuants which ſhould be preceded with 
gentle purgatives; for Hoffman affirms, that all draſtic 
purgatives are prejudicial, as they increaſe ſpaſms, throw 
the blood into violent commotions, impair the 
{trength ; therefore, beſides theſe which Huxham has 
directed above, the following formula may be ſometimes 
proper. Lake of good rhapontic powder half a dram ; 
cream of tartar, one dram; ſimple cinnatnon-water, 
three ounces, and ſyrup of roſes two drams, for a 
draught. | 
JAW, Maxilla, in anatomy, a bone of the face; 
there are two maxillæ, namely, the upper and the lower. 
In the ſuperior maxilla or upper jaw are eleyen bones, 
joined to each other per harmoniam, namely, two oſſa 
maxillaria or great bones of the upper jaw, ſituated one 
on each fide in the anterior and middle parts of the face; 
the two ofa malarum, or oſſa zygomatica and malaria; 
ſituated in the lateral and middle parts of the face; the oſſa 
naſi, which are two in number, joined together and ſi - 
tuated below the forehead; the oſſa unguis or lachry- 
malia, which are two in number, each being ſituated in 
the orbit, at the lower part of the internal angle; the 
oſſa palati, which are two, ſituated in the poſterior part 
of the arch of the palate; and, laſtly, the vomer, ſi- 
raged perpendicularly between the two naſal foſle back- 
ward. 

The lower jaw, which in children. conſiſts of two, 
connected by a cartilage in the middle of the chin, be- 
comes one bone in adults, and makes the lower part ef 
the face, ſomewhat reſembling a bow with the ends bent 

ward, 

i The upper jaw is immoveable in man and all other 
| N animals 


animals, except a parrot, crocodile, and acus vulgaris, 
or gar-fiſh; it has generally ſixteen ſockets or alveoli 
for the like number of teeth. 

The lower jaw conſiſts of two tables very ſolid, but 
not equally thick in all parts. It has a Jarger ſhare of 
diploe, than any other bone of the face, eſpecially near 
the alveolary arch, The upper edge of the body of the 
lower jaw is pierced into fixteen foſſulæ or ſockets that 
contain the like number of teeth. | 

IBEX, in zoology, an animal of the goat kind, with 
extremely long nodoſe horns, which bend backwards, 
and are of a blackiſh colour, and annulated on the ſur- 
face, The body is of a dark duſky colour, and is leſs 
in proportion to the height than that of the common 

oat: it has a great reſemblance to the deer-kind ; the 
— are alſo perfectly, like thoſe of the deer, ſtraight, 
elegant, and ſlender. It is frequent in many parts of 
Europe, and, notwithſtanding its vaſt horns, runs and 
leaps with ſurpriſing force — agility. 6 
BIS, a bird which was very uſeful to the Egyptians 
for deſtroying ſerpents, locuſts, and caterpillars; and, on 
that account, had divine honours paid it. 

It is all over black, and about the ſize of the curlew, 
with the head of a cormorant, and the long neck of a 
heron. 

ICE, Glacies, in phyſiology, a ſolid, tranſparent, 
and brittle body, formed of. ſome fluid, particularly 
water, by means of cold. See Corp, FRosT, and 
FREEZING. 

Ics-Hovse, a building contrived to preſerve ice for 
the uſe of a family in the Renner ſeaſon. 

Ice-houſes are more generally uſed in warm countries, 
than with us, particularly in Italy, where the meaneſt 
perſon, who rents a honſe, has his vault or cellar 
for ice. 

ICH DIEN, the motto of the prince of Wales's arms, 
ſignifying, in the High Dutch, 7 ſerve. 

IC NEUMON, in zoology, the name of an ani- 
mal, of which there have been a multitude of idle and 
fabulous things aſſerted. It is a creature of the weaſel 
kind, with a — and narrower body than a cat, and 


ſomething approaching both in ſhape and colour to the 
badge... | | 


IcHNEUMoON is alſo the name of a genus of flies, 
of the hymenoptera order, with a triple ſting at the 
anus. | | 
ICHNOGRAPH V, in perſpective, the view of any 
A cut off by a plane parallel to the horizon, juſt at 
the baſe of it. 

Among painters it ſignifies a deſcription of images, or 
of ancient ſtatues of marble and copper, of buſts and 
ſemi-buſts, of paintings in freſco, Moſaic works, and 
ancient pieces of miniature. | 

IcynoGRAPHY, in architecture, a deſcription or 
draught of the platform or ground-work of a houſe, or 
other building. Or it is the geometrical plan or plat- 
form of an edifice or houſe, or the ground-work of an 
houſe or building, delineated upon paper, deſcribing the 
form of the ſeveral apartments, rooms, windows, chim- 
nies, &c. ww * | 

IcyHNnoGRAPHY, in fortification, denotes the plan or 
repreſentation of the length and breadth of a fortreſs, 
the diſtinct parts of which are marked out, either on the 

round itſelf, or on paper. 

ICHOGLANS, the grand fignior's pages, ſerving 
the ſeraglio. 

ICH OR properly ſignifies a thin watery humour, like 
ſerum; but is ſometimes alſo uſed for a thicker kind, 
flowing from ulcers, called likewiſe ſanies. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA, vulgarly called ifinglaſs, a 
ſolid glutinous ſubſtance, prepared from a fiſh of the 
2 kind caught in the rivers of Ruſſia and 

ungary. | 

ICHTHYOLOGY, «x$8v%y4e, the ſcience of fiſhes, 
or that branch of zoology which treats of fiſhes. See 
the article FisH. 

ICHTHYOLOGIST, an author who has written 
profeſſedly of fiſhes. : 

. ICHTHYS, ds, in antiquity, a celebrated acroſtic 
of the Erythræan ſibyl; the firſt words of each verſe of 
which were, Xgies © wo; owhp, that is, Feſus Chriſtus 


wo 


cians called fimple apprehenſion. 
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Dei filius ſervator ; and the initial Greek letters from the 
word nes, whence the name. 

ICONOCLASTS, , in church hiſtory, an 
appellation given to thoſe perſons, who, in the eighth 
century, oppoſed image-worſhip ; and is ſtill given by 
the church of Rome, to all Chriſtians who reje& the 
uſe of images in religious matters. See the article 
IMAGE. 

ICOSAHEDRON, a regular ſolid, terminated by 
twelve equilateral and equal triangles, 

It may be conſidered as conſiſting of twenty triangu- 
lar pyramids, whoſe vertices meet in the center of a 
ſphere that circumſcribes them, and therefore have their 
2 and baſes equal; wherefore the ſolidity of my of 
theſe pyramids multiplied by twenty, the number of 
baſes, gives the ſolid content of the icoſahedron. 

ICOSANDRIA, the name of the twelfth claſs in 
the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, comprehending thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers are hermaphrodite. The calyx mo- 
nophyllous and concave, with the corolla faſtened by its 
claws to the inner fide of the cup; and containing 
twenty or more ſtamina affixed to the cup. The prin- 
ciple characteriſtic of this claſs is rather to be taken from 
the manner of inſertion ; for though the number of ſta- 
mina are rarely leſs than twenty, yet in ſome ſpecies 
9 frequently exceed it. | | 

o this claſs belong the torch-thiſtle, almond, 
plum, pear, ſtrawberry, myrtle, with ſeveral other 
nera, 

ICTERIC DisgAsE, the fame with the jaundice, 
See the article JAUNDICE. 

IDEA, the repreſentation or reſemblance of ſome- 
thing, even though not ſeen, as conceived by the mind. 

In logic, idea denotes the immediate object abòbut 
which the mind is employed, when we perceive or 
think of any thing. 

To account for the formation of our ideas, it is ob- 
vious, that the firſt thing we perceive, in taking a view 
of what paſſes within us, is, that we receive impreſſions 
from a variety of external objects; that diſtin& notices 
are thereby conveyed into the underſtanding, and that 
we are conſcious of their being there. This attention 
of the mind to the object's acting upon it, is by logi- 
It is therefore by this 
means that we come to be furniſhed with a conſiderable 
number of ideas; and by combining theſe ideas together, 
the mind can upon many occaſions form to itſelf repre- 
ſentations even of things that never perhaps had any real 
exiſtence in nature, as mountain of gold, &c. 

As to the origin or ſource of our ideas, it is to be 
obſerved, that they all have their firſt riſe, and are de- 
rived into the underſtanding, either from the ſenſes, or 
reflecting upon what paſſes within ourſelves ; or, to 
ſpeak in the language of logicians, from ſenſation or 
reflection. From theſe two great inlets of knowledge the 
underſtanding is ſupplied with all the materials of think- 
ing. For outward objects acting upon our ſenſes, rouze 
in us a variety of preceptions, according to the different 
manner in which =_ affect us; and it is thus that we 

ight and darkneſs, heat and cold 

ſweet and bitter, rough and ſmooth, and all other im- 
preſſions which are termed ſenſible qualities, and which 
are wholly derived to us from without, and are as nu- 
merous as the outward objects that produced them, and 
the different ways in which our ſenſes are affected b' 
them. This inlet to knowledge, as comprehending all 
the notices conveyed into the mind by the impulſes of 
external objects upon the organs of ſenſe, is called ſen- 
ſation. But there is yet another ſource of impreſſions 
ariſing from the attention of the mind to its own acts, 
when he takes a view of the perceptions lodged there, 
that were originally furniſhed by the ſenſes. For theſe 
giving the mind an opportunity of exerting its ſeveral 
powers, when we turn the eye of the ſoul inwards upon 
them, and take a view of the various ways in which it 
employs itſelf about them, we find all our thoughts under 
whatever form they appear, are attended with conſciouſ- 
neſs, and that the underſtanding is enriched with a new 
ſet of perceptions no leſs diſtin than thoſe conveyed in 
by the ſenſes. de 
perceiving, thinking, doubting, remembering, willing, 

. ICs 


It is thus that we come by the ideas of 
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&c. which are the different acts and workings of the 
dag itſelf, repreſented to us by our own conſciouſueſs 
of what paſſeth within us. This ſecond ſource of ideas 
10 called reflection, and preſuppoſes ſenſation. Beſides 
ch ſe two ſources there are other ideas derived into our 
underſtandings by all the ways of ſenſation and reflection, 
as the ideas of vleaſure, pain, power, exiſtence, unity, 
UCCC 5 &c 

1 theſe ſimple beginnings, all our knowledge, all 
our diſcoveries, take their riſe; for we can have no per- 
ception of the operations of our minds, until they are 
exerted ; nor can they be exerted before the underſtand- 
ing is furniſhed by the ſenſes with the ideas about which 
to employ them ; as therefore theſe ideas that give the 
firſt —— to our faculties are evidently the per- 
ceptions of ſenſe, it is plain that all our knowledge 
muſt begin here. Nor ſhall we among all our diſcove- 
ries, or that infinite variety of conceptions whereof they 
conſiſt, be able to point out one original idea, which is 
not derived from ſenſation or reflection, or one complex 
idea that is not made up of thoſe original ones. This 
will appear more obvious, if it is conſidered, that to 
ſuch as are deſtitute of any of the inlets by which the 
perceptions of ſenſe are uſually admitted, all the ideas 
thence ariſing are ugg loft; for a blind man can 
have no idea of light or colours, nor a deaf man form 
any conception o ſound ; and the ſame may be ſaid of 
the other ſenſes. Hence it follows, that the mind, in 
the reception of all ideas by ſenſation, is wholly paſſive, 
and the perceptions produced correſpond to the impreſ- 
ſions made upon it, are juſt as nature furniſhed them, 
and have no dependence on our will: for when we ſee a 
tree, a houſe, a man, or any other object, they neceſ- 
ſarily appear each under its proper form; nor is it in 
our power to receive from them other ideas than they are 
fitted to produce, 

In tracing the progreſs of the mind farther, we find 
by experience, that _ thus provided with its original 
charaQers and notices of things, it has a power of com- 
bining, modifying, comparing and examining them in 


an infinite variety of lights; by which means it is en- 


abled to enlarge the objects of its perception, and there- 
dy to acquire an inexhauſtible treaſure of other ideas, 
diſtinct from the former, though reſulting from them; 
and by the various compariſon of its ideas according to 
ſuch combinations of them as beſt ſuits its ends, to exert 
itſelf in acts of judging and reaſoning, and to puſh on 
its views of things one diſcovery to another; and 
thus we ſee the progreſs of the ſoul in its advances to 
knowledge from the firſt dawnings of perception. See 
the article KNOWLEDGE. | 

Ideas are variouſly divided by * e but the moſt 
natural, as well as moſt uſeful diviſion of them, is into 
ſimple and complex ideas; as this diviſion not only com- 
prehends our ideas in all their varieties, but ſuggeſts and 
repreſents to us the manner and order in which they are 
introduced into the mind. 

Simple ideas are ſuch of our perceptions, or original 
notices of things, as are conveyed into or exiſt in the 
mind under one uniform appearance, without variety or 
compoſition, and are not diſtinguiſhable into different 
ideas. Under this head are included all thoſe ideas that 
come into the mind by ſenſation; for though external 
objects convey at once into the underſtanding many dif- 


ferent ideas all united together, and _—_— as it were 


one whole, and though the qualities of es that af- 
fect our ſenſes are in the things themſelves ſo mixed and 
united, that there is no ſeparation between them ; yet 
the ideas they produce in the mind are fimple and un- 


mixed, and are conceived each under a form peculiar to 


itſelf, which cannot be divided into two or more diffe- 
rent ideas. Thus the ideas of colour, extenſion and 
motion, may be taken in at one and the ſame time, from 
the ſame body; yet theſe three perceptions are diſtin 
in themſelves, as if all proceeded from different objects, 
or were exhibited to our notice at different times. Again, 
ſome of our ſimple ideas we acquire purely by means 
of one ſenſe; as the idea of colours and ſounds, by the 
eyes and ears; of taſtes and ſmells, by the palate and 
noſe ; rough and ſmooth, by the touch? others we gain 
by ſeveral ſenſes, as ſpace, extenſion, figure, &c. others 


| 
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again of our ſimple ideas are ſuggeſted to us by the at- 
tention of the mind to what paſſeth within ;rſelf, or re- 
flection only, as our ideas of conſciouſneſs, perception, 
volition : others by ſenſation and reflection jointly, as 
thoſe of pain, plcaſure, power, exiſtence, unity, &c. 

Of ſimple ideas, it is proper to obſerve, 1. That they 
are ſuch as can only be conveyed into the mind, by the 
proper channels or avenues provided by nature tor that 
purpoſe, 2. That many of our ſimple ideas are not 
images or reſemblances of any thing inherent in the ob- 
jects that produced them, as is uſually ought In or- 
der to comprehend this aright, we muſt diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the primary and ſecondary qualities of bodies that 
produce theſe ideas. Primary qualities are ſuch as are 
inſeparable from the body in what ſtate ſoever it be, and 
ſuch as our ſenſes conſtantly find in every particle of 
matter, as ſolidity, extenſion, figure, &c. Secondary 
qualities are ſuch as are, in reality, nothing in the 
objects themſelves, but only powers to produce va- 
rious ſenſations in us by means of their primary quali- 
ties, that is, by the figure, bulk, texture. &c. of their 
particles, as colours, ſounds, taſte, ſmell, &c. Now 
the ideas of primary qualities are, in ſome ſenſe, reſem- 
blances of them, and their patterns do really exiſt in the 
bodies themſelves ; but the ideas produced in us by thoſe 
ſecondary qualities have no reſemblance of them at all 
for there is nothing like our ideas exiſting in the bodies 
themſelves that occaſion them; and what we call blue, 
red, ſweet, hot, &c. are in the bodies we denominate 
from them, no other than a power to produce theſe ſen- 
ſations in us. 

Complex ideas are thoſe notions or conceptions of 
things that reſult from the various combinations and 
union of our {imple ideas. Theſe are of two principal 
kinds, namely, ſuch as are derived from without, and 
repreſent thoſe combinations of ſimple ideas, that haye a . 
real exiſtence in nature, and are conceived to co-exilt in 
any particular ſubje& without us; and ſuch as are form- 
ed by the mind itſelf, arbitrarily uniting and putting 
together its ideas. Of the firſt kind are ki our ideas of 
particular ſubſtances, as gold, filver, iron, a tree, a man, 
a horſe, &c. in which the confuſed idea of ſubſtance, ſuch 
as it is, is always the chief. And it is to be obſerved, 
that the mind in the reception of theſe, as well as of 
ſimple ideas, is wholly paſhye. Of the ſecond kind of 
complex ideas are all thoſe arbitrary collections of dif- 
ferent ideas, which the mind by its own powers occa- 
ſionally puts together, by compounding, comparing, 
diverſifying and uniting its original notices, either for 
uſe in the commerce of life, or in its purſuit for further 
knowledge ; ſuch are our ideas of ſtated lengths, whether 
of duration or ſpace, of numbers, and of many human 
actions; of which it is to be obſerved, that they are 
manifeſtly the creatures of the mind : for as in the per- 
ception of our other ideas the mind was paſſive; in the 
formation of theſe, it is active. 

This laſt claſs of our complex ideas may again be ſub- 
divided, according to the different acts of the mind ex- 
erted in framing them, into compound ideas, abſtract 
ideas, and ideas of relations. 

Compound idea, is an aſſemblage of many ſimple 
ideas united together by the mind, and conſidered by it 
as one picture or N and theſe may be con- 
ſidered as of two kinds. 1. Such as are only various, 
or different combinations of the ſame ſimple idea without 
the mixture of any other, as a dozen, a ſcore, which 
are no more than different aſſemblages of ſo many units, 
&c. 2. Such as are compounded of ſimple ideas of 
ſeveral ſorts put together to make one complex one, 
as beauty, ingratitude, treaſon, &c, See the article 
Mop. 

Abſtract or general idea, the idea of ſome general 
quality, or property conſidered ſimply in itſelf, without 
any reſpect to a particular ſubject. Abſtract ideas are 
formed by the mind by ſeparating from any of its con- 
ceptions, all thoſe circumſtances that render it parti- 
cular, or the repreſentative of any ſimple determinate 
object: by which means, ideas taken from particular 
gs become general, and in place of ſtanding for in- 
dividuals, are each made to denote or repreſent a whole 
claſs of things. Thus, for inſtance, upon ſeeing 2 


triangle, 


IDE 


triangle, or circle, the mind by leaving out the conſi- 
* deration of their particular dimenſion, and every thing 


elſe peculiar to them as they immediately affect the 
ſight, and retaining only the notion of what is common 
to all triangles or circles, ſuch as their figure or ſhape, 
formeth a general or abſtract idea applicable to every 
triangle or circle. And the mind proceeding ſtill fur- 
ther j 

configuration, and whatever is peculiar to them, as 
figures of a particular form, and retaining only the no- 
tion of what is common to all geometrical figures, 
formeth an idea that is ſtill more abſtracted or general, 
2 to every geometrical figure whatever. 

n the ſame manner does the mind form the notion of 
whiteneſs in general, by leaving out the conſideration of 
ſnow, milk, and every 1 ſubſtance from which 
we have at any time received that idea. Ste ABSTRACT 
Ip EA, ABSTRACTION and GENERAL TERMs. 

Ideas of relations are a kind of complex ideas arifin 
from the conſideration or compariſon of one idea wit 
another, by examining their mutual reſpects, connecti- 
ons, and correſpondencies. It is thus that we acquire 
the ideas of greater and leſs, older and younger, father 
and ſon, ſuperior and inferior, and innumerable others. 

Ideas are alſo divided by logicians into adequate and 
inadequate, clear and obſcure, real and fantaſtical]. 

Adequate ideas are ſuch as perfectly repreſent thoſe 
arch-types that the mind ſuppoſes them taken from, in 
all their parts and properties. The idea of a circle, 
which repreſents it as a round figure bounded by a curve 
line, whoſe parts are all equally diſtant from a point in 
the centre, is an adequate idea thereof. 

Inadequate ideas are ſuch as do but partially, or im- 
perfectly, repreſent thoſe arch-types to which they are 
referred. 

Clear or diſtin ideas are ſuch as repreſent the objects 
to us fo, as that when they occur to us again, we can 
not only readily, know them, but eaſily diſtinguiſh them 
from all others; the contrary whereof 1s what are called 
obſcure or confuſed ideas, For inſtance, the moſt illi- 
terate, upon ſeeing the ſun or moon, have ſo clear an 
idea of them, as eaſily to know and diſtinguiſh them 
again from any other planet or fixed ſtar; but have not 
ſo diſtinct or clear an idea of jupiter, mars, or the other 
planets when once pointed out to them, as to know them 
again from one another, or from the fixed ſtars, 

Real ideas are ſuch as have a foundation in nature, or 
a conformity with the real being or exiſtence of things. 

Fantaſtical ideas are ſuch as have no foundation in 

nature, or a conformity with the real being or exiſtence 
of things, nor any arch-types to which they have a con- 
— 
IDENTITATE Nominis, in law, a writ that lies 
where a perſon is impriſoned inſtead of another of the 
ſame name, commanding the ſheriff to enquire whether 
the priſoner be the perſon, againſt whom the action was 
brought, or not; and if not, to diſcharge him. 

IDENTITY, sAMENEss, denotes that by which a 
thing is itſelf, and not any thing elſe; in which ſenſe, 
— differs from ſimilitude as well as diverſity. The 
idea of identity we owe to that power which the mind 
has of comparing the very being and exiſtence of things, 
whereby conſidering any thing as exiſting at any certain 
time and place, and comparing it with itſelf as exiſting 
at any other time and place, we accordingly pronounce it 
the ſame, or different. Thus when we ſee a man at any 
time and place, and compare him with himſelf when we 
ſee him again at any other time or place, we pronounce 
him to be the ſame we ſaw before, 

To underſtand identity aright, we ought to conſider 
the eſſence and exiſtence, and the ideas theſe words ſtand 
for ; it being one thing to be the ſame ſubſtance ; another, 
the ſame man; and a third, the ſame perſon. For, ſup- 
poſe an atom exiſting at a determined time and place, it 
is the ſame with itſelf, and will continue ſo to be at any 
other inſtant as long as its exiſtence continues ; and the 
{ame may be ſaid of two or any number of atoms, whilſt 
they continue together; the maſs will be the ſame; but 
if one atom be taken away, it is not the ſame maſs. In 
animated beings it is otherwiſe, for the identity does not 
depend on the coheſion of it conſtituent particles, any 
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how united in one maſs; but on ſuch a diſpoſition and 
re of parts, as is fit to receive and diſtribute 
life and nouriſhment to the whole frame. Man there. 
fore, who hath ſuch an organization of parts partakin 

of one common life, continues to be the ſame man, tho 

that life be communicated to new ſucceeding particles of 
matter vitaly united to the ſame organized body; and in 
this conſiſts the identity of man, conſidered as an ani. 
mal only. But perſonal identity, or the ſameneſs of an 
intelligent being, conſiſts in a continued conſciouſneſs of 
its being a thinkin being, endowed with reaſon and re- 
flection, capable of pain or pleaſure, happineſs or miſery, 
that conſiders itſelf the ſame thing in different times and 
places, By this conſciouſneſs every one is to himſelf, 
what he calls /e/f, without conſidering, whether that ſelf 
be continued in the ſame or divers ſubſtances; and ſo far 
as this conſciouſneſs extends backward to any paſt action, 
or thought, ſo far extends the identity of that perſon and 
makes it the object of reward and puniſhment. Hence it 
follows, that if the conſciouſneſs went with the hand, or 
any other limb when ſevered from the body it would be 
the ſame ſelf that was juſt before concerned for the 
whole. And if it were poſſible for the ſame man to have 
a diſtin incommunicable * conſciouſneſs at different 


times, he would without doubt at different times make 


different purpoſes. 

IDES, 1dus, in the Roman calendar; eight days in 
each month are ſo denominated, commencing in the 
months of March, May, July, and October, on the fif- 
teenth day, and in the other. months on the thirteenth, 
and reckoned backward, ſo as in the four months above 
ſpecified to terminate on the eighth day, and in the reſt 
on the ſixth, ; 

The ides came between the calends and nones. The 
14th day of March, May, July, and October, and the 
12th day of the other 8 om 2 was pridie idus, or the 
eve of the ides; the 13 in the 4 months, and the 11th in 
the other eight, was called 3 idus or the third of the ides 
of ſuch months: And ſo on to the 8th and 6th days, 
which made the 8th of the ides, 8 idus. 

This method of reckoning is ſtill retained in the Ro- 
man chancery and calendar of the breviary. 

The ides of May were conſecrated to Mercury ; thoſe 
of March were ever eſteemed unhappy after Cæſar's 
murder on that day : the time after the ides of June was 
reckoned fortunate for thoſe who entered into matri- 
mony ; the ides of Auguſt were conſecrated to Diana, 
and obſerved as a feaſt-day by the flaves. On the ides of 
September auguries were taken for appointing the ma- 
giſtrates, who formerly entered upon their affice in the 
ides of May, afterwards on thoſe of March, 

IDIOM, 7dioma, either the peculiarities of a language, 
or the particular dialect of ſome province, differing in 
ſome reſpects from the language of the nation in general 
from which it is derived. 

IDIOPATHY, in phyſic, denotes a primary and 
proper affection of any part: thus the head is 
idiopathically, in a lethargy; and the lungs in a pleuriſy: 
but when theſe parts ſufter by conſent, * is, by diſor- 
ders reſiding in other parts, are then ſaid to ſuffer 


by ſympathy. | 
IDIOSYNCRASY, in phyſic, denotes a peculiarity 

of conſtitution, by which one body differs from another, 

both with reſpe& to thg ſolids and fluids, though each 


may be in a ſound condition: in conſequence whereof, ' 


whether in health or ſickneſs, it has a more than ordinary 
averſion or inclination to certain things, and is more 
affected with them than others uſually are. 

The diſorders ariſing from this peculiarity are ſome- 
times accounted incurable, becauſe they are thought to 
be preſent from the very firſt formation of the body. 

ydenham, treating of hyſteric diſorders, remarks, 
that ſome women, by reaſon of a certain idioſyncraſy, 
have ſo great an averſion to hyſteric medicines, which 
are ſo generally ſerviceable in this diſeaſe, that, inſtead 
of being relieved, are injured thereby. In ſuch, 
therefore, they are to 9 omitted: for as Hippo- 
crates obſerves, it is fruitleſs to oppoſe the tendency of 
nature, 

IDIOT, in the Engliſh laws, denotes a natural or 
fool from his birth. c 
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A perſon who has underſtanding enough to meaſure a 
vard of cloth, number twenty rightly, and tell the days 
'f the week, &c. is not an ideot in the cye of the law. 
N In other countries repeating the Lord's prayer ſaves a 
man from being reckoned an 1diot, ; ; 

Iv1oT, Idiota, alſo denotes, among ancient writers, 
a perſon ignorant or unlearned, anſwering to illiteratus, 
imperitus. , ; 

DIOTISM, in grammar, a manner of ſpeaking pe- 
uliar to a language, which cannot be rendered word for 
word into any other. ; 

IDOL, a ſtatue or fepreſentation of ſome falſe god, 
to whom divine honours are paid, by erecting temples, 
offering ſacrifices and prayers thereto, 

iDOLATRY the adoration paid to idols and falſe 

ods, which is due to God alone. 

We have no poſitive and hiſtorical proof of the origin 
of idolatry. It is very probable that idolatry was intro- 
duced by degrees, and that they who made the firſt ſtep 
towards this impiety, did not carry it to the point at 
which it afterwards arrived, We mult not belicve that 
idolatry came all from the ſame country: every nation 

{ct up its particular gods, and a religion after its own 
mode, whence proceeded the monſtrous diverſity of opi- 
nions and worſhip, which is to be met with in pa- 

ulm. 

At preſent idolatry flouriſhes moſt in China, &c. 

IN, in poetry, a ſmall poem containing the 
(c(-ription of ſome agrecable adventure. It paints the 
i cs it deſcribes, as epic poctry narrates, and drama- 
tic acts them. 

The idyllions of Theocritus with a ruſtic kind of ſim- 
plicity are full of the moſt exquiſite beauties ; they 
ſeem. drawn from nature herſelf, and to have been 
dictated by the graces. 

The modern writers of idilions do not keep up to that 
original ſimplicity which is obſervable in ITheocritus. 

oileau obſerves that the ſhorteſt idilions are commonly 
the beſt, 

JECTIGATION, Fe#igatio, in phyſic, a palpi- 
tation, or convulſive motion of the whole body, one 
ſide, or only of the heart and pulſe of a ſick perſon, 
which ſhews that the brain, which is the origin of 
the nerves, is attacked, and threatened with convul- 
ſions. 

JECUR, the liver, in anatomy, 
LivER. 

JEHOVAH, one of the ſcripture names of God, 
ſignifying the being who is ſelf-exiſtent, and gives ex- 
iſtence to others. 

JEJUNUM, in anatomy, the ſecond of the ſmall 
guts, fo called becauſe it is generally found empty. 
This is owing to the fluidity of the chyle, the greater 
{timulus of the bile in it, and the abundance of the 
lacteal veſſels with which it is furniſhed, Its ſituation 
is in the region above the navel ; it has a great many 
connivent glands. Its beginning is where the duode- 
num ends; and it terminates where theſe valves are ob- 
literated, Its length is different in various ſubjects; 
but it is uſually between thirteen and ſixteen ſpans. 

JEOFAILE, or JEOFAYLE, in law, a term uſed 
6 an overſight in pleading, or other proceedings in 
aw. 

JE SUITS, or the ſociety of Jeſus, a moſt famous 
religious order in the Romiſh church, founded by Ig- 
natius Loyola, a native of Guipuſcoa in Spain, in the 
year 1538. 

TET® Gagates, or black amber, in natural hiſtory, a 
kind of foſſil ſtone, 

The gagates, or true jet is a ſubſtance that has been 
long known to the world, both as a thing uſeful in me- 
dicine, and as a beautiful foſſil for toys and ornaments 
of ſeveral kinds; yet ſo very imperfectly have people 
been all this while acquainted with it, that even in 
England, where the fineſt in the world is produced, it 
15 ſo little known, that it is generally confounded with 
the common apelites or cannel coal. The difference 

owever between theſe is very plain, both in their na- 

ture and origin, The cannel coal forms whole ſtrata in 

the earth and thoſe of vaſt thickneſs and extent. The 

Jet on the other hand is found in detached maſſes, ſel- 
Vo. II. Ne 54. 


See the article 


dom of any large ſize, lodged in the ſtrata of clay 
and other matter. Jet has a grain reſembling that of 
wood, and will ſplit very eaſily and regularly in a ho- 
rizontal direction, but breaks much more difficultly 
and more irregularly in any other direction; the canel 
coal breaks equally eaſy any way, and has no diſtin- 
guiſhable grain at all. Jet is but moderately hard, 
cannel 9 is extremely ſo, not leſs indeed than many 
ſtones; and finally jet is the muelt more inflammable, it 
flames a long time, the cannel coal but a little while. 

Jet is a very beautiful foſſil of a tolerably firm and very 
even and regular ſtructure, and generally of a fmooth, 
ſometimes of a gloſſy ſurface; when broken, it always 
appears very bright and ſhining; it is very light and of 
2 bituminous and ſubaſtringent taſte, 

It is of a fine deep black colour, very gloſſy and 
ſhining, except upon its ſurface where it has been found 
by accidents; it uſually exhibits a texture of grain re- 
ſembling that of wood, and when examined by the mi- 
croſcope, is found to be compoſed of a number of pa- 
rallel plates, very thin and laid cloſely upon one 
another, 

let is found in many parts of the world; the German 
mines afford large quantities of it; it is alſo frequent 
on the coaſts of France and Italy, waſhed up by the fea : 
we have it in England in great abundance lodged in 
ſtrata of ſtone and clay, and often waſhed out ot cliffs 
and rolled about the ſhores by the waves. 

This foſſil has been known from the earlieſt times we 
have an account of; the ancient Greeks call it gagates; 
the more modern wiiters in that language, engangis and 
gangitis ; the Latins, gangates, — ſometimes, thought 
very improperly, ſuccinum nigrum, black amber for 
there is a real black amber, eaſily diſtinguiſhable from 
this by its ſuperior hardneſs in the maſs, and by its readily 
melting over the fire, which the jet will not do. 

'The ancients have left us great praiſes of jet as a medi- 
cine, but the later practice has not been at the pains to 
know whether juſtly or not. Dioſcorides tells us, that 
it is an excellent emollient and diſcutient ; he recom- 


mends a fumigation of it for diſeaſes of the womb ; and 


water, in which burning jet has been quenched as a car- 
diac. Aetius orders it to be extinguiſhed in wine, for 
the ſame purpoſe, 

Its thin oil much reſembles that of amber, and might 
be uſed to the ſame purpoſes. 

JET 4 Eau, denotes: a fountain, or contrivance that 
calts up water to any conſiderable height in the air. See 
the article FOUNTAIN, 

JETSON, JeTsEx, orJETSAM, in law, is uſed for any 
thing thrown out of a ſhip or veſſel that is in danger of 
being a wreck, and which is driven by the waves on 
ſhore. See the article FLorsox. 

JEWEL, any precious ſtone or ornament beſet with 
them. See the articles Diamony, Run, &c. 

JewEL-BLocks, among failors, certain pullies hung 
to the outer ends or yard-arms of the top- ſail yards: they 
are uſed to hoiſt the ſtudding-fails by, See the article 
STUDDING-SAIL, 

JewEL-OFFlce, an office belonging to the crown, 
that has the charge of faſhioning and weighing the king's 
plate, and delivering it out by warrants from the lord 
chamberlain. 

The principal officer is the maſter of the jewel-office, 
who has a ſalary of four hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum. | 

JEWS, thoſe who profeſs obedience to the laws and 
religion of Moſes ; before whom, every man worſhipped 
God according to the inclination of his own heart. 

How far the religious ceremonies of the Jews were 
copied from thoſe of the Egyptians, among whom they 
had ſo long ſojourned, or how far they were typical of 
ſomething future, are queſtions which we leave to be 
diſcuſſed by divines. But as to the religion of the mo- 
dern Jews, it is a manifeſt abſurdity ; ſince being with- 
out a temple, ſacrifices, &c. it cannot be conſidered as 
ſubſiſting any longer. 

EWISH Hovuss, in chronology, See Hour. 
GNIS FaTvuvs, in meteorology, a meteor, other- 
wiſe called Will-with-a-Wiſp. See the article W1LL- 
With-a-IVW iſp. . 
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Icn1s GEHENNÆ, the ſame with the univerſal diſſol- 
vent, or alkaheſt. See the article AKKAHEST. 

I6nrs Jupicii, in our old cuſtoms, a purgation by 
fire, See the article ORDEAL. 

IGNITION, in chemiſtry, the heating metals red- 
hot, without melting them. Lead and tin are too ſoft 
to bear ignition, which takes effect only in harder me- 
tals, as gold and filver, but eſpecially iron. 

IGNORAMUS, in law, a term ſignifying we are 
ignorant. This is uſed when the grand jury, impanelled 
on the inquifition of criminal cauſes, reject the evidence 
as too weak to make good the preſentment or indictment 
brought againſt a perſon, ſo as to bring him upon his 
trial by a petty jury; in which caſe they indorſe this 
word on the back of the bill of the indictment, In con- 
ſequence of which, all further proceedings againſt the 
party accuſed are ſtopped, and the ſuppoſed offender is 
delivered without farther anſwer, 

IGNORANCE, Ignorantia, the privation or abſence 
of knowledge. See the article KNOWLEDGE. 

IGNORANCE, in law, is a want of knowledge of the 
laws, which will not excuſe a perſon from ſuftering the 
penalty inflicted on the breach of them: for every one 
is obliged, at his peril, to know the laws of the land. 
An infant who is juſt arrived at the age of diſcretion, 
and who may therefore be ſuppoſed to be ignorant of the 
law, is puniſhable for crimes ; but at the ſame time in- 
fants of tender age, who are naturally ignorant, are ex- 
cuſed, This is alſo the caſe with reſpect to perſons who 
are non compos mentis. 

IGUANA, in zoology, an American ſpecies of li- 
zard, with a long round tail, five toes on each foot, and 
the creſt of the throat and the dorſal ſuture dentated. 

ILEX, the HolM-OAk, or EVERGREEN, in bota- 
ny, a genus of the tentantandria- tetragynia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which confiſts of one plain petal, divided 
into four roundiſh, hollow, and open ſegments, coher- 
ing only at their bottoms : the fruit is a roundiſh berry, 
with four cells, each of which contains a fingle, hard, 
oblong and obtuſe ſeed, gibbous on one fide, and angu- 
lar on the other. 

The wood of theſe trees is accounted very good for 
many ſorts of tools and utenſils, as mallet-heads, mall- 
balls, chairs, wedges, beetles, pins, &c. as alſo for pal- 
liſadoes. It likewiſe aftords the moſt durable charcoal 
in the world. 

The kermes, or ſpecies known by the name of the 
holm-oak, is of a much lower ſtature than the other 
ſpecies of ever-green oaks ; ſeldom growing to the height 
of a tree. Sce the article KERMEs, 

ILIAC Pass10N, in medicine, a pain in the ſmall in- 
teſtines, apt to turn to an inflammation, in which their 
periſtaltic motion is inverted, and their contents, and 
even the excrements themſelves, are voided by the mouth 
in vomiting. Nothing will paſs down, not ſo much as 
a flatus. Fe is often attended with fatal ſymptoms. 

This diſeaſe, according to Hoffman, is preceded with 
coſtiveneſs, which is ſoon followed with moſt ſharp and 
violent pains, and with an inflation, diſtenſion, and a 
tumour of the umbilical region, which feels hard to the 
touch ; the body is fo hard bound, that neither wind 
nor excrements can paſs downwards : ſoon after the 
wind firſt makes its way upward, there comes on a nau- 
ſea, and a frequent vomiting of a bilious and pituitous 
matter ; the breathing grows difficult, and whatever is 
eaten or drank is ſoon thrown up again; reddiſh fæces, 
with ſtinking ſmell, are afterwards — up by vomit- 
ing: this is ſucceeded by loſs of ſtrength, a preternatural 
heat, a hard and contracted pulſe, with great thirſt: the 
urine is red, and is voided with difficulty, 

When the caſe becomes deſperate, a hiccoughing and 
delirium appear; the nerves are diſtended, the body is 
all in a ſweat, and violent convulfions and fainting fits 
put an end to the patient. 

This diſeaſe may proceed from a rupture, either of the 
ſcrotum or the groin ; from poiſons, from any thing 
that ſtops up the paſſage through the ſmall guts, ſuch 
as hard, dry food, cheinuts, fea-biſcuits, quinces, pears, 
unripe acerb fruit, when eaten in large quantities ; to 
which drinking little, a ſedentary life, and a melanchol 
diſpoſition of mind, will greatly contribute: theſe all 
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tend to harden the fæces; the groſs inteſtines may alſo 
be plugged up with ſcybals, eſpecially if a perſon, either 
choough ſhame, or want of conveniency, does not liſten 
to the calls of nature. 

As to the cure, Sydenham thinks it neceſſary, firſt ot 
all, to bleed in the arm, and afterwards, in an hour or 
two, exhibit a powerful clyſter ; the ſmoke of tobacco 
blown into the bowels through an inverted pipe, recom 
mends as the moſt efficacious _ this may be re. 
peated ſome time after, unleſs the effect of the frſt ren 
ders it unneceſſary, If the diſeaſe will not yield to this, 
a ſtrong cathartic is adviſable: thus, take of the pill ot 
ſimple colocynth, half a drain ; of calomel, one ſcruple; 
and as mucli as is ſufficient of the balſam of Peru. Make 
the whole into four pills to be taken out of a ſpoonful of 
ſyrup of violets, taking no liquor upon them, leſt they 
gripe the patient, which they are otherwiſe inclinable to 

o. 

As ſoon as the operation of cathartic is over, let the 
patient take twenty-five drops of the Thebiac tincture 
in half an ounce of ſpirituous cinnamon-water ; and 
when the vomiting and pain remit, let the cathartic be 
repeated; and if the pain returns, give the anodyne 
again, and repeat it every fourth or ſixth hour, till the 
inteſtines are eaſy, and the cathartic begins to paſs 
downwards. When it has done working, give the fol- 
lowing draught : take of ſpirituous water of cinnamon, 
two ounces ; of Thebiac tincture, twenty-five drops; 
of which make a draught, which is to be repeated twice 
or thrice a-day, till the vomitings and pains quite ceaſe : 
afterwards it will be adviſable to give a paregoric, at 
bed-time, for ſeveral nights. 

Hoffman adviſes, after the pains are mitigated by ano- 

dynes, that a cataplaſm ſhould be applied to the hypo- 
gaſtric region, to ſtop the vomiting and hiccoughing, 
which may be compoſed of equal parts of old Venice- 
treacle war expreſſed oil of nutmegs, with the addition 
of oil of mint and camphire. This done, a gentle lax- 
ative of manna, cream of tartar, and oil of ſweet al- 
monds, may be given with a more happy ſucceſs, if the 
excrements have * long retained, 
When there is an 2 nothing is better 
than fix or eight grains of purified nitre, and half a grain 
of camphire mixed with ſome antiſpaſmodic powder, and 
then taken in a convenient vehicle. Outwardly apply a 
liniment of exungua-humana, or any other penetrating 
fat, and a dram of camphire. | 

But when other things fail in the cure of the iliac 
paſſion, recourſe muſt be had to quickſilver ; half a 
pound or a pound at moſt is ſufficient, with fat broth or 
oil ; and the patient ſhould lie on his right fide, or walk 
gently about the room, that its deſcent may be eaſier 
but if there is an actual inflammation, the quickſilver 
ſhould not be uſed. Opiates may be uſed to mitigate 
the pain, provided they are exhibited in the beginning 
after bleeding, or before there is any ſigns of a mortih- 
cation, Clyſters are generally very advantageous, for 
they relax the ſpaſm of the groſs inteſtines, whereby the 
excrements are more eaſily diſcharged, 

ILIACUS MuscuLvs, in anatomy, a broad muſcle 
lying on the inſide of the os ilium. It is fixed by fleſhy 

bres to the internal labium of the creſt of the os ilium, 
to that of the ſlope between the two anterior ſpines, to 
the inſide of theſe ſpines, to the ſuperior half of the in- 
ſide of this bone, and to the adjacent lateral part of the 
os ſacrum. All theſe fibres, contracting by on, 
run obliquely towards the lower part of the muſculus 
pſoas, uniting with it; and being fixed by a kind of 
aponeuroſis to the outſide of its tendon, all the way to 
the little trochanter. 

ILIAD, 9a, in literary hiſtory, the name of an an- 
cient epic poem, the firſt and fineſt of thoſe compoſed by 
Homer, | 

The poet's deſign in the iliad was to ſhew the Greeks, 
who were divided into ſeveral little ſtates, how much it 
was their intereſt to preſerve a harmony and good under- 
ſtanding among themſelves; for which end, he ſets be- 
fore them the calamities that befel their anceſtors from the 
wrath of Achilles, and his miſunderſtanding with Aga- 
memnon; and the advantages that 2 accrued to 


them from their union. The iliad is divided into — 
| our 


four books, or rhapſodies, which are marked with the 
e alphabet. 
1 — the iliad to be the firſt, and yet 
the beſt epic poem that ever appeared in the world. Ari- 
{totle's poetics are almoſt wholly taken up about it, form- 
ine precepts from that poet's practice. Some authors tell 
=» — Homer invented not only poetry, but all other 
arr and ſciences ; and that there are viſible marks of a 
erſect knowledge of every one of them to be ſeen in the 
Fad. There is a tranſlation of this noble poem into our 
language, by the late ingenious Mr. Pope; being, per- 
haps, the moſt elegant, and moſt in imitation of the ori- 
ginal, of any attempt that way in any language what- 
ILIUM, in anatomy, the third and laſt of the ſmall 
guts, is ſituated principally below the navel, near the 
ofa ilii; whence its name. Its length is various; ſome- 
times not more than fifteen, ſometimes twenty ſpans or 
more. Its beginning is where the valves of the jejunum 
ceaſe to be conſpicuous, and its end 1s where the — 
inteſtines begin; in which place it is, in a very ſingular 
manner, inſerted into the left fide of the colon, It has 
no other valves except that great one at the end, which 
is called, by many, valvula coli Bauhini : its glands are, 
in general, more numerous towards the end than in any 
other part. : 2 . 

IMAGE, in a religious ſenſe, is an artificial repre- 
ſentation or ſimilitude of ſome perſon or thing, ' uſed 
either by way of decoration and ornament, or as an ob- 
ject of religious worſhip and veneration; in which laſt 
ſenſe, it is uſed indifferently with the word idol. 

IMAGINATION, a power er faculty of the mind, 
whereby it conceives and forms ideas of things communi- 
cated to it by the outward organs of ſenſe. 

IMBECILITY, a languid, infirm ſtate of body; 
which, being greatly impaired, is not able to perform its 
uſual exerciſes and functions. 

[MBIBING, the action of a dry porous body, that 
abſorbs or takes up a moiſt or fluid one: thus, ſugar im- 
bibes water; a ſponge, the moiſture of the air, &c. 

IMBRICATED, among botaniſts, an appellation 
given to ſuch leaves of plants, as are placed over one 
another like the tiles of a houſe, 

The term imbricated is likewiſe applied to ſome of 
the heart ſhells, from their being ridged tranſverſely in 
the ſame manner. 

IMITATION, in litesary matters, the act of doing 
or ſtriving to copy after, or become like to another per- 
ſon or thing. 

ImiTATION, in muſic, a particular way of compo- 
ſition wherein each, part is made to imitate the other, 
either throughout the whole piece, which is one of the 
kinds of canon ; or only during ſome mezſures, which is 
a ſimple imitation, 

Sometimes the motion or figure of the notes is only 
imitated, and that often by a contrary motion, which 
makes what they call a retrograde imitation. 

IMMACULATE, ſomething without ftain, chiefly 
applied to the conception of the holy virgin. See 
CONCEPTION. 

IMMANENT, in logic. The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh 
two kinds of actions, the one tranſient, which paſs from 
the agent to the patient; the other immanent, which 
continue in the agent. 

IMMATERIAL, ſomething devoid of matter, or 
that is pure ſpirit: thus God, angels, and the human 
ſoul, are immaterial beings. 

IMMEDIATE, whatever is capable of producing an 
effect without the intervention of external means; thus 
we ſay, an immediate cauſe, in oppoſition to a mediate or 
remote one. | 

IMMEMORIAL, in law, an epithet given to the 
time or duration of any thing, whoſe beginning we know 
nothing of. 

IMMENSITY, an unlimited extention, or which no 
finite and determinate ſpace, repeated ever ſo often, can 
equal, 

IMMERSION, that act by which any thing is 
plunged into water, or other fluid. See FLutp. 

Immerſion, in aſtronomy, is when a ſtar or planet is ſo 
near the ſun with regard to our obſervations, that we 
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cannot ſee it; being, as it were, enveloped and hid in the 
rays of that luminary, It alſo denotes the beginning «4 
an eclipſe of the moon, or that moment when the moon 
begins to be darkened, and to enter into the ſhadow of the 
earth; and the ſame term is alſo uſed with regard to at 
eclipſe of the ſun, when the ditk of the moon begins to 
cover it. In this ſenſe emerſion ſtands oppoſed to im- 
merſion, and ſignifies the moment wherein the moon 
begins to come out of the ſhadow of the earth, or the 
ſun begins to ſhew the parts of his diik which were hid 
before. See the article ECL1PSE, 

Immerſion is frequently applied to the ſatellites of Ju- 
piter, and eſpecially to the firſt ſatellite; the obſervation 
whereot is of ſo much uſe for diſcovering the longitude. 
The immerſion of that ſatellite is the moment in which 
it appears to enter within the diſk of Jupiter, and its 
emerſion the moment when it appears to come out, 

The immerſions are obſerved from the time of the 
conjunction of Jupiter with the ſun, to the time of his 
oppoſition ; and the emerſions from the time of his op- 
polition to his conjunction. 

'The peculiar advantage of theſe obſervations is, that 
during eleven months of the year they be made, at leaſt, 
every other day, 

IMMORTAL, that which has no principle of cor- 
ruption or alteration to hinder its laſting to all eternity. 
Thus God and the human ſoul are immortal. 

IMMUNTTY, in general, an exemption from ſome 
office or impoſition. , More particularly it denotes the 
liberties granted to cities and communities. 

IMMU TABILITY, the ſtate of a thing that cannot 
change. It is one of the divine attributes, and is two- 
fold, phyſical and moral. | 

The phyſical immutability conſiſts in this that the 
ſubſtance of God does not, or cannot, receive any al- 
teration ; his moral immutability conſiſts in his not being 
liable to any change in his thoughts, will, or deſigns, 
having willed what he wills from all eternity, | 

IMPALED, in heraldry, denotes a ſhield party per 
pale or divided into two equal parts by a line drawn 
palewiſe through the middle from top to bottom. As 
the coats of a man and his wife are impaled, or mar- 
ſhalled in pale, that is, the huſband's on the right ſide, 
and the wife's on the left; and this the heralds call baron 
and femme, two coats impaled, | 

If a man has had two wites, he may impale his coat 
between theirs; and, if more than two, they are to be 
marſhalled on each fide of his in their proper order. 

IMPALPABLE, any thing whoſe parts are ſo mi- 
nute, as to be imperceptible to the ſenſes, particularly 
that of fecling. 

IMPASTATION, Impaſtatio, a reduction of pow- 
ders or any other ſubſtance to the form of a paſte, by 
means of ſome proper fluid. 

IMPEACHMENT e Waſte, a reſtraint from com- 
mitting waſte upon lands or tenements; or a demand of 
reparation for waſte made by a tenant who has but a 
limited eſtate in the land granted. 

He that hath a leaſe without this impeachment, bath 
thereby a property in the houſes, trees, &c. without 
being accountable for any waſte made in them, 

IMPENETRABILITY, that property of body 
whereby it ſo fills up a certain ſpace, as that there is no 
room in it for any other body. 

IMPENITENCE, or ImrznITENCY, a hardneſs of 
heart which makes a perſon perſevere in vice, and pre- 
vents his repentance. 

IMPERATIVE, in grammar, one of the moods of 
a verb, ſerving to expreſs commandment, as go, come, 
ſtay, &c 

n the oriental languages the future tenſe has fre- 
quently an imperative Renification. 

IMPERFECT Plants, in botany, ſuch as want 
flower and ſeed, or no flower or ſeed has hitherto been 
diſcovered in the greater part of them. 

Mr. Ray diſtinguiſhes theſe into aquatics, namely, 
ſuch as grow. in the ſea or in freſh water, and into im- 
perfect a that grow in dry grounds, Of aquatics 
ſome are of a ſtony conſiſtence, as coral, &c. or porous, 
that is, of a more herbaceous one; of theſe ſome are 
like herbs, and are of two kinds; the greater which are 
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cauliferous, as the fucus: the leſſer, as the alga: The 
others have more of the muſus or fungus appearance, 
as the ſpongia. Freſh water plants have either no leaves, 
but are capillaceous, as the confervæ; or their leaves 
divided into three parts, as the lens paluſtris. Im- 
perfect plants that grow in dry grounds are divided into 
ſuch whoſe ſubſtance is either woody or fleſhy ; and 
theſe have ſcarce any thing common with the perfect 
plants, as all the fungi; which are, x, either ſuch as 
row on trees, or 2. terreſtial ; and theſe either cauli- 
— with heads either lamellated or porous underneath, 
or without ſtalks, as the pezize of Pliny and common 
puff- balls. 3. Subterraneous, as truffles. 4. Such as 
have a more ſoft and dry conſiſtence, and more like that 
of herbs: of which ſome are beth cauliferous and 
branched, as the moſſes : others are without ſtalks, ad- 
hering like a cruſt to the ſurface of the earth, ſtones, 
trees, &c. as the lichen terreſtris and arboreous. 
IMPERFECT Tenſe, in grammar, denotes an indefinite 
— between the preſent and paſt, as, I thought, I felt, 
83 
IxrkRrECT Flowers, thoſe flowers which want the pe- 
tala, alſo called apetalous and ſtamineous flowers. 
IMPERFECT Numbers, in arithmetic, thoſe numbers 
whoſe aliquot parts, taken together, do not make the 
juſt number itſelf, but either come ſhort of it ; in which 
caſe they are called deficient numbers ; or excced it, and 
then they are called redundant. 
IMPERIAL, ſomething belonging to an emperor or 


empire | 

"IF Chamber, one of the ſupreme courts in 
Germany, the Aulic council being the other, eſtabliſhed 
for the affairs of the immediate ſtates of the empire. 

IMPERIAL Cities, ſuch as have a right to ſend depu- 
ties to the diet of the empire, and own no other head 
but the emperor. Theſe are a kind of little common- 
wealths, the chief magiſtrate whereof does homage to 
the emperor, and pays him the Roman month ; but in 
all other reſpects the magiſtrate is ſovereign within the 
juriſdiction of his own city. 

IMPERIAL Diet, an aſſembly of all the ſtates of the 
empire. It is uſually held at Ratiſbon, where the em- 
peror and electors, commonly repreſented by deputies, 
as alſo the ſecular and eccleſiaſtical prelates, princeſſes, 
counts, and deputies of imperial cities aſſiſt. 

The diet conſiſtf three colleges, namely, that of the 
electors, where the elector of Mentz preſides as director; 
the college of princes, prelates, princeſſes and counts, 
where the archbiſhop of Saltzburg preſides ; and laſtly, 
the college of the deputies of imperial cities, where the 
9 * of Cologne preſides, | 

n the diet, each principality has a vote; but all the 
prelates, ſo they call the abbots and provoſts of the em- 
pire, have but two voices; and all the counts but four. 

IMPERSONAL Verb, in grammar, ſuch a verb in 
the Latin as is only uſed in the third perſon ſingular, as 
libet, oportet, decet, &c. | 

IMPERVIOUS, a thing that cannot be paſſed 
through, either by reaſon of the cloſeneſs of its pores, 
or particular configuration of its parts. 

MPETIGO, in medicine, a tetter or virulent itch, 
the ſame with lichen, volatica, and mentagra, 

It is a kind of dry and ſcaly itch, which, after the 
abraſion of the'eſcar, leaves bloody ſpots under the ſkin, 
and upon the approach of heat produces a painful and 
almoſt intolerable itching. This diſorder is moſt fami- 
liar to ſcorbutic perſons, and thoſe afflicted with a ſerous 
cacochymy ; and if it be in a great degree, it is called a 
leprous pſora. | 

In the worſt kind of this diſeaſe, the head is very often 
affected, and a cruſt grows all over the body, without 
excepting even the face, lips, and hands. Beſides, the 
whole ſkin becoming ulcerous, diſcharges a ſerous, cor- 
roſive ſanies, and the cuticula is ſoon after ſeparated, 
ſo that dry ſcales may be cafily taken off, whilſt the ſub- 
jacent ſkin, which is of a dark red colour, diſcharges 
an acrid moiſture, Hence a fœtid ſmell is produced, 
and the patients, having'a keen appetite, complain of an 
inſatiable thirſt. 

But if this ſpecies of the itch, ſucceeding a gonorrhea, 
buboes, and other diſorders of the genitals, not only 
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ſeizes the whole body, but particularly the face, and is 
attended with notes and tophi in various parts ; and if 

the pains which accompany it, being corroding, pene— 

trating, intenſe, and pungent, increaſe in the night; 

the diſorder is called vencreal and malignant, 

The whole method of cure, and all the powers cf the 
remedy, ought to aim at diſcharging out of the body 
the maſs of corrupt, glutinous and acrid humours, by 
ſufficient bleeding and abſtinence; by purges, both 
gentle as milk is; and draſtic as hellebcre: Then that 
by congrous aliments and a proper regimen of diet, juices 
of a laudable quality and agrecable to nature may be ge- 
nerated ; and laſtly that, by external, deterfive, conſo- 
lidating, and drying remedies, the parts may be freed 
from pains, tumors, itching, and ulcers, Sce the ar- 
ticle ITCH, | 

IMPETRATION, the obtaining any thing by re- 
queſt; it more particularly denotes, in our ſtatues, the 
pre- obtaining of benefices and church livings in England 
trom the court of Rome, which were in the diſpolal of 
the king and other lay-patrons; the penalty whereof is 
the ſame with that of proviſors, 25. E. III. 

IMETUS, in mechanics, a kind of force by which 
bodies act, when impelled in any direction by any other 
body, See the article MouEN TUu. In diſcales it is 
the ſame with paroxyſm. 

IMPING, in falconry, the inſerting of a feather in 
the wing of a hawk, in the place of one that is broke, 

IMPLEAD. To implead, ſignifies the ſame as to 
proſecute or ſue a perſon by courle of law. 

IMPLICIT, whatever is contained in a diſcourſe, 
or propoſition, not in expreſs terms, but tacitly, and 
only deducible by conſequence. 

MPORTATION, the bringing in goods from 
other countries, and is uſed in oppolition to exporta- 
tion. 

IMPOSITION y Hands, in eccleſiaſtical matters, 
is at preſent confined to that impoſition which is uſed in 
ordination, .whereby the evangelical miſſion, &c. is 
conveyed, 

IMPOSSIBLE, whatever is not poſſible to be done. 
A propoſition is ſaid to be impoffible, when it contains 
two ideas that mutually deſtroy cach other; thus it is 
impoſſible that a ſquare ſhould be a circle; hnce we 
clearly perceive that ſquareneſs and roundneſs deitroy 
each other by the contrariety of their figure. 

There are two kinds of impoſiibilities, phyſical and 
moral: The former, what cannot be done by the pow- 
ers of nature; the latter, when of its own nature it is 
poſſible, but yet attended with ſuch difficulties, that, 
every thing conſidered, it appears impollible; as that all 
men ſhould be virtuous, or that the fame numbers 
ſhould be thrown any number of times with three 
dice, &c. N 

Any thing contrary to decency and good ſenſe is alſo 
ſaid to be impoſſible, from this topic, Omne turpe ctt 
impoſſibile; though in itſelf very poſſible to ſuch as have 
no regard to good ſenſe, &c. 

IMPOST, in law, any tax appointed by the ſove- 
reign authority to be paid for ſuch merchandizes as are 
brought from foreign countries; and it is ſometimes 
applied to a tax levied from inland goods of home pro- 
duction. 

It is commonly diſtinguiſhed from cuſtom, which 
properly ſignifies the duties paid for goods exported. 

IMPOSTS, in architecture, the capitals of pillars 
or pilaſters that ſuſtain arches, alſo called chaptrel, 
being a ſort of plinth or little cornice which crowns a 
pier over which an arch or vault commences. 

The Tuſcan impoſt is a plinth only; the Doric has 
two faces crowned; the Ionic a larmier over the two 
faces, and its mouldings often carved ; the Corinthian 
and Compoſite have a larmier, frieze, and other mould- 
ings. : 

The projecture of the impoſt muſt not exceed the na- 
ked of the pilaſter, ſometimes the entablature of the order 
ſerves for the impoſt of the arch, and has a very ſtately 
appearance, 

IMPOSTHUME, in ſurgery, a collection of purulent 
matter in any part of the body. See the article 
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IMPOTENCE, or TMProTENCY, in general, de- 


notes want of ſtrength, power, or means to perform 


2 CO PRACTICABLE Cask, in algebra, that other- 

wiſe called jrreducible. See the article IRREDUCIBLE, 
IMPRECATION, a curſe, or wiſh that evil may 

befal any one. See the article EXECRATION, . 

IV/PRESSION is applied to the {pecies of objects, 
which ate ſuppoſed to make ſome mark or impreſſion on 
the ſenſes, the mind, and the memory. 

I[MPRESSLON alſo denotes the edition of a book, regard- 
ing the mechanical part only; whereas edition, beſides 
this, takes in the care of the editor, who corrected or 
alemented the copy, adding notes, &c. to render the 
work more uſcful. 

IMPRISONMENT, the ſtate of a perſon reſtrained 
of his liberty, and detain.a under the cuſtody of ano- 


ti PROPRIATION, a parſonage or eccleſiaſtical 
living, the profits of which are in the hands of a Jay- 
man; in which ſenſe, it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from ap 
propriation, which is where the profits of a benehce are 
in the hands of a biſhop, college, &c. though theſe 
terms are now often uſed promiſcuouſly. Sce the article 
APPROPRIATION, 

IMPUTATION, in general, the charging ſome- 
thing to the account of one, which belonged to ano- 
ther: thus, the aſſertors of original fin maintain, that 
Adam's fin is imputed to all his poſterity. 

In the ſame ſenſe, the righteouſnels and merits of 
Chriſt are imputed to true believers, 

INA(_CESSIBLE, ſomething that cannot be come 
at, or approached, by reaſon 4 intervening obſtacles, 
as a rivet, rock, &c. It is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of 
heights and diſtances, See the articles ALTITUDE and 
Di1sTANCE. 

INALIENABLE, that which cannot be legally alie- 
nated or made over to another: thus the dominions of 
the king, the revenues of the church, the eſtates of a 
minor, &c. are inalienable, otherwiſe than with a reſerve 
of the right of redemption. 

INANIMATE, a body that has either loſt its ſoul, 
or that is not of a nature capable of having any. 

INANITION, among phyſicians, denotes the ſtate 
of the ſtomach when empty, in oppoſition to reple- 
tion, 

INARCHING, in gardening, is a method of graft- 
ing, commonly called grafting by approach, See the 
article GRAFTING by Approach. 

INCAMERATION, a term uſed in the chancery of 
Rome, for the uniting of lands, revenues, or other 
rights, to the Pope's domain. 

INCANTATION, denotes certain ceremonies, ac- 
companied with a formula of words, and ſuppoſed to be 
capable of raiſing devils, ſpirits, &c. 8 8 

INCAPACIIT V, in the canon-law, is of two kinds: 
1. The want of a diſpenſation for age in a minor, for 
legitimation in a baſtard, and the like: this renders the 
proviſion of a benefice void in its original. 2. Crimes 
and heinous offences, which annul proviſions at firſt 
valid. 

INCARNATION, in theology, the act whereby the 
ſecond perſon of the Holy Trinity aſſumed the human 
nature, viz. a true body and reaſonable ſoul, in order to 
accompliſh the redemption of fallen man-kind. See the 
article "TRINITY and REDEMPTION. 

The generation of Chriſt was miraculous, as being 
conceived by the power of the Holy Ghoſt, and born of 
the Virgin Mary; from the time of which bleſſed nati- 
vity, the chriſtian æra commences, See the article Ero- 
CHA, 

INCARNATIVES, in ſurgery, medicines which aſ- 
fiſt nature in filling up wounds or ulcers with fleſh; or 
rather remove the obſtructions thereto. 

Internal incarnatives are aliments which ſupply a bal- 
ſamic chyle, and conſequently generate fleſh, and pro- 
duce a full or plump habit. 

: INCARTATION, among chemiſts, the ſame with 
epart, 


INCEPTIVE, a term uſed by Dr. Wallis to expreſs 


ſuch moments, or firit principles, which, though of no 
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magnitude themſelves, are notwithſtanding capable of 
producing it. Thus, a point is inceptive of a line, and 
a line inceptive of ſurface, &. 

INCEST, the crime of vencreal commerce between 
perſons who are related in a degree wherein marriage is 
prohibited by the law of the country. 

INCEST SPIRITUAL, a crime committed in like man- 
ner between perſons who have a ſpuitual alliance by 
means of baptiſm or confirmation. 

INCH, a we! known meature of length; being the 
twelfth part of a foot, and equal to three baricy coins in 
length. See the article Foor and MEASURE, 

Inch , Candle, or fale by inch of candle, 
article CANDLE. 

INCIDENCE, in mechanics and optics, denotes the 
direction on which one body ftrikes on another. Sce the 
article ANGLE, ö 

INCIDENT, in law, ſomething that inſeparably be- 
longs to another: thus a court baron is incident to a 
manor. 

INCIDENT, in poctry, denotes much the ſame with 
epiſode. See the article EP180DE. 

INCISIVE, an appellation given to whatever cuts or 
divides: thus, the fore-teeth are called dentes incifivi, 
or cutters; and medicines of an attenuating nature, in- 
cidents, or incilive medicines. 

INCLINATION is a word frequently uſed by ma 
thematicians, and ſignifies the mutual approach, tendency 
or leaning of two lines, or two planes, towards each 
other, ſo as to make an angle. 

Inclination of a right-line to a plane, is the acute 
angle which that line makes with another right-line 
drawn in the plane through the point where the inclined 
line interſects it, and through the point where it is alſo 
cut by a perpendicular drawn from any point of the in- 
clined plane, 

Inclination of the axis of the earth, is the an le which 
it makes with the plane of the ecliptic, or the angle con- 
tained between the planes of the equator and ecliptic. 

Inclination of a planet, is an arch of the circle of in- 
clination, comprehended between the ecliptic and the 
plane of a planet in its orbit. ' 

The greateſt inclination of Saturn, according to Kep- 
ler, is 29 32'; of Jupiter, 19 20'; of Mars, 19 50' 39%; 
of Venus, 39 22'; of Mercury, 6? 54'. According to 
De la Hire, the greateſt inclination of Saturn is 29 33˙ 
30“; of Jupiter, 19 19' 20; of Mars, 19 51' O of 
Venus, 39 25' 5“ of Mercury, 6® 52' oo“. | 

INCLINATION of a Plane, in dialling, the arch of a 
vertical circle, perpendicular both to the plane and the 
horizen, and intercepted between them. 

To find this, take a quadrant and apply its ſide to the 
ſide of a ſquare; if the plummet fall parallel to the fide 
of the ſquare, then the lower fide of the ſquare ſtands 
level; by which draw a horizontal line, Wheieon erect 
a perpendicular, and apply your ſquare to that perpen- 
dicular; and if the plummet fall parallel to the fide of 
the ſquare, then that is alſo a level line, and your plane 
ſtands horizontally. If the plummet fall not parallel to 
the ſide of the ſquare, then turn your ſquare until it do, 
and draw a horizontal line, on which erect a perpendi- 
cular, to which apply your ſquare; and obſerve what 
angle your plummet makes on the quadrant, with the 
ſide of the ſquare ; that is the angle of the inclination of 
the plane, 

INCLINATION of two Planes, the acute angle made by 
two lines drawn, one in each plane, through a common 
point of ſection and perpendicular to the | han common 
ſection. 

Thus the inclination of the plane KEGL (Plate L. 
fig. 6.) to the plane ACD is the angle HFI, or hf, 
formed by the right lines HF and FI in the point F, 
perpendicular to the line of ſection EG. 

INCLINATION, in morality, the deſire of the ſoul to- 
wards ſome object conſidered as good, or a propenſity 
thereto in reſpect of the good that is apprehended in it. 

INCLINED Plane, in mechanics, that which makes 
an oblique angle with the horizon. 

That an inclined plane is a mechanical power appea 
ſufficiently in its diminiſhing the weight of a body laid 
upon it in regard to the power which holds it in * 

TIO, 
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brio. Let A (Plate L. fig. 8.) be a body ſuſtained 
the inclined plane BD; from the center C draw CF 
perpendicular to the horizon or baſe DC, and CE per- 
pendicular to the plane; then CF will repreſent the 
whole weight or force of gravity of the body A, which 
is reſolvable into the two forces CE and EF; but the 
force CE, being perpendicular to the plane, acts wholly 
upon it, and 1s _—y re-acted on or ſuſtained by the 
plane; the other force EF, being parallel to the plane, 
is that by which the body deſcends, or is kept from de- 
ſcending by an equal power acting in a contrary direction. 
Therefore the whole weight of the body is to the power 
which keeps it in æquilibrio on the plane as CF to FE, 
or (becauſe the triangles CFE and BD C are fimilar) 
as 55 to BC, that is, as the length of the plane to its 
height. 

f it ſhould be required to lift up a very heavy body as 
W or w (fig. 8.) the height CB, it would be impracti- 
cable to raiſe it up in the line C B without a power whoſe 
intenſity is equal to that of the weight; and even in that 
caſe very inconvenient todo it, eſpecially in building. But 
if an inclined plane AB be laid, ariſing from the horizon- 
tal line AC, from whence the weight is to be raiſed, a 
leſs power than the weight will ſerve for that purpoſe, 
unleſs it puſhes the body directly againſt the plane (as in 
the direction WT) or draws the body away from the 
plane (as from W towards e, t, or L) or in any direction 
on that ſide of the line E e. 

The direction in which the body can moſt eaſily be 
drawn or puſhed up the plane is the line W w M, paral- 
- Hel to the plane, and paſſing through the center of the 
weight; for whether the power divides a plane #K (in a 
direction perpendicular to it) along the line W M, or the 
power P (by its deſcent to p] draws it in the ſame line, 
the velocity of the power will be equal to the line W w, 
the ſpace Jeſerided by the center of gravity of the weight, 
whilſt the ſame weight riſes only the perpendicular height 
Z B (= W) or has the ſaid line properly to expreſs its 
velocity. If the body was a cylinder, as a rolling ſtone, 
and the plane Tf were to paſs through the gudgeons or 
axis of the ſaid ſtone; it is evident that the caſe would 
be the ſame ; and as the weight P has its rope running 
over the roller (or upper pulley) M, the line Py will be 
the velocity of the power. "Therefore in this caſe the 
weight (if kept in æquilibrio) will be to the power, as 
W (STB) towY (BZ) or as the hypothenuſe 
AB is to the perpendicular BC, which (by Eucl. 4. 6.) 
are in the ſame proportion ; and conſequently, if the 
power be never ſo little increaſed, it will draw the weight 
up the plane. 

That the power acts with the greateſt advantage, 
whilſt, it draws in the line of direction Wo (parallel to 
the plane) is evident, becauſe if, one end of the ſaid 
plane of direction — fixed at W, the other ſhould 
move towards B, or beyond it, then the body would be 
partly drawn againſt the plane, and therefore the power 
muſt be increaſed in proportion to the greateft difficulty 
of traction: and if the end w of the line abovementioned 
ſhould be carried to D, or beyond it, the power muſt be 
alſo increaſed, inaſmuch as it endeayours to lift the body 
off from the plane. 

Tf the power draws in a line of direction WB parallel 
to the bale of the plane; then, in order to keep the weight 
W in æquilibrio by the power , the ſaid power muſt be 
to the weight, as Z B to Z T, or as the 2 
BC to the baſe AC of the triangle AC B. For if we 
ſuppoſe the pulley R at fo great a diſtance from W, that 
the line of direction WR may not ſenſibly alter its 
horizontal poſition, whilſt the body W riſes the height 
BZ, in ſuch manner that lw(=WY, and not W w) 
will be the velocity of the power. So that the velocity 
of the power to that of the weight will not be as the hy- 

othenuſe to the perpendicular, as in the former caſe, 
bu as the baſe to the perpendicular in the triangle 
ACB. | 
If the powers be increaſed juſt enough to overcome the 
friction of the plane and draw up the body W, let the 

ulley R be lifted up gradually to r, fo as to keep the 
fie WR parallel to itfelf till it comes to wr, and the 
power will be deſcended to &, when the weight is come 


to wB, But Nr, together with the diſtance Ry, is 


| 
| 
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equal toe, or WY, &c. And this traction, 
conſtantly made in the angle W B T, in this caſe, 

INCLINED Towers, thoſe whole tops hang ſo far over, 
as to appear dangerous to people walking below. 

Such is that repreſented in Plate L. fig. . where PP 
is the perpendicular let fall from the top of the tower to 
T T the horizontal plane. Now the reaſon why ſuch 
towers do not fall, is owing to their centers of gravity 
being ſupported : thus C, the center of gravity of the 
tower here repreſented, is ſupported by the perpendicular 
C O, ſo that it cannot fall; but had the tower been 
built higher to A, ſo as to transfer the center of gravity 
from C to c, the tower muſt have fallen, ſince the per- 
pendicular co is not ſupported, as falling without the 
foundation of the tower. | 

INCLINERS, or IncLined Planes, in dialling, See 
the article Dial. 

INCOGNITO, a term applied to a perſon who 
would not be known, 

INCOMBUSTIBLE, whatever cannot be conſumed 
by fire, as metals, ſtones, and cloth made of lapis ami- 
anthus, &c. 

INCOMMENSURABLE, in arithmetic and geo- 
metry, when two numbers or quantities, &c. compared 
to each other, have no common meaſure, or when no 
third quantity can be found that is an aliquot part 
of both ; or when thoſe quantities, &c. are not to one 
another as unity to a rational number, or as one rational 
number to another, | 

The fide of a ſquare is incommenſurable to the diago- 
nal, as is demonſtrated by Euclid ; but it is commen- 
ſurable in power, the ſquare of the diagonal being equal 
to twice the ſquare of the fide by Euclid 1. 48. 

INCOMPATIBLE, whatever cannot conſiſt with 
another thing without deſtroying it; as equal degrees of 
cold and heat in the ſame ſubjeck. 

IN COMPOSITE NumstRs, the ſame with what 
Euclid calls prime numbers, where unity is the only ali- 
quot part to meaſure them by. 

INCONTINENCE, Hrcontinentia, beſides the moral 
ſenſe, denotes, in medicine, an inability in any of the 
organs to retain what ſhould not be difcharged without 
the concurrence of the will. It moſt frequently implies 
an involuntary diſcharge of urine, the bladder in men 
being ſometimes ſo debilitated that it lows from them 
involuntarily. This may proceed from a ſtone in the 
bladder, or a palſy in the ſphincter. In the firſt caſe, 
the only remedy is lithotomy, or an extraction of the 
ſtone. Nor is lithotomy infallible ; for that operation 
frequently cauſes the diſorder. But, if it proceeds from 
a weakneſs of the neck of the bladder, ſtrengthening and 
nervous medicines are moſt likely to remove it. 

INCORPORATION, the mixing the particles of 
different bodies or conſiſtences ſo together, as to make an 
uniform compoſition or conſiſtence of the whole, where- 


being 


by the ingredients mixed cannot be diſtinguiſhed in any 


of their particular qualities. This is much the ſame 
with impaſtation, as pills, bolus's, troches, and plaſ- 
ters. 

INCORPOREAL, the ſame with ſpiritual, a thing 
which has no body, as God, the ſoul of man, &c. | 

INCORRUPTIBLE, whatever cannot be corrupted ; 
thus, all ſpiritual ſubſtances, and likewiſe glaſs, ſalt, &c. 
may be called incorruptible, 

NCRASSANTS, or INR assAaTING Medicines, In- 
craſſantia, in phyſic, ſuch as reduce the too fluid blood 
and juices to a proper conſiſtence, and due condenſation. 

INCRASSATING, the act of rendering fluids thick- 
er by the mixture of other leſs fluid particles, or by ex- 
pelling the finer particles, and compinging and bringing 
the groſſer nearer together. 

INCREMENT and DecrtmenrT, the increaſe and 
decreaſe of a quantity. See SERIES. = 

INCRUSTATION, the coating of a wall, either 
with gloſſy ſtones, ruſtics, marble, pottery, or ſtucco- 
work, and that either equably, or in pannels and com- 
partments. 

INCRUSTATION, in ſurgery, the inducing of a cruft 
or eſcar upon any part. 

INCRUSTED, or IxcRUsTATED CoLUMN, is a 


column conſiſting of ſeveral pieces or ſlips of ſome pre- 
| cious 
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cious marble maſticated or cemented round a mould of 
brick or other matter. 


INCUBATION, the action of a hen or other fowl 
; ing her eggs. : 
bab BUS. or EPHIALTES, in phyſic, commonly 
called the night-mare, a diſorder under which the patient 
cannot ſtir himſelf, but with the utmoſt difficulty ; is 
ſeized with a numbneſs and ſenſe of weight, with a dread 
of ſuffocation, and — oppreſſion, as from ſome body fall- 
: denly upon him. 
ak 1 8 is derived from the Latin, incumbo, in re- 
d the patients ſancy they feel ſomething aſcending and 
2 upon their breaſt, g 
This appears to be a diſeaſe of ſtricture, from the ſenſe 
of weight attending it; and of the chronical kind, from 
the length of time; and it is not always without danger, 
for ſome have died under the violence of the ſuffoca- 
"The incubus is of a bad kind, when it ſeizes the pa- 
tient, though awake, in the night; but worſt of all, 
when, aſter moleſting him in his ſleep, it leaves him to 
awake under a cold ſweat and palpitation of the heart. 
Such as have been long and often ſubject to it, have rea- 
ſon to apprehend ſome dangerous diſtempers of the head, 
as 2 vertigo, apoplexy, &c. 
The cure conſiſts in evacuations by phlebotomy and 
cathartics. The patient muſt be kept to a thin diet, and 
avoid all flatulent food. 
Ixcunus, a name given by the pagans to certain demi- 
gods, formerly called fawns and ſatyrs. 
INCUMBENT, in law, a clerk reſident in his bene- 
fice with cure, ſo called, becauſe he ought to bend his 
ſtudy to diſcharge the duty of ſuch cure, 
INCURVATION, the act of bending a bone or other 
body from its natural ſhape. 

INCUS, in anatomy, a ſmall bone in the internal car. 
See the article EAR. 

INDEFEIZIBLE, or IxDEFEAZABLE, in law, what 
cannot be defeated or annulled, 

INDEFINITE, indeterminate, that which has no 
certain bounds, at lea, aſſignable by the human mind, 

Deſcartes uſes the word, inſtead of infinite, in num- 
bers and quantities, to ſignify a number ſo great, that an 
unit cannot be added to it; and a quantity ſo great, as 
not to be capable of any addition. 

INDEFINITE, in the ſchools, alſo denotes a thing that 
has but one extreme ; for inſtance, a line drawn from any 
point and extended infinitely, as alſo eternity a parte ante, 
or eternity a parte poſt, 

IxDgFiniTE, in grammar, denotes ſuch nouns, pro 
nouns, verbs, participles, articles, &c. which are left in 
an uncertain indeterminate ſenſe, and not fixed to any 
particular time, or other circumſtance. 
INDELIBLE, that which cannot be effaced. 
INDEMNITY, an act by which one promiſes to 
uarantee, or ſave harmleſs, ſome other perſon from any 
2 or damage that might accrue to him on any particu- 
lar account. 
INDENTED, IN DRENTEE, in heraldry, when the 
outline of a border, ordinary, &c. is notched like the 
teeth of a ſaw. 
INDENTURE, in law, a writing which comprizes 
ſome contract between two at leaſt, «being indented at 
top, which correſponds to a counter-part, containing 
the double of the ſame contract. It differs from a deed- 
poll, in that this laſt is a ſingle deed, and is not in- 
.dented, N | | 
INDEPENDENTS, a ſect of puritans, particularly 
in Great Britain, the Britiſh colonies, and the United 
Provinces. They are called independents, as dearing 
not only any ſubordination among their clergy, but alſo 
all dependency on any other aſſembly. They are in ef- 
fect Calviniſts, the difference between them, and the 
reſt of the reformed, being rather political than reli- 
gious, 
INDETERMINATE, in geometry, a quantity ei- 
ther of time or place, which has no certain or determi- 
nate bounds, 
IxDETERMINATE, or INDETERMINED Preblem, that 
whercof there may be ſeveral, or even an infinite number 
of ſolutions, 
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INDEX, in anatomy, denotes the ſore- finger. Seo 
the article HAN. 

The days on which future criſes may be preſaged, are 
likewiſe called dies indices. 

InDex, in arithmetic, is the ſame with what is other- 
wiſe called the characteriſtic, or exponent of a logarithm, 
being the firſt number ſtanding on the left hand of the 
point: it ſhews how many places the abſolute number 
belonging to the logarithm conſiſts of, and of what na- 
ture it is, whether an integer or a fraction. As in this lo- 
garithm, 2.523421, 2 ſhews that the abſolute number 
anſwering to it conſiſts ef three places, being always one 
more than the index, If the abſolute number be a frac- 
tion, then the index of the logarithm hath a negative 
ſign, See the article Los ART. 

InDex of a globe, a little ſtile or gnomon fitted on to 
the north pole, and turning round with it, pointing to 
certain diviſions in the hour-circle, Sce GLonE. 

Inpex, or Indice, a congre zation at Rome, &c, 
whoſe buſineſs is to examine books, and to put ſuch as 
they think fit to prohibit the reading and ſelling of, into 
an index. 

The catalogues themſelves of theſe prohibited books 
are called indices or expurgatory indices : among which 
ſome are condemned purely and abſolutely, and others, 
only till they be corrected, 

he — conſiderable of all the indices is that of 
Sottomayor, which was made for all the ſtates ſubject 
to the king of Spain, and comprehends all the other in- 
dices, coming down as low as 1667. 

INDIAN BERRY, Coculus Indicus, in botany, a ſmall 
berry of a roundiſh figure, but with a depreſſion or dent 
on one fide; it is of the fize of a large pea; its ſurface 
is ſomewhat wrinkled, and is of a ſoft and friable texture 
in compariſon of moſt other fruits of this kind. It is 
light, and of a browniſh colour on the ſurface, We 
have them from Malabar, and ſome other parts of the 
Eaft Indies. 

The tree which produces them is one of the arbores 
bacciferæ fructu monopyreno of Mr. Ray: it is deſcrib- 
ed by Breynius under the name of the arbor Indica co- 
culos officinarum ferens, Its leaves are ſmall, and of a 
cordated or heart-like ſhape ; its lowers monopetalous, 
and divided into five ſegments ; and its fruit grows in 
cluſters, It is little uſed in ſhops, being eſteemed poi- 
ſonous, Fiſhermen have a way of mixing it into paſtes, 
which, when eaten greedily by the fiſh, make them ap- 
pear lifeleſs for a time, and float upon the water. 

INDIAN Leaf, malabrathrum, in botany, a large 
leaf of an oblong figure, conſiderably broad, and of a 
duſky green or ſomewhat browniſh colour, Its ſmell is 
aromatic and agreeable, ſomewhat reſembling that of a 
mixturs of cloves and cinnamon: its taſte is ſomewhat 
acrid and bitteriſh, but very aromatic, 

The tree which produces the malabathrum is one of 
the enneandria monogynia of Linnæus, and of the arbores 
fructu calyculato of Kay. It is a large and lofty tree in 
its manner of growth, and in its flowers and fruit much 
reſembles the cinnamon-tree. Its leaves, when full 
grown, are ten inches or more in length, and fix or 
eight in breadth. The flowers ſtand in cluſters in the 
manner of umbels on the tops of the branches, and are 
of a greeniſh white colour; the fruit is of the bigneſs of 
our currant: It is common in Malabar, principally 
upon the mountains. It flowers in Auguſt, and its ber- 
ries are ripe in December and January. 

The ancients have ſaid much of the virtues of the ma- 
labathrum ; they call it ſtomachic, ſudorific, and cephalic. 
Dioſcorides aſcribes to it all the virtues of the Indian 
ſpikenard, but he ſays it poſſeſſes them in a ſuperior de- 
gree. At preſent it is utterly diſregarded, and is only 
kept in the ſhops as an ingredient in the theriaca mithri- 
date and ſome other compoſitions, 

INDICATION, Indicatis, in phyſic, denotes the 
pointing out or diſcovering what is fit to be done, and 
what means are fit to be applied in any caſe, from a 
knowledge of the nature of the diſeaſe and the virtues of 
medicines. 

There are four kinds of indication ; the prophylaQic 
or preſervatory indication relates to the preſervation of 
health, by averting diſeaſes ; the curatory indication 1s 
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the removal of diſeaſes; and the vital indication to the 
immediate preſervation of life, "The fourth Indication 
is called urgent, mitigatory, or palliative, which relates 
to the mitigation of the ſymptoms, when too violent to 
be neglefted till the termination of the diſeaſe, _ ; 

That part of phyſic which treats of indications is 
called ſemetotica, 

INDICATIVE, in grammar, the firſt mood of con- 
jugating verbs, ſhewing either the time preſent, paſt, 
or future, 

INDICTION, the convoking an eccleſiaſtical aſſem- 
bly, or council; it is alſo applied to the ſeveral ſeſſions 
of the ſame council. 

IN DHC T ton, in chronology, a kind of epocha, or 
manner of reckoning time among the Romans, contain- 
ing a cycle of hftecn years, 

There are three kinds of indiction mentioned in au— 
thors : the indiction of Conſtantinople, beginning on the 
firſt of September; the imperial or Cæſarian indiction, 
on the fourteenth of September; and the Roman or 
papal indiction, which is that uſed in the pope's bulls, 
and begins on the fiſt of January. Since Charlemaigne 
made the popes ſovereigns, they dated their acts by the 
year of the indiction, before which time they dated 
them by the years of the emperors, 

INDICTMENT, in law, a bill of complaint, for- 
mally drawn up, in bebalf of the commonwealth, and 
exhibited as an accuſation of one for ſome oftence, cri- 
minal or penal, before a jury, and by their verdict pre- 
ſented to a judge or officer that has power to certify the 
puniſhment which the law appoints on ſuch criminals, 
whereupon execution enſues accordingly, 

This accuſation the jury do not receive, till the party 
that offereth the bill, appearing, ſubſcribe his name, 
and profer his oath for the truth of it. 

Indictment is always at the ſuit of the king, and differs 
from an accuſation, in that the preferrer is no way tied 
to the proof thereof upon any penalty, if it be not prov- 
ed, except there appear a conſpiracy. 

INDIGESTION, I:dige//is, a want of due coction, 
:ither in the food, the humours of the body, or ex- 
crements, 

INDIGETES, in antiquity, a name given to ſome 
of the heathen deities, 

Thele indigetes were alſo called local gods, being or- 
dinarily men deified, who were eſteemed to be the pro- 
iectors of thoſe places where they were deified. : 

The ancients called a people of Spain by the name of 
Indigetes, who now inhabit Ampourdan, in the princi- 

ality of Catalonia, 

INDIGO, in commerce, a preparation of the juice 
of a plant, called by fome anil, the characters of which 
are theſe: the cup is plane; the alz of the flower are 
connivent at their upper edges, and are of the ſame 
figure with the vexillum. It is one of the diadelphia de- 
candria claſs of Linnæus. 

This plant grows to about two feet high, with 
roundiſh leaves; and is a native of both the Eaſt and 
Welt Indics. 

Labat has given a particular account of the culture of 
the plant, and the preparation of the indigo. The 
ground being thoroughly cleared from weeds, one of 
the principal points in the culture, a number of ſlaves, 
ranged in a line, march acroſs, making little trenches of 
the wicth of their hoes, and two or three inches deep, 
about a foot diſtance from each other every way: then 
returning, they drop ſome ſeeds in each trench, and 
afterwards cover them with the earth taken out. In moiſt 
weather, the plant comes up in three or four days; and 
in about twozmonths aſter, it is fit for cutting: if ſuf- 
fered to ſtand till it runs into flower, the leaves become 


too dry and hard, and the indigo obtained from them, 


proves leſs in quantity, and leſs beautiful: the due 
point in maturity is known, by the leaves beginning 
to grow leſs ſupple, or more biittle, In rainy ſeaſons 


the cutting may be repeated every ſix weeks : cut- 
ting in dry wearher kiils the plant, which, if that 
15 avoided, continues to afford freſh crops for two 
years. 

A large quantity of the herb is put into a vat or 
ciltern of itrong maſon work, with ſo much water as is 
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ſufficient to cover it, and ſome wood laid above to pre. 
vent its riſing up. The matter begins to ferment, 
ſooner or later, according to the warmth of the weather 

and the maturity of the plant, ſometimes in ſix or eight 
hours, aud ſometimes, in not leſs than twenty. The 
liquor grows hot, throws up a plentiful froth, thickens 
by degrees, and acquires a blue colour inclining to violet, 
At this time, without touching the herb, the liquor im- 
pregnated with its tincture is let out, by cocks in the 
bottom, into another vat placed for that purpoſe, ſo as 
to be commanded by the firlt.. 

In the ſecond vat the liquor is ſtrongly and inceſſantly 
beat and agitated, with a kind of buckets fixed to poles, 
till the colouring matter is united itito a body, A good 
deal of nicety is requiſite in hitting this point : it the 
beating is ceaſed too ſoon, a part of the tinging matter 
remains diſſolved in the liquor; if continued a little too 
long, a part of that which had ſeparated is diſſolved a 
freſh. The exact time for diſcontinuing the proceſs is 
determined, by frequently taking up ſome of the liquor 
in a ſmall cup, and obſerving whether the blue ſecular 
is directed to ſeparate and ſubſide. 

The whole being now ſuffered to reſt till the blue 
matter has ſettled, the clear water is let off by cocks in 
the ſides at different heights ; and the blue part diſcharged 
by a cock in the bottom, into another vat: here it is 
ſuffered to ſettle for ſome time longer; then further 
drained in cloth bags, and expoſed in ſhallow wooden 
boxes to the air, till thoroughly dry. 

The author abovementioned, from whom the whole 
of the foregoing account is extracted, obſerves further, 
that the goodneſs of the indigo depends greatly upon the 
age of the plant; that before it has grown fully ripe, the 
quantity it yields is leſs, but the colour proportionably 
more beautiful; that probably the ſecret of thoſe, whole 
indigo has been moſt eſteemed, is no other than cutting 
the herb at the time when it yields the fineſt colour ; that 
the ſuperiority of ſome of the indigos of the Eaſt-Indies to 
thoſe of America, is perhaps owing to the former being 
prepared more curiouſly from only the leaves of the plant; 
and that by beating the herb in the ſteeping vat, which 
has been practiſed by ſome with a view to increaſe the 
quantity, great part of the ſubſtance of the leaves and 
bark is blended with the water along with the colouring 
matter, and the indigo extremely debaſed. 

It is ſaid that lime or lime water is ſometimes em- 
ployed in the beating vat, to promote the ſeparation af 
the tinging particles from the water; and that the hard- 
neſs or flintineſs of ſome ſorts of indigo is owing to an 
over- proportion of this addition, 

Indigo is commonly divided, from the colour which it 
exhibits upon breaking, into three kinds, copper-co- 
loured, purple, and blue, It is ſaid that the dyers uſe 
chiefly the firſt; and the calico-printers, for this drug 
gives a durable {ſtain to linen as well as woolen, the 
laſt, On what particular circumſtances theſe different 
appearances depend, we know not : nor is it certainly 
known, whether the real quality of the indigo has any 
connexion with them. The deepeſt and livelieſt indigo, 
rubbed with the nail, looks like poliſhed copper; and 
ſolutions of all the forts, made in alkaline lixivia, 
aſſume alike a copper-coloured ſkin upon the ſurface, 

Good indigo is moderately light, breaks of a ſhining 
ſurface, and burns almoſt wholly away upon a red-hot 
iron, It is quickly penctrated by water, and reduced 
into a kind of paſte: a conſiderable part is at the ſame 
_ diffuſed through the liquor, and very ſlowly ſub- 

ides, | 

INDIVIDUAL, Individuum, in logic, à particular 
being of any ſpecies, or that which cannot be divided 
into two or more beings equal or alike. 

INDIVISIBLE, among methaphyſicians. A thing 
is ſaid to be indiviſibly abſolute, abſolutely indiviſible, 
that is a ſimple being, and conſiſts of no parts into 
which it may be divided. Thus God is indivifible in all 
reſpects, as is alſo the human mind, not having exten- 
ſion or other properties of body. 

IN DIVISI BLE Secundum quid eft, indiviſible with re- 
ſpect to what is now, is a ſubſtance which, tho? it con- 


| 


1 of parts into which it may be divided, yet never 


can be ſo divided as to remain the ſame: thus a meaſure 
: or 
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| is ſaid to be infliviſible, for if from a foot- 
of 2 1 any thing is deducted, it is no more 
le - and if from the number three any thing is 
ſubtracted, it is no longer the ſame number. See the 
next article. ; . 
[IxDIVISIBLES, in geometry, the elements or princi- 
les into which any body or figure may be ultimately 
reſolved; which elements are ſuppoſed infinitely ſmall : 
thus a line may be ſaid to conſiſt of points, a ſurface of 
1-allel lines, and a ſolid of parallel and fimilar ſurfaces ; 
. then, becauſe each of theſe elements is ſuppoſed 
indiviſible, if in any figure a line be drawn through the 
elements perpendicularly, the number of points in that 
line will be the ſame as the number of elements; whence 
we may fee that a parallelogram, priſm, or cylinder, is 
reſolvible into elements or indivifibles, all equal to each 
other, parallel and like to the baſe; a triangle into lines 
parallel to the baſe, but decreaſing in arithmetical pro- 
portion, and ſo are the circles which conſtitute the pa- 
rabolic conoid, and thoſe which conſtitute the plane of a 
circle, or ſurface of an iſoſceles cone. 

INDORSEMENT, in law, any thing written on 
the back of a deed, as a receipt for money received, 
See the article BILL. : 

INDUCEMENT), in law, ſignifies what may be 
alledged as a motive: and, in our law, it is uſed ſpe- 
cially in ſeveral caſes; as there is an inducement to 
actions, to a traverſe in pleading, and to an offence 
committed, &c. 

INDUCTION, in law, is putting a clerk or cler- 
gyman in poſſeſſion of a benefice or living to which he 
js collated or preſented. 

INDULGENCES, in the Romiſh church, are a 
temiſſion of the punithment due to fins, granted by the 
church, and ſuppoſed to ſave the ſinner from purgatory. 
Clement VI. in his decretal, which is generally received 
by the church of Rome, declares, that our Saviour has 
left an infinite treaſure of merits, ariſing from his own 
ſufferings, beſides thoſe of the bleſſed virgin and the 
faints; and that the paſtors and guides of the church, 
and more eſpecially the popes, who are the ſovereign 
diſpoſers of this treaſure, have authority to apply it to 
the living, by virtue of the keys, and to the dead, by 
way of ſuffrage, to diſcharge them from their reſpective 
proportions of puniſhment, by taking juſt ſo much 
merit out of this general treaſure, as they conceive the 
debt requires, 20 offering it to God. 

It was the great abuſe of indulgencies that contri- 
buted not a little to the firſt reformation of religion in 
Germany, where Martin Luther began firſt to declaim 
againſt the preachers of indulgencies, and afterwards 
againſt indulgencies themſelves : for ſince that time the 
popes have been more Rug in the exerciſe of this 
power; however, they ſtill carry on a great trade with 
them m the Indies, where they are purchaſed at two 
reals a piece, and ſometimes more. 

INDULT, in the church of Rome, the power of 
preſenting to benefices granted to certain perſons by the 


pope. 

INDULTO, a duty, tax, or cuſtom, paid to the 
king of Spain, for all ſuch commodities as are imported 
from the Weſt-Indies in the galleons, See the article 
GALLEON, | 

INERTIA of Matter, in philoſophy, is defined by 
dir Iſaac Newton to be a paſſive principle by which 
bodies perſiſt in their motion or reſt, receive motion in 
proportion to the force impreſſing it, and reſiſt as much 
as they are reſiſted. It is alſo * by the ſame author 
to be a power implanted in all matter, whereby it reſiſts 
any change endeavoured to be made in its ſtate. 

his power then coincides with the vis reſiſtendi, or 
power of reſiſting, whereby every body endtavours, as 
much as it can, to perſevere in its own ſtate, whether of 
reſt or uniform rectilinear motion; which power is ſtill 
proportionable to the quantity of matter in any body: 
for ſince natural bodies conſiſt of a maſs of matter, that, 
of itſelf is not able to induce any change in its tate, if 
odies were once at reſt, it is neceſſary that they ſhould 
always remain in that ſtate of reſt, unleſs there is applied 
2 new force to produce motion in them: but if they 


were in motion, the ſame energy or force would always 
Ver. II. No. 55. 
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preſerve the motion ; and therefore bodies would alway 
retain their motion, and would always proceed forward 
in the ſame right-line with the fame tenor, fince they 
cannot of themſelves acquire either reſt or a retardation, 
or a change of their direction to turn on one fide or the 
other. 

Since, according to this law, a body once in motion 
always continues in that motion, the philoſophers aſk, 
why all projectiles loſe by degrees their motion? why do 
they not proceed in infinitum ? it motion did not of its 
own nature decay, a ſtone thrown at the beginning of 
the world, mould by this time have gone through an 
immenſe and almoſt infinite ſpace, And ſo indeed it 
would, if its motion had been in vacuo, or in free 
ſpaces, and without any gravity. But ſince all pro- 
jectiles are carried either through the air, or on the 
rough ſurfaces of other bodies, they muſt be neceſſarily 
retarded : for ſince all bodies in motion muſt drive and 
thruſt out of its place the reſiſting air, or overcome the 
roughneſs of the ſuperficies upon which they are moved, 
they will loſe all that force and motion that is conſtantly 
employed in overcoming theſe obſtacles, and conſe- 
quently the motion of projectiles will be continually 
diminithed; but if there was no reſiſtance in the me- 
dium, no roughneſs in the ſaperficies on which th 
were moved, no gravity that continually forces the bo- 
dies toward the earth, motion would always continue 
the ſame, without any retardation at all. So in the 
heavens, where the medium is exceedingly rare, the 
planets do continue their motions for a very long time; 
and upon ice, or any other very ſmooth ſurface without 
* heavy bodies in motion are not ſoon brought 
to reit. 


INFALLIBLE, what cannot deceive, nor be de- 
ceived, : 

INFAMOUS, in general, denotes ſomething noto- 
riouſly contrary to virtue or honour, 

InFamous, in law, denotes a perſon of no repute 
in the world. There are two kinds of infamy ; ſome 
perſons being infamous de jure, or ſtigmatized by public 
judgments; others are intamous de facto, as being of a 
ſcandalous profeſſion, as a catchpole, hangman, in- 
former, &c. 

INFANT, among phyſicians, implies a young child. 

The illuſtrious Hoffman has given us the following 
regimen for infants, 

As ſoon as the child is brought into the world, it 
ought immediately after the ligature, and cutting of the 
umbilical veſſels, to be wathed in a warm bath prepared 
of water alone, or a mixture of wine and water. The 
midwife too ſhould, if there appear any thing ill formed 
by the birth, faſhion it better, and reſtore it to its natural 
ſhape. But, above all, ſhe muſt obſerve whether the 
child be ftrong and robuſt, or weak and infirm, which 
laſt may be . from its voice and reſpiration, If 
the new-born infant be found to be preternaturally weak, 
it ſhould be waſhed with warm wine, rubbing it gently, 
and breathing ſtrongly into its mouth, after chewing 
aromaticks, or giving it a ſmall quantity of Rheniſh 
wine, or cinnamon-water, 

But, as the tender infant muſt be ſecured from the in- 
juries of the air by foft linen, and commodious bandages, 
great caution is requiſite, leſt ſome damage be done, and 
a foundation laid for future diſorders, | 

The next care is, that infants be ſeaſonably purged. 
For this purpoſe providence has kindly furniſhed the 
mother at firſt with thin ſweetiſh milk termed coloſtrum, 
whoſe deterging and diluting quality opens the body 
much better and ſafer than the moſt ſele& evacuants. 

If the mother's nipples be too ſmall, or too thick, or 
if the mother have not a mind to give ſuck, or have not 
milk ſoon enough, it is much better for the firſt four 
and twenty-hours that the body ſhould be freed by other 
proper laxatives from its meconium, than immediately 
after the birth to deliver the infant to a robuſt fat nurſe 
to be ſuckled, 

Milk deſervedly conſtitutes the principal and univerſal 
aliment, becauſe it ſupplies both meat and drink at the 
ſame time, is grateful to the ſtomach, and for this pur- 
poſe was it wiſely ordered by the Creator, that healthy 
women, immediately after their delivery, ſhould accumu- 


late a ſufficient quantity of it in their breaſts, The milk 
of nurſes ſhould be pure and temperate, which is beſt 
obtained, if they obſerve an exact method of diet. 

A hired nurſe ſhould be healthy, in the flower of her 
ape, from twenty to thirty, rather lean than far, of good 
morals, cotapoſed in mind, neither melancholic, 
paſſionate, nor a drunkard ; nor, laſtly, let her milk be 
too ſtale, Farther let her obſerve a regular diet; and 
not paſs from a hard and ſparing food, to one which is 
delicate and plentiful, but rather accuſtom herſelf to 
it by degrees. If ſhe is deprived of ſleep in the night let 
her repair that loſs in the morning, yet ſo as not to in- 
dulge it too far, 

1 ke quantity of milk to be ſucked cannot be exactly 
determined; but the general practice is to give the brealt 
for the month every two hours; after three or four 
months, fix or ſeven times, and at laſt only twice or 
thrice in a day, till the year is expired. 

If the milk alone be not ſufficient to ſupport the child, 
there are other aliments contrived for this purpoſe ſuited 
to various countries and people; the moſt common are 
paps made of crumbs of bread, &c, But I very much 
doubt, whether infants, eſpecially the very tender ones, 
are capable of diſſolving perfectly this viſcid food, and 
rather think that they pave the way for obſtructions of 
the viſcera and meſentery. Nor can I approve of that 
pernicious cuſtom of giving children pap rolled firſt in 
the nurſe's mouth, and mixed with her ſaliva ; becauſe, 
by ſuch maſtication, not only the moſt ſubtile part of 
the pap is ſucked out, but alſo any infection of the ſaliva 
and corrupted teeth are eaſily communicated to the in- 
ſants. 

In the ſpace of a year, or a little more, when children 
have arrived at ſuch a habit as to digeſt other aliments, 
oy may be weaned, But, at that time a large quantity 
and variety of food, and aliments of a hard digeſtion, 
ſhould be avoided, I have found nothing more uſeful 
for the prevention of the diſeaſes of infants, than to give 
often to the nurſe and child, in a large quantity, infu- 
fions of herbs which ſweeten the blood, made with water, 

To prevent the coagulation of the milk in the ſtomach 
and duodenum, abſorbent powders are extremely effica- 
cious; and ſometimes gentle laxatives, if neceſlary, 
ſhould be interpoſed, by which the injuries from coagu- 
lated milk are likewiſe in a great meaſure prevented. 

InranT, in law, a perſon under the age of one and 
twenty years; and before that age any deed or writing 
may be nulled ; he may purchaſe without the conſent ot 
another, but at full age may wave or ſtand to it, as he 
likes, as may his heirs, Cake on Littleton ſays, ſect. 
405, that an infant ſhall not be puniſhed till the age of 
fourteen, which he takes to be the age of diſcretion ; 
nor ſhall the act of an infant be imputed to him, no not 
in caſe of high treaſon, till this age: though others ſay 
that an infanteight years of age, or upwards, may com- 
mit homicide and be hanged for it, if by any other act it 
appear that he had knowledge of good and evil; for here 
malitia ſupplebit ætatem. At fourteen he may, before a 
judge, chooſe new guardians, when he will, and conſent 
to marriage; which laſt a female may do at twelve. 
Till the age of fourteen, guardians are appointed by will 
or the ordinary; and a father is a natural guardian. 

INFINITE, that which has neither beginning nor 
end ; in which ſenſe God only is infinite, 

It alſo denotes ſomething that had a beginning, but 
will have no end; as the angels and the human ſoul. 

INFINITE , Quantities, in mathematics, are either 
greater or ſmaller than any aſſignable ones, and to which 
no limits are preſcribed. 

The very idea of magnitudes infinitely great, or ſuch 
as exceed any aſſignable quantities, does include a nega- 
tion of limits: yetif we nearly examine this notion, we 
ſhall find that ſuch magnitudes are not equal among them- 
ſclves, but that there are really beſides infinite length 
and infinite area, three ſeveral forts of infinite ſolidity; 
all of which are quantitates ſui generis, and that thoſe of 
each ſpecies are in given proportions, 

Infinite length, or a line infinitely long, is to be con- 
ſidered either as beginning at a point, and ſo infinitely 
extended one way, or elſe both ways from the ſame point; 
in which caſe the one, which is a beginning infinity, is 
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the one half of the whole, which is the ſum of the he. 
ginning and cealing infinity; or, as may be ſaid, of in- 

nity a parte ante and a parte poſt, which is analogous 
to eternity in time and duration, in which there is always 
as much to follow as is paſt, from any point or moment 
of time; nor doth the addition or ſubduction of finate 
length, or ſpace of time, alter the caſe either in infinit 
or eternity, ſince both the one or the other cannot be any 
part of the whole, 

As to infinite ſurface, or area, any right line, in. 
finitely extended both ways on an infinite plane, does 
divide that infinite plane into equal parts, the one to 
the right, and the other to the left of the ſaid line; but 
if from any point, in ſuch a plane, two right lines be 
infinitely extended, ſo as to make an angel, the infinite 
area, intercepted between thoſe inhnite right lines, is to 
the whole infinite plane, as the arch of a circle, on the 
point of concourſe of thoſe lines as a center, intercepted 
between the ſaid lines, is to the circumference of the 
circiez or, as the degrees of the angle to the 300 de- 
grees of a circle: for example, right lines meeting at a 
right angle do include, on an infinite plane, a quarter 
part of the whole infinite area of ſuch a plane, 

But if two parallel infinite lines be ſuppoſed drawn on 
ſuch an infinite plane, the area intercepted between them 
will be likewiſe infinite; but at the ſame time will be 
infinitely leſs than that ſpace, which is intercepted be- 
tween two infinite lines that are inclined, though with 
never ſo ſmall an angle; for that, in the one caſe, the 
giving finite diſtance of the parellel lines diminiſhes the 
infinity in one degree of dimention; whereas, in a ſec- 
tor there is infinity in both dimenſions : and confequently 
the quantities are the one infinitely greater than the other, 
and there is no proportion between them, 

From the ſame conſideration ariſe the three ſeveral 
ſpecies of infinite ſpace or ſolidity; for a parallelopiped, 
or a cylinder, infinitely long, is greater than any finite 
magnitude, how great ſoever ; and all ſuch ſolids, ſuppo- 
ſed to be formed on given baſes, are as thoſe baſes in 
proportion to one another, But if two of theſe three 
dimenſions are wanting, as in the ſpace intercepted be- 
tween two parellel planes infinitely extended, and at a 
finite diſtance, or with infinite length and breadth, with 
a finite thickneſs, all ſuch ſolids ſhal! be as the given 
finite diſtance ones to another; but theſe quantities, though 
infinitely greater than the other, are yet infinitely leſs 
than any of thoſe wherein all the three dimenſions are 
infinite. Such are the ſpaces intercepted between two 
inclined planes infinitely extended ; the ſpace intercepted 
by the ſurface of a cone, or the ſides of a pyramid, like- 
wiſe infinitely continued, &c. of all which notwithſtand- 
ing, the proportions one to another, and to the To was, 
or vaſt abyſs of infinite ſpace (wherein is the locus of all 
things that are or can be; or to the ſolid of infinite 
length, breadth and thickneſs taken all manner of ways) 
are eaſily aſſignable ; for the ſpace between two planes is 
to the whole as the angle of thoſe planes to the 360 de- 
grees of the circle, As for cones and pyramids, they are 
as the ſpherical ſurface intercepted by them is to the ſur- 
face of the ſphere, and therefore cones are as the veried 
fines of half their angels to the diameter of the circle: 
theſe three, ſorts of infinite quantity are analogous to a 
line, ſurface, and ſolid; and, after the fame manner, 
cannot be compared, or have no proportion the one to 
the other, | 

INFINITE Series. See the article SERtEs, 

INFINITELY infinite Fractions, where all the 
powers of all the fractions whoſe numerator is 1, are to- 

ether equal to an unit, See the demonſtration in Hase 
hils. Call. Nv. 3. 

Hence it is deduced, 1. That there are not only infi- 
nite progreſſions, or progreſſions in infinitum, but allo 
infinitely farther than one kind of infinity, 2. That the 
infinitely infinite progreſſions are notwithſtanding com- 
putable and may be brought into one ſum; and that not 
only finite, but ſo ſmall, as to be leſs than any aſſignable 
number. 3. That of infinite quantities ſome are equal, 
others unequal. 4. That one infinite quantity may be 


equal to 2, 3 or more other quantities, whether infinite 


or finite. 


INFINITIVE, one of the moods that ſerve for con- 


jugating 
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jugating of verbs, and expreſſes things in a looſe indeh- 
ure manner, as docere, to teach. 3 

T in moſt languages ancient and modern the infinitive 
has a peculiar termination, as 7/774 in the Greek, ſcri- 
dere in the Latin, ecrire in the French, ſcrivere in the 
Italian, &c. In this the Engliſh is defective, being 
obliged to have recourſe to the particle te, except when 
pd Of more infinitive moods follow one another. 

The uſing a number of infinitives ſucceſſively is a 
common fault in language; but, where the infinitives 
have no dependence on each other, they may be uſed ele- 

gantly enough. f 

INFINITY, the quality by which any thing is de- 
nominated infinite, 

Finite and infinite are looked upon as the modes of 
quantity, and primarily attributed to things that have 
parts, and are capable of increaſe or diminution, by the 
addition or ſubtraction of any the leaſt Hart. Such are 
the ideas of ſpace, duration, and number. This idea we 
apply to the ſupreme Being primarily, in reſpe& of his 
duration and ubiquity; more figuratively to his wiſdom, 
power, goodneſs, and other attributes which are properly 
'nexhauſtible and incomprehenſible. We have no other 
idea of this infinity but what carries with it ſome reflec- 
tion on the number or extent of the acts or objects of 
God's power and wiſdom, which can never be ſuppoſed 
ſo great, that theſe attributes will not always ſurmount, 
though we multiply them in our thoughts with the infi- 
nity of endleſs number. 

We come by the idea of infinity thus : Every one that 
has any idea of any ſtated length of ſpace, as a foot, &c. 
finds that he can repeat that idea, and join it ta a third, 
and ſo on, without ever coming to an end of his additi- 
ons. From this power of enlarging his idea of ſpace, he 
takes the idea of infinite ſpace. And in the like manner 
we come by the idea of eternity. 

We are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the idea of in- 
finity of ſpace, and the idea of a ſpace infinite, The firſt 
is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs progreſſion of the mind 
over any repeated idea of ſpace : but to have actually in 
the mind the idea of a ſpace infinite is to ſuppoſe the 
mind already paſſed over all thoſe repeated ideas of ſpace, 
which an endleſs repetition can never totally repreſent to 
it; which carries in it a plain contradiction. 

To make this plainer, the infinity of numbers eaſily 
appears to any one that refledts on it; but, how clear 
ſoever this idea may be, there is nothing yet more evi- 
dent than the abſurdity of the idea of an actual infinite 
number. Locke, 

INFIRMARY, a place appropriated for the cure or 
nurſing of the weak and ſickly. 

INE LAMMATION, Inflammatis, phlegmon, in 
medicine, a diſorder ſo called, as it produces effects 
imilar to thoſe of fire. 

An inflammation is a preſſure and attrition of the red 
arterial blood ſtagnating in the ſmalleſt canals, produced 
by the motion of the reſt of the blood, thrown into vio- 
lent and forcible commotions by mtans of a fever. Its 
ſcat is every part of the body in which there are reticu- 
lar diſtributions of arteries, or the origins of lymphatic 
and arterial veſſels. 

In the cure of an inflammation by reſolution the fol- 
lowing intentions are to be purſued: 1. The farther in- 
jury of the veſſels is to be prevented. 2. The inju 
already done them is to be removed. 3. Fluidity and 
mildneſs are not only to be reſtored to, but alſo preſerved 
in the obſtructing matter. 4. Or, if this end cannot be 
obtained, it is to be forced back into larger veſſels. 

The farther injury of the veſlels is prevented, firſt, by 
removing or correcting the known productive cauſes of 
the inflammation ; oy ſecondly, by leſſening the im- 
petus of the arterial blood by means of veneſection and 
purging, 

Ihe ſecond intention is obtained in two manners, 
either by ſo relaxing the obſtructed veſſels, that they 
may tranſmit through their extremities the obſtructing 
molecules into the veins ; or by ſo conſtricting the veſſels 
by means of refrigerants, repellents, and aſtringents, 
that the obſtruct ng matter may be repelled from the nar- 
row to the large parts of the veſſels. But theſe refrige- 
rants, repellents, and aſtringents are only ſometimes, 
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not always beneficial, In flight inflammations they ate 
often highly ſerviceable, if applied in the beginning. 
But when the diſeaſe is of longer ſtanding, the inflam- 
matory obſtructing matter impacted in the veſlels is not 
l of being 10 eaſily repelled. In this caſe relax- 
ing medicines are of all others the moit proper. With 
theſe anodynes, or ſuch medicines as allay pain may alſo 
be mixed, 

The fluidity of the obſtructing matter is produced by 
attenuating and diluting it, and by reſtoring the elaſtic 
oſcillations to the veſſels. 

Point of INFLECTION, When a curve is partly 
convex, and partly concave, to a right line; the point 
dividing the convex from the concave part, or the end of 
the one, and the beginning of the other, is calied the 
point of inflection, when the curve continues its courſe 
towards the ſame parts; and the point of retrogreſſion, 
when the curve returns back again towards the place of 
its beginning, 

INFLEX Lear, among botaniſts, one whoſe point 
bends inward towards the {tem of the plant. 

INFORMER, a perſon that informs againſt, or pro- 
ſecutes another, upon any penal ſtatute, 

F INFORMIS, ſomething irregular in its form or 
gure. 

"INFUNDIBULUM, in anatomy, a ſmall conduit, 
ſo called from its reſemblance to a funnel, which pierces 
the dura mater upon the baſis of the ſkull, and finks into 
the ſubſtance of the glandula pituitaria. 

The pelvis is the infundibulum of the kidnies. 

INFUNDIBULIFORM, a name given by botaniſts 
to thoſe flowers whoſe corollæ are monopetalous and fun- 
nel-ſthaped, having a narrow tube at one end, and gradu- 
ally widening towards the limb or mouth. There are 
two kinds of theſe flowers, one the figure of a cone, and 
the other plain or flat, ſomewhat like a ſaucer, and 
thence called hypocrateriform ; of the firſt kind is bug- 
loſs, and of the laſt form is turnſole, with many other 

enera. 

INFUSION, in pharmacy, a method of obtaining 

2 by ſteeping them in a 
hot or cold liquid. 

INGANNO, in muſic, is when having done every, 
thing proper for ending a cadence, a mark of filence is 
placed inſtead of the final, which the ear naturally ex- 
pects, and is deceived, See CADENCE. 

INGOT, a maſs of gold or filver, melted down and 
caſt in a mould, but not coined or wrought, See the 
articles GOLD and SILVER, 

INGREDIENTS, in pharmacy, whatever ſimple 
medicine enter the compoſition of a compound one. 

INGRESS, in aſtronomy, ſignifies the ſun's entering 
the firſt ſcruple of one of the four cardinal ſigns, eſpe- 
cially Aries, 

IxnGREss, EGREss, and REGREss, in law, words fre- 
quently uſed in leaſes of lands, which ſignifies a free 
entry into, a going out of, and returning from ſome part 
of the premiſes leaſed to another, | 

INGROSSER, one who buys up great quantities of 
any commodity, before it comes to market, in order to 
raiſe the price, 

INGROSSER alſo ſignifies a clerk or perſon who copies 
records, deeds, or other inſtruments of law, on ſkins of 
parchment. 

INGUEN, in anatomy, the ſame with what is other- 
wiſe called groin, or pubes. 

INGUINAL, in anatomy, &c. any thing belonging 
to the groin. Hence, 

INGUINAL HERNIA is a hernia in that part called 
by ſurgeons bubonocele. 

INHARMONICAL RELaT1on, in muſic, is much 
the ſame with diſcord, 

INHERITANCE, a perpetual right or intereſt in 
lands, inveſted in a perſon and his heirs. 

INHIBITION, a writ to forbid a judge's proceeding 
in a cauſe that lies before him. % 

INHUMATION, in chemiſtry, a method of digeſting 
ſubſtances, by burying the veſlel in which they are con- 
tained in horſe-dung or earth. See the article DrGes- 
TION g | 

INJECTION, in ſurgery, the forcibly throwing 
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certain liquid medicines into the body by means of a iy- 
ringe, tube, clyſter- pipe, or the like. : 

Anatomical 10 JECTION, the filling the veſſels with 
ſome coloured ſubſtance, in order to make their figures 
and ramifications vihble. | 

INITIATED, in antiquity, a term chiefly uſed in 
ſpeaking of perſons who were admitted to a participation 
of the ſacred myſteries among the heathens. See the 
article MYSTERY. 

INJUNCTION, in law, is a writ or kind of prohi- 
bition granted in ſeveral caſes; and for the moſt part 
grounded on an interlocutory order or decree, made in 
the court of chancery or exchequer for ſtaying proceed- 
ings either in courts of law or eccleſiaſtical courts, 

INJURY, any wrong done to a man's perſon, re- 
putation, or goods, See the articles ASSAULT TI RES- 


 Pass, &c. 


INK, Atramentum, a black liquor generally made of 
an infuſion of galls, copperas, and a little 22328 

Compoſition of common black Ix KX. — Take one gallon 
of ſoft water, and pour it boiling hot on one pound of 
powdered galls, put into a proper veſſel; ſtop the mouth 
of the veſſel, and ſet it in the fun in ſummer, or in win- 
ter where it may be warmed by any fire; and let it ſtand 
two or three days. Add then halt a pound of green vi- 
trio] powdered ; and having ſtirred the mixture well to- 
gether with a wooden ſpatala, let it ſtand again for two 
or three days, repeating the eager. & when add further 
to it five ounces of gum-arabic diſſolved in a quart of 
boiling water; and, laſtly, two ounces of alum; after 
which the ink ſhould be {trained through a coarſe linen 
cloth for uſe.” 

The galls ſhould be good, or the ink will fail; as it 
very frequently does from an error in this point. The 
marks of their goodnels is, the appearing of a bluiſh co- 
lour, and feeling heavy. Where they are light in 
weight, and of 2 whitiſh brown colour, without any 
blue, they ſhould be rejected ; or a greater proportion 
ſhould be uſed. | 

In moſt of the recipes for the making .of ink, gum- 
arabic is ordered to be put undiſſolved into the- mixture 
of water, galls, and vitriol ; but, however common, it 
is certainly a very injudicious practice; for as the gum- 
arabic is with ſome difficulty diſſolved in ſimple water, 
and much more ſo in ſuch as is acidulated by falts like 
the vitriol, and clogged likewiſe with the ſolid part of 
the galls, it is certainly much better to make a ſolution 
of it in part of the water of which the ink is to be form- 
ed, previouſly to its being commixed with the other in- 

redients ; which would otherwiſe, in ſpite of the moſt 
— ſtirrings, keep it at the bottom of the veſſel, and 
prevent its being ever wholly freed from them, and diſ- 
ſolved. 

Boiling either the infuſion of the galls, or the mixture 
after the addition of the vitriol, has likewiſe been fre- 
quently ordered, and practiſed : but it is not only need- 
leſs, but injurious to the preparation of the ink; as it can 
have no effect on the vitriol, beſides conducing to the ſo- 
lution of it, which is eaſily effected, in the proportion of 
water proper to be uſed, without any heat ; and with re- 


ſpect to the galls, their tinging power reſiding in an eſſen- 


tial oil that is volatile, and will riſe with leſs heat than 
that of boiling water, it is neceſſarily leſſened by the eva- 
poration ; and conſequently, though more of it may be 
extracted from the galls, yet leſs will be retained in the 
fluid, than if infuſion with a gentle heat be uſed, inſtead 
of decoction. 

Preparation of Red Writing Ixx.—“ Take of the raſp- 
ings of Brazil-wood a quarter of a pound ; and infuſe 
them two or three days in vinegar, which ſhould be 
colourleſs, where it can be ſo procured. Boil the infu- 
fion then an hour over a gentle fire; and afterwards filter 
it, while hot, through paper, laid in an earthen cullender. 
Put it again over the fre, and diſſolve in it, firſt half an 
ounce of gum-arabic; and afterwards of alum and white 
ſugar, each half an ounce.” 

Care ſhould be taken that the Brazil-wood be not 
adulterated with the Braziletto or Campeachy, common- 
ly called peachy-wood ; which is moſtly the caſe when 
it is ground: and though . e eee fraud, in all 
inſtances of the application of Brazil-wood to the form- 
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ing bright red colours, cannot yet be perceived after the 
mixture of raſpings, but by trial in uſing them; it is 
theretore much the beſt way, when it is wanted for pur. 
poſes like this, to procure the true Brazil-wood in pieces; 
and to ſcrape it with a knife, or raſp it with a very bright 
file; but all ruſt of iron muſt be carefully avoided, b 
which means all poſſibility of ſophiſtication is of courſe 
prevented, 

Red ink may likewiſe be prepared, by the above pro- 
ceſs, of white wine inſtead of vinegar: but it ſhould be 
ſour, or be diſpoſed to be ſo; otherwiſe, a third or 
fourth of vinegar ſhould be added, in order to its taking 
the ſtronger tincture from the wood. Small beer has 
been ſometimes uſed for the ſame purpoſe ; but the ink 
will not be ſo bright: and when it is uſed, vinegar ſhould 
be added, and the quantity of gum-arabic diminiſhed, 
and the ſugar wholly omitted. 

Preparation of Red INK from Vermilion. —* Take the 
glair of four eggs, a tea ſpoonful of white ſugar or ſugar. 
candy beaten to powder, and as much ſpirit of wine; 
and beat them together till they be of the conſiſtence of 
oil: then add ſuch a proportion of vermilion as will pro- 
duce a red colour, ſufficiently ſtrong; and keep the mix- 
ture in a ſmall phial or — ink- bottle for uſe, 
The compoſition ſhould be well ſhaken together before 
it be uſed,” 

Inſtead of the glair of eggs, gum-water is frequently 
uſed : but thin ſize made of Nin glas, with a little honey, 
is much better for the purpoſe. 

Sympathetic INK, a liquor with which a perſon may 
write, without the letters appearing, till ſome means be 
taken to render them legible. 

Of this kind are the glutinous juices of plants, or any 
other thick and viſcid fluids, provided they have no re- 
markable colours themſelves ; tor being written on white 
paper, nothing will appear, till ſome fine powder of any 
coloured earth is thrown over the paper, whereby the 
letters become legible: the reaſon of this is evident, as 
the powder ſticks only to the letters formed by the invi- 
ſible but viſcid liquor. 

Another fort of ſympathetic inks are made of infuſions, 
the matter of which eaſily burns to a charcoal : thus, if 
a ſcruple of ſal ammoniac be diſſolved in two ounces of 
fair water, letters written therewith will be inviſible till 
held before the fire; for the ſal ammoniac being burnt 
to a charcoal, by a heat ſtrong enough not to ſcorch the 
paper, the letters are thereby Incas. viſible, 

Another ſort of ſympathetic inks are made of a ſolu- 
tion of lead in vinegar, and a lixivium of lime and orpi- 
ment; for if a letter be written with the former, nothing 
will appear: but to conceal the affair ſtill more, ſome 
different ſubject may be written above it, with a black 
ink made of burnt.cork and gum-water ; then, if a piece 
of cotton, wetted with the ſaid lixivium, be rubbed over 
the paper, the ſentence that was viſible will diſappear, 
and the inviſible one, before written with the ſolution of 
lead, will be ſeen in its place very black and ftrong. 

Indian INK is a black pigment brought hither from 
China, which on being rubbed with water, diſſolves, and 
forms a ſubſtance reſembling ink; but of a conſiſtence 
extremely well adapted to the working with a pencil: 
on which account it is not only much uſed as a black 
colour in miniature painting, but is the black now ge- 
nerally made uſe of for all ſmaller drawings in chairo ob- 
ſcuro, or where the effect is to be produced from light 
and ſhade only. 

The preparation of Indian ink, as well as of the other 
compoſitions uſed by the Chineſe as paints, is not hither- 
to revealed on any good authority : but it appears clearly 
from experiments to be the — of fiſh-bones, or ſome 
other vegetable ſubſtance, mixed with iſinglaſs ſize, or 
other ſize; and, moſt probably, honey or ſugar-candy, 
to prevent its cracking, A ſubſtance therefore, much 
of the ſame nature, © applicable to the ſame purpoſes, 
may be formed in the following manner: 

« Take of iſinglaſs fix ounces, reduce it to a ſize, by 
diſſolving it over the fire in double its weight of water. 
Take then of Spaniſh liquorice one ounce; and diſſolve 
it alſo in double its weight of water ; and grind up with 
it an ounce of ivory black: add this mixture to the ſize 


while hot ; and ftir the whole together till all the _ 
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dients be thoroughly incorporated : then evaporate away | 
the water in balneo mariæ, and caſt the remaining com- 
ofition into leaden moulds greaſed z or make it up in any 
—_— _ of this compoſition will be equally good 
with that of the Indian ink : the iſinglaſs ſize, mixed 
ich the colours, works with the pencil equally well with 
hy Indian ink: and the Spaniſh liquorice will both ren- 
der it eaſily diſſolvible on the rubbing with water, to 
which alone the iſinglaſs alone is ſomewhat reluctant; 
and alſo prevent its cracking and peeling off from the 
round on which it is laid. * 
Printing INK is made by boiling or burning linſeed 
oil till it is pretty thick, adding a little roſin to it, while 
hot, and then mixing this varniſh with lamp-black, 
INNATE Iptas, thoſe ſuppoſed to be ſtamped on 
the mind, from the firſt moment of its exitiepce, and 
which it conſtantly brings into the world with it: a doc- 
trine which Mr. Locks has abundantly refuted. Sce the 
article IDEA. | b Fe 
INNOCENT's Day, a feſtival of the chriſtian 
church, obſerved on December 28, in memory of the 
maſſacre of the innocent children by the command of 
Herod, king of Judea ; who being alarmed at hearing 
that an infant was born king of the Jews, and imagining 
that his own kingdom was in danger, ſent peremptory 
orders to put all the children in Bethlehem, arid the ad- 
Jacent country, to death. 8 
INNOMINATA Oss a4, in anatomy, three bones, 
which together compoſe the trunk of a human body. 
Theſe, though they form only a fingle bone in adults, 
are in infants three perfectly diſtinct bones, each of which 
has its peculiar name; the upper one is called the ileum ; 
the anterior one, the os pubis, or os peCtinis ; and the 
ſterior one, the os pubis, or os iſchium. Theſe are 
joined by the intervention of a cartillage, as it were, in 
the middle of that ſingular cavity called the acetabulum, 
and continue viſibly diſtinct to the age of puberty ; after 
which they coaleſce, and form one entire bone ſo perfect- 
ly, that there is not the leaſt veſtige remaining that they 


ever were ſeparate. 
INNUENDO, a word that was frequently uſed in 


declarations of flander, and law pleadings, when theſe 


were in Latin, in order to aſcertain a perſon or thing be- 
fore-mentioned ; but now, inſtead of the word innuendo, 
we ſay, meaning ſo and fo. 

INOCULATION, in medicine, the art of tranſ- 
planting a diſtemper from one ſubject to another, by in- 
ciſion, particularly uſed for engrafting the ſmall-pox. 
Sce the article Pox. 

The deſign of this operation is to communicate by art 
a milder ſpecies of the ſmall-pox to the infant or adult 
patient, than that received by the natural infection; and 
this by engrafting ſome of the variolous matter, in order 
to which a ſmal! inciſion is to be firſt made with a ſcal- 
pel or lancet, through the ſkin of the arm; and having 
inſerted a ſmall particle of the purulent matter, taken 
from a mild kind of the pock, the little wound 1s then 
to be dreſſed with ſome dry lint, and covered with a 
plaſter. After the operation, the patient muſt conſtant- 
P keep cool, and his dietregulated by ſome prudent phy- 

cian, by which means this diſorder will ſhew itſelf in 
ſeven or eight days, without any malignant ſymptoms ; 
and if aſſiſted by a proper regimen, it uſually runs thro” 
its ſeveral ſtages. When the patient has once had the 
diſorder this way, though ever ſo mild, it is certain, 
from experience, that they never have it again; and 
therefore the opinion of thoſe ſeems to be well grounded, 
who think that the propagation of the ſmall-pox by in- 
oculation-might be of general uſe and benefit to man- 
kind in preſerving the — of ſome, and the moſt im- 
portant members of others, as the face, eyes, hearing, 
viſcera, &c. | 

Hiſtory informs us, that the diſorder was this way pro- 
— many hundred years ago, among the Greeks, 
Lurks, and Chineſe; whereas it is but of late years that 
the European nations have come into it, among which 
the Englith ſeem to have approved and followed it moſt. 

he experiment ſucceeded ſo well in the hands of the 
Britiſh phyſicians, that king George I. countenanced the 
lame in all his dominions, and from thence the practic 
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| prevailed with ſucceſs in Germany, particularly in the 


dominions of Hanover, 

InNoCULATI1ON, or BuDpiNs, in gardening, a kind of 
grafting practiſed in the ſummer months on ſeveral kinds 
of ſtone fruits, as peaches, nectarines, cherries, plums, 
apricots, &c. alſo upon oranges, jaſmines, and various 
other ſorts of plants, The operation is performed in the 
tollowing manner : 

Provide yourſelf with a good ſharp pen-knife, with a 
flat haft, adapted to raiſe the bark oi the ſtock, to admit the 
bud; and ſome ſound baſs mat, which ſhould be ſoaked 
in water, to increaſe its ſtrength, and render it more 
pliable ; then having taken off the cuttings from the trees 
you would propagate, you muſt chooſe a ſmooth part of 
the ſtock, about hve or ſix inches above the ſurtace of 
the ground, if deſigned for dwarfs ; but if for ſtandards, 


they ſhould be budded {ix feet above ground, Then with 


your knife make an horizontal cut acroſs the rind of the 
ſtock, and from the middle of that cut make a lit down- 
wards, about two inches in length, ſo that it may be in 
the form of a T' ; but you muſt be careful not to cut too 
deep, leſt you wound the ſtock; then having cut off the 
leaf from the bud, leaving the foot ſtalk remaining. you 
ſhould make a croſs cut, about half an inch below the 
eye, and with your knife lit off the bud, with part of 
the wood to it : this done, you mult with your knife 
pull off that part of the wood which was taken with the 
bud, obſerving whether the eye of the bud be left to it or 
not; for all thoſe buds which loſe their eyes in ſtripping, 
are good for nothing: then having gently raiſed the 
bark of the ſtock with the flat haft of your penkniſe 
clear to the'wood, thruſt the bud therein, obſcrving to 
place it ſmooth between the rind and wood of the ſtock, 
cutting off any part of the rind belonging to the bud, 
that may be too long for the ſlit made in the ſtock; and 
ſo having exactly fitted the bud to the ſtock, tie them 
cloſely round with baſs mat, beginning at the under part 
of the ſlit, and fo proceedin;; to the top, taking care not 
to bind round the eye of the bud, which ſhould be left 
open. 

"When your buds have been inoculated three weeks vr 
a month, thoſe which are freſh and plump, you may be 
ſure are joined; and at this time you ſhould looſen the 
bandage, which if it be not done in time, will injure if 
not deſtroy the bud. The March following cut off the 
ſtock ſloping, about three inches above the bud, and to 
what is left faſten the ſhoot which proceeds from the 
bud: but this muſt continue no longer than one year; 
after which the ſtock muſt be cut off cloſe above the bud. 
The time for inoculating is from the middle of June to 
the middle of Auguſt; but the moſt general rule is, when 
you obſerve the buds formed at the extremity of the 
ſame year's ſhoot, which is a ſign of their having finiſh- 
ed their ſpring growth. The firſt ſort commonly inocu- 
lated is the apricot, and the laſt the orange-tree, which 
ſhould never be done till the latter end of Auguſt : and 
in doing this work, you ſhould always make chojce of 
cloudy weather ; for if it be done in the middle of the 
day, when the weather is hot, the ſhoots will perſpire 
ſo faſt, as to leave the buds deſtitute of moiſture. 

INORDINATE PrororkTiIon is where there are 
three magnitudes in one rank, and three others propor- 
tional to them in another, and you compare them in a 
different order. Thus, ſuppoſe the numbers in one 
rank to be 2, 3, 9; and thoſe of the other rank 8, 24, 
36; which are compared in a different order, viz, 2: 
3::24: 56; and 3:9::8: 24. Then rejecting the 
mean terms of cach rank, you conclude 2:9::8: 36, 

INQUEST, in law, ſignifies an enquiry made by a 
jury, in a civil or criminal cauſe, by examining witneſ- 
ſes. See the article Jury. 

INQUIRENDO, in law, an authority given to one 
or more perſons, to enquire into ſomething for the ad- 
vantage of the king. 

INQUISITION, in law, a manner of proceeding by 
way of ſearch or examination uſed on the king's behalf, 
in caſes of out-lawry, treaſon, felony, ſelf-murder, &c. to 
diſcover lands, goods, and the like, forfeited to the crown, 

InqQui1sIT1ON, in the church of Rome, a tribunal in 
ſeveral Roman-catholic countries, erected by the popes 
for the examination and 9 of heretics. 


NQUI- 


INQUISITORS, in law, perſons who have power 
by their office to make inquiry into certain caſes; as 
ſheriffs, and coroners on view of the body. 

INROLLMENT, in law, is regiſtering any lawful 
act, as a ſtatute or recognizance acknowledged, a deed 
of bargain and ſale, & c. in the rolls of chancery, king's 
bench, common pleas, or exchequer, at the huſtings of 
Guil{hall, London, or at the quartet-ſeſſions. 

INSCONSED, in the military art, part of an army 
that have foitificd themſelves with a ſconce or imall fort, 
in order to defend ſome paſs, &c. 

INSCRIBED, in geometry. A figure is ſaid to he 
inſcribed in another, when all its angles touch the ſides 
or planes of the other figure. 

INSCRIPTION, a title or writing carved, engrav- 
ed, or affixed to any thing, to give a more diſtin 
knowledge of it, or to tranſmit ſome important truth to 

oſterity. 

INSECTS, Hiſedta, in natural hiſtory, a ſmaller 
ſpecics of animals, commonly exanguinous. 

INSEK TION, in anatomy, the infinuation and cloſe 
conjunction of the veſſels, fibres, muſcles, or membranes, 
with ſome other part. 

InsEr TION, in gardening, denotes the incloſing a 
graft within the cleft of a tree. See the article 
GRAFTING. 

INSESSION, #n/effiv, inſeſſus, enedre, encathiſma, or 
ſemicupium, in medicine, à kind of half-bath in a 
proper decoction of herbs, wherein the patient fits down 
to the navel, 

This ſerves to caſe pain, ſoften the parts, diſpel flatu- 
lent watter, and frequently promote the menſes. 

INSI DD, or taſteleſs, that which has nothing pun- 
gent in it to affect the palate, tongue, &c. and excite the 
ſenſation of taſting. 

INSOLATION, Jnſolatio, in pharmacy, a method 
of preparing certain drugs, &c. by expoling them to 
the rays of the ſun, either to dry, maturate, or ſharpen 
them, as is done in vinegar, figs, &c. 

INSOLVENT, denotes when a perſon has not where- 
withal to pay his juſt debts. 

INSPIRATION, Inſpiratia, the conveying certain 
ſupernatural notices to the ſoul, This is ſueh an over- 
powering im; refſion made of any propoſition upon the 
mind by God himſelf, as gives an indubitable evidence of 
the truth and civin ty of it. 

InspIRATION, in phyſic, that part of reſpiration, 
whereby the air is drawn into the lungs, and ſtands 
contradiſtinguiſhed from exſpiration, 

This admiſſion of the air depends immediately on its 
elaſticity, when the cavity of the breaſt is enlarged by 
the elevation of the thorax and abdomen, and particu- 
larly by the motion of the diaphragm downwards. This 
dilatation of the breaſt does not draw in the air, though 
it be a condition abſolutely neceſſary to inſpiration, but 
it is an actual intruſion of the air into the lungs. 

INSPISSATING, IxsP1s$AT10N, or Condenſation, in 
pharmacy, the reducing a liquor to a thicker conſiſtence 
by evaporating the thinner parts. 

INSTALLMENT), the inſtating a perſon in any 
dignity. | 

It chiefly denotes the induCtion of a dean, prebendary, 
or other eccleſiaſtic dignitary, into the poſſeſſion of his 
proper ſeat in a cathedral church. This is ſometimes 
ca led inſtallation, 

INSTALLMENT, likewiſe denotes the ceremony, where- 
by the knights of the garter are placed in their rank in 
the chapel of St. George at Windſor. 

INSTANT, ſuch a part of duration, wherein we 
perceive no ſucceſſion, or while one idea paſſes in the 
mind, 

The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh three kinds of inſtants; a 
temporary, a natural, and a rational inſtant, 

Temporary INSTANT, a preciſe part of time immedi- 
ately antecedent to another, as the laſt .inftant of a 
day immediately precedes the firſt inſtant of the fol- 
lowing. | 

Natural INSTANT, or a priory of nature, which ob- 
tains in things that are ſubordinate in acting, as firſt and 
ſecond cauſes, cauſes and their effects. | 

Rational INSTANT, a point which the underſtanding 
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conceives to have been before ſome other inſtant, and 
this with regard to the determinations of God Almighty, 
but, as there was no real inftant when God had not 
formed any determination, this inſtant is called a ratio- 
nal inſtant, by way of oppoſition to an inſtant of time. 

INSTAURATION, the re-eſtabliſhing a church, or 
the like, in its former ſtate. 

INSTINCT, Inftinftus, a natural ſagacity with 
which animals are endu:d, being in them ſomethins 
analogous to what reaſon is in mankind. By virtue gf 
this inſtinct they know what is benchcial for them, de- 
fend themſclves, and propagate their ſpecies, 

INSTITUTES, Inſtituta, in the civil law, a book 
containing the principles of the Roman law, being the 
laſt part of the corpus juris civilis. . 

They are a ſummary of the whole body of the civil 
law, compoſed by Trebonianusz Theophilus, and Do- 
rotleus, by order of the emperor Juſtinian, for the uſe 
ot young ſtudents, | 

InsTiTUTEs, likewiſe denote a ſyſtem of rules in any 
ſcience. 

INSTITUTTION, in general, the act of ordaining 
or eſlabliſhing any thing. 

IN;TITUT1ON, in law, the act of a biſhop, or one 
commiſſioned dy hun, whereby a clerk is inveſted with 
the ſpiritualities of a rectory or vicarage, 

InzsTITUTIONs, a ſyſtem of the clements or rules of 
any art or {cience, 

INSTRUMENT, that which is ſabſervient to & 
cause for producing any effect. 

INSTRUMENT, in law, implies ſome public act, or au- 
thentic deed. by which any truth is made apparent, or 
any right or title eſtabliſhed in a court of juſtice, 

INSULATED, Infulatus, in architecture, an appel- 
lation given to ſuch columns as ſtand alone, or free from 
any contiguous wall, &c. like an iſland in the ſea; 
whence the name. 

INSULT, Iiſultus, in medicine, ſignifies the acceſs 
of the paroxyſm of intermitting diſeaſes, See the atti- 
cles INTERMITTING and PAROXYSM, 

InsvULT, in the art of war, the ſame with aſſault. See 
the article ASSAULT. 

INSUPER, over and above, a term uſed by the audi- 
tors of the exchequer in their accounts ; thus, where a 
certain ſum is charged to a perſon's account, they ſay, 
ſo much remains, inſuper, to the accountant. 

INSURANCE, or As$URANCE, in law and com- 
merce, a contract or agreement whereby one or more 
perſons, called inſurers, aſſurers, &c. oblige themſelves 
to anſwer for the loſs of a ſhip, houſe, goods, &c. in 
conſideration of a premium paid by the proprietors of the 
things inſured, 

Inſurances are of various kinds, as on ſhips or parts 
of ſhips, on merchandize ſingly, and on ſhips and goods 
jointly : and theſe are again branched out to run either 
for a time ſtipulated, or to one ſingle port, or out and 
home, with liberty to touch at the different places men- 
tioned in the policy. Inſurances may likewiſe be made 
on goods ſent by land, or by hoys, &c. on rivers ; and 
this is frequently done, more eſpecially on jewels, and 
other things of great value. They may likewiſe be made 
on ſhips and goods, loſt or not loſt, which is commonly 
done when a ſhip has been long miſſing; and thoſe 
words being inſerted in the policy, oblige the under- 
writers to pay, though the ſhip was loſt at the time of 
making ſuch inſurance, except the aſſured had then cer- 
tain knowledge of the ſhip's being wrecked; in which 
caſe the ſubſcription ſhall not oblige, as this is account- 
ed a mere fraud, 

INNTACTZ, in conics, an appellation ſometime 
given to the aſymptotes. See the article ASYMPTOTES. 

INTAGLIOS, precious ſtones on whichare engraved 
the heads of great men, inſcriptions, and the like; 
ſuch as we frequently ſee ſet in rings, ſeals, &c. 

INTAKERS, a ſort of robbers in the north of 
England, who formerly received the booty which their 
confederates the out partners, brought from the borders 
of Scotland, 

INTEGER, in arithmetic, a whole number-in con- 
tradiſtinction to a fraction. | 

INTEGRAL, or InTEGRANT, in philoſophy, ap- 
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eHlations given to parts of bodies which are of a ſimilar 
ature with the whole: thus filings of iron have the 
ſame nature and Troperties as bars of iron, 

Bodies may be reduced into their integrant parts by 
triture or grinding, limation or filing, ſolution, amal- 
gamation, XC. : ; ; a . l 

INTTINDMENT, in law, is the intention, defign, 
or true meaning of a perſon or thing, which frequently 
ſupplies what is not ſu ly expreſſed but though the in- 
tent of parties in deeds and contracts is much regarded 
by the law, yet it cannot take place againit the rules 

*. 

K ee F Crimes; this, in caſe of treaſon, 
where the intention is proved by circumſtances, is pu- 
niſhable in the ſame manner as if it was put in execu- 
tion. So if a perſon enter a houſe in the night-time, 
with an intent to commit burglary, it 1s telony : allo an 
aſſault, with an intent to commit a robbery on the nigh- 
wav, is made felony, and puniſhed with tran{p.rcation, 

INTERCALARY, Intercalarts, in chronology, an 
appellation given to the odd day inferted in Jeap-year 3 
which was ſo called from calo, calare, to proclaim, it 
being pr claimed by the prieſts with a loud voice. 

INTERCEPTED Axis, in conic ſections, the ſame 
with abſeiſs. See ABSCIsS. 

INI ERCESSION, in Roman antiquity, the act of 
a tribune of the people, or other magiſtrate, whereby he 
inhibited the act of another megiſtrate. 

The tribunes had an unlimited power to interceed or 
controul the aéts of every other magiſtrate, who could 
only inhibit the acts of inferior magiſtrates. 

INTEECOLUMNIATION, in architecture, de- 
notes the ſp:ce between two columns, which is always 
to be proportioned in the height and bulk of the columns, 

Somme authors have laid down the following propor- 
tions for the intercolumniations, at a medium, viz. in 
the Tulcan order, it muſt be equal to four diameters of 
the column below; in the Doric, to three ; in the Ionic, 
to two; in the Corinthian, to two and a quarter; and in 
the Compoſite, to one and an half. 

IN ! ERCOST AL, in anatomy, any thing between 
the coſtz or ribs ; as the muſcles, nerves, &c. 

INTERDICT, an eccleſiaſtical cenſure, by which 
the church of Rome forbids the performance of divine 
ſervice in a kingdom, province, town, &c. This cenſure 
has been frequently executed in France, Italy and Ger- 
many; and in the year 1170, pope Alexander III. put 
all England under an interdict, forbidding the clergy to 
perform any part of divine ſervice, except baptizing of 
infants, taken confeſſions, and giving abſolution to dy- 
ing penitents. But this cenſure being liable to the ill 
conſequences of promoting libertiniſm and a neglect of 
religion, the ſucceeding popes have very ſeldom made 
uſe of it. 

There was alſo an interdict of perſons, who were de- 
prived of the benefit of attending on divine ſervice, Par- 
ticular perſons were alſo antiently interdicted of fire and 
water, which fignified a baniſhment for ſome particular 
offence : by this cenſure no perſon was allowed to te- 
ceive them, or allow them fire or water ; and being thus 
wholly deprived of the two neceſſary elements of life, 
they were doubtleſs under a kind of civil death. 

INTERDICTS, in the Roman law, certain formulæ of 
words, by which the prætor, when the poſſeſſion of any 
thing was conteſted, forbad or ordered ſomething to be 
done with it, till the property ſhould be legally deter- 
mined, Of this there were three kinds, prohibitory, 
reſtitutory, and exhibitory. 

Prohibitery INTER DICTs, by which the Judges forbad 
any one vexing another in the poſleſſion of what legally 
belonged to him, 

Reſtitutory INTERDICTS, by which the judges ap- 
pointed any one, who had been driven out of his eſtate, 
to be reinſtated, before his right was legally aſcertained ; 
and this was the ſame with reintegrant. 

Exhibitory INTERDICTs, by which any thing in diſ- 
pute was ordered to be exhibited, as a teſtament, &c. 

INTERDICTION of Fire and Water, in antiquity, 
a ſentence pronounced againſt ſuch as were for ſome crime 
to be baniſhed. By thus giving order that no body 
ſhould receive them, but deny them fire and water, they 
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were condemned to a civil death, and this was called 5: 
gitimum exilium. 8 

INTEREST, a ſum of money which is reckoned 
tor the loan and forbearance of tome other ſum lent for; 
or due at, a certain time, according to a certain rate in 
the hundred pounds. The ſum lent or forborne is called 
the principal, becauſe it produces the intereſt, or from 
which the intereſt is reckoned. Imeteſt is either imple 
or compound, | 

Simple INTEREST, is that which is paid for the loan 
of any principal or tum of money lent out for fome time 
at any rate per cent, agreed on between the borrower and 
the lender; which, according to the laws of England 
vu. ht to be 61, for the uſe of 100), for one year, and ial. 
fr the uſe of 100). for 2 years. And fo on for a greater 
or Ieffer lum proportionable to the time propoſed, 

There are ſeveral ways of computing, o1 anſwering 
queſtions about ſimple intereſt as by the ſingle and dou- 
ble rule of three; others make ule of tables compoled of 
ſeveral rates per cent. 

But we hall ſhew that all computations, relating to 
ſimple inte reſt, are grounded upon atithmetical pro- 
greſhon; and from thence raiſe ſuch general theorems 
as will ſui: with all c:fes, In order to that, : 

P== "ny 1rincipal or ſum put to intereſt, 

Let Rr. latio of the rate per cent. per annum. 

? =thetimeof the principal's continuing atintereſt, 
A=the amount of the principal and its intereſt, 

Note. The ratio of the rate i only the funple intereſt 
o & for one year, at any given rate; and it is thus 
ound : 


Viz. 100:6:: 1: o, o the ratio at 6 per cent, per 
annum. 

Or 100: 7: : 1 : 0,07=the ratio at 7 per cent, &c. 

Again 100; 7,5: : 1: 0,75=the ratio at 7 and 4 
per cent, 

And, if the given time be whole years, then the 
number of thoſe years: but if the time given be either 
pure parts of a year, or parts of a year mixed with 
years, thoſe parts muſt be turned into decimals, and 
then #=thoſe decimals, &. Now the common parts 
of a year may be eafily turned or converted into decimal 
parts, if it be conſidered, 

Day is the 455 part of a year=0,00274. 
That one Month is the 4 * of a — * 
Quarter is the jth of a year S, 75. 
Half a year = 0,5 and three quarters = 0,75. 

Theſe things being premiſed, we may proceed to 
railing the theorems ; 

Let R=the intereſt of 11. for one year a . 
Then 2 R=tke intereſt of l. for 2 3 W 
And 3 RS the intereſt of 11. for 3 years, 

4 R che intereſt of x1, for 4 years, and ſo on 
for any number ot years propoſed. 

Hence it is plain that the ſimple intereſt of 11. is a 
ſeries of terms in arithmetical progreſſion increaſing, 
whoſe firſt term and common difference is R. And the 
number of all the terms is z. Therefore the laſt term 
will always be R the intereſt of 11. for any given 
time ſignified by z. 

Th As II. is to the intereſt of 11. fo is any 

principal or given ſum to its intereſt, 

That is, II: TR:: P: FRP = the intereſt of P. 
Then, the principal being added to its intereſt, their 
ſum will be = A the amount required: which gives 
this general theorem, 

TheoremtR P+P=A. 


From whence the three following theorems are eaſily 
deduced : 


Theorem 2, 3 8 


RI 
Theorem 3. 3 = =R; 


Theorem 4. nas 2 .. 


P. 


Theſe four theorems reſolve all queſtions about 
ſimple intereſt. Thus if it were to be required to find 
what 2651. 10s. will amount to in 3 years, 1 quarter, 
2 months, and 18 days, at 6 per cent. per annum: 


Here 
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Here is given P=25,65. R=0,06. And 123, 46599 


For 3 years = 3, 
One quarter = 0,25 | 
2 months = 0,16667—=0,08333X 2. 

18 days = 0,04932=0,00274 X18. 

Hence t= 3,46599 : x 0,06=0,2079594=tR. 
Then o, 2075904 * 256,5=53,341586=tRP. 

And 53,341586+2 56,5 = ET {RP+P=A 
That is, 3<9,841586=30g1. 16s. 10d. being the an- 
ſwer required, 

And thus may all queſtions, relating to ſimple inte- 
reſt, be reſolved, due regard being had to the theorem 
relating to the queſtion, 

Compound INTEREST, is that which ariſes from any 
principal and its intereſt put together, as the intereſt fil] 
becomes due ; ſo that at every payment, or at the time 
when the payments become due, there is created a new 
principal ; and for that reaſon it is called intereſt, or 
compound intereſt, 

As for inſtance ſuppoſe 100l. were lent out for two 

ears at 6 per cent per annum compound intereſt, then 
at the end of the firſt year it will only amount to 1061. 
as in ſimple intereſt, But for the ſecond year this 1061. 
becomes principal, which will amount to 1121. 78. 2d. , 
at the ſecond year's end, whereas by ſimple intereſt it 
would have amounted to but 1121. And although it is 
not lawful to let out money at compound intereſt, . yet in 
purchaſing annuities or penfions, &c. and taking leaſes 
in reverſion, it is very uſual to allow compound intereſt 
to the purchaſer for his ready money, and therefore it is 
very requiſite to underſtand it. 

=the principal put to intereſt, 

t =the time of its continuance. 
A=the amount of the principal and intereſt. 
R= by amount of 11. and its intereſt for 1 year 


Quere A, per theorem 1, 


Let 


at any given rate, which may be thus 
found : 

Viz. 100: 106: : I : 1,06=the amount of 11. at 6 per 
cent. 

Or, 100: 107 : :1:1,07=the amount of il. at 7 per cent 

And ſo on for any aſſigned rate of intereſt, 

Then if R=the amount of 11. for 1 year at any rule. 

RR=the amount of 11. for 2 years. 

RRR=the amount of 11. for 3 years. 

R*=the amount of 11. for 4 years. 
5=the amount of 11, for 5 years. Here #=5, 

Fort:R::R:RR:;KRAKER: RRR: N:: 
R*: R5 &c. in &. 

That is, as one pound, is to the amount of one 
pound at one year's end; ſo is that amount, to the 
amount of one pound at two year's end, 

Whence it is plain that compound intereſt is grounded 
upon a ſeries of terms increaſing in geometrical propor- 
tion continued; wherein t (viz. the number of years) 
does always aſſign the index of the laſt and higheſt term, 
viz. the power of R, which is R. 

Again, as 1: R.:: P: PR. A the amount of P for 
the time that R*= the amount of x1. 

That is, as 11. is to the amount of x1. for any given 
time ; ſo is any propoſed principle (or ſum) to its amount 
for the ſame time. 

From the premiſſes, we preſume, the reaſon of the 
following theorems may be very eaſily underſtood : 

Theorem 1. PR. A, as above. 
From hence the two following theorems are eaſily de- 


duced : - 


" JA 
Theorem 2. * 
Theorem ED a _ Rt, 


By theſe three theorems all queſtions about compound | 


intereſt, may be truly reſolved by the pen only, viz. 
without tables; though not ſo readily as by the help of 
tables, calculated on purpoſe. | 

Annuities, or Penſions in Arrear, computed at Compound 
INTEREST. 

Suppoſe u the firſt year's rent of any annuity with- 
out intereſt. Then will R u+u=the amount of the 
firſt year's rent and intereſt ; more the ſecond year's rent. 

And RR «u+R #+x = the amount of the firſt and fe 
cond years rents, with their intereſt ; more the third 
year's rent, &c. 


— 
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HereRR#+Ru+u= A the amount of any yearly 
rent or annuity, being forborne three years, And from 
hence may be deduced theſe proportions : 

Viz.u:Ru::Ru:RRu::RRu:RRRz, and ſo 
on in & for any number of terms or years denoted by 2, 
wherein the laſt term will always be u Rt—1, 

Conſequently A—#u Rt— = the ſum of all the ante- 
cedents. 

And A—#y= the ſum of all the conſequents in the 
ſeries, 

And therefore it will be u: R:: A- AR: Az, 

Ergo Au —uu=RuA—uuRt, which, being di- 
vided all by u, will become A 4 RA — 2 Rt. 

From this laſt æquation it will be eaſy to raiſe the fol- 
lowing theorems. 


Theorem 1. 1 A. 
RAA 
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Theorem 3. 1 = . 


be continually divided by R until nothing remains, the 
number of theſe diviſions will be #. 


Theorem 2, | 


_ > 


If this æquation 


Again ſ = R- R — If this æquation be 


reſolved into numbers, by a converging ſeries, the root 
will ſhew the valve of R. 

By theſe theorems all queſtions relating to annuities, 
computed at compound intereſt, may be ſolved. 

Several ingenious mathematicians, as Dr: Halley, 
De Moivre, — &c. have explained the method of 
computing the expectation, or eſtimate of life; but it 
will be ſutkeient for our purpoſe to mention that deduced 
by the great Dr. Halley from the monthly tables of the 
births and funerals in Breſlaw, the capital city of the 
province of Sileſia z or, as the Germans call it, Schleſia. 
Whence he proves, that its 80 to 1 a.perſon of 25 years 
old will not die in a year: that it is 5 4 to 1, that a 
man of 40 will live 7 years: that a man of 30 years old 
may reaſonably expect to live 27 or 28 years, &c. See 
Philof. Tran. No. 196. 

Now, from theſe and the like proportions, he juſtly 
infers, that the price of inſurance upon lives ought to 
be regulated: there being a great difference between the 
life of a man of 20 and one of 50. For example, it is 
a Io to I that a man of 20 dies not in a year, and but 
38 to 1, for a man of 50 years of age. And upon theſe 
alſo depends the valuation of annuities for lives. For it 
is plain that the purchaſer ought to pay only ſuch a part 


of the value of any annuity, as he hath chances that he 


is living. : | 
INTEREST, in law, is generally taken for a chattel 


real, or a leaſe for years, &c. but more for a future 


term. 

INTERJECTION, in grammar, an indeclinable 
part of ſpeech, ſignifying ſome paſſion or emotion of the 
mind. 

As the greateſt part of the expreſſions uſed on theſe 
occaſions are taken from nature alone, the real interjec- 
tions in moſt languages, are monoſyllables ; and as all 
nations agree in theſe natural paſſions, ſo do they agree 
- the ſigns and indications of them, as of love, mirth, 

2 . 

The Greeks confound their interjections with adverbs, 
and the Hebrews confound them with their adverbs and 
prepoſitions, calling them all by the general name par- 
ticle. 


INTERIM, a name given to a formulary, or kind 


of confeſſion to the articles of faith, obtruded upon the 
proteſtants after Luther's death by the emperor Char. V. 
when he had defeated their forces; ſo called becauſe it 
was only to take place in the interim, or mean time, till 
a general council ſhould have decided all points in diſpute 
between the proteſtants and the Romaniſts. 
INTERLOCUTORY Oxves, in law, an order 
hat does not decide the cauſe, but only fome matter in- 
cident thereto, which happens between the be.-inning 
and end of a cauſe; as when in chancery or exchequer, 


the plaintiff obtains an order for an injunction until the 
I hearing 


— Dade, 
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hearing of the cauſe 3 which order, not being final, is 
utory. 
ce UDE, an entertainment exhibited on the 
theatre between the acts of the play, to amuſe the ſpec- 
tators while the actors ſhift their dreſs z or to give time 
of changing the ſeenes and decorations, 
INTERMITTENT, or INTERMITTING FEVERS, 
ſuch fevers as go off and ſoon return again, in oppoſition 
to thoſe which are continual. See the article Intermit- 
ting FEVER. 3 
NTERNAL, in general, denotes whatever is within 
y INFERNODIUM, among botaniſts, implies the 
ſpace between two knots or joints of the ſtalks of barley, 
oats, and the like plants. N N 
INTEROSSEU-, in anatomy, an appellation given 
to the muſcles which move the fingers and toes, from 
their being ſituated between the bones of thoſe parts, See 
the articles MusCLE, FLEXOR, &c, 
INTERPRETATION, among critics, denotes a 
ſpurious paſſage, inſerted into the writings of ſome an- 
cient author. 
INTERPRETER, in general, denotes a perſon who 
explains the words or writings of another, ſo as to make 
them intelligible to thoſe who did not underſtand them 


fore. 

MN TERREGNUM, the time during which the 
throne is vacant, in elective kingdoms ; for in ſuch as 
are here hereditary, like ours, there is no ſuch thing as 
an interregnum. 

INTERREX, the magiſtrate who governs during an 
interregnum. 

INTERROGATION, or Point of InTERROGA- 
T10N, in grammar, a character of this form (?) ſerving 
to denote a queſtion. 

INTERROGATION, in rhetoric, is a figure whereby 
the orator propoſes ſomething by way of queſtion ; 
which, it muſt be owned, greatly enlivens the diſ- 
courſe. 

INTERROGATORIES, in law, are queſtions 
wrote down, and demanded of the witneſſes examined 
in a cauſe, more eſpecially in a court of chancery. 

INTERRUPTION denotes the ſame thing with 
disjunction in proportion, and is noted thus (:: ſigni- 
fying the breaking of the ratio in the middle of four diſ- 
crete proportionalsz as A: B:: C: D; that is, as A to 
B, ſo is C to D. 

INTERRUPTION, in rhetoric, when 2 breaks 
off his diſcourſe ſuddenly to ſhew ſome paſſion. 

INTERSECTION, in mathematics, the cutting of 
a line or plane by another, or the point or line wherein 
two lines or two planes cut each other. 

The word is derived from the Latin inter, and ſeco, to 
cut, 


The mutual interſection of two planes in a right line. 


The center of a circle is in the interſection of two dia- 
meters, &c. The equinoxes happen, when the ſun is 
in the interſections of the equator and ecliptic. 

INTERSPINALES Colli, in anatomy, ſmall fleſhy 
muſcles of the neck, ariſing from the ſuperior parts of 
each double ſpinal proceſs of the neck, except of the ſe- 
cond vertebrz ; and inſerted into the inferior parts of all 
the double ſpines. When theſe muſcles act, they draw 
the ſpines of the vertebra of the neck nearer each 
other. n 

INTERSTELLAR, a word uſed by ſome authors 
to expreſs thoſe parts of the univerſe that are without 
and beyond our ſolar ſyſtem. 

INTERTIEs, in architecture, thoſe ſmall pieces of 
timber that lie horizontally between the ſommers, or 
between them and the fell, or reſon. 

INTERTRANSVERSALES Colli, in anatomy, cer- 
tain muſcles ſituated among the tranſverſe apophyſes of 
the vertebræ: they ariſe from the lower vertebra, and are 
inſerted into that next above: they are of the ſame ſize 
and figure with the interſpinales. 

INTERVAL, in 3 the difference between two 
ſounds, in reſpect of acute and grave; or, that imagi- 
nary ſpace terminated by two ſounds, differing in acute- 
neſs or gravity, 

INTERVALS, in gardening and huſbandry, the ſpaces 

Vor. II, NL. 56. | 


| 


{ 


N 


left between the ſeveral rows of plants ſown or {ct in 


INT 


gardens or fields. 

INTESTATE, in law, a perſon that dies without 
making a will ; in which caſe, a diſtribution of his per- 
ſonal eſtate, after his debts and funeral charges are paid, 
is to be made among the wite and children of the de- 
ceaſed, or for want of ſuch, among the next of kin. 

INTESTINES, in anatomy, long, cylindrical, hol- 
low, and membranaceous bodies; or rather, one ſuch 
continued body or tube, reaching from the ſtomach to 
the anus, 

The ſtructure and ſubſtance of the inteſtines are mem- 
branaceous ; being formed, in every part, of five coats 
or tunics. The lt is the common coat, from the pe- 
ritonæum, and is membranaceous. The ſecond is cel- 
lular, and is called by late writers, tunica celluloſa 
Ruyſchii: it is contiguous with the meſentery, and is 
to be diſcovered by inflating it; this coat, in fat animals, 
frequently eontains abundance of fat, The third is 
muſcular ; it is compoſed of a double ſeries of fibres, in 
part longitudinal, and in part annular; and theſe aſſiſt 
the motion of the guts, The fourth coat is nervous: it 
is furniſhed with abundance of cellules, vaſcules, and 
glands, and is thicker than the others: from this ariſe 
the rugz, aud the valves of the inteſtines. The fifth 
is the villoſe coat, which ſuſtains the terminations of the 
excretory veſſels, and the beginnings of the lacteals: 
hence, when nicely examined, it has the appearance of 
a ſieve: it is the organ 8 of the chyle. 

The inteſtines have veſſels in great abundance. Their 
arteries are from the meſeraic ones : the upper meſeraic 


| ſerving for the ſmaller inteſtines, the lower for the lar- 


ger and theſe make a multitude of very ſingular and 
urpriſing anaſtomoſes. The veins are meſeraics, and 
go off to the vena portæ and the liver. The nerves are 
ſent from the intercoſtals, and the par vagum. And 
beſides theſe, we are to obſerve the lacteal veſſels. See 
the article LacTEAL. | 

The rectum, it is to be obſerved, receives blood · veſſels 
alſo from the hypogaſtrics. There are alſo, beſides the 
Brunnerian glands of the duodenum, other glands in the 
inteſtines, called from the name of the perſon who diſ- 
covered them, ogg Peyeri, Theſe, in. the ſmall 
guts, are uſually little, congregate, and miliary; but 
ometimes they are ſingle. They are larger. as they are 
nearer to the duodenum, and ſmaller as they approach 
towards the great guts, Their office is to diſcharge into 
the inteſtines a liquor, which ſerves for the attenuation 
of the chyle, and for the lubricating of the inteſtines.- 
In the larger guts, and in the vermiform appendage, 
they are fingle and large, of a lenticular figure; and 
they are largeſt of all in the rectum, They have mouths, 
out of which there is ſecreted a fluid, which ſerves to 
lubricate the ſides of the inteſtines, and to ſoften the 
feces, that they may be evacuated without pain. 


The uſe of the ſmaller puts is to promote the forma 


tion of the chyle, to perfect its ſecretions, and to propel 
the remaining faces to the larger. The office of the 
larger guts is to receive and collect the matter of the 


fæces, at a proper time to expel it. See the article 
CHYLE, | 


INTESTINAL, ſomething belonging to, or ſeated 


in the inteſtines. 


INTRADA, ExrRx, in the Italian muſic, is much | 


the ſame with prelude or overture, , 4 

INTRENCHMENT, or RETRENCHMENT, in the 
art of war. See the article RETRENCHMENT, © 

INTRIGUE, or IN TREAGUR, an aſſembl of 
events or circumſtances, occurring in an affair, and per- 
plexing the perſons concerned in it. 

In this ſenſe, it is uſed to ſignify the nodus or plot of 
a play or romance ; or that point wherein the principal 
characters are moſt abort. through the artifice and 
oppoſition of certain perſons, or the unfortunate falling 
out of certain accidents and circumſtances, 

In tragedy, or an epic poem, there are always two 
deſigns ; the firſt and principal is that of the hero of the 


piece: the ſecond contains the deſigns of all thoſe who 


oppoſe him: theſe appoſite cauſes produce oppoſite ef- 
fects ; to wit, the efforts of the hero for the execution 


of his deſign, and the efforts of thoſe who thwart it. As 
3 thoſs 
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hoſe cauſes and deſigns are the beginning of the action, 

ſo theſe efforts are the middle, and there form a knot or 
difficulty which we call the intrigue, that makes the 
greateſt part of the poem. It laſts as long as the mind 
of the reader or hearer is ſuſpended about the event of 
thoſe oppoſite efforts: the ſolution or cataſtrophe com- 
mences when the knot begins to unravel, and the diffi- 
culties and doubts begin to clear up. 

INTRINSIC, a term applied to the inner, real, and 

enuine values, properties, &c. of any thing, in oppo- 
Aeon to their extrinſic or apparent values, &c. 

INTRUSION, in law, obtains where an anceſtor 
dies ſeiſed of an eſtate or inheritance, which is expectant 
upon an eſtate for life, and the tenant for life dies; after 
which a ſtranger enters before the heir, in which caſe he 
is ſaid to intrude, 

INTUITION, among logicians, the act whereby 
the mind perceives the agreement or diſagreement of 
two ideas, immediately by themſelves, without the inter- 
vention of any other; in which caſe, the mind perceives 
the truth as the eye doth the light, only by being direct- 
ed towards it. 

INVALID, a perſon wounded, maimed, or diſabled 


for action by age, &c. 
INVECTED. in heraldry, denotes a thing fluted or 
furrowed. 


INVECTIVE, in rhetoric, differs from reproof, as 
the latter proceeds from a friend, and is intended for the 
of the perſon reproved ; whereas the invective is 

e work of an enemy, and entirely deſigned to vex and 
give uneaſineſs to the perſon againſt whom it is di- 
rected. 

'INVENTION denotes the act of finding any thing 
new, or even the thing thus found. 

InvenTIoON, in rhetoric, being one of the ſecond di- 
viſions of invention, according to Bacon, fignifes the 
finding out and chooſing of arguments which the orator 
is to uſe for proving his point, or moving his hearers 
paſſions, 

InvenTION, in poetry, is applied to whatever the 
poet adds to the hiſtory of the ſubject he has choſen, as 
well as to the new turn he gives it. 

INvENTION, in painting, is the choice which the 
painter makes of the objects that are to enter the compo- 
ſition of his piece. 

INVENTORY, in law, a catalogue orderly made, 
of all the goods and chattels, of a perſon deceaſed, ap- 
praiſed by four or more credible men, which every exe- 
cutor or adminiftrator is obliged to exhibit to the ordi- 
nary at ſuch time as he ſhall appoint. 

—— in trade, a particular liſt or valuation of 

s, &c. 

INVERSE, a manner of working the rule of three 
or proportion, which is contrary to the order of the com- 
mon and direct rule, | 

In the rule of three direct, the firſt term is to the 
ſecond, as the third is to the fourth ; that is, if the ſecond 
be greater than the third, or leſs than the firſt, in any 
proportion, the fourth is leſs than the third in the ſame 
proportion. But in the inverſe rule, the fourth term is 
as much greater than the third, as the ſecond is leſs than 
the firſt, 

INVERSION, the inverting or turning any thing 
backwards, 

InveRsS10N, in grammar, the arranging the words of 
any phraſe, otherwiſe than in the natural order. 

1 is a conſiderable beauty either in verſe or proſe. It 
gives vigour and variety to a ſentence, and keeps the 
mind in an agreeable ſuſpence and expectation of a mar- 
vellous turn. 

INVESTIGATION, properly denotes the finding 
any thing out by the prints of the feet, 

athematicians, &c. have hence applied the word to 
the reſpective reſearches in which they are employed. 

IxvESTIOGATION of a theme, in grammar, the findin 
out the primitive tenſe, mood, and perſon of any — 
that is remote from its ſource, 

It is abſolutely neceſſary to be acquainted with this 
method of inveſtigation, in order to underſtand a Greek 
author, | f 

Clenard was the firſt who introduced the term into 
grammar. 


1 


INVESTING, the conferring on any one the pro- 
perty of a fee, dignity, or office; or ratifying what has 
been obtained elſewhere, 

The emperor of Germany pretends to a right of in. 
witieg ſeveral princes and ſtates both in the empire and 
in Italy | 

InveEsTING, in the art of war, the opening a ſiege 
and encamping of an army round a place, to block up its 
avenues, and prevent all ingreſs and egreſs. The Cavalry 
always begins to inveſt a place. 

INvESTING, in law, the putting a perſon in poſſeſſion 
or giving him livery of ſeiſin. ß 

INVESTITURE, denotes both the right and the 
act of inveſting a vaſlal, 

Inveſtiture is either proper, or improper : proper or 
true inveſtiture is when the thing itſelf is delivered to the 
party, as when a perſon is put into the poſſeſſion of 
land, by delivering him a turf or lump of earth: impro- 
per, when the ſame is conferred by delivering a ſword 
ſpear, banner, wand, ring, arrow, Ke. : 

INVOCATION, an act by which we adore God 
and implore his aſſiſtance, | 7 

The word is Latin, Jnvecatio, and derived from in, and 
voco, to call, 

The Romaniſts implore the aid of ſaints, to intercede 
with God for them. This is one of the grand articles 
of diſpute between the Roman catholics and the re- 
formed, 

The practice began in the fifth age in the eaſtern 
church, but nothing, as far as appears, like what is now 
practiſed in the church of Rome, there having been no 
canonizations, proceſſions, maſſes, litanies, prayers, and 
oblations to ſaints at that time, 

InvocaT10N, in poetry, an addreſs at the beginning 
of a poem, wherein the poet calls for the aſſiſtance of 
ſome divinity, particularly of his muſe, the god of 
poetry, or that which preſides over the particular ſubject 
treated of, 

This is abſolutely neceſſary in an epic poem, as the 
poet relates things which he could not be ſuppoſed to 
know, unleſs he were inſpired by ſome deity. Beſides, 
it ſerves his readers as an example of piety, which ought 
to be the foundation of his whole work. -Add to this, 
that the gods are to have a part in the action, and it is 
not decent he ſhould ſet them to work, without firſt aſk- 
ing them leave. | 

n the courſe of ſuch a poem, it is true, ſeveral invoca- 
tions occur, particularly where any thing extraordinary 
comes to be related, as the metamorphoſis of neas's 
fleet into ſea-nymphs ; but the firſt invocation is always 
the moſt conſiderable. 

According to Boſſu, there are two things in an invo- 
cation; the firſt what the poet requeſts, the ſecond to 
what deity he addreſſes himſelf, As to the firſt, Homer 
has joined the invocation ſo cloſely to the propoſition, 
that he ſeems to invoke his' muſe for the whole work. 
Virgil only requeſts his muſe to furniſh him with a part 
of his ſubject, and even mentions the part: and after 
propoſing his matter in all its extent, he begs her to ac- 
quaint him with the cauſe. 

Ovid's invocation in his Metamorphoſes, and likewiſe 
Lucretius's, is to the deity that preſides over the parti- 
cular ſubject of their works. Homer and Virgil only 
invoke the muſes: and thus a diſtinction is made be- 
tween the divinities who preſide over poetry, and thoſe 
who preſide over the actions of the poem, and have parts 
therein. 

The poets themſelves do not look on the deities in- 
voked as divine perſonages from whom they expect any 
real aſſiſtance. Under the name muſe they with for the 
genius of poetry, and all the qualities neceſſary for the 
execution of their deſign. They are mere poetical alle- 
gories, Jul as when they make gods of ſheep, reſt, fame, 

c. nd thus the muſes come to be of all ages, coun- 
tries, and religions. 

INVOICE, or IN Vovcx, in trade, an account of 
commodities, their value, cuſtoms, proviſion, charges, 
&c. ſent by a merchant to his factor, or correſpondent, 
in any other country. 

Book of IN volck, in book- keeping, a book to ſave the 
journal from the eraſures inevitable in taking accounts 


4 | or 


or invoices of the ſeveral goods received, ſent, or ſold : 
where it is neceſſary to be very particular, and to render 
thoſe invoices eaſier to find than they can be in the 
waſte-book. The invoices, here entered, are to be thoſe 
of goods bought, and ſet to account of ſome other ; 
thoſe of goods ſold by commiſſion ; of goods ſent away 
to be ſold on our account, and thoſe of goods ſold in 


partnerſhip, whereof we or others have the direction. 


aboard the ſhip—A B maſter, bound for the — 
oods, conſigned to—for my account, or by order, an 
the account of—Or, it may begin thus: Invoice of 
goods ſhipped aboard, —&c. | 
INVOLUTION, in algebra, the raiſing any quatitity 
nom its root to any height or power aſſigned. 

The quantity am expreſſes any power of à in general; 
the exponent (mn) being undetermined z and am ex- 
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preſſes am, or a negative power of 4 of an equal ex- 
ponent ; and am c - = am—m=q*= 1 is their pro- 
duct. an expreſſes any other power of a; am x av= ] n 
is the product of the powers am and an, and a®— is 
their quotient. 

To raiſe any ſimple quantity to its 2d, 3d, or 4th 
power, is to add its exponent twice or four times to itſelf; 
therefore, the 2d power of any quantity is had by doub- 
ling its exponent, and the 3d by trebling its exponent ; 
ws in genera] the power expreſled by m of any quantity 
is had by multiplying the exponent by m, as is obvious 
from the multiplication of powers. Thus, the 2d power 
or ſquare of à is a?*?1==@'; its third power or cube is 
a3 1g 45; and the m't power of à is am am. Allo, 
the ſquare of a4 is a2 4=a *; the cube of a4 is a3 * 4 
Sa; and the mth power of a* is a4*m, The ſquare 
of abe is a b* c*, the cube is a bc, the ub power 
am hm cm. 

The co- efficient muſt alſo be raiſed to the ſame power 
by a continual multiplication of itſelf, as often as an 
unit by itſelf, is contained in the exponent of the power 
required, Thus the cube of 3abis 3X 3X ZX 4⁰ B 
= 27 8" . 

* to the ſigns when the quantity to be involved is 
poſitive, it is > XSi that all its powers muſt be poſitive, 
And, when the quantity to be involved is negative, yet 
all its powers whoſe exponents are even numbers muſt 
be poſitive; for any number of multiplications of a 
E if the number is even, gives a poſitive. 


y he power then only can be negative, when its ex- 
8 ponent is an odd number, though the quantity to be in- 
8 volved be negative. The powers of—a are — a, + a*, 

4, $a*,— a5, &c. Thoſe whoſe exponents are 
— 2, 4, 6, &c. are poſitive; but thoſe whoſe exponents are 
0 I, 4 5, &c. are negative. 
er he involution of compound quantities is a more diffi- 
= cult operation. The powers of any binomial à + b are 
9 found by a continual multiplication of it by itſelf, as 
re follows: 
er a+b= the root. 
_ Xa+b 

a+ab 

* 14 ⁰οi 
a+ 28b+4b* the ſquare or 2d power, 
Y * 24. . 8 
ſe a ＋ 24 b＋ 32 
ts T2 bz ＋T33 


43 + 3a*b + 3abz+b3 the cube or 3d power. 
Xa+b 

44 ＋ 34350 + 3a* bY + ab3 

+a b + 3a*b2 + abz + b4 

a;+443 b+ b a? bz 4 ab3+6b4 = the biquadrate or 
4th power. 

If the powers of a—b are required, they will be found 
the ſame as the preceding, only the terms in which the 
exponent of þ is an odd number will be found negative; 

cauſe an odd number of multiplications of a negative 
produces a negative. Thus the cube of a—b will be 
found to be a3 — 3a* b + 3ab*—b3: where the 2d and 
4h terms are negative, the exponent of 5 being an odd 
number in theſe terms. In 
power of a—þ are poſitive and negative by turns, 


Aſter the date the narration is to begin thus: Shipped | 


eneral, the terms of any 


If it be obſerved, that, in the Pr{t term of any power 
of a +6, the quantity a has the exponent of the power 
required ; that, in the following terms; the exponents 
of a decreaſe gradually by the fame difference (viz. att 
unit) and that in the laſt terms it is never found: the 
powers of h are in the contrary order; it is not found 
in the firſt term, but its exponent in the 24 term is an 
unit, in the 3d term its exponent is 2; and thus its 
exponent increaſes, till in the laſt term, it becomes equal 
to the exponent of the power required, | 

As the exponents of à thus decreaſe; and at tlie ſame 
time thoſe of & increaſe, the ſum of their exponents is 
always the ſame, and is equal to the exponent of the 
power required, 

To find the co-efficient of any term, the co-efficient 
of the preceding term being known, you are to divide 
the co-efficient of the preceding term by the exponent 
of þ in the given term, and to multiply the quotient 
by the exponent of à in the ſame term, increafed by an 
unit, 

In general; if 2 ＋ is to be raiſed to any power , 
the terms, without their co-efficients, will be an; 
HD b, am 22, fm 35 2 — 4, , 26 55, &c. 
continued till the exponent of þ becomes equal to . 

The co-efficients of the reſpective terms, according 
to the laſt rules, will be 1, m, N , m x — x A 1 
* N] N n ε , ke. 
continued until you have one co- efficient more than there 
are units in m. | 3 

JOACHIMITES, in church hiſtory, the diſciples of 
Joachim, a Ciſtertian monk, who was an abbot of 
Flora in Calabria, and a great pretender to inſpiration. 

JOB, or Bort of Jos, a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, containing a narrative of a ſeries of misfor- 
tunes which happened to a man whoſe name was Job, 
as a trial of his virtue and patience ; together with the 
conferences he had with his cruel friends, on the ſubject 


of his misfortunes, and the manner in which he was re- 


ſtored to eaſe and happineſs. This book is filled with 
thoſe noble, bold and figurative expreſſions, which con- 
ſtitute the very ſoul of poetry. 

JOHN, or the Geſpel of St. John, a canonical book 
of the New Teſtament, containing a recital of the life, 
actions, doctrines and death of our Saviour, written at 
the deſire of the -Chriſtians of Aſia, by St. John the 
Apoſtle and Evangeliſt. 

St. Jerom ſays, St. John would not undertake it, but 
on condition they ſhould appoint a public faſt, to im- 
plore the aſſiſtance of God, and that faſt being ended, 
St. John, filled with the Holy Ghoſt, broke out into 
theſe words, © In the beginning was the word,” &c, 
The ancients aſſign two reaſons for this undertaking : 
the firſt is, . in the other three goſpels, there was 
wanting the hiſtory of the beginning of Jeſus Chriſt's 
preaching, till the impriſonment of John the Baptiſt, 
which, therefore, he applied himſelf particularly to re- 
late. The ſecond reaſon was in order to remove the 
errors of the Corinthians, Ebionites, and other ſects. | 

St. John's Day, the name of two Chriſtian feſtivals, _ 
one obſerved on the 24th of June, kept in commemora- 
tion of the wonderful circumſtances attending the birth 
of St. John the Baptiſt ; and the other on the 27th of 
December, in honour of St. John the r 

JOINDER, or Joy xD ER, in law, ſignifies the joĩn- 
ing of two perſons in one ſuit againſt another; as for 
inſtance, if there are two joint- poſſeſſors of goods, and 
theſe are taken from one of them, they may both join 
in an action to recover them. 

JOINERY, the art of working in wood, or of fitting 
various pieces of timber together. 

JOINT, in general, denotes the juncture of two or 
more things. 

The joints of the human body are called by anatomiſts 
articulations, See the article ARTICULATION. 

The term joint is alſo applied to the ſeparation be- 
tween the' ſtones or bricks of a building, uſually filled 
with mortar, plaſter, or cement; alſo by carpenters, to 
the ſeveral manners of aſſembling or fitting pieces of wood 
together, as a dove-tail joint, &c, ; 

Stifrne 


ION 


Srrfneſs of the JoinTs, in ſur and medicine, ſome- 
eme ede * the bones — broken, bruiſed, or 
wounded, eſpecially about the extreme parts, which 
being kept in one poſture, in order for cure, the ſynovia 
of the joints becomes thick, and depraves or quite 


aboliſhes its motion; or it may proceed from the bony | 


juice -proceeding from broken bones, and inſinuating 
itſelf into the joint. Hoffman ſays, diſeaſes of the joints 
ſometimes proceed from ſpaſms of the ligament. 


JoinT-ExEcuToRs, in law, are when two or more | 


perſons are appointed ſuch by will; in which caſe they 
are accounted but as one fingle perſon; ſo that the 


actions done by one of them are taken to be the | 


acts of all, becauſe they all repreſent the perſon of the 
teſtator. 
Joint Lives, in law, is where any thing is granted 
or given to two or more during their lives. 
* are ſuch as hold lands or tene- 


ments jointly by one title; as where a man grants 


lands, &c. to perſons and their heirs; ſuch perſons, 
during their joint tenancy muſt jointly plead as well as 
be jointly ſued, which is common to them with coparce- 
ners of lands. 

JOINT URE, in law, generally implies a ſettlement 
of lands and tenements made on a woman in conſidera- 
tion of marriage. 

It alſo i niſies a covenant, by which the huſband, or 
ſome friends of his, aſſures lands, &c. to his wife, for 
the term of her life. 

JOISTS, or JorsTs, in architecture, thoſe pieces of 
timber framed into the girders and ſommers, on whic 
the boards of the floor are laid. a 

Joiſts are from ſix to eight inches ſquare, and ought 
ſeldom to lie at a greater diſtance from each other than 
ten, or at moſt twelve inches, nor ought they ever to 
bear a greater length than ten feet, or to be leſs into 
the wall than eight inches. All joiſts on the back of a 
chimney ought to be laid with a trimmer, at fix inches 
diſtance from the back. 

Some carpenters fur their joiſts, as they call it; that 
is, they lay two rows of joiſts, one over another, the 
undermoſt of which are framed level with the under ſide 
of the lower girder ; and the uppermoſt, which lie acroſs 
= lower ones, lie level with the upper ſide of the 

er. 

- JONAH, or Prophecy of Jonan, a canonical book 
of the Old Teſtament, in which is related, that Jonah 
was ordered to go and prophecy the deſtruction of the 
Ninevites ; but that diſobediently attempting a voy 

another way, he was diſcovered by the riſing of a ſudden 
tempeſt, and caſt into the ſea, where he was ſwallowed 
up by a whale, which having lodged him three days 
and three nights in his belly, diſgorged him upon the 
ſhore ; whereupon being ſenſible of his paſt danger, and 
ſurpriſing deliverance, de betook himſelf to the journey 
and embaſſy to which he was appointed; and arriving at 
Nineveh, the metropolis of Aſſyria, he, according to 


his commiſſion, boldly laid open to the inhabitants, 


their fins and miſcarriages, and proclaimed their ſudden 
overthrow ; upon which the whole city, by prayer and 
faſting, and a ſpeedy repentance, happily averted the 
divine vengeance, and eſcaped the threatened ruin, 

IONIC OrDEx, the third of the five orders of ar- 
chitecture, being a kind of mean between the robuſt and 
delicate orders. See the article ORDER. 

The firſt idea of this order was given by the people of 
Ionia, who, according to Vitruvius, formed it on the 
model of a young woman of an elegant ſhape, dreſſed in 
her hair; whereas the Doric had been formed on the 
model of a ſtrong robuſt man. The Ionic order is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the Compoſite, in that it has none of 
the acanthus leaves in its capital, and from the Tuſ- 
2 and Doric, by the channels and flutings in its 

3 

Ionic DIaLEcT, in a manner of ſpeaking 
peculiar to the people of Ionĩa. | 

Ionic SECT was the firſt of the ancient ſects of phi- 
loſophers ; the others were the Italic and Ileatic. The 
founder of this ſect was Thales, who being a native 
of Miletus in Ionia, occaſioned his followers to aſſume 


the appellation of Ionic, Thales was ſucceeded by 


— 
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Anaximander, and he by Anaximenes, both of Miletus; 
Anaxagoras Clazomenius ſucceeded them, and removed 
his ſchool from Aſia to Athens, where Socrates was his 
ſcholar. It was the diſtinguiſhing tenet of this ſect that 
water was the principle of all natural things. 

Ionic TRANSMIORAT ION was anciently a very cele. 
brated epocha; it took its riſe from the retreat of the 
Athenian colonies, who, upon the death of Codrus, 
put themſelves under the command of his ſon Neleus, 


and eftabliſhed the twelve cities of Ionia in Aſia. 


Theſe colonies according to Eratoſthenes, were eſtabliſh. 
ed fifty years after the return of the Heraclidæ; and, 
3 to Marſham, ſeventy- ſeven years after the tak. 
ing of Troy. 

ONQUIL, in botany, the name of a ſpecies of 
Narciſſus. See the article NAkcissus. 

JOSHUA, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, 
containing a hiſtory of the wars and tranſactions of the 

rſon whoſe name it bears. This book may be divided 
into three parts; the firſt of which is a hiftory of the 
conqueſt of the land of Canaan; the ſecond which 
begins at the twelfth chapter, is a deſcription of that 
country, and the diviſion of it among the tribes ; and 
the third compriſed in the two laſt chapters, contains 
the renewal of the covenant he cauſed the Iſraelites to 
make, and the death of their victorious leader and 
governor, The whole comprehends a term of ſeven- 
teen, or, according to others, of twenty-ſeven years. 

JOURNAL, a day-book regiſter, or account of 
what paſſes daily. : 

JouxxAL, or Day-Book, among merchants, is 
that wherein the tranſactions recorded in the waſte- 
book, are prepared to be carried to the ledger, by hav- 
ing their proper debtors and creditors aſcertained and 
pointed out; for a more diſtin account of which ſee 
the article Boox-KREING. 

JournaL, among ſeamen, a certain diary, or daily 
compact, of the occurrences that happen from noon to 
noon in the courſe of the vo , as winds, weather, 
ſetting and ſhifting of ſails, and remarking the various 
courſes and diſtances run, which are reduced into one, 
and corrected by a ſolar obſervation, Every thing ma- 
terial that happens to the ſhip or her crew is alſo ob- 
ſerved particularly in this journal. 

IPECACUANHA, in pharmacy, a ſlender root, 
brought from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, in ſhort pieces, 
variouſly bent and contorted, full of wrinkles and deep 
circular fiſſures, which reach quite down to a ſmall 
whitiſh woody fibre, that runs in the middle of each 
piece : the cortical part is compact, brittle, and looks 
ſmooth and reſinous on breaking. Two forts of this 
root are met with in the ſhops, one brought from Peru, 
the other from Braſil ; uſually denominated from their 
external colour, the firſt whitiſh, grey, or aſh-coloured, 
the other brown. The firſt is generally preferred, 
being found to operate with' the greateſt certainty and 
mildneſs. 

The beſt method of giving this medicine, is by re- 
ducing the root itſelf to powder, by which means it 
becomes a mild and ſafe eretic, and has in a manner 
baniſhed all other medicines of that intention out of 
practice: it is alſo a noble reſtringent, and, given in 
doſes too ſmall to vomit, is the greateſt of all remedies 
for a dyſentery. It was this virtue that was firſt diſcover- 
ed in it by the Indians, and for which the French king 

ve Helvetius his reward for diſcovering or bringing it 
into uſe. Its doſe, as an emetic, is from ſix or eight 
to thirty grains; and the beſt way of taking it is in 
white wine, in which it has ſtood twenty-four hours; 
in dyſenteries the patient is firſt to take ſuch doſes of it 
as will vomit -him, and afterwards-to continue the uſe 
of it a long time, at the rate of three or four grains in 
any form twice a day, Much ſmaller doſes of the 
powder of Ipecacuanha than are uſually given will vomit, 
but as the larger quantities up to twenty-five or #4 
grains are more certain of their effect, and attended wi 
no ill conſequence, it is beſt to give them. 

Small doſes of Ipecacuanha are an excellent remedy 
in diarrhceas of a more ſimple kind, as well as in dyſen- 
teries ; and in the fluor albus we hardly know a better 


medicine, It has unfortunately been obſerved, 2 


2 


* 
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ſo called from their reſemblance to a rain- bow. It is in 


plentiful in moſt; for this reaſon it is happily of ſmall 


; :cine does not ſucceed ſo well in the blood 
eager: 1. camps and hoſpitals as in others : dul 
” will ſucceed much better than any other medicine in 
thele, if joined with the common alexipharmics z and 
one great thing to be ſaid in its praiſe is, that there 
we was known any bad effect from the uſe of it. 
The plant, called Ipecacuanha, by the people of Vir- 
ginia, is a ſpecies of filipendula. ; 

IRENARCHA, a military officer in the Greek em- 
pire, whole buſineſs was to provide for the peace and 
jecurity of the provinces. : i 

IRiS, in metcorology, the rain- bow. See the article 
R a1x-Bow. : 

Iais, in anatomy, a membrane of the eye, which 
is a ſtriped variegated circle round the pupil. See the 
article EYE. 

[r15, alſo denotes thoſe changeable colours that ſome- 
times appear in the glaſſes of teleſcopes, microſcopes, &c. 


tike manner applied to that coloured ſpectrum which a 
triangular priſmatic glaſs will project on a wall, when 
placed at a proper angle in the ſun-beams, þ 

IRISH SLATE, in natural hiſtory, a foſſil of the ſlate 
kind impregnated with alam, and that in fo ſtrong a 
manner as very well to deſerve the name of an alum ore, 
and often containing alſo a portion of yitriol. It is a 
coarſe and rough ſlate, of a ſofter and more friable tex- 
ture than moſt of the other ſtones of that claſs, of a 
duſky blackiſh colour, and remarkably heavy. It is 
compoſed, like the other flates, of a multitude of thin 
flakes, laid even and regularly over one another ; but 
in this they are leſs firmly united than in the others, 
whence it is the moſt eaſily fiſſile of all the kind; and, 
were it not more brittle than the reſt and apt to ſhatter 
to pieces in the weather, it would be the moſt conve- 
nient in the world for covering buildings: applied to 
the tongue, it has a manifeſtly aſtringent taſte, and 
when examined ſtrictly, eſpecially when it has been fome 
time expoſed to the air, there will often be found ſhort, 
downy, effloreſcenes of a true alumen plumoſum on ſe- 
veral parts of it. It will not be diſſolved by any acid, 
but, thrown into water, it parts with its ſalt, which 
may be afterwards ſeparated by cryſtallization into pure 
alum. If calcined in a common fre, it becomes of a 
pale red. It is found in great abundance in many parts 
of Ireland, as alſo in ſeveral of our own counties; it 
R lies near the ſurface, and conſtitutes thick 

rata. | 

It is given in powder, as a ſtyptic, in all kinds of 
hemorrhages with ſucceſs. It is no wonder indeed, 
that an ore of alum, with the advantage of ſome vitriol, 
as is frequently the caſe, among it, ſhould have theſe ' 
virtues ; but perhaps it would be full as prudent for the 
perſon, who knows to what ſalt or ſalts it is that the 
foſſil owes its power in medicine, to give thoſe ſalts 
alone in a doſe that he can depend upon, and without 
the load of uſeleſs earthly matter, that they are mixed 
with in this ſubſtance. 

IRON, in natural hiſtory, a hard, fuſible, and mal- 
leable metal, of great uſe in human life, 

It has pleaſed the beneficent Creator of all things to 
make this metal common to all parts of the world, and 


price; but if we look upon it with an eye to its utility, 
either in the common affairs of life, or medicine, it is 
found to be greatly ſuperior, in real value, to the deareſt 
of the others. | | 

Iron is the leaſt heavy of all the metals, except tin 
but,. though almoſt the lighteſt, it is conſiderably the 
hardeſt of them all. It is, when pure, naturally mal- 
leable and ductile under the hammer, but that in a leſs 
degree than either gold, ſilver, lead, or copper; when 
wrought into ſteel, or when in the impure ſtate from its 
firſt fuſion, in which it is called caſt iron, it is ſcarce 
malleable at all: the moſt ductile iron in the world alſo, 
on being only heated and ſuddenly quenched: in cold 
water, loſes much of this quality. 

Iron is extremely capable of ruſt ; more ſo indeed than 
any other metal: it is very ſonorous: it requires the 
ſtrongeſt fire of all the metals to melt it; it muſt be a 


| Iron is attracted by the loadſtone, and is the on 


very good furnace that will make iron run without the 
Vork. II. N. $6. | 


blaſt of bellows ; but it is found, when once heated to 
a proper degree, this blaſt will effect that without the 
aſſiſtance of the farther heat of any fuel being employed 
in it; for if an iron bullet made red-hot, be ſuſpended 
at a diſtance from the fire, and the blaſt of a ſtrong pair 
of bellows forcibly directed againſt it in that condition, 
it will in a little time melt and run down in drops, by 
the mere effect of the current of air they convey to it, 

Iron is leſs ſimple in its compoſition than any of the 
heavier metals: it contains, indeed, a ſulphur ſo im- 
perfectly blended with the reſt of its conſtituent matter, 
that it will readily get looſe from it, and in a ſtrong heat 
will appear in vifible flames. 

It is the moſt difficult of all the metals to be amalgamat- 
ed with mercury; the metallurgic authors in general 
have ſaid that it will not amalgamate with it at all ; but 
from the ſucceſs of ſome late attempts towards makin 
this union between them, it appears to be not impoſſible 
that a method may be found of doing it. 

Iron is leſs fixed in the fire than moſt of the other 
metals; it manifeſtly fumes and ſparkles, when expoſed 
to a moderately fierce degree of it; it loſes alſo a part of 
its weight in this heat, and much more when in fuſion. 

Iron is remarkable for the effec fire has on it, in ren- 
dering it more ductile; moſt of the other metals are 
brittle while they are hot; but this is moſt of all malle- 
able, as it approaches neareſt to fuſion. It grows red- 
hot, long before it melts, and is known to be approach- 
ing towards that ſtate, by its becoming whiter, and by 
its ſparkling: if taken from the fire as ſoon as it runs, 
it'is found to be the more malleable for the fuſion ; but 
if it be kept long in that ſtate, its ſulphur diſſipates in 
form of a white ſmoke; the metal after this becomes 
much more brittle, and in fine runs into a bluiſh glaſs, 

Iron, expoſed to the focus of a great burning-glaſs, 
inſtantly grows red-hot, then turns whitiſh, ſparkles, 
and flames, and immediately after melts; ſoon after 
this, the Prove part of it flies off in ſparks, which ap- 
pear very bright; and, if caught upon paper, are found 
to be ſo many little globulat bodies, all hollow like 
bomb-ſhells : the remainder runs into a bluiſh or purpliſh 
glaſs; and this glaſs, expoſed again to the ſame focus on 
a piece of charcoal, takes up from the vegetable fuel the 
ſulphur or inflammable principle it had loſt, and becomes 
true iron again. a > 

Upon the whole, the effects of a common, and thoſe 
of the ſolar fire on this body, concur to prove that it 
conſiſts of vitriolic ſalt, a vitrifiable earth, and a peculiar 
bituminous matter, not found in any of the other metals. 

The ſpecific gravity of iron has been laid down b 
authors to be as from 6960 to 88C6 to 1000 to that of 
water, Pure iron is, according to ſome trials made, to 
water as 7632 to 1000, that is, a little more than 7 tor. 

ly known 
ſubſtance that is ſo. When perfectly pure, itreadily melts 
with gold and filver, and unites with them in fuſion ; 
but if it be impure; it ſeparates itſelf and forms a diſtinct 
regulus above the ſurface of the other. 

On being heated red-hot, it increaſes in bulk and in 
weight; but it returns to its former gravity and dimen- 
ſions, when cold. | 

Iron is ſoluble in all the ſtronger acids; ſpirit of 
nitre, or aqua fortis, ſucceed moſt readily in the ſolution 
of it; but beſide theſe and all the other acids, it is to be 
diſſolved alſo by a multitude of weaker menſtruums, 
among the reſt even by common water; for, on lying 
long in this fluid, it communicates a manifeſt taſte to it, 
and contracts a ruſt, and throws off a yellow ochre, All 
ſalts, except the alkaline ones, readily diſſolve iron; 
nay the very air has ſo much. power over it in this re- 
ſpe, that people wha deal in utenſils made of it, are 
obliged to cover them with ſome oily or fat ſubſtance, to 


make them retain their poliſh, 


Lo this it may be added, that iron is the moſt eaſily 
of all metals deſtroyed by many other means: it neither 
reſiſts the force of lead nor of antimony; but, on being 
fuſed with them, it almoſt immediately vitrifies, and is 
carried off in form of ſcoriæ. | 

The great teſt of iron is its anſwering to, or being at- 
tracted by the magnet. We find, however, that iron 
muſt neceſſarily be in its true metalline ſtate, in order to 

#1 | its 
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We have an ore ve 


called, by the miners, br 


its coming up to this teſt ; for many of the ores, in 
which there is a very great quantity of this metal, pene- 
trated by ſulphurs * other bodies, will not anſwer in 
part to this trial. 8 

According to even ſo rigid a teſt as this of the magnet, 
it appears, that iron may be produced by art, out of 
ſubſtances in which we ſhould naturally have no idea of 
finding it; nay out of almoſt try thing we know, 
Earth almoſt of all kinds afford iron by calcination, and 
all the parts of animals and vegetables, as well their 
fluids as their ſolids, yield it by the ſame means ; if any 
plant, or part, gt wy of a plant be burnt to aſhes, or 
the fleſh, bones, blood, or fat of any animals, be treated 
in the ſame manner; iron will be found in the aſhes, 
and that in ſo perfect a ſtate, that it anſwers wry to 
the magnet, Honey, wax, and all other vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, collected by animals, contain iron, and it may 
be ſeparated from them pure in the fame manner, Fi- 
vally, our Dr. Liſter takes great pains to prove that this 
metal is found in, nay, and is the baſis of the ſtone in 
the bladder. 

Iron in the bowels of the earth, when it enters the 
compoſition of cryſtals and ſpars, ſeems to be two very 
different operations of the ſame metal ; they ſometimes 
indeed concur, as there are found purple rhombic 
cryſtals of iron and yellow cubic ones of lead ; but in 
general it is much more frequent to be coloured hexan- 
gular ſprigs, and colourleſs cubes and rhombs. _ 

Among the gems, the amethyſt, garnet, and hyacinth, 
owe their colours to iron, and this metal 'has the ſame 
effect in the preparation of the factitious gems, as in the 
natural ones ; for properly managed, it communicates a 
purple or red colour in various ſhades and degrees to 
glalfes, and to vitrified ſubſtances of all kinds. 

True native iron is not to be expected in the midſt of 
maſſes of its ore, but in detached ſprigs or filaments in 
the fiſſures of rocks, the whole ſubſtance of which is 
rich in that metal : ſuch have been all the 8 ſpe- 
cimens of this rich foſſil, and ſuch their place of for- 
mation. 8 

The ores of iron ny diſcover” themſelves to be 
ſuch, either by their reſemblance to wrought iron in 
ſtructure and look, or by the yellowiſh or purpliſh tinge 
they are coloured with, Thoſe which have moſt of all 
the g_— of the metal they contain, are uſually the 
richeſt. 

There is an iron ore found in Sweden and Germany, 


| particularly in the Harts-foreſt, which uſually lies in 


the largeſt fiſſures of the ſtrata in great lumps, and is 
very hard, heavy, and of a bluiſh grey colour: this, 
when broken, has ſo much of the ſparkling appearance 


of the metal, that a perſon, unaccuſtomed to theſe ſub- 
jects, might eaſily miſtake it for real pure iron. 


This 
is the richeſt ore known, unleſs we except ſome hæmatites. 
like this in the foreſt of Dean, in 
Glouceſterſhire, which is at this time worked to great 
advantage. Another kind we have in Derbyſhire, which 
is alſo common to Sweden and to Germany; it reſembles 
the former, but that it is harder ; and when broken, it 
is not ſo bright and ſparkling. There are alſo other 
very rich ores of a duſky brown colour, with a tinge of 

urple ; of this kind are thoſe worked at this time in 
Suffer under the name of the cabala vein. Another of the 
rich kinds, leſs common with us, is of a bluiſh purple, 
with a few bright ſpangles in it; but this is much infe- 
rior to the two former of thoſe above- mentioned. 


The poorer ores of iron are generally of a more lax 


and friable texture, and of a yellowiſh or reddiſh hue, or 
elſe of a mixed colour between theſe, and with a caſt of 
browniſh or blackiſh in it: but the moſt ſingular of all 
the ores of iron is a white one, which appears only like 
a debaſed cryſtal, having not the leaſt ſign of any metal 
in it. The common ochres, as well the yellow as the 


red, are alfo to be ranked among the number of the ores 
of iron; they are very rich in that metal, and are even 


worked for it in ſome places to great advantage: nor are 
we to omit the mention of wols elegant bodies which 
hang from the roofs of caverns in iron mines, in form of 
icicles. Theſe are truly ſtalactites of iron; they are 
generally produced in large cluſters together, and are 


ore; theſe are almoſt all 
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iron: there have been produced from ſome of them fix 
drachms and a half of that metal from the ounce. 

The cruſtated ferrugineous bodies, common in our 
prarel-ptes about London, are alſo very rich in iron, and 

ave been worked for it in places where they are ſuffi. 

ciently plentiful. From ſome of theſe, picked up near 
Kenſington gravel-pits, has been procured full one third 
of their weight, in pure iron. The red fubſtance, called 
ſmit, is likewiſe a very rich iton ore; this is much 
like the common Derbyſhire reddle, but finer and 
heavier, | 

Methed of obtaining TRoN from its Ore, in a life Veſſel, 
Roaſt for a few minutes in a teſt under the mul el, and 
with a pretty ſtrong fire, two centners of the ſmall 
weight of your iron ore groſly pulveriſed, that the vola- 
tiles may be diſſipated in part, and the ore itſelf be ſoften. 
ed, in caſe it ſhould be too hard. When it is grown 
cold, beat it extremely fine, and roaft it a ſecond time, 
as you do the copper ore, but in a much ſtronger fire, 
till it no longer emits any ſmell ; then let it grow cold 
again, 

l a flux of three parts of the white flux with 
one part of the fuſible pulveriſed glaſs, or of the like 
ſterile unſulphureous ſcoriæ, and add glaſs-gall and coal- 
duſt, of each one half part ; add of this flux three times 
the quantity of your roaſted ore, and mix the whole 
very well together: then chooſe a very good crucible, 
well rubbed with lute within, to ftop the pores, which 
may be here and there unſeen ; put into it your ore mix- 
ed with the flux, cover it over with common ſalt, and 
ſhut it cloſe with a tile, and with lute applied to the 


Joints, p* 


Put the wind-furnace upon its bottom part, having a 


bed made of coal-duſt: introduce beſides into the fur- 


nace, a ſmall grate, ſupported on its iron bars, and a 
ſtone upon it, on which the crucible may ſtand as upon 
a ſupport; ſurround the whole with hard coals, not very 
large, and light them at top: when the veſſel begins to 

row red, which is indicated by the common ſalt's ceaſ- 
ing to crackle, ſtop with groſs lute, or Windfor-loam, 
the holes of the bottom part, except that in which the 
nozzle of the bellows is received; blow the fire, and 
excite it with great force, adding now and then freſh 
fuel, that the veſſel may never be naked at top. Having 
thus continued your fre in its full ſtrength for three 
quarters of an hour, or a whole hour, take the veſſel out 
of it, and ſtrike the pavement on which it is ſet, that the 
ſmall grains of iron that happen to be diſperſed, may 
be collected into a regulus, which you will find after 
having braken the veſſel 

IRONY, in rhetoric, is when a perſon ſpeaks contrary 
to his thoughts, in order to add force to his diſcourſe ; 
whence Quintilian calls it diverſiloquium. 

Thus, when a notorious villain is ſcornfully compli- 
mented with the titles of a very honeſt and excellent 
perſon ; the character of the perſon commended, the 
air of contempt that appears in the ſpeaker, and the ex- 
orbitancy of the commendations, ſufficiently diſcover the 
diſſimulation or irony. 

IRRADIATION. the act of emitting ſubtile eflu- 
via, like the rays of the ſun every way. 

IRRATIONAL, an appellation given to ſurd num- 
bers and quantities. See the articles NUMBER, Qu Ax- 
TITY, and SURD. 

IRREGULAR, ſomething that deviates from the 
common forms, or rules; thus we ſay an irregular forti- 
fication, an irregular figure, &c, See the article For- 
TIFICATION, &c, 

IRREGULAR, in grammar, ſuch infle&ions of words 
as vary from the general rule; thus we ſay, irregular 
nouns, irregular verbs, &c. 

IRREGULAR BopIEs are ſolids not terminated by 
equal and fimilar ſurfaces, 

IRREGULAR CoLumnN, in architecture, a column 
which does not only deviate from the proportions of any 
of the five orders, bit whoſe ornaments, whether in the 
ſhaft or capital, are abſurd and ill choſen. 

ISAIAH, or Prophecy of Is AlAh, a canonical book of 
the Old Teſtament. Ifaiah is the firſt of the four greater 

rophets, the other three being Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
aniel. This prophet was of royal blood, his oy 
mos 
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. her to Azariah, king of Judah. The 
Amos being tent of this prophecy relate to the reign of 
Ave ** che viſion, in the ſixth chapter, happened in 
Uzz42 ' of Jotham; the next chapters to the fifteenth, 
_ prophecies under the reign of Ahaz; and 
a hat were made under the reigns of Hezekiah and 
thoſe Teh are related in the next chapters to the end. 
——__— this prophet is noble, ſublime, and florid. 
e calls him the Demoſthenes of the Hebrews. He 
ws he advantage, above the other prophets, of improv- 
1. diction by converſing with men of the greateſt 


ing his . o "0" 
S locution, and this added a ſublimity, force 
I. what he ſaid. He impartially reproved 


: he age in which he lived, and openly diſ- 
= bir * — of God that were hanging 4 the 
f iſh nation ; at the ſame time denouncing vengeance 

* Aſſyrians, Egyptians, Ethiopians, Moabites, 
Edomites, Syrians, and Arabians, who were inſtru- 
mental in inflicting thoſe judgments. He foretold the 
deliverance of the Jews from their captivity in Babylon, 
by the hand of Cyrus king of Perſia, an hundred years 
4 it came to paſs; but the moſt remarkable of his 

redictions are thoſe concerning the Meſſiah, in which 
he not only foretold his coming in the fleſh, but all the 
at and memorable circumſtances of his life and 


J ls, woad, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe 
flower conſiſts of four oblong cruciform petals, turning. 
dually ſmaller towards the ungues: the fruit is an 
oblong lanceolated obtuſe compreſſed pod, containing 
two valves, and conſiſting of one cell, which incloſes 
an ovate compreſſed ſeed in the center of the fruit, 
The common woad which is cultivated in ſeveral 
of England for the purpoſes of dying, is a biennial 
plant, and raiſed from the ſeed, which ſhould be ſown in 
July or Auguſt, and afterwards hoed in the ſame man- 
ner as is practiſed with turnips. Theſe plants have 
uſually three, four, or five crops of leaves every year, of 
which the firſt is beſt for uſe, and the reſt in their order, 
The leaves are fit for gathering when fully grown and 
perfectly green; they are then to be taken to a woad- 
mill to be ground ſmall, after which they are laid eight 


or ten days on heaps, and are at length made into a 


kind of balls, which are laid in the ſhade 6n hurdles to 
dry ; this done, they are broke or ground to powder, 
which is then ſpread on a floor and watered ; here it is left 
to ſmoak and heat, till by torrifying it every day it be- 
comes quite dry and fit for uſe, ; 

A woad blue is a very deep blue, almoſt black, and is a 
blue of ſo many tints, that the dyers have a _—_ 
which they compoſe the ſeveral caſts or degrees of woad, 
from the brighteſt to the deepeſt, - 

With this plant the ancient Britons uſed to paint them- 
ſelves: it is not much uſed in medicine, but accounted 
very aſtringent, and effectual in ſtopping hæmorrhages. 

ISCHAEMUM, in botany, a genus of plants pro- 
ducing male and female flowers; the male is a ſmall 
bivalvular glume, placed on the calyx of the female 
flower, which is a biflorous gloom ; the ſeed is ſingle, 
and involved in the calyxes and corollulæ. 

The whole plant is of a fragrant aromatic ſmell, and 
is accounted cephalic. ; 

ISCHIADIC, in anatomy, a name given to two cru- 
ral veins, called the greater and leſſer iſchias. See the 
article VEIN. 

ISCHIUM, in anatomy, the name of a bone deſcrib- 
ed under the article innominata oſſa. See the article Ix- 
NOMINATA. | \ 

ISCHURY, ' Iſchuria, in phyſic, a ſuppreſſion of 
urine, | 

' As the cauſes of an iſchury are various, Gy ought, 
according to Heiſter, to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 
each other, When it proceeds from an inflammation of 
the kidneys, the pain and heat are principally in that 
region attended with a fever ;, if from a ſtone in the kid- 
neys, it is accompanied with vomiting ; if from a ſtone 
in the bladder, there is a violent pain in the bladder, 
which is extended to the very extremity of the urethra ; 
a mucus, or pus, is excreted with pale urine ; and upon 
proper examinations, the ſtone may be felt: but the moſt 
certain ſign, is ſearching the bladder with a catheter. 
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When this diſorder ariſes from a ſtone in the urethra, it 
may be eaſily felt. If from an inflammation of the neck 
of the bladder, there is a tumour and pain in the peri- 
næum, as often as the place is touched; but it may be 
beſt perceived by thruſting the finger into the anus, and 
turning it up towards the bladder, for a tumour will be 
perceived by the phyſician, and by the catheter is to be 
introduced into the neck of the bladder, to break the con- 
cretion, and evacuate the urine. 

When there is an ulcer in the bladder, infuſions of 
vulnerary abſorbent roots and herbs muſt be given, with 
mucilages and ſoft balſamics, eſpecially balſam of Mece?, 
with a moderate uſe of quick-filyer, eſpecially it the 
caſe is venereal, 

If there is a difficulty of urine in pregnant women, to- 
wards the laſt months, the beſt remedy is to eaſe the 
preſſure on the part; but if that will not do, to uſe a 
catheter, 

If the urine is ſuppreſſed from an inflammation of the 
kidneys or bladder, recourſe muſt be had to the treat- 
ment, and medicines preſcribed for the diſorders under 
the article INFLAMMATI1oON, 

When the ſpongy ſubſtance of the urethra is ſwelled 
with blood, and as it were inflated, a copious bleeding is 
the principal remedy, See the article GoNRRHOEA. 

When a ſpaſm afteQs the neck of the bladder, it muſt 
be treated with antiſpaſmodic powders, diuretic waters, 
and infuſions with emulſions and lenient oils now and 
then, ſuch as ſalad oil, oil of ſweet almonds, poppy or 
linſeed ; externally, cataplaſms, ointments, clyſters, and 
baths of the emollient and demulcent kind, with gentle 
opiates, See the article SpAsM, 

If the diſeaſe proceeds from the palſy, as ſometimes 
happens in old perſons, wherein there is no pain, the 
belly and perinæum muſt be treated with frictions and 
fomentations of ſtrengthening, nervine and ſpirituous 
remedies, with cataplaſms of onions, and other ſtimula- 
tors applied to the bladder, with clyſters of the ſame ſort 
of herbs, When the urine is very urgent, it muſt be 
evacuated by a catheter, which mult be repeated as often 
as occaſion requires. See the article PALsy. 

If the diſorder proceeds from blood remaining in the 
bladder, or its neck, the concretion is to be reſolved and 
expelled with warm infuſions of digeſtive herbs drank 
like tea; ſuch as ground-ivy, arnica, chervil, with tinc- 
ture of tartar, liquor of the terra foliata of tartar, with 
digeſtive powders of crabs-eyes, ſaturated with the juice 
of oranges or lemons, ſperina ceti. &c. but if all theſe 
fail, the catheter is to be introduced into the neck of the 
bladder, to break the concretions and eyacuate the 
urine, | 

ISINGLASS, ſee the article IcuTHvyocorL a, | 

ISLAND, Je, a tract of land, quite encompaſſed 
with falt or freſh water: and thus it ſtands contradiſ- 
tinguiſhed from the continent or terra firma. 

everal naturaliſts are of opinion that iſlands were 
formed at the deluge; others think that they have been 
rent and ſeparated from the continent by violent ſtorms, 
inundations, and earthquakes. Theſe laſt have obſerved, 
that the Eaſt-Indies which abound in iſlands more than 
any other part of the world, are likewiſe more annoyed 
with earthquakes, tempeſts, lightning, vulcano's, &c. 
ISLES, in architecture, the ſides or wings of a build- 


ing. 

TSOCHRONAL, Ifichranous, denotes ſuch vibrations 
of a pendulum as are performed in equal times, 

Of this kind are all the vibrations of the ſame pendu- 
lum, whether the area it deſcribes be longer or ſhorter : 
for when it deſcribes a ſhorter arc, it moves ſo much 
the flower ; and when a long one, proportionably faſter. 

ISOCHRONAL Line, that wherein à heavy body is ſup- 
poſed to deſcend without any acceleration. 

Leibnitz, in Acta Erudit. for April 1689, in a diſſer- 
tation on the Linea Iſochrona, ſnews that the heavy body, 
with a degree of velocity acquired by its deſcent from 
any height, may deſcend from the ſame point by an infi- 
nite number of iſochronal curves, which are all of the 
ſame ſpecies, differing from one another only in the mag- 
nitude of their parameters; ſuch as are all the quadrato- 
cubical paraboloids, and confequently ſimilar to one 
another, He alſo ſhews how to find a line, in which a 
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heavy body — ſhall recede uniformly from a 
given point, or approach uniformly to it. 

ISOMERIA, in algebra, a method of freeing an 
equation from fraction, by reducing them to one com- 
mon denominator, and then multiplying each member 
of the equation hy that common denominator. This is 
the ſame with converſion of equations. 

ISOPERIMETRICAL Ficurts, ſuch as have 
equal circumferences. 


It is demonſtrated in geometry, that among Iſoperi- 


metrical figures, that is the greateſt which contains moſt | 


fides or angles. Hence it follows, that the circle is the 
moſſ capacious of all figures which have the ſame cir- 
cumference with it. 

That of two Iſoperimetrical triangles, which have 
the ſame baſe, and one of them two ſides equal, and 
the other unequal ; that is the greater whoſe ſides are 
equal, 

That of Iſoperimetrical figures, whoſe fides are equal 
in number, that is the greateſt which is equilateral and 
equiangular. 

ISOSCELES TRIANGLE, in geometry, a triangle 
which hath two equal ſides. | 
- ISSUANT, ing, in heraldry, when a lion or 
other animal, in à coat of arms, ſeems juſt coming out 
from under a chief, feſſe, houſe, wood, &c. and only 
thews half his body. f * 

ISSUE, in law, denotes the children begotten be- 
tween a man and his wife; ſometimes the profits ariſing 
from amerciaments or fines ; ſometimes the profits of 
lands and tenements; but more frequently, a point in 
any matter depending in ſuit, upon which the parties 


join, and put their cauſe to the trial of a jury, Iſſue in 


this laſt ſenſe is either general or ſpecial, 

General Issuk, that whereby it is referred to a jury of 
twelve men to bring in their verdict, whether or no the 
defendant hath done any ſuch thing as the plaintiff lays 
to his charge. 

Thus if it be an offence againſt any ſtatute, and the 
defendant plead not guilty, this being put to a jury is 
called a general iſſue: and in like manner, if a man 
complain of any private wrong, which the defendant 
denies, and pleads no wrong, nor diſſeifin, and this 
be referred to a jury, it is likewiſe the general iſſue. 

Special Is8UE, that wherein ſpecial matters being al- 
ledged by the defendant, both parties join on this point, 
and go to a demurrer, if it be a point of law; or toa 
trial by a jury, if it be a queſtion about any fact; as in 
aſſault and battery, where the defendant pleads that the 
plaintiff ſtruck firſt, 

Issuks, in phyſic, ſmall artificial * der made in 
a fleſhy part of the body, to drain ſuperfluous or 
noxious humours. 

ITCH, a diſeaſe of the ſkin, which is corrupted by 
a ſharp humour, and attended by a violent itching, 

This troubleſome diſeaſe is occaſioned by minute in- 
ſets, which lay the eggs in the furrows of the ſkin, 
where they are ſoon hatched by the natural warmth of 
the body, and gnaw and tear the fibres. 

It is eaſily cured by waſhing the puſtles often with a 
ſolution of nitre in water. 

ITINERANT JupGes, a name formerly given to 
thoſe judges who were ſent into ſeveral counties to hear 
cauſes. 

JUBILEE, a time of public and ſolemn feſtivity 
among the antient Hebrews, 

This was kept every fiftieth year: it began about the 
autumnal equinox, and was proclaimed by found of 
trumpet throughout all the country. At this time all 
ſlaves were releaſed, all debts annihilated, and all lands, 
houſes, wives and children, however alienated, were 
reſtored to their firſt owners. During this whole year 
all kind of agriculture was forbidden, and the poor had 
the benefit of the harveſt, vintage, and other productions 
of the earth, in the ſame manner as in the ſabbatic, or 
ſeventh year. As this was deſigned to put the Iſraelites 
in mind of their Egyptian fervitude, and to prevent their 
impoſing the like upon their brethren, it was not obſerved 
by the gentile proſelytes. 

JUDE, the epiſtle of a canonical book of the New 
Teitament, calculated to correct the diſorderly lives and 


1 


| 


impious doctrines which had corrupted the faith any 
— morals of the Chriſtians. St. Jude draws them in 
ively colours, as men given up to their paſſions full of 
vanity, conducting themſelves by worldly wiſdom, and 
not by the ſpirit of God. 

In the — ages of chriſtianity, ſeveral rejected this 
epiſtle becauſe the apocryphal books of Enoch and the 
aſcenſion of Moſes are quoted in it. Nevertheleſs, it i 
to be found in all the antient catalogues of the acre 
writings : and Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian and 
Origin, quote it as written by Jude, and reckon it 
_—— books of ſacred ſcripture. 

JUDGE, a chief magiſtrate of the law, appointed 
to hear criminal cauſes, to explain the laws, and to paſs 
ſentence according to the verdict brought in by the fore. 
man of the jury, 

Book of JUDGES, a canonical book of the Old Tesa. 
ment, ſo called from its relating the ſtate of the Iſtac. 
lites, under the adminiſtration of many illuſtrious per- 
ſons who were called judges, from their being both the 
civil and the milit 7 of the people, and whg 
were raiſed u by Ge upon ſpecial occaſions, after the 
death of e till the time of their making a king, 
In the time of this peculiar polity, there were ſeveral re. 
markable occurrences, which are recorded in this book, 
It acquaints us with the groſs impiety of a new genera. 
tion which ſprung up after the death of Joſhua, and 
gives us a ſhort view of the diſpenſations of heaven to. 
wards this people, ſometimes relieving and delivering 
them, and at others, ſeverely chaſtiſing them by the 
hands of their enemies, 

The book of Judges is uſually divided into two parts; 
the one containing the hiſtory of the judges from Oth. 
niel to Sampſon, which ends with the fixteenth chapter; 
the other containing ſeveral memorable actions, which 
were performed in or about the time of the Judges, from 
the ſeventeenth chapter to the end of the book, The 
author of this book is wholly unknown : ſome aſcribe 
it to Samuel, others to Hezekiah, and others to Ezra, 

JUDGMENT, among logicians, a faculty, or ra- 
ther act of the human ſoul, whereby it compares its 
ideas, and perceives their agreement or diſagreement, 
See the article KNowLEDGE. 

JUDGMENT, in law, the ſentence of the judges upon 
a ſuit, &c, . 

JupcmtnTs for Crimes, in caſe of treaſon or felony, 
muſt be by an expreſs ſentence, an outlawry, or abju- 
ration: and no judgment can be inflicted contrary to 
law, or that is not appointed by act of parliament, 

JopGmMenTs for Debts, are acknowledged by a per- 
ſon's giving a general warrant of attorney to any attor- 
ney of the court in which it is to be acknowledged, to 
appear for him at the ſuit of the party to whom the ſame 
is to be done, and to file common bail, receive a decla- 
ration, and then to plead, non ſum informatus, I am 
not informed; or to let it paſs nihil dicit, he ſays no- 
thing 3 upon which judgment is entered for want of a 

ea. | 

JUGALE, in anatomy, the cheek bone. See the 
article MALA. | 

JUGERUM, in Roman antiquity, a ſquare of one 
hundred and twenty Roman feet; its proportion to the 
Engliſh acre being as ten - thouſand to ſixteen thouſand 
and ninety- ſeven. See the article MRAS RR. 

JUGLANS, the walnut-tree, in botany. See the 
article WALNUT. | 

JUGULAR, in anatomy, an appellation given to 
two veins of the neck, which ariſe from the ſubcla- 
vians. 1. The external jugular, diſtributed over the 
external parts of the head, and which in its ſe⸗- 
veral parts receives different denominations from 
them, as the frontal, temporal, occipital, &c. vein. 
2. The internal jugular, which gives ramifications to 
the larynx, the pharynx, the — * of the os hyoides, 
and to the tongue; thoſe which are under its vertex 
being called raninæ. But beſides theſe branches, its 
trunk terminates in a diverticulum, called a jugular 
ſack, and brings back the blood from the ſinuſes of the 
dura mater, and from the brain. 

Thete are alſo certain glands in the anterior part of 
neck, called jugular, | 

JUICE, 


— — 


JUICE, a liquid ſubſtance that conſtitutes part of the 


of plants, being diffuſed through their 
ſolid parts, and ſerving for their growth and nouriſh- 


com poſition 


1 is the ſame to plants, as blood is to animals. 


There are juices of divers kinds, and of all taſtes and 
Br. Liſter obſerves, that moſt juices of plants coagu- 
late ; and he adds, that as the yu of plants ſeem to 
be compounded of liquors of difterent kinds, it is proba- 
ble, if the caſeous part be narcotic, the whey may not 
be ſo ; or the one may be hurtful, and the other a good 


medicament. ; 
JuiCE alſo denotes the fluids or humours in an animal 


10 ancreatic Juice, a kind of liquor ſecreted in the 
glands of the pancreas. | ; ; 

JUJUBES, Jujube, in the materia medica, the name 
of a fruit of the pulpy kind, produced on a tree called by 
authors Ziziphus, which Linnzus makes a ſpecies of 
rhamnus. See the article RHamnus, 

JULEP, ulap, juleb, Fulepus, and Julapium, in phar- 
macy, an 1 medicine, unknown to the ancient 
Greeks, and invented by the Arabians, compoſed chiefly 
of diſtilled waters, &c. and ſweetened with ſugar or 


proper ſyrups. 

JULIAN YEAR, in chronology, the old account of 
the year, fo called from its founder Julius Cæſar; and 
by that name is diſtinguiſhed from the new or Gregorian 
account, which is now to be ufed in England, and is 
followed in moſt parts of Europe. See BissExXTILE, 

Julian Perzod, in chronology, a period ſo called, as 
being adapted to the Julian year, 

It is made to commence before the creation of the 
world, 

Its principal advantage lies here, that the ſame years 
of the cycles of the ſun, moon, and indiction, of which 
three cycles it was made to conſiſt by Joſeph Scaliger in 
1580, belonging to any year of this period, will never 
fall together again till after the expiration of 7980 
years, There 1s taken for the firſt year of this period, 
that which hath the firſt of the cycle of the ſun, the firſt 
of the cycle of the moon, and the firſt of the indiction 
cycle, and fo rl / 

The firſt year of the Chriſtian æra is always, in 
our ſyſtems of chronology, the 47 14th of the Julian 

riod, | 
"To find what year of the Julian period wy iven year 
of Chriſt anſwers to. To the given year o Chriſt add 
4713, becauſe ſo many years of the Julian period were 
expired before A.'D. 1; and the ſum gives the year of 
the Julian period ſought. On the contrary, having the 
year of the Julian period given, ſubtract 4713, and the 
remainder will be the year ſought. 

JULUS, in botany, the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
called catkins or amentaceous flowers. See the article 
AMENTACEOUS, 

JuLus is alſo the name of an inſect wy common 
among rubbiſh, and called in Engliſh the gally-worm : 
it ſis furniſhed with a great number of feet, has the 
power of rolling itſelf up like a ball when touched, and 


ſuppreſſion of urine. 

JULY, in chronology, the ſeventh month of the 
year, ſo called in honour of Julius Cæſar; before whoſe 
time it was known by the name of quintilis, as being the 
afth month of the old Roman year. 

JuLy-FLowterR. See the articles CARNATION and 
STOCK. 

JUMENTA, in zoology, the name by which Lin- 
næus calls the ſixth order of quadrupeds, the characte- 
riſtic of which is, that the teeth of all the animals be- 
longing to it are placed in a different manner from thoſe 
in the other five orders. 

To this order belong the elephant, rhinoceros, hepo- 
potamos, horſe, and hog. 

JUNE, the ſixth month of the civil year, during 
which the ſun enters Cancer. 
 JUNIPER, a well-known ever- green ſhrub, growing 
3 many parts of Europe, in 
places. 


Vox. II. No. 56. 


woods and mountainous 


| the moſt glorious — of our conſtitution; 


The berries are ſuppoſed to contain the whole virtues 
of the plant, and ſhould be choſen freſh, plump, full of 
pulp, and of a ſtrong taſte; and theſe, when uſed in 
medicine, are powertul attenuants, diuretics, and car- 
minatives : they diſſolve viſcid humours in the firſt pat- 
ſages, and are conſequently a remedy for the flatulencics 
which theſe diſorders xmas fo They are given in caſes 
of the gravel and other nephritic complaints, in infrac- 
tions of the viſcera, and in ſuppreflions of the menſes; 
and are often made ingredients in clyſters. 

'The berries chewed, or the eſſential oil taken only in 
a few drops, give the urine the ſame ſweet violet-ſcent 
that it has after taking turpentine. But theſe berries 
are not to be given indiſcriminately ; for in hot habits 
they often counteract the very purpoſes intended to be 
anſwered by them, and their uſe ſucceeded with heat, 
even ſuppreſſion of urine, flatulencies, and ſwellings of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines : therefore, in all caſes where 
there is danger of an inflammation, either in the prime 
viz or in the kidnies, the uſe of juniper-berries is to be 
avoided, We keep no preparation of them in the ſhops, 
except the eſſential oil made by diſtillers with water in 
the uſual way; and this is ſeldom made at home, but 
the imported kind is commonly adulterated with oil of 
turpentine, We uſed to keep a diſtilled ſpirituous water 
of juniper in the ſhops ; but the vulgar getting an opi- 
nion of its being a pleaſant dram, the making of it be- 
came the buſineſs not only of the apothecary, but of the 
diſtiller, who ſold it under the name of geneva. Sce tho 
article GENEVA, 

JUNK, in the fea language, old cables cut into ſhort 
pieces, and given to boatſwains for making ſwabs, plats, 
and nippers; as alſo to the ſhip-carpenters, and to poor 
people, to be picked into oakam, for caulking ſhips, &c. 

JUNO, in aſtronomy, the name by which ſome call 
the ſecond of Jupiter's ſatellites. See JUPITER, 

JUNTA, Jux ro, or Juncro, in matters of govern- 
ment, denotes a ſelect council for taking cognizance of 
affairs of great conſequence, which require ſecrecy, 

In Spain and Portugal it ſignifies much the ſame with 


convention, aſſembly or board among us: thus we meet 


with the junta or the three eſtates, of commerce, of to- 
bacco, &c. See the article BoaR D, &c. 

IVORY, Elur, in natural hiſtory, &c. a hard, ſolid 
and firm ſubſtance, of a white colour, and capable of a 
my good poliſh. 

t is the tuſk of the elephant, and is hollow from the 
baſe to a certain height, the cavity being filled with a 
ſoft medullary ſubſtance. 

Theſe tuſks grow on each fide of the elephant's trunk 
in form of a horn. Each tuſk is ſeven or eight feet in 
length, and as thick as a man's thigh at the baſe, and 
almoſt ſolid ; and both together ſometimes weigh about 
three hundred and thirty pounds. 

JUPITER, u, in aſtronomy, one of the ſuperior 
planets, remarkable for his brightneſs. See PLANET. 

JuerTER, in alchymy, denotes the philoſopher's gold. 

JuerTER, in chemiſtry, denotes tin. 

JURATS, Furati, magiſtrates in the nature of al- 
dermen, that govern corporations, together with the 


| mayors or bailiffs. 
is efteemed a very valuable medicine in the jaundice and | 


JURISCONSULTUS, by contraction J C tus, among 
the Romans, a perſon learned in the law, who was con- 
ſulted on the interpretation of the laws and cuſtoms, and 
difficult points in law-ſuits. , 

i eee a power veſted in any perſon to do 
juſtice in caſes of complaint that are brought before him. 

JURISPRUDENCE, the ſcience of the laws, rights, 
cuſtoms, ſtatutes, &c. neceſſary for the diſtributin jullice. 

JURY, in law, denotes twenty-four or twelve men 
ſworn to enquire of a matter of fact, and declare the 
truth, upon ſuch evidence as ſhall be delivered them 
touching the matter in queſtion, 

The jury is to be choſen out of the ſame rank with 
the — accuſed; and, if he be a foreigner, he may 
demand a jury half foreigners and half Engliſhmen. 

Juries are, in theſe kingdoms, the ſupreme judges in 
all courts and in all cauſes in which either the life, pro- 


| perty, or N of any man is concerned: this is 


the diſtinguiſhing privilege of every Briton, and one of 


for as 
every 


—— — — 


JUS 


every one is tried by his peers, the meaneſt ſubjeCt is as 
ſafe and free as the greateſt, 

Juxy-MasTs, in the marine, certain ſpare maſts 
which are erected in a ſhip, when the others are carried 
away 2.0 violence of a ſtorm, or otherwiſe, 


JUST, a ſportive combat on horſeback, man againſt 
man, armed with lances. | 

JUSTICE, Fuftitia, in a moral ſenſe, is one of the 
four cardinal virtues, which gives every perſon his 
due, 

Jusrick, 2 in a legal ſenſe, a perſon de- 
puted by the king to adminiſter 2 to his ſubjects, 
whoſe authority ariſes from his deputation, and not by 
right of magiſtracy. 

JusTICEs of the Peace are perſons appointed by the 
king's commiſſion to keep the peace of the county in 
which they reſide ; and ſome of theſe, who are ſuperior 
in rank or quality, are called juſtices of the quorum, and 
without the preſence or aſſent of theſe, or at leaſt one of 
them, no buſineſs of importance can be diſpatched. 

JusTICEs within Liberties, are juſtices of the peace 
who have the ſame authority in cities or other corporate 
towns as the others have in counties, and their power 
is the ſame, only theſe laſt have the affize of ale and 
beer, wood and victuals, &c. 

JusTIiCE-SEAT is the higheſt foreſt court, always 
held before the lord chief juſtice in eyre of the foreſt ; 
in which court fines are ſet for offences, and judgments 

iven. ; 
5 JUSTICIARY, or Court of JusriciARx, in Scot- 
land, a court of ſupreme juriſdiction of all criminal 
caſes, 

JUSTIFICATION, in law, fignifies a maintaining 
or ſhewing a ſufficient reaſon in court, why the defen- 
dant did what he is called to anſwer, 
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IVV, Hedera, in botany, a well-known everores. 
plant, frequently to be met with growing againſt tree. 
| walls, houſes, and churches. The leaves are angular. 
and the flowers, which grow in an umbel, have each 
hve oblong patent petals, with their points incury+; 
The fruit is a globoſe berry, of a dark colour, hayiy. 
one cell incloſing four or fre large ſeeds, convex on ont 
ſide, and angulated on the other. The bercies are fie. 
quently given by the common people as a febrifuge; 
they purge up and down. 921 
round- Iv, Glechima, in botany, a low plant, which 
own naturally on banks, &c. in many parts of England. 
he leaves are roundiſh, an inch broad, hairy, and cre. 
nated ; the flowers grow on the top of the ſtalks, and 
are monopetalous and ringent, moderately large, and of 
a blue colour. The ſeeds are oval, and four in num- 
ber, which are contained in the cup. 

This plant is of a pungent, nitrous, and earthy taſte, 
and is very opening, diſcutient, and vulnerary: it is 
not only preſcribed in all diſtempers of the lungs and 
breaſt, but alſo accounted good in obſtructions of the 
viſcera; for which reaſon it paſſes for an hepatic, ſple- 
netic, diuretic, and nephritic. 

IXIA, in botany, a genus of triandrious plants, whoſe 
flower cup is an oblong, perſiſtent, bivalvular ſpatha 
the corolla conſiſts of fix oblong, equal, ſpear-ſhaped 
petals. The fruit is an oval three-corner'd capſule, and 
containing three compreſſed cells, which are filled with 
roundiſh ſeeds, 

IXORA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe flower 
is monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped ; the tube is cylin- 
dric, very long and lender ; the limb is plane, and di- 
vided into four ovate ſegments, The fruit is a roundiſh 
bilocular berry, containing two ſeeds, convex on one 


ſide, and angular on the other. 


KEE 


K of our alphabet; being formed by the voice, by 
9 a guttural expreſſion of the breath through 
the mouth, together with a depreſſion of the lower jaw, 
and opening of the teeth, 
Its ſound is much the ſame with that of the hard c, or 
qu; and it is uſed, for the moſt part, only before e, i, and 
x in the beginning of words; as ken, Kill, know, &c, It 
uſed rates. to be always joined with c at the end of 
words, but is at preſent very properly omitted: thus, for 
publick, muſick, & e. we ſay, public, muſic, &.. However, 
in monoſyllables, it is {till retained, as jack, block, mock, 
&c. 

Though it is ſeldom uſed in words derived from the 
French, as being altogether wanting in that language, 
yet we meet with ri/e, burleſt, &c. in uy good authors, 
inſtead of riſque, burleſque : and, indeed, the former ortho- 
raphy is certainly molt agreeable to the genius of the 
Engliſh language. 

The letter & is derived from the Greek kappa, k or x; 
it being unknown to the Romans, though we ſometimes 
meet with kalendæ inſtead of calendæ. 

As a numeral, K denotes 259; and with a line over it, 


K 250000. 

KLMPFERIA, in botany, a genus of the monan- 
dria-monogynia claſs of plants, the flower of which con- 
ſiſts of a ſingle petal,” with a long ſlender tube, and the 
limb is divided into fix ſegments : the fruit is a roundiſh 
and ſomewhat trigonal capſule with three cells, each 
containing a conſiderable number of ſeeds. 

The roots of this plant are the galangals of the ſhops. 
See the article GALANGALS. 

KAOLIN, one of the ſubſtances whereof China-ware 
is made; being no other than a kind of talc reduced to 
powder, and made into a paſte with water. 

The peculiar property of kaolin is, that it is very dif- 
Feultly, if at all vitrifiable : fo that being mixed with 
petunſe, 2 ſubſtance eaſily vitrifiable, the mixture pro- 
duces a ſemi-vitrification in the fire, which is what we 
cal! china or porcelain. 

KEBLA, an appellation given by the Mahometans to 
that part of the world where the temple of Mecca is 
ituated, towards which they are obliged to turn them- 
lelves when they pray. 

KECKLING, among ſailors, certain pieces of rope 
wound about the cable, to prevent it from being fretted 
or chafed by the ſhip's ſtem or bow. 
KEDGE-ANCHOR, among ſailors, a ſmall anchor 
uſed in harbours and rivers, either to remove the ſhip 
from one place to another, by the help of certain tranſ- 
porting ropes, called warps, or to keep her ſteady as ſhe 
des at anchor, eſpecially at the turn of the tide, when 
© may come ſo nigh it as to entangle the flooks of it 
with her cable, if not kept from it by the kedge. See 
the article ANCHOR. 
| NEEL, in naval architecture, the principal piece of 
timber firſt laid upon the blocks, which ſupports the | 
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or k, the tenth letter, and ſeventh conſonant ; 


KER 


whole fabric of a ſhip in the ſame manner as the back- 
bone ſuſtains the human body, When this cannot he 
had of a ſufficient depth iu one piece, there is a ſtrong 
thick plank faſtened tc the bottom, called the falſe-keel, 
which alſo ſerves to fave the bottom of the main-keel, 

KEEL is alſo a veſſel employed in divers parts of Nor- 
thumberland to bring coals dowa the rivers to the ſhips, 
into which they diſcharge them for exportation, 

KEELSON, or KrLsov, is the upper part of the 
keel, or that part of it which is within the ſhip. It is 
laid over the floor timbers, and bolted through them to 
the keel; this is alſo, like the keel, of three or four pieces 
of timber ſcarfed together. 

KEEPER, or chief Warden of the Forefl, an officer 
who has the chief government of a royal foreſt, and the 
check of the other officers, 

The lord chief juſtice in Eyre, when he is to hold his 
juſtice- ſeat, ſends out his general ſummons to the keeper 
forty days before, that all under-officers may have proper 
warning to appear at a day aſſigned. 

KEEPER of the great Kcal, is a lord by his office, He 
is one of the king's privy-council, through whoſe hands 
paſs all charters, commiſſions, and grants of the king 
under the great ſeal, without which all fuch inſtruments 
are, by law, of no force. He has the ſame authority, 
pre-eminence, &c, as the lord chancellor has for the 
time being, and both offices are now executed by him, 

KEEPER of the privy Seal, a lord by his office, thro” 
whoſe hands paſs all charters ſigned by the king, before 
they come to the great ſeal, and ſome things which do 
not paſs the great ſeal at all. He is a privy-counſellor, 
and was anciently reckoned one of the great officers of 
the realm, 

KELP, a fixed alt, or particular ſpecies of alcaline 
ſalt, procured by burning the weeds which grow plenti- 
fully on ſome — and reducing it to ſolid lumps or 
cakes of aſhes, See the article KALI. 

KENKS, in the ſea-language, doublings in a tope or 
cable, when handed in and out, ſo that it does not run 
eaſy ; or when any rope makes turns or twiſts, and does 
not run free in the block, then it is ſaid to make kenks. 

KERMES, round reddiſh-brown grains, about the 
ſize of peas, found in Spain, Italy, and the fouthern 
parts of France, adhering to the branches of the ſcarlet 
oak. | 

The female of this ſpecies, which is what we know by 
the name kermes in the ſhops, is, when full grown, of a 
roundiſh figure, and of a deep purpliſh blue colour, 
covered with a fine whitiſh or greyiſh duſt, like 


that on the ſurface.of a ripe plum; in this ſtate it is not 


eaſy to diſtinguiſh its limbs, or indeed its natural form. 
It adheres in this ſtate to the leaves and young ſhoots of 
the ilex, and is collected thence for the ſhops. The male 
is a very ſmall fly, which would ſcarce be thought to 
belong to the ſame ſpecies, if it were not ſeen impregnat- 
ing the females ; its body is oblong, its head ſmall, its 


eyes little and black, and its wings whitiſh, and full of 
brown 
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brown and ſomewhat rigid nerves. It is the female that 
is ven for uſe | ö 

ermes, as brought to us, is a ſmall roundiſh body, 
of the bigneſs of a pea: when cut, it is found to be a 
mere membranaceous bag, containing a multitude of lit- 
tle diſtin& granules, which are ſoft and juicy. It is a 
very valuable commodity, and ſerves for two very great 
uſes ; the dyers in ſcarlet finding it as valuable in their 
ways as the phyſicians in theirs. 

he kermes intended for the dyers is beſt kept whole, 
only deſtroying the principle of life in the eggs, by means 
of vinegar; but that intended for medicinal purpoſes, is 
more properly managed in another way : they are to be 
gathered when fully diſtended, and while yet perfectly 
covered with bloom, and are to be immediately put iato 
a mortar, and bruiſed to pieces, After which they are 
to be ſet in a cool place for ſeven or eight hours, in 
which time their juice will be rendered much leſs tough 
and viſcuous than it was on the firſt bruiſing ; after this, 
it is to be preſſed pretty ſtrongly, in order to get out the 
whole. The liquor thus drawn, is to be ſet by for ſome 
hours to ſettle ; the clear juice is then to be decanted off, 
and an equal quantity of fine ſugar is to be added to it, 
with which it is to he boiled ger a very gentle fire, to 
the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, which is called kermes-juice 
in the ſhops. It will keep a long time, and the confec- 
tion of alkermes is generally made from it. See the 
article ALKERMES. 

The kermes is in great eſteem as a reſtorative, and is 
ſaid to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and aſſiſt digeſtion, at the 
ſame time that it invigorates and enlivens in an uncom- 
mon manner. It is alſo in great eſteem among the mid- 
wives, as a cordial and ſtrengthener for lying-in-wo- 
men, and as a preventer of abortions, 

The people who prepare kermes for the dyers, often 
let the eggs hatch as they lie in drying, and then ſprink- 
ling them with vinegar they kill them, and form them 
into a ſort of cakes, which keep very well a long 
time, 

KERMES-MINERAL, Pulvis Carthuſianorum, in phar- 
macy, a preparation of antimony, made up in the ſol- 
lowing manner. Take of antimony, four pounds; ſo- 
lution of fixt nitre per deliquium, one pound ; rain 
water, three pounds ; boil them two hours, and then 
filter the boiling decoction through paper; let it fiand 
at reſt twenty-four hours, and it will let fall a yellowiſh 
or ſaffron-coloured powder, the fluid becoming clear. 
This fluid being then poured off by inclination, the 
powder muſt be waſhed by repeated effuſions of warm 


water, and four ounces of ſpirit of wine being burnt | 


upon it, afterwards kept for uſe. | 

This powder, according to Quincy, is a moſt effica- 
cious deobſtruent, and therefore extremely uſeful in ſcro- 
phulous obſtinate, ſcorbutic, and all ſuch caſes as ariſe 
from glandular obſtruction, as likewiſe in chloretic, 
cachectic, and hyſterical habits, where the vitiated craſis 
of the blood has impaired the vis vitæ, and debilitated 
the ſecretive powers : it has been recommended alſo in 
fevers ; but the uſe of medicines of this claſs, is not yet 
ſufficiently authorized by experience, to render ſuch a 
practice eligible, 

KERNING, in the ſalt-works, implies the cryſtal- 
lization of ſalt. 

KETCH, in marine affairs, implies a veſſel with 
two maſts, a main and a mizzen-maſt, 

The principal uſe of this ſort of veſſel is to bombard 
à place, being furniſhed with mortars, bombs, carcaſes, 


&c. for this employment, and built remarkably ſtrong 


to encounter the ſhock of firing ſhells for a continu- 


ance. . 
KETTLE-DRuu, in the art of war. See the article 
DRuu. 


KEVELS, in ſhip-building, a ſort of frame com- 
poſed of two pieces of wood thruſt into a third, which is 
bolted to the inſide of the ſhip: the uſe of which is to 
faſten ſome rope to, but more particularly the main and 
fore ſheets. See the article SHEET, 

KEY, Claris, a well known inſtrument for opening 
and ſhutting the locks of doors, cheſts, bureaus, and the 
like. See the article Lock. | 


Key, in muſic, a certain fundamental note, or tone, | 
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to which the whole piece, be it in concerto, ſonata 
cantata, &c. is accommodated, and with which & 
uſually begins, but always ends. See the article CLEFE, 

KEY is alſo uſed for an index, or explanation of 
a cipher, See the article C1PHER, 

EYs likewiſe denote thoſe little pieces in the fore 
part of an organ, ſpinnet, or harpſichord, whereby the 
jacks are played, ſo as to ſtrike the ſtrings of the inſtru- 
ment, and wind is given to the pipes by railing and 
ſinking the ſucker of the ſound- board. 

Key-STONE of an Arch, or Vault, that placed at 
the top or vertex of an arch, to bind the two ſweeps 
together, 

IDNEYS, Renes, in anatomy, are two red viſcera 
of an oblong figure, ſituated at the loins, one on each 
ſide; their hollow fide being turned inward, and their 
convex ſide outward, They are placed near the loweſt 
ſpurious ribs ; but their fituation is not exactly regy. 
lar; for in ſome ſubjects they are a little higher, and in 
others a little lower; and one of them is not unfre- 
quently placed a little above the other: it is not always 
the ſame kidney that is placed higheſt ; but ſometimes 
the right, and ſometimes the left ; however, they are 
ſometimes perfectly even. 

The kidneys are connected with the loins, the lower 
ribs, the colon, the ſuccenturiati, the renal veſſels, and 
the ureters. They have two membranes, the one robuſt 
and common, called the adipoſe membrane: this ſur- 
rounds them but looſely, and is furniſhed with its own 
proper veflels. The other membrane is proper, and is 
very thin, and every where applied cloſely to the ſub- 
ſtance of the kidneys. 

The length of the kidneys is five or fix fingers, the 
breadth three, and the thickneſs about a finger and a half, 
Its ſurface, in adults, is ſmooth and equal, but in the 
foetus in human ſubjects, and in grown animals of many 
kinds, it is irregularly divided, as it were into a number 
of lobes. 

The veſſels of the kidneys, are, like thoſe of the liver, 
included in a membrane, from the peritonæum. The 
arteries and veins are large, and called emulgents, and 
venal veſlels ; theſe are produced from the aorta and vena 
cava, The nerves are from the plexus renalis ; and 
there is a large excretory duct, called the ureter. There 
are alſo a number of lymphatics, paſſing to the recepta- 
culum chyli. The ſubſtance of the ©: da is firm and 
hard, and is of two kinds. 1. The exterior, or cortical, 
which, according to Malpighi, is glandulous ; but ac- 
cording to the diſcoveries of Ruyſch, is throughout 
elegantly vaſculous. 2. The interior, which is tubulous, 
wh, expreſſed by the name of tubuli urinarii Bellini : this 
terminates in ten or twelve papillæ, which open by a 
multitude of apertures into the pelvis ; but theſe Dapille 
are not found in all ſubjects. 

The uſe of the kidneys is to ſecrete the urine from the 
blood, into the pelvis. See the articles Pelvis, Succenturiati, 


'A 
KILDERRIN, a kind of liquid meaſure in England 
that contains two firkins, or 3 gallons, beer mea- 
ſure, and ſixteen ale meaſure, Two kilderkins make 2 
bar rel, and four a hogſhead. 

KING, a potentate, who rules ſingly and ſovereign- 
ly over a people; he is more or leſs limited, according to 
what country he governs. 

KinG at Arms, or of Arms, an officer who directs the 
heralds, preſides at their chapters, and has the juriſdic- 
tion of armory, There are three kings of arms in Eng- 
land, namely, Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy. 

Garter principal KING at Arms. He, among other 
privileges, marſhals the ſolemnities at the funerals of the 
prime nobility, and carries the garter to kings and princes 
beyond ſea, dap joined in commiſſion with ſome peer 
of the kingdom. See the article GARTER, 

Clarencieux KING at Arms, ſo called from the duke of 
Clarence, to whom he firſt belonged, He marſhals the 
funerals of baronets, knights, eſquires, and gentlemen 
on the ſouth ſide of Trent. 

Norroy Kix d at Arms does the ſame on the north {ide 
of Trent; and theſe two laſt are called provincial he- 
ralds, as dividing the kingdom between them into tw? 


inces. 
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ating dung, for the above purpoſes, 


Theſe, by charter, have power to ſet down noble- 
men's pedigrees, diſtinguiſh their arms, appoint perſons 
their arms, and, with Garter, direct the other heralds, 

Latterly the earl marſhal of England, of Cs com- 
miſſion, to perſonate the king, creates the gs at arms. 

Lim KinG at Arms, Tor Scotland, is the ſecond king 
at arms for Great Britain; he is inveſted and folemnly 
crowned. He publiſhes the king's proclamations, mar- 
ſhals, funerals, reverſes arms, appoints meſſengers at 

85 &c. 
n Bancus Regius, in law, a court held 
in Weſtminſter-hall, fo called, in regard the king is 
ſuppoſed to ſit in perſon as judge of the court, and may 
do ſo whenever he pleaſes : wherefore all writs, &c. in 
this court, are made returnable coram nobis, and not 
coram juſticiariis noſtris, as in the common-pleas, 

The judges are the lord chief juſtice, and three other 
puny juſtices. Here are principally determined matters 
relating to the crown and the peace. When any are 
aggrieved by an order of juſtices or quarter- ſeſſions, they 
have recourſe hither : the rights of election of mayors, 
bailiffs, conſtables, &c, are, upon mandamus's, ſettled 
here, and prohibitions iſſued to ſtay proceedings in the 
eccleſiaſtical court. Here any debt or contract may be 
ſued for, as well. as in any other court, and may as ex- 
peditiouſly proceed, 

KINK. See KENKS. y 

KITCHEN GARDEN, a piece of ground laid out for 
the cultivation of fruit, herbs, pulſe, and other vegetables 
uſed in the kitchen. 

A kitchen-garden ought to be ſituated near the 
ſtables, from whence the dung may be eaſily conveyed 
into it. The beſt figure „ and moſt 
convenient for culture, is either a ſquare or an oblong; 
theſe forms can moſt conveniently be divided and ſub⸗ 
divided into right- angled pieces for each particular crop, 
which cannot ſo well be done in an irregular figure: 
but what is of more conſideration, is the choice of a 
good ſoil, not too wet nor too dry, but of a middling 
quality, eaſy to work, and by no means over-ſhadowed 
by trees, buildings, &c. ſo as to be entirely free to the 
ſun and air, except the north ſide, where a diſtant 
plantation is very proper to preſerve the early crops 
from being damaged in the ſpring by the cold winds ; 
but theſe plantations ſhould not be too near, nor very 
large; for it has been found, where kitchen-gardens 
are placed near woods, or large plantations, they have 
been much more troubled with blights in the ſpring 
than thoſe which have been more expoſed, This 
ground ſhould be walled round; againſt which may be 
trained different ſorts of fruit- trees; the borders adjoin- 
ing to them may be about eight or ten feet, which 
will give the roots of the trees liberty to extend, and 
alſo are of uſe on the ſouth ſide to raiſe many ſorts 
of early plants; and thoſe expoſed to the north, are 
ſerviceable for plants of later growth; avoiding thoſe 
ſorts which are deep rooted. 

In the diviſion of the ground, it ſhould be laid out 
in quarters, according as the figure of it will admit: 
theſe quarters ſhould be proportioned to the whole; if 
an are too ſmall, much ground will be loſt in walks; 
and as the quarters ſhould be ſurrounded with eſpalier 
fruit-trees, the plants will draw up flender for want of a 
more open expoſure : the width of the walks ſhould alſo be 
proportioned to the fie of the ground; theſe in a ſmall 
garden need not be above fix feet wide; but in a larger 
one, ten feet is not too much. On each ſide of the 
walks that are not next the walls, ſhould be a border, 
about three or four feet wide, between it and the eſpalier ; 
theſe are uſeful for raiſing various ſorts of ſmall herbs, 
ſallads, &c. which do not root too deep in the ground. 

The quarters ſhould not be ſown or planted with the 
ſame crop two years together; but the crops ſhould be 
annually changed, or oftener, according to their time of 
duration. 

One of the beſt ſheltered quarters (which ſhould be 
3s near the ſtables as can be admitted) ſhould be appro- 
priated for che hot-beds, or raiſing early melons, cu- 
cumbers, &c. and to theſe there ſhould be a paſlage 
from the ſtables, for the conveniency of wheeling or 
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Water is abſolutely neceſſary in a kitchen- garden; 
for, without its aid, numbers of culinary plants would 
periſh in hot dry ſeaſons; therefore, thoſe who lay out 
a kitchen-garden, would do well to conſider this impor- 


tant article. 


The principal points of the general culture conſiſts in 
well digging and manuring the ſoil, which, if of a ſtrong 
nature, ſhould be meliorated with ſand, horſe-dung, 
aſhes, rotten wood, and ſuch light ſubſtances ; but if it 
is light or ſandy, then the dung of hogs, cows, loam, 
&c. is the beſt manure for it, 

KNAVE, in old law books, an appellation given to 
a man ſervant, or even to a male child. 

KNEE, Genu, in anatomy, the articulation of the 
thigh and leg-bones, 

he two principal motions of this joint are flexion 
and extenſion : in the former of theſe the leg may be 
brought to a very acute angle with the thigh, by the 
condyles of the thigh-bone being round and ſmoothed fo 
far backwards; and in performing this, the patella is 
pulled down by the tibia, When the leg is to be ex- 
tended, the patella is drawn upwards, and the tibia for- 


wards, by the extenſor-muſcles, which, by means of the 


protuberant joint, and this thick bone with its ligament, 
have the chord with which they act, at a conſiderable 
angle, and therefore at with 2 e; but, in order 
that the body may be ſupported by a 
column, they are reſtrained by the poſterior croſs liga- 
ment, from pulling the leg — than to a ſtraight 
line with the thigh ; and when this is done, the thigh 
and leg are almoſt as immoveable as if they were one 
continued bone: but when the joint is a little bent, the 
poſterior ligament is relaxed, and the petalla not tightly 
braced ; therefore the ſuperficial cavities of the tibia will 
allow this bone to be moved a little to either ſide, or 
with a ſmall rotation ; which is done by the motion of 
the external cavity backwards and forwards on the in- 
ternal, which ſerves as a kind of axis. The rotation of 
the, leg outwards is of great advantage to us in crofling 
our legs on ſeveral neceſſary occaſions; though it is 
wiſely ordered by providence, that this motion ſhould 
not be very great, ſince this would have oecaſioned fre- 
quent luxations, While all theſe motions are perform- 
ing, the only part of the tibia that moves immediately 
on the condyles, is only ſo much as is within the carti- 
laginous rings, which by the thickneſs of their outſides 
make the cavities of the tibia more horizontal, by raiſ- 
ing their external ſide, where the ſurface of the tibia 
ſlants downwards; by which means the motions of this 


joint are more equal and ſteady than they would other- 


wiſe have been. The cartilages are fitted to do this 
good office in the different motions and poſtures of the 
member, by being capable of changing a little their 
ſituation ; and this alſo contributes to make the motions 
larger and quicker, 

&NEE of the Head, in ſhip-building, a large piece of 
timber fayed and bolted to the ſtem, on which the figure 
or image of the head reſts : by reaſon of its great breadth 
at the upper part, it is compoſed of ſeveral pieces: it is 
let into the head, and faſtened to the ſhip's bows on cach 
ſide by knees, which are called the cheeks of the head: 
it is alſo ſcarfed to the head of the fore-foot, and faſten- 
ed to the ſtem by a knee, called a ſtandard, in the form 
of a K. This is commonly called cut-water by ſeamen. 

KNEES, in ſhip-building, certain crooked pieces of 
timber, one leg or arm of which is bolted to the beams, 
and the other to the ſhip's ſide. T hey are cither lodg- 
ing or hanging : the hanging knees are fayed up and 
down; and the other fore and aft on the inſide of the 
ſhip, reſting upon clamps. 

KNIGH „a perſon who, on account of ſome mar- 
tial feat or notable action, is by the king raiſed to a rank 
above a gentleman. 

Knights were originally ſaid to be adopted, now we 
call it dubbed, as being ſuppoſed, in ſome meaſure, the 
ſons of him who knighted them. 

The principal ceremonies at the creation of a knight 
were a box on the the ear, a ſtroke with a ſword on the 
ſhoulder, putting on a ſhoulder-belt, gilt ſword, ſpurs, 
&c. after which, being properly armed, he was ſolemn- 
ly led to the church, 

Camden 


m perpendicular 


Camden deſcribes the manner of making knights ba- 
chelors, which is the loweſt, though the moſt ancient 
order of knighthood in England; the perſon kneeling 
was gently ſtruck on the ſhoulder and accoſted by the 
prince in theſe words, Riſe, and be a knight in the 
name of God.” 

Kid alſo denotes a perſon admitted into any or- 
der, with certain marks of diſtinction, as the knights of 
the Garter, of the Elephant, of the Holy Ghoſt, of 
Malta, &c. | 

KnicnrTs of the Shire, or KNIGHTS of Parliament, in 
the Britiſh polity, are two knights or gentlemen of 
eſtate, who are elected, on the king's writ, by the free- 
holders of every county, to repreſent them in parliament, 

The qualifications of a knight of the ſhire, is to be 
poſſeſſed of 600 1. per ann. in a freehold eſtate. Their 
expences during their 21 * by a ſtatute of Henry 
VIII. to be defrayed by the county; but this is now 
ſcarce ever req vired. 

KnicaT-MARSHAL, an officer in the king's houſe- 
hold, who has juriſdiction and r of any tranſ- 
greſſion within the king's houſhold and verge; as alſo 
of contracts made there, whereof one of the houſe is 

arty. ' 

F ene. Haas, in ſhip- building, two ſtrong pieces 
of timber placed on each ſide of the deck of a merchant 
ſhip. They are uſed to ſupport the windlaſs, or roller, 
by which the cable is wound into the ſhip ; and as each 
of them is formed of two pieces, they can be occaſional] 

taken down and ſeparated, to remove the cable from off 
the windlaſs, which reſts upon and turns round in the 
knight-heads: they are otherwiſe called bits, and in 
this ſenſe the upper part only is called the knight-head. 

KNOTS of the Log-Line, the diviſions on the log- 
line, See the article C | 


KENOTTING, among ſailors, untwiſting the ends 
of a rope, and interweaving them curiouſly amonęſt 
each other, ſo as to form knots of various ſhapes 
amongſt which they number the diamond-knot, the 
| wall-knot or walnut, the roſe-knot, bow-line-knot 
double diamond-knot, &c. 1 

KNOWLEDGE, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts 
in the perception of the connection and agreement, or 
diſagreement and repugnancy of our ideas: and ſo it 
ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from ignorance. 

The whole ſtock of our knowledge conſiſts of four 
heads, namely, identity or diverſity, relation, co-exiſ- 
tence, and real exiſtence. 

As to the identity or diverſity of our ideas, it is the 
firſt act of the mind to perceive its own ideas, and, ſo 
far as it perceives them, to know what each is, and 
thereby find out their difference. 

The next kind of agreement or diſagreement in our 
ideas, is co-exiſtence or non-co-exiſtence in the ſame 
ſubject, and this belongs particularly to ſubſtances, 

The fourth ſort is that of actual exiſtence, agreein 
to any idea. The mind becomes poſſeſſed of truth ſe- 
veral ways, which conſtitute ſo many different ſpecies of 
knowledge. Thus, when the mind has a preſent view 
of the agreement or diſagreement of any of its ideas, or 
relation they bear to one another, this is called actual 
1 | | 

Secondly, a man is ſaid to know a propoſition, when 
having once evidently perceived the agreement or dif. 
1 of the ideas of which it conſiſts, and fo lodg- 
ed in his memory, the mind aſſents to it without any 


— 


heſitation whenever it comes to be again reflected upon; 
and this may be called habitual knowledge. | 


KOLLOW, the name of a black earth found in vari- 
ous parts of the kingdom, 
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LAB 


Or 1, the eleventh letter and ci ht conſonant: 
oO! Ou! alphabet. It is a ſemi-xowel, formed in 


LAST the VOICE, by intercepting the breath between 
tongue and the fore part of the palate, with 
Fly mouth pony 

There is ſomething ol 


- 
13 (08 
* 3 \ o 


aſpiration in its ſound, and 


therefore the Britons uſually double it, or add an + to 
i: as in lau, or hen, a temple 

in Un liſh words of one {v!lable, it is doubled at the 
end; a5 in all, wall, m:{t, wool, &c. but in words of 
1104 ſables than one, it is only fingle at the end; as 


in Fee, proportional, &e. It may be placed after mol 
1 ſynuants, as in Ile, cleur, flame, SC. 
A. 2 numeral letter, L denotes 50; and with a daſh 


it, thus, I, 50000. Uſed as an abbreviature, 
i, ſtands for Lucius; and L. L. S. for a ſeſterce. See 
f 1 ESTERCE, 


„, in muſic, the ſyllable by which Guido denoted 
the laut ſound of cach hexachord : if it begins in C, it 
to our A; ; il in G, to E; and if in F, to ID. 
LABARUM, in Roman antiquity, the ſtandard borne 


eut+7x 
«+44 dr % 


tc Roman emperors, being arich purple ſtreamer, 
„ * 4 | be: 
. 1759 A NUM, or Laraxum,. in pharmacy, a reſin 
nm; Uh r kind, "then rh too him in its conhiitence 
0 ULATTOTHY he fluid ones, 
ore two kinds of labdanums in the ſhops, the 


11. 025 and maſles of an irregular tgure, the other 
um wto a fort of oblong rolls. The former is 
te beit, but not eaſy to be met whos It is of a 

x. ( ry pPproge hing tc 0 blac Kii „ con rab!) heavy, 


1 confiltence, of a ſtrong and not unplcatant 
„Anek of at arom: but not very azrceable taſte, 
„ tnrih which produces it is one of ho pol yandria 
and one of the herbæ * pentape- 


tic, 
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121 Carte ex adverto binis of Ray. It is a low 
b.-of che ciſtus kind, ſpre: ading itfelt on the ground, 
e kiſing to more than two feet high. T he labda- | 
LUN 45 Cl 10 040 in the following manner: they take a kind | 
wo but without teeth, and to this they fix 
um wo 1 thongs of untanned Rather. with 
ſerument N collect the labdanum, during the 
the da „ by draw Ng it ſeveral times over the 
Aber "aft erwards ſcrape oft the reſin from thete | 
. put It up for uſe. The propereft ſcaſon for 
> oihints is in the dog- days, in the lereneſt weather, 


: 1 there is no wind. 
IId num is uſed n to attenuate and 


in rnally it is [cy wied, though it is 


difcuſs 


ore atly 


e by ſome at Lainſt e Matarrns, . in dyſenteric 6. 
I. Ah fa long thin braſs ruler, with a ſmall ficht at 
05 and a center-hole at the other; commonly 
w tangont line on the edge of a circumferen Or, | 
r Ugey, Ne. | 
l. abt, in law,, a narrow flip of parchment, &c. af- | 
ed to ga decd te hold the ſeal. It alſe denotes any 
*nnexcd by way of addition or explication to a 

WEL which is otherwiſe called a codicil. 
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monk's hood, 


LAB 


LABEL, in heraldry, a fillet uſually placed in tho 
middle and along the chief of the coat, without touch- 
Ins its cxtreinitics, adorned with pendants, and the 
ninth part of the chief in breadth. It particularly dit- 
tinduiſhes a fccond brother from the cl} deft. 


LABIAL, in 


grammar, denotes fuch letters as arc 


chiefly pronounced by the motion of the lips; and fo 
tand contradiftinou! ithed from palatal, dental, guttural, 
&c. ; 


LABIATE Vue, in bot: any, fuch irrconlar r: 
petalous flowers as, Tor the moſt part; are d ed 1 t 
two lips; the upper is called the crefl, the unde; 
beard, In fome ſpecies the upper lip is turned upwards, 
as in oround-ivy ; but moſt uſually it is convex 
ich lower Ip repreſents a kind of 
hence celled galcate, 
riculate Power: 
lat plants. 

LL ABC) 
. or the 
rations; where the 
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cucullate, and galt 
- in which form ate molt of the yo 
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NAT ORV, or LI AnoRATOR V, the chemiſts 

place where they perform their one- 
Furnaces are built, their veſts, kept, 

&c. and in general, the term Jaboratory is applied to: 

place where phylica! experiments in pharma, 

ry, pyrotechny, &. are performed. 


cheniü— 
See Fun Nx Ack, &c. 
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Explanation of Plate J. I. repreſentino the ine of a che- 
ical Laburiata! Ys 
Len. 1. A balncum maria, for diſtilling with a glass 
cucurbit 


1 a o 1 * 3 * 2 * * 
1118. liquid, Wit 1tsS « lafs ſtopple. 


3 The Uliuvws oi the forge and rever! beratory ſur- 
nac. 

4. 82 Other 5 for holding water. 

6. The a ſli. the laboratorv. 

An 5 s for meaſemmng the quantity of air 
that efcapcs dur. g fermentation, 

8. A vcilc] for tlic ſublimation of the flowers of ben- 


jamin. 


9. A double matras, or circulatory veſſel for digeſ- 
tion. 
1. A vel] for 


drawing the heavy efiential oils, in- 


Vented | Venel. 
II. An: Ubie, WALL s cucur dt. 
* 0 » * 7 * * oh TN 
12, 14, 15. Yclicans, or circulatory veſſels. 
8 14 "hy - . * : 2 1 
[| $* { 2501 1 1 61 tue taborito; * 


16, 17. ünnels. 

18. M bolt-head, with an alembic, for diſtilling in 
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LA B 


L Or 1, the eleventh letter and eighth elt 


of our alphabet. It is a ſemi-vowel, formed in 

the voice, by intercepting the breath between 

the tip of the tongue and the fore part of the palate, with 
the mouth open. 

There is ſomething of aſpiration in its ſound, and 
therefore the Britons uſually double it, or add an h to 
it; as in lan, or han, a temple. | 

In Engliſh words of one ſyllable, it is doubled at the 
end; as in all, wall, mill, wool, &c. but in words of 


more ſyllables than one, it is only ſingle at the end; as | 


in foretel, proportional, &c. It may be placed after moſt 
of the conſonants, as in blue, clear, flame, &c. 

As a numeral letter, L denotes 50; and with a daſh 
over it, thus, L, '50000. Uſed as an abbreviature, 
I, ſtands for Lucius; and L. L. S. for a ſeſterce. See 
the article SESTERCE, | 

LA, in muſic, the ſyllable by which Guido denoted 


the laſt ſound of each hexachord : if it begins in C, it 


anſwers to our A; if in G, to E; and if in F, to D. 

LABARUM, in Roman antiquity, the ſtandard borne 
before the Roman emperors, being a rich purple ſtreamer, 
ſupported by a ſpear. 

LABDANUM, or LABA NUN, in pharmacy, a reſin 
of the ſofter kind, though too firm in its conſiſtence to 
he ranked among the fluid ones, 

There are two kinds of labdanums in the ſhops, the 
one in cakes and maſſes of an irregular figure, the other 
twiſted up into a fort of oblong rolls. The former is 
much the beſt, but not eaſy to . met with. It is of a 
cark colour, approaching to blackiſh, conſiderably heavy, 
of a tough conſiſtence, of a ſtrong and not unpleaſant 
ime!l, and of an aromatic, but not very azreeable taſte. 

The ſhrub which produces it is one of the polyandria 
monogynia of Linnzus, and one df the herbæ pentape- 
talæ foliis in caule ex adverſo binis of Ray. It is a low 
iarub, of the ciſtus kind, ſpreading itſelf on the ground, 
and rarely riſing to more than two feet high. The Jabta, 
num is coliedief in the following manner: they take a kind 
of wooden rake, but without teeth, and to this they fix 
a number of long thongs of untanned leather. With 
ts nſtrument they collect the labdanum, during the 
heat ct the day, by drawing it ſeveral times over the 
{hrubs, They afterwards ſcrape off the reſin from theſe 
thongs, ad put it up for ufe. © The propereſt ſeaſon for 
this buſineſs is in the dog-days, in the ſereneſt weather, 
and when there is no wind. ; 

Labdanum is uſed externally, to attenuate and diſcuſs 
tumors ; internally it is rarely uſed, though it is greatly 
extolled by ſome againſt catarrhs, and in dyſenteries, 

LABEL, a long thin braſs ruler, with a ſmall ſight at 
one end, and a center-hole at the other; commonly 
uſed with a tangent line on the edge of a circumferentor, 
to take altitudes, &c. a 

-APEL, in law, a narrow flip of parchment, &c. af- 
fred to a deed to hold the ſeal. It alſo denotes any 


* * 


ber annexed by way of addition or explication to a 


latter will, which is otherwiſe called a codicil. 


„E AD 


LABEL, in heraldry, a fillet uſually placed in the 
middle and along the chief of the coat, without touch- 
ing its extremities, adorned with pendants, and the 
ninth wk of the chief in breadth. It particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhes a ſecond brother from the eldeſt, | 

LABIAL, in grammar, denotes ſuch letters as are 
chiefly 1 by the motion of the lips; and ſo 
ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from palatal, dental, guttural, 


8 

LABIATE PFlawers, in botany, ſuch irregular mono- 
petalous flowers as, for the moſt part, are divided into 
two lips ; the upper is called the creſt, the under the 
beard. In ſome ſpecies the upper lip is turned upwards, 
as in ground-ivy ; but moſt uſually it is convex above, 
and with the lower lip repreſents a kind of helmet or 


monk's hood, hence called galeate, cucullate, and gale- 


riculate flowers; in which form are moſt of the verticil- 


late plants. 


LABORATORY, or ELABoRAToRy, the chemiſts 
workhouſe, or the place where they perform their ope- 
rations; where the furnaces are built, their veſſels kept, 
&c. and in general, the term laboratory is applied to any 


| place where phyſical experiments in pharmacy, chemi- 


ſtry, pyrotechny, &c. are performed. See Fukxace, &c. 


Explanation of Plate LI. repreſenting the inſide of a che- 


mical Labbratory. 


Fig. 1. A balneum maria, for diſtilling with a glaſs 
cucurbit. 5 | 

2. A veſſel for holding liquids, with its glaſs ſtopple. 
3 The bellows of the forge and reverberatory fur- 


nace. 


4, 5. Other veſſels for holding water. 

6. The ſhelf of the laboratory. 

7. An apparatus for meaſuring the quantity of air 
that eſcapes during fermentation, 

8. A vellel for the ſublimation of the flowers of ben- 
jamin. | | 

9. A double matras, or circulatory veſſel for digeſ- 
tion. ; ; 

19. A veſſel for drawing the heavy eflential oils, in- 
vented by M. Venel. 

11. An alembic, with its cucurbit. 

12, 14; 15. Pelicans, or circulatory veſſels, 

13. Upper ſhelf of the laboratory. 


16, 17. Tunnels. 


18. A bolt-head, with an alembic, for diſtilling in 


balneum maria. 
19. A digeſtiffg veſſel. 
20, 21. Retorts, 
22. A reecyer. | 
23% Aludels for extracting the ſpirit of ſulphur, ac- 


| cording to Stah!'s method. 


24, 25 (ele for holding medicines. 
26. A , ano fetches ccals, &c. for the laboratory. 
27. I. nanor furnace, 


1 | . 
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28. A matraſs or bolt-head, placed in digeſtion. 

29. The tower of the athanor. 

30. A phyſician conferring with the chemiſt on the 
ſubject of ſolution. 

31. Table of the laboratory. 

32. Glaſs veſſels, containing diſſolved metals. 

33. The chemiſt, 

34. Eſſay furnace. 

35. Tunnels for filtrating liquors. 

36. A table pierced for holding the tunnels. 

37, 38, 39, 40. Receivers placed under each tunnel. 

41. A receiver adapted to a retort placed in the 
furnace 42. 

43. An open furnace. 

44. A chemiſt making projections for a clyſſus, or an 
extract prepared from various ſubſtances. 

45, 46, 47. Apparatus for making the clyſſus. 

A boy waſhing the veſſels of the laboratory. 

49. A veſſel full of water. 

50. Another boy belonging to the laboratory. 

Portable LABOR AT OR, an invention of the late Dr. 
Shaw, who, finding by experience, that the greateſt ob- 
ſtacle to the — pra of chemiſtry, aroſe from the 
difficulty of procuring: proper furnaces, veſſels, utenſils, 
and materials for that purpoſe, introduced what he call- 
ed a portable laboratory, by which alone all the opera- 
tions of chemiſtry may be performed. This laboratory, 
fitted for performing its ſeyeral offices, is repreſented on 
Plate LII. fig. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7» 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 


The contrivance of this laboratory is ſuch, that not 
only complete courſes of chemical experiments and ope- 
rations may be commodiouſly performed by its means, but 
all the medicines may be prepared, in ſuch quantities, as 
to ſupply not only the demands of a family, but of an 
apothecary's ſhop, in moderate buſineſs. The firſt per- 
ſon who planned out this ſort of furnace was Beecher, 
and the 2 executed by Dr. Shaw is an improve- 
ment on that attempt. | 

The furnace has four principal parts: 1. The cover. 
2. The ring. 3. The body, and 4. The foot. The 
general office and uſe of the cover is to check, ſuppreſs, 
and throw back the heat and flame, that the fuel may 
not waſte itſelf too faſt, as it otherwiſe would do to very 
little purpoſe in many of the operations; for, the action 
of the fire being not momentary but ſucceſſive, the more 
it is kept in, and directed upon the ſubject, the more it 
is able to perform its effect. and that with the leſs ex- 
pence or deſtruction of it. In order to increaſe the 
draught to the fire, and ſqueeze the air more forcibly 

through the body of the fuel, there is a moveable funnel 
or chimney, which may occaſionally be fixed to the ori- 
2 in the top of the cover left for that and many other 

uſes. 6 

The ring is the place or ſeat of many operations. 
The body to be worked upon by the fire is frequently 
lodged in it; and, in other caſes, it helps to enlarge the 
furnace, and renders it capable of operations it could 
not otherwiſe perform. The body of the furnace ſerves 
to contain the fuel, and is the common ſeat of the ope- 
rations by the fire, in the running metals from their 
ores; and in theſe, and many other the like caſes, it 
performs the office of crucible as well as fire- place, and 
contains the ſubject mixed along with the fuel, as is 
ractiſed at the ſmelting-houſes. To this body there 
| 66 ig three ſeveral grates, which may be placed at dif- 
ferent heights therein, according to the nature of ope- 
ration, and the diſtance required between the ſubject 
and the fire. Laſtly, the foot is of two kinds, and is 
not only of uſe in ſupporting the reſt of the parts, but 
it receives the aſhes of the Rel, and the melted matter 
that may, in any of the operations, run down from the 
ores of the metals, or on other the like occaſions, when 
the fire liquates any thing above. The more immediate 
appurtenances of this furnace are fuel and bellows. The 
general fuel is to be charcoal; or, as there is a contri- 
vance for a vent or flue in the body of the furnace, com- 
mon ſea- coal may be employed, and the ſmoak directed 
up the 22 of the room, in which the furnace is to 
ſtand. The ſtructure of this furnace is alſo very well 
fitted for a lamp, which is a ſort of heat, highly conve- 
nient for ſome curious digeſtions and calcinations; and 
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by this means theſe operations, which would otherwise 
require an athanor, may be conveniently performed, and 
that in the moſt accurate manner. 

The number of chemical proceſſes that may be per. 
formed by this furnace is not eaſily reckoned up; but it 


may not be improper to add an account of the ſeveral 
ſtates, into which it is to be put for the performins 
them. 8 


The moſt ſimple ſtate of the furnace is a combination 
of its two lower parts, the body and the foot. When 
theſe are put together, it is fit for fuſion by the naked 
fire, where the matter to be melted is to be mixed amon 
the fuel; as, for inſtance, in the running the ores of 
lead, tin or iron, which may thus, in the quantity of 
many pounds at a time, be ſeparated from their dtoſs 
and purged for uſe, as exactly as at the mine-works or 
ſmelting-houſes, either with the aſſiſtance of the bellow; 
or without, as the nature of the pre requires. By bare. 
ly placing a grate in the middle of the body, the inſtru. 
ment becomes a melting furnace for a crucible, wherein 
all the operations that require a fire of fuſion, animated 
either by the air or bellows, are performable with ſuch 
advantages as cannot be had in the common wind or 
blaſt furnaces made for this purpoſe, When only the 
body of the furnace with its middle grate is ſet upon the 
foot, it anſwers all the purpoſes of a ſhop furnace uſed 
by the apothecaries for decoction, inſpiſſation, extrac- 
tion, and the like purpoſes, where a naked fire only is 
required; and certain diſtillations and ſublimations may 
alſo be performed conveniently by it. 

It may in this ſtate alſo be conveniently made to ſerve 
the purpoſes of a balneum mariz, an aſh-heat, a ſand- 
heat, or a ſtill ſtronger one for digeſtion and ſublima- 
tion, by only ＋ it in this ſtate a veſſel of water, 
or one filled with afhes, ſand, or iron-filings ; and thus 
ſeveral operations requiring the ſame kind of heat, may 
be carried on at the ſame time. If inſtead of a common 
pan or veſſel to hold water, ſand, &c. the ring or thi 
part of the furnace be ſet on, furniſhed with its ſet of 
pots, the whole is then a furnace fitted for that ſort of 
diſtillation called diſtillation in capella vacua, where the 
retorts are contained in the cavity of the pots, and lock- 
ed down therein without any viſible medium between, 
By this means many operations may be performed in the 
diſtillation and ſeparation of bodies that could not 
be worked upon to ſo much advantage by any other me- 
thod ; particularly the rectification of the ſtrongeſt acid 
ſpirits 1s oy eaſily and conveniently performed this 
way, at very little expence, 

f an iron pan be placed in the room of the ring juſt 
mentioned, the inſtrument is then a calcining furnace, 
where ores of metals may be roaſted; and lead, anti- 
mar and the like bodies, may be conveniently reduced 
to aſhes, 

If the loweſt grate be uſed inſtead of the middle one, 
then either a cold till, or, as it is generally called, a hot 
one, may be put into the body, and worked in the com- 
mon manner, with its head and refrigeratory, Thus 
all the cordial waters may be made, ſpirits may be rec- 
tified, and the eſſential al diſtilled by the ſame means, 
as well as by the common fixed ſtills. 

The laſt part, or cover of the furnace, may ſometimes 
be applied to the ring, ſometimes only to the body of the 
furnace without the ring. The inſtrument in this caſe 
becomes a proper reverberatory furnace, and is uſeful for 
cementation, cupellation, and the eſſaying of ores, and 
for pling with a fire of ſuppreſſion, that is, where 
the fire is placed above as well as below the ſubject, and 
the veſſel that contains it. 

A furnace of this nature has numerous advantages, 
not only over all the chemical furnaces in common ule, 
but even over thoſe of the moſt celebrated ſtructure and 
contrivance, deſcribed by authors on particular occaſions, 
not excepting thoſe of Glauber and Vigani. Thoſe 
nicely contrived furnaces are generally adapted to ſome 
few particular purpoſes, and yet this eaſy kind anſwers 
in experiment thoſe very purpoſes better; and at the 
ſame time is of general uſe on all the other occaſions of 
chemiſtry, Experience has ſhewn, that it is better for 
the various uſes of Glaus s philoſophical furnaces, 


than thoſe very furnaces the "ſelves, tnoygh made 2 
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thele very purpoſes, and for the higher operations, as 


ire called, of metallurgical chemiſtry. For ex- 
* to obtain a pure ſpirit of {alt in plenty, Glauber 
lt to be thrown upon the fire, and has con- 

Due to catch the riſing vapour; but this is a tedli— 
eh and turns to very little account in practice; 
3 2 2 matter much improved by quenching the coals 
of ſcu-ſalt, and afterwardsj burning them for 
their fume 3 but all that can be expected from theſe 
ukward contrivances, may be had commodioully trom 
he furnace here deſcribed, where the fire, being ani- 
mated by bellows» cauſes the hre to burn more free, and 
the fuel to yield the ſpirit it was impregnated with, 
much more quickly and eaſily than in the furnace con- 
tived by that author for the purpole, while the fuel is 
ſupplicd by the door without any diſturbance to the ope- 
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ratio. . . . . 
"There are many other curious philoſophical experi- 


ments, which can be no way ſo well done as with this 
kind of furnace, and many ſcarce at all without it; it 
is excellently fitted alſo for cnamelling, making of 
ates, flaining of glaſs, and making the artificial gems : 
and, beſides theſe and a number of other curious uſes, it 
is extremely well fitted for all the common purpoles of 
fires. Any artizan who requires fire in whatever man- 
ner in his buſineſs, may contrive to apply it in this 
manner as he will; the offices of a common ſtove in a 
kitchen may alſo be very well ſupplied by it; and the 
warming a room, or vault, is as well done by it as by 
any of the common contrivances of ſtoves, ovens, and 
other things, made purpoſely for that uſe, 

The outer caſe of the furnace is to be made of good 
plate iron, of a conſiderable thickneſs, formed in ſepa- 
race pieces, of the figures expreſſed in the plate, and its 
ſice may be ſuch as the operator chuſes; obſerving only 
a due proportion in its ſeveral parts. The inner ſides 
of all the parts muſt be lined at leaſt an inch thick with 
a proper luting, which muſt be carefully laid on and 
gently dried, the cracks which happen in the drying 
being filled up with more of the ſame luting. Windſor 
loam alone may be uſed to this purpoſe, but the author 


himſelf recommends the following mixture: take a 


lyſhel of Windfor loam, four quarts of brick-duſt, two 
quarts of powdered green glaſs, two quarts of iron filings, 
four handfu:!s, of cow-hair, and eight handfuls of horſe- 
dung; theſe are all to be beat together, and a ſufficient 
cuantity of bullocks blood added, to make the whole 
into a {if and uniform paſte, which is to be carefully 
ſpread over every part of the furnace that the fire can 
touch, 


the car, ſo called from ſinuoſities and windings. Sce the 
article EAR. 

LABYRINTH, in gardening, a winding mazy walk 
between hedges, through a wood or wilderncſs. The 
chief aim is to make the walks ſo perplexed and intri- 
cate, that a perſon may loſe himſelf in them, and meet 
with as great a number of diſappointments as poſlible, 
They are rarely to be met with, except in great and 
noble gardens, as Verſailles, Hampton-court, &c. 

There are two ways of making them; the firſt is with 
ſinele kedges : this method has been practiſed in Eng- 
land: and theſe may, indeed, be beſt, where there is but 
a {mall tpot of ground allowed for making them; but 
where there is ground enough, the double is moſt cligi- 
tle, Thoſe made with double hedges, with a confider- 
able thickneſs of wood between them, are approved as 
much better than ſingle ones: this is the manner of 
mating them in France and other places; of all which 
that of Verſailles is allowed to be the nobleſt of its kind 
in the world. It is an error to make them too narrow; 
for that makes it neceſſary to keep the hedges cloſe clipt : 
but it, according to the foreign practice, they are made 
Wile, they will not ſtand in need of it. The walks are 
Pac with gravel uſually ſet with hornbeam: the pali- 
20% ought to, be ten, twelve, or fourteen fect high: 
ue hornbeam ſhould be kept cut, and the walks rolled, 
\LAC, Milk, among phyſicians, &c. See the article 


de appellation lac is alſo given to ſeveral chemical 
Pr Parations, as, I. Lac ammoniaci, Which is ordered 
Vor, il. No. 57. 


LABYRINTH, in anatomy, the internal cavity of 
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by the college to be made in the following manner : take 
of gum ammoniac, two drams; of ſimple penny-royal 
water, half a pint; and rub the gum in a mortar with 
the water, till it is diflolved, which it will do without 
heat, 2. Lac ſulphuris, called allo precipitated ſulphur, 
Sce the article SULPHUR. 

Lac Lux#, in natural hiſtory, a name ſometimes 
given to mineral agaric. 

LACCA, in natural hiſtory, &c, a vegetable pro- 
duction, improperly called a gum, as being inflammable, 
and not ſoluble in water. 

There are three kinds of lacca kept in the ſhops, which 
are all the products of a ſpecies of ziziphus. Sce the 
article Lizius. 

The ſtick-lacca is a hard, refinous, and friable ſub- 
ance, of an uneven and granulated ſurface, and of a 
roundiſh but ſomewhat dutky colour. It is of an auſtere 
and ſubaſtringeat taſte, and is fixed round certain ſticks, 
and branches of a woody ſubſlance, "The ſeed-lacca is 
brought to us in looſe grains, or little maſſes, of a round- 
iſh irregular figure, and of a reddiſh colour, which ſeem 
no way different from the ſtick-lacca, but as parts from 
the whole. The third kind, or ſhell-lacca, is met with 
in thin and tranſparent cakes, made by melting the above 
granules, or what is taken from the ſticks, into a mals, 
Some afhrm that it exſudes from the jujube, and ſeveral 
other trees of the ſame genus; but others aſſert that it 
is no vegetable exſudation at all, but a ſubſtance ana- 
logous to wax laid on theſe branches by inſe&ts. "Till 
we have ſome very good obſerver on the ſpot, to deter- 
mine between the poſitive aſſertions of the ſeveral au- 
thors who have wrote upon it, we muſt be contented to 
reſt in uncertainty : but whatever may be the hiſtory of 
this drug, its virtues are leſs in diſpute; it is an àattenu— 
ant, aperient, and diuretic, and is ſometimes preſcribed 
in diſorders of the liver and ſpleen, and in jaundices and 
dropſies. It would probably be in more ol it we knew 
how to open its body, ſo as to make it exert its virtues; 
for it is a fort of unchangeable medicine which paſſes 
the bady very little altered, if given in ſubſtance; and 
it is of the number of thoſe things from which a tinc- 
ture is very ditficultly extracted. But befides theſe vir- 
tucs, a beautiful red colour is prepared from it by only 
boiling ſtick-lacca in water, and then filtrating the de- 
coction, and evaporating the ſuperfluous humidity. 
This lacca is of great uſe in painting, on which account 
its name has been given to ſeveral colours procured from 
other ingredients in much the ſame manner. 

Artifgial Lacca, or LAKE, in painting, a white 
earthy body, as cuttle-fiſh bone, the baſis of alum, or 
chalk, tinged with ſome crimſon vegetable dye, ſuch as 
is obtained from cochineal or Brafil- wood, diſſolved or 
taken up by means of ſome alkaline falt, and precipitated 
on the carth by the addition of ſome acid. 

Lakeis uſed in all kinds of painting, except enamel ; 
but particularly. in oil, where it ſupplies the place of 
carmine. It is valuable both for its brightneſs and 
crimſon teint; which make it uſeful for carnations to 
the portrait painters; for ſkies to the landſcape or ſhip 
painters; and for flowers to thoſe who paint (till life. Its 
tranſparency in oil renders it alſo of great ſervice in glaz- 
ing, as it is called, over vermilion; and in painting 
ſcarlet draperies. and the red parts of the lips; and its 
acquiring a dark hue, by this tranſparency, when uſed 
without the addition of any opaque pigment, which gives 
it an unrivalled excellence in the ſhades of red draperies, 
or other ſimilar caſes, Notwithſtanding theſe qualities, 
lake is not at preſent univerſally approved; nor without 
reaſon; for there is a deſe&t which makes it to be fre- 
quently rejected, where its uſe can be avoided, This 
defect is the uncertainty of its ſtanding, when prepared 
in that manner which moſt conduces to its perfection in 
other reſpects : for though ſome parcels will hold their 
colour entircly well, yet others prepared in the ſame 
manner, as far as art can aflure it, will fly in a degree 
that makes the uſe of it deſtructive to any painting: and 
if this defect be effeCtually remedied, as it may be b 
ſecuring the tinging particles by gums, from all attacks 
of the air; yet this is generally at the expence of the 
brightneſs and tranſparency ; the earth, which is the 
baſis of the pigment, be ig locked up by the gums, and 
| Y rendered 
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rendered incapable of being combined intimately with, 
or imbibing the oil. Beſides the perfections of lake, 
which it may have in common with other colours, there 
is yet another that relates only to itſelf, which is the in- 
clining to the ſcarlet hue, that makes it more valuable 
for almoſt all the purpoſes to which it is applied; and 
where this quality, joined to the others, happens to be 
found in it, there is ſcarcely any limits to be ſet on its 
value with eminent painters of any kind. 

Lake was moſt probably firſt made from the colour 
found in the grains of the ſtick-lac, from whence it 
ſeems to have taken its namez but it may be made from 
a great variety of ſubſtances which afford a crimſon 
tinge ; though at preſent it is ſeldom Sona from any 
other than cochineal, ſcarlet rags, and Braſil-wood. 

The beſt of what is commonly ſold is made from the 
colour extracted from ſcarlet rags, and depoſited on the 
cuttle-bone, which may be done in the following man- 
ner : 

C Take a pound of the beſt pearl-aſhes, and having 
diſſolved them in two quarts of water, purify them by 
filtering through paper. Add then to this ſolution two 
more quarts of water; and having put in a pound of ſcar- 
let ſhreds, procured from the taylors, for they muſt be 
entirely clcan, boil them in a pewter boiler made for that 
purpoſe, till the ſhreds appear to have wholly loſt their 
ſcarlet colour. Take them out of the ſolution, and preſs 
them well; dipping them after in water, and prefling 
them a ain, that all the fluid they had imbibed may be 
got from them, which muſt be put back to the reſt, 
Take then another pound of the ſhreds, and repcat the 

like treatment of them in the ſame ſolution; as alſo a 
third and fourth pound. While this is doing, diſſolve a 
pound and half of cuttle-fiſh il a pound of ſtrong aqua- 
fortis, in a glaſs receiver, adding more of the bone, if 
it appear to produce any ebullition in the aqua-fortis; and 
having ſtrained off this ſolution through flannel, pour it 
into the other by degrees; obſerving whether it produce 
any efferveſcence on putting in the laſt quantity; which 
if it do in any great degree, more of the cuttle-fſh bone 
muſt be diſſolved in aqua-fortis ; and the ſolution very 
gradually added, till no ebullition appear to be raiſed 
by it in the mixture, If this be properly managed, the 
fluid will ſoon become clear and colourleſs, and the ting- 
ing particles extracted from the ſhreds, together with the 
cuttle-fſh bone, will ſubſide to the bottom, and form 
a crimſon ſediment, which is the lake, The water muſt 
then be poured off; and two gallons of hard ſpring-water 
muſt be put to the lake, and well ſtirred about to mix 
them ; which, being likewiſe poured off, after the lake 
has again ſettled to the bottom, muſt be replaced by 
another two gallons; and the ſame method muſt be re- 
peated four or five times; but if hard water cannot be 
procured, or the lake appear too purple, half an ounce 
of alum ſhould be added to each quantity of water be- 
fore it be uſed, When the lake is thus ſufficiently freed 
from the ſalts, it muſt have the water drained from it in 
a filter, covered with a linen cloth, which has been fo 
worn as to have no knap or down remaining on its ſur- 
face. After the lake has drawn to. a proper dryneſs, it 
muſt be dropped, on clean boards, by means of ſticks of 
elder, mountain-aſh, or other hollow wood, cut into 
the form of pens, and ſuffered to dry; when the 
drops will appear in the form of little cones or py- 
ramids. | 

Orange LaKE. This lake is the tinging part of an- 
natto precipitated together with earth of alum. It is of 
a very bright orange colour, and would work well with 
either ojl or water, but cannot be depended upon, when 
uſed either of thoſe ways, for ſtanding long. It is, how- 
ever, a very fine colour for varniſh painting, where the 
ſear of flying is out of queſtion; and is alſo of an ad- 
mirable good effect for putting under cryſtal for the imi- 
tation of the vinegar garnet ; for which purpoſe it has 
been uſed with great ſucceſs, 

The manner of preparing this lake is as follows: 

Take of the beſt annatto four ounces, and of pearl- 
aſhes one pound, Put them together into a gallon of 
water, and boil them half an hour; and then rain the 


ſolution through paper. Make, in the mean time, a 
ſolution of a pound and a half of alum, in another gal- 
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lon of water; and mix it gradually with the ſolution ,; 
the pearl-aſhes and annatto; obſerving to ceaſe any fl. 
ther addition when the fluid becomes colourleſs, and ng 
further ebullition enſues on the commixture. 'T're:; th. 
ſediment or precipitated matter in the ſame manner 3, 
has been before directed for other kinds of lake. In 
the ſame manner may a red lake be made from mad... 

brazil, &c. But where the colour of the ſubject depend; 
upon a very ſubtile texture or arrangement of the pant, 

this method deſtroys, or at leaſt impairs the colour, 4, 
in violets, red roſes, &c, So that it ſeems applicable 
only to the tinging vegetables of a ſomewhat ſtrong and 
firm texture, * 

A red lake may be obtained barely by boiling ſtick.1; 
in water, then filtring the decoction and evaporatins 
the ſuperfluous humidity : for the beautiful red col; 
adheres to the outſide of the ſticks broken off the tre. 
along with the lacca, and readily communicates itſelf to 
boiling water, 

LACHRYMAL GrLanD, in anatomy. See the 
article EYE. 

Fiſtula LacyuRYMALIs, in phyſic. See the article 
FisTULA. 

Sacculus LACHRYMALIS, or Puna LACHRYMAL\, 
See the article EyE. 

LACHRYMATORIES, in antiquity, ſmall glaſs or 
earthen veſſels wherein the tears of the friends were 
repoſited and buried with the aſhes of the dead. 

LACONISM, a pithy ſententious ſpeech in the man- 
ner of the Lacedzmonians, who were remarkable for 
the conciſeneſs of their way of delivering themſelves, 

LACTATION, the act of giving ſuck. 

LACTEALS, Vaſa Lactea, in anatomy, long lender 
tubes for the conveyance of the chyle from the inteſtines 
to the common reſervatory. See the article CHyLvs, 

LACTARY CoLumn. Sce the article Col uu. 

LACTIFEROUS PLraxnTs, in botany, ſuch plants 
as abound with a milky juice, as the tithymalus, ſon- 
chus, and lettice. 

LACUNZ, in anatomy, certain excretory duQs in 
the vagina; and ſometimes the glands or excretory 
ducts in the urethra are ſo denominated. 

LACUNAR, in architecture, an arched roof or 
cieling, particularly the flooring over portico's or 

jazza's. 

LAGOECIA, round-headed cummin, in botany, a 
genus of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of five 
petals, "ey ſhort, and bicornate ; there is no peri- 
carpium, the ſeed, which is ſingle, being contained in 
the cup. | 

This plant has neither the ſmell, appearance, or taſte 
of eummin ; its ſmell being more like that of the car- 
rot. 

LAGOPHTHALMIA, in ſurgery, an everſion and 
gaping of the eye- lids, otherwiſe called ectropium. See 
the article EcTRO IU. 

LAIR, among ſportſmen, the place where the deer 
harbour by day. This term is alſo uſed to fignify a place 
where cattle uſually reſt under ſome ſhelter : by which 
2 the ground generally becomes enriched with their 

ung. 

LAKE, a collection of waters contained in ſome 
cavity in an inland place, of a large extent, ſurrounded 
with land, and having no communication with the 
ocean. 

Lakes may be divided into four kinds. 1. Such as 
neither receive nor ſend forth rivers. 2. Such as emit 
rivers, without receiving any. 3. Such as receive rivers, 
without emitting any. And 4. Such as both receve 
and ſend forth rivers. 

Of the firſt kind, ſome are temporary, and others pe- 
rennial: moſt of thoſe that are temporary owe their 
origin to the rain, and the cavity or depreſſion of the 
place in which they are lodged : thus in India there are 
ſeveral ſuch lakes made by the induſtry of the natives, 
of which ſome are a mile, and ſome two in circuit; 
theſe are ſurrounded with a ſtone wall, and being filled 
in the rainy months, ſupply the inhabitants in dry ſea- 
ſons, who live at a great diſtance from ſprings or rivers: 
There are alſo ſeveral of this kind formed by the inun- 


dations of the Nile and the Niger; and in Muſcov" 
. Finland, 
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Finland, and Lapland, there are many lakes formed 
Hartly by the rains and partly by the melting of the ice 
er . but moſt of the perennial lakes, which nei- 
_ receive nor emit rivers, probably owe their riſe to 
ſprin.45 at the bottom, by which they are conſtantly 
ag meg AE kind of lakes, which emit, without re- 
eciviag rivers, is very numerous. Many rivers flow 
from theſe as out of ciiterns ; where thele ſprings bein 

ſited low within a hollow place, firſt fill the cavity, 


and make it a Jake, which not being capacious enough 


to hold all the water, it overflows and forms a river: of 
this kind is the Wolga, at the head of the river Wolga; 
the lake Odium, at the head of the Tanais the Adac, 
from whence one branch of the river Tigris flows; the 
Ozero, or white lake 1n Muſcovy, is the ſource of the 
river Shackſna, The great lake Chaamay, which emits 
four very large rivers, which water the countries of 
Siam, Pegu, &c. viz. the Menau, the Aſa, the Cai- 
umo, and the Laquia, &c. f ; 

The third ſpecies of lakes, which receives rivers, but 
emit none, apparently owe their origin to thoſe rivers, 
wiich in their progreſs from their ſource, falling into 
ſono extenſive cavity, are collected together; and form a 
lade of ſuch dimenſions, as may loſe much by exhala- 
tion, as it continually receives from their ſources : of this 
kind is that great lake improperly called the Caſpian ſea ; 
the lake Aſphalites, alſo called the Dead Sea; the lake 
of Geneva, and ſeveral others. 

Of the fourth ſpecies, which both receive and emit 
rivers, we reckon three kinds, as the quantity they emit 
is greater, equal, or leſs than they receive. If it be 
greater, it is plain that they mult be ſupplied by ſprings 
at the bottom; if leſs, the ſurplus of the water is pro- 
bably ſpent in exhalation : and if it be equal, their ſprings 
juſt ſupply what is evaporated by the ſun. | 

Lakes are alſo divided into thoſe of freſh water, and 
thoſe of ſalt. Dr. Halley is of opinion, that all great 
perennial lakes are ſaline, either in a greater or leſs de- 
gree; and that this ſaltneſs encreaſes with time: and on 
this foundation he propoſes a method for determining the 
age of the world. 

Large lakes anſwer the moſt valuable purpoſes in the 
northern reg ons, the warm vapours that ariſe from them 
mod-rating the pinching cold of thoſe climates ; and 
what is ſtill a greater advantage, when they are placed 
in warmer climates at a great diſtance from the ſea, the 
exhalations raiſed from them by the ſun, cauſe the coun- 
tries that border upon them to be refreſhed with frequent 
ſhowers, and cenſequently prevent their being barren 
deſarts 

LAMA, the ſovereign pontiff, or rather god, of the 
Aſiatic Tartars, inhabiting the country of Barantola. 
The lama is not only adored by the inhabitants of the 
country, but alſo by the kings of Tartary, who ſend 
him 1ich preſents, and go in pilgrimage to pay him ado- 
ration, calling him lama congiu, i. e. god the everlaſt- 
ing ſather of heaven. He is never to be ſeen but in a 
ſecret place of his palace, amidſt a great number of 
lamps, fitting croſs-legged upon a cuſhion, and adorned 
all over with gold and precious ſtones ; where, at a diſ- 
tance, they proſtrate themſelves before him, it not bein 
lawful for any to kiſs even his feet, He is called the 
great lama, or lama of lamas, that is, prieſt of prieſts. 
And to perſuade the people that he is immortal, the in- 
ferior prieſts, when he dies, ſubſtitute another in his 
ſtead, and ſo continue the cheat from generation to ge- 
neration, "Theſe prieſts perſuade the people, that the 
lama was raifed from death many hundred years ago; 
that he has lived ever ſince, and will continue to live for 
ever, 


LAMB, in zoology, the young of the ſheep-kind. 
See the article SHEEP. | 

A male lamb of the firſt year is called a weeter-hog, 
and the ſemale an ewe-hog ; the ſecond year it is called 
a weuuer, and the female a ſheave. If a lamb be ſick, 
warc's milk with water may be given it; and by blow- 
n into the mouth, many have been recovered after ap- 
pCring dead. 

The beſt ſeaſon for weaning them is when they are 
xteen or eighteen weeks old; and about Michae!- 
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mas, the males ſhould be ſeparated from the females» 
and ſuch males as are not deſigned for rams, gelded. 

LAMBOIDES, in anatomy, one of the ſutures of 
the ſkull, Sce SKULL. 

LAMELLZ, in natural hiſtory, denotes very thin 
plates, ſuch as the ſcales of hih are compoſed of. 

LAMENTATIONS, a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, written by the prophet Jeremiah, The 
two firſt chapters of this book are employed in deſcrib- 
ing the calamities of the fiege of Jeruſalem, In the 
third, the author deplores the perſecutions he himmtelf 
had ſuffered. The fourth turns upon the defolation of 
the city and the misfortune of Zedekiah. The fith 
chapter is a prayer for the Jews in their diſperſion and 
captivity ; and at the end of all, he ſpeaks of the cruelty 
of the Edomites, who had inſulted Jeruſalem in her 
miſery, The four firſt chapters of the Lamentations are 
an abecedary, every verſe or couplet beginning with one 
of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, in the —— 
order. 

The ſubject is of the moſt moving kind, and the ſtile 
throughout lively, pathetic, and ing. „Did we 
ever find, ſays Dr. South, ſorrow flowing forth in ſuch 
a natural prevailing pathos, as in the Lamentations of 
Jeremy ? One would think that every letter was wrote 
with a tear; that every word was the noiſe of a breaking 
heart; that the author was a man compacted of ſorrows, 
diſciplined to grief from his infancy ; one who never 
breathed but in ſighs, nor ſpoke but in a groan.” 

LAMLZA, in heathen mythology, a kind of demons, 


in the form of women, ſaid to have devoured children. 


See the article D Mo. 

LAMINZ, in phyſiology, the thin plates whereof 
many ſubſtances conſiſt. | 

LAMIODONTES, in natural hiſtory, the ſame 
with the gloſſopetra. See the article GlossopETRA. 

LAMIUM, dead nettle, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia gymnoſpermia claſs of plants, the lower of 
which cents of one labiated and ringent petal : the 
ſeeds are four, triangular, and contained in the bottom 
of the cup. 

The flowers of this plant are ſaid to be good in the 
fluor albus, dyſentery, and ſcrophulous diſorders, The 
herb is aperient, emollient, and vulnerary. 

LAMMAS-Dar, a feſtival celebrated on the firſt of 
Auguſt by the Romiſh church, in memory of St. Peter's 
impriſonment, 

LAMP, 2«yras, a veſſel containing oil, with a light- 
ed wick, See the articles OIL, FLame, Fire, &c. 

Dr. St. Clair, in Phil. Tranſ. No. 245, gives the de- 


| ſcription of an improvement upon the -common lamp. 


He propoſes that it ſhould be made two or three inches 
deep, with a pipe coming from the bottom almoſt as high 
as the top of the veſſel : let it be filled fo high with wa- 
ter as to cover the hole of the pipe at bottom, that the 
oil may not get in at the pipe, and ſo be loſt. Then let 
the oil be poured in, ſo as to fill the veſſel almoſt brim 
full, which muſt have a cover pierced with as man 
holes as there are wicks deſigned. When the veſſel is 
thus filled, and the wicks are lighted, if water falls in 
by drops at the pipe, it will always keep the oil at the 
ſame height, or very near ; the weight of water being to 
that of the oil as 20% to 19, which in two or three 
inches makes no great difference, If the water runs 
faſter than the oil waſtes, it will only run over at the 
top of the pipe, and what does not run over will come 
under the oil, and keep it at the ſame height. 

Enamelling by the Lame. Moſt of the enamelled 
works are wrought at the fire of a lamp; in which, in- 
ſtead of oil, they put melted horſe-greaſe, which they 
call caballine oil. The lamp, which is of copper or 
white iron, conſiſts of two pieces, in one of which is a 
kind of oval plate, fix inches long, and two high, in 
which they put the oil and the cotton. The other part, 
called the box, in which the lamp is incloſed, ſerves on- 
ly to receive the oil which boils over by the force of the 
fre. This lamp, or where ſeveral artiſts work together, 
two or three more lamps are placed on a table of proper 
heighth. Under the table, about the middle of its 
height, is a double pair of organ-bellows, which one of 
the workmen moves up and down with his foot, to 
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quicken the flame of the lamps, which are by this means 
excited to an incredible degree of vehemence. Grooves 
made with a gauge in the upper part of the table, and 
covered with parchment, convey the wind of the bellows 
to a pipe of glaſs before each lamp; and that the ena- 
mellcrs may not be incommoded with the heat of the 
lamp, every pipe is covered at fix inches diſtance with 
alittle tin plate, fixed into the table by a wooden handle, 

When the works do not require a long blaſt, they only 
uſe a glaſs pipe, into which they blow with their mouth, 

It is incredible to what a degree of fineneſs and deli- 
cacy the threads of enamel may be drawn at the lamp, 
'T hoſe which are uſed in making falſe tufts of feathers 
are ſo fine, that they may be wound on the reel like ſilk 
or thread. The fictitious jet of all colours, uſed in em- 
broideries, are alſo made of enamel ; and that with ſo 
much art, that every ſmall piece hath its hole to paſs the 
thread through wherewith it is ſewed. Theſe holes are 
made by blowing them into long pieces, which they af- 
terwards cut out with a proper tool, 

It is ſeldom that the Venetian or Dutch enamels are 
uſed alone; they commonly melt them in an iron 
adle, with an equal part glaſs or cryſtal ; and when 
the two matters are in perfect fuſion, they draw it out 
into threads of different ſizes, accordingato the nature of 
the work. They take it out of the ladle while liquid, 
with two pieces of broken tobacco-pipes, which they 
extend from each other at arm's length. if the thread 
is required till longer, then another workman holds one 
end, and continues to draw it out, while the firſt holds 
the enamel to the flame. "Thoſe threads, when cold, are 
cut into what lengths the workman thinks fit, but com- 
monly from ten to twelve inches; and as they are all 
— if they are required to be flat, they muſt be drawn 
through a pair of pincers, while yet hot. 

They have alſo another iron inſtrument in form of 
pincers, to draw out the enamel by the lamp, when it 
is to be worked or diſplayed in figures. 

Laſtly, they have glaſs tubes of various ſizes, ſerving 
to blow the enamel into various figures, and preſerve the 
neceſſary vacancies therein; as alſo to ſpare the ſtuff 
and fori the contours. When the enameller is at work, 
he ſits before his lamp, with his foot on the ſtep that 
moves on the bellows, and holding in his hand the work 
to be enamelled, or the braſs or iron wires the figures are 
to be formed on, he directs with his right the enamel 
thread, which he holds to the flame with a management 
and patience equally ſurpriſing. There are few things 
they cannot make or repreſent with enamel ; and ſome 
figures are as well finiſhed as if done by the moſt ſkilful 
Carvers. 

LANCET, a chirurgical inſtrument, ſharp-pointed, 
and two-edged, chiefly uſed for opening the veins in the 
operations of phlebotomy, or bleeding; alſo for Jaying 
open abſceſſes, tumours, &c. 

A ſurgeon ſhould never be without ſome of theſe, of 
different ſizes. | 

LAND, in a limited ſenſe, denotes arable ground, It 
is alſo uſed for meadow-ground, paſture, wood, com- 
mons, &c. See the — 6 MA DOw, PASTURE, &c. 

Laxp, in the ſea- language, makes part of ſeveral 
compound terms: thus Land- laid, or to lay the land, is 
Juſt to loſe fight of it. Land- locted, is when land lies all 
round the ſhip, ſo that no point of the compaſs is open 
to the ſea : if ſhe is at anchor in ſuch a place, ſhe is ſaid 
to ride land-locked, and is therefore concluded to ride 
ſafe from the violence of winds and tides. Land-mark, 
any mountain, rock, ſteeple, tree, &c. that may ſerve to 
make the land known at ſea, Land is ſhut in, a term 
uſcd to ſignify that another point of land hinders the 
ſight of that the ſhip came from. Land to, or the ſhip 
lics land to; that is, the is ſo far from ſhore that it can 
only be juſt diſcerned, Land-turn, is a wind that in al- 
moſt all hot countries blows et certain times from the 
ſhore in the night, To ſet the Land, that is, to ſee by 
by the compals how it bears, 

LANDGRAVE, the German name for a count or 
earl, that has the government o- provie?, country, or 
large tract of land. 2 on ni! 

ANDGRAVIATE, or LANDGRAVATE, the of- 
fice, authority, juriſdiction, or territory of a landgrave. 
| A | 
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LANDSEIP, or LaxpscaPt, in painting, the view 
or PR of a country, extended as far as the eye will 
reach, 

In painting landſkips, the following rules will be 
found of uſe; 1, Always expreſs a fair horizon, ſhy. 
ing the heavens cloudy or clear, more or leſs, according 
to the occaſion ; and if the ſun is expreſſed at all, let 
it be either at riſing or ſetting, and as it were behind or 
over {ome hill. The moon and ſtars are ſeldom or never 
depicted, unleſs in twilight-pieces, becaule all things 
are ſuppoſed to be ſeen by day. 2. Obſerve to make 


the ſun's light reflect upon all the objects the ſame 22 | 
e 


and the ſhadows to fall the contrary way, 3. To 

care to augment or leſſen things proportionally, as they 
are ſuppoſed to be nearer or farther from the eye. 4. In 
exprefling things at large diſtances, as ten, twenty, or 
thirty miles off, where the object is ſcarce to be diſcern. 
ed ; as whether it be temple, caſtle, houſe, or the like, 
ſhew no particular ſigns thereof, as any eminent diftine. 
tion, but rather as v_ faintly, and confuſedly, az 
the eye judges of it, 5. If landſkips be laid in colours, 
the farther you go, the more you muſt lighten it with a 
thin and airy blue, to make it ſeem as it were afar 
off, beginning at firit with a dark green, fo driving it by 
degrees into a blue, according to the diſtance. 6. Mz ke 
your landſkip to ſhoot, as it were, one part lower than 
another, making the neareſt place or hill higheſt, and 
thoſe that are farther off to ſhoot away under that, that 
the landikip may appear to be taken fom the top of an 
hill. 7. Let every thing have its proper motion, as in 
trees when they are ſhaken with the wind, making the 
ſmaller boughs 
clouds, that they follow the winds; in rivers, the gene- 
ral current, and flaſhing of the waters againſt the boat 
ſides, 8, In the ſea, the waves and other proper agi- 
tations, the rolling of the billows, the tumbling of veſ- 
ſels up and down, the ſhips floating, ſome dipt, ſome 
half drowned, ſome ſtanding almoſt an end, ſome hid 
almoſt with the waves, by means of the unce:tainty of 
the ſurges, others endeavouring to live. 9. In the mo- 
tion of the waters falling from an high place, but eſpe- 
cially when they fall upon rocks and ſtones, you muſt 
repreſent it leaping up into the air, and fprinkling all 
about; laſtly, let every thing that moves, whether eſlen- 
tially or accidentally, have its proper repreſentation, 
10. Let the work imitate the ſeaſon it is intended to te- 
preſent ; as if you intend it for a winter piece, repreſent 
felling of woods, ſliding upon the ice, fowling by night, 
hunting of bears or foxes in the ſnow, making the trecs 
every where naked, or laden with ſnow or a hoar-troſt ; 
the earth bare, without greenneſs, flowers, or cattle ; 
the air thick or heavy ; te water frozen, with carts 
paſſing over it, and boys playing upon it, &c. 11. Laſt- 
ly, let every ſite have its proper parerga, adjuncts or ad- 
ditional graces, as the * A wind- mill, water- 
mill, woods, flocks of ſheep, herds of cattle, pilgrims, 
ruins of temples, caſtles, and monuments, with a thou- 
ſand ſuch other things, only proper to particular ſub- 


jects. 


LANDSPERG, the name of two towns ir Germany; 
one ſituated on the river Warta, thirty-two miles north 
eaſt of Frankfort upon the Oder; and the other, in Ba- 
varia, twenty-three miles ſouth of Augſburg. 

LANERK, a parliament-town of Scotland, fituated 
on the river Clyde, twenty miles ſouth-eatt of Glaſ- 


gow. 

LANGEAC, a town of France, forty miles ſouth of 
Clermont. 

LANGLAND, an iſland of Denmark, ſituated in the 
ſtreight called the Great Belt, between Zeland and 
Funen, 

LANGREL Snor, at fea, that conſiſting of two 
bars of iron, , joined by a chain or ſhackle, and having 
half a ball of iron fixed on each end, by means of which 
apparatus; it does great execution among the enemy; 
rigging, | 

ANG US, a great city of Champaign, the biſhop 
of which is one of the twelve peers of Frar t long. 
5? 22, and north lat. 489, 1 

LANGUAGE, a ſet of words whick any people 
have agreed upon, whereby to communicate their 

thoughts 


yielding, the ſtiffer leſs bending; in, 
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uccd by uſe, and without pretending to alter or amend 
4 the manners of ſpeaking uſed in that language may be 


educcd: this aſſemblage of reflections is what we call 
tc orammar of that language. See the articles GRAM- 
* O 


; good and bad : the difference between the two being 


an the latter; and the difference of authority is no 
ore, in the dead languages, than the writings of the 
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youghts to each other. Bufher obſerves, that the firſt 
rrincciple of all languages may be reduced to expreſſions, 


thins aftirincd of it; and thirdly, the circumſtances of 
the one and the other: but as each language has its 

culiar ways of denoting cach of theſe, a language is 
only to be Jooked on as an aſſemblage of expreſſions, 
hien chance or caprice has eſtabliſhed among a certain 
-ople, Hence we find, that it is uſave and cuſtom 
that are the rules of a language; and theſe hold their 
empire independent of reafon, or any other cauſe : nor 
has reaſon any thing to do in language, unlels to ſtudy 
or teach it ſuch as it is: here then commences grammar, 
a juſt plan of which ſuppoſes a language already intro- 


a title, only furniſkes reflections called rules, to which 


— 


Mar and WORD. 

It is chance then to which we owe uſage, and uſage 
What makes the rules and meaſures of a language. Uſage 
W: ndced is ſomewhat dubious, and may be divided into 


nis, that the former is better eſtabliſhed or authorized 


Wc authors in that language; thoſe being allowed the 
eſt authors in the language, who wrote when the ſtate 
yas in its greateſt glory. Thus the age of Auguſtus 
cing the moſt diſtinguithed period in the Roman hiſtory, 
ve call that good latin which is conformable to the 
nners of ſpeaking uſed by authors who wrote within 

iſty years before, or after the reign of that emperor. As 
Wo the living languages, the good uſage, or mode, is 
hat which obtains amongſt the moſt eminent perſons, 
hether as to yore and authority, or as to learning, 
nd the reputation of writing well. 

There is found a conſtant reſemblance between the 
genius of each people, and the language they ſpeak, 
bus the Greeks, a polite but voluptuous people, had a 
anguage perfectly ſuitable, full of delicacy and ſweet- 
es, The Romans, who ſeemed only born to com- 
and, had a language noble, nervous, and auguſt; and 
heir deſcendants, the Italians, are ſunk into ſoftneſs and 
ffeminacy, which is as eaſily perceivable in their lan- 
puage, as in their manners. The language of the 
Spaniards is full of that haughtineſs which conſtitutes 
he diſtingudſhing character of the people. The French, 
ho have a world of vivacity, bave a language that runs 
xtremely briſk and lively. And the Engliſh, who are 
aturally blunt, thoughtful, and of few words, have a 
guage exceeding ſhort, conciſe and ſententious. 
Languages are divided into, 1. Original or mother- 
dngues, as the Hebrew and Arabic in the eaſt; Kircher 
dds the Cophtic; the Teutonic and Sclavonic in the 
it, And Du Jon maintains the Gothic to be the 
other of the Teutonic tongues, namely, thoſe ſpoken 
i the north; and ſome add the Biſcayan or Bas Briton 
the mother-tongue of the Celtæ or Gauls. 

2, Derivative languages which are thoſe formed out 
a mixture of ſeveral others, as Latin, French, &c. 
Learned or dead languages are thoſe which only ſub- 
tin books, and which muſt be learned by the rules 
' grammar, as the Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and Chal- 
* 

Living languages are thoſe till ſpoken in ſome coun- 
or other, and which may be learned by converſation. 
he moſt popular among theſe are the French, Italian, 
paniſh, and Engliſh. * 
Speech is a pr;vilege peculiar to man, and he is like- 
S turmiſhed with organs proper for forming an articu- 
e voice: hence it is eaſy to conceive men might form 
(ted and uniform language, by only affixing an idea 
a word, and making others acquainted with it. And 
5 atſo e '»,conceive, that the connexion betwixt 
ft worg, 4 things being perfectly arbitrary, they 
” be changed at different places, at different times, 
© by Ciferent perſons, And it is not very unlikely 
Pt variety of capacities and inclinations, the different 


henitying, Frſt, the ſubject ſpoken of ; ſecondly, the | 


turns of imagination, the cafe peopie find in delivering 
themſelves rather vii. way than another, the forgetting 
old words, the many new things met with requiring 
new namics, ſtrangers lettling among natives, &c. it is 

not unlikely that theſe and many other cauſes ſhould 
caule an alteration in Jiv 1147 languages, 

When ell mankind inhabited the fame country and 
kept up a commerce with each other, living through 
many ages, it is no great wonder that the common 
language was continued amongſt them, without any 
conſiderable alterations, till after the flood; fince Noah 
himſelf was born not long after Adam's each, and a 
great many antediluvians living in Noah tine might 
have converfed with Adain and Eve fon: hundred years. 
Since all. the world was then deſtroyed, except Noah 
and his family, the tongue ſpoken by this pacriarch 
muſt be the only remaining language, aud which might 
be caſily handed down to his poſterity, as long as they 
dwelt in the ſame country. But when, before their part- 
ing, they attempted to build a city and tower, God 
confounded the language, inſomuch that, not being 
able to underſtand each other, they were forced to ſepa- 
rate and leave the building untinithed. 

. LANGUED, in heraldry, is applied to ſuch animals 
whole tongues appear out of their mouths, being of a 
difterent colour from that of the body, 

LANGUOR, a faintneſs or relaxation of the mem- 
bers, owing either to a want or Jecay of ſpirits. 

LANIGEROUS, among herbaliſts, trees that bear 
ſuch a woolly or downy ſubſtance as is commonly con- 
tained in the katkins of the willow, &c, 

The word is derived from the Latin, /ana, wool, and 

ero, to bear, 

LANTANA, in botany, a genus of didynamious 
plants whoſe flower is monopetalous, with a cylindra- 
ceous tube and a plane quadrifid limb; the ſtamina are 
four very ſmall filaments, topped with roundifh anther: : 
the fruit is a roundiſh unilocular drupe, which includes 
a bilocular nut, containing two oblong kernels. 

LANTERN, or LAN T HORN, a well known zuven- 
tion for ſhewing light in the night. 

Magic LANTERN, an optic machine, whereby little 
painted images are repreſented ſo much . a8 
to be accounted the effect of magie by the ignorant. 

'The coatrivance is briefly this: ABCD (Plate 
LIII. fg. 1.) is a tin-lantern, from whoſe fide there 
proceeds a ſquare tube h, conſiſting of two parts; 
the outermoſt of which . ſlides over the other, fo as 
that the whole tube may be lengthened or ſhortened by 
that means. In the ud of the arm uu, is fixed a 
convex glaſs 471; about de, there is a contrivance for 

admitting and placing an object, de, painted in dilute 
and tranſparent colours, on a plane thin glaſs ; which 


ſome ludicrous or frightful repreſentation, the more to 
divert the ſpectators: H he is a deep convex glaſs, placed 
in the other end of the prominent tube, the only uſe of 
which is to caſt the light of the flame @ ſtrongly on the 
picture e, painted on the plane thin glaſs. Hence, if 
the object de be placed farther from the plaſs 1 than 
its focus, it is manifeſt that the diſtinct Image of the 
object will he projected by the glaſs 4%, on the oppoſite 
white wall FH, at fg; and that in an erect poſture : 
ſo that, in effect, this appearance of the magic lantern 
is the ſame with that of the camera obſcura, or darkened 
room; fince here the chamber EFG H is ſuppoſed quite 
dark, excepting the light in the lantern ABCD. Sce 
the article CAMERA OBsSCURA. | 
And here we may obſerve, that if the tube Y be 
contracted, and thereby the glaſs / brought nearer the 
object de, the repreſentation 6 g ſhall be projected fo 
much the larger, and ſo much the more diftant from 
the glaſs #/; ſo that the ſmalleſt picture at de may be 
projected at fg, in any greater proportion required, 
within due limits: whence it is, that this lantern got 
the name of Jar erna megalographica. On the other 
hand, protrac will diminiſh the ob- 
ject. | 
LANTERN, in architecture, a little dome raiſed over 


ins people have to expreſs themſelves, different 
Vor. II. No, 57. 


the roof of a building, to give light, and ſerve as a 
crowning to the fabric. | 


2 The 


object is there to be placed inverted, This is uſually 


E 


The term lantern is alſo uſed for a ſquare cage of 
carpentry, placed over the ridge of a corridor, or gal- 
lery, between two rows of ſhops, to illumine them, 
like that of the Royal Exchange of London, 

LANTERNISTS, a denomination aſſumed by the 
academicians of Tholouſe. 

LANUGO, the ſoft down of plants, like that grow- 
ing on the fruit of the peach- tree; whence ſuch plants 
are termed lanuginous. f 

LAPATHUM, the dock, in botany, a perennial 
plant bearing numerous imperfe& flowers ſet in double 
cups; the outermoſt of which conſiſts of three ſmal! 
green leaves, the inner of three larger reddiſh ones, 
which become a covering to a gloſly triangular ſeed, 

LAaPATHUM acutum l plano, ſharp- pointed wild 
dock, with long, narrow, acuminated leaves, not curled 
about the edges, and the ſeed-coVers indented and mark- 
ed with little tubercles. The roots are of a browniſh 
colour on the outſide, and of a yellowiſh within, which 
grows deeper in drying. 3 

The roots of the Lens dock have a bitteriſh 
aſtringent taſte, and no remarkable ſmell: the roots of 
the other common wild docks are nearly of the ſame 
quality, equally diſcover their 8 matter both to 
the taſte and by ſtriking an inky blackneſs with a ſolu- 
tion of chalybeat vitriol, and have been often ſubſti- 
tuted in our markets for thoſe of the ſharp-pointed 
kind; which laſt are generally, and, ſo far as can be 
Judged from their taſte, juſtly accounted the moſt effi- 
cacious, They are ſuppoſed to have an aperient and 
| laxative, as well as an aſtringent and corryhorating 

virtue; approaching in this reſpe& to rhubarb, but dif- 
fering widely in degree, their ſtypticity being greater, 
and their purgative quality, if really they have any pur- 
gative quality, all far leſs. They ſtand recommended 
in habitual coſtiveneſs, obſtructions of the viſcera, ſcor- 
butic and cutaneous maladies: in which laſt intention, 
fomentations, cataplaſms, or unguents of the roots have 
been commonly joined to their internal uſe: in many 
caſes, the external application alone is ſaid to be ſuth- 
cient. A decoction +7 half an ounce, or an ounce, of 
the freſh roots, or of a dram or two of the dry roots, is 
commonly directed for a doſe. 

LAPATHUM Rhabarbarum monachorum, monks rhu- 

barb, garden patience, with large, broad, acuminated 
leaves; reddiſh branched ſtalks; the leaves that cover 
the ſeeds unindented, and a tubercle on one of them : 
the root is of a yellow colour, with red veins, approach- 
ing in appearance to rhubarb. 
This root is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the virtues of rhu- 
barb in an inferior degree, It is obviouſly more aſtrin- 
gent than rhubarb, Put comes very far ſhort of it in 
purgative virtue, though given, as uſually directed in 
double its doſe ; nauſeating . e ſtomach, without pro- 
ducing any conſiderable evacu..tion, It communicates 
a deep yellow tincture both to water and ſpirit. 

LAPIDARY, an artificer who cuts precious ſtones. 
See the article Gem. | 

The art of cutting precious ſtones is of great anti- 
quity. The French, though they fell into it, but lately, 
have notwithſtanding carried this art to a very great 
perfection, but not in any degree ſuperior to the Engliſh, 

There are various machines employed in the cutting 
of precious ſtones, according to their quality: the dia- 
mond, which is extremely hard, is cut on a wheel of 
ſoft ſteel, turned by a mill, with diamond duſt, tem- 
pered with olive-oil, which alſo ſerves to poliſh it. 

Plate LIII. fig. 1. is a workman cutting the diamonds 
by rubbing two of theſe ſtones, firmly cemented to 
ſticks, againſt each other, while the duſt that falls from 
the ſtones during the operation, is carefully received 
into an utenſil, called a cutting-box. 

Fig. 3. is a workman * hu at the front of the 
mill, and touching the iron wheel, which they call a 
ſkeve, with diamond duſt, mixed up with olive-oil, 
by means of a gooſe-quill cut almoſt in the ſhape of a 
writing pen. "The workmen call it a ſtriking-pen. 

Fig. 4. is a labourer turning the mill, which is done 
by moving backwards and forwards an inſtrument of 
wood, which they call a gate, This alternate motion 
turns the large wheels, by means of an iron-arm, which 


2 


| 


LAP 


| they call a ſword; one end of which is ſaſteneq to the 


gate, and the other to a crank or elbow in the 
of the wheel. 
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The hyacinth, emerald, amethyt, 
garnets, agates, and other — not of an equal dep 
of hardneſs with the other, are cut on a leaden whee 
with ſmalt and water, and poliſhed on a tin-wheel with 
tripoli. The turquois of the old and new rock, gital 
and opal, are cut and poliſhed on a wooden wheel with 
tripoli alſo. 

The lapidaries of Paris have been a corporation ſince 
the year 1290. It is goyerned by four jurats, who 
ſuperintend their rights and privileges, viſit the matt 
workmen, take care of the H ar of workmanſhip, 
bind apprentices, and adminiſter the freedom. 

LAPIDARY is alſo uſed for a virtuoſo skilled in the 
nature, kinds, &c, of precious ſtones, or'a merchant 
who deals in them. | 

LAPIDARY-STYLE denotes the ſtyle proper for mo- 
numental or other inſcriptions ; being a ſort. of mediup 
between proſe and verſe. 

LAPIDESCENT, that which has the quality al 
ming bodies into ſtone. 

LAPIS, a general name for a ſtone of any kind. 

Lapis Lazuli, a ſpecies of ſtone from whence the 
celebrated colour called ultramarine is made. 

This is one of the ores of copper, the baſis of which 
is a debaſed cryſtalline-matter, coloured with the cle- 
gant and beautiful blue, which this matter gives in our 
experiment to all alkaline liquors, It is a very hard 
and compact ſtone, inſomuch as to come into the rank 
of thoſe that take a high poliſh, and are not liable tobe 
ſcratched by accidents; and, therefore, is worked ina 
number of different toys. It is found in detached 
lumps uſually of the ſize of a man's fiſt, often ſmaller, 
and ſometimes of four or five pounds weight. Its 
never covered Wich any coat or cruſt, but refembl:s 
thoſe ſtones whick have been waſhed off from whole 
ſtrata, and fmoothed or rounded by accidents atter- 
wards. It is of a naturally ſmooth and gloſſy ſurface, 
and its general colour is the elegant colour already men- 
tioned ; bur this is variegated in a very beautiful manner 
with ſpots or clouds of white, and with veins of a fine 
ſhining gold colour, It has theſe variegations, in di. 
ferent degrees, in ſeveral maſſes, and, in general, mo 
to be valued, as it has leaſt of them; for, though ver) 
beautiful to the eye, they are foreign to all the vis 
they are put to, except * it is cut as a gem. Ihe 
white clouds or veins (for this matter is ſometimes, 
though more rarely, diſpoſed of in the laſt form) ate 
uſually of a dead and opaque hue, but ſometimes the! 
are bright and pellucid as cryſtal ; this laſt ſtate of tem 
adds greatly to the beauty of the ſtone : the yellow of- 
are always bright and gloſſy; they have been ſuppoted 
by many to be veins of gold, and the ſtone has bet 
thence called a gold ore; but they are in reality only 


marcaſite. Sometimes that gold-like matter is not 11 
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„ wc. but in ſpots and ſtars, and in this caſe 
283 . the ancients, for they knew 
3 Call che ſapphite by a very different name, 
3 an? the sky-blue beryl ; and deſcribing what they 
- 4 che word ſapphire to be a ſtone opaque, of a 
= . and variegated with ſpots of a gold colour in 

e pr ſtars. All the variations of this ſtone are tub- 
wes beſides, to other accidental foulneſſes, and are 
4 netimes Jebaſed to the ſtate of a mere common blue 
; r. 
copper (nee lazuli is found in many parts of the world, 
\ ut that of Aſia and Africa, in both which countries it 
* vent, is vaſtly ſuperior, both in beauty and real 
N 1 to the Bohemian and German kind, which is 
brought too often to us in its place. It is to be choſen 
heayy, of a fine cloſe texture, and of a deep indigo blue 
zur, with a little white matter about it, and with as 
{ of the ornamental gold-coloured veins in it as poſ- 
Cle, and ſuch as, when put in the fire, calcines with- 
out emitting any ſmell, We are ſenſible that theſe 
directions are contrary to thoſe of the people who want 
to cut it for ornamental works ; but though they may 
ſeem it for its golden veins, it is much the worſe for 
them in regard to its medicinal uſe, and even for the 
dainter's purpoſes, Its virtues in medicine are thoſe of a 
very violent purgative and emetic. Chemical writers 
ive us proceſſes for magiſteries, tinctures, and elixirs 
of lapis lazuli, but they are wholly out of uſe : what- 
ver may be the preſent credit of the beautiful ſtone in 
nedicine, however the painters are indebted to it for 
one of the nobleſt colours they are acquainted with; 
heir ultramarine being only a calcination of this ſtone, 
The German lapis lazuli does not anſwer well in this 
"roceſs, and diſcovers itſelf by its calcining eaſier than 
he African or Afiatic, and turning greeniſh, The 
rriencal kind calcines to a finer blue than it naturally 
das, and retains the colour for ever. After calcining the 
tone in a clear fire of charcoal, they grind it to an 
mpalpable powder on a porphyry, and then mixing it 
up in a paſte, compoſed of pitch, wax, and oil, the 
zork it about with che hands; and, finally, kneading 
his in a veſſel of clear water, as the powder ſeparates 
from the viſcid matter, it ſinks to the bottom: when 
that is perfectly fine in this is worked out, they let 
e water be drained off, and dry the powder for uſe. 
Vhat remains embodied in the paſte, is afterwards 
parated, and makes a worſe kind than the former, 
hough even the very meaneſt ultramarine is a very beau- 
ful colour, 

LAPSA, denotes a patron's neglect or omiſſion to 
reſent to a church within ſix months after it hecomes 
cant, When, after a vacancy, the patron does not 
eſent in fix months, the ordinary has the next fix 
inths to collate to the benefice; and if he does nor 
2(en: w thin that time, the metropolitan has farther 
months to do it in; and if he ſhould fail in doing it 
his time, the next fix months devolve to the crown. 
LAPSANA, nipplewort, in botany, a genus of plants, 
hoſe flower is compound, imbricated, and uniform; 
filling of hermaphrodite florets, each of which are 
onopetalous, ligulated and quinquedentated : it hath 
2 pericarpium ; but the ſeeds, which are ſolitary, ob- 
mg, and three-cornered, are placed in the ſquamæ of 

e calyx, 
LAQUEUS, in ſurgery, a kind of ligature, ſo con- 
rived, that when ſtretched by any weight, or the like, 
t draws up cloſe. Its uſe is to extend broken or diſ- 
ointed bones, to keep them in their places when they 
re ſet, and to bind the parts cloſe together. 
LARCENV, in law, a felonious carrying away an- 
ther perſon's goods ; and this, according to the a, Br of 
he thing ſtolen, is either orand, or petit larceny; the 
it being ſealing effects above the value of 18. and the 
iſt, ſuch as are either of that value, or under it: but 
here two perſons together ſteal goods to the value of 
ily 13d. it is grand Jarceny in both; and if one perſon 
different times ſteal ſeveral different things from the 
me perſon, which amount upon the whole to above 12d. 
alue, they may be joined in one indictment, and the of- 
ender found guilty of grand larceny ; but this is very 
dom practiſed: on the contrary, the jury, Where 


* 
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theft appears to be the firſt offence, frequently bring in 
their verdict, as they lawfully may, that the things are 
not above 10 d. value, and by that means reduce the 
oftence to petit larceny, though the offender may per- 
haps be indicted for ſtealing to the value of 30 or 40S. 
and upwards, "The crime of grand larceny is puniſhable 
with death, and that of petit larceny only with the cor- 
poral puniſhment of whipping, &c. 

LARES, certain inferior deities among the ancient 
Romans, who were the guardians of houſes; they were 
alſo ſometimes taken for the 61uardians of ſtrects and 
ways; and Tibullus makes them the guardians of the 
fields. According to Ovid, they were the {ons of Mer- 
cury and Lara, whoſe tongue was cut out by Jupiter, 
becauſe ſhe revealed his adulteries to Juno; and not 
contented with this, he delivercd her to Mercury, with 
orders to conduct her to hell; but he falling in love with 
her by the way, had twins by her, who from their 
mother were called lares. 

Theſe domeſtic deities were ſometimes repreſented 
under the figure of a dog, the ſymbol of fidelity; be- 
cauſe dogs have the ſame function as the lares, Which is 
to guard the houſe. At other times their images were 
covered with the ſkin of a dog, and had the figure of 
that domeſtic animal ſtanding by them. The principal 
ſacrifices to the lares were incenſe, fruit, and a hos. 

The Romans had a private place in their houſes, call- 
ed lararium, in which, among other ſtatues of their 
gods, were their lares, and the images of their anceſtors. 
Tertullian tells us, that the cuſtom of worthipping the 
lares aroſe from their antiently interring their dead in 
their houſes; whence the . Fre: a. took occaſion 
to imagine, that their ſouls continued there likewiſe, and 
thence proceeded to pay them divine honours. To which 
may be added, that the cuſtom of burying them in the 
highways might occaſion their being conſidered likewiſe 
as gods of the highways. 


LARIX, the larch-tree, a ſpecies of pinus. See the 
article PIN us. 


LARK, Alauda, in ornithology. See the article 
ALAUDA. 

To this genus belong, 1. The ſky-lark, with the 
long wing-feathers, variegated with white and brown, 
2, The tit-lark, with a white line over the eyes. 3. The 
wood-lark, with the wings obliquely variegated with 
white, 4. The yellow-breaſted lark. 5. The ſnow- 
bird, or pied chaffinch, with the tail-feathers black, ex- 
cept the three lateral ones, which are white, 

Sea-LARK, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of chara- 
drius, with a black front and a white line on it. See 
the article CHARADRIUS, 

LarK-SPUR, Delphinium, in botany, See the article 
DrLeHinNiuM, : 

LARMIER, in architeQure, a flat, ſquare, maſſive 
member of the cornice, between the cymatium and 
ovolo, and jutting out fartheſt : it is ſo called from its 
uſe, which is to diſperſe the water, and cauſe it to fall 
at a diſtance from the wall, drop by drop, or as it were 
by tears; larmæ, in French, ſignifying a tear. It is 
otherwiſe called corona. See CORNICHE. 

LARYNMX, the thick upper part of the aſpera arteria, 
or wind-pipe.. The larynx is principally compoſed of 
five cartilages : the firſt is the thyroide or ſcutiform car- 
tilage, which is of a kind of quadrangular figure, and 
ſtands in the anterior part; this is the largeſt of the five: 
the ſecond is the cricoide, or annular one; this occupies 
the loweſt part, by way of baſe to the reſt; and to the 
loweſt part of this, what is properly called the aſpera 
arteria, adheres : the third and fourth are the two ary- 
tznoide ones; theſe form, as it were, a kind of baſon 
of a ſingular figure, which is joined to the poſterior and 
ſuperior parts of the cricoides, by particular articulations 
on each tide, that the glottis may be more eaſily opened 
and contracted : the fifth is the epiglottis. See the ar- 
ticles GLOTTIs, EPIGLOTTISs, &c. 

The membrane which inveſts the larynx is very ſen- 
ſible, and is furniſhed with a number of oſcula or open- 
ings, which diſcharge a lubricating fluid. There are 
alſo glands extended over each ſurface of it, which ſerve 
for ſecreting a mucous fluid, for Jubricating the whole 


aſpera arteria, The ventricles of the larynx are certain 


hollews, 
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hollows, ſome of them ſmaller, and ſome larger; they 
are on the inſide of it, under the glottis, and ſerve to 
modulate the voice. 

LASERPITIUM, Lastrx-WorrT, a genus of the 
pentandria-diginia claſs of plants, the general corolla 
whereof is uniform ; the partial one conſiſts of five near- 
ly equal petals, inflexo-cordated at the ends; there is 
no pericarpium ; the fruit is oblong, and ſeparable into 
two parts, and is ridged with eight longitudinal mem- 
branes; the ſeeds are two, very large, oblong, and 
ſemi-cylindric, plane on the one fide, but on the other 
ornamented on the back and edges with four mem- 
branes. 

The root of laſſer- wort is ſaid to be good in the ſcia- 
tica, and for healing ſtrumæ, and other excreſcences. 

LASH, or Lace, in the fea language, ſignifies to 
bind and make faſt ; as, to laſh the bonnet to the courſe, 
or the drabler to the bonnets : alſo the carpenter takes 
care that the ſpare yards be laſhed faſt to the ſhip's fide 
and in a rolling ſea, the gunners mind that the guns be 
well laſhed, leſt they ſhould break looſe. Laſhers are 
properly thoſe ropes which bind faſt the tackles and the 
breechings of the ordnance, when haled or made faſt 
within-board. 

LASKETS, ſmall lines, like loops, ſewed to the bon- 
nets and drablers of a ſhip, to laſh or lace the bonnets to 
the courſes, or the drablers to the bonnets. 
LASKING, at ſea, is much the ſame with going 
large, or veering, that is, going with a quarterly wind. 
See the article VEER. 

LASSITUDE, or WEARINEss, n,, in medicine, 
a morbid ſenſation, that comes on ſpontaneouſly, with- 
out any previous motion, exerciſe or labour. This is a 
frequent ſymptom in acute diſtempers : it ariſes either 
from an increaſe of bulk, a diminution of proper evacu- 
ation, or too great a conſumption of the fluids neceſſary 
to maintain the ſpring of the ſolids, or from a vitiated 
ſecretion of that juice, 

The remedy in the firſt caſe is evacuations ; and in 
the other a proper diet, or ſuch alterative medicines as 
influence ſuch a ſecretion. Sce the articles EVACUA- 
TION and SECRETION, 

LAST, in general, ſignifies the burden or load of a 

ſhip. 
It ſignifies alſo a certain meaſure of fiſh, corn, wool, 
leather, &c. A laſt of cod-fiſh, white herrings, meal, 
and aſhes ſor ſoap, is twelve barrels; of corn or rape- 
ſeed, ten quarters; of gun-powder, twenty-four bar- 
rels ; of red herrings, twenty cades ; of hides, twelve 
dozen ; of leather, twenty dickers ; of pitch and tar, 
fourtcen barrels ; of wool, twelve ſacks; of ſtock-fiſh, 
one thouſand ; of flax or feathers, 1700 Ib. 

LasT, in the marſhes of Kent, is applied to a court 
held by the twenty-four jurats, in which orders are given 
for the impoſing and levying of taxes, for preſerving the 
ſaid marſhes. 

LAST-HEIR, in law, he to whom lands come by eſ- 
cheat, for want of lawful heirs ; who, in many caſes, 

is the lord whereof they are held, but in others the 
King. 

LASTAGE, or LtEsTAGE, as defined by Raftal, a 
duty exacted in ſome fairs and markets, for carrying 
things bought, whither one will ; but, according to an- 
other author, it is the cuſtom paid for wares ſold by the 
laſt. It ſignifies alſo the ballaſt or lading of a ſhip ; and 
ſometimes is uſed for garbage, rubbiſh, or ſuch like 
filth. | 

LATEN, or LaTTEx. See LArTEN. 

- LATERAL Equariox, in algebra, a ſimple equa 
tion, whoſe root is only in one dimenſion. See the ar- 
ticle EQUATION. 

LATERAN CoUNCILs, thoſe councils held in the 
baſilica of the Latin church at Rome. See the article 
CounciL. | 

There have been five councils held in this place, viz, 
in the years 112.3, 1139, 1179, 1215, and 1513: 

Canons regular of the Congregation of the LATERAN, 
were introduced in the time of pope Leo I. and con- 
tinued in the church till the reign of Boniface, who diſ- 
placed them, and put ſecular canons in their room; but 
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one hundred and fifty years after, 
reinſtated again. 

A LATERE, a term uſed to denote the qualification; 
of cardinals whom the pope ſends as legates into foreign 
courts, who are called legates a latere, as bein his 
holineſs's aſſiſtants and counſellors in ordinary; thep 
are the molt conſiderable of the three other legates, he. 
ing ſuch as the pope commiſſions to take his place in 
councils, and ſo called in regard that he never yiyg, 
this office to any but his favourites and confidants, why 
are always a latere, at his fide, A legate a latere hy 
the power of conferring benefices without a mandate 
of legitimating baſtards, to hold offices, and has a crok 
carried before | Tang as the enſign of his authority, 

De LATERE, legates who are not cardinals, but yer 
are entruſted with an apoſtolical legation. See the article 
LEGATE. | 

LATH, in building, a long, thin and narrow flip of 
wood, nailed to the rafters of a roof or ceiling, in order 
to ſuſtain the covering. 

Theſe are diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, according to 
the different kinds of wood of which they are made, viz, 
heart of oak, ſap-laths, and deal-laths; of which the 
two laſt are uſed for ceilings and partitions, and the firſ 
for tiling only. Laths are alſo diſtinguiſhed according 
to their length, into five feet, four feet, and three feet 
laths, though the ſtatute allows but of two lengths, 
thoſe of five, and thoſe of three feet, each of which 
ought to be an inch and a half in breadth, and half an 
inch in thickneſs, but they are commonly leſs. 

Of cleaving LArhs. The lath cleavers having cut 
their timbers into lengths, they cleave each piece with 
wedges, into eight, twelve, or ſixteen, according to the 
ſize of their timber; theſe pieces are called bolts : this 
is done by the felt-grain, which is that grain which is 
ſeen to run round in rings at the end of a piece of a 
tree. Thus they are cut out for the breadth of the laths, 
and this work is called felting. Afterwards they cleave 
the laths into their proper thickneſſes with their chit by 
the quarter grain, or that which runs in {traight lines 
towards the pith. 

LATHE, an engine uſed in turning wood, ivory, 
and other materials. See Plate LIV. fig. 1. It is com- 
poſed of two legs or ſtyles, aa, which are commonly 
about two feet ten inches high, on the upper part of 
which are faſtened two pieces of wood called checks, 
b, J, parallel to the horizon; between theſe are Wo 
pieces of wood, called puppets, c, c, made to flide be- 
tween the cheeks, and to be fixed down at any point 
at pleaſure; near the upper end of one of theſe puppets 
is faſtened a ſtrong ſpike of tempered ſteel, d, and op- 
polite to it, in the other, is an iron ſcrew, /; by thele 
the piece to be turned is ſuſtained, and is turned round 
by means of the ſtring m, put round it, and faſtened 
above to the pliable pole /, and underneath to the tred- 
dle or board i, moved with the foot; there is allo a 
piece of wood between the cheeks, called a reſt, e, 
office is to reſt the tool upon, that it may lie in a ſteady 
poſition while the workman uſes it. 1 

When turners perform heavy work, which the pole 
and tredd le will not command, they uſe initead of thele 
a wheel (fig. 2.) which is turned about, ſometimes with 
one and ſometimes with two handles, according to the 
weight of the work; its ſtring hath both its ends neatly 
faſtened together, and this being fixed in a groove round 
the edge of the wheel, and after being croſſed, put round 
a groove in the work, it is ealily turned round with 2 
ſwift and regular motion. This is the moſt expeditious 
method of working; for the ſpringing up of the pole 
makes an intermithon in the turning ef the work, but 
with the wheel it always turns the ſame way, ſo that 
the tool need never be taken off, unleſs it be to examine 
the work as it is doing. a 

Braziers, who turn pots, kettles, &c. have their 
lathe made in a different manner from that uſed by tut- 
ners, as may be ſeen in fig. 3. 

The puppets and reſts are much ſtronger than thoſe 
uſed by the turners: their edge-tools, Which they Cal 
hooks, are al:o of a different thape from the chiflels and 
other tools uſed by turners, as may be ſeen ibid. made 
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Br, By, B3. being bent [backwards and forwards 
he cutting end. And as the common turners work 

at x round ſtring made of gut, the brazicrs work with 
** 3 thong, which Wrapping cloſe and tight 
e che roller of their mandril, commands it with 
= ester eaſe, and turns it more forcibly about. 

is turning oval or roſe-work, the common turner's 
Jathe muſt be provided with the additional parts repre- 
ſented in fig. 5- which exhibits the whole machine with 
all its parts ready for working, A being the fore- puppet, 
with its apparatus; B, the hinder puppet ; C, a hollow 
turned into a ſcrew-faſhion, to direct the weight 
D, by means of the nut E ; and F, the ſupport of the 
tools, which may be raiſed or lowered at pleaſure, 
LaTHE, or Leth, as uſed in Kent and Suflex, 1s part 
of a county, containing threc or tour hundreds, 

LATHRZAA, great tooth-wort, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the corolla whereot conſiſts of a ſingle petal 
thc tube is longer than the cup; the limb is rinvent and 
vencricoſe; the upper lip is concave, galcated, and 
bro d, with a narrow crooked APCX 3 the interior one 
is les, and is reflex, obtuſc, and trifid; the fruit is a 
roundiſh elaſtic capſule, conſiſting of two valves, and 
containing only one cell; it is covered with a very large 
patent Cup 3 the ſeeds are few and roundiſh. 

LATHYRUS, chickling-pea, in botany, a genus of 


plants, the corolla of which is papilionaceorvs ; the fruit 


axis, 


is a very long, cylindric, or comprelic!l, acuminated 


, conſiſting of two valves ; the ſfocds are numerous, 
of cyl:ndric, globoſe, or fomewhat angular figure, 

LATiFOLIOUS Tasks and PLAN Ts, ſuch as have 
broad caves. 

LATIN, a dead language, firft ſpoken in Latium, 
and ſterwards at Rome; and ſtill uſcd in the Romiſh 
church, and among many of the learned, 

This language is principally derived from the Greek, 
and perticufarly trom the Eolic dialect of that tongue, 
thouzh i has a great number of words which it borrow- 
ed trom the language of Etruſci, Oſei, and other an- 
cient people of Italy ; and foreign commerce and wars, 
in courle of time, added a ret many more. 

The Latin is a ſtrong nervous language, perfectly 
ſuitz 51. 16 the character of the people who {poke it; we 
have i works of every kind, admirably well written 
in te Latin; though there are vaſt numbers loſt, The 
Latin s more figurative than the Engliſh. leſs copious 
than the Greek, leſs pompous than the Spaniſh, leſs deli- 
cat: than the Italian, but cloſer and more nervous than any 
of them. 

The Latin tongue was for a while confined almoſt 


whoily within the walls of Rome; nor would the Ro- | 


mans allow the common uſe of it to their neighbours, 
or to the nations they ſubdued : but by degrees they in 
time became ſenſible of the neceſſity of its bein, gene- 
rally underſtood, for the conveniency of commerce; 
and accordingly uſed their endeavours that all the na- 
tions ſubject to their empire, ſhould be united by one 
common language, ſo that at length they impoſed the 
uſe of it, by a particular law for that purpoſe. After 
the tranſlation of the ſeat of the empire from Rome to 
Conſtantinople, the emperors of the eaſt being always 
deſirous of retaining the title of Roman emperors, ap- 
pointed the Latin to be ſtill uſed ; but at length neglect- 


ing the empire of the weſt, they abandoned all care of 


the Latin tongue, and uſed the Greek. Charlemagne 
coming to the empire of the weſt, revived this language; 
but at length it gave way, and the French took place 
of the Latin : it was, however, prodigiouſly degenerat- 
ed beſore it came to be lid aſide; in which condition it 
was found at the time © the reformation, when Vives, 
Eraſmus, &c. began to open the way for its recovery; 
ſince which time the monkiſh latinity has been declin- 
ing, and all endeavours have been uſed to retrieve the 
pure linguage of the Auguſtan age. 

LATITAT, a writ which iflues out of the King's 
Bench, ſo denominated from a ſuppoſition that the de- 
fendant lies lurking and concealed, after having fled out 
of Middleſex, into ſome other county ; to the ſheriff 
whereof this writ is directed, commanding him to ap- 
pretend the defendant there. 

LATITUDE, in geography, the diſtance of any 
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place from the equator, meaſured in degrees, minutes 
and ſeconds, upon the meridian of that place; and is 
either north or ſouth, according as the place is ſituated 
either on the north or ſouth fide of the equator : thus 
let / (Plate LIV. fg. 6.) repreſent London, þ the north 
pole, eq equator; then will Jes be the meridian of 
London, and the arch - / the latitude of London, which 
being equal to 5132, the latitude of London, is ſaid 
to be 519 52 north, 

The latitude of a place is always equal to the cleva- 
tion of the pole above the horizon: thus Je, the latitude 
of London, is equal to the arch pe, the elevation of 
the pole þ above the horizon þ 9. 

Complement of the LATirU DER, in geography, is the 
number of degrees, minutes, and ſeconds, which, added 
to the latitude, make it equal to 90: thus the comple- 
ment of the latitude of London is 38928“; for 3892807 
added to 519 32 is cqual to 90. 

The complement of the latitude is always equal to 
the elevation of the equator above the horizon, or the 
angle intercepted between the plane of the equator and 
the plane of the horizon. 

Thus let / (Plate LIV. g. 7.) be London, the lati- 
tude of London is the arch e/; the complement of the 
latitude is the arch e, which meaſures the elevation of 
the equator e, above the hor1zon , or the angle ei, 
intercepted between the planes of the equator and horizon, 

Circles of LarrrunDE, in aſtronomy, are ſecondaries 
to the ecliptic, or circles drawn on the ſphere of the 
heaven, perpendicular to the ecliptic, and inte rſecting 
cach ocher in the poles of the ecliptic. 

LarW UD ( a Star or Planet, in aſtronomy, is its 
diſtince from the ecliptic in degrees, minutes and ſe— 
conds, meaſured on a circle of latitude drawn through 
that ſtar or planet. and may be either north or ſouth, as 
the object is ſituated either on the north or fouth fide of 
the ecliptic, 

the eclip'ic is drawn on the common celeſtial globes, 
by which we miy fee what conſtellations it paſſes 
through; there arc alſo uſually ſix circles of Jatitude, 


which by their mutual interſections ſhew the poles of 


the ecliptic, as well as divide it into twelve cqual parts, 
anſwerable to the number of months in a year. 

Plate LIV. fi. 8. repreſents a celeſtial globe, where 
AG i: the ecliptic, N the north, S the ſouth pole of 
the ecliptic, NAS, NBS, NCS, NDS, &c. are 
circles ef the latitude, or rather halves of them, which 
is as much as can be ſeen at one view upon the convex 
of the ſolid globe. The ſtar H is in fo many degrees, 
minutes and ſeconds of north latitude as the arch HA 


amounts to; the ſtar I is in ſouth latitude, the quantity 


whereof is meaſured by the arch IB. 

From what has been ſaid it appears, that we muſt 
carefully diſtinguiſh the different notions of latitude, 
when applied to ſtars in the heaven, or places on the 
earth; that is, between latitude in aſtronomy and lati- 
tude in geography; for in the heaven, or upon the ce- 
leſtial globe, it is the diſtance from the ecliptic ; but, 
upon the earth, or upon the terreſtrial globe, it is the 
diſtance from the equator. Indecd, ſome nes we con- 
ſider the diſtance of the heavenly bodies the celeſ- 
tial equator ; but this is called declination, ce the ar- 
ticle DECLINATION. 

The latitude of a planet is either heliocer ie or geo- 
centric : 


Heliscentric LATITUDE of a Planet, is the latitude it 


would appear in to a ſpectator placed in the ſun, 

Creocentric LATITUDE of a Planet, is the latitude it ap- 
pears in to an inhabitant of the earth, Sce the article 
GEOCENTRIC Latitude, 

To illuſtrate the difference between the hcliocentric 
and geocentric latitude of a planet, let A B (Plate LIV. 
&-. - \ ? he orbit of the earth, CD the orbit of 

ars, bot. viewed with the eye in their common ſee— 

1 continued, whereby they appear ſtraight lines; let 
E id F be oppoſite points of the ecliptic : ſuppoſe 
Ma. to be in his ſouth limit at C, if he were at that 
time viewed from 8, the center of the ſun, he would 
appear in the ſphere of the heaven at the point I; his 
heliocentric latitude then is FH. But let Mars in C 
be viewed from the earth, and he will app-2r in difterenc 
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places, according as the earth is in different parts of her 
orbit; for if the earth be at B, a line drawn from B 
through C ſhews the apparent place of Mars to be at g, 
and his geocentric latitude is then F; if the earth be 
at A, the apparent place of Mars will be in G, and his 
geocentric latitude FG; if the earth be in any other 
part of her orbit, as at the point I or K, it is eaſy to 
ſce, by a line drawn from either of thoſe points through 
Mars at C, that he will appear in difterent places in the 
ſphere of the heaven, and would be in different geocen- 
tric latitudes, 

North aſcending LATITUDE of the Moon, when ſhe 
proceeds from the aſcending node towards her northern 
limit or greateſt elongation, 

Nerth deſcending LATITUDE, is when the moon re- 
turns from her-northern limit to the deſcending node. 

South deſcending LATITUDE, when ſhe procceds from 
the deſcending node to her ſouthern limit. 

South aſcending LATITUDE, when ſhe returns from 
her ſouthern limit to her aſcending node, 

And the ſame things hold good of the other planets. 

LATITUDINARIXN, a perſon of moderation with 
regard to religious opinions, who believes there is a la- 
titude in the road to heaven, which may admit people 
of different perſuaſions. 

In this ſenſe all proteſtants are latitudinarians, ſince 
they allow that many 2 the papiſts may be ſaved; 
though the bigotry of theſe laſt will not permit them to 
allow the ſame with reſpect to proteſtants. 

LAT'TEN, denotes iron plates tinned over, of which 
tea-caniſters are made, 

Plates of iron being prepared of a proper thinneſs, are 
ſmoothed by ruſting them in an acid liquor, as common 
water made eager with rye : with this liquor they fill 
certain troughs, and then put in the plates, which they 
turn once or twice a-day, that they may be equal! 
ruſted over; after this they are taken out and wa 
ſcowered with ſand, and, to prevent their ruſting again, 
immediately plunged into pure water, in which they are 
to be left till the inſtant they are to be tinned or blanch- 
ed, the manner of doing which is this : they flux the 
tin in a large iron crucible, which has the figure of an 
oblong pyramid with four faces, of which two oppoſite 
ones are leſs than the two others. The crucible is heat- 
ed only from below, its upper part being luted with the 
furnace all round. The crucible is always deeper than 
the plates which are to be tinned, are long ; they al- 
ways put them in downright, and the tin ought to ſwim 
over them; to this purpoſe artificers of-different trades 
prepare plates of different ſhapes, though Mr. Reaumur 
thinks them all exceptionable. But the Germans uſe 
no ſort of preparation of the iron, to make it receive the 
tin, more than the keeping it always ſteeped in water, 
till the time ; only when the tin is melted in the cru- 
cible, they cover it with a layer of a ſort of ſuet, which 
is uſually two inches thick, and the plate muſt paſs 
through this before it can come to the melted tin. The 
firſt uſe of this covering is to keep the tin from burn- 


ing; for if any part ſhould take fire, the ſuet would | 


ſoon moiſten it, and reduce it to its primitive ſtate 
again. The blanchers ſay, this ſuet is a compounded 
matter; it is indeed of a black colour, but Mr, Reau- 
mur ſuppoſed that to be only an artifice to make it a 
ſccret, and that it is only coloured with ſoot or the 
ſmoke of a chimney; but he found it true ſo far, that 
the common unprepared ſuet was not ſufficient; for 
after ſeveral attempts, there was always ſomething want- 
ing to render the ſucceſs of the operation certain. The 
whole ſecret of blanching, therefore, was found to lie in 
the preparation of this ſhet ; and this, at length, he 
diſcovered to conſiſt only in the firſt frying and burning 
it. This ſimple operation not only gives it the colour, 
but puts it into a condition to give the iron a diſpoſition 
to be tinned, which it does ſurpriſingly. 

The melted tin muſt alſo have a certain degree of 
heat, for if it is not hot enough, it will not ſtick to the 
iron; and if it is too hot, it will cover it with too thin 
a coat, and the plates will have ſeveral colours, as red, 
blue and purple, and upon the whole will have a caſt of 
| es To prevent this, by knowing when the fire 

as a proper degree of heat, they might try with ſmal} 
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pieces of iron; but in general, uſe teaches them tg 
know the degree, and they put in the iron when the tin 
is at a different ſtandard of heat, according as they 
would give it a thicker or thinner coat. Sometimes alſo 
they give the plates a double layer, as they would have 
them very thickly covered. This they do by dipping 
them into the tin when very hot the firſt time, and when 
leſs hot the ſecond. The tin which is to give the ſecond 
coat, muſt be freſh covered with ſuet, and that with the 
common ſuet, not the prepared. 

LATTEN-BRASS, plates of milled braſs, reduced to 
different thickneſſes, according to the uſes it is intended 
for. 

LATUS REcTUM, in conic ſections, the ſame with 
parameter, See the article PAR AMETER, 

LArus TRANSVERSUM, in the hyperbola, that part 
of the tranſverſe diameter, intercepted between the ver. 
tices of the two oppoſite ſections. See HyPERBoLaA. 

LAVANDULA, lavender, in botany, a ſhrubby 


| plant, with its leaves ſet in pairs, the ſtalks ſquare when 


young, and round when grown woody ; producing, on 
the tops of the branches, naked ſpikes of blue labiated 
flowers, of which the upper lip is ere& and cloven, 
the lower divided into three roundiſh ſegments. 
LavanDULA Minor froe Spica, lavender with oblong, 
very narrow, ſomewhat hoary, undivided leaves; a 
native of dry gravelly foils in the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, common in our gardens, and flowering in 


uly. 

The flowers of lavender have a fragrant ſmell, to 
moſt people agreeable, and a bitteriſh, warm, ſomewhat 
pungent taſte : the leaves are weaker, and leſs grateful, 
They are often employed as a perfume; and medicinally, 
as mild ſtimulants and corroborants, in vertigoes, palſies, 
tremors, and other debilities of the nervous ſyſtem, both 
internally and externally. 

The flowers are ſometimes taken in the form of con- 
ſerve; into which they are reduced, by beating them, 
while freſh, with thrice their weight of double refined 
ſugar. Their fragrance is leſs injured by beating or 
bruiſing them, than moſt of the other odoriferous 
flowers, but is nevertheleſs conſiderably diminiſhed : 
ox pa of the leaves is of a much leſs deſtructible 

ind. 

LavanDULA Major ſive vulgaris, broad lavender, 
with longer, wider, and hoarier leaves, and much larger 
ſpikes, though ſmaller flowers; common in the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, but rare among us. The name ſpike 
is applied by foreign writers to this ſpecies, by ſome of 
ours to the firſt, 

The broad-leaved lavender is ſtronger both in ſmell 
and taſte than the narrow, and yields in diſtillation 
almoſt thrice as much eſſential oil; but the flavour both 
of the oil and of the plant itſelf, is much leſs grateful : 
the oil is likewiſe of a much darker colour, inclining 
to green, Watery and ſpirituous extracts, made from 
the two ſorts of lavender, are very nearly alike; the 
difference. ſeeming to reſide only in the volatile parts. 
Lewis's Materia Medica. 

'LAVATORY, or LavorEDo, an appellation given 
to certain places in Chili and Peru, where gold is ſepa- 
rated from the earth by means of waſhing. 

LAUDANUM, a preparation of opium. See the 
article Orion. 

LAVENDER, the ſame with lavandula. See the 
article LAVANDULA, a 

LAVER, a ſacred utenſil in the temple of Jeruſalem, 
2 of a baſon, whence they drew water by 
cocks. 

LAUNCH, among ſailors, a ſort of boat uſed by the 
French, Italian, and Spaniſh ſhips; and is peculiar to 
thoſe who are employed in the Mediterranean trade, 
being better fitted for the ports of that ſea than a long- 
boat, than which it is generally much longer, and more 
e N and alſo ſharper before. See the article 

OAT, 

LAUNCHING @ £hip or Boat, puſhing them into 
the water from an aſcent. 

LAURUS, the bay-tree, in botany, a tree too well 


known to need any deſcription here. 


* 


The leaves and berries of the bay- tree, or common 
. laurus, 
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are only uſed in medicine, and are warm car- 
un“ and ſometimes exhibited in this intention 
mam geen colics; and likewiſe in hyſterical diſ- 
againtt Their principal uſe, in the preſent practice, is 
_—_ and ſome external applications. The leaves 
in clyt — men fomentation, and the berries the 
ou , cataplaſm of cumin ; they alſo give name to 
y, which is little otherwiſe uſed than in 


urus, 


enten 
laſter an 
an clcctua 


N in general, is defined to be a certain rule for 
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the good government of mankind in ſociety, See the 
cle GOVERNMENT. 

3 or law 1s nothing but a decree, by which 
the ſuperior obliges thoſe ſubject to him, to accommo- 
date their actions to the directions preſcribed therein, 
But that a law may exert its force in the minds of thoſe 
to whom it is promulgated, it is requiſite that the law- 
viver and the law be likewiſe known. The . eee 
of the laws of nature can be no other than the reator 
of the univerſe. No man in civil ſociety can be _ 
rant who it is that has power over him ; and of the laws 
he has notice given him, by a publication plainly and 
properly made, in which thoſe two things ought to be 
aſcertained, that the author of the law is he who hath 
the ſupreme authority in the community, and that this 
er that is the true meaning of the law, The firſt is 


ar 
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known, if it be promulged with his own mouth, under 


his own hand, or if it be done by proper delegates regu- 
latly admitted to that office : they mult be thus judici- 
oully executed, and, beſides that, contain nothing dero- 

atory to the ſovereign power. As to the true ſenſe, 
after the greateſt plainneſs uſed by the promuJgers, an 
exp.ication is to be ſought of the legiſlator, or thoſe 
who are publicly appointed to give judgment according 
to law. See the article JuDGE. CESS 

Every perfect law has two parts; the one directing 
what is to be done, or omitted ; the other declaring the 
puniſhment incurred, by neglecting to do what is com- 
manded, or attempting what is prohibited. And herein 
all the force of law conſiſts. See the article PUNISH- 
MENT, 

Law may be divided, with reſpect to its authors, 
into divine and human: the former may be conſidered 
az two-fold, to wit, natural or moral, and poſitive. Na- 
tural law is that which God has made known to man- 
kind by the light of natural reaſon. Poſitive law is that 
which he has revealed by his prophets: ſuch were the 
laws delivered to the Jews relating to the divine worſhip 
and polity peculiar to that people. 

Civil or human laws, conſidered with reſpect to the 
legiſlator's two offices, of judging and compelling, may 
be divided into diſtributive and penal. Diſtributive law, 
is that which gives every ſubject what properly belongs 
to him, forbidding others to injure him either in his 
privileges or property : and penal law is that which de- 
termines, or appoints, what puniſhments ſhall be in- 
flicted on thoſe who violate the diſtributive laws; it is 
mandatory, and ſpeaks only to the public officers, or 
magiſtrates. 

Law, more eſpecially, denotes what is lawful with 
us and not elſewhere. 

Law of Arms, that which regulates the proclaim- 
ing of war, making and obſerving leagues, attacking 
an enemy, and puniſhing offenders in the camp. 

Law of Marque, or Letters of Marque, that by which 
perſons take the goods or ſhipping of the party that has 
wronged them, as in time of war, whenever they can 
take them within their precincts. 

Law Merchant, or Law of the Staple, a ſummary 
ſort of law, now become a part of the laws of Eng- 
land; one point of it conſiſts in this, that if there be 
two joint merchants of wares, and one dies, his executor 
ſhall have the moiety ; which is only allowed in the 
caie of merchants, 

; Law His itual, the ſame with canon or eccleſiaſtical 
aw, 

Laws f Nature, or Matien, in phyſics, are axioms 
or general rules of motion and reſt, obſerved by all 
natural bodies in their actions on one another; of 
ticſe Sir Iſaac Newton has eſtabliſhed the three fol- 
owing : 
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I, All bodies continue their ſtate of reſt or uniform 
motion in a right line, till they are made to change 
that ſtate by ſome external force imprefled upon them, 

This law is no other than that univerſal property of 
bodies, called paſſiveneſs or inactivity; whereby they 
endeavour to continue the ſtate they are in, whatever 
it be. "Thus a top only ceaſes to run round, on account 
of the reſiſtance it meets with from the air, and the 
friction of the plane whereon it moves. And a pendu- 
lum, when left to vibrate in vacuo, where there is 
nothing to ſtop it, but the friction ariſing from the mo- 
tion of the pin on which it is ſuſpended, continues to 
move much longer than one in the open air, 

2. The change of motion, produced in any body, is 
always proportionable to the force, whereby it is effect- 
ed; and in the fame direction wherein that force 
acts. 

This is an immediate conſequence of this axiom, the 
effect is always proportionable to its cauſe, For inſtance, 
if a certain force produces a certain motion, a double 
force will produce double the motion; a triple force, 
triple the motion, &c. If a body is in motion, and has 
a new force impreſſed on it in the direction wherein 
it moves, it will receive an addition to its motion, pro- 
portional to the force impreſſed; but, if the force acts 
directly contrary to its motion, the body will then lofe 
a proportional part of its motion : again, if the force is 
impreſſed obliquely, it will produce a new direction in 
the motion of the body more or leſs different from the 
former, in proportion to its quantity and direction. 

3. Re-action is always contrary and equal to action; 
or the actions of two bodies upon each other arc equal, 
and in contrary directions. 

Thus, ſuppoſe a ſtone or other load to be drawn by 
an horſe; the load re- acts upon the horſe, as much as 
the horſe acts upon the load; for the harneſs which is 
ſtretched equally between them both ways, draws the 
horſe towards the ſtone, as much as it does the ſtone 
towards the horſe ; and the progreſſive motion of the 
horſe is as much retarded by the * as the motion of 
the load is promoted by the endeavour of the horſe. 
This will be better explained from the following in- 
ſtance: let a perſon fitting in a boat draw another boat 
equally heavy towards him, they will both move towards 
each other with equal velocities : let the boat he fits in 
be the lighteſt, and it will move the faſteſt ; becauſe, 
the action being equal on both ſides, the ſame.quantity 
of motion will be given to each boat, that is, the leſler 
will have the greater velocity, 

We have a farther confirmation of this from attrac- 
tion. Suppoſing two bodies attracting one another, but 
prevented from coming cloſe together by ſome other 
body placed between them: if their reſpective actions, 
by which they tend towards each other, were not equal 
on both ſides, then would the intermediate body be 
preſſed more one way than the other, and ſo all three 
would begin to move by themſelves the ſame way; but 
that three bodies ſhould be put in motion after this 
manner, when no external force acts upon them, is 
contrary to experience; conſequently, whatever different 
degrees of force any two bodics may be capable of ex- 
erting, their mutual actions on each other are always 
equal. This may be tried with a loadſtone and iron; 
which being put into proper veſſels, contiguous to one 
another, and made to float on the ſurface of the water, 
will be an exact counterbalance to each other, and re- 
main at reſt, whatever be the attractive power of the 
load- ſtone, or the proportion of their reſpective magni- 
tudes. . 

Theſe laws receive an abundant additional proof 
from hence, viz. that all the concluſions that are drawn 
from them in relation to the phænomena of bodies, how 
complicated ſoever their motions be, are always found to 
agree perfectly with obſervation. The truth of which 
ſufficiently appears in all parts of the Newtonian philo- 
ſophy. 


ſome grand ſeat. The moſt convenient ſituation is on 
the ſouth or ſouth-eaſt fide of a houſe, If the lawn be 
a ſquare, three avenues may break out from three of the 
angles, and meet in the fourth angle oppoſite " the 

oule ; 


LAWN, a large plain in a park, or adjoining to 
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houſe: it may be bounded with walks or a ſingle row 
of lime trees ſet at a good diſtance from one another. 
A circle is a good figure for a lawn, but muſt break off 
before it comes againſt the front. A triangle is a very 
proper figure, but ſhould be obtuſe or right-angled 
next the front. 

Many perſons have preferred the lime- tree for this 
purpoſe, on account of their regular growth : but as 
the leaves of this tree often change their colour, and 
begin to fall very ſoon in the autumn, occaſioning a 
great litter in the garden; and from the end of July 
the trees make but an indifferent appearance; ſo they 
are not to be eſteemed for theſe plantations, 

The elm, oak, beech, and cheſnut, among the deci- 
duous trees, are to be preferred to all others, as they 
keep their leaves late in autumn: and theſe are all of 
them large growing trees; ſo are very proper for this 
purpoſe. 

LAXATIVE Menicixes, are ſuch as regard either 
the belly or entire habit, and produce this effect by 
ſome ſoftening quality that takes away the tenſity of 
the fibres, and facilitates the paſſage of the contents in 
the internal tube, 

LAY Brothers, among the Romaniſts, thoſe pious, 
but illiterate perſons, who devote themſelves, in ſome 
convent. to the ſervice of the religious. | 

Lay Land, or Ley Land, in huſbandry, fallow- 
| or ſuch as lies untilled. See the article 

EYS. 

Lay Man, one who follows a ſecular employment, 
or has not entered into holy orders. 

Lay 4/an, among painters, 'a ſmall ſtatue, either of 
wax or wood, whoſe joints are fo formed, chat it may 
be put into any attitude or poſture. Its principal uſe 
is for adjuſting the drapery in cloathing of fi ures. 

LAYERS, in gardening, are tender ſhuots, or twigs 
of trees, laid or buried in the ground; till having {truck 
root, they are ſeparated from the parent-trec, and be- 
come diſtinct plants. 

Many trees may be thus propagated by layers ; the 
ever-greens about Bartholomew-tide, and other trees 
about the month of October, 

The operation is performed by ſlitting the branches 
a little way, and laying them about half a foot under 
the mould : the ground ſhould firſt be made very light, 
and after they are laid, they ſhould have a little water 
given them. If they do not comply well in laying 
them down, they muſt be pegged down with a hook 
or two; and if they have taken ſufficient root by the 
next winter, they ſhould be cut off from the main 
plants, and planted in the nurſery. Some twiſt the 
branch, or bare therind; and if it be out of the reach 
of the ground, they faſten a tub or baſket near it, 
which they fill with good mould and lay the branch 
In it. 

LAZ AR-HOUSE, or LAZARETTo, a public build- 
ing, in the nature of an hoſpital, to receive the poor 
and thoſe afflicted with contagious diſtempers; in ſome 
places, lazarettos are appointed for the performance of 

uarantine; in which caſe, thoſe are obliged to be con- 
Aned in them who are ſuſpedted to have come from 
places infected with the plague. 

LAZULI. See LAPIs LAzulI. 

LEAD, Plumbum, in natural hiſtory, a coarſe, im- 
pure metal, called Saturn by the chemiſts. 

Lead is the heavieſt of metals next after gold; it is, 
indeed, conſiderably lighter than quickſilver, but the 
want of malleability denying that ſubſtance a place in 
the claſs of metals, lead is among them the ſecond in 
weight. It is the ſoſteſt of all the metals; eaſily flat- 
tened under the hammer, and ductile in a very great 
degree, though much leſs ſo than gold. Its colour is a 
pale bluiſh grey, it is very little ſubject to ruſt, and is 
the leaſt ſonorous of all the metals, except gold, with 
which it ſeems nearly on an equality, in regard to this 
property in its common ſtate; but Mr. Reaumur has 
diſcovered that, if caſt in the form of a ſegment of a 
ſphere, it has ſome ſound when ſtruck upon; a pro- 
perty which gold does not acquire by being caſt in the 
lame form, See the article (G301D, 

It requires the leaſt degree of {ire of all metals, except 
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tin, to put it in fuſion, It acquires this fluid ſtate lon 
before it changes its colour; whereas the other metal, 
except tin, all become red-hot before they run: after 
melting, it very readily calcines into a grey powder 
which, if the fire be increaſed and the matter often 
ſtirred, becomes yellow, and afterwards of a fine floriq 
red: this is the minium, or common red lead of the 
ſhops. If the fire be made yet more vehement, it ry, 
into an oleaginous matter, which, as it cools, become 
of a yellowith or reddiſh colour, and is compoſed of , 
number of thin laminæ; this is litharge. Though theg 
ſeveral ſubſtances have nothing of the appearance of the 
metal they are produced from, yet, if a little iron filines 
be added to them over the fire, or only ſome pieces ef 
charcoal, or any other oily inflammable matter be 
thrown in, they become lead again. The ſcoriz of 
lead, left to themſelves in a ſtrong fire, always run into 
glaſs, and in that form make their way through all ſorts 
of veſſels. 

Lead very readily and eaſily amalgamates with mer. 
cury, and as readily mixes in fuſion with all the other 
metals, except iron, though leſs eaſily with copper than 
the reſt. The ſpecific gravity of lead is to that of water 
as 11325 to 1000. 

Lead, when in the bowels of the earth, enters into 
the body of cryſtals, as is very frequently the caſe with 
that cryſtal which is found about lead mines, and in- 
Huences its figure ſo far as to give it a cubic form. It 
often does this without altering its colour: but when it 
* it alſo, the colour it gives is yellow. 

ead is more eaſily ſeparated from its common ore 
than any other metal ; there requires nothing for this 
purpoſe but a common wood-fire, kept up to a due 
itrength by a blaſt of bellows. The lead-ore is thrown 
into this fire upon the wood, and the melted metal runs 
iato a hollow at the bottom of the furnace made to 
receive it, from which they ladle it out and cail it into 
large maſſes Such ores of lead as contain earth and 
ſtones are to be powdered and waſhed before they ate 
committed to the fire, and ſuch as contain pyrites or 
marcaſite, which is no uncommon thing, mult be 
roaſted two or three times, in order to burn away the 
ſulphur they are debaſed with; then powdered ard 
wathed, in order to their being committed to the fire, 
and finally mixed with the common black flux, if vary 
refractory. See FLUX, | : 

If there be any occaſion to ſeparate lead from a mix- 
ture of copper in the regulus, nothing is more ealy than 
to do it by a common fire; the heat of which being 
enough to melt lead, though not to fuſe copper, will 
run it all off and leave the copper pure behind. 

Lead is much uſed in building, eſpecially for cover- 
ings, gutters, pipes and glazing; for which uſes it is 
either caſt into ſheets in a mould, or milled ; which 
laſt is by much the leaſt ſerviceable, not only on account 
of its thinneſs, but alſo becauſe it is ſo exceedimgly 
ſtretched in milling, that when it comes to lie in the 
hot ſun, it ſhrinks and cracks, and conſequently will 
not keep out the water, For the manufacture of all 
which, lee the article PLUMBERY. 

Lead has been celebrated by the chemical writers for 
very great virtues in medicine, but, upon the whole, it 
ſeems to be a metal very cautiouſly to be given inter- 
nally, and rather calculated for outward application, 
Its ore is poiſonous: the ſteam whick ariſes from the 
furnace where it is worked, infects the graſs of all the 
neighbouring places, and kills the animals that feed on 
it; and among the preparations of it, the ſalt called 
ſaccharum ſaturni, which is by much its beſt form for 
medicine, and which is able to do great ſervice, in hz- 
morrhages and ſome other caſes ; it is apt, however, to 
bring on cholics of a very violent kind, and ſo many 
other diſorders, that the remedy often proves worſe than 
the diſeaſe. 

The preparations of lead are, 1. Minium, or red 
lead. . Litharge. 3. Burnt-lead, plumbum uſtum. 
4. Ceruſe. 5. Salt, or ſugar of lead, ſaccharum faturn!. 
Sce the articles Mixruu, LIrHARCE, CERUSE, and 
SACCHARUM SATURNI. 

Burnt Li AD is thus prepared: cut a quantity of the 


thinneſt milled lead that can be got into ſmall ou : 
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chen veſſel, that will bear the fire, with theſe 
d powder of common brimſtone, laid ſtratum 
ſet it over the fire, and when the ſulphur 

the lead will be found N * a 

h nowder. Five ounces of ſulphur will ſerve for 

3 of lead. The matter is to be ſtirred while 
R on the fire; and when it is cold, the powder 
: to be wathed three or four times with common water, 
* chen dried for uſe; being of the ſame virtue with 
litharge, or red-lead, in ointments and plaſters. Mixed 
into an unguent with lard alone, it makes a good oint- 
ment for the piles. However, it ought to be remarked, 
that it is intended only for external uſe. 
Beſides the preparations already mentioned, we find 
mention of balſam and magiſtery of lead. Balm, or 
balſam of lead, is only an oil drawn, by diſtillation, 
from ſalt of lead diſſolved in ſpirit of turpentine. 
Magiſtery of lead is the calx of lead purified and ſubtiliſed 
in aqua fortis; which, being ſeveral times waſhed, be- 
comes extremely white, and is mixed with pomatums for 
the face and complexion. 

LEAF, Helium, in the natural hiſtory of plants, a 
very eſſential and ornamental part of plants, whoſe chief 
office is to ſubtiliſe and give more ſpirit to the abundance 
of nouriſhing ſap, and to convey it to the little buds. 

Botaniſts conſider the leaves of plants, with regard 
to their ſtructure, their ſurface, figure, conſiſtence, 
ecves, ſituation and ſize. With regard to their ſtructure, 
they are either ſingle, as thoſe of the apple-tree and pear- 
tree; or double, as thoſe of angelica and parſſey. With 
reſpect to their ſurface, they are either flat, as the 
nummularia and origany; or in bunches, as ſeveral 
kinds of kali and houſeleeks, With regard to their con- 
ſiſtence, they are either thin and fine, as thoſe of St. 
John's wort; or thick and groſs, as thoſe of portulaca; 
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Cy AE or fleſhy, as thoſe of ſeveral kinds of houfleek : or 
tes ot woolly, as thoſe of gnaphalium. With regard to their 
i{t be edges, leaves are either cut flightly, as ſome ſpecies of 
ay the geums; or deep, as in ſome of the jaceas. With regard 
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to their ſituation, they are either ranged 1 as 
the alaternus; or oppoſite to each other, as the phillyrea 
and the mints. With regard to their ſize, they are 
either very large, as thoſe of the colocaſia and 1 
lium; or moderate, as thoſe of biſtort and the fig-tree; 
or ſmal], as thoſe of the apple- tree and pear- tree; or 
very ſmall, as that of St. John's wort. 

Moſt ſorts of ſmall plants, and alſo ſeveral forts of 
trees, which put forth a root at the ſmall end of the ſeed, 
ha put out two ſmall leaves that are not at all like thoſe that 
S It 1s row on the plant or tree, as ſoon as the root has taken 
which bold of the ground ; and afterwards between theſe falſe 
ccount leaves there comes forth a ſhoot which produces leaves 
dmmgly like thoſe of the plant or tree from which it came : of 
in the this manner of growth, there is an infinite number of 
y will plants and trees, 
of all Doctor Grew juſtly obſerves, that the fibres of leaves 
are compoſed of two general kinds of veſſels, viz. thoſe 
for ſap and thoſe for air; and, that theſe are ramified 
out of greater into Jeſs, like the veins and arteries in 
animals; and all naturaliſts aſcribe to them very important 
uſes ; the moſt ſingular of which is, that they, in ſome 
meaſure, perform the ſame office for the ſupport of the 
vegetable life, as the lungs of animals do for the ſupport 
of animal life; and, that it is highly probable, that 
plants draw ſome part of their nouriſhment from the air 
through their leaves. Theſe, in the ſpring, receive the 
crude humours, divide them very minutely, and carry 
back great plenty of elaborated juice to the plant. By 
thefe a tranſpiration is carried on of what is unprofitable, 
anſwering to the diſcharge in animal bodies made by 
iweat; tor ſometimes the excretory veſſels of the leaves 
are ſo over-charged by the great plenty of the diſtending 
humour, or juſtice, that they burſt in the middle, and 
let go the more ſubtile parts; and it frequently happens, 
that, in a hot ſeaſon, a great plenty of juices are this 
of the way diſcharged and imbibed. Thus manna is found to 

* exude as well from the leaves as from the bark, eſpecially 
2 fl ita cold night follow a hot day; and the ſame thing 
trequently happens in ſeveral other plants and trees, as 

we learn from the bees flying to the lime-tree, that they 
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may gather that gummous ſubſtance from its leaves; but 
Vor. II. No. 58. 
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if the heat be leſs, all the ſuperfluous juices, except thoſe 
which are, perhaps, tranſmitted by inſenſible perſpiration 
thro' the arterial veſlels, exhale naturally, and return in- 
to the trunk. It is alſo found, that the bibulous veſſels, 
dried by the diurnal heat, imbibes, eſpecially in the night- 
time, thoſe watry vapours which ariſe in form of a very 
thin dew, and ſo make amends for the loſs made by the 
arteries, by the new moiſtures received. Laſtly, the 
leaf ſerves, in a ſingular manner, to noutiſh the eye, or 
gem, until growing by degrees to a greater bulk, it prefles 
the veſlels of the toot-ſtalk together, from whence the 
humour is, by little and little, ſtopped in the leaf till it 
cannot any more return thro” the toot-lialk ; which, by 
the ceaſing of the afflux and reflux of the nutritious juice, 
ous putrid, whence a conſumption being cauſed, the 
eat dies, and falls off; which is the chief cauſe of the 
falling of the leaves in autumn, 

Some have made the obſervation, that all ever-greens 
have their wood- cloſe and compact between their annular 
circles ; and, that their holding their leaves all the winter, 
proceeds from the nature of their ſap, which is of a 
clammy and turpentine nature; and, that this ſap is 
eaſily condenſed by the cold, and requires a great deal 
of heat to make it thin and put it in motion: thus a 
little cold, condenſes or ſtiffens pitch or turpentine, but 
it muſt be a froſt that ſtays the motion of wate:. 
From whence it happens, that thoſe trees which hold 
their leaves will grow much better under the droppinys 
of other great trees, than ſuch as ſhed their leaves, be- 
cauſe their turpentine ſap ſhoots off the drops, and pre- 
vents their entering the veſſels in too great quantities, 

The various forms and kinds of leaves, as pinnated, 
digitated, crenated, haſtated, &c. 

LEAF, in architecture, the repreſentation of the leaf 
of the acanthus on the capital of the Corinthian and 
Compoſite orders. See the article ORDER. 

LEAF, in clocks and watches, an appellation given 
to the notches of their pinions. See the articles CLock 
and WATCH, —_ 

LEAGUE, a meaſure of length, containing more or 
leſs geometrical paces, according to the different uſages 
and cuſtoms of countries. A league at ſea, where it is 
chiefly uſed by us, being a land meaſure moſtly pecu- 
liar to the French and Germans, contains three thou- 
ſand geometrical paces, or three Engliſh miles. The 
French league ſometimes contains the fame meaſure, 
and in ſome parts of France it conſiſts of three thouſand 
hve hundred paces : the mean or common league con- 
fiſts of two thouſand four hundred paces, and the little 
league of two thouſand. The Spaniſh leagues are larger 
than the French, ſeventeen Spaniſh leagues making a 
degree, or twenty French leagues, or fixty-nine and an 
half Engliſh ſtatute miles. The Dutch and German 
leagues contain each four geographical miles. The 
Perſian leagues are pretty near of the ſame extent with 
the Spaniſh ; that is, they are equal to four Italian 
miles, which 1s pretty near to what Herodotus calls the 
length of Perſian paraſang, which contained thirty ſta- 
dia, eight whereof, according to Stabo, make a mile, 

LEAGUE alſo denotes an alliance or confederacy be- 
tween princes and ſtates for their mutual aid, either in 


attacking ſome common enemy, or in defending them- 


ſelves. 5 

LEAGUES of the Griſons, are à part of Switzerland, 
conſiſting of three ſubdiviſions, viz, the upper league, 
the league of the houſe of Gad, and the league of the 
ten juriſdictions, 

LEAK, among ſeamen, is a hole or cranny in the 
* through which the water comes in. 


AK AGE, the ſtate of a veſſel that leaks, or lets | 


water, &c. ouze out or in. 

LEAKAGE, in commerce, an allowance of 12 per 
cent. to merchants importing wine, out of the cuſtom 
thereof; and of two barrels in 22 of ale to brewers, &c. 
out of the exciſe. 

LEAP-YEAR, the ſame with biſſextile. See the 
article BISSEXTILE, 

The common year hath 365 days, but leap-year 366; 


in which laſt caſe February hath 29 days, which in com- 
mon years hath but 28. | 


| 


To find the leap-year, 
Divile 
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Divide the year by 4, what is left ſhall be 

For Leap- year o, for paſt 1, 2, or 3. 

LEASE, in law, the letting of lands, tenements, 
&c. to another for life, term of years, or at will, for a 
rent reſerved, 

A leaſe is either written, called an indenture, or deed- 
poll; or by word of mouth, called leaſe-parole. 

The party who lets the leaſe, is called leſſor; and the 
party to whom it is let, leſſee, 

LEASH, Leaſe, among ſportſ en, denotes particu- 
larly three grey-hounds, foxes, bun ks, or hares, 

LEAVEN, whatever makes a body ſwell and fer- 
ment, 

Beer, wine, cyder, &c. only work by means of the 
leaven in them. Sour paſte, barm, rennet, &c. are 
leavens uſed in baking bread, brewing beer, and making 
cheeſe, &c. 

LECTISTERNIUM, in antiquity, a religious feſti- 
val prepared among, the Romans, and ſolemnly ſerved 
up in a temple for the gods, whoſe ſtatues were ſet upon 
beds placed around the tables, Hence the ceremony 
takes its name from lectus, a bed, and ſterno, to 
ſpread, 

LEDGER. See the article Book-KEEPING. 

LEE, at ſea, generally denotes the part towards which 
the wind blows. 

Let-Shore, that on which the wind blows. 

LEE-＋Vay, or LEE-W]AR DH ay, of a ſhip, in navi- 
cation, is the way that a ſhip glides ſideways from the 
point of the compaſs ſhe capes at, occaſioned by the 
force of the wind and ſurge of the ſea when ſhe lies to 
windward, or is cloſe hawled : thus, for example, if the 
wind beat north (Plate LIV. fig. 10.) and the ſhip lies 
up E. N. E. or W. N. W. towards e or @ within fix 
points of the wind at N. although by the rudder her 
head is kept up to the E. N. E. or W. N. W. within ſix 
points of the wind, yet, by reaſon of the force of the 
wind and ſurge of the ſea upon her, ſhe falls off to lee- 
ward, and really makes her way good upon the rumb 
line cd or cb; and the angle ecdor ac, in this caſe 
formed by the rumb line upon which ſhe endeavours to 
ſail, and the rumb line cd or cb upon which ſhe really 
makes her way good, is called the lee-way ; and if it be 
equal to one point, the ſhip is ſaid to make one point 
lee-way; and, if two, the ſhip is ſaid to make two 
points lee-way. 

The quantity of this angle is very uncertain ; for 
ſome ſhips with the ſame quantity of fail, and with the 
ſame gale, make more lee-way than others; and it is 
obſervable that thoſe ſhips which draw moſt water make 
leaſt lee-way; and alſo that the ſame ſhip, if ſhe be out 
of her trim, makes more lee-way than otherwiſe ſhe 
would; for, not being able to go faſt a-head, ſhe is 
forced to lee-ward by the force of the wind upon her 
hull, and the ſetting of the upper ſurface of the ſea, and 
moves in a courſe compounded of theſe two, after the 
ſame manner as a ſhip that ſails in a current is compelled 
to move in a direction, and with a velocity compounded 
of the force and ſetting of the wind upon her fails, 
and the drift and ſetting of the current under foot. 

To diſcover the quantity of the angle ecd or ach, or 
how much lce-way a ſhip makes, it is uſual to ſet the 
ſhip's wake, and for that purpoſe ſome ſhips have a 
quarter of a compaſs drawn on the rail on each quarter. 
The uſual allowances for lee-way are as follows : 

1. If a ſhip be cloſe hawled, has all her fails ſet, the 
water ſmooth, and a moderate gale of wind, ſhe then 
makes little or no lee-way, 

2. If it blow fo freſh as to cauſe the ſmall ſails to be 
handed, it is uſual to allow one point. 

Z. Ii it blow to hard that the topſails muſt be cloſe 
reeft, the ſhip then makes about two points lee-way. 

4, If one toplail muſt be handed, it is common to 
allow 2 and + or 3 points lee-way. 

s. When both toplails muſt be handed, then allow 
about 4 points lee-Way. 

6. When it blows ſo hard as to occaſion the fore 
courſe to be handed, allow between 5 and 6 points. 

7. When both main and fore courſes muſt be handed, 
then © or 6 points muſt be allowed for her lee-way. 


3. When the mizzen is handed and the ſhip is try- 
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ing 2 hull, ſhe then makes her way good about on: 
point before the beam that is about 7 points lee--yoy, 

LEES, the groſſeſt parts of wine, oil, &c. being the 
ſediment found at the bottom of the velle]. 5 

The word is French e, which ſignifies the ſame 
thing, and derived, according to Du Cange, from 4, 
corrupt Latin word of the ſame import. 

A kind of gravelly ſand is made of the lees of wins 
burnt and prepared, which is uſed by dyers, &c. Ay} 
the vinegar-makers drive a great trade with les of wing 
dried and made into cakes, out of which all the liquer 
has been preſled. 

LEET, Leta, a court held by the lord of a manor, 
the authority of which is originally derived from the 
crown. 

A court-lect is a court of 1&cord, and enquires of a 
offences under high-treaſon, though it cannot puniſh 
any. but muſt certify them to the juſtice of aſſize. 

LEG. See the article Lr6s, 

LEGACY, Legatum, in the civil law, a donation 

iven by teſtament, which in common law is dcnoted 
by demiſe. When by a laſt will and teſtament an eſtate 
is transferred on another, it is called hœreditas, and he, 
heres, Though, in common law, he to whom a 
man's lands and hereditaments deſcend by right of blood 
is hæres natus; the other to whom it is bequeathed, 
heres factus. 

Lecacy, in an ecclefiaſtical ſenſe, a bequeſt to the 
church which was to hold good, even though the teſta. 
ment were declared null. 

LEGATE, a prelate, whom the pope ſends ambaſſa- 
dor to any ſovereign prince. 

LEGATORY, in antiquity, a government admini- 
ſtered by a lieutenant or legatus, 

LEGATUS, among the Romans, a military officer, 
anſwering to our lieutenaut-general, who commanded 
under the chief general, or imperator, and alſo one 
who governed in the provinces under the proconſul or 

overnor. 

LEGEND, Legenda, originally was a book, in the 
old Romiſh chnrches, containing the leſſons to be read 
in divine ſervice. 

Hence alſo the lives of ſaints and martyrs came to he 
called legends, as chapters were read out of them at 
Mattins, &c. But the word is now come into diſte— 
pute, as the Romiſh legends, particularly that of J. 
de Voragine, is full of ridiculous and romantic ac- 
counts. 

LEGEND, alſo denotes the letters engraved about the 
margin of coins, or the inſcriptions on medals which 
ſerve to explain the figures thereon. 

Strictly ſpeaking, the legend differs from the inſcrip- 
tion; this laſt properly ſignifving words placed on the 
reverſe of a medal, in lieu of figures. 

LEGION, a body of forces whereof the Roman 
armies chiefly conſiſted. 

Their ſtandard at firſt was a wolf; afterwards a hon; 
ſometimes a minotaur, a horſe, a boar, &. According 
to Pliny, Marius was the firſt who changed all thete 
ſtandards into eagles. 

LEGISLATOR, a law-giver, or perſon who eſtab- 
liſhes the polity and laws of a ſtate. Such was Moes, 
among the Jews; Lycurgus, among the Lacedzmo- 
nians, &c, | 

With us, the legiſlative power is lodged in the king, 
lords, and commons aſſembled in parliament, 

LEGUME, Legumen, among botaniſts, denotes a 
pericarpium of an oblong compreſſed figure, formed ot 
two valves, joined by a viſible ſuture both on the upper 
and under parts, and having the ſeeds affixed to the 
upper limbs of the two valves, in an alternate order. 

LEGUMINOUS, an appellation given to all plants 
whoſe fruit is a legume, 

LEMMA, in mathematics, ſignifies a propoſition, 
which ſerves previouſly to prepare the way for the more 
eaſily apprehending the demonſtration of ſome theorem, 
or conſtruction of ſome problem. 

LEMNIAN Eanrn, a ſpecies of earth or bc 
brought from Lemnos, an iſland of the Archipelago. | 

This earth, when genuine, is a good medicine in 
dyſenteries, eraſions of the inteſtines, hemorrhages 
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A NITIVE Mrpicixks, among phyſicians, thoſe 


of a mild, ſoftening, and relaxing nature, and deſtitute 
S 11 Ns, in dioptrics, properly ſignifies a ſmall round- 
N 4405 "of the figure of a lentil; but 1s extended to 
th tic olaſs, not very thick, which either collects the 
axe licht into a point, in their paſſage through it, or 
diperſes them further apart, according to the laws of 
4 n have various figures, that is, are terminated by 
various iuriaces, from which they acquire various names. 
Some are plane on one hyde, and convex on the other, 
18 that marked A, in Plate LV. fig. 1. others convex 
on both ſides, as B, both which are ordinarily called 
convex lenſes : though where we ſpeak accurately, the 
former is called piano-convex. Again, ſome are plane 
on one fide, and concave on the other, as C, and others 
ae concave on both ſides, as D, which are both uſually 
ranked among the concave lenſes; though, when diſtin- 
guiſhed, the former is called a plano-concave. Others, 
again, are concave on one tide, and convex on the 
other, as E, which are called convexo-conc.ve, or con- 
cxro-convex lenſes, according as the one or the other 
{.cface is more Concave, or a portion of a leſs ſphere, 
I; is here to be obſerved, that in every Jens tarminated 
in any of the forementioned manners, a right line, GH, 
erpendicular to the two ſuriaccs, is called the axis of 
the lens; which axis, when both ſurfaces ate ſpherical, 
paſſes through both their centers; but if one of th.m 
be plane, it falls perpendicularly upon that, and goes 
through the center of the other. | 
For convex lenſes, the laws of their refraction, and 
their effects depending thereon, are as follow: 
A ray of light, E G, fig. 2. near the axis and parallel 
thereto, ſtrikin g on the plane ſurtace of a plano-convex 
lens, directly oppoſite to the luminous 2 after re- 
fraction concurs with the axis in the point F; and if C 
be the center of the convexity, CF will be to CL; 
that is, the di tance of the center from the point of con- 
courſe or focus, will be to the diſtance of the center 
from the convex ſurface in the ratio of the refraction. 
For the plane ſurface being directly oppoſed to the 
luminous body, the ray EG is perpendicular to AB, 
and therefore will paſs unrefracted to H: thus it ſtrikes 
on AH B till parallel to the axis; and therefore coming 
ou. of a denſer medium into a rarer, will meet the axis 
of the lens in F, and ſo as that CF will be to CL in 
the ratio of the ſine of the refracted angle to the ſine of 
the angle of inclination, 
f then the refraction he out of a glaſs-lens into air, 
CF: CL:: 3: 2, and therefore F L=2 CL. that is, 
parallel rays near the axis will concur with it at the 
Ciſtance of the diameter. Again, if the refraction were 
out of a water-lens, i, e. out of a plano-convex lens 
hiled with water, CF: CL:: 4: 3, and therefore 
FL=3CL, i. e. parallel rays near the axis will concur 
with it at the diſtance of half the diameter. So that if a 
lizhted candle be placed in the focus of a plano-convex 
lens, that is, in the point F, diſtant from the ſurface of 
the lens A LB, by the length of the diameter, and from 
the ſurface of the water lens by half the diameter, its 
rays after refraction will become parallel. 

lf the ray K I, fig. 3. near the axis of a plano-convex 
ns, and parallel thereto, ſtrike on its convex ſurface 
AHB, after a double refraction it will meet the axis in 


; ſoas that H G will be to GC, and GE to F H in 
the ratio of the refraction. 

For the ray K I, parallel to che axis EG, by virtue 
of the firſt refraction in I, will tend to the point G, fo 
as GH will be to GC in the ratio of the ſine of the 
angle of inclination to the ſine of the refracted angle: 
neretore by virtue of the ſecond refraction in L, it will 
32 with the axis in F, ſo as GD will be to FD in 
: atio of the ſine of the refracted angle, to the ſine of 
es of inclination : ſo that the 1.midiameter and 
— — of the plano-convex lens, with the ratio of 
X tion, being given, hence ariſes a method of deter- 
"ning the focus of parallel rays ſtriking on the convex 


urface, Hence, if the lens be glaſs,, F D ga CH 


le 
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— HD. So that if two-thirds of the thickneſs of the 
lens be inconſiderable (as in practice it uſually happens) 
parallel rays meet with the axis at the diſtance of the 
diameter from the lens, even when they ſtrike on the 
convex ſurface, 

do that as to the place of the focus, 'tis the ſame 
thing whether the plane ſurface or the convex one be 
turned to a luminary of parallel rays; though it appears 
both from experience an! trigonometrical calculation, 
that there are more rays united in a lefs ſpace on the 
convex ſurface, than if the plane one be turned towards 
the fun, If the lens were full of water, FDS gz CH 
— ; H D. Wherctore, if 2 H D be inconſiderable, 
FDS Z CH; orif 4 H be inconſiderable, F Hg C. 
Parallel and near rays, therefore, are united at the 
diftance of half the diameter, if the refraction be in 
water, even when the convex ſurface is oppoſed to the 
luminous body. Hence allo ariſes a method of deter— 
mining the focus of paral!-l rays triking on a lens con— 
vex on both ſides, the two ſemidiameters and the thick=< 
neſs of the lens being given. On theſe principles is 
founded the irructure of refratting burning-glafles ; the 


ſun's light and heat bein» excer.! nglv augmented in 


the focus of a lens, whether convex or plano convex z 
ſince the rays falling parallel to the axis of the lens, are 
reduced into a much narrower compats, ſo that *tis no 
wonder they burn ſome bodies, melt others, and pro- 
duce other extraordinary pha non ena 

If a luminous body be placed in the focus behind a 
lens, whe.her plano-convex, or convex on both fides, 
or whether equally or uncqually, the rays, after reſrae- 
tion, become parallel, Hence by means of a convex 
lens, or a little glaſs bubble full of water, a very intenſe 
light may be projected to a vaſt diflance. 

And this furniſhes us with the ſtructure of a lamp or 
lantern, to project an intenſe light to an immenſe diſ- 
tance: for a lens convex on both ſides, being placed op- 
poſite to a concave mirryar; if in the common focus of 
both be placed a lighted candle or wick, the rays re- 
flected back from the mirrour to the lens will be parallel 
to each other, and after refraction will converge, till 
they arrive at the diſtance of the ſemi-diameter, after 
which they will again diverge. 
likewiſe in the focus of the lens, the rays it throws on 
the lens will be parallel: and ther 4 vory intenſe 
light, meeting with another equally intent, at the 
diſtance of the diameter from the lens, the i; vt vill be 
ſurpriſing ; and though it afterwards decreaſe, ye: the 
parallel and diverging rays going a long way together, 
it will be very great at a very great diſtance. Lanterns 
of this kind are of conſiderable ſervice in the night-time 
to diſcover remote objeds, and are uſed with ſucceſs by 
fowlers and fiſhermen, to gather their prey together, in 
order to take them. 

If the luminous body, placed in the focus, be of a 
large extent, the rays flowing from points ſenſibly diſtant 
from each other, cannot be parallel; but will conſtitute 
ſeveral trains, or pencils of rays, parallel to each 
other. 

The images of objects, oppoſed in any manner to a 
convex lens, are exhibited invertedly in its focus, 
Hence, if a paper be applied to a convex lens (eſpe- 
cially in a dark room) at the diſtance of its focus, the 
images of objects ſhining upon it will be repreſented 
diſtinctly, and in their natural colours, thereon : nor is 
the focus of the ſun's rays any thing elſe, in effect, 
but the image of the ſun, Hence, in ſolar eclipſes, 
the ſun's image, eclipſed as it is, may be burned by a 
large lens on a board, &c, a very entertaining ꝓhæno— 
menon. 8 

Hence alſo, if a convex lens of any kind be expoſed 
both to nearer and remo er objects, and a paper at the 
ſame time applied, fo as to receive the images of objects 
diſtinctly, the diſtance of the focus from the lens, and 
thence the diameter of the convexity, may be detcr- 
mined, ' 

If parallel rays ſtrike on a plano-concave lens K L 
(fig. 4.) and FC betoFB in the ratio of the refrac- 
tion, the rays will diverge from t' axis, and the point 
of divergency or diſperſion, callec ne virtual focus, will 
be F: for the rays II I, parall-! to the axis, is perpen- 

| dicular 


zut the candle being 
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dicular to K L, and will therefore paſs unrefracted to 
E. Wherefore F C being to F B in the ratio of refrac- 
tion, F will be the virtual focus, See Focus. 

If then the lens be glaſs, FB g 2B C; i. c. the virtual 
focus F will be diſtant from the lens K L a diameter and 
a half 38 C. 

If the ray AE (fg. 5.) parallel to the axis FP, ſtrike 
on a lens concave on both ſides; and both FC be to 
FB, and IP to PH in the ratio of refraction; and FP: 
PH::FB:BG; G will be the point of diſperſion, or 
the virtual focus. If therefore the refraction be in a 
glaſs lens, the ſums of the ſemi-diameters C B and HI, 
will be to the diameter of the concavity of either, 2HI; 
as the ſemi- diameter of the other, C B, to the diſtance 
of the virtual focus from the lens B G. Hence the ſun's 
rays ſtriking on a concave lens, their light after refrac- 
tion will be conſiderably weakened, ſo that the effect of 
concave lenſes is oppoſite to that of convex ones. 

Laſtly, an object viewed through a concave lens ap- 
pears erect, and diminiſhed in aratio compounded of the 
ratios of the ſpace in the axis, between the point of in- 
cidence and the point to which any oblique ray ſhould 
paſs without refraction, to. the ſpace of the axis between 
the eye and the middle of the object; and the ſpace in 
the ſame axis between the eye and the point of incidence 
to the ſpace between the middle of the object and the 
point the oblique ray would paſs to without refrac- 
tion, 

Though the properties of lenſes have been conſidered 
here principally with regard to rays falling near the axis, 
and parallel thereto; yet the reaſoning will be eaſily 
transferred to rays more remote from the axis, and fall- 
ing in any direction. Thus we may ſay univerſally, that 
in a convex lens all parallel rays become converging, 
and concur in a focus ; that diverging rays either be- 
come leſs diverging, or run parallel, or converge ; and 
that converging rays converge the more ; all which al- 
terations are more ſenſible in oblique rays than in per- 
pendicular ones, by reaſon the angles of incidence in 
that caſe are greater, 

In concave lenſes, all parallel rays become diverging ; 
diverging rays diverge more; converging 1 either con- 
verge leſs, or become parallel, or go out diverging : all 
which things hold of oblique, as well as direct rays, but 
more ſenſibly in the firſt, 

A lens, one of whoſe ſurfaces is convex, and the other 
concave, is called a meniſcus. Some confine lenſes 

within the diameter of five or ſix lines, and will have 
ſuch as exceed that diameter called lenticular glaſſes; 

Lenſes are diſtinguiſhed with regard to their prepara- 
tion, into ground and blown, Blown lenſes are little 

lobules of glaſs melted in the flame of a lamp or taper; 
but the figure of theſe is ſeldom exact; beſides that, the 
ſmoke of the lamp cleaves to the ſurface in melting: on 
both accounts, they come ſhort of the clearneſs of thoſe 
which are ground. See the articles GRINDING and 
PoL1SHING. 

LENT, a ſolemn time of faſting in the chriſtian 
church, obſerved as a time of humiliation before Eaſter, 
the great feſtival of our Saviour's reſurrection, ' 

LENTISCUS, the lentiſk or maſtich-tree, in bo- 
tany, a genus of trees, very nearly allied to the tere- 
binthus, or turpentine-tree, in its characters, but differ- 
ing in that the leaves are pinnated ; but there is no ſingle 
leaf to terminate the end of each compound one, 
the article MAasTICH. 

LEO, the lion, in zoology. See Lion. 

Leo, in aſtronomy, one of the twelve ſigns of the 
zodiac, the fifth in order, containing, according to Pto- 
lemy, thirty-two ſtars ; according to Tycho, thirty- 
ſeven ; and according to Flamſtead, ninety-four, Sce 
Plate F. 

The famous ſtar of the firſt magnitude, called baſili- 
cus, regulus, cor leonis, or the lion's heart, is in this 
conſtellation, 

LEONINE VERSFESs, ſuch as rhyme at every hemi- 
ſtich, the middle ſyllable of each verſe — 2 
with the laſt one. 

LEONTICE, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe 
flower conſiſts of fi>. oval acute petals, with fix ſlender 
filaments topped with erect antheræ: the fruit is a large 
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inflated berry, with one cell, containing few globuly 
ſeeds. ; | 

LEONTODON, in botany. Sce the article Dax. 
DELION, 

LEONURUS, lion's-tail, in botany, a genus 
plants whoſe flower is monopetalous and ringent, with 
tour ſtamina, two of which are longer than the othe;,. 
there is no pericarpium ; but the feeds, which are ch. 
long and angular, are contained in the bottom of 4, 


cup. 

LEOPARD, a beaft of prey, with the ſpots on the 
upper part of the body, round, and the lower ones vi. 
gated, It is a very nimble, as well as fierce animal, f 
that ſcarce any thing eſcapes it. 

Authors call the male purdus, and the female pag. 
thera. | 

LeoPARD's Bane, Doronicum, in botany. See the 
article Leopard's BANE. 

LEPIDIUM, dittander, in botany, a genus of plant 
whoſe flower is detrapetalous and {br rag with (ix 
ſubulated ſtamina: the fruit is a compreſſed ſpear-ſhaye 
pod, containing oblong ſeeds. 

The common dittander, which grows wild in man 
places in England, has a very hot acrid taſte, like peg. 
per; it is ſaid to incide groſs Keie; opening obſtruc. 
tions of the liver and ſpleen, and is accounted a geen 
antiſcorbutic: when the leaves are eaten in the morning 
faſting, they excite the appetite and help digeſtion, om 
affirm, that the powder of the dried leaves, given in 
wine to half an ounce, in a morning, faſting, 1s excel. 
lent in the dropſy. 

LEPIDOPTERA, in zoology, an order of inſed, 
with four wings, which are covered with imbricy 
ſquamulz : add to this, that the mouth is comuuly 
ſpiral. 

Under this order are comprehended the butterfies and 
phalenæ, or moths. 

LEPROSY, Lepra, a foul cutaneous diſeaſe, appear. 
ing in dry, white, thin, ſcurfy ſcabs, either on the whole 
body, or only ſome part of it, and uſually attended by 
a violent itching, and other pains. 

In the method of cure, ſays Hoffman, we ſhoull 
endeavour to diſcharge out of the body the maſs of cor. 
rupt glutinous and acrid humours, by ſufficient bleed. 
ing, and abſtinence, by purges, as well gentle as dm 
tic, then by proper aliment, and a good regimen, pro- 
mote the generon of wholeſome juices ; and likewik 
by external, deterſive, conſolidating and drying rene. 
dies, to free the part from pain, tumours, itching, 2 
ulcers. The purges may conſiſt of the root and the 
reſin of jalap, the extract of black hellebore, elateriun 
mixed with calomel, or ethiops-mineral, and gum am 

Among thoſe things which ſimulate the 
parts to an excretory motion, and more powerfully melt 
down the tenacious humours, the wood and bark d 
ments exceed all others: the moſt conſiderable be 
ides theſe, are the tartarized and acrid tincture of ant 
mony, ſulphur of antimony, cinnabar, and if a venerea 
taint is ſuſpected, a decoction of crude antimony ; whia 
medicines in a convenient doſe in the morning, will 
purifying decoctions drank in bed, afford great reli, 
But if theſe fail, recourſe muſt be had to mercutj, 
which ſome, after extinction, mix with flowers of (u- 
phur and camphire, and rub it on the joints to promo 
a ſalivation. Others more properly give mercuri 
dulcis, with double the quantity of crabs-eyes, and call 
of antimony, riſing gradually from three or tour gras IN 
to a ſcruple, in order to ſalivate with proper preca f 
tions. 

LEPUS, the Hare, in zoology. See the arti 
HARE. 

Lepus, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthen 
hemiſphere ; comprehending twelve ſtars, according ® 
Ptolemy ; thirteen, according to Tycho; and nin 
in the Read catalogue. Y 

LETHARGY, Lethargus, in phyſic, a kind cf 4, 
order, wherein the perſon affected 22 under a ben 
and perpetual ſleep, with ſcarce any interval of wal 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this diſorder; the c. 
are coma vigil, coma ſomnolentum, carus, and a lech 


gy, See the articles Coma, Carus, &c. LETT! 
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TETHE, in the ancient mythology, one of the rivers 
en. fGronifying oblivion or forgetfulneſs; its waters 
of helf, \orcing to poetical fiction, the peculiar 
len ae, king thoſe who drank them entirely for- 
rags Rates dat was patt, 
ger "yy a uſed to expreſs one of the 
ger unds of the voice; and as the different ſimple 
imp , are expretied by different letters, thee, by being 
Aeeendy compounded, become the viſible ligus or 
chara ters of all che modulations and mixtures ol lounds 
uid to exprefs our ideas in a regular language. Thus, 
a by the help of ſpeech, we render our ideas audible ; 
by the aſtiſtance of letters we render them viſible, and 
4 their help we can wrap up our thoughts, and fend 
them to the moſt di ant parts of the carth, and read the 
tranſactions of different ages. ä 

As to the firſt letters, what they were, who firſt in 
vented them. and among what people they were firſt in 
uſe, there is ſtill room to doubt: Philo attributes this 
orcat and noble invention to Abraham; Joſephus, St. 
Irenzeus, and others, to Enoch; Bibliander, to Adam; 
Fulebius, Clemens Alexandrinus, Cornelius Agrippa, 
and others, to Moſes; Pomponius Mela, Herodian, 
Ruſs Feltus Pliny, Lucan, &c, to the Phœnicians; 
St. Cyprian, to Saturn; "Tacitus, to the Egyptians ; 
me, to the Ethiopians ; and others, to the Chinele : 
but, with reſpect to thete lait, they can never be intit- 
led to this honour, fince all their characters are the ſigns 
of words, formed without the ule of letters; which ren- 
ders i: impoſſible to read and write their language, with- 
out a vat expence of time and trouble; and abſolutely 
impoſible to print it by the help of types, or any other 
manner by the engraving, or cutting in wood, Sec the 
article PRINTING, 

There have alſo been various conjectures about the 
different kinds of letters uſed in difterent languages; 
thus, according to Crinitus, Moles invented the Hebrew 
letters ; Abraham, the Syriac and Chaldee; the Phce- 
nicians, thoſe of Attica, brought into Greece by Cad- 
rus, and from thence into Italy, by the Pelaſ ans; 
Nicoſtrata, the Ro nan; Its, the Egyptian; and Vul 
fil:s, thoſe of the Goths. 

it is probable that the Egyptian hieroglyphics were 
the *:% manner of writing: but whether Cadmus and 
the Pheœnicians learned the uſe of letters from the Egyp- 
tians, or from their neighbours of Judea or Samaria, is 
a qu:ftion; for ſince ſome of the tooks of the Old 
Te' ament were then written, they are more likely to 
have ziven them the hint, than the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt. But whereſoever the Phœnicians learned. this 
art, it is generally agreed, that Cadmus, the fon of 
Agenor, firſt brought letters into Greece; whence, in 
following ages, they ſpread over the reit of Europe. 

Letters make the firſt part or elements of grammar; 
an aliemblage of theſe compoſe ſyllables and words, and 
theſe compoſe ſentences. The alphabet of every lan- 
guage conſiſts of a number of letters, which ought each 
to have a different ſound, figure, and uſe, As the dif- 
t-rcace of articulate ſounds was intended to expreſs the 
ciferent ideas of the mind, ſo one letter was originally 
intended to ſignify only one ſound, and not, as at pre- 
ent, to expreſs ſometimes one ſound and ſometimes 
enother;z waich practice has brought a great deal of 
coniuton into the languages, and rendered the learning 
ot tae modern tongues much more difficult than it would 
oinerwite have been. This conſideration, together with 
the Vetciency of all the known alphabets, from their 
want eng ſome letters to expreſs certain ſounds, has occa- 
ined teveral attempts towards an univerſal alphabet, 
to contain an enumeration of all ſuch ſingle ſounds or 
ters as are uſed in any language, See the article 
AlPHanet, | 

G1mmarians diſtinguiſh letters into vowels, conſo- 
Pants, mutes, liquids, diphthongs, and characteriſtics. 
They are alſo divided into labial, dental, guttural, and 
palatal, and into capital and ſmall letters. They are 
42 denominated from the ſhape and turn of letters; 
and in vriting are diſtinguiſhed into different hands, as 
N%-text, german-text, round hand, italian, &c. and 
in Pruning. into roman, italic, and black letter. The 
tem 'Ctter, or type, among printers, not only includes 
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the capitals, ſmall-capitals, and ſmall letters, but ail the 
points, figures, and other marks, caſt and uſed in g= 
ing; and alſo the lar e ornamental letters, cut in wood 
or metal, which take place of the illumined letters uſed 
in manuſcripts. "The letters uied in printing are calt 
at the ends of ſmall pieces of metal, about three quar- 
ters of an inch in length; and the letter being not in- 
dented, but raiſed, eaſily give the imprefiion, when 
after being blacked with a glutinous ink, paper is clotely 
prefted upon it. See the article T'vPe. 

A ſount ot letters includes ſmall letters, capitals, 
ſmall capitals, points, figures, ſpaces, &c, but befides 
thele they have different kinds of two lined letters, only 
uſed for titles, and the beginning of books, chapters, 
&c, 

LETTER Forndery, or the Caſtins of L,1rvTERS, The 
firſt thing requiſite is to prepare good feel punches, on 
the face of which is drawn the exact thape of the letter 
with pen and ink, if the letter be large, or with a 
{[mvoth blunted point of a needle, it ſmall; and then, 
with proper gravers, the cutter digs deep between the 
ſtrokes, letting the marks ſtand on the punch, the work 
of hollowing being generally regulated by the depth of 
the counter punch. Ihen he files the outſide till it is 
fit for the matrice. 

They have a mould to juſtify the matrices by, which 
conſits of an upper and under part, both which are 
alike, except the ſtool and ſpring behind, and a ſmall 
roundifh wire in the upper part for making the nick in 
the thank of the letter. Iheſe two parts are exactly 
fitted into each other, being a male and female gage, to 
ſl.de backwards and forwards. 

Then he juſtifies the mould by caſting about twenty 
ſamples of letters which are ſet in a compoſing-ſtick 
with the nicks toward» the right-hand, and, comparing 
theſe every way with the pattern letters ſet up in the 
lame manner, he finds the exact meaſure of the body to 
be caſt. 

Next he prepares the matrice, which is of braſs or 
copper, an inch and a half long, and of a proportionable 
thickneſs to the ſize of the letter it is to contain. In 
this metal is junk the face of the letter, by {triking the 
letter punch the depth-of an 2. After this the ſides 
and face of the matrice are juſtified and cleared with files 
ot all bunchings that have been made by finking the 
punch. 

Then it is brought to the furnace, which is built up- 
right of brick with four ſquare ſides and a ſtone a-top. 
in which is a hole for the pan to ſtand in, They have 
{ſeveral of thele turnaces, 

Printing letters are made of lead hardened with iron 
or ſ{tu>-nails. To make the iron run, they mingle an 
equal weight of antimony, beaten ſmall in an iron 
mortar, and ſtub-nails together. They charge a pro- 
per number of earthen pots that bear the fire with the 
two ingredients as full as they can hold, and melt it in 
an open furnace built on purpoſe. 

When it bubbles, the iron is then melted; but it eva- 
porates very much. This melted compoſt is ladled into 
an iron pot whercin is melted lead that is fixed on a 
furnace cloſe to th- former, three pounds of melted iron 
to twenty-five of lead; this they incorporate according 
to art, g 

The caſter taking the pan off the hole in the ſtone, 
and having kindlcd a good fire, he ſets the pan in again, 
and metal in it to melt: if it be a ſmall- bodied letter, 
or a thin letter with great bodies, that he intends to caſt, 
his metal muſt be very hot, and ſometimes red-hot, to 
make the letter come. Then taking a ladle, of which 
he has ſeveral forts, that will hold as much as the letter 
and break is, he lays it at the ſtoking-hole where the 
flame burſts out. Ihen he ties a thin leather, cut with 
its narrow end againſt the face to the leather groove of 
the matrice, by whipping a brown thread twice about 
the leather groove and faicning the thread with a knot. 
Then he puts both pieces of the mould together, and the 
matrice into the matrice cheek, and places the foot of 
the matrice on the ſtool of the mould, and the broad 
end of the leather upon the wood of the upper half of 


the mould, but not tight up, left it hinder the foot of 


the matrice from finking cloſe down upon the ſtool in a 
Ge train 
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train of work. Then laying a little roſin on the upper 
part of the mould, and having his caſting-ladle hot, he 
with the bolling fide melts the roſin, and preſſes the 
broad end of the leather hard down on the wood, and 
ſo faſtens it thereto, a 

Now he comes to caſting, when, placing the under 
half of the mould in his left hand with the hook or jag 
forward, he holds the ends of its wood between the 
Jower part of the ball of his thumb and his three hinder 
fingers; then he lays the upper half of the mould upon 
the under half, ſo as the male gages may fall into the 


female, and at the ſame time the foot of the matrice | 


Places itſelf upon the ſtool ; and, claſping his left hand 
thumb ſtrong over the upper half, he nimbly catches 
hold of the bow or ſpring with his right hand fingers at 
the top of it, and his thumb under it, and places the 
point of it againſt the middle of the notch in the back- 
{ide of the matrice, preſſing it as well forwards towards 
the mould, as downwards, by the ſhoulder of the notch : 
cloſe upon the ſtool, while at the ſame time with his 
hinder fingers, as aforeſaid, he draws the under half of 
the mould towards the ball of his thumb, and thruſts 
by the ball of his thumb the upper part towards his 
fingers, that both the regiſters of the mould may preſs 
againſt both ſides of the matrice, and his thumb and 
fingers preſs both ſides of the mould cloſe together. 

Then he takes the handle of his ladle in his right- 
hand, and with the boll of it gives two or three ſtrokes, 
outwards upon the ſurface of the melted metal, to clear 
it of the ſcum; then he takes up the ladle full, and 
having the mould in the left-hand, turns his left fide a 
little from the furnace, and brings the geat of his ladle 
to the mouth of the mould, and turns the upper part of 
his right-hand towards him to pour the metal into it, 
while at the ſame inſtant he puts the mould in his left- 
hand forwards, to receive the metal with a ſtrong ſhake, 
not only into the bodies of the mould, but while the 
metal is yet hot, into the very face of the matrice, to 
receive its perfect form there, as well as in the ſhank. 

Then he takes the upper half of the mould off, by 
placing his right thumb on the end of the wood next his 
left thumb, and his two middle fingers at the other end 
of the wood ; he toſſes the letter, break and all, out, 
upon a ſheet of waſte paper, laid on a bench alittle 
beyond his left-hand, and then is ready to caſt another 
letter as before, and likewiſe the whole number in that 
matrice, 

A workman will ordinarily caſt 3000 of theſe in a day. 

Then boys ſeparate the breaks from the ſhanks, and 
rub them on a ſtone; and afterwards a man cuts them 
all of an even height; which finiſhes the fount for the 
uſe of the printer. | 

LETTER of Attorney, in law, is a writing by which 
one perſon authoriſes another ro do ſome lawful act in 
his ſtead, as to give ſeiſin of lands, to receive debts, 
fue a third perſon, &c, 

The nature of this inſtrument is to transfer to the 
perſon to whom it is given, the whole power of the 
maker, to enable him to accompliſh the act intended to 
be performed. It is either general or ſpecial, and ſome- 
times it is made revocable, which is when a bare autho- 
rity is only given; and ſometimes it is irrevocable, as 
where debts, &c. are aſſigned from one perſon to an- 
other, It is generally held, that the power granted to 
the attorney muſt be ſtrictly purſued; and that where it 
is made to three perſons, two cannot execute it. No 
letter of attorney made by any ſgaman, &c. in any ſhip 
of war, or having ietters of marque, or by their exe- 
cutors, &c. in order to empower any perſon to receive 
any ſhare of prizes, or bounty-money, ſhall be valid, 
unleſs the ſame be made revocable, and for the uſe of 
ſuch ſeamen, and be ſigned and executed before, and 
atteſted by the captain and one other of the ſigning 
officers of the ſhip, or the mayor or chief magiſtrate of 
ſome corporation. 

LETTERS-CLAUSE, or CLOSE-LETTERS, are oppoſed 
to letters-patent, becauſe they are commonly ſealed up 
with the king's ſignet or privy-ſeal, while letters-patent 
are left open, 

LETTERS of Credit, among merchants, is a letter 
wrote by a merchant or banker, to his correſpondent 
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abroad, requeſting him to credit the bearer as far z 
certain ſum, See the article CREDIT. 

LETTER of Licence, an inſtrument of writing granyy 
by a perſon's creditors, allowing him a certain time;, 
the payment of his debts ; by which means he is ena), 
to proſecute his buſineſs, without fearing an arreſt, g 

LETTER of Mart, or Marque, a letter granted to * 


of the _ ſubjects, under the privy ſeal, empower, 


him to make repriſals for what was formerly taken fron 


him by the ſubjects of another ſtate, contrary to 4, | 


law of mart. See the article Marque. 

Monitory LETTERS, See MoNITORY. 

LETTERS-PATENT, or OVERT, are Writings ſeg 
with the great ſeal of England; ſo called, becauſe che 
are open with the ſeal affixed to them, Theſe 2 
granted to authoriſe a man to do or enjoy what of hin. 
ſelf he could not do. See the article PATENT. | 

Pacific LETTERS, Litere pacifice, in church-hiſton 
teſtimonial letters given by the biſhop, or chorepiſcogy, 
to their prieſts, when they had occaſion to travel abo 
certifying that the bearer was a catholic, and in con. 
munion with the church. 

Paſchal LETTER, a letter written by the pope to 2 
metropolitans, to inform them on what day Eaſter yz 
to be celebrated. 

LETTUCE, Laura, in botany, a weil know 
genus of plants, the flower of which is compound ant 
imbricated, containing 2a number of hermaphrodite co. 
rollulæ, which are monopetalous, ligulated, and trug. 
cated, and indented at the end in four or five part; 
the ſeeds are oblong, acuminated, and crowned wich 
down, and placed in the cup. 

There are ſeveral forts of lettuce cultivated in gardens 
for culinary purpoſes, as the cabbage-lettuce, brown 
Dutch, imperial, white cos, black cos, green cos, &c. 
They are all ſown at different ſeaſons of the yen, 
whereby there is a continual ſupply ; but the mo 
eſteemed ſort is the cos: theſe ſuhould be protected in 
winter with glaſſes, otherwile they are liable to be de. 
ſtroyed in very wet o froſty weather. In March they 
may be tranſplanted in the open ground, where they 
may remain till they are cabbaged, and then they are ft 
for uſe; but if they are not inclinable to turn in, they 
ſhould be tied round their tops with baſs, &c. which 
will blanch and make them tender, 

Lettuces, in general, are eaſy of digeſtion, they abate 
the acrimony of the humours, and quench thirſt ; { 
which reaſon they are frequently uſed in ſummer ſeaſon: 
many take them to be anodyne, and to procure ſſecp, 
which is done, not by any narcotic quality, but by te- 
laxing the fibres and temperating the heat of the viſcer; 
they are good in dry conſtitutions, and help thoſe that 
are coſtive. 

LEVARI Faci1as, is a writ directed to the ſherif 
for levying a certain ſum of money upon the lands, &c, 


| of a perſon who has forfeited his recognizance. 


LEVATOR, in anatomy, a name applied to ſeveral 
muſeles in the body, that ſerve to raiſe the parts to which 
they belong. See ELEVATOR. 

JEVATOR Kapulæ proprius, in anatomy, or rather, 
according to Winſlow, angularis, is a long, and pretty 
thick muſcle, about two fingers in breadth, lying above 
the ſuperior angle of the ſcapula, along the poſterior 
lateral part of the neck of that bone. 

LEVEL, an inſtrument for drying a line parallel to 
the horizon. 

There are ſeveral inſtruments variouſly conſtrudted, 
invented for the perfection of levelling, all of which, at 
the practice, may be reduced to thoſe that follow. 

Air-LxVEL, that which ſhews the line of level by 
means of a bubble or air incloſed with ſome liquor in 
glaſs-tube of an indeterminate length and thickneß, 
whoſe two ends are hermetically fealed. When the 
bubble fixes itſelf at a certain mark, made exactly in the 
middle of the tube, the plane or ruler wherein it is fix 
is level: When it is not level, the bubble will riſe to 
one end. This glaſs tube may be ſet in another of brak 
having an aperture in the middle, whence the bubble ® 
air may be obſerved, The liquor wherewith the tabe 
is filled, is oil of tartar, or aqua ſecunda ; thoſe not be. 
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ing liable to freeze as common water, nor to rarefacun 
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| ation, as ſpirit of wine is, There is one of 
1 wich ſights, being an improvement 
— that laſt deſcribed, which, by the addition of more 
3 3 becomes more commodious and exact. It 
| cbnfilts of an air-level, (ſee Plate LV. fig. 6.) about 
Te inches long, and ſeven or eight lines in diameter, 
2 in a braſs-tube, 2. with an aperture in the middle, C. 
The tubes are carried in a ſtrong ſtraight ruler, a foot 
long, at whoſe ends are fixed two lights, 3» 3, exactly 
rpendicular to the tubes, and of an equal height, 
* 0X a ſquare hole, formed by two fillets of braſs 
croſſing each other at right angles, in the middle whercof 
is drilled a very little hole, through which a point on a 
level with the inſtrument is deſcried. Ihe brafs tube 
is faſtened on the ruler by means of two ſcrews, one 
whereof, marked 4, ſerves to raiſe ot «depreſs the tube 
at pleaſure, for bringing. it towards a level. The top 
of the ball and ſocket is rivetted to a little ruler that 
ſprings. one end whereof is faſtened with tcrews to the 
reat ruler, and at the other end has a ſcrew, 5, ſerving 
to raiſe and depreſs the inſtrument when nearly level, 

This inſtrument, however, is yet leſs commodious 
= than the following one, becauſe though the holes be 
1 ever ſo ſmall, yet they will ſtill take in too great a ſpace 

to determine the point of leyel preciſely, 
This inſtrument conſiſts of an air level, with tele- 
ſcope-ſights: this level (fig. 7.) is like the laſt, with 
this difference, that inſtead of plane ſights, it carries a 
teleſcope to determine exactly a point of level at a 
diſtance, The teleſcope is a little braſs tube, 
about fifteen inches long; faſtened on the ſame ruler as 
the level. At the end of the tube of the teleſcope, 
marked 1. enters the little tube, 1, carrying the eye- 
elaſs and an hair horizontally placed in the focus of the 
object-glaſs, 2, which little tube may be drawn out, 
or puſhed into the great one, for adjuſting the teleſcope 
to different ſights: at the other end of the teleſcope is 
placed the object-glaſs. The ſcrew, 3, is for railing or 
lowering the little fork, for carrying the hair, and 
making it agree with the bubble of air, when the in- 
ſtrument is — and the ſcrew, 4, is for making the 
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whole is fitted to a ball and ſocket. M. Huygens is ſaid 
to be the firſt inventor of this level, which has this 
advantage, that it may be inverted by turning the ruler 
and teleſcope half round; and if then the hair cut the 
ſame point that it did before, the operation is juſt, 

It may be obſerved, that one may add a teleſcope to 
any kind of level, by applying it upon or parallel to the 
baſe or ruler, when there is occaſion to take the level of 
remote objects, 

Dr. Deſaguliers contrived an inſtrument, by which 
the difference of level of two places, which could not 
be taken in leſs than four or five days with the beſt te- 
leſcope-levels, may be taken in as few hours, The in- 
ſtrument is as follows: to the ball C (fe. 8.) is joined 
a recurve tube BA, with a very fine bore, and a ſmall 
bubble at top, A, whoſe upper part is open. It is evi- 
dent from the make of this inſtrument, that if it be in- 
clined in carrying, no prejudice will be done to the li- 
quor, which will always be right both in the ball and 
tube, when the inſtrument is ſet upright. If the air at 
C be ſo expanded with heat as to drive the liquor to the 
top of the tube, the cavity A will receive the liquor, 
which will come down again and ſettle at D, or near it, 
according to the level of the place where the inſtrument 
is, as ſoon the air at C returns to the ſame temperament 
as to heat and cold. To preſerve the ſame degree of 
heat, when the different obſervations are m e, the 
machine is fixed in a tin veſſel E F, filled with water 
up to gh, above the ball ; and a very ſenſible thermo- 
meter has alſo its ball under water, that one may ob- 
ſerve the liquor at E, in each experiment, when the 
thermometer ſtands at the ſame height as before. The 
water is poured out when the inſtrument is carried, 
which one may do conveniently by means of the wooden 
frame, which is ſet upright by the three ſcrews 8, 8, 8, 
(. 8.) and a line and plummet PP (fg. 9.) At the 

ack part of the wooden frame, from the piece at top K, 

angs the plummet P, over a braſs point at N; M 
are drackets, to make the upright board K N continue 
4 


bubble of air, D or E, agree with the teleſcope : the 
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at right angles with the horizontal one at N. Fig. 5; 
repreſents a front view of the machine, ſuppoſin the 
fore part of the tin veſle! tranſparent ; and here the braſs 
ſocket of the recurve tube, inte which the ball is ſcrew- 
ed, has two wings at II, fixed to the bottom, that the 
ball may not break the tube by its endeavour to emerge, 
when the water is poured in as high as g. 

After the doctor had contrived this machine, he con- 
ſidered that, as the tube is of a very (mall bore, if the 
liquor ſhould riſe into the ball at A, (fig. 10.) in carry- 
ing the inftrument from one place to another, ſome of 
it would adhere to the ſides of the bali A; aud unon its 
deſcent in making the experiment, ſo much might be 
left behind, that the liquor would not be high enoogh 
D, to ſhew the difference of the level; therefore, to 
prevent that inconveniency, he contrived a blank crew, 
to ſhut up the hole at A, as ſoon as one experiment is 
made, that in carrying the machine, the air in A may 
balance that in C; ſo that the liquor ſhall not run up 
and down the tube, whatever degree ot heat and cold 
may act upon the inſtrument, in going from one place 
to another, Now becauſe On experument may be made 
in the morning, the water may be fo cold, that when a 
ſecond experiment is made at noon, the water cannot be 
brought to the ſame degree of cold it bad in the morn- 
ing; therefore, in making the firſt experiment, warm 
water mutt be mixed with the cold; and when the water 
has ſtood {ome time before it comes to be as cid as it is 
likely to be at the warmeſt part of that day, obſerve and 
ſet down the degree of the thermometer at which the 
ſpirit ſtands, and likewiſe the degree of the water in the 
barometer at D; then ſcrew on the cap at A, pour out 
the water, and carry the inftrument to the place whoſe 
level you would know ; then pour in your water, and 
when the thermometer is come to the ſame degree as be- 
fore, open the ſcrew at top, and obſerve the liquor in 
the barometer, | 

The doctor's ſcale for the barometer is ten inches 
long, and divided into tenths ; ſo that ſuch an inſtru- 
ment will ſerve for any heights not excceding ten feet, 
each tenth of an inch anſwering to a foot in height. 

The doctor made no allowance for the decreaſe of 
denſity in the air, becauſe he did not propoſe this ma- 
chine for meaſuring mountains (though with a proper 
allowance for the decreaſing denſity of the air, it will do 
very well) but for heights that want to be known in 
gardens, plantations, and the conveyance of water; 
where an experiment that anſwers two or three feet in a 
diſtance of twenty miles, will render this a very uſeful 
inſtrument. 

Artillery Foot-LEVEL is in form of a ſquare, having 
its two legs or branches of an equal length, at a junc- 
ture whereof is a little hole, whence hangs a thread and 
plummet, playing on a perpendicular line in the middle 
of a quadrant, It is divided into twice 45 degrees from 
the middle (fg. 12.) 

This inſtrument may be uſed on other occaſions, by 
placing the ends of its two branches on a plane ; for 
when the thread plays perpendicularly over the middle 
diviſion of the quadrant, that plane is affuredly level. 
To uſe it in gunnery, place the two ends on the piece of 
artillery, which you may raiſe to any propoſed height, 
by means of the plummet, whoſe thread will give the 
degree above the level. | 

Carpenter's and Paviour's LEVEL conſiſts of a long 
ruler, in the middle whereof is fitted, at right angles, 
another ſomewhat bigger, at the top of which is faſten- 
ed a line, which, when it hangs over a fiducial line at 
right angles with the baſe, ſhews that the ſaid baſe is 
horizontal, Sometimes this level is all of one board 
(fig. 13.) 

Gunner's LEVEL, for levelling cannons and mortars, 
conſiſts of a triangular braſs plate, about four inches 
(fe: 14.) at the bottom of which is a portion of a circle 

ivided in 45 degrees; which number is ſufficient for 
the higheſt elevation of cannons and mortars, and for 
giving ſhot the greateſt range : on the center of this ſeg- 
ment of a circle is ſcrewed a piece of braſs, by means of 
which it may be fixed or ſcrewed at pleaſure; the end 
of this piece of braſs is made fo as to ſerve for a plum- 
met and index, in order to ſhe the different degrees of 
| elevation 


elevation of pieces of artillery. This inſtrument has 
alſo a braſs foot, to ſet upon cannons and mortars, fo 
as when thoſe pieces are horizontal, the inſtrument will 
be perpendicular. I he foot of this inſtrumental is to 
be placed on the piece to be elevated, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that the point of the plummet may fall on the 
proper degree: this is what they call levelling the 
piece. 

Maſon's LEVEL is compoſed of three rules, fo joined 
as to form an iſoceles rectangle, ſomewhat like a Roman 
A. at the vertex whereof is faſtened a thread, from 
which hangs a plummet that paſſes over a hducial line, 
marked in the middle of the baſe, when the thing to 
which the level is applied is horizontal; but declines 
from the mark, when the thing is lower on one fide than 
on the other, 

Plumb, or Pendulum LEVEL, that which ſhews the 
horizonral lines, by means of another line perpendicular 
to that deſcribed by a plummet or pendulum; This in- 
ſtrument (fir. 17.) conſiſts of two legs or branches, 
Joined together at right angles, whereof that which car- 
ries the thread and plummet is about a foot and a half 
long ; the thread is hung towards the top of the branch, 
at the point 2, the middle of the branch where the thread 
paſſes is hollow, ſo that it may hang free every where: 
but towards the bottom, where there is a little blade of 
ſilver, whereon is drawn a line perpendicular to the te- 
leſcope, the ſaid cavity is covered by two pieces of braſs 
making as it were a kind of caſe, leſt the wind ſhould 
agitate the thread; for which reaſon the ſilver blade is 


covered with a glaſs, G, to the end that it may be ſeen. 


when the thread and plummet play upon the perpendi- 
cular : the teleſcope is faſtened to the other branch of 
the inſtrument, and is about two feet long, having an 
hair placed horizontally acroſs the focus of the object- 
glaſs, which determines the point of the level. The 
teleſcope muſt be fitted at right angles to the perpendi- 
” cular. It has a ball and ſocket, by which it is faſtened 
to the foot, and was invented by M. Picard, 

Reflecting LEVEL, that made by means of a pretty long 
ſurface of water repreſenting the ſame object inverted 
which we ſee erected by the eye; ſo that the point where 
theſe two objects appear to meet, is a level with the 
place where the ſurface of the water is found, This is 
the invention of M. Marriotte. 

There is another reflecting level, conſiſting of a mir- 
ror of ſteel, or the like, well poliſhed, and placed a little 
before the object-glaſs of a teleſcope, ſuſpended perpen- 
dicularly. This mirror muſt make an angle of 459 
with the teleſcope, in which caſe the perpendicular line 
of the ſaid teleſcope is converted into a horizontal line, 
which is the ſame with the line of level, This is the 
invention of M. Caſſini. 

Water-LEVEL, that which ſhews the horizontal line 
by means of a ſurface of water or other liquor, founded 
on this principle, that water always places itſelf level. 

The moſt ſimple is made of a long wooden trough, or 
canal, whoſe ſides are parallel to the baſe; fo that be- 
ing equally filled with water, its ſurface ſhews the line 
of level. This is the chorobates of the antients. 

It is alſo made with two cups fitted to the two ends 
of a pipe, three or four feet long, about an inch in dia- 
meter, by means whereof the water communicates from 
the one to the other cup ; and this pipe being moveable 
on its ſtand by means of a ball and ſocket, when two 
cups become equally full of water, their two ſurfaces 
mark the line of level. 

This inſtrument, inſtead of cups, may alſo te made 
with two ſhort cylinders of glaſs three or four inches 
long, faſtened to each extreme of the pipe with wax or 
maitic, Into the pipe is poured ſome common or colour- 
ed water, which ſhews itſelf through the cylinders, by 
means whereof the line of level is determined; the height 
of the water, with reſpect to the center of the earth, be- 
ing always the ſame in both cylinders: this level, though 
very ſin ple, is yet very commodious for levelling ſmall 
diſtances. ; | 

LEVEL of Mr. Huygens's Invention, conſiſts of a tele- 
ſcope a, fig. 18. in form of a cylinder going through a 
ferril in which it is faſtened by the middle. This ferril 


has two flat branches, 6, &, one above, and the other be- 
I 


„ 


low, at the ends whereof are faſtened little mon ine 
pieces which carry two rings, by one of which the tele. 
{cope is ſuſpended to an hook at the end of the ſcrew 
and by the other a pretty heavy weight is ſuſpended, In 
order to keep the tele{cope in equilibrio. This wejohe 
hangs in the box 5, which is almoſt filled with liniecd 
oil, oil of walnuts, or other matter that will not cast! 
coagulate, for more aptly ſettling the balance of the 
weight and teleſcope. The inſtrument carries two tele. 
ſcopes cloſe and very parallel to each other; the cye- 
glaſs of the one being ayainſt the object-glaſs of the 
other, that one may ſee each way without turning the 
level. In the focus of the object glaſs of each teleſcope 
muſt a little hair be ſtrained horizontally, to be raiſed 
and lowered as occaſion requires by a little ſcrew, It 
the tube of the teleſcope be not found level when ſuC. 
pended, a ferrel or ring, 4, is put on it, and is to he 
flid along till it fixes to a level, The hook on which 
the inffrument is hung, is fixed to a flat wooden crof;; 
at the ends of each arm whereof there is a hook ſerving 
to keep the teleſcope from too much agitation in ufs 
or carriage. To the ſaid flat croſs is applied anathc: 
hollow one, that ſerves as a. caſe for the inſſrument; 
but the two ends are left · open, that the teleſcope may 
be ſecured from the weacher, and always in a condition 
to be uſed. The ſoot of this inſtrument is a round 
braſs plate, to which are faſtened three brafs ferrils, 
moveable by means of joints wherein ate put ſtaves, and 
on this foot is placed the box. 

(Fig. 19.) marked I, is a balance level; which being 
ſuſpended by the ring, the two ſights when in cquili- 
brio, will be horizontal, or in a level. 

LEVELLING, the finding a line parallel to the ho- 
rizon at one or more ſtations, and fo to determine the 
height of one place with regard to another, 

truly level ſurface is a ſegment of any ſpherical ſur- 
face which is concentric to the globe of the earth. A 
true line of level is an arch of a great circle which is 
imagined to be deſcribed upon a truly level iur- 
face. 

The apparent level is a ſtreight line drawn tangent to 
an arch or line of true level, Every point of the appa- 
rent level, except the point of contact, is higher than 
the true level: thus (Plate LVI. (fg. 1.) let EAG 
be an arch of a great circle drawn upon the carth; to a 
perſon who ſtands upon the earth at A, the line H D is 
the apparent level, parallel to his rational horizon N R; 
but ti is line, the further it is extended from his ſtatien 
A, the further it recedes from the center; for B C 15 
longer than A C, and D C is longer than BC, &c. 

The common methods of levelling are ſufficient for 
laying pavements of walks, for conveying water to {ma!l 
diſtances, for placing horizontal dials, or aſtronomical 
inſtruments : but, in levelling the bottoms of canals 
which are to convey water to the diſtance of many miles, 
the difference between the apparent and true level mult 
be taken into the account; thus (fe. 2.) let L A L be 
an arch of a great circle upon the earth; let it be re- 
quired to cut a canal, whoſe bottom thall be a true level 
from A to B, of the length of 5278 feet; the common 
method is to place the levelling inſtrument in the bot- 
tom of the canal at A, and, looking through the tights 
placed horizontally at a ſtick ſet up perpendicular at B, 
to make a mark where the viſual ray or line of the appa- 


'rent level-points as E, and then to ſink the bottom of 


the canal at B, as much below E as A is below D: but 
this will not give us a true level; for, according to 
Caſſini's calculation, at the diſtance of 5075 feet, the 
apparent level is ſeven inches above the true; and, 
therefore, to make a true level, B muit be ſunk ſeven 
inches lower than the apparent level directs ; ſo that, if 
A be four feet below D, B mutt be four feet ſeven inches 
below the mark E. We have here mentioned the error 
which will ariſe from placing the level at one end of 
the line to be levelled, and ſhewn how to correct it; — 
in moſt caſes it is better to take a ſtation in the middle 
of the line to be levelled; thus, if the points H N 
are to be levelled, place the inſtrument in the — * 
at A, and, ſetting up ſticks perpendicular at H * 8 
make marks upon each ſlick where the apparent lers 
points, as E and F: thoſe points are level; and, if you 
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w F as B is below E, HAB will 
fink H (9. en —_ the bottom of a canal is thus 
be a nd if water be let in at one end, it will riſe to 
truly 2 at the other. If water be required to 
me "_ any velocity, that is of another conſideration - 
mr 8 though very ſlowly, which hath not 
: pref inches deſcent below the true level for a mile 
me 5 - if a river whoſe water is foul, be required to 
29 me ſuch a velocity as to carry its foulneſs into the 
cap Cavin inches, or at leaft one foot fall below the 
<< level in a mile running, have been thought ſuffi- 
tru. by perſons ſkilful in that affair, Vid, Riecioli 
53 Reformat. I. 6. C. 24. a 

This we thought neceſſary to premiſe, before we ex- 
lained the method uſed in levelling, which is as fol- 
lows : ſuppoſe the height of the point A (Plate LVI. 
Ix 9 on the top of a mountain, above that of the 
int B at the foot thereof, be required, Place the level 
about the middle diſtance, between the two points, as in D, 
and ſtaffs in A and B; and let there be perſons inſtruct- 
ed with ſignals for raifing and lowering on the ſtaffs 
little marks of paſteboard, or any ſuch matter, The 
level being placed horizontally, &c. look towards the 
Haff AE, and cauſe the mark to be raiſed or lowered, 
till the middle, upper ones or other moſt conſpicuous 
car in the viſual ray. 
3 cke perpendicular height of the point E above A, 
which ſuppoſe eight feet ſix inches, ſet that down in 
our book ; then turn the level horizontally about, that 
the eye-glaſs of the teleſcope may be ſtill next the eye, 
when you look the other way (if you have ny plain 
ſichts, the inſtrument need not be turned z) an cauſe 
the perſon at the ſtaff B to raiſe or lower his mark, till 
ſome conſpicuous part fall in the viſual ray, as at C: 
then meaſure the perpendicular of C above B, which 
ſuppoſe twenty feet eight inches ; ſet this alſo down in 
the book above the other number; ſubtract the one from 
the other, the remainder will be twelve feet two inches, 
which is the difference of level between A and B, or the 
height of the point A above B. 


If the point D, where the inſtrument is fixed, be in 


the middle between A and B, there will be no neceflity 
for reducing the apparent level to the true ; the viſual 
ray being then equally raiſed above the true level. 

If it be farther required to know whether there be a 
ſufficient deſcent for conveying water from the ſpring A 
to the point B (fig. 4.) here, as the diſtance from A; to 
to B is — it is requiſite that ſeveral operations 
be made. Having then choſen a proper place for the 
firlt ſtation, as at I, ſet up a ſtaff in the point A, near 
the ſpring, with a proper mark to ſlide up and down, the 
ſtaff, as of and meaſure the diſtance from A to I, which 
ſuppoſe 2000 yards. Then, the level being adjuſted in 
the point K, let the mark L be raiſed and lowered till 
you ſpy ſome conſpicuous part through the teleſcope, 
or ſights, and meaſure the height A L, which ſuppoſe 
thirteen feet five inches, But, in regard the diſtance 
Al is 2000 yards, you muſt have recourſe to your table 
for reduction, ſubtracting eleven inches, which will 
leave the height AL _ feet ſix inches; and this 
note down in your book. Now turn the level horizon- 
tally, ſo as the eye-glaſs of the teleſcope nay be towards 
the ſtaff at A; and, fixing up another ſtaft at H, cauſe 
the mark G to be moved up and down, till you can ſp 
ſome conſpicuous part: meaſure the height HG, whic 
ſuppoſe fix yards, four feet two inches: meaſure like- 
wiſe the liflance of the points I H, which ſuppoſe 1300 
r for which diſtance, four inches eight lines muſt 

ſubtracted from the height HG, which will leave but 
ſix yards, three feet, nine inches, four lines to be taken 
down in your book. This done, remove the level for- 
wards to F 


— ſtaff at D: and proceed in every reſpect as be- 
ore. 

When a proper ſtation for the level has been pitched 
upon between the two points, the two heights obſerved at 
that ſtation muſt be written down in two columns, 
namely, under the firſt column thoſe obſerved, when 
the eye was from the ſpring, or towards the point, which 


may be called back- ſights; and under the ſecond column 
Vor. II. No. 59. 


Then meaſuring exact- 


» whence the ſtaff H may be viewed; as alſo | 


LEV 
thoſe obſerved, when the eye was next the ſpring or the 
fore- ſights. | 

Having ſummed up the height of each column ſepa- 
rately, ſubtract the leſſer from the greater, and the re- 
mainder will be the difterence of level between A 
and B, 

If the diſtance of the two points be required, add all 
the diſtances meaſured together, and, dividing the diffe- 
rence of height by the yards of the diſtances, for each 
200 yards you will have a deſcent of about two inches 
nine lines. 

Dr. Halley ſuggeſts a new method of levelling, which 
is performed wholly by the barometer, in which the 
mercury is found to be ſuſpended to ſo much the leſs 
height, as the place is farther remote from the center of 
the earth, Hence it follows, that the different height 
of the mercury in two places gives the difference of 
level, 

Mr. Derham, from ſome obſervations at the top and 
bottom of the Monument in London, found that the 
mercury fell one tenth of an inch at every eighty-two 
feet of perpendicular aſcent, when the mercury was at 
thirty inches. Dr, Halley allows of one tenth of an inch 
for every thirty yards, which, conſidering how accurate- 
ly barometers are now made, he thinks this method ſuf- 
ficiently exact to take levels for the conveyance of water, 
and leſs liable to errors than the common levels. 

He alſo ſound a difference of three inches eight tenths 
between the height of the mercury at the top and bot- 
tom of Snowden hill, in Wales. 

For the common occaſions of levelling, ſet a pole up- 
right in a ſpring, pond, &c. and mark how many feet 
and inches are above water: then ſet up another pole of 
equal length with the other, in the place to which the 
water is to come. Place the center of a quadrant on 
the top of this laſt pole, the plummet hanging fiee; ſp 
through the ſights the top of the pole in the water, and, 
if the thread cuts any degree of the quadrant, the water 
may be conveyed by a pipe laid in the earth, If you 
cannot ſee from one extreme to the other, the operation 
may be repeated, 

| Lerazzmo Staves, inſtruments uſed in levelling that 

carry the marks to be obſerved, and at the ſame time 
meaſure the heights of thoſe marks from the ground. 
They uſually conſiſt of two long wooden ſquare rulers, 
that ſlide over one another, and divided into feet, inches, 
&c. 

LEVER, in mechanics, an infleQive line, rod or beam, 
moveable about or upon a fixed point, called the prop 
or fulcrum, upon one end of which is the weight to be 
raiſed ; at the other end. is the power applied to raiſe it, 
as the hand, &c. 4 

Since the momentum of the weight and power are as 
the quantities of matter in each multiplied . by their re- 
ſpective celerities : and the celerities are as the diſtances 
trom the center of motion, and alfo as the ſpaces paſſed 
through in a perpendicular direction in the ſame time ; 
it mutt follow, that there will be an equilibrium between 
the weight and power, when they are to each other re- 
ciprocally as the diſtances from the center, or as the ce- 
lerities of the motions, or as the perpendicular aſcent or 
deſcent in the ſame time; and this univerſally in all me- 
chanical powers whatſoever, which is therefore the fun- 
damental principle of all mechanics. See the article 
MEecHANICAL Powers. 


LEVERET, among ſportſmen, denotes a hare in the 
firſt year of her age. | 

L :VIGATION, in pharmacy and chemiſtry, the 
reducing hard bodies to an impalpable powder, by grind- 
ing them with water on a porphyry or marble. 

EVITE, in a general ſenſe, means all the deſcen- 
dants of Levi, among whom were the Jewiſh prieſts 
themſelves, who, being deſcended from Aaron, were 
likewiſe of the race of Levi: but it is more particularly 
uſed for an order of officers in that church, who were 
employed in performing the manual ſervice of the tem- 
ple, ſuch as in —_— wood, water, and other things 
neceſſary for the ſacrifices ; and in ſinging and playing 
upon inſtruments of muſic, 


LEVITICUS, a canonical book of the Old Teſta- 
D d ment, 
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ment, ſo called from its containing the laws and regu- 
lations relating to the prieſts, Levites, and ſacrifices, 

LEVITY, in phytiology, the privation or want of 
weight in any body, when compared with another that 
is heavier than it, in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to 
gravity, See the articles GRAVITATION and GRAVITY. 

LEVY, in law, ſignifies to gather or collect; as to 
levy money; and to levy a fine of lands, is the paſſing 
a nine. ; 

LEX, law. See the article Law. | 

LEXICON, the ſame with dictionary. It is gene- 
rally uſed in ſpeaking of Greek dictionaries, 

LIBATION, a religious ceremony among the an- 
cient pagans, which conſiſted in an effalion of liquors 
poured on the head of the victims prepared for ſacri- 
fice, 

Libations were alſs in uſe among the Hebrews, who 
poured a tun of wine on the victim after it was killed, 
and the ſeveral pieces of the ſacrifice were laid on the al- 
tar, ready to be conſumed in the flames. 

LIBEL, injurious reproaches or accuſations againſt a 
perſon, written and publiſhed in order te expoſe him to 
public contempt, hatred or ridicule, 

LI EL, in the law of Scotland, implies an indictment, 
See the article INDICTMENT. 

LIBELLA, or LisELLULA, in the hiftory of inſets, 
a genus of four-winged flies, called in Engliſh dragon- 
flies, or adder-flies ; the characters of which are, that 
they are furniſhed with jaws, the antennz are ſhort, and 
the tail terminated by a kind of forceps. 

LIBERATE, in law, a writ that lies for the pay 
ment of a penſion, or annual ſum, granted under the 

reat ſeal, being directed to the treaſurer and chamber- 
—— of the exchequer, 

LIBERIA, in Roman antiquity, a feſtival obſerved 
on the ſixteenth of the calends of April, at which time 
the youth laid aſide their juvenile habit for the toga 
virilis, or habit peculiar to grown men, See the article 
Toca. 

LIBERTUS, in Roman antiquity, a perſon who, 
ſrom being a ſlave, had obtained his freedom. See the 
article MANUMISSION. 

LIBERTY, Libertas, in general, denotes a ſtate of 
freedom, in contradiſtinction to ſlavery, See the article 
FREEDOM. . 

According to Cicero, liberty is the power of living 
as a man leaſes, or without being controlled by an- 
other. 

In a legal ſenſe, liberty ſignifies ſome privilege that is 

held by charter or preſcription. 
. LIBRA, the balance, in aſtronomy, one of the twelve 
ſigns of the zodiac, the ſixth in order; ſo called, becauſe 
when the ſun enters it, the days and nights are equal, 
as if weighed in a balance, 

L1BRaA, in Roman antiquity, a pound weight; alſo 
a coin, equal in value to twenty denarii. ; 

LIBRARY, an edifice, or apartment, deſtined for 
the placing of books; or the books themſelves lodged 
therein. 

The word is derived from the Latin /ibraria, which 
is derived from liber, a book. 

LIBRATION, in aſtronomy, an apparent inequality 
in the motion of the moon, by which ſhe ſeems to li- 
brate or waver about her own axis, ſometimes from the 
eaſt to the weſt, and ſometimes from weſt to eaſt. See 
the article Moo. 

L1iBRATI1ON of the Earth, is that motion whereby the 
earth is fo retained in its orbit, that its axis continues 
conſtantly parallel to the axis of the world. 

LICENCE, in law, an authority given to a perſon 
to do ſome lawful act. 

LICENTIATE, one who has obtained the degree 
of a licence. 

LICHEN, Cinereus Terreftris, aſh-coloured ground 


liver-wort, in botany, a ſpecies of mois, conſiſting of 


roundiſh, pretty thick leaves, divided about the edges | 


into obtuſe ſegments, flat above, of a reticular texture 
underneath, faſtened to the earth by ſmall fibres; when 
in 1 of an aſn- grey colour; by age, turning 


dar coloured or reddiſh, It grows on commons and 


—_ 


one or more bones, with different degrees of tenſion, 


the foot. Other differences of ligaments may be deduced 
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be met with at all times of the year, but is ſuppoſed i, 
be in its greateſt vigour about the end of autumn, 

This herb, mixed with black pepper, is ſaid to he , 
warm diuretic, and is particularly celebrated as a pr. 
ſervative againſt the terrible conlbquanizen of the bite g 
a mad dog. 

This powder was afterwards inſerted, in the 
1721, into the London Pharmacopceia, at the deſire g 
Dr. Mead, who had large experience of its good effec 
and who declares, that he had never known it to fail 
where it had been uſed, with the aſſiſtance of cold bath. 
ing, before the hydrophobia began. 

LICTORS, Liddores, in Roman antiquity, the fer. 
jeants or beadles who carried the faſces before the ſupe. 
rior magiſtrates : it was alſo a part of their office to he 
the public executioners in beheading, ſcourging, &c. 

LIEGE, in law, a term ſometimes uſed for lie-e. 
lord, or one who owns no ſuperior ; and ſometimes for 
liege-man, or one who owes allegiance to the liege-lord, 
In our ſtatutes, the king's lubjects are ſometimes called 
lieges, or liege people. 

IEN, the ſpleen, in anatomy. See SPLEEN. 

LIENTERY, in medicine, a diſorder proceeding 
from a preternatural ſmoothneſs of the inteſtines, in con- 
ſequence of which, what is diſcharged by ftool, greatly 
reſembles the aliments, both in colour and ſubſtance, 

LIEUTENANT), a deputy, or officer, who holds 
the place of another, and diſcharges that function in 
his abſence, which he ought to exerciſe in perſon, 

LIFE, Vita, is 3 uſed to denote the animated 
ſtate of living creatures, or the time that the union of 
their ſoul and body laſts. 

Lord Bacon makes the prolongation of life one of the 
three branches into which he divides medicine. 

Doctor Halley, Mr, De Moivre, and others, have 
taken laudable pains in eſtimating the probabilities of 
life from the bills of mortality ; whence the value of 
annuities for life have been determined, See the articles 
MoRTALITY and ANNUITY. 

LIGAMENT, in anatomy, a ſtrong compact ſub- 
ſtance, ſerving to join two bones together. 

A ligament is more flexible than a cartilage, not eaſily 
ruptured or torn, and does not yield, or at leaſt yery 
little, . when pulled, 

Some ligaments are deſigned to ftrengthen the joints, 
and to ſecure the bones in their ſeveral motions from 
parting from each other, as happens in luxations; other 
ligaments ſerve to connect cartilages with bones; and 
ſome there are which ſtrengthen other parts, beſides the 
bones and cartilages ; of this laſt kind are the annular 
ligaments, ſo called, not ſo much from their figure as 
from their uſe, ſerving, like a ring, to bridle the tendons 
of many muſcles. Some ligaments again are fixed to 
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and ſerve on each ſide for the inſertion of muſcles. To 
theſe may be added, the ligaments commonly termed 
aponeuroſes; ſuch as thoſe of the temples, ſcapula, os 
humeri, ulna, palm of the hand, thigh, leg, and ſole of 


from their conſiſtence, ſolidity, ſituation and figure; 
ſome are almoſt cartilaginous, and others have a par- 
ticular elaſticity, by which they are capable of being 
drawn out by a ſufficient force, and of contracting 
again when left to themſelves. 

LIGATURE, in ſurgery, is a chord, band or ftring; 
er the binding any part of the body with a chord, band, 
fillet, &c. whether of leather, linnen, &c. 

Ligatures are uſed to extend and replace bones that 
are broken or diſlocated ; to tie the patients down in 
lithotomy and amputations; to tie upon the veins in 
phlebotomy, or the arteries in amputations, or in Jarge 
wounds; to ſecure the ſplints that are applied to frac- 
tures ; to tie up the proceſſes of the peritonæum, with 
the ſpermatic veſſels in caſtration; and, laſtly, in taking 
off warts or other excreſcences by ligature. For the 
manner of uſing them, ſee the articles LiTHoToOMY, 
PHLEB@TOMY, FRACTURE, &c. ; 

LIGHT, Lux, in phyſiology, certain ſubtile particles 
of matter, capable of exciting in us the ſenſation of 
colours. 


een heaths, ſpreads quickly on the ground, and is to 
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Light undoubtedly conſiſts of inconceiveably {mall 
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ment, ſo called from its containing the laws and regu- 
lations relating to the prieſts, Levites, and ſacrifices, 

LEVITY, in phytiology, the privation or want of 
weight in any body, when compared with another that 
is heavier than it, in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to 
gravity, See the articles GRAVITATION and GRAVITY. 

LEVY, in law, ſignifies to gather or collect; as to 
levy money; and to levy a fine of lands, is the paſſing 
a hnc. | 

LEX, law. Sce the article Law. 

LEXICON, the ſame with dictionary. It is 
rally uſed in ſpeaking of Greek dictionaries, 

LIBA'TION, a religious ceremony among the an- 
cient pagans, which conſiſted in an elfufion of liquors 
poured on the head of the victims prepared for ſacri- 
fice. 

Libations were alſs in uſe among the Hebrews, who 
poured a tun of wine on the victim after it was killed, 
and the ſeveral pieces of the ſacrifice were laid on the al- 
tar, ready to be conſumed in the flames. 

LIBEL, injurious reproaches or accuſations againſt a 
perſon, written and publiſhed in order te expoſe him to 
public contempt, hatred or ridicule, 

Lir EL, in the law of Scotland, implies an indictment, 
Sce the article INDICTMENT. 


gene- 


LIBELLA, or LiBELLULA, in the hiftory of inſects, 


a genus of four-winged flies, called in Engliſh dragon- 
flics, or adder-flies ; the characters of which are, that 
they are furniſhed with jaws, the antennz are ſhort, and 
the tail terminated by a kind of forceps. 

LIBERATE, in law, a writ that lies for the pay- 
ment of a penſion, or annual ſum, granted under the 

reat ſeal, being directed to the treaſurer and chamber- 
| He of the exchequer, 

LIBERIA, in Roman antiquity, a feſtival obſerved 
on the ſixteenth of the calends of April, at which time 
the youth laid aſide their juvenile habit for the toga 
virilis, or habit peculiar to grown men, See the article 
Toca. 

LIBERTUS, in Roman antiquity, a perſon who, 
ſrom being a ſlave, had obtained his freedom. See the 
article MANUMISSION. 

LIBERTY, Libertas, in general, denotes a ſtate of 
freedom, in contradiſtinction to ſlavery, See the article 
FREEDOM. ' 

According to Cicero, liberty is the power of living 
as a man pleaſes, or without being controlled by an- 
other. 

In a legal ſenſe, liberty ſignifies ſome privilege that is 
held by charter or preſcription. 

. LIBRA, the balance, in aſtronomy, one of the twelve 

ſigns of the zodiac, the ſixth in order; ſo called, becauſe 
when the ſun enters it, the days and nights are equal, 
as if weighed in a balance, 

Link, in Roman antiquity, a pound weight; alſo 
a coin, equal in value to twenty denarii. 

LIBRARY, an edifice, or apartment, deſtined for 
the placing of books; or the books themſelves lodged 
therein. 

The word is derived from the Latin libraria, which 
is derived from iber, a book. 

LIBRAT ION, in aſtronomy, an apparent inequality 
in the motion of the moon, by which ſhe ſeems to li- 
brate or waver about her own axis, ſometimes from the 
caſt to the weſt, and ſometimes from weſt to eaſt. See 
the article Moo. 

LIERATION Ve Earth, is that motion whereby the 
earth is fo retained in its orbit, that its axis continues 
conſtantly parallel to the axis of the world. 

LICENCE, in law, an authority given to a perſon 
to do ſome lawful act. 

LICENTIATE, one who has obtained the degree 
of a licence. 

LICHEN, Cinereas Terreftris, aſh-coloured ground 


liver-wort, in botany, a ſpecies of mois, conſiſting of 


roundiſh, pretty thick leaves, divided about the edges 


into obtuſe jegments, flat above, of a reticular texture 

underneath, faſtened to the earth by ſmall fibres; when 

in perfection, of an aſn- grey colour; by age, turning 

my coloured or reddiſh, It grows on commons and 

open heaths, ſpreads quickly on the ground, and is to 
1 


| 


LIG 


be met with at all times of the year, but is ſuppoſed g 
be in its greateſt vigour about the end of autumn, 

This herb, mixed with black pepper, is ſaid to he , 
warm diuretic, and is particularly celebrated as a yr. 
ſervative againſt the terrible conſequences of the bite 
a mad dog. 

This powder was afterwards inſerted, in the ye, 
1721, into the London Pharmacopceia, at the deſire gx 
Dr. Mead, who had large experience of its good effec 
and who declares, that he had never known it to fail 
where it had been uſed, with the aſſiſtance of cold bath. 
ing, before the hydrophobia began, 

LICTOR>, Li#ores, in Roman antiquity, the er. 
jeants or beadles who carried the faſces before the ſupe. 
rior magiſtrates : it was alſo a part of their office to he 
the public executioners in beheading, ſcour ging, &c. 

LIEGE, in law, a term ſometimes uſed for lie e- 
lord, or one who owns no ſuperior; and ſometimes tg 
liege-man, or one who owes allegiance to the liege-lory, 
In our ſtatutes, the king's ſubjects are ſometimes called 
lieges, or liege people. 

IEN, the ipleen, in anatomy, See SPLEEN. 

LIENTERY, in medicine, a diſorder proceedine 
from a preternatural ſmoothneſs of the inteſtines, in con. 
ſequence of which, what is diſcharged by ftool, greatly 
reſembles the aliments, both in colour and ſubſtance, 

LIEUTENANT, a deputy, or officer, who hold; 
the place of another, and diſcharges that function in 
his abſence, which he ought to exerciſe in perſon, 

LIFE, Vita, is peculiarly uſed to denote the animated 
ſt ate of living creatures, or the time that the union of 
their ſoul and body laſts. 

Lord Bacon makes the prolongation of life one of the 
three branches into which he divides medicine, 

Doctor Halley, Mr. De Moivre, and others, have 
taken laudable pains in eſtimating the probabilities of 
life from the bills of mortality; whence the value of 
annuities for life have been determined, See the articles 
MoRTALITY and ANNUITY. 

LIGAMENT, in anatomy, a ſtrong compact ſub- 
ſtance, ſerving to join two bones together. 

A ligament is more flexible than a cartilage, not eafily 
ruptured or torn, and does not yield, or at leaft yery 
little, . when pulled, 

Some ligaments are deſigned to ſtrengthen the joints, 
and to ſecure the bones in their ſeveral motions from 
parting from each other, as happens in luxations; other 
ligaments ſerve to connect cartilages with bones; and 
ſome there are which ftrengthen other parts, beſides the 
bones and cartilages; of this laſt kind are the annular 
ligaments, ſo called, not ſo much from their figure as 
from their uſe, ſerving, like a ring, to bridle the tendons 
of many muſcles. Some ligaments again are fixed to 
one or more bones, with different degrees of tenſion, 
and ſerve on each fide for the inſertion of muſcles. To 
theſe may be added, the ligaments commonly termed 
aponeuroſes ; ſuch as thoſe of the temples, ſcapula, os 
humeri, ulna, palm of the hand, thigh, leg, and ſole of 
the foot. Other differences of ligaments may be deduced 
from their conſiſtence, ſolidity, ſituation and figure; 
ſome are almoſt cartilaginous, and others have a par- 
ticular elaſticity, by which they are capable of being 
drawn out by a ſufficient force, and of contracting 
again when left to themſelves. 

LIGATURE, in ſurgery, is a chord, band or ftring; 
er the binding any part of the body with a chord, band, 
fillet, &c. whether of leather, linnen, &c. 

Ligatures are uſed to extend and replace bones that 
are broken or diſlocated ; to tie the patients down in 
lithotomy and amputations ; to tie upon the veins in 
phlebotomy, or the arteries in amputations, or in Jarge 
wounds; to ſecure the ſplints that are applied to frac- 
tures; to tie up the proceſſes of the peritonæum, with 
the ſpermatic veſſels in caſtration ; and, laſtly, in taking 
off warts or other excreſcences by ligature. For the 
manner of uſing them, ſee the articles LiTHoTOMY, 
PHLEB@TOMY, FRACTURE, &c. : 

LIGHT, Lux, in phyſiology, certain ſubtile particles 
of matter, capable of exciting in us the ſenſation of 
colours, 


Light undoubtedly conſiſts of inconceiveably {mall 
particles 
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is the ſquares of the diſtance increaſe, 

a4 material ſubttance, appears from its 
| in time, and from its acting upon 
t alterations in other bodies; but 
Po ile, are inconceivably ſmall appears from 
5 ne arcateſt quantity of flame is found to 
py ny as ſenſible gravity or weight: alſs becauſe 
art Je \ervade the pores of all tranſparent bodies, 
1 heavy, Yet ſmall as they are, we find 
. f wht confift of different forts of theſe par- 
1 f that this differcnce ariſes from their different 
Aru ſcems evident trom the different directions 
Pera forts ot ravs move in, atter they have paſſed 
oh a body of glaſs, Water, Ke. ot tome ſpecial 
Y cipecially that of a priſm. Sce the article 
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he divine wiſdom and providence appear, perhaps, 
thine 10 remarkably as in the extreme ſubtility of 
particles of light : without this qualihcation it 
| pot have pervaded the pores of bodies, and ſo we 
| have had none of tuoſe which we call diaphanous 
an{pacent ſubſtances, and every thing but the fur- 
of a boy would have been concealed from the 
of mankind. Again, the velocity of a body is 
vs as the quantity of matter inverſely ; and, there- 
te ſmaller the body, the greater velocity it is 
wihlc of from the ſame force; whence it comes to 
that licht is thus qualified to be tranſmitted thro” 
eule diſtances in a ſmall and inſenſible part of 
which thing was quite neceſſary, according to the 
ut frame and ſlate of nature. 
it, laftly, it was abſolutely neceſſary that the par- 
of 1\,ht ſhould be to exceeding ſmall, that, when 
ounded with its velocity, it thould produce no 
ble force, as it muft etherwiſe have done, and 
h, therefore, could not have been borne by the 
r and delicate texture of the ſeveral parts of vege- 
and animal bodies, To give an example: the 
ity of a particle of light is found to be at the rate 
-b00000 feet per ſecond; ſuppoſe its matter to be 
dne millionth part of a grain, then its force to ſtrike 


ject would be as 897000000 __ 897, 6 feet per ſe- 
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or one grain; or it would ftrike with the ſame 
that one grain weight would do falling from half 
cant, viz. through 448,8 feet; which we ſhould 
0 b- very great, was the experiment to be made on 
n{io!e coats of the eye, 

ce the weight of bodies is proportional to the 
tity ol matter, it follows, that, where the latter is 
ſac! indotinitely, the former will be fo too; there- 
the weight of light muſt be inſenſible to ever fo 
a quantity of it. 

, Bucrhaave cauſed a globe of iron, twelve inches 
meter, to be heated red-hot, and ſuſpended at the 
of a very exact ballance, and counterpoiſed by 
his at the other end very nicely, and thus let it 
u.l a!l the particles of heat or light were eſcaped, 
he found the equilibre of the ballance no ways 
See the 


2, which plainly proves the above theſis. 
e TIRE, 

lat the particles of light have not only magnitude, 
hat in different degrees alſo, is another, and per- 
the molt fubtile, diſcovery of the Newtonian phi- 
. The comparative terms of greater and leſſer 
as applicable to the particles of light, as to any 
©4125, This is abſolutely proved by the different 
they are found to have in paſſing through 
Wie teure of glaſs or water; for the power of 
rim detains the illuing particle, and draws it a 
WG the ſucface; and, ſince this power is the 
would have the ſame effect on all the particles 
i they were all of an equal magnitude, be- 
mex have all an equal velocity, But fince this 
* ©'fterent among the particles, ſoine being de- 
can aſide to a greater diſtance than others, 
, they muſt be leſs in magnitude, to become 


| 


more ſubjeQ to the influence of the attracting ſurface 4 
in like manner as the electric effluvia will act upon and 
agitate very ſmall and light bodies, much fooner and 
more caſily than they can move thoſe which ate Jarger, 
But of this more when we come to ſpeak of the manner 
in which this power acts in refracting the rays of light. 
Sce the article REFRACTION. 

If light were not reflected from every point in the 
ſurface of a body in all directions every way, there 
might be afſigned a point of ſpace where a ray of livht, 
from ſuch a point in the ſurface, does not come, and 
there the ſaid point of the ſurface could not be viſible 
but becauſe the eye can find no point of ſpace in all 
the viſible hemiſphere reſpecting that point, but where 
it is vitible; therefore a ray of light is retlecied from 
that point to every part of ſpace, from whence a right 
line to that point can be drawn. 

That the rays of light proccel in a rizht-lined di- 
re@ion, is evident from hence, that whatever the figure 
of the body be, if it be held perpendicular to the rays 
of light, it will always caſt a ſhadow of the ſame figure 
againſt a parallel plane, "Thus a circle will produce a 
circular ſhadow, a triangle a triangular one, and fo on. 


Which plainly ſhews that the 3x 6 of light paſs by the 


extremities of theſe bodies in rig t-lined directions, ex- 
cepting theſe only which paſs contiguous to the edges 
of the body; for they will be a little inflected, which 
will cauſe the extremity of the ſhadow to be not ſo 
diſtinct and well defined as it otherwiſe would be; of 
which we ſhall take farther notice hereafter, 

As all the other affections of light, fo that of its 
velocity was utterly unknown to all the antient, and 
molt of the modern philoſophers, who, before the time 
of Mr. Romer, were of opinion that the motion of 
light was inſtantaneous, or that it was propagated thro” 
immenſe ſpaces in an inftant, But Mr. Romer, and 
other philoſophers, about this time, making frequent 
obſervations on the ecliptes of Jupiter's moons, tound 
that the time of theſe cclipſes did not correſpond to the 
calculations founded upon the aſtronomical tables; 
where the times are all calculated for the diſtance of 
the center of the fun, and conſequently where the eye 
of the ſpectator muſt be ſuppoſed to be in viewin- the 
ſaid eclipſes, occultations, &c, of Jupiter's moons. 
To illuttcate this matter, let 8 (Plate LVI, fg. 5.) be 
the center of the ſun, AB the orbit of Mercury, C D 
the orbit of Venus, EF that of the earth, and GH a 
part of the orbit of Jupiter. Let I be the body of 
Jupiter, and K L its ſhadow; O MN the orbit of one 
of Jupiter's moons, M juſt entering the ſhadow of 
Jupiter. Now a ſpectator at S would obſerve the moon 
M to enter the ſhadow, juſt at the time which is calcu- 
lated from the tables; but a ſpectator on the earth at 
T, always obſerves it to happen ſooner; and, when the 
earth is in the oppoſite part of its orbit R, he will al- 
ways obſerve it to happen later, by the ſpace of about 
ſeven minutes, in both cafes. This obtervation gave 
the firtt proof that light was progreſſive, and took up 
about fourteen minutes to paſs over the diameter of the 
earth's orbit from Ito R, or ſeven minutes to pals 
from the ſun S to the earth T. 

But this, though a ſufficient diſcovery or proof of the 
progreſſive motion of light, was yet but an experiment 
in the groſs, and not accurate to determine or define the 
true rate of velocity which properly belonged to light; 
the ſolution of this noble problem was reſerved for Dr. 
Bradley, who by reiterated and certain experiments, ob- 
ſerved, that the bright ſtar in the head of Draco appeared 
39” more northerly in September than in March, juſt the 
contrary way to what it ought to appear by the annual 
parallax of the ſtars, which mult ariſe trom the velocity 
of light bearing ſome proportion to that of the anvual 
motion of the earth, See the article ABERRATION of 
the Stars. 

To illuſtrate this, and from thence to determine the 


velocity of light: let AB (fig. 6.) repreſent a part of 


the earth's annual orbit, and let C be a itar obſerved by 
a ſpectator at the earth at A; when the earth arrives at 
B, the ftar will not be obſerved at C, as betore, but at 
D in the line BD parallel to AC; for let AB be di- 
vided into equal parts Aa, a, bc, cd, and dB; then 

through 
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through theſe points draw the lines ae, bf, cg, dh, 
parallel to AC and D B, Now let the velocity of the 
earth be to that of light as AB to CB. When the 
earth ſets out from the point A, ſuppoſe the ray of 
light commences its motion from the ſtar at C in the 
direction CB perpendicular to AB; then it is plain, 
when the earth is arrived at a, the particle of light will 
be got to i, the point where ae cuts BC, and the ſtar 
will be ſeen in the direction az and appear at e. In like 
manner, when the earth is at b, the particle of light 
will be come to #, and will appear at /, and ſo on; 

when the earth is at c, d, B, the particle will be at I, , 

and B, and the ſtar will appear at g, , and D. 

If therefore the line CA repreſents the axis of a 
teleſcope, making the angle BAC with the direction 
of the carth's motion AB; when he comes to B, he 
will ſee the ſtar at D, which he could not do, if the 
teleſcope was directed in the perpendicular line BC; 
but the difference of the poſitions of the lines DB and 
B C, or the angle DB C, is ſo very ſmall, as to amount 
to no more than 20“ 15 „ which gives the proportion 
of the ſides B C to CD or AB, as 10210 to 1; which 
ſhews that the velocity of light is ten thouſand two 
hundred and ten times greater than the velocity of the 
earth in her orbit, 

But the velocity of the earth is known, which is 
about 500,000,000 miles in 365 days, or about 56,000 
miles per hour; whence the velocity of light will be 
found to be ſuch as carries it through the ſpace of 170, ooo 
miles, or 897,600,000 feet in one ſecond; and, there- 
fore, it will paſs from the ſun to us in 8“ and 13”. 

If a cannon will throw a ball one mile perpendicular 
height, or 5280 feet, the velocity with which it goes 
from the cannon's mouth is the uniform velocity of 
10,560 feet per 18 '”' (which is the time of the perpen- 
dicular aſcent or deſcent) and, therefore, the velocity 
of the cannon-ball is 578 feet per ſecond, Whence 
the velocity of light is to that of the cannon-ball, as 
897,600,000 to 578, or as 1,550,000 to 1 nearly. 

"The doctor found that the parallax of the fixed ſtars, 
inſtead of amounting to many ſeconds, as may have 
deduced from their obſervations, does not make one 
ſecond; and from thence it follows that the above- 
mentioned ſtar, in Draco, is about 400,000 times far- 
ther from us than the ſun; and conſequently that the 
light takes up above 493” X 400,000 = 197,200,000 
ſeconds (which is more than fix years) in coming from 
that ſtar to us. 

For the properties of reflected and refracted light. 
Sce the articles REFLECTION and REFR ACTION. 

For the doctrine of the colours of light. See the 
article CoLouR. 

Liohr, is alſo uſed to ſignify the diſpoſition of ob- 
jects, with regard to the receiving of light. 

LicGuT, in architecture, implies doors, windows, 
and other places, through which the air and light have 
a paſlage. 

Lichr, is alſo uſed to ſignify the luminous body 
which emits it. 

Lions, in painting, are thoſe parts of a piece, which 
are illuminated, or that lie open to the luminary by 
which the piece is ſuppoſed to be enlightened, and are 
therefore painted in bright vivid colours, 

Different lights have very different effects on a pic- 
ture, and occaſion a difference in the management of 
every part. A great deal therefore depends upon the 
painter's chuſing a proper light for his piece to be illu- 
minated by, and a great deal more, in the conduct of 
the lights and ſhadows, when the luminary is pitched 
upon, 

'Licur Horſe, denotes horſemen lightly armed, fo as 
to enter a corps or regiment, in contradiſtinction to the 
men at arms, who were heavily armed, and accoutred 
at all points. 

LichT-Houſe, in maritime affairs, a houſe built on 
the ſhore, rock, &c. where a light is kept during the 
night to direct veſſels near the place. 

LiGHTER, a fort of veſſel or large boat employed 
in harbours or rivers, particularly the Thames, to brin 
goods to and from a ſhip in the act of lading and de- 
liveriag the cargo. Sce the article CARGO, 
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LIGHTNING, in phyſiology, the burſitis, 
from a cloud, | N 

From Mr. Franklin's experiments, it aper 
lightning is only electrical fire drawn off ,, 
clouds; and, in effect, this electricity has bed! 
ed, during thunder, in iron bars, or in tina 
many parts of Europe. See ELecTRIiciry, "AM 

Thunder, then, or lightning, is, in the ban 
ture, what electricity is in ours; the wonder, 1 E 
now exhibit at pleaſure, are only little ima 
thoſe great effects which frighten us. A cloud 
by the action of winds, by 2 by a mixture 4 1 
lations, &c. is the electrified body; and wan 
or terreſtrial matter, the non- electrics which τπ 
Sce the article THUNDER, 9 

LIGULATED, among botaniſts, an appelly;, 
to ſuch floſcules as have a ſtraight end, tums 
wards, with three indentures, but not divided i». 
ments, | 

LIGUSTICUM, lovage, in botany, 2 
plants, the general corolla of which is unifor , Ml 
ſingle flowers conſiſt each of five lanceolate mr 

inwards at the points: the fruit is naked, og, 
gulated, fulcated, and ſeparable into two parts. 2 
taining two oblong, ſmooth ſeeds, plane on oel 
ſtriated on the other. 

LIGUSTRUM, privet, in botany, a genus o 
with a funnel-faſhioned flower, quadrifid or qui 
at the limb: the fruit is a globoſe ſmooth beim 
only one cell, containing four ſeeds, convex on d. 
and angulated on the other. 

LILAC, in botany, a genus of trees, otheryic 
ſyringa. See the article SYRINGA, 

LILIACEOUS, an appellation to ſuch fo 
reſemble that of the lily. 

LILY, Lilium, in 33 a genus of the hey 
monogynia claſs of plants, with a campanulates 4 
riſing narrow out of the cup, and expanding t 
the limb: it conſiſts of fix ere& petals, obtuſe x 
points, which are bent backwards: the fruit i; 
long capſule, with three cells, in which are c 
a great many ſmall ſeeds. 

White lily-raots are emollient, and ſuppuratix, 
ing uſed with ſucceſs in cataplaſms, intended for 
purpoſes. The flowers are alſo emollient and and 
They are only uſed externally, and that cither i 
form of a cataplaſm, or of an oil by inſolation. 

Lily of the Valley, Lilium Convalium, in bot 
beautiful ſpecies of the lily, whoſe flowers are con 
of little white florets, in the form of a bell, aud“ 
lightly into five or fix ſegments at the mouth, 
ſhrivel up and become brown in drying ; while 
they have an extremely fragrant ſmell], but this th: 
alſo with the colour, and with theſe a great pate 
virtues in this preparation; fo that they ſhoul! : 
be uſed either freſh gathered, or preſerved is 
ſpirit ; but in this laſt caſe, the ſpirit muſt be uſ 
them, otherwiſe a great part of their virtues wil 
in it, 

The plant which produces them is one of the 
dria monogynia of Linnzus, and of the herbæ ba 
of Mr. Ray. ; 

It grows wild with us in many places, but ing 
them it ſhews only the leaves, never flowering ; 
however, where it is a proper expoſure, it ſpreaG 
dantly, and flowers as well as in our gardens; “ 
of which it is kept as a great beauty, and 1:6 
moſt fragrant flowers known. 3 

It is a ſingular circumſtance, that though the** 
are ſo very fragrant, there is no diſtilling an c 
of this fragrant kind from them; if they ate“, 
mented, they yield a water by the common Wa! 
tillation but ſcented ; but if diſtilled after fern 
they afford a much more fragrant one, They 5 
a very fragrant ſcent to ſpirit of wine, and eit“ 
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der ſuch a ſpirit is not more frequently ditt 
them. Though they loſe much of their cep 
by drying, they are, when reduced to powe®: 
ſharp ſternutatory, and draw down a great dead“ 
by the noſe. 


It is evident from the analyſis by the retort, ® 
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- .v oil, and that in no ſmall quantity; but it is 
conta bet a lighter, thinner, and more volatile 
boch oil, but „ By f the fl This flies off 
BD .ontains the {cent of the flower. is flies © 
one that n in diſtillation with water; but it readily unites 
and * _ vie of wine, and is drawn over with it, and 
1 \ſo in ſome degree be preſerved by the aſſiſtance of 
_ « u by which means it is in part at leaſt join- 
TL the coarſer oil, and ſo entangled by it as to be 
ed va from flying of. The liquor produced by this 
;ftillation, being alto of a ſpirituous kind, is much pro- 
= to rctain it than mere water, 
POT : of the valley flowers are efteemed cephalic and 
EE. they are recommended againft convulſions, 
tiges, apoplexies, palſies, and all diſorders of the 
head and nerves. "They are preſerved by ſome in ſugar, 
in form of a conſerve, and by others are made into a 
ſyrup by means of a ſtrong infuſion , but neither of theſe 
wars are fo good as the diſtilling of a rectificd ſpirit 
from them 1n a balneum vaporis, and repeating this with 
ſreſn fowets three or four times: the ſpirit will then be 
fully ſated with their fine eſtontial oil, very fragrant and 
poſletIcd of all their virtue. Some people make their 
eflence of ambergreaſe With this ſpirit of lilies of the 
valley, inflcad of plain ſpirit of wine. It is much the 
more fragrant tor this, and is eſteemed a very great cor- 
dial, and provocative to venery. 
however are in the ſhops; the flowers are only known 
there as ingredients in two or three compoſitions, 

LIMB, Limbas, the graduated edge of an aſtrolabe, 
quacrant, &c, It alſo denotes the primitive circle of 
any projection of the ſphere in plano; as allo the Outer- 
molt edve of the ſun or moon, when the diſc or middle 
part of cither is hid in an ccliple, 

The lower and upper limbs of the ſun are obſerved, 
in order to find his true height, which is that of his 
center. 8 

Liun, in botany, the outer edge of plants, their leaves 
and flowers. 

L!MBERS, or Limsrr-HoLes, in ſhip-building, 
ſmall holes in the lower part of the timbers of a ſhip, 
cloſe to the keel; the purpoſe of which is, to let the 
water, which may have come in by a leak, have a free 
paſſage to the well, where the pumps are fixed to draw 
it out ; for this purpoſe every floor-timber is fitted with 
two of theſe, viz. one on each fide of the kelſon. 
LimzeR-BoARDS, ſhort pieces of plank which form 
a part of the ceiling of a ſhip's floor cloſe to the kelſon, 
and immediately above the limber-holes : they can be 
occaſionally removed to clear the limbers, when they 
are filled or clogged with any filth, ſand, gravel, &c. 

LIME, Cale, a white, ſoft friable ſubſtance, prepar- 
ed of ſtone, marble, chalk, or ſome other ſtony ſub- 
ſtance, by burning in a kiln, 

There are two kinds of lime in common uſe in Eng- 
land, the one made of ſtone, and the other of chalk, 
whereof the former is much the ſtrongeſt. 

That which is made of ſoft ſtone or chalk, is the fit- 
teſt for plaſtering of ceilings, and walls within doors ; 
and that made of hard ſtone, is fit for ſtructures or build- 
ings, and plaſtering without doors, that lie in the wea- 
ther. | 

And that which is made of a greaſy, clammy ſtone, 
is ſtronger than that made of a poor lean ſtone; and that 
which is made of a ſpongy ſtone, is lighter than that 
made of a firm and cloſe ſtone ; that is again more com- 
modious for plaſtering, this for building. 

Before tha ſtones are thrown into the kiln, they are 
to be broken to pieces ; otherwiſe the air contained in 
their cavities, being too much expanded by heat, makes 
them fly with ſo much violence as to damage the kilns. 

Alberti and Palladio ſay, that lime will not be ſuffi- 
ciently burnt in leſs than Cory hours ; and Alberti gives 
the marks of a well-burnt lime to be as follow, viz. 
that its weight is to that of the ſtone in a ſeſquialterate 
proportion ; that it is white, light, and ſonorous ; that, 
when flaked, it ſticks to the ſides of the veſſel, To 
which Boeckler adds, that, when flaked, it ſends forth 
2 copious thick ſmoke ; and Dieuſſant, that it requires 
« great deal of water to flake it. 

It has been found by ſeveral late experiments, made 


by Dr. Alton, that lime-water is an excellent remedy 
Vor. II. No. 59. 
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None of theſe ſorms' 
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for the ſtone; and that it has been given with extras; - 
dinary ſucceſs in acute fevers. Sponius fays, that whe: 
drank with milk or whey, it pertorms wonderful cticcs 
in internal ulcers, diairhoeas, and the dyſentery, 

Lime-water, on being mixed with hnlecd-oil, or the 
oil of olives, and well ſhaken, acquires the conliftencc 
of a balſam, which is of ſingular ſrvice when applied 
externally in freſh burns, aud alfo conduccs to ſtop in- 
flammations. It may alſo be impregnated with copper, 
by ſtanding in a brazen baton : by which means it 
ſumes a beautiful ſapphire colour, and proves an excel 
lent remedy againſt puttules, ulcers, ſcadics, and itching 
of the eves ; and this laſt pieparadion mixed with à litt! 
fal ammoniac, is recommended againlt all humour -, 
films, and other blemiſhes of the eyes, and is faid to bu 
very efficacious when the eyes are hurt by the ſmatl- 
pox; and there is no remedy more eflectual for cancerous 
ulcers, 

LIMIT), in a reſtraincd ſenſe, is uſed be the mathe- 
matictans for a determinate quantity, to which a variable 
one continually approaches; in which tentc, the circle 
may be ſaid to be the limit of its circumſeribed polygons, 
In algebra, the term limits is applicd to two quantities, 
one of which is greater, and the other leſb, than anuther 
quantity; and in this ſenſe it is uted, in Ipeak.ns of the 
limits of equations, whereby their ſolution is much fa- 
Cilitated. 
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There are two kinds of lines, viz. right lines and curve 
lines. If the point A (Plate IVI. fig. 7.) move to- 
wards B; by its motion, it deſcribes a line, and this, if 
the point go the ncareſt way towards B, will be a right or 
ſtraight line, whoſe diſtinction therefore is the nearcft or 
ſhorteſt diſtance between any two points; or a line, all 
whoſe points tend the fame way. If the point go any 
way about, as in one of the lines ABC, or AcB, it 
will trace out either a crooked line as the upper AcB, or 
elſe two more ſtraight ones as in the lower A CB. Kight 
lines are all of the ſame ſpecies, but curves arc of an in- 
finite number of different ſpecics, We may conceive as 
many as there may be different ratios between their or- 
dinatesland abicitics. Sce the articles ABsC1ss and OR- 
DINATE. 

Curve lines are uſually divided into geometrical and 
mechanical ; the former are thoſe which may be found 
exactly in all their points; the latter arc thoie, ſome or 
all of whoſe points are not to be found preciſely, but 
only tentatively, or nearly. 

Curve lines are alſo divided into the firſt order, ſecond 
order, third order, &c. See the article Cunyz, 

Lines conſidered as to their poſitions, are either parallel, 
perpendicular, or oblique, the conſtruction and properties 
whereof ſee under PARALLEL, &c. 

Euclid's ſecond book treats moſtly of lines, and of the 
effects of their being divided and again multiplied into one 
another, | 

Lins, in geography, the ſame with equator, Sec the 
article EQUATOR. 


Lines, in aſtronomy, are, 1. Fiducial line, the line or 


ruler which paſſes through the middle of an aſtrolabe, or 
the like inſtrument, and on which the fights are fitted, 
otherwiſe called alhidade, index, dioptra, and medicli- 
nium. See the article ASTROLABE, 

2. The horizontal line, 3. Iſochronal lines. 4. Me- 
ridian line. 5. Line of the nodes. Sce the articles 
HoR1ZONTAL, IS0CHRONAL, MERIDIAN and Nonts. 

Lixss, in perſpective, are, 1. Geometrical line, which 
is a right line drawn in any manner on the geometrical 
plane, 2. Terreſtrial line, or fundamental line, is a 
right line, wherein the geometrical plane and that of the 
picture or draught interſect one another; ſuch is the line 
NI, (Plate LVI. fs. 8.) formed by the interſection of 
the geometrical plane LM, and the perſpective plane 
HK. 3. Line of the front, is any right line parallel to 
the terreſtrial line, 4. Vertical line, the common ſec- 
tion of the vertical and of the draught. 5. Viſual line, 
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the line or ray imagined to paſs from the object to the 
eye, 6. Line of ſtation, according to ſome writers, is 
the common ſection of the vertical and geometrical planes, 
Others, as Lamy, mean by it the perpendicular height of 
the eye above the geometrical plane : others a line on 
that plane, and perpendicular to the line expreſſing the 
height of the eye. 7. Objective line, the line of an ob- 
ject from whence the appearance is ſought for in the 
draught or picture, 

LixE of Diſtance. See the article DisTANCE. 

Lid ES, in dialling, are, 1. Horizontal line, the com- 
mon ſection of the horizon and the dial-plane. See 
Diat. 2. Horary lines, or hour-lines, the common 
interſections of the hour circles of the ſphere, with the 
plane of the dial. See HoRARVY. 3. Subſtylar line, 
that line on which the ſtyle or cock of a dial is duly 
erected, and the repreſentation of ſuch an hour-circle 
as is perpendicular to the plane of that dial. 4. Equi- 
noctial line, the common interſection of the equinoctial 
and plane of the dial, 

Contingent Ling. Sce CONTINGENT, 

LINE of Meaſures, is uſed by Oughtred, to denote 
the diameter of the primitive circle in the projection of 
the ſphere in plano, or that line in which the diameter 
of any circle to be projected falls. In the ſtereographic 
projection of the ſphere in plano, the line of meaſures is 
that line in which the plane of a great circle perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the projection, and that oblique 
circle which is to be projected, interſects the plane of 
the projection; or it is the common ſection of a plane 
paſting through the eye-point and the center of the pri- 
mitive at right angles to any oblique circle which is to 
be projected, and in which the center and pole of ſuch 
circle will be found. 

LIS E Direction on the carth's axis, in the Pytha- 
gorcan ſyſtem of aſtronomy, the line connecting the two 
poles of the ecliptic and of the equator, when they are 
projected on the plane of the former. 

Lixt of Direttion, in mechanics, that wherein a body 
actually moves, or would move, if it were not hindered. 
It alſo denotes the line that paſles through the center of 
gravity of the heavy body to the center of the earth, 
which muſt alſo paſs through the fulcrum, or ſupport 
of the heavy body, without which it would fall. 

Live of Gravitation of any heavy body, a line drawn 
through its center of gravity, and according to which it 
tends downwards. 

LivE of the ſwifteft Deſcent, of a heavy body, is the 
cycloid. See CYCLoiD. 

LINE of a Projeftile. See PROJECTILES. 

Lixes on the plane Scale, are the line of chords, line 
of fines, line of tangents, line of ſecants, line of ſemi- 
tangents, line of leagues; the conſtruction and applica- 
tion of which ſee under the articles SCALE, SAILING, 
&c. 

LIN Es en Gunter's Scale, are the line of numbers, line 
of artificial ſines, line of artificial tangents, line of arti- 
hcial verſed fines, line of artificial fines of rhumbs, line 
of artificial tangents of the meridian line, and line of 
equal parts; for the conſtruction and application where- 
of, fee GUNTER's Scale. 

LINES of the Sector, are the line of equal parts, or line 
of lines, line of chords, line of fines, line of tangents, 
line of ſecants, line of polygons, line of numbers, line 
of hours, line of latitudes, line of meridians, line of 
metals, line of ſolids, line of planes; for the conſtruc- 
tion and uſe whereof, ſee the article SECTOR. 

Lixts, in fortification, are thoſe of approach, capital, 
deicnce, circumvallation, contravallation, of the baſe, 
&c. See the articles APPROACH, &c. 

To LINE a I/5+4, lignifies to ſtrengthen a rampart 
with a firm wall; or to encompaſs a parapet or moat 
with good turf, &c, 

Line, in the art of war, is underſtood of the diſpoſi- 
tion of an army, ranged in order of battle, with the front 
extended as far as may be, that it may not be flanked, 
Sce the article ARMY. 

LIN H VF Battle, is alſo underitood of the diſpoſition of 
a Feet on the day of engagement, on which occaſion the 
veilels are uſually drawn up as much as poſible in a 


fraight line, as well to gain and keep the advantag d 
the wind, as to run the {ame on board. 

Ship of the LINE, a veſſel large enough to be drayy 
up in the line, and to have a place in a ſea-fight, 
the article SHIP. 

Line, in fencing, that part of the body oppoſite 1, 
the enemy, wherein the ſhoulders, the right arm, and the 
ſword, ought always to be found; and wherein are al; 
to be placed the two feet at the diſtance of eightee 
inches from each other, In which ſenſe a man is fad 
to be in his line, or to go out of his line, &c. 

Lins of Demarcation, or Alexandrian LINE, a men. 
dian paſſing over the mouth of the river Moragnon, and 
by the capes Houmas and Mallabrigo, ſo called from 
pope Alexander VI. who, to end the diſpute between 
the crowns offCaſtile and Portugal, about their boundaries, 
drew an imaginary line on the globe, which was to ter. 
minate the pretenſions of each. By this partition, the 
Eaſt-Indies fell to the ſhare of the Portugueſe, and the 
Weſt-Indies to the Caſtilians. 

LINE of the Synodica!, in reference to ſome theories of 
the moon, is a right line ſuppoſed to be drawn through 
the centers of the earth and ſun; and, if it be produced 
quite through the orbits: it is called the line of the true 
ſyzygies: but a right line imagined to pals through the 
earth's center, and the mean place of the ſun, is called 
the line of the mean ſyzygies. 

Lixe, in genealogy, a ſeries or ſucceſſion of relations 
in various degrees, all deſcending. from the ſame com- 
mon father, | 

Direct line, is that which goes ſrom father to ſon; 
being the order of aſcendants and deſcendants, 

Collateral line, is the order of thoſe who deſcend from 
ſome common father related to the former, but out of 
the line of aſcendants and deſcendants; in this are placed 
uncles, aunts, couſins, nephews, &c. Sce the articles 
DiREcT and COLLATERAL, 

LINE alſo denotes a French meaſure, containing the 
twelfth part of an inch, or the hundredth and forty- 
fourth part of a foot, Geometricians conceive the line 
ſubdivided into ſix points. The French line anſwers to 
the Engliſh barley-corn. See the articles Foor, Ixcn, 
&c. 
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LIN Es, in muſic, the names of thoſe ſtrokes drawn 


horizontally on a picce of paper, on and between which 
the characters and notes of muſic are diſpoſed : their 
number is commonly five; when another is added, for 
one, two, or more notes, it is called a ledger-line, 

Lines, in heraldry, the figures uſed in armories, to 
divide the ſhield into different parts, and ro compoſe dit- 
ferent figures. Theſe lines, according to their different 
forms and names, give denomination to the pieces or 
hgures which they torm, except the ſtraight or plain 
lines. 

Lives, among fowlers, is uſed to expreſs the thing 
by which they catch birds. 

LINEA ALBA, in anatomy, the concourſe of the 
tendons of the muſcles of the abdomen, extending ſcom 
the ſternum to the juncture of the oſſa pubis, in form of 
a broad and ſtrong white ſtreak, and dividing the abdo- 
men into two. See the article ABDOMEN, 

LINEAMENT, among painters, is uſed for the out- 
lines of a face. See the article CONTOUR. 

LINEAR NuunkEks, in mathematics, ſuch as have 
relation to length only ; ſuch is a number which repre- 
ſents one ſide of a plane figure. If the plane figure be 
a ſquare, the linear number is called a root. 

IN EAR Problem, that which may be ſolved geome- 
trically, by the interſection of two right lines, This 
called a ſimple problem, and is capable of ſolution. 


LINGUALIS Muscurus, in anatomy, a muſcle of 


the tongue taken notice of by Douglas: it ariſes, ſays * 


he, pretty large and fleſhy from the baſis of the tong'* 
laterally, and runs ſtraight forwards between the cerat 
and genio-gloſſus to the tip. It is hard to determi 
whether it ends there, or returns circularly after the far 
manner on the other fide to the root of the tongue a92!' 

It ſerves to contract or narrow the ſubſtance ot © 
tongue, and at the ſame time to bring it backwards a 
downwards, 
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divided into two branches, each of which has a notch 


* * * 


{INIMENT, Linimentum, in pharmacy, a compo- 
pion of a conſiſtence ſomewhat thinner than an unguent, 
and thicker than oil, uſed for different parts of the body 
- carious intentions. 

* _—_ proper for compoſing of a liniment, are 
5415 fits, balſams, and whatever enters the compoſition 
of unzuents and plaſters. : 

The beſt way of uſing liniments, is to apply them 
aſter the pores have been opened by friction or fomenta- 
There are many ſorts of liniments directed in phar- 
maceutical writers; but we ſhall content ourſelves with 
that called linimentum Arcæi, prepared as fol- 
lows : take of gum elem, and turpentine of hr, of each 
un ounce and an half; of old and depurated mutton ſuet, 
two ounces ; of old and depurated hog's lard, an ounce; 
mix them, and make an ointment. _ 

Oils, unguents, and the fat of znimals, or whatever 
any part 1s anointed with, are comprehended under the 
name liniment. : : 

LINNA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia- 
angioſpermia claſs of plants, the corolla of which is 
monopetalous, turbinated, ſemi-quinquihd, obtuſe, al- 
moſt equal, and greater than double the cup of the 
flower; the fruit is a roundiſh bilocular berry; the- 
ſeeds are ſolitary and roundiſh. 

LINNEN, in commerce, a well known kind of cloth, 
chiefly made of flax. See the article FLAX. 

LiNSEED, in pharmacy, a ſmall flat feed, of an ob- 
long or oval figure, broad and obtuſe, or rounded at one 
end, and terminating in a point at the other : it is of a 
bright brown colour, with ſome faint caſt of reddiſhneſs in 
it. We have it from our own fields, where the plant which 
produces it is cultivated for that purpoſe, beſides this 
occaſional one of producing a feed for the ſervice of medi- 
Cine. 

The plant is one of the pentandria pentagynia of Lin- 
nzus, and one of the herbæ pentapetalz vaſculiferæ of 
Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical writers 
under * names of linum vulgare, and linum fati- 


. 6 TY 
giving 


vum. 

Linſeed bruiſed and ſteeped in water gives it very ſoon 
a thick mucilaginous nature, and communicates much 
of its e nollient virtues to it. It is anodyne, attempe- 
rating, and of great ſervice in ſuppreſſions of urine, from 
inflammation and heat; it invelopes the acrid ſalts of the 
urine, and prevents their vellicating and wounding the 
tender parts, and in ſome degree ſupplies the mucus of 
the bladder, when abraded and worn off, It is to be 
given in decoction or infuſion on theſe occaſions, and 
the infuſion is not to be made too thick or mucilaginous ; 
for in that caſe it loads the ſtomach, and breeds flatulen- 
cies in the inteſtines, 

The oil drawn from the ſeed, by expreſſion, is of 
excellent ſervice in coughs, pleuriſies, and many other 
caſes ; it opens the bowels, promotes expectoration, and 
either taken by the mouth or given in clyſters, is a noble 
remedy for pains in the bowels, and even in the paſſio 
iliaca. Great care is to be taken to have this oil genuine, 
and properly prepared; it ought to be freſh drawn for 
medicinal purpoſes, and that without the aſſiſtance of 
heat, Tt is in this caſe of a very good taſte and ſmell ; 
but if heat has been uſed in the expreſſion, or if it has 
been kept too long, it grows rank and offenſive, and is 
apt to nauſeate the ſtomach : in this caſe, if better can- 
not be had, a great part of the ill flavour may be taken 
off by ſhaking it thoroughly ſeveral times over in a large 
bottle, with freſh quantities of warm water. 

LINSTOCK, in gunnery, a ſhort ſtaff of wood, 


about three feet long, having at one end a piece of iron 


to hold a lighted match, and a ſcrew to faſten it there; 
the other end being ſhod with iron to ſtick into the 
ground, 
: LINTEL, in architecture, the piece of timber that 
ies horizontally over door-poſts and window-jaums, 

oth to ſupport the wall over it, and bind the ſides of the 
wall together. 

LINUM, flax. See the article Flax. 


IN, Lee, the ſtrongeſt and fierceſt of all quadru- 
3 


it is a ſpecies of the telis, with an elongated floc- |; 


coſe tail, and 2 mane on the neck, and larger in fize tha 


the maſtift; its head is large, an the bicalt broad in 
proportion to the other parts; the legs are aiſo very 
thick and ſtrong, and its claws of a turpriting length 
and thickneſs : the tur of the whole body 1s of a tawney 
yellow colour. "The lione(s is, in all reſpects, like the 
lion, except that ſhe wants the mane ; but this makes 
ſo great a difference in her appearance, that ſhe 
ſeems a creature of a different genus, 

LIONCELLES, in heraldry, a term uſed for ſeveral 
lions borne in the ſame coat of arms, 

LIP, Labinm, or Labrim, in anatomy, the exte- 
rior fleſhy covering of the mouth. Sce the article 
Mouru. 

The lips ate two in number, an upper and under. 
They are compoſed principally of mutcles, and are 
covered externally with the general integuments, and 
internally with the membrane of the mouth ; under this 
membrane there is in both lips a great number ol miliary 
and lenticular glands. "The prolabia, when the epider- 
mis is taken oft, after macerating a ſufficient time in 
water, are found alſo to have a multitude of nervous 
papillz ; and hence it is that they are ſo extremely ſenſi— 
ble. Each of the lips has its peculiar frænulum; the 
upper one under the noſe, and the under one near the 
roots of the dentes inciſores: they are of the utmoſt ſer- 
vice to us in ſpeaking, eating, and drinking. 

The lips may be wounded either with ſharp or blunt 
inſtruments, or with bullets, Wounds of the firſt fort, 
whether made lengthwiſe or tranſverſe, arc generally to 
be cured by the dry ſuture ; the paticnt, in this caſe, 
muſt carefully avoid both chewing and talking; his 
diet, therefore, muſt be entirely ſpoon-meat. If the 
wound is very large, it will require the bloody, or true 
ſuture, In wounds made by blunt inſtruments, by falls, 
or by bullets, the ſhattered parts ſhould be brought to 
digeſtion; and the lips of the wound, after being clean- 
ed, be brought together, either with flicking platters, 
or by the ſuture uſed for the hare lip. | 

The moſt dreadtul diſorder in the lips, is the cancer, 
which is, as in the other parts of the body, of two kinds, 
viz. latent, and ulcerated : by a latent cancer, is here 
meant a hard, painful and inflammatory tumour in the 
lip; and the ulcerated cancer is when the tumour de- 
generates into a ſpreading fetid ulcer, diſcharging an 
acrimonious offenſive matter, which corrodes not only 
the lips, but every part of the face it touches. This 
ſpecies is generally ſeated in the lower lip, which it 
quickly divides, as if it were ſlit, Sce a more particu- 
lar account of the nature and cauſcs of this diſorder 
under the article CANCER. 

The cure of a cancer in the lips is to be performed 
by different methods, according to the particular con- 
dition of the diſorder : for, 1. When only a ſmall chap 
or fiſſure infeſts the upper part of the lip, like a painful 
and inflammatory ulcuſcle, the caule of the diſorder be- 
ing external, from cold, or the like, it may then be pro- 
per to treat it with honey of roſes, balſam of Peru, or 
ſaturnine unguent with mercury, and afterwards to cover 
it with a plate of lead that has been rubbed with mer- 
cury ; and this continued and renewed till the diſorder 
diſappears: in the mean time, a proper regimen and 
courſe of ' medicines ought not to be neglected. The 
juice of rotten apples, mixed with mercurius dulcis, has 
alſo afforded great relief under this diſorder, But when 
neither theſe, nor any other medicines, are of any ſer- 
vice, and the diſorder grows worle and worſe, the only 
remedy is to extirpate the cancerous part of the lip, by 


3 
two or three inciſions with a ſcalpel or lancet, obſerving 


to remove ſome of the ſound parts, rather than leave 
the leaſt bit of the cancer behind; and then you may 
conjoin the lips of the wound by two needles, as in the 
hare-lip; or when the fiſſure is but ſmall, by the ſutura 
nodoſa. 2. When the cancer is not yet ulcerated, but 
infeſts that part of the lip next the ſkin, with a very 
hard and painful tumour, it is the beſt way (as the ap- 
plication of cauſtics is generally dangerous in theſe 
cancers) to extirpate it by the ſcalpel, or ſeiſſars: the 
method of amputation for thoſe that are moveable, is 
to make an inciſion through the ſkin with a ſcalpel, and 
after freeing the tubercle from its adheſions with the 


knite 


E 


knife or ſciſſurs, the wound is then to be healed in the 
uſual manner; but ſuch as are fixed and immoveable, 
are to be extirpated, together with part of the lip in 
which they were contained, treating the wound after- 
wards by ſuture, as in the hare-Jip. But in whatever 
method you procced, it will be to no purpoſe, if the 
patient does not obſerve a proper regimen of diet and 
medicines, with bleeding and lenient purges, to prevent 
a ſpecdy return of the diſorder. 

Iſare- Lir, a diforder in which the upper lip is in a 
manner {lit or divided, fo as to reſemble the upper lip of 
a hare, whence the name, 


Sometimes the diviſion is fo large, that it appears as 
if part of the lip was wanting ; and ſometimes again 
the diviſion is double. A like fiſſure is alſo ſometimes | 
made in the lower lip by a wound that has been neglect- | 
ed, or improperly treated: this laſt ſpecies of the diſ- 
order is termed the ſpurious hare-lip; the true kind is 
born with the infant. The leſs and more equal the 
fiſlure of the hare-lip is, it is generally ſo much the 
more eaſily cured. In ſome infants, the diviſion of the 
lip is ſolarge and irregular, that there can be but little 
hopes of a cure, which may, however, be eaſily per- 
formed on the very ſame lip, when adult. Sometimes 
too we meet with a tooth projecting forward into the 
fiſlure; in this caſe it cannot be cured without firſt tak- 
ing out the tooth. Ina recent hare-lip, or one made 
by a wound, the cure is to be performed by the knotted 
ſuture. See the articles SUTURE and WounD. 

In curing the hare-lip, where part of the lip is want- 
ing, no attempt can be made to ſupply what is deficient, 
but only to unite thoſe parts which are divided, by 
taking off the ſkin from the edges of the fiſſure, and 
then cauſing them to unite and grow together, by paſſing 
through them two or three needles, made of gold or 
ſilver, pointed with iteel, from the right to the left, be- 
ginning with the upper part of the fiſlure, and inſerting 
them at about a ſtraw's breadth from each other; the 
ſurgeon having thus entered the needles, and cleanſed 
the bleeding lips with a ſponge, he takes a piece of 
ſtrong wax thread or filk, and faſtening it about one 
end of the needle, he winds it over the other end, and 
back again, and afterwards ſecures it by a knot : by this 
means the edges of the lips are brought cloſe together, 
and the upper part or ſurface kept ſmooth and even, 
To heal the wound internally, it is dreſſed with ſoft 
lint dipped in honey of roſes, and put between the gums 
and lip; but this practice can only be followed with 
adults: the external part of the wound is at the ſame 
time dreſſed with balſam of Peru, or ſome other vul- 
ncrary unguent, covered with lint and compreſs, and 
over that a ſticking plaſter with four heads, two 'of 
which are faſtened on the left ſide of the lip, and two 
upon the right, and the whole ſecured by a fling or 
fillet, whoſe extremities may be faſtened about the head, 
cither by a knot or pins. But it muſt here be obſerved, 
that when the ſiſſure appears large and deep, ſo that the 
two parts of the lip cannot be eaſily joined, it will be 
neceſſary, before the above operation, to divide the fræ- 
nulum of the upper lip from the gum with a pair of 
lciſtars, but without wounding the gum, or uncovering 
the jaw. Though the hæmorrhage is often very plenti- 
ful in performing theſe operations on young infants, yet 
it is not dangerous, ſince it prevents an inflammation, 
and generally ceaſes after tying the bandages. 

Ihe dreſſings ought not to be moved before the third 
day, unleſs ſome accident makes it neceſſary ; and then 
it muſt be done with great caution, to avoid ſeparating 
the parts in cantact. If the lips of the wound appear 
conjoined, three or four days after the operation, you 
may then venture to draw out the middle needle, when 
there are three, or the upper one, when there are only 
two; and two or three days after draw out the other; 
the cure muſt be completed by dreſſing every day, as at 
{ir{t, 

LIPOTHYMIA, FaixTING, in medicine, may 
ariſe from ſeveral cauſes, as too violent exerciſes, ſup- 
preſſion of the menſes, or other accuſtomed evacuations, 
&c. 

A lipothymy is often ſymptomatic, accompanying 


the ſcurvy, malignant fevers, and the like diſorders; 
4 " 
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which being cured, the diſpoſition to faintneſs ceaſez of 


courſe, 4 Ales 
As to the cure of an idiopathic lipothymy, proceedi,, Ml re 
from the ſight of blood, wounds, ulcers, or any <>; carr 
rurgical operation, nothing more is neceflary than to peri 
change the room, and go into freſh air; and if tu, the e 
cannot be done, the ſmell of hungary water, volatile 5. watts 
rits, wine, and ſtrong vinegar, ſprinkling the face with mult 
cold water, or a draught of penerous wine, will recover —_ 
the drooping ſpirits of the patient, When a perſon ;, mg 
be let blood is afraid of fainting, he ſhould be laid upon N 
a bed. 3 gr 
In more grievous fainting fits, where gentle cordials are - 25 
of little uſe, the ſtrongeſt ſort muſt be applied, 3 WE 28 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, to the nottrils, temples, an) Ar. 
pulſes, with ſtrong frictions, or forty or fifty drops of _ £ 
volatile ſpirits may be given internally ; to which may lit 10 
be added, cinnamon- water, orange flower water, cr 8 i f 
the like; nor forgetting a draught of generous wine. = 1 
with vellications and frictions of the extremities, noc Mi + x 
ears, head, hair, &c. till the perſon recovers. When bs. 7. + 
the patient is hyſteric, none but fœtid things ſhould be b 
applied to the noſe; ſuch are caſtor, aſia ſœtida, bunt » 
teathers, leather, horn, and the like, : 25 5 
. : „iq 
If the lipothymy proceeds from exceſſive hamorrhaze; Ad 
they muſt be ſtopped as ſoon as poſible; and the Patient 0 
mult take broths, jellies, ſpirituous liquors, and gere-. ioainf 
rous wine, till quite recovered ; which remedies ate a0 keel 
to be uſed, when it procceds from diſeaſes, loſs o 8 an i 
ſtrength, or a defect of ſpirits and good juices, {a which 
LIPPIA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia-angio- Mi ine the 
ſpermia claſs of plants, the flower of which is monope- 2 work | 
talous and ringent, with a quadrifid limb; the fruit is z Wi Lig 
bivalve unilocular capſule, containing two ſeeds, which W liquori 
row together, . WM. vered u 
LIQUIDAMBER, in botany, a genus of the monoe. IWF tom tt 
cia clais of plants, the male flowers of which are nume— E Spaniſh 
rous, and grow in a long looſe conical amentum ; they 4 hard. 3 
are deſtitute of a corolla, being each compoſed of a four. 28 verfi 
leaved involucrum, with a great number of very ſhort 1 burnint 
ſtamina. The female are alio apetalous, and are placed tie teet 
at the baſe of the male ſpike, collected in a globe; theſe The 
have a double involucrum, alſo a campanulated perian- up the 1 
thium, with many protuberances, The fruit is an ovate fectly a 
unilocular capſule, with two valves at top, and collected them uf 
in a ligneous globe, and contains many oblong pointed them in 
ſeeds. coction 
'The liquid- amber tree is a native of ſeveral parts of obtain a 
North America, where it riſes to the height of ſorty decoctio 
feet; the leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of the leſſer maple, its coar{ 
of a dark green colour, and their upper ſurfaces ſhining; they eva 
the fowers come out in the ſpring, growing in ſpikes, afterwar 
and are of a ſaffron colour. extract ; 
The planks of this tree being beautifully veined, are tract is 


often uſed in America for wainſcotting roc:::s, but it te- 


large pat 
. 2 D . 
quires a long time to ſeaſon the boards, otherwite they 


the hand 


are apt to ſhrink. Which t} 
LIQUORICE, in botany, the name of a plant muck rolling t 
uſed in medicine. pick up 
It grows four or hve feet high, its ſtalks are hard and that con 
woody; its leaves are ſmall and roundiſh ; and they is great x 
ſtand many together on the two ſides of a rib, makin; get the e 

what authors call a winged leaf. They are viſcous to it burn. 
the touch; the flowers are of the papilionaceous kind, deal of li 
ſmall and bluiſh. in a grea 
The plant is of the diadelphia decandria of Linnæus loft, or is 
and of the herbæ flore papilionaceo ſeu leguminoſæ c Liquo! 
Mr. Ray. Liquorice grows wild in many parts d is produc 
France, Italy, Spain, and Germany. It is cultivate the comn 
in great abundance in Yorkſhire, and in many oth! breaſt anc 
parts of England; and by the good order we keep ©? 4 {mall p 
ſoil in, produce better roots, longer, evener, and moi there ; by 
ſucculent than are to be had from any other part of tit of lozens 
world. The reſt of Europe is in great meafure fur. the baſis « 
ed by what grows about Bayonne and Saragola !! ingredient 
Spain. | ealily in 
The ground deſigned for liquorice muſt be well dg, ingredient 
and dunged the year before, that the dung ma) b Politiong | 
thoroughly rotted in it ; and juſt before it 15 panics LIST, 
the earth is to be dug three ſpades deep, and did de inf; ſer 
| light, The plants to be ſet ſhould be taken iron © Ns hos 
1b? F 0 L 
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les or head N. h biea F 
vood bud or eye, or otherwiſe they are ſubject to miſ- 
en ther ſhould alſo be about ten inches long, and 
carey Jie ſound. The beſt ſeaſon of planting them is 
po Jof February, or the beginning of March; and 
3 be done in the following manner: the rows 
N marked by a line drawn a- croſs the bed, at two 
2 linance and the plants mult be ſet in theſe by mak- 
8 a ode of their full depth, and ſomething more, that 
0 8 of the root may be an inch below the ſurface: 
3 muſt alſo be ſet two feet diſtance from each other 
in the rows. When this is done, the ground may be 
{owed over with onions, which, not rooting deep, will 
do the liquorice roots no injury for the firlt year. In 
October, when the ſtalks of the liquorice are dead, a 
little very rotten dung ſhould be ſpread over the ſurface 
of the ground. Three years after the time of planting, 
the liquorice will be fit to take up for uſe; and this 
ſhould be done juſt when the {talks are dead off; for, if 
taken up ſooner, the roots are apt to ſhrink in their weight. 
'The roots about London look browner than thoſe which 
have been propagated in a leſs rich ſoil ; but then they 
are larger, and grow quicker to their ſize. 

Liouorice is an excellent medicine in coughs, and all 
liſorders of the breaſt and lungs. It obtunds the ſharp- 
neſs of acrid and ſalt humours. It is alſo recommended 
aoainſt diſorders of the kidnies and bladder, ard is faid to 
take off the ſenſe of pain in many terrible complaints. It 
is an ingredient in almoſt all decoctions and ptiſans, in 
which it is eſteemed for obtunding acrimony, and for giv- 
ing the whole a very pleaſant taite, and drowning the 
worlt flavour of the other ingredients. 

L1QUoRICE Juice, the inſpiſſated juice of the common 
liquorice root, and is brought to us in rolls or cakes, co- 
vered uſually with bay leaves from Spain and Holland, 
from the firſt of which places it obtained the name of 
Spaniſh juice, Ir is to be choſen firm, but not tough ; 
hard, and when broken, of a fine ſhining ſurface ; ſuch 
as perfectly melts in the mouth, and does not taſte of 
burning, nor leaves any harſh or gritty particles between 
the teeth. 

The manner of preparing it in Spain is this : they take 
up the roots in the month of July ; they clean them per- 
fectly as ſoon as taken out of the earth, and then hang 
them up in the air till nearly dry ; after this, they cut 
them into thin ſlices, and boil them in water till the de- 
coction is extremely ſtrong ; they then preſs it hard out to 
obtain all the juice they can from the root. They ſet this 
decoction by to ſettle a little, and when it has depoſited 
its coarſeſt parts, they pour it off into veſſels, in which 
they evaporate it over a fire, ſtrong at firit, but milder 
afterwards, till it becomes of the conſiſtence of a thick 
extract; they then let the fire go out, and when the ex- 
tract is ſo cool that they can handle it, they take out 
large parcels of it at a time; and working them well in 
the hands, they roll them out into long cylindrie maſſes, 
which they cut out into ſuch lengths as they pleaſe, and 
rolling them over a parcel of half dried bay leaves, they 
pick up enough of them for a covering, which are in 
chat condition laid in the ſun till perfectly dried; there 
is great nicety required at the end of the evaporation, to 
get the extract to a proper conſiſtence, without letting 
it burn, It is this the Spaniards are famous for: a great 
deal of liquorice juice is made in other places, but it is 
in a great meaſure either under- boiled, and conſequently 
loft, or is hurnt. 

Liquorice juice has the ſame virtues with the root it 
is produced from. It is a very famous remedy among 
the common people for coughs, and all diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs. It is commonly taken alone, holding 
4 [mall piece of it in the mouth till it gradually melts 
there ; but the more agreeable way of taking it is in form 
of lozenges, of which there are many kinds, which it is 
the basis of; in thele it is mixed with other pectoral 
ingredients, and has the advantage of melting more 
eaty in the mouth than in its own form. It is alſo an 
ingredient in the theriaca, and ſome other of the com- 
pontions of the ſhops. 

a IST, in commerce, the border of cloth, or of a 
fu; ſerving not only to ſhew their quality, but to pre- 
terre them from being torn in the operations of ful- 
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. dyeing, and the like. Sce the article CLoT1, 
de. 

Liſt is uſed on various occaſions : 
deners, for ſecuring their wall-trees. 

LisT, in architecture, a little ſquare moulding, other- 
called a fillet, liſtel, &c. See the articles Fitter and 
MovLipinxG. 

LITANY, a ſolemn form of ſupplication to God, in 
which the prieſt utters ſome things fit to be prayed for, 
and the people join in their interceſſion, laying, We be- 
ſeech thee to hear us, good Lord, &c. 

At firſt, the uſe of litanies was not fixed to any ſtated 
time, but were only employed as exigencies required. 
They were obſerved, in imitation of the Ninevites, with 
ardent ſupplications and taſtings, to avert the threatning 
judgments of fire, earthquakes, inundations, or hoſtile 
invaſions. About the year 400, litanies began to be 
uſed in proceſſions, the people walking barefoot, and 
repeating them with great devotion ; and, it is pretend- 
ed, that by this means, ſeveral countries were delivered 
from great calamities. Ihe days on which theſe were 
uſed, were called rogation days: theſe were appointed 
by the cations of difterent councils, till it was decrecd 
by the council of "Toledo, that they ſhould be uſed every 
month throughout the year ; and thus by degrees they 
came to be uſed weekly on Wedneſdays and Fridays, the 
antient Rationary days for faſting. Lo theſe days the 
rubric of our church has added Sundays, as being the 
greateſt days for aſſembling at divine ſervice, 

LUYFERATH, in general, denotes men of learning; 
but is more particularly uſed by the Chineſe, for ſuch 
perſons as are able to read and write their language. Sce 
the article CHINESE. 

LI HAN THRAX, pit-coal, in natural hiſtory, a 
genus of foſſils, defined to be ſolid, dry, opaque, inflam- 
mable ſubſtances, found in large ſtrata, ſplitting hori- 
zontally more caſily than in any other direction; of a 
gloſſy hue, ſoft and friable, not fuſible, but caſily in- 
flammable, and leaving a large reſiduum of aſhes. 

Of this genus there are three ſpecies; 1. The hard, 
duſky, black coal, known in London by the name of 
Scotch coal. 2. The hard, gloſſy, black coal, known 
by the ſame name; though both theſe ſpecies are found 

ſo in England, particularly in Limington and Wales, 
3. The friable, gloſſy, black coal, called Newcaſtle coal, 
as being chiefly dug about that town. 

LFTHARGE, is properly a recrement, of lead, or lead 
vitrified, either alone or with a mixture of copper. It 
is of two kinds, diftering in colour, though in no other 
quality ; the one of theſe is called litharge of gold, and 
the other litharge of filver : theſe are collected from the 
furnaces where filver is ſeparated from lead, or from 


but chiefly by gar- 


thoſe where gold and filver are purified by means of that 


metal; but the litharge ſold in the ſhops is produced in 
the copper works, in which lead is uſed either to purity 
the meta], or to ſeparate the ſilver frem it; this is of a 
redder or yellower colour, as the fire has been more or 
leſs ſtrong, and is always compoſed of a multitude of 
thin flakes. | 

Litharge is ſoluble in oil, and all other unctuous ſub- 
ſtances; and thus diflolved, it makes the baſis of a great 
part of the ointments and plaſters of the ſhops. It is 
drying, abſtergent, and lightly aſtrictive; and hence it 
is of great uſe in cleanſing ulcers, and diſpoſing them to 
incarnate, 

LITHIDIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a farge 
claſs of foſſils, including the flint and pebble kinds. 

LITHON TRIPTICS, medicines which either break 
or are ſuppoſed to have the virtue of breaking ſtones in 
the urinary paſſages. Of this kind is Mrs. Stephen's 
medicine, which is a compoſition of ſoap and lime made 


of different ſhells, which every body knows to be highly 


cauſtic, and is therefore condemned by Dr. Mead, ſince 
its corroſive quality muſt be injurious to the bladder: 
however, under proper management, he thinks it ma 

be of ſome ſervice in expelling gravel by the urinary ney 
ſages ; though it will never be able to break calculi of 
the hardneſs of ſtone. Dr. Whytt, of Edinburgh, after 
conſidering the inconveniencies, and, ſometimes, mi. 
chiefs of this celebrated ſpecific, reſolved to omit the 
ſoap, and try what virtues lime-water would have with- 
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but it, in diſſolving the calculus; and found that Iime- 
water made by pouring ſeven or eight pints of water on 
one pound of freſh calcined oyſter or cockle-ſhells, poſ- 
ſeſſed a greater power of diſſolving the calculus, than 
that of ſtone- lime; and by giving four pints of it a-day 
to adults, and to children in proportion, he found that 
it produced the moſt happy eſtects. 

LITHOPHY TA, in botany, a ſub-diviſion of the 
cryptogamia claſs of plants; ſo called, from their ap- 
proaching to a ſtony hardneſs, comprehending the iſis, 
tpongia, millepara, tubipora, &c. 

LITHOSPERMUM, gromwell, in botany, a genus 
of the pentandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the corolla 
of which conſiſts of a lingle petal of the length. of the 
the cup: the tube js cylindric, the limb ſemiquinquifid, 
obtuſe and erect : there is no pericarpium, but the cup 
becomes petalous and long, containing four broad, oval, 
acuminated and hard feeds, 

T he ſeeds of this plant, being the only parts uſed in 
medicine, are accounted diuretic, 

LITHOSTROTION, in natural hiſtory, the name 
of a ſpecies of foſſile coral, compoſed of a great number 
of long and flender columns, ſometimes round, ſome- 
times angular, jointed nicely to one another, and of a 
ſtarry or radiated ſurface at their tops. Theſe are found 
in conſiderable quantities in the northern and weſtern 
parts of this kingdom, ſometimes in ſingle, ſometimes in 
complex ſpecimens, 

LITHOTOMY, in ſurgery, cutting for the ſtone, 
See the article STONE. 

The ſeveral methods of performing this dangerous 

operation, according to Heiſter, are four: the firſt and 
moſt ancient is the apparatus minor, called likewiſe the 
Celfian or Guidoniag method: the ſecond, the appara- 
tus magnus, or Marianus's method; the latter better 
termed the new, and the former the old method : the 
third is the apparatus altus, or hypogaſtric ſection, 
wherein the inciſion is made at the lower part of the 
abdomen in the anterior ſide of the bladder, immediate- 
ly above the os pubis; whereas in the reſt it is made in 
the perinæum, between the anus and the ſcrotum : the 
fourth and molt modern method was invented towards 
the end of the laſt century, and is termed the lateral 
operation. 
1. The firſt method is now entirely laid aſide, though 
Heiſter thinks it practicable on boys under fourteen : 
the wound of the bladder in this operation, ſays Sharpe, 
is made in the ſame place as is now practiled in the late- 
ral method; but its being impracticable on ſome ſub- 
jects, and uncertain in all others, has made it to be uni- 
verfally exploded. 

2. In performing lithotomy by the apparatus major, 
Mr. Sharp's directions for the ſituation of the patient 
are thus : having laid the patient on a ſquare horizontal 
table, three feet four inches high, with a pillow under 
his head, let his legs and thighs be bent, and his heels 
made to approach his buttocks, by tying his hands to 
the ſoles of his feet with a couple ot ſtrong ligatures ; 
and, to ſecure him more effectually from ſtruggling, 
paſs a double ligature under one of his hams, and carry 
the four ſtrings round his neck to the other ham: then 
paſſing che loop underneath, make a knot by threading 
one of the ſingle ends through the loop; and thus the 
thighs are to be widened from each other, and firmly 
jupported by proper perſons. 

Tne patient thus ſituated, Heiſter directs the opera- 
tion as follows: the operator, dipping the beak of a 
fi-e:ble and grooved ſtecl catheter in oil, conveys it 
through the urethra into the bladder; and being aſſured 
there 13 a ſtone, turns the crooked part of the catheter 
in the bladder and urcthra towards the left tide of the 
perinzum, but the handle and penis which contains it, 
towards the right inguen; then delivers it to the aſſiſtant, 
who holds up the ſcrotum in the other hand; for the 
crooked convex part of the catheter, thus elevated in the 
perinzum, renders that part of the urethra which is to 

e divided, ſufficiently perceptible both to the ſight and 
touch, He next lays hold of the integuments of the 
per'næum with the fingers of his leſt hand, holding in 
his right the inciſion-knife, wrapped in linen, as he 
would do a pen for writing : with this he makes a lon- 
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gitudinal ineiſton downwards, about the middle of y, 
left fide of the perinæum near the ſuture, through the 
fat; then he again feels for the catheter, and afterwaq, 
divides the urethra in a direct line downwards, ſo that 
the end of the knife may paſs in the groove of the cate. 
ter. After a proper inciſion, the ſurgeon parts with hi, 
knife, inſerving in the groove of the catheter, if an ag. 
ant holds it, the nail of his finger or thumb: then he 
takes a male conductor, dips it in warm oil, and hayin, 
paſſed it through the groove of the catheter and neck d 
the bladder into the bladder itſelf, extracts the catheter. 

The male conductor being thus paſſed, a female con. 
ductor is introduced upon it, in ſuch a manner as th. 
latter receives the prominent back of the former in it, 
groove, and conveys it ſafely into the bladder throy-;, 
its neck. After this, the two conductors are gently 4 
parated by their handles, and then a ftraight forcey, 
dipt in oil and ſhut very cloſe, is catefully conveyed m. 
to the bladder between the conductors, The forceps 
after it is introduced, and the conductors withdraw; 
muſt be opened ſeveral times to dilate the wound, and 
then ſhut to ſearch for the ſtone : when the ſtone is 
found, they muſt be opened with both hands, in ſuch a 
manner that one jaw, if poſſible, may lay hold unde; 
the ſtone, and the other above it. When the ſtone i; 
thus intercepted, the forceps, by a gentle motion from 
ſide to fide, muſt be brought towards the rectum, and 
the ſtone extracted downwards, becauſe the parts dilate 
and yield more ealily that way, while upwards they 
meet with a reſiſtance from the os pubis: but if it lics 
concealed in any part of the bladder, and cannot be 
laid hold of by the forceps, the operator muſt paſs the 
two firſt fingers of his left hand into the anus, ele- 
vate the ſtone, and force it into them. If it is fituated 
in the upper part of the bladder, behind the ofla pubis, 
the inferior part of the abdomen muſt be preſſed down- 
wards by the hand, that it may commodiouſly be taken 
hold of, and drawn out by the ſtraight or crooked for- 
ceps; and if it is lodged on either fide, the crooked in- 
ſtrument is moſt convenient. 

When the ſtone is too large to be extracted whole, 
it muſt be broken by a forceps with teeth, and the frag- 
ments to be drawn out one after another, Lattly, if the 
{tone is too large and too hard to be either extracted or 
broken, a prudent ſurgeon will deſiſt, and heal the 
wound, or leave a fiſtula for the diſcharge of the urine. 
The ſtone being thus extracted, and the bladder clear- 
ed, the wound is cicanſed with a ſponge, the ligatures 
united, the patient put to bed, and the wound now 
dreſſed with the doſſils of fcraped lint: if the hzmor- 
rhage be too profuſe, it may be ſtopped by pledgets of 
lint dipt in a proper ſtyptic, and the arteries compreſſed 
with the fingers till it ſtops. 

Theſe muſt he covered with a linen bolſter, and a 
large ſquare compreſs without a plaſter, ſecuring the 
whole with the T bandage, or that with four heads; 
and if they are ineffectual, the artery muſt be tied up 
with a crooked needle and thread. See H X&MORRHAGE, 

After dreſſing, the patient muſt be ſupplicd with 
plenty of ptiſan, barley-water, or a ſtrengthening and 
compoling emulſion; his diet ſhould be the ſame 2s for 

eople in fevers, or after great wounds. See the articlcs 
"EVER and WOUND, 

3. The apparatus altus, or high operation, is per- 
formed as follows. The patient being duly prepared, 
and laid in a proper ſituation, a hollow filver catheter, 
with a flexible leathern tube at the end of it, is to be 
introduced into the bladder : to the tube muſt be fitted 
a large ſyringe, for the injecting of ſuch warm water, 
barley-water, or milk, as the patient can bear. When 
this is done, the catheter is extracted: then, while an 
aſſiſtant introduces his two fore fingers into the anus to 
elevate the ſtone and bladder, the operator makes an 
incifion in a right line throuph the ſkin, fat, and ab- 
dominal muſcles, immediately above the oſſa pubis. 
The external wound ſhould be three fingers breadth logg 
in children, and four in adults; then introducing i? 
left index, the ſurgeon feels for the liquor that dilten 
the bladder, and then makes an inciſion into the bladcer 
immediately above the juncture of the oſſa pubis: 2 


| Which he paſtes a ſmall knife into the body of the bla 
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der, ſo as to make a ſmall wound with the point only ; 

ich this aperture he paſles a crooked or ſtraight 
OW re with a button, whereby he enlarges the 
—_—_— uy. the breadth of one or two fingers. He 
Sin introduces his left index to draw the upper part of 
the bladder towards the navel, and then enlarges the 
wound downwards. Immediately after, he introduces 
the fore-finger of the other hand, and examines the 
and fituation of the ſtone, and accordingly he 


ire : 
enlarges the wound either upwards or downwards, 
in order to extract it; and when the flone is ex- 


tracted, and nothing left, the wound is dreſſed, and 
the patient trgated much in the ſame manner as in the 
former calc. f - 

4. The fourth method, which is called the lateral 
operation, was performed by Cheſelden thus: every 
thing being properly prepared, he introduces a catheter, 
and afterwards makes an inciſion of a proper length, 
beginning where they end in the apparatus major, and 
continuing it downwards between the accelerator urinæ, 
and ctector penis, on the left fide of the inteſtinum 
rectum; and directing his knife to the poſterior part of 
the catheter, through the inferior and lateral part of 
the bladder, behind the proftrate gland, and above the 
ſeminal vehcles; he then continues it forwards through 
the ſphincter of the bladder, and left fide of the pro- 
ſtrate glands into the membranous part of the urethra, 


even to its bulb, which preſerves the rectum better than 


the lateral method. 

Among Cheſelden's emendations, Douglaſs enume- 
rates theſe: 1. If he finds the paticnt's pulſe low after 
the operation, he applies bliſters to the arms, which 
effectually raiſe his ſpirits. 2. If the wound grows cal- 
lous, he lays on a piece of bliſter plaſter to erode it, 
by which new fleſh pullulates, and the wound unites. 
3. If the wound be putrid, he mixes a little verdigris 
with ſome digeſtive ointment. 

Women are leſs ſubject to the ſtone in the bladder 
than nen, and their urinary paſſages are more ſhort and 
lax, fo that in general, the ſtone being but ſmall, diſ- 
ch; cs itſelf with the urine, and when it happens to 


ine © in the bladder, we have inſtances of its coming 


aw mtancoutlly, 

LI. 'OZUG!IA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
foflils, f the claſs of the Scrupi, compoled of a ſimple 
matter, making a kind of cement, and holding firmly 
together ſ1na]l pebbles, &c, embodied in it. See the 
article SCRUPI, 

There are two kinds of the lithozugia. 1. That of 
a cryſt:Iline baſis and purer texture, approaching to 
the nature of flint, called by the Engliſh lapidaries, the 
pudding ſtone : of this kind are reckoned four ſpecies ; 
the yellowiſh white lithozugium, the greyiſh white litho- 
Zugium, the red lithozugium, and the browniſh litho- 
zugium, all filled with pebbles, 2. The lithozugia of a 
coarier texture, approaching to the nature of the quarry 
ſtone : of this kind there are alſo reckoned four ſpecies, 
viz. the freſh- coloured lithozugium, filled with reddiſh, 
impure, cryſtalline nodules ; the blueiſh, glittering litho- 
zugium, filled with white, impure, cryſtalline nodules ; 
the whitiſh, green, elegant lichozugium, filled with 
cryſtalline nodules; and the friable, pale, red lithozu- 
gium. variegated with white veins and red gg&dules. 

LITURGY, a name given to thoſe ſet forms of 
prayer which have been generally uſed in the chriſtian 
church. Of theſe there are not a few aſcribed to the 
apoſtles and fathers, but they are almoſt univerſally al- 
lowed to be ſpurious. 

| The modern liturgies are diverſified according to the 
diverſity of nations profeſſing the chriſtian religion. Of 
theſe there are the armenian liturgy, compoſed by one 
ot their patriarchs, named John; that of the cophti or 
chraſtlans of Egypt, written in the cophtic or Egyptian 
language: the atthiopian liturgy, written in the old 
rthopfc tongue, ſaid to be written by Dioſcorus, 
Patriarch of Alexandria; the Greeks have four liturgies, 
Viz. thoſe off St. James, St. Mark, St. John Chryſoſtom, 
and §t. Baſil ; but they ordinarily read only the Jatter, 
tne Iiturzy of St. James being read only at Jeruſalem, 
nnd tat of St. Mark only at Alexandria: the Syriac 
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father Simon tells us, that the jacobites reckon up ſorty 
different liturgies, all under different names. The miflal 
of the Maronites contains twelve liturgies, under the 
names of St. Xyſtus, pope; St. John Chryſoſtom ; St. 
John the evangeliſt ; St. Peter, the apoltle; St. Diony- 
tius; St. Cyril; Matthew, the paſtor ; John, patriarch; 
St. Euſtathius; St. Maruta; St. James, the apoſtle; 
St, Mark, the evangeliſt; and a ſecond of St. Peter: 
and the Neſtorians have three liturgics, that of the twelve 
apoſtles, that of Iheodoſius, ſurnamed the interpreter, 
and a third under the name of St. Neſtorius. 

The liturgy of the church of England was compoſed 
in the year 1547, ſince which time it has undergone 
ſeveral alterations, the laſt of which was in the year 
1661, and of this liturgy Dr. Comber gives the follow- 
ing character. No church was ever blefſed with fo 
comprehenſive, ſo exact, and fo inoffenſive a litury y-as 
ours: which is ſo judiciouſly contrived, that the whole 
may exerciſe at once their knowledge and devotion ; and 
yet ſo plain, that the moſt ignorant may pray with un- 
derſtanding; ſo full, that nothing is omitted, which 
ought to be aſked in public; and 10 particular, that it 
compriſeth moſt things which we would aſk in private; 
and yet fo ſhort, as not to tire any that have true de- 
votion, Its doctrine is pure and primitive; its cere- 
monies ſo few and innocent, that molt of the chriſtian 
world agree in them: its method is exact and natural, 
its language ſignificant and perſpicuous, molt of the 
words and phraſes being takea out of the holy ſcripture, 
and the reſt are the expreſſions of the firſt and pureſt 
ages.” And in the opinion of the moſt impartial and 
excellent Grotius, (who was no member of, nor had 
any obligation to, this church) © the Engliſh liturgy 
comes ſo near the primitive pattern, that none of the 
reformed churches can compare with it.” Again, he 
ſays, „In the prayers, a ſcholar can diſcern cloſe logic, 
pleaſing rhetoric, pure divinity, and the very marrow of 
the antient doctrine and diſcipline; and yet all made 
ſo familiar, that the unlearned may ſafely ſay, Amen.“ 

LIFUUS, in Roman antiquity, a ſhort ſtraight 
rod, only bending a little at one end, uſed by the 
augurs, l 

The appellation lituus is alſo given to a muſical in- 
ſtrument of the wind kind, uſed in the Roman armies; 
probably from its reſemblance to the ſacred rod of the 
augurs. | 

IVER, Hejar, in anatomy, a very large viſcus, of 
a red colour, ſituated in the right hypochondrium, and 
ſerving for the ſecretion of the bile or gall, 

Its figure is irregular; the upper ſurface being con- 
vex, ſmooth, and equal; the lower, hollow and un- 
equal, There is alſo a remarkable eminence called the 
porta, juſt where the vena portæ enters it. 

In the liver we are alſo to obſerve the capſule of 
Gliſſonius, its diſcoverer ; which includes the branches 
of the vena portz, and the biliary ducts, as they ap- 
proach the liver, as well as within it. 

The veſſels of the liver are very numerous; receiving 
arteries from the celiac, cyſtics, diaphragmatics, &c. 
veins, from the vena portæ, vena cava, and diaphrag- 
matic vein; and nerves from the plexus hepaticus of 
the intercoſtals. 

The biliary veſſels are the ductus choledocus com- 
munis, which opens obliquely into the duodenum ; the 
ductus cyſticus, which runs from the gall-bladder to 
the common duct; and the ductus hepaticus, which 
runs from the liver to the common duct; and the 
branches of this diſtributed through the liver, make 
what are called pori biliarii. 

The lymphatic veſſels of the liver ate to be demon- 
ſtrated either by a ligature of the vena portæ in living 
animals, or by inflation into the artery, or hepatic 
duct, in dead ones. To theſe veſſels we may add the 
canalis venoſus, and the great ſinus of the vena porta 
in the foetus, 

The ſubſtance of the liver was, by the antients, ſup- 
poſed to be formed merely of blood, concreted into a 
firm maſs : Malpighi, and many of the later writers, 
have determined it to be glandulous ; and Ruyſch makes 
it vaſculous, declaring it to be formed of a congeries of 
very minute velicls, 
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Plate LVII. fg. 1, 2. exhibits the liver freed from its 
parenchyma. 

Fig. 1. repreſents the flat part of the liver, together 
with the moſt conſpicuous veſſels in it. A, That part 
of the liver which lies next to the back. B, Its right 
fide. C, Its anterior edge. D, Its left fide. E, The 
vena cava, where it paſſes through the diaphragm. E 1, 
E 2, E 3, its three principal branches diſtributed almoſt 
through the whole liver. F, The vena portæ turned 
upwards, that other veſſels may be the more eaſily 
ſeen. F 1, F 2, F 3, F 4, four branches of the vena 
portz diſtributed to ſeveral quarters of the flat part of 
the liver, but the fifth branch is not obſerved on this 
ſide. G, The gall-bladder. H, H, The vena. umbili- 
calis become a ligament. I, The ductus communis 
choledochus. K, The canalis venoſus now performing 
the office of a ligament. L, The trunk of the vena 
cava deſcendens. a, A ſmall portion of the membrane 
inveſting the liver. 5, That part of the diaphragm 
which ſurrounds the vena cava, c, The biliary duct, 
d, The cyſtic duct. e, The place where the veſſels 
meet. /, The hepatic artery. , o, The hepatic nerves, 
* p, pr b The common capſula laid open. 9, , The 

ympheducts. m, m, n, &c. The ſmaller branches of 
the vena portæ. n, u, n, &c. The ſmall branches of 
the vena cava. 
Fig. 2. repreſents the convex part of the liver, to- 
gether with the veſſels ſituated in it. A, The ſuperior 
part of the liver which lies next to the back. B, Its 
right part. C, Its lower interior part. D, The left 
part of the liver. E, The trunk of the vena cava above 
the diaphragm. F, The ſinus of the vena portæ. F 1, 
F 2, F 3. F 4, Four branches of the vena portæ diſtri- 
buted in four different directions through the liver. F 5, 
The fifth branch of the vena portæ, which could not 
be deſcribed in the preceding figure. G, the 1 
der. H, H, The umbilical vein. I, The ductus com- 
munis choledochus. a, a, a, a, The ſmall ramifications 
of the fifth branch of the vena portæ cut off, that the 
other veſſels may be the more diſtinctly ſeen. 5. That 
portion of the diaphragm where it is joined to the vena 
cava. c, The biliary duct. &, d, The cyſtic duct. 
e, The angle where theſe veſſels are joined. m, m, m, &c. 
The ſmaller branches of the vena portæ. u, u, n, &c. 
The ſmaller branches of the vena cava. | 

Fig. 3. A, The convex part of the liver. B, Its 9 
part 2 The concave part of the liver. D, Its left 
part. E, The trunk of the vena portæ turned upwards, 
that the other veſſels may be the more eaſily ſeen, 1, 2, 

„4, 5, The five larger branches of the vena portæ. 
F The ductus communis choledochus. G, The biliary 
duct, and its firſt diviſion. H, The cyſtic duct. I, The 

all- bladder. a, a, a, a, &c. The common capſula 
Faid open. 5, b, b, , b, The ſubdiviſions of the biliary 
duct, 

LiveR of Antimony, the ſame which the chemiſts 
call crocus metallorum, a preparation of antimony, 
made in the following manner : 

Take of antimony one pound, nitre fourteen ounces, 
and common ſalt two ounces ; powder them finely, and 
mix them well : ſet a crucible in the fire, and when it is 
red hot put in the mixture, by a ſpoonful at a time; 
when all is in, ſhut the door of the furnace. Let the 
matter ſtand in a ſtrong fuſion half an hour; then take 
it from the fire, and caſt it into a warm greaſed mor- 
tar. 

Its operation is emetic ; but the infuſion of it in white 
wine or canary is generally uſed, one ounce of the cro- 
cus, in powder, being put into a quart of wine; which 
is given from an ounce to four ounces, 

IVERY, in law, the delivery of poſſeſſion to thoſe 
tenants which held of the king in capite, or by knights 
ſervice. 

LiveRy of Sim, is a delivery or poſſeſſion of thoſe 
tenants, or things corporeal, to him who hath right, or 
probability of right to them. 

LIVRE, a F rench money of account, conſiſting of 
twenty ſols; each ſol containing twelve deniers.— T he 
livre is of two kinds, Tournois and Pariſis. 

LivRE Tournois contains twenty ſols Tournois, and 
each ſol twelve deniers Tournois. 


4 


Liver Parifis, is twenty ſols Parilis, each ſol p 
being worth twelve derniers Pariſis, or fifteen de 


all; 
Tournois. So that a livre Pariſis is worth twenty. 6 
ſols Tournois, The word Pariſis is uſed in oppetiti-,, , 
Tournois, becauſe of the rate of money, which wa, Ay 
fourth higher at Paris than at Tours, 1 

LIXIVIOUS, lixiviate, in chemiſtry, ſuch ſal:; , 
are extracted from the aſhes of burnt vegetables by ng 
of lotion, | 88 

LIXIVIUM, a lye, or water impregnated with t- 
ſalts of burnt vegetables. 2 

What is left after the evaporation of ſuch a liquy; ;, 
called a lixivious falt. 

Lixiviums are of 
ſugar-Works, &c. 

LOADSTONE. See Macxer. 

LOAM, the common ſuperficial earth, conſiſting ot 
clay, with a ſmall admixture of ſand. It alfo denotes a 
ſort of mortar made of a reddiſh earth, by temperins i 
with mud-water, ſtraw, &c. * 

LOBBY, or Ax TIcHAunRR, in building, an outer 
chamber before the principal room of an apartment 
where ſervants and ſtrangers wait till the perſon to de 
ſpoken with is at leiſure, &c. 

LOBE, in anatomy, denotes each of the two parts of 
which the lungs conſiſt. It is likewiſe applied to the 
diviſions of the liver. 

Lone is likewiſe applied to fruit and grain, as the 
bean conſiſts of two lobes that compoſe the body there. 
of ; and all grains, even the ſmalleſt, have two lobes, 

LOBULE, Lobulus, Lobellus, a little lobe. Thus 
the cells of fat are called lobuli adipoſi; and the extte- 
mities of the bronchia, which end in little knobs, are 
called lobuli pulmonum: and even each lobe of the luns; 
is divided into ſeveral leſſer ones, that conſiſt of a great 
number of little round veſicles which communicate with 
one another. n 

LOCAL, ſomething ſuppoſed to be annexed or pecu- 
liar to a particular place, 

Local Medicines, lecalia Medicamenta, in phyſic, 
ſuch medicines as are deſtined to operate upon particular 
parts ; or, more frequently, they denote external appli- 
cations. 

LoCAL Problem, in the mathematics, ſuch a problem 
as is capable of an infinite number of different ſolutions, 
as the point that is to ſolve it, may be indifferently 
taken within a certain extent ; which is called a geome- 
trical locus. 

Such a problem may be either ſimple, as when the 
point ſought is a right line; plane, when it is in the cir- 
cumference of a circle; ſolid, when in the circumference 
of a conic ſection ; or ſurſolid, when in the perimeter of 
a line of a higher kind. 

LocaL 8. in painting, ſuch as are proper to each 
object in a picture, in contradiſtinction to clair ob- 
ſcure, which conſiſts wholly of black and white. 

LOCALIS MemBRANA, in anatomy, the ſame with 
pia mater. See BRAIN. 

LOCATION, in civil law, an act by which any 
thing is let out upon rent: conduction denoting the ac- 
tion of him who takes it on. 

Tacit LocaTioN, when the perſon who takes, con- 
tinues on the premiſes beyond the term of his leate, 
which one may do, by the civil law, for a year on the 
ſame terms. 

 LOCH, Laboch, in pharmacy. See LIxcrus. 

LOCHIA, in phyſic, the purgations of the uterus 
after child-birth. heſe conſiſt generally, for the two 
firſt days, of a kind of bloody ſeroſity, and gradually be- 
come more white, viſcous, and leſs in quantity; which, 
during the whole time, cannot be determined, ſome wo- 
men having more, others leſs : nor can the duration of 
the flux be limited to any particular time. 

LOCK, an inſtrument uſed for faſtening doors, chelis, 
&c. generally opened by a key. 

The lock is eſteemed the maſter-piece in ſmithety; 
much art and delicacy being required in contriving an 
varying the wards, bolts and ſprings. From the diff. 
rent ſtructure of locks, accommodat2d to their differen! 
uſes, they acquire different names: thus thoſe placed on 
outer doors are called ſtock- locks; thoſe on inner 9007, 
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ine-locks; thoſe on trunks, greg tr ge padlocks, 
ih r theſe the ſpring-locł& 1s the mor Fra "Es . its 
3 ts are, the main- plate, the cover-plate, and 
„cipel SO to the main-plate belong the key-hole, 
the Fin Pes 5 bolt-toe or bolt-nab, drawback- 
E 8 pin of the tumbler, and the ſtaples; to 
er plan belong the pin, main-ward, ee 
ward or dapper- ward; to the pin-hok elong the 
a ward, main crots-ward, ſhank, the pot or bread, 
be and h w- ward, 2 5 5 g 
LOCUS GEOMETRICUS, in geometry, denotes a 
ine by any point of which a local or indeterminate pro- 
em is ſolved. 
8 ſuffice for the conſtruction of the equa- 
Sn is Called locus ad rectam; it a circle, locus ad 
-rculum ; and thete were called plain loci; if a parabola, 
hyperbola, locus ad parabolam, hyperbolam, &c. and 
thoſe were called ſolid loci. , be 
Wolfius and the moderns more commodiouſly divide 
loci into orders, according to the number of dimenſions 
to which the indeterminate quantities riſe, ; 
When in an equation there are two indetermined 
quantities x and y, then for each particular value of x 
nere may be as many values of y as it has dimenſions in 
hat equation. So that it A P. 8 part of the indefinite 
line AE, repreſent x, and the perpendiculars P M (Plate 
XVII. fig. 3.) repreſent the correſponding values of y, 
then there will be as many points M, the extremities of 
theſe perpendiculars or ordinates as there are dimenſions 
of y in. the equation. And the values of P M will be 
the roots of the equation ariſing by ſubſtituting tor x its 
particular value AP in any calc, ng 
From whence it appears, how, when an equation is 
given, you may determine as many of the points M as 
you pleaſe, and draw the line that ſhall paſs through 


a theſc points ; which is called the locus of the equa- 


tion. 

When any equation involving two unknown quanti- 
tics, and y, is propoſed, then ſubſtituting for x any par- 
ticular value AP, it the equation that ariſes has all its 
roots poſitive, the points M will lie on one fide of AE; 
but if any of them are found negative, then theſe are to 
be {et oft on the other fide of A E towards m. 

It for x, which is ſuppoſed undetermined, you ſubſti- 
tute a negative quantity, as Ap, then you will find the 
points M, , are taken in, that it may ſhew all the values 
of y, correſponding to all the poſſible values of x, 

If, in any caſe, one of the values of y vaniſh, then 
the point M coincides with P, and the locus meets with 
AE in that point. 

If one of the values of y becomes infinite, then it 
ſhews that the curve has an infinite arch; and in that 
caſe the line PM becomes an aſymptote to the curve, 
or touches it at an infinite diſtance, if AP is itſelf 
nite, 

It, when x is ſuppoſed infinitely great, a value of y 
vaniſh, then the curve approaches to A E produced as 
an aſymptote, If any values of y become impoſiible, 
then to many points M vaniſh. 

From what has been ſaid, it appears that when an 
equation is propoſed involving two undetermined quan- 
uties, x and y, there may be as many interſections of 
th? curve, or locus of the equation, and of the line PM, 
as there are dimenſions of y in the equation ; and as 
many interſections of the curve and the line AE as there 
ae dimentions of x in the equation. 
 LOCUST, Locuſta, a genus of inſects, comprehend- 
ing the locuſt, ſimply ſo called, the ſeveral ſpecies of 
other locuſts and graſhoppers, with the crickets of the 
houſe and field, 

Halen LocusT, Locuſta Aquatica, the name given b 
authors to a ſpecies of water inſect, ſomewhat reſembling 
the locuſt kind in ſhape. It is about three inches long, 
its tail an inch and a quarter, and its legs are of diffe- 
rent lengths; the anterior part being ſhorteſt of all. Its 
dy is lender, and its fore legs are always carried ſtraight 
iorward, ſo as to reach beyond the head in the form of 
antennz. Theſe, as well as the other legs, end each 
u two claws. The eyes are ſmall, and not very pro- 
minent; and the upper wings are cruſtaceous, the under 


ones membranaceous, thin, and tranſparent, The 
Ver, II. No. 60, 
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middle joint of the leg is ſuch, that the creature can 
only move them upwards, not downwards; and there 
runs an acute tongue or proboſcis under the belly, as is 
the caſe of the water icorpion and notoneeta 

LocusT-LUREF, in betany, a ſpecies of acacia, 
the article ACACIA. 

LOCUST 2, in botany, the tender extremities of 
the branches of trees, ſuch as, it is ſuppoſed, St. John 
Baptiſt fed on in the wilderneſs 

LODGMENT), in military affairs, is a work raiſed 
with earth, gabions, faſcines, wool-packs or mantelets, 
to cover the beſiegers from the enemy's fire, and to pre- 
vent their loſing a place which they have gained, and 
are reſolved, it poſhble, to keep, For this purpoſe, 
when alodgment is to be made on the glacis, covert-way, 
or in a breach, there muſt be great provition made of 
faſcines, ſand-bags, &c. in the trenches; and during 
the action, the pioneers with faſcines, ſand-bags, &c, 
ſhould be making the lodgment, in order to form a co- 
vering in as advantageous a manner as poſlible from the 
oppoſite baſtion, or the place molt to be feared, 

LOEFLINGIA, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe 
flower conſiſts of an upright cup cut into five ſegments, 
with five ſmall petals: the ſtamina are compoled of three 
hlaments, topped with double roundiſh anther : the 
fruit is a three-corner'd ovate capſule, with one cell, 
containing a number of ovato-oblong ſceds. 

LOESELIA, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe 
flower is monopetalous and unequal, cut at the limb into 
hve parts : the fruit is an ovate trilocular capſule, con- 
taining a number of angulated ſeeds, 

LOG, in the marine, a machine uſed to meaſure the 
the ſhip's way through the ſca. 

It is compoſed of three parts, viz. the reel, the line, 
and a little board formed like tee quadrant of a circle, 
and nearly reſembling the ſhape of thoſe quadrants em- 
ployed to take the altitude of" a tree, ſteeple, or other 
obje-t. The term log, however, is more particularly 
confined to this laſt. 

This piece of board is generally from five to ſix inches 
in the radius, and a quarter of an inch in depth: and 
round the arching edge of it, is nailed a thin plate of 
lead, of ſufficient weight to make the log ſwim perpen- 
dicularly in the water, and fo as that nearly two-thirds 
of it may be immerſed under the ſurface, In the middle 
of the arch, about a quarter of an inch within the edge, 
is bored a ſmall hole, and another within the angular 
point : through this laſt is inſerted the end of a piece of 
line, which being knotted on the other fide, is drawn 
tight back to the hole : to the other end of this ſmall 
cord, which is about two feet long, is faſtened a 
pin, which is thruit into the other hole: the log being 


Sec 


then ſuſpended horizontally, the line is faſtened to the 


middle of this ſmal! ſtring, ſo that the pin can occaſio- 
nally be taken out, and will eafily come out of itſelf 
when it meets with any reſiſtance. 

LoG-Line, a line faſtened to one end of the log, and 
wound upon a reel. R 

This line is generally divided into certain ſpaces, 
which are, or ought at leaſt to be, ſuch a proportional 
part of a nautical mile, ſixty of which make a degree of 
a great circle, as half a minute, the time allowed for the 
experiment, is of an hour. Now a common nautical or 
ſea mile, according to an experiment made by Mr. 
Richard Norwood, and with which the French nearl 
agree, is 120 Engliſh feet, which _ divided by 
120, the half minutes in an hour, gives hifty-one feet 
for the diſtance between each diviſion on the log- 
line. 

Theſe diviſions or ſpaces are called knots, becauſe at 
the end of cach diviſion there is a piece of twine with 
knots in it reefed between the ſtands of the line: where- 
by the number of diviſions ar knots run off the reel, 
during the half minute, are readily counted. 

And becauſe it is requiſite that the log be out of the 
eddy of the ſhip's wake before they begin to count, there- 
fore theſe knots or ſpaces begin at the diſtance of ten 
fathoms or ſixty feet from the log; at which point, for 
the more ready diſcovering it, there is faſtened a piece of 
red rag. 

The log-line being thus prepared and wound upon a 
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reel, heave the log over- board from the poop; and as 
ſoon as the log is out of the ſhip's eddy, or the red rag 
at your hand, Tet our aſſiſtant turn the half minute glaſs; 
then veer the line from off the reel, which eaſily turns, 
as the ſhip ſails from the log, till the half minute glaſs is 
run out; at which time ſtop the line, and the number of 
knots intercepted between your hand and the red rag, 
will ſhew how far the ſhip has run in that time, and, con- 
ſequently, her rate of ſailing. For ſince the diſtance, 
comprehended between each knot, bears the ſame pro- 
portion to a nautical mile as half a minute does to an 
hour : therefore as many knots as are run out in half a 
minute, ſo many miles will the ſhip fail in an hour; ſup- 
poſing her to move with the ſame velocity, during that 
time, 

But as many accidents attend aſhip during a day's fail- 
ing, ſuch as the variableneſs of winds, the different 
quantity of ſail carried, &c. it will be neceſſary to heave 
the log at every alteration ; but if none of theſe altera- 
tions be perceptible, yet it ought” to be conſtantly 
heaved, at leaſt every hour. As the log-line is apt to 
ſtretch and ſhrink, and the half minute glaſs to alter, 
they ought to be often examined, and when found amiſs, 
rectifhed. 

The generality of our ſeamen, upon a ſuppoſition that 
ſixty Engliſh miles are equal to a degree of a great circle, 
make the diſtance between knot and knot but forty 
feet; but as this ſuppoſition is evidently falſe, it were 

reatly to be wiſhed that they would conſtantly uſe the 
— limitation, being in every reſpect as eaſy, and 
much more ſure and certain; and the rather, as they are 
at the ſame time obliged by experience to ſhorten the half 
minute glaſs nearly four ſeconds, which is nothing leſs 
than correcting one blunder by another. 

Lod-Bo ARD, a ſort of table divided into ſeveral co- 
lumns, containing the hours of the day and night, the 
courſes the ſhip has run, the winds, and all the material 
occurrences that happen in the twenty-four hours, or 
from noon to noon ; together with the latitude by obſer- 
vation. From this table the ſeveral officers of the ſhip 
copy the materials, and tranſcribe them, with what ad- 
ditions they can recolle& or may think neceſſary to re- 
mark in their journals after their own manner. 

LoG-Book, a book into which the above articles are 
daily copied, together with every thing material that 
happens to the ſhip, or is obſerved either at fea or in a 
harbour. "The diviſions or watches of it, conſiſting of 
four hours each, are ſigned by the lieutenant or com- 
manding officer of the watch in a ſhip of war or an Eaſt 
India-man. 

LoGg-Woop, or Campeachy wood, is the wood of a 
low prickly tree, which grows plentifully about Cam- 
peachy, or the Bay of Honduras. 

Log-wood gives out its colour both to watery and ſpi- 
rituous menſtrua, but not readily to either: it requires 
to be raſped and ground into fine powder, and boiled 
in ſevcral freſh parcels of the liquors. Rectified ſpirit 
extracts the colour more eaſily, and from a larger pro- 
portion of the wood than water does, | 

The tinctures both in water and in ſpirit are of a fine 
red, with an admixture, particularly in the watery one, 
of a violet or purple, Volatile alkaline ſalts, or Grits 
incline the colour more to purple: the vegetable and 
nitrous acids render it pale ; the vitriolic and marine 
acids deepen it. 

LOGARITHMIC, or Loc ARtTHMuTcAL, ſome- 
thing relating to, or partaking of, the nature of loga- 
rithms. 

LoGARITHMIC Curve, a curve which explains the 
nature and properties of logarithms. It is conſtructed 
in the following manner : 

Upon the line AG (Plate LVII. fg. 2.) infinitely 
extended each way, let there be taken AB, BC, CD, 
DE, EF, &c. towards the right hand; alſo AO, OP, 


&c, towards the left, all equal among themſelves; and 


from the ſeveral points P, O, A, B, C, D, E, F, &c. let 


there be drawn the lines RP, OQ, AH, BI, CK, DL, 
EM, FN, &c. equal in length to the ſeveral lines, in the 
geometrical ſcale of proportional lines, infinite in num- 
ber; theſe therefore will repreſent ſo many terms in the 
progreſſional of proportionals, of which the line AH re- 
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preſents unity. Now if the extremities R, Q, H, | K 
L, M, N, &c. of the geometrical ſcale of mean Dro : 
tionals be connected together by right lines, the eng 
PRNF will be a polygon, conſiſting of more or — 
ſides, according as the terms in the ſcales of ee 
portionals are more or fewer in number. * 

If the diſtances AB, BC, DE, EF, &c. are biſleQeg 
in the points b, c, d, e, %, &c. and from theſe ping 
drawn lines, as 4 7, c#, dt, em, fu, &c. perpendicular; 
AG, which will be ſo many proportionals between Ny 
BI, CK, DL, EM, FN, &c. there will ariſe a gen 
ſcale for a ſeries of proportionals between AH, BI, CK 
DL, EM, FN, &c. double in number to thoſe of th. 
former ſcale, And if the extremities H, i, I, 4, K, / 
&c. be connected together by right-lines, we ſhall hay, g 
new polygon, conſiſting of a greater number of ſides, hu 
each fide leſs in magnitude. 

After the ſame manner, if the diſtance between er- 
two terms be continually biſſected; and to each of the 
points ſo found there be applied a ſeries of mean pro. 
portionals, the number of terms in this ſcale, as alſo the 
ſides of the polygon, will, by this means, become ing. 
nite; and each fide of the polygon will be lets than any 
given right-line, and conſequently the polygon will be 
changed into a curve-lined figure; ſince every curyijj. 
near figure may be conſidered as a polygon of an infinite 
number of ſides, The curve thus deſcribed is called the 
logarithmic curve; in which, if the right-lines A} 
BI, &c. which ſtand at right-angles to the axis AG. 
repreſent ſo many terms in a ſeries of numbers in geo. 
metrical progreſſion, the portions of the axis AB, BG, 
&c. between the place of unity and any given term, will 
ſhew the place or order that each number in che cal; 
of geometrical proportionals obtains from the place of 
unity in the ſame ſeries. 

he diſtance therefore between any two numbers, in 
this continued ſcale of geometrical proportionals, is the 
logarithm of the ratio of theſe two numbers the one to 
the other. See LoGARITHMSs, 

LoGARITHMIC Spiral, If the quadrant of a circle 
ANB (Plate LXVII. fg. 3.) be divided into any num- 
ber of equal parts, in the points N, », u, &c. and from 
the radii C N, Cn, Cn, &c. be cut off CM, Cm, Cn, 
&c. continual proportionals, the points M, u, m, n, 
&c. will be in the logarithmic ſpiral, And there may 
be-imagined an infinite number of different curves of 
this kind. - 

LOGARITHMS, a ſet of artificial numbers, 6 
proportioned among themſelves, and adapted to the na- 
tural numbers, as to perform the ſame things by addi- 
tion and ſubtraction, as the latter do by multiplication 
and diviſion. 

The word is formed from the Greek 4, ratio; and 
«p0hud;, number. 

Logarithms, juſtly eſteemed one of the greateſt and 
moſt uſeful diſcoveries that the laſt century has produced, 
were firſt invented by John Neper, baron of Marchiſton 
in Scotland, and by him firſt publiſhed at Edinburgh in 
the year 1614, and ſoon after by himſelf and Mr. Briggs 
_ Savilian profeſſor of geometry in the univer'ty oi 
)xford) reduced into a better form, and publiſhed in 
London in the year 1624, in the ſame form and manner 
as they are uſed at this day. 

Logarithms may be conſidered as, and are uſually de- 
fined to be, a ſeries or rank of numbers in an arithme- 
tical progreſſion, fitted or adapted to a ſeries of num- 
bers in a geometrical progreſſion ; that is, 3 

If to a rank of continual proportionals in a geometiie 
progreſſion, from 1 ſuppoſe, 

I, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, &c. 

be accommodated a rank of numbers, continually pro- 
portional in an arithmetical progreſſion beginning from. 
Suppoſe O, 1, 2, 3 4, 5, 6, Ty &c. 

inſomuch as, for every multiplication or diviſion of the 
terms in the geometrical progreſſion, there is an anſwef. 
able addition or ſubtraction of the correſpondent tern 
in the arithmetical progreſſion; that is, as 2, the ſecon 
term in the geometric ſeries, multiplied by 4, the thats 
term, produces 8, the fourth term in the ſame ſeries; 
ſo 1, the ſecond term in the arithmetic ſeries, added to 


2, the third term, produces 3, the fourth term by 
ame 
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ſame ſeries; and again as 16, ag rd pare in 1 geo- 
metric ſeries, divided by 2, the ſecond term, produces 
8. the fourth term in the ſame ſeries or univerſally, if 
ge of 23 the ſecond term in the geometric ſeries, 
- ſubſtitute x, and, in the room of 1, the ſecond term 
5 arithmetical ſeries, we ſubſtitute a, that is, if to 
a ſeries of geometrical mean proportionals as, 
I, , X« x, *, x*, x*, 25 x", &c, 

he accommodated a ſerics of arithmetical mean propor- 
ionals. AS 
tionals, 4 a, 24, 34, 40, 54, 6a, 7a, &c. 
inſomuch as the multiplication of any two terms in the 
reometric ſeries, as x and x*, produces the term x“, 
which anſwers or correſponds to the term 34 in the 
arithmetic ſeries, the ſum of the terms à and 2a in the 
{ame ſeries, and the diviſion of any two terms in the 
firlt ſeries as x3 by x, produces x*, which correſponds 
with the term 2 à in the ſecond ſeries, the difterence be- 
tween the correſpondent terms 34 and @ in the ſame 
ſerics ; and inaſmuch as this is the eſſential property of 
the logarithms, therefore, the terms in the latter ſeries 
are the logarithms of their correſpondent terms in the 
firſt ſeries; and becauſe the terms à and x ory ſtand for 
any numbers taken at pleaſure, therefore logarithms 
may be of as many different ſorts as there can be aſſum- 
ed different values of the quantities x and a. ; 

If the quantity @ in the ſecond ſeries be put equal to 
x, then the ſeveral terms of the ſecond ſeries, viz, 

o, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, &c. 

become the indices or exponents of the ſeveral reſpective 
terms or powers in the firſt progreſſional ſeries of geome- 
trical proportions whoſe firſt term is 1 and ſecond term 
+, inaſmuch as they point out the places or diltances 
that each term obtains from unity ; for example, as the 
number 5 in the ſecond ſeries ſtands againſt the quantity 
x in the firſt ſeries, it points out and ſhews that the 
quantity x* is the fifth place from unity ; in like man- 
ner, as the number 6 in the ſecond ſeries ſtands againſt 
x* in the firſt ſeries, it ſhews that the quantity x* 1s the 
ſixth place from unity, and that the quantity x is that 
which immediately follows : and hence it is that loga- 
rithms are ſometimes defined to be the exponents of in- 
dices of the powers of the reſpective numbers to which 
they belong. 

fn the progreſſional ſeries of geometric proportionals, 
if between the terms 1 and x be inſerted a mean propor- 
tional, which is „x, its index will be 3, inaſmuch as 
its diſtance from unity will be but one half of the diſ- 
tance of x from unity ; and conſequently the root of x 
will be expreſſed by ;: in like manner, if between x 
and x* we inſert a mean proportional, its index will be 
and 5 or 4, inaſmuch as its diſtance from unity is 
one and a half the diſtance of x from the ſame place of 
unity. 

Again, if between 1 and x be inſerted two mean pro- 
portionals, the firſt of theſe will be the cube root of x 
or x, and its index will be 3, inaſmuch as its diſ- 
tance from the units place is but 2 of the diſtance from 
„ from the ſame place of unity; and, conſequently, 


1. 
is expreſſed by x*, whence it follows, that the 
index of unity is o, inaſmuch as unity cannot be remoy- 
ed at any diſtance from itſelf. 

And the ſame ſeries of geometrical proportionals may 
be continued on the contrary ſide of unity, or towards 
the left hand, and which therefore will decreaſe in the 
lame manner, or in the ſame ratio, as the terms placed 
on the right hand increaſes, 


I I I 


I 
For the terms, pers ) 5.9 Iz, «*, x3, 


** 25 
„r', Kc. are in the ſame geometrical progreſſion 
continued, and have all the ſame common ratio; 
wherefore, inaſmuch as the diſtance of -x from unity 
towards the right hand is poſitive, or + 1, the diſtance 


of — from unity towards the leſt hand, which is equal 


to the former, is negative, or — 1, which is therefore 


the index of 


and conſequently, for — may be wiit- 


ten x —7, 


LOG 
Again, becauſe x* is on the right ſide of unity, and 


poſitive, and its index -þ 2 the index of — which is 


as far diſtant from unity on the contrary ſide, or towards 
the left hand, will be negative, and — 2, and conſe- 


5 : 1 
quently is the ſame with x—* : in like manner x 
1 


. . I * 
is the ſame with I and x - * ſamewith -=; whence 
0 


. / x 
it comes to paſs that the negative indices thew that the 
terms to which they belong, are as far diſtant from unity 
toward the lett hand, as the terms whole indiccs arc the 
lame and poſitive, are removed from unity on the con- 
trary fide, or towards the right hand. - 

Again, as between 1 and , in the ſeries in increaſing 
from or on the right hand of unity, may be inſerted a 
mean proportional as V, and between this mean pro- 
portional and unity be inſerted another mean propor- 
tional, as /, and between the laſt mean proportio- 
nal and unity be inſerted another mean proportional as 
x, &c. whoſe reſpeQive indices will be 5, 1, 1, &c. 
ſo between unity and the next term in the ſeries de- 

* 
creaſing from unity, or on the left hand of unity, may 


f I 
be inſerted a mean proportional as 7 whoſe correſ- 
* 


: 3 , 
pondent index will be —} ; and, again, between this 
mean proportional and unity, may another mean pro- 


portional as 7 — be inſerted, whoſe correſpondent in- 


x 
dex will be — 1; and between this and unity may an- 
other mean proportional be inſerted ; the index will be 
— þ, &c. and, as this w be done between any other 
two terms of the progreſſion, it follows, that between 
any two terms may an infinite number of mean propor- 
tionals be inſerted, whoſe reſpective indices will become 
the logarithms of the reſpective terms to which they be- 
long : and as theſe mean proportionals, the greater they 
are in number between the two terms of any ratio, the 
nearer do they approach to a ratio of equality, with their 
correſpondent indices or exponents. 

Hence we are let into the reaſon of the ancicnt way of 
making logarithms, and which was made uſe of by their 
firſt inventors, and that was to extract the ſquare root 
out of the ſquare root, &c, of any number, in order to 
find out a ſeries of continual mean geometrical propor- 
tionals ; till the number of cyphers contained between 
unity and the firſt ſignificant figure of the root was equal 
to the number of places that the intended logarithm 
ſhould conſiſt of, and at the ſame time to find out a 
large number of correſpondent arithmetical means, 
which would be the true logarithms of the geometrical 
means reſpectively. 


And how operoſe this method is, may be eaſily gueſ- 


ſed at by any one who has been at the pains to extract 
the root of a large number; and may be gathered from 
this, that to find a logarithm to ſeven places only re- 
quires at leaſt 27 extractions of root out of root, the 
ſquare conſiſting of 16 figures at leaſt ; and that, if in 
any one of the operations an error happens to creep in, 
the whole work muſt be repeated. 

Some have conſidered the logarithm of a number as 
the logarithm of the ratio of unity to that number it- 
ſelf, or as the diſtance between unity and that number 
in a geometrical ſcale of proportionals, and conſequently 
meaſured by the number of proportionals contained be- 
tween them : logarithms therefore expound the place or 
order that every number obtains from the unit's place in 
a continued ſeries or ſcale of proportionals indefinite in 
number. 

Thus, if between unity and the number 10, there be 
ſuppoſed 10000000, &c. mean proportionals, that is, 
if the number 10 be placed in the 10000000 place 
from unity, between 1 and 2, there will be found 
3010300 of ſuch proportionals; that is, the number 2 
will be placed in the 3010300'h place from unity; be- 
tween 1 and 3 there will be found 4771213 of the ſame 
proportionals, or the number will ſtand in the 


4771213" place in the indefinite ſcale of proportionals ; 


their 


a dap _ 
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their numbers 10000000, 3010300, and 4771213, are 


therefore the logarithms of 10, 2, and 3; or, more pro- 
perly, the logarithms of the ratios of thoſe numbers one 
to the other. 

Again, if between unity and the yumber 10, there be 
ſuppoſed an indefinite ſcale of mean proportionals, 
whoſe number is 23025851; that is, if the number 10 
be placed in the 2302585 if place from unity, in the in- 
definite ſcale of proportionals, between 1 and 2, there 
will be found to be 6931471 ſuch mean proportionals 
and between 1 and 3, there will be found 10986122 of 
the ſame proportionals : fo that if the firſt term of the 
ſeries be called x, the ſecond term will be x*, the third 
x*, &c, and if the number 10 be ſuppoſed to be the 
1000c0cotth term in the ſeries, the number 2 will be 
the 3010300'h term, and the number 3 will be the 
4771213 term in the ſame ſeries ; and conſequently 
x . en OE: 3 oe be #9 = 4 and gt77* 70 5 

= 3, &c. and again, if the number 10 be ſuppoſed the 
23025851" term in the ſeries, the number 2 will be the 
6931471® term, and the.number 3 the 109861224 term 
in the ſame ſeries; and conſequently, in this caſe, 
x2 30258 Sl. HET TY? "= 2, and x: 2936012 2 
= 3, &c. 

And as the indefinite number of mean proportionals 
betwixt any two numbers may be aſſumed at pleaſure, 
hence logarithms may be of as many different forms 
(that is, there may be as many different ſcales of loga- 
rithms) as there can be aſſumed different ſcales of mean 
proportionals between any two numbers, Every num- 
ber therefore is ſome certain power of that number which 
is placed next to unity in the indefinite ſcale of propor- 
tionals between unity and the given number, and the 
index of that power is the logarithm of the number. 

I therefore may be of as many ſorts as you 
can aſſume different indices of the power of that number 
whoſe logatithm is required, 

But fince fluxions and the higher geometry have been 
ſo well underſtood, mathematicians have directed their 
views towards facilitating thoſe laborious and operoſe 
calculations formerly made uſe of for conſtructing tables 
of logarithms, by help of converging ſeries, and 
other means, whereby the logarithms of any propoſ- 
ed numbers may now be obtained with very little 
trouble: an example of this kind may be ſeen in 
MacLaurin's Fluxions, volume ii. page 678, where 
that celebrated mathematician ſhews that the lo- 


garithm of 2 being given, the logarithm of m+2— log. 
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mM is equal to — - multiplied by the ſeries 1— 
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m ＋ 2 
This ſeries converges ſo very ſwift, that two or three 
terms are ſufficient in almoſt any caſe whatſoever. 


The indices, or characteriſtics of logarithms, correſ- 
pond to the denominative part of the natural numbers, 
as the other member of the logarithm does to the deno- 
minative part of the number : that is, the index ſhews 
the denomination, or place of the laſt (or left hand) 
figure of the number, and conſequently of all the reſt. 
Thus o, affixed to a logarithm, denotes the laſt figure 
of the number, to which the logarithm anſwers, to be 
nothing diſtant from (i. e. in) the place of units. The 
index 1 ſhews the laſt figure of its number to diſtant 1 
place from the place of units, i. e, to be in the place of 
tens, and conſequently the number itſelf to be either 10, 
or ſome number between that and 100, and ſo of the 
other indices, Hence all numbers, which have the 
fame denomination, but not the ſame numerative parts, 
are all numbers from 1 to 10, from 10 to 1000, &c, and 
will have logarithms whoſe indices are the ſame, but the 
other members different, Again, all numbers which 
have the ſame numerative, but not the ſame denomina- 
tive part, will have different indices, but the reſt of the 
logarithms the ſame. If a number be purely decimal, 
to its logarithm is affixed a negative index, ſhewing the 
diſtance of its fir{t real figure, from the place of units. 
Thus the logarithm of the decimal ,256 is 1,43824 ; of 
the decimal ,0256 is 2, 30824, &c. 
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To find the logarithm for a number greater thay 3. 
in the common tables, but leſs than 10000000—©1 
tour figures on the left hand of the given number, ad 
ſvek the logarithm in the table; add as many unit; to 
the index, as there are figures remaining on the right. 
ſubtract the logarithm found, from the next follow 
it, in the table; then, as the difference of number, ;; 
the canon is to the tabular difference of the logar'tl,,, 
anſwering to them, ſo are the remaining figures of the 
given number to the logarithmic difference; which, ff 
it be added to the logarithm before found, the ſum 
will be the logarithm required. Suppoſe the logg. 
rithm of the number 92375 were required; cut off the 
four figures 9237, and to the characteriſtic of the logs. 
rithm correſponding to them, add an unit; then, 

From the logarithm of the number 9238=3,9655-8, 

Subtract logarithmic number — 9237=3,965530g 

Remains tabular difference — _ 171 

10—471—5 | 
$)2 ——T 
235 

Now to the logarithm - - - 

Add the difference found - -<- = 235 

The ſum is the logarithm required - 4, 9655544 


To find the logarithm of a proper fraction.—Subtra 
the logarithm of the numerator from that of the denomi- 
nator, and to the remainder prefix the ſign of ſubttac- 
tion.— Thus, ſuppoſe it were required to find the loga- 
rithm of 3, 

Logarithm of 7 , 8450980 
Logarithm of 3 = 0,4771213 
Logarithm of 3 = 0,3679767 

To find the number correſponding to a logarithm 
greater than any in the table, —Firſt, from the given 
logarithm, ſubtract the logarithm of 10, or 100, or 1000, 
or 10000, till you have a logarithm that will come 
within the compaſs of the table; find the number cor- 
reſponding to this, and multiply it by 10, or 100, or 
1000, or 10000, the product is the number required, 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, the number correſponding to the 
logarithm 7,7589982 be required; ſubtract the logarithm 
of the number 10000, which is 4,0000000, from 
7, 589982; the remainder is 3,7589982, the number 
correſponding to which is 5741,1, which, multiplied by 
10000, gives 57411000, the number required, 

To find the number correſponding to a negative lo- 
garithm.— To the given negative logarithm, add the 
laft logarithm of the table, or that of the number 10000, 
i, e. ſubtract the firſt from the ſecond, and find the 
number correſponding to the remainder ; this will be 
the numerator of the fraction, whoſe denominator 
will be 10000. Suppoſe it be required to find the frac- 
tion correſponding to the negative logarithm o, 3679767, 

4.,0000000 


ſubtract this from the remainder, is 3,0 3202333 
the number correſponding to which is 4285; the 
fraction ſouzht therefore is 18 888896 ·— The reaſon of 
the rule is, that as a fraction is the quotient, ariſing 
from the diviſion of the numerator by the denominator, 
unity will be to the fraction, as the denominator to the 
numerator ; but as unity is to the fraction correſponding 
to the given negative logarithm, ſo is 10000 to the 


4,9655 300 


number correſponding to the remainder: therefore it 


rooeo be taken for the denominator, the number wil! 
be the numerator of the fraction required. 

LOGIC, the art of thinking and reaſoning juſtly. 

Cicero makes Socrates the author of logic; and ue 
know that he made a ſyſtem of all its precepts, and de- 
monſtrated the uſe of them in his familiar converſations, 
or what we call dialect. This we may find ſcattered up 
and down in the writings of his diſciple Plato and others: 
As to method, Plato preferred that of the orator, as the 
moſt uſeful, which under a careleſs appearance conceas 
a great deal of art, by means of an agreeable air over all 
the diſcourſe, ſeems the moſt proper for removing pte- 
judices and allaying the paſſions. 

Ariſtotle choſe rather to uſe the method of the geo- 
metricians, which admits of no term but what was de- 
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vo from theſe in the concluſive form. He invented 
ealone im, or at leaſt gave the demonſtration of all its 
the Aue his analytics. In ſhort, he ſtopped at pure 
hgures ens, which for the moſt part are but weak helps 
ene ſon. Cleanthes and Chryfippus at- 
| wie ting our reaion, nen * PP 
un ſtuffed logic full of quiddities and triffing ſub- 
ber?” Their ſucceſſors gave to many things, and to 
ne different ways of conceiving them, ſtrange names, 
e they were not at the pains to explain. This ſort 
yp ord was in after-times adopted by Occam and his 
Les and it was not improved by paſſing through 
= 4 ds of the Arabians: and to the great ſhame of 
g EN it triumphed a long time in the ſchools. Edmund 
Richer, about the end of the ſixteenth century, did all 
he could to bring logic out of that low condition into 
hich the ſchoolmen and nominaliſts had brought it: 
i: book, called Obſtetrix Animorum, was the fore- 
runner of that admirable method of Deſcartes, which 
\11Ichranche, and all thoſe who have come after, have 
endeavoured to illuſtrate. f 

From the proper uſe of true logie, we gain ſeveral 
very conſiderable advantages ; for, 1. ne conſideration 
of tules incites the mind to a cloſer attention in think- 
ing, ſo as to be aſſured that we make the beſt uſe of our 
{aculties. 2. We hereby more eaſily and accurately 
ditcover the errors and defects in reaſoning, And, 3- 
By theſe reflections on the order and manner of the ope- 
rations of the mind, we are brought to a more juſt and 
complete knowledge of the nature of our own under- 
ſtanding. 3 

LOGISTIC Curve, the ſame with logarithmic curve. 
See the article LoOGARITHMIC, 

LocisTic Arithmetic, the doctrine of ſexageſimal 
fractions. See SEXAGESIMAL. 

LONGAVIT , length ct life. 

LONGIMETRY, the art of meaſuring length, both 
acceſſible and inaeceſſible. 

LONGITUDE Ma Star, in aſtronomy, an arch of 
the ecliptic, intercepted between the beginning of aries, 
and the point of the ecliptic cut by the ſtar's circle of 
longitude, See the article CIRCLE, &c. 

LoxGITUDE of a Place, in geography, is an arch of 
the equator intercepted between the firſt meridian, and 
the meridian paſſing through the propoſed place; which 
is always equal to the angle at the pole, formed by the 
firſt meridian and the meridian of the place. 

The firſt meridian may be placed at pleaſure, paſſing 
through any place, as London, Paris, Teneriffe, &c. 
but, among us, is generally fixed at London : and the 
longitudes counted from it will be either eaſt or weſt, 
according as they lie on the eaſt or weſt fide of that me- 
ridian, 

The difference of longitude between two places upon 
the earth is an arch of the equator comprehended be- 
tween the two meridians of theſe places ; and the great - 
eſt poſſible is 1809, when the two places lie on oppoſite 
meridians, 

Since the parallels of latitude always decreaſe, the 
nearer they approach the pole, it is plain, a degree upon 
any of them muſt be leſs than a degree upon the equator, 
in the ratio of the co- ſine of the latitude to the radius. 
Hence, as the radius is to the co- ſine of any latitude, ſo 
i the minutes of difference of longitude between two 
meridians, or their difference in miles upon the equator, 
to the diſtance of theſe two meridians on the parallel of 
that latitude, in miles. 

LONGITUDE, in navigation, is the diſtance of a ſhip 
or place eaſt or weſt from another, counted in degrees 
of the meridian, and not in thoſe proper to the parallel 
of latitude, it is uſually called departure. 

Since the difference of longitude between any two 
places is equal to the arch of the equator, intercepted 
between the two meridians paſſing through the two 
places ; which is analogous to the quantity of time that 
the ſun requires to move from the meridian of one place 
to that of another; or, in the language of the Coper- 
means, that is elapſed between the application of the 
meridian of one of the places to the ſun and the meri- 
Gian of the other; for fince the ſun finiſhes his diurnal 
revolution in the ſpace of twenty-four hours ; or, which 


is the fame thing, ſince the revolution of the earth about 
\ OL, It, Ne 6, 
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her own axis is performed in the ſame time, it follows: 
that in every hour there paſſes over the meridian one 
twenty-tourth part of three hundred and fifty degrees, or 
of the whole circumference of the equator, equal to fit 
teen degrees; in two hours, one twelfth part, or thirty 
degrees; and, in any greater or lefler part of time, a 
proportional greater or Tefler part of the equator ; whence 
it follows, that if the difference of longitude, or arch of 
the equator be intercepted between the meridians pat- 
ling through any two places, be known, the difference 
of the times of the day in thoſe two places is known al- 
ſo; and, conſequently, the hour in one place being 
known, the hour in the other place is known alſo ; and, 
on the contrary, if the difference between the times at 
any two places be known, the difference of longitude 
between thoſe two places is known alſo, by reducins the 
difference of the times into degrees and minutes, allow- 
ing hfteen degrees to an hour, &c, 

Hence it is, that if two or more places lie under the 
ſame meridian, the hour in one will be the fame with 
the hour in the other; and, on the contrary, if in two 
or more places the hour be the ſame, thof places lie un- 
der the fame meridian. | 

And becauſe the ſun in all places conſtantly riſes in 
the eaſt, he muſt neceſſarily apply himſelf to the meri- 
dian of the caſtermoſt place firſt ; and conſequently, in 
that place that lies to the caſtermoſt, the noon happens 
ſooneſt ; and the hour of the day or diſtance of tiic ſun 
from the meridian at any other time muſt be gicateſt. 

Whence it appears, that if, by any contrivance what- 
ſoever, the hour of the day at the ſame point of abſolute 
time in two different places can be obtained, the diſte— 
rence of longitude between thoſe places is alſo known; 
and by comparing the times together, it is caſy to pro- 
nounce wich place of the two lies to the caftward or 
weſtward of the other, 

Wherefore, if two or more pes can view the me 
appearanc? at two or more p' and pr | 
time at each place when ſuc! | 
or if the time when any ot DPCarduce hall. 
at any place be predicted, t 
pearance was viſible at aux 
theſe, times being compar! ' 
ference of meridians, or dific: 
the two places. 

Now fince an eclipſe of the m 
thing elſe but an interpoſition oft 047) ween bet 
and the ſun, by which means ſhe is provemued from re- 
flecting the light ſhe receives from the tun, m moment: 
that any part of her body begins to be deprived of the 
ſolar rays, it is viſible to all thoſe peopl- ho can ſee 
her at the ſame time; 'whence if two or 1: 4 Ferent 
people, at two or more different places, obſery« {ze times 
when it firſt began or ended, or note the time when any 
number of digits was eclipſed, or when the ſhadow be- 
gins to cover or quit any remarkable ſpot, the difference 
of thoſe times (if there be any) when comparcd toge- 
ther, will give the difference of longitude between the 
places of obſervation. 

The longitudes of places may alſo be determined from 
the obſervations of ſolar cclipſes; but theſe, being in- 
cumbered with the conſiderations of parallaxes, arc not 
near ſo proper as thoſe of the moon are; and each of 
theſe happening but rarely, another excellent expedient 
has been thought of, and that is'the eclipſes of Jupiter's 
ſatellites, 

Jupiter has been found to have ſatellites or moons 
conſtantly attending him, always obſerving the ſame 
laws in moving round him. | 

Now as neither Jupiter nor any of his attendants have 
any native light of their own, but ſhine with a borrow- 
ed light from the ſun, it happens that each of theſe in 
every revolution about Jupiter ſuffers two eclipſes, one 
at their entrance into the ſhadow, the other at the en- 
trance of their paſſage behind his body; whence in each 
revolution of the fatellite there are four retnarkable ap- 
pearances, by the obſervation of any one of which the 
buſineſs may be done, viz. one at the entrance into the 
ſhadow, and one at the emerſion out of it ; one at the 
entrance behind the body, and another at the coming 
out; but the latter of theſe, viz, the ingreſs and egref: 
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of the ſatellite, into and from under the body, is not ſo 
much regarded by aſtronomers as the immerſion into and 
out of the ſhadow, becauſe in the former the diſficulty 
of pronouncing, the exact time 1s very preat, it requiring, 
in each obſerver, eyes equally good and ſtrong, and te- 
leſcopes equally large; but the obſcrvation of the for- 
mer of thele, viz. the immerſion into, and emerſion out 
of the ſhadow, is caſy and practicable, becauſe the quick 
motions of the ſatellites plunge them fo quick into the 
ſhadow of Jupiter, that it is no difficult matter to pro- 
nounce, by any teleſcope by which they may be ſeen, 
the exact time of their immerſion and emerſion, as any 
one may ſoon be ſatisfied, if he will but try the experi- 
ment. 

Now, inaſmuch as each of theſe happens at the fame 
moment of abſolute time, if two or more perſons, in dit- 
ferent places, note the time of obſervation ; theſe, when 
compared together, will give the difference of longitude 
between the two places of obſervation. 

When we condiler the great number of theſe eclipſes 
that happen every year, there being more viſible in one 
year than there are days in it, and conſequently but few 
nights when Jupiter may be ſeen, and which is near 
eleven months of the year, but that an eclipſe of one or 
other happens, and ſometimes two or three in a night; 
the eaſineſs with which they may be made, there requir- 
ing only a teleſcope of eight or ten feet in length, which 
may be almoſt managed with the hand; and the little 
likelihood there is of mifling the times of ingreſs or 
egreſs, they being in a manner momentaneous : and, 
laſtly, the great exactneſs to which they would give the 
difference of longitude, it being certainly as exact as the 
latitude can at preſent be taken ; it is much to be won- 
dered at, that the more ſkilful part of eur ſeamen have 
ſo long neglected them, and eſpecially in the ſeveral ports 
into which they fail. 

Beſides theſe, there is another method equally uſeful, 
expeditious and certain, and that is the appulſes of the 
moon to certain fixed ſtars, and their occultations by 
the interpoſition of her body ; for, the moon finiſhing 
her revolution in the ſpace of twenty-ſeven days, ſeven 
hours, forty-three minutes, there are but few clear 
nights, when the moon does not paſs over or ſo near to 
tome fixed ſtar, that their diſtance from it, or the time 
of her viſible conjunction with it, may be eafily obſerved 
by the teleſcope and micrometer only ; and theſe, when 
compared together, or with viſible time computed to the 
meridian of tome place when a good theory of the moon 
ſhall be obtained, will ſhew the difference of longitude 
of thoſe places. 

The lunar theory is already brought to very great 
perfection, compared with what it was a few years ago; 
and there is no room left to doubt, from the great ſtock 
of good obſervations that Mr. Flamſtead has left behind, 
of its being carried on to all the exactneſs necetlary ; 
and then from one fingle obſervation of any appulſe of 
the moon to any fixed ſtar, or of an occultation of an 
emerſion of a ſtar from the moon's limb, might the dif. 
ference of longitude between the place of the obſerva- 
tion, and the place to which the ſaid numbers ſhould be 
fitted, be readily determined, 

Mr. Flamſtead has given us the places of near 1000 
fixed ſtars, confirmed by ſeveral obſervations that lic 
within the zodiac, each of which will be covered by the 
moon and the reſt of the planets,” in one revolution of 
their node; ſo that ſcarce one night can happen but 
fome or other of them will be eclipſed, or approached 
ſo near unto, as to come within the compafs of a tele- 
ſcope, in one place of the earth or other; add to theſe 
the eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, and it is fcarce poſſible 
thut any clear night can happen, but the heavens afford 
is ſome agreeable phænomenon or other, by which the 
longitude of any place may be duly aſcertained. 

In the Philotophical "Franſaftions, No. 1, for the 
month of March, in the year 166 +, after the invention 
of pendulum watches by Monſieur Hugens of Zulichem, 
we have an account of a” ſucceſsful experiment made 
with two of them by major Holmes, in a voyage from 
the coatt of Guinea homewards, at the requelt of ſome 
of the virtuulv's and grand promoters of navigation at 
that time, 
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Thy and fome other ſucceſſes encouraged Wong 
2 eur 
Hugens fo far, that after he had improved the ſtructi, 
of theſe watches, he publiſhed an account at large &; 
the Yelgic tongue, which was afterwards tranſlated in. 
Engliſh, and publiſhed in the Philofophical TranfaQign. 
No. 47, for the month of May 1669; ſhewing how and 
in what manner theſe watches are to be uſed in hindin, 
the longitude at ſea, with directions for adjuſting of 
them and keeping a journal by them; which account 
the curious reader may fee at large in the above-meg. 
tioned Tranſactions, No. 47. in the reading of which 
if he is ignorant of theſe matters, he will meet with 
ſome things worthy of his notice. 

Theſe diſcoverics, and the great deſire of diſcovering 
a method of ſolving a problem of ſuch importance 1; 
navigation, induced the Britiſh parliament to offer th, 
following rewards, as an encouragement to any perſon 
who ſhould make ſuch a noble diſcovery : 

The author or authors of any ſuch method ſhall be 
entitled to the ſum of 10,0001. it it determines the lon. 
gitude to one degree of a great circle; to 15,0001, ift 
determines the ſame to two-thirds of that diſtance; and 
to 20,0001. if it determines the ſame to one-half of the 
ſame diltance ; and that half of the reward ſhall be duc 
and paid when the commiſſioners of the navy, ar the 
major part of them, agree that any ſuch method extend; 
to the ſecurity of ſhips within eighty geographical miles 
of the ſhores, which are places of the greateſt danger; 
and the other halt, when a ſhip, by the appointment of 
the faid commiſſioners, or the major part of them, ſhall 
thereby actually ſail over the ocean, from Great Britain 
to any ſuch. port in the Weſt-Indies, as thoſe com- 
miſhoners, or the major part of them, ſhall chuſe for 
the experiment, without loſing their longitude beyond 
the limits before- mentioned. The French, Dutch, 
Spaniards, and other nations, have likewiſe offered 
rewards for the ſame purpoſe, 

Animated by theſe rewards, a great number of inge— 
nious men applied themſelves to ſolve this uſeful pro- 
blem; ſome by means of time-kcepers, and others by 
improving, the lunar theory. 

Among the former, the only ſucceſsful candidate is 
the ingenivus Mr. John Harriſon, who, at different 
times, contrived three different time-pieces ſor dcter- 
mining the longitude at fea. 

The firſt of Mr. Harriſon's machines was tried in 
May 1736, when it was put on board a man of war, 
and by its exact meaſure of time, in its return from 
Liſbon, corrected an error of almoſt a degree and an half 
in the computations of the reckoning of a ſhip. In 1739, 
Mr, Harriſon finiſhed his ſecond machine, which, from 
various experiments made upon it, was ſufficiently re- 
gular and exact, for finding the longitude of a ſhip 
within the neareſt limits propoſed by parliament. Upon 
tae ſucceſs of this, Mr. Harriſon, in 1741, undertook 
a ſtill more advantageous machine, which he finiſhed in 
1758, when he applied to the commiſſioners of longi- 
tude for orders ts make a trial of that inſtrument to 
ſome part in the Weſt-Indies, as directed by the ſtatutes 
for the diſcovery of the longitude at ſea. In conſe- 
quence of this application, Mr. Harriſon received orders 
for his ſon to proceed from Portſmouth to Jamaica, in 
one of his majeſty's ſhips of war, with his third inſtrument, 
in Nov. 1761; and the commiſſioners having directed 
that every requiſite ſtep and precaution ſhould be taken, 
for making, with care, the proper experiments, and 
aſcertaining their accuracy, not only going to Jamaica, 
but in the return, it appears, from the calculations 
made from the experiments in going to Jamaica, that 
the difference between the longitude, 2s found by the 
time-picce, and calculated by the obſervations of the 
tranſit of Mercury in 1743, at Jamaica and London, 
five ſeconds of time, which at Jamaic2 is little more 
than a geographical mile, 

During the voyage, Mr. Harriſon's time-piece co. 
reed the ſhip's reckoning, which ſometimes erred about 
a degree and a half: and in going from Madeira to Ja- 
maica, it alſo corrected the errors of the log, and ſhew* 
the longitude ſo exactly, that the ſhip made the iſland 
of Deſeada, and all the other iſlands, until they arrive 


at Jamaica, as foretold by the time- piece. At the n 
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\_ the obſervations for finding the time were 


a papacy altitudes ; and the longitude ſhewn by 
made by _ being within 5 of time of the longitude 
the OT hs molt accurate obſervations of Mercury, 
ſhewn : ft over the ſun, in the year 1743, and with 
r N ths obſervations at London and Paris, agreeing 
wi 5 7 amounts to a demonſtration, that Mr. Har- 
ray We fo: med all that is required by the ſtatute of 
riton = 4 qucen Anne, to entitle him to the greateſt 
g mentioned in that act. In returning from Ja— 
re Wa. the weather was very tempeſtuous, ſo that the 
be ece was forced to be placed on the counter, to 
mold being perpetually expoſed to the ſea-water; there 

ered continual violent agitations, which, though 


what neceſſarily retarded its motion, yet did not occaſion 
CY 7 | 
cot uch conſulerable error as would have made Mr. 


Uarriſon's right to the greateſt reward queſtionable, 
had it depended on this vovage only; for the time- 
Keeper, in its going and return, loft only 1 54” and 3, 
which, in the latitude of Portſmouth, amounts to about 
eichieen veographical miles, or minutes of a great circle, 
whercas the a&t required only that it ſhould come within 


the diſtance of thirty geometrical miles, or minutes of 


a great circle, 


4 "it Mr. Harriſon's return from this voyage, his time- 
$ 5 piece was put into the hands of ſeveral ingenious gen- 
2 W :{-mecn, for their examination; among whom was the 
; 5 learned Mr. Ludlam, who gave the following report: 
1 « The defects in common watches, ſays Mr. Lud- 
i! WS tim, which Mr. Harriſon propoſes to remedy, are the 
| pg: 

- e the main-ſpring acts not conſtantly with 
or the ſame force upon the wheels, and through them 
14 upon the balance. 2 That the balance, either urged 
h, with an unequal force, or meeting with a different 
ed reſiſtance from the air, or the oil, or the friction, vi- 

brates through a greater or leſs arch. 3. That theſe 
e- unequal vibrations are not performed in equal times. 


4. That the force of the balance- ſpring is altered by a 
change of heat. : 

„To remedy the firſt defect, Mr. Harriſon has con- 
trived, that his watch ſhall be moved by a very tender 
ſpring, which never unrolls itſelf more than one eighth 
part of a turn, and acts upon the balance through one 
wheel only. But ſuch a ſpring cannot keep the watch 
in motion a long time. He has tnerefore joined an- 
other, whoſe office is to wind up the firſt ſpring eight 
times in every minute, and which is itſelf wound up but 
once in a day, 

« To remedy the ſecond defect, Mr, Harriſon uſes a 
much ſtronger balance-ſpring than in a common watch. 
| For if the force of this ſpring upon the balance re- 
mains the ſame, whilſt the force of the other varies, 
the errors ariſing from that variation will be the leſs as 
the fixed force is the greater. But a ſtronger ſpring 
will require either a heavier or a larger balance, A 
heavier balance would have a greater friction, Mr. 
Harriſon therefore increaſes the diameter of it, In a 
common watch it is under an inch, in this of Mr. 
Harriſon's two inches and two tenths. 

Had theſe remedies been perfect, it would have 

been unneceſſary to conſider the defects of the third ſort, 
But the methods already deſcribed only leflening the 
errors, not removing them, Mr. Harriſon uſes two 
ways to make the times of the vibrations equal, though 
the arches may be unequal, One is to place a pin, fo 
that the balance-ſpring, preſſing againſt it, has its force 
F increaſed ; but increaſed leſs when the vibrations are 
liger; the other to give the palates ſuch a ſhape, that 
tne wheels preſs them with leſs advantage, when the 
vidrations are larger, 

Io remedy the laſt defect, Mr. Harriſon uſes a 
var compounded of two thin plates of braſs and ſteel, 
ut two inches in length, rivetted in ſeveral places 
together, faſtened at one end, and having two pins at 
ine ather, between which the balance-ſpring paſſes, 
lf this bar be ftraight in temperate weather, braſs 
changing its length by heat more than ſteel, the braſs 
de becomes convex when it is heated; and the ſteel 
nde, when it is cold: and thus the pins lay hold of a 
cifrrent part of the ſpring in different degrees of heat, 
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4 
and lengthen or ſhorten it, as the regulator docs in 4 
common watch. 

** The two firſt of theſe improvements, any good 
workman, who thould be permitted to view and take to 
pieces Mr. Hartiſon's watch, and be acquainted with 
the tools he uſcs, and the directions he has given, 
could, without doubt, exactly imitate, He could allo 
make the palates of the thape propoſed ; but for the 
other improvements, Mr, Harriton has viven no rules, 

Ile ſays, that he adju. ed thote parts by repeated trials, 
and that he knows no other method, "This ſcen:s to 

require patience and perſeverance ; but with theſe qua— 

liſications other workmen need not deſpair of ſucceſs 

| equal to Vir. Harriſon's. There is no reaſon to ſuſpect 
that Mr. Harriſon has concealed trom us any part of 
his art, 

If our opinion of the excellence and uſefulneſs of 
this machine be aſked, I muſt fairly own, that nothing 
but experience can determine the uſe of it with cer- 
tainty; however, I think it my duty, fays the above 
gentleman, to declare to the board the beſt judgment I 
can form. 

Ihe firſt of Mr. Harriſon's alterations is, I be- 
lieve, an improvement. but not very confiderable. Pro- 
bably, if the other defects in common watches could be 
removed, the changes in the force of the main-ſpring 
would not occaſion ſuch errors as would make them 
uſeleſs at fea, 

Ihe next alteration ſeems to be of greater import- 
ance; I ſuppoſe it contributes more to the exactneſs of 
the watch than all the other chanpes put together, but 
is attended with ſome inconvenience. "The watch is 
liable to be diſordered, and even ſtopped by almoſt any 
ſudden motion, and, when ſtopped, docs not move 
again of itſelf, But as it has gone two voyages with— 
out any ſuch accident, it may ſeem that this danger at 
ſea is not conſiderable, 

he principle on which Mr. Harriſon forms the 
alterations of the third fort is, that the longer vibra- 
tions of a balance moved by the ſame- ſpring, are per- 
formed in leſs time. This is contrary to the received 
opinion among the philoſophers and workmen. But if 
Mr Harriſon is right, yet whether the method he has 


propoſed will correct the errors, or not, is to me quite 
uncertain, 
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he laſt alteration before- mentioned is ingenious 
and uſeful; but that it can be made to anſwer exactly 
to the different degrees of heat, ſeems not probable ” 

LoxG1irupEe A Wietion, according to ſome philoſo- 
phers, 1s the diſtance which the center of any moving 
body runs through, as it moves on in a right line, Sce 
the article Molo. 

LONGTITUDINAL, in general, denotes ſomething 
placed lengthwiſe: thus ſome of the fibres of the veſſels 
in the human body are placed longitudinally, others 
tranſveriely, or acroſs, 

LOOF, in ſhip-building, that part of a ſhip where 
the bow os ps: or where the planks of her fore part be- 
gin to bend, and round inward as ſhe grows narrower 
approaching the ſtem, 

LOOKING-GrLassts are nothing but plane mir- 
rors of glaſs; which being impervious to the light, re- 
flect the images of things placed before them ; for the 
theory of which ſee the articles MIRROR and REFLEC- 
TION. 

LOOM, a frame compoſed of a variety of parts, uſed 
in all the branches of weaving. See the article WEA“ 
ING. 

LOOP-Horks, in a ſhip, are holes made in the 
coamings of the hatches, to fire muſkets through in a 
cloſe fight. 

LOPPING, among gardeners, the cutting off the 
ſide-branches. 

It is obſervable, ſays Mr, Millar, that moſt old trees, 
as aſh, elm, hornbeam, &c. are hollow within, which 
does not proceed from the nature of the trees, but in 
their being ſuffered to grow large before they are lopped. 
The lopping of young trees of ten or twelve years old, 
at moſt, will preſerve them much longer, and will occa- 
ſion the ſhoots to grow more into wood in one year than 


| they do in old tops at two or three. Great boughs ill 


taken 
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taken off, are very prejudicial to trees; for which reaſon 
they ſnould always be taken off cloſe and ſmooth, and 
not parallel to the horizon; and the wound ſhould be 
covered with a mixture of loam and horſe-dung, to pre- 
vent the wet from entering the body of the tree : how- 
ever, no trees ſhould be lopped but pollard-trees, for 
nothing is more injurious to the growth of timber trees 
than lopping off great branches from them. All forts 
of refinous trees, or ſuch as abound with a milky juice, 
ſhould be lopped ſparingly ; for they are ſubject to decay 
when often cut. The beſt ſeaſon for lopping trees is 
ſoon after Bartholomew-tide ; at which time they ſeldom 
bleed much, and the wound is commonly healed over be- 
tore the cold weather comes on. 

LORD, a title of honour variouſly applied among 
us. 

It ſometimes denotes ſuch as are noble either by birth 
or creation, otherwiſe called peers of the realm, or lords 
of parliament ; ſometimes all the ſons of dukes and mar- 
quiſſes and the eldeſt fon of an earl; ſometimes it is an- 
nexcd to an office, as lord chief juſtice, lord privy-ſeal, 
lord of the treaſury, &c. and ſometimes to an inferior 
perſon poſſeſſed of a fee, having the homage of tenants 
within his manor, and is cemmonly called landlord. 
Of this laſt fort there is lord meine and lord para- 
mount ; the former 1s owner of a manor, having tenaats 
who hold of him and by copy of court-roll, and yet he 
himſelf holds of another ſuperior lord, called lord para- 
mount. 

Lord Lieutenant of a County, is an officer of great 
diſtinction, appointed by the king for managing the 
ſtanding militia, and other military affairs of the 
county. 

LOTION, Loo, waſhing, in phyſic, a fort of me- 
-dicine compounded of liquid ingredients, for beautifying 
the face, and clcanſing it from any deformity which the 
blood throws out. It alſo denotes a medicine that holds 
a medium between a fomentation and a bath. 

Loriod, in pharmacy, a preparation of medicines by 
waſhing them in liquid, either to clear them of the 
dregs, or of ſome ſalt or corroſive ſpirit, or to commu- 
nicate ſome virtue to them. 

LOTTERY, a kind of game at hazard, common in 
England, Holland, and France, in order to raiſe money, 
which is appointed by public authority of parliament 
with us, and conducted by commiſſioners nominated for 
that purpoſe, 

It conſiſts of a certain number of blanks and prizes, 
which are drawn out of a kind of wheel, of which there 
are two contrived ; the one containing the numbers, and 
the other the correſponding blanks or prizes. 

LOUIS p'oR, a French coin, firſt ſtruck under the 
reign of Louis XIII. in 1640. 

They have at different times riſen from ten livres to 
forty and upwards, only that in the laſt coinings the 
weight was augmented in ſome proportion to the price, 
which in the former reign was never regarded, 

On. one fide is the king's head and name, and on the 
other a croſs, conſiſting of eight L's cantoned with 
crowns, with this legend, “ Chriſtus regnat, vincit, 
imperat.” I he ordonnance makes it twenty-three carats 
and one-fourth value, and allows an abatement of the 
eighth part of a carat, 

There are alſo white Louis's or Louis's d'argent, of 
ſixty and thirty ſols, which we call crowns and half 
crowns, as alſo of fifteen, five and four ſols; on each 
ſide of which is the king's head, and on the other the 
arms of France, with this legend, “Sit nomen Domini 
benedictum.” In this coin there are allowed two grains 
abatement in the weight, and ſometimes eight grains. 

Knights of St. Lovis, a military order, inſtituted by 
Louis XIV. in April 1693, in favour of his land and 
ſea officers. Ihe king is ſovereign. None can be ad- 
mitted into this order but ſuch as have honourably ſerv- 
ed ten years. It conſiſts of eight great croſſes and 
twenty-tour commanders, The number of knights ab- 
luiutely depends on the king's pleaſure. They alſo 
wear a gold crofs, enamelled with white, and crowned 
with flowers de lis. On one fide is St, Louis, with 
this inſcription, Lud. M. inſtit. 1693: on the reverſe 
15 a naked ſword, holding on its point a crown of laurel, 


+ 


with this inſcription, “ Bell. virtutis pram.” 


order was at firſt endowed with a fund of 300,000 
charged on the king's revenues, 


reſt, 3000. 

LOXODROMY, Loxe@ramia, in navigation 
teral rhumb. 
See the article CouRsE. 


being always equal to the length of one fide, 
the 11d-s are unequal, it is called rhomboides, 


gentlemen and widows bear their coats of arms. 
fers from the fuſil, in that the latter is narrower 
not ſo ſharp at the ends. 


thors by the names of medica and medicago. 
ſhould be well ploughed and dreſſed, and the roots 


and prevent their progreſs. 


there happens ſome rain in about a week or ten 
after it is ſown, the plants will ſoon appear 
ground. 


ſcattered very thin : then cover them over a quarter 
the former, ſowing the ſeeds therein in the fame m 
and ſcatter the ſeeds very thin in the drills, In this 


plants will be ſo cloſe as to ſpoil eich other in a 7 
two, the heads of them growing to a conſiderable 


from which near four hundred ſhoots have been cut 
that if this crop be well cultivated, it will continue 


hard gravel a foot below the ſurface, yet their 


hard as not to be looſened without mattocks, and 
of iron, and that with much difficulty. 


may be very eaſily e 
the cutting the crop each time, which will cau 
plants to ſhoot again in a very little time, and be 


The 


livre; 


The great croſſes hays 
a penſion of 8000 livres; commanders, 4000; and the 


„the 


line which a ſhip deſcribes in failing on the tame collz. 


The loxodromy or loxodromic line cuts all the men. 
dians in the fame angle, called the loxodromic angl:, 


LOZENGE, Lozange, Rhombus, in geometry, , 
quadrilateral figure, contiſting of four equal and parallel 
ſides, two of whole oppoſite angles are acute, and the 
other obtuſe ; the diſtance between the two obtuſe one; 


When 


LoZENGE, in heraldry; in this figure all unmarried 
It di 
„ and 


LUCERNE, in botany, &c. a plant frequently cul. 


tivated in the manner of clover, and known among au. 


The ſoil in which this plant is found to ſucceed he? 
in this country, is a light, dry, looſe, ſandy land, which 


of al 


noxious weeds, ſuch as couch graſs, &c. deſtroyed; 
otherwiſe theſe will overgrow the plants while young, 


The beſt time to ſow the ſeed is about the middle of 
April, when the weather is ſettled and fair: for if you 
ſow it when the ground is very wet, or in a rainy ſeaſon, 
the ſeeds will burſt and come to nothing, as is often the 
caſe with ſeveral of the leguminous plants; therefore you 
ſhould always obſerve to ſow it in a dry ſeaſon ; and if 


days 
above 


After having well ploughed and harrowed the land 
very fine, you ſhould make a drill quite acroſs the ground, 
almoſt half an inch deep, into which the ſeeds ſhould be 


of an 


inch thick, or ſomewhat more, with the earth : then pro- 
ceed to make another drill, about a foot and a half from 


nner 


as before, and ſo proceed through the whole ſput of 
ground, allowing the ſame diſtance between row and row, 


Man- 


ner, an acre of land will require about fix pounds of iced : 
for when it is ſown thicker, if the ſeeds grow well, the 


Car Or 


17e, as 
will alſo the roots, provided they have room ; for the 
crown of ſome will meaſure eighteen inches diameter; 


at One 


time, which is an extraordinary increaſe, and this upon 
a poor dry gravelly ſoil, which had not been dunged for 
many years, but the roots were at leait ten years old; ſo 


many 


years, and be equally good as when it was firſt ſown: fo: 
the roots generally run down very deep in the ground, pro- 
vided the ſoil be dry; and although they ſhould mcet a 


roots 


would penetrate it and make their way downward, ſom: 
of them having been taken up, which were above a yard 
in length, and had run two feet into a rock of gravel, 0 


Crows 


The reaſon for directing this ſeed to be ſown in row3 
is, that the plants may have room to grow ; and for the 
better ſtirring the ground between them, to deſtroy th. 


weeds, and — the growth of the plants, which 
eRed with a Dutch hoe, juſt alta 


ſe the 
much 


ſtronger than in ſuch places where the ground cannot be 
ſtirred: but when the plants firſt come up, the ground 
between ſhould be hoed with a common hoe; and it 1! 
doing of this you cut up the plants where they are too 
thick, it will cauſe the remaining to be much ſtronee: f 
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This hdeing ſhould be repeated two or three times while 
the plants are young; according as the weeds are produced, 

oterving always to do it in dry weather, that the weeds 
as the better be deitroyed : tor if it be done in moiſt 
ether; they will root and grow again. | 

Wich this management, the plants will grow to the 
if two feet, or more, by the beginning of Au- 
hen the lowers will begin to appear, at which 
"me the lucerne ſhould be cut, obſerving to do it in a 
dry ſeaſon, if it is to be made hay, and keep it often 
turned, that it may ſoon dry, and be carried off the 
vround ; for if it lie long upon the roots, it will prevent 
their ſhooting again. After the crop is taken off, you 
Hould tir the ground between the rows with a hoc, to 
kill the weeds, and looſen the ſurface, which will cauſe the 
plants to ſhoot out again in a ſhort time, ſo that by the 
beginning of September there will be ſhoots four or five 
inches high, when you may turn in ſheep upon it to 
feed it down : nor hould the ſhoots be ſuffercd to re- 
main upon the plants, which would decay when the 
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ſroſty weather comes on, and fall down upon the crown | 


of tlie roots, and prevent their ſhooting early the ſuccced- 
ing ſpring. i ; ; 

"Lhe beſt way therefore is to feed it until November, 
when it will have done ſhooting for that ſeaſon : but it 


ſhould not be fed by large cattle the firſt year, becauſe the. 


roots being young, would be in danger of being deſtroyed, 
cither by their trampling upon them, or their pulling 


them out of the ground: but ſheep will be of ſervice to | 


the roots by dunging the ground, provided they do not 
cat it too cloſe, ſo as to endanger the crown ot the 


root. 


In the beginning of February, the ground between 


the rows ſhould be again ſtirred with the hoc, to en- 
courage them to ſhoot again: but in doing ten you 
ſhould be careful not to injure the crown oi the gots, 
upon which the buds are at that time very turgid, and 
ready to puſh, With this management, if the ſoil be 
warm, by the middle of March the thoots will be five or 
ſix inches high, when, if you are in want of fodder, you 
may feed it down till a week in April ; after which it 
ſhould be ſuffered to grow for a crop, which will be fit 
to cut the beginning of June, when you ſhould obſerve 
to get it off the ground as ſoon as poſſible, and nir the 
ground again with the Dutch hoe, which will forward 
the plants ſhooting again; ſo that by the middle or lat- 
ter end of July, there will be another crop fit to cut, 
which muſt be managed as before; after which it ſhould 
be ſed down again in autumn; and as the roots by this 
time will have taken deep hold in the ground, there will 
be little danger of hurting them, it you ſhould turn in 
larger cattle ; but you muſt always obſerve not to ſuffer 
them to remain after the roots have done ſhootin: , leſt 
they ſhould eat down,the crown of the roots below the 
buds, which would conſiderably damage, if not deſtroy 
them, 

In this manner you may continue conſtantly to have 
two crops to cut, and two feedings upon this plant ; and 
in good ſeaſons there may be three crops cut, and two 
icecings, which will be a great improvement, eſpecially 
as this plant will grow upon dry barren ſoils, where 
grafs will come to little, and be of great uſe in dry ſum- 
mers, when graſs is often burnt up: and as it is an early 
plant in the ſpring, ſo it will be of great ſervice when 
todder falls ſhort at that ſeaſon, when it will be fit to feed 
at leaſt a month before graſs or clover; for this plant is 
often eight inches high by the middle of March, at which 


= the graſs in the ſame place is ſcarcely one inch 
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Cold will not injure this plant: for in the very cold 
Winder, 1728-9, ſome roots of this plant which were 
dug up in October, and laid upon the ground in the 
open air till the beginning of March, were again plant- 
©, and they ſhot out very vigorouſly ſoon after: nay, 
den while they lay upon the ground, they ſtruck out 
uvrcs from the under ſide of the roots, and had begun 
o Moot green from the crown of the roots: but wet 
wal altogether deſtroy the roots; for a little of the ſeed 
us n upon a moiſt ſpot of ground for a trial, it 
ame up very well, and flouriſhed exceedingly during the 
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the roots begin to rot at bottom; and before the fp 
moſt of them were deſtroyed. | 

The belt places to procure the ſeeds from, are Switzer. 
land and the northern parts of France, which ſucceds 
better with us than that which comes trom a more 
ſouthern climate: but this ſeed may be (ave in Enzland 
in great plenty; in order to which, a fall quart of 
the plants ſhould be ſuffered to grow uncut till the feeds 
are ripe, when it muſt be cut, and laid to dry in an open 
barn, where the air may freely paſs through : but the 
ſeed muſt be defended from the wet; for if it be expoled 
thereto, it will ſhoot while it remains in the pod. wh.te- 
by it will be poiled. When it 15 quite dry, it mult be 
threſhed out, and cleanied from the hüfte, and preserved 
in a diy place till the ſeaſon for fowing it : and this feed 
laved in England is much preferable to any brouoht from 
abroad; rhe plants produced ſrom it being much itronger 
than thoſe produced {rom the French, Heolvetian, and 
Purky feeds; which are fown at the fame time, and on 
the ſame foil and ſituation. 

LUCiD intervals, in lunatics, the times where- 
in they appear to be in their ſenies. 

LUCIDA, in aſtronomy, an appellation given to 
ſeveral fixed ſtars, on account of their ſuperior brightneſs; 
as the lucida coronz, a ' ar of the ſecond magnitude, in 
the northern crown; the lucida hydræ, or cor hydrz ; 
and rhe lucida lyræ, a ſtar of the fir ſt magnitude in that 
conlicilation, 

LUES, among phyſicians, is, in general, uſed for 


a a diſeafe of any kind; but, in a more particular ſenſe, 


e ſtrained to contagious and peſtilential difeaſes: thus 
the lues Gallica, or venerca, ſignifies the vencreal difſ- 
caſe, 

LUFF, amongſt ſailors, the order from the pilot to 
guide the {hip's head nearer to the direction of the wind, 
or nearer to that part of the horizon trom which the 
wind bloweth. 

he keeps a good LUFF, i. e. holds her way well, with- 
out deviating to the iceward of her courſe, Sce the ar- 
ticle LEEWARD. 

LuFF-TACKLE, a corplication of pulli-s, conſiſting 
of two blocks, which may be either both of them double, 
or one of them fingle. he rope which fo:ms the 
tackle, and is called the fall, is paſſed alternately through 
the blocks, and then has its end faſtened to one ot them, 
till it becomes four or five fold: the mechanical power 
of a luff-tackle is very great, inſomuch that three or ur 
men will draw as much weight with this as jeven or eight 
would with a ſingle rope faſtened to the fame body. Sce 
the article TACKLE, 

LUKE, or Goſpel of St. LUKE, a canonical book of 
the New Teſtament, 

Some think it was properly St. Paul's Goſpel, and 
that when that apoſtle ſpeaks of his Goſpel, he means 
what is called St. Luke's. frenazus ſays, that St. Luke 
digeſted into writing what St. Paul preached to the gen- 
tiles; and Gregory Nazienzen tells us, that St. Luke 
wrote with the aſſiſtance of St. Paul. 

Se. LUKE the Evangeliſt's Day, a feſtival in the chriſ- 
tian church, obſerved on the 18th of October. 

LUMBAGO), in phyſic, a violent pain in the loins, 
which affects the patient in ſuch a manner that he can 
ſcarcely move, It is a icorbutic ſymptom, and frequent- 
ly excited by the gout or rheumatiſm. 

LUMBARIS, a name given to the arteries and veins 
which ſpread over the loins ; or an epithet to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe branches of the aorta which carry the blood to the 
muſcles of the loins, to thoſe of the abdomen and other 
of the circumjacent parts, and alſo to certain veins which 
bring back the blood from the loins into the trunk of 
the vena cava, | 

LUMBRICAL, a name given to four muſcles of the 
fingers, and to as many of the toes. They are in each 
called the flexors of the firſt phalanx : thoſe of the fin- 
ers ariſe deep and tendinous, and are inſerted into the 
In phalanges on the ſide next the thumb: thoſe of the 
toes have their origin from the tendon of the muſcu- 
lus perforans, and trom the interior part of the calca- 
neum : their termination is at the firſt phalanx of the 
ſeveral toes. 


li LUNA, 
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EUN 


LUNA, in aſtronomy, the moon, See the article | 
Moon, 

Luxa, among chemiſts, ſignifies ſilver. 
article SILVER. 

LUNAR, ſomething belonging to the moon; thus 
we ſay lunar month, lunar year, lunar dial, lunar 
eclipſe, &c. See the articles Moon, MonTH, Y EAR, &c. 

LUNARIA, moon-wort, in botany, a genus of 
plants whoſe flower is tetrapetalous and cruciform : it 
hath ſix ſtamina, two of which are ſhorter than the 
reſt; the fruit is a large, erect, plane, compreſſed, 
clliptical pod, opening with two valves, and containing 
two cells, which incloſe a few comprelled kidney-ſhaped 
leeds. 

LUNATIC, a perſon affected with lunacy, the cure 
of which is to be attempted by evacuations of all kinds, 
as bleeding, vomiting, cathartics, &c. See the article 
MaADNEss. 

LUNGS, a part of the human body, which is the 
cauſe or inſtrument of reſpiration, "The lungs are the 
large viſcus of the thorax : they are ſituated in the two 
fides of it, with the heart as it were between them ; and 
are connected, by means of the mediaſtinum, with the 
ſternum and vertebrz ; with the heart by means of the 
— veſſels, and immediately with the aſpera 
arteria. The colour of the lungs, in infants, is a fine 
florid red; in adults it is darker; and in old people, 
livid, or variegated with black and white, When in- 
flated, they have ſome reſemblance to the hoof of an 
ox; and are convex on the upper ſide, and concave 
underneath. They are divided into two large lobes, 
the right and left; the left, which is the ſmaller, is 
divided again into three ſmaller ones. Ihe membrane 
with which the lungs are furrounded, is continuous with 
the plcura. 

The veſſels which compoſe part of the ſubſtance of 
the lungs are of three or four kinds; the air veſſels, 
blood veſlels, and lymphatics, to which we may add 
the nerves, The air veſſels make' the principal part, 
and are termed bronchia. 

Theſe bronchia are conical tubes, compoſed of an 
infinite number of cartilaginous fragments, like ſo many 
irregular arches of circles, connected — by a liga- 
mentary elaſtic membrane; and diſpoſed in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that the lower eaſily inſinuate themſelves within 
thoſe above them. They are lined on the inſide by a 
very fine membrane, which continually diſcharges a 
mucilaginous fluid ; and in the ſubſtance of the mem- 
brane are a great number of ſmall blood veſſels, and on 
its convex ſide, many longitudinal lines, which appear 
to be partly fleſhy, and partly made up of an elaſtic 
ſubſtance of another kind, 

The bronchia are divided, in all dire&ions, into an 
infinite number of ramifications, which diminiſh gra- 
dually in ſize; and as they become capillary, change 
their cartilaginous ſtructure into that of a membrane. 
Beſides theſe very ſmall extremities of this numerous 
ſeries of ramifications, we find that all the ſubordinate 
trunks, from the greateſt to the ſmalleſt, ſend out, from 
all ſides, a vaſt number of ſhort capillary tubes, of the 
ſame kind. 

Each of theſe numerous bronchial tubes is widened at 
the extremity, and thereby formed into a ſmall mem- 
braneous cell commonly called a veſicle. Theſe cells, 
or folliculi, are cloſely connected together in bundles ; 
each ſmall branch producing a bundle proportionable to 
its extent, and the number of its ramifications. 

Theſe ſmall veſicular or cellular bundles are termed 
lobules ; and as the great branches are divided into fmall 
ramifications, ſo the great lobules are divided into ſeveral 
ſmall ones. The cells or veſicles of each lobule have a 
free communication with. each other, but the ſeveral 
lobules do not communicate fo readily. | 

The lobules appear diſtinctly to be parted by another 
cellular ſubſtance, which. ſurrounds each of them, in 
proportion to their extent, and fills up the interſtices 
between them. This ſubſtance forms likewiſe a kind of 
irregular, membranous cells, which are thinner, looſer, 
and broader, than the bronchial veſicles, 

This ſubitance is diſperſed through every part of the 
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lungs, and forms cellular or ſpongy vaginæ, which 
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ſurround the tamifications of the bronchia and blog 
velicls; and is afterwards ſpread over the outer ſurf, 
of cach lung, where it forms a kind of fine cellular 
coat, joined to the general coat of that viſcus. 

When we blow into this interlobular ſubſtance, th. 
air compreſſes and flattens the lobuli ; and when we 
blow into the bronchial veſlels, they preſently ſwell; 
and if we contrive to blow with force, the air paſſes 
inſenſibly into the interlobular ſubſtance, We owe thi, 
obſervation to M. Helvetius. All the bronchial cell, 
are ſurrounded by a very fine reticular texture of th, 
ſmall extremities of arteries and veins, which commy. 
nicate every way with each other. The greateſt part ot 
this admirable ſtructure is the diſcovery of the illuſt;;. 
ous Malpighi. 

The blood veſſels of the lungs are of two kinds, one 
commonly called the pulmonary arteries and veins ; the 
other properly called the bronchial arteries and veins, 

Ihe pulmonary artery goes out from the right ventrice 
of the heart; and its trunk, having run almoſt direct! 
upward, as high as the curvature of the aorta, is divided 
into two lateral branches; one going to the right hand 
called the right pulmonary artery, the other to the left 
termed the left pulmonary artery. The right artery 
paſſes under the curvature of the aorta, and is con(c. 
quently longer than the left: they both run to the 
lungs, and are diſperſed through their whole ſubſtance 
by ramifications nearly like thoſe of the bronchia, and 
lying in the ſame directions. 

he pulmonary veins, having been diſtributed rough 
the lungs, in the ſame manner go out on each fide, 
two great branches, which open laterally into the reſer- 
voir, or muſcular bag, of the right l 

The ramifications of theſe two kinds of veſſels in the 
lungs are ſurrounded every where by the cellular ſub- 
ſtance already mentioned, which likewiſe gives them a 
kind of vagina; and the rete mirabile of Malpighi de- 
ſcribed above is formed by the capſular extremities of 
theſe veſjel;, It muſt be obſerved that the ramifications 
of the arteries are more numerous and larger than thoſe 
of the veins, which in all other parts of the body exceed 
the arteries, both in number and ſize. 

Beſides theſe capital blood veſſels, there are two others 
called the bronchial artery and vein ; the artery has be- 
come very famous of late, by the deſcription given of it 
by Mr. Ruyſch. The vein was doubted of for ſome 
time, but it exilts as really as the artery, and may be 
w_ demonſtrated. 

heſe two veſſels are very ſmall, appearing only like 
very fine arteries and veins coming from the aorta, vena 
cava, and their branches ; and they ſeem to have no 
other uſe but that of nouriſhing the lungs. 

The varieties in the origins of the bronchial arteries 
and veins, eſpecially of the arteries; their communica- 
tions or anaſtomoſes with each other, and with the 
neighbouring veſſels; and above all, the immediate 
anaſtomoſes of the bronchial artèry with the common 
pulmonary vein; are of great conſequence in the prac- 
tice of phyſic. | 

'The bronchial arteries come ſometimes from the an- 
terior part of the aorta deſcendens ſuperior, ſometimes 
from the fiſt intercoſtal artery, and ſometimes from one 
of the œſophagææ. They go out ſometimes, ſeparately, 
towards each lung; ſometimes by a ſmall common 
trunk, which afterwards divides to the right and left, 
near the bifurcation of the aſpera arteria and following 
ramifications of the bronchia. The left bronchial arte!y 
comes often from the aorta, and the right from the fi- 
perior intercoſtal, on the ſame ſide, becauſe of the ſitu- 
ation of the aorta, Fhere is likewiſe another which 
ariſes from the aorta poſteriorly, near the ſuperior intet- 
coſtal, and above the anterior bronchialis. 

The bronchial artery gives off a ſmall branch to th 
auricle of the heart, on the ſame fide, which commu- 
nicates immediately with the coronary artery. 

Sometimes one bronchial artery gives origin to ſev 
ſuperior intercoſtals, and ſometimes ſeveral bronchis! 
arteries ſend off ſeparately the fame number of intel. 
coſtals. The bronchial veins, as well as arteries, W*!* 
known to Galen; theſe veins are ſometimes branches d 
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The left vein is ſometimes a branch of | 
-unk of the intercoſtals of the ſame fide ; | 


or arch. 
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at Cmetimes both veins ate branches ot the gutturalis, 
he lungs have a great many nerves diſtributed 
12 Es a © ; . 9 
he 4 h them by fllaments which accompany the ramift- 
I \ uy E m * 7 * * o % - I 
= J 2 of the bronchia and blood veſlels, and are ſpread 
|, 0 cells coats, and all the membranous parts of the 
IC 159 8 8 as Oy 
by f The nervi ſympathetici medii and majores, 
es. 0 >. . A : LS 
is "monly called nerves of the eighth pair, or the inter- 
. . 1 1 articular 1 rmix 
Il als, form, behind each lung, a particular intermix- 
he called plexus pulmcmaris, from whence nervous 
( g . . 
u- Lments go out, which communicate with the plexus 
of lacus and ſtomachicus. 
i Os the ſurface of the human lungs, between the ex- 
Fal and cellular coat, we obſerve ſomething that 
ne 


ene lymphatic veſlels; but we ought to take care 
ne g yt to 2 for ſuch veſſels, a tranſparent reticular 
htxnce obſervable on the ſurface of the lungs, after 


le sing ſtrongly into the lobuli, this appearance being 
ly tirely owing to the air which paſſes through the bron - 
d n veſlels into the interlobular cells, and which, by 
d Woarating a certain number of lobuli, finds room to 
ft ee between them. The true lymphatic veſſels of the 
ry nos are moſt viſible in brutes ; and in an horſe parti- 
* Eilarly, one of theſe veſſels has been obſerved to run 
he one a great part of one edge of the lungs. 
e Under the root of each lung, that is, under that part 
d med by the ſubordinate trunk of the pulmonary 
Wrtcry, by the trunks of the pulmonary veins, and by 
h WS. crunk of the bronchia, there is a pretty broad mem- 
y Pinous ligament, which ties the poſterior edge of each 
f. Jung to the lateral parts of the vertebræ of the back, 
From that root all the way to the diaphragm. 
je WE Reſpiration is performed by organs of two kinds, one 
* f which may be looked upon as active, the other as 
4 five; the lungs are of the ſecond kind; and the firſt 
Y Womprehends, principally, the diaphragm and intercoſtal 
of Wn uſclcs. 
18 s ſoon as the intercoſtal muſcles begin to contract, 
le the arches ot the ribs are raiſed, together with the ſter- 
d eam, and placed at a greater diſtance from each other; 
by which means the cavity of the thorax is enlarged on 
s ic two lateral and anterior fides. 
- At the ſame inſtant the diaphragm is flatted, or 
it brought toward a plane by two motions, which are ap- 
e 3 parently contrary; that is, by the contraction of the 
0 diaphragm and the dilatation of the ribs, in which it is 


W inſerted, The external ſurface of the thorax being 
thus, in a manner, increaſed, and the cavity of the 
bronchial being, at the ſame time, and by the ſame 
mcans, leſs reſiſted, or preſſed upon, the ambient air 
Vields to the external preſſure, and inſinuates itſelf into 
the places where the preſſure is diminiſhed ; that is, 
into the aſpera arteria, and into all the ramifications of 
We the bronchia, all the way to the veſicles. This is what 
is called inſpiration. 
= [his motion of inſpiration is inftantaneous, and 
ccaſes in a moment, by the relaxation of the intercoſtal 
& muſcles; the elaſtic ligaments and cartilages of the ribs 
bringing them back, at the ſame time, to their former 
& ſituation, This motion by which the ribs are depreſſed, 
and brought nearer each other, is termed exſpiration. 
The pulmonary arteries and veins which accompany 
| the bronchia through all their ramifications, and ſur- 
round the veſicles, tranſmit the blood through their nar- 
row capillary extremities, and thereby change or modify 
it, at leaſt in three different manners. | 
6: The firſt change or modification which the blood un- 
dergoes in the lungs, is to have the coheſion of its parts 
broken, to be attenuated, pounded, and, as it were, 
reduced to powder. The ſecond is to be deprived of a 
certain quantity of ſerum, which tranſpires through the 
lungs, and is what we commonly call the breath. The 
third is to be in a manner reanimated, by the impreſſion 
of the air, whether the whole body of the air enters the 
blood, whether the common air is only the vehicle of 
lome finer parts which are conveyed to it, or whether 
the air only compreſſes, or ſhakes the blood, as it paſſes 
round the bronchial veſicles in the reticular capillary ex- 
tremities of the veſſels. 


he cartilages of the aſpera arteria, and bronchia, 
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ferve, in general, to compbſe a canal, the ſides of which 
will not fink in, or ſubſide by compteſſion, but will 
nevertheleſs yield to certain prefiures and impullcs 
without breaking. As thele cartilages are not complete 
circles, or rings, and as their circumferences are com- 
pleted by claflic membranes, they allow of thele dila- 
tations and contractions, which modulate the voice ; 
and as they are connected by elaſtic ligaments of a con- 
ſiderable breadih, the alternate elongation and contrac- 
tion of the bronchia arc facilitated in the motions of 
reſpiration. | 

LUNISOLAR, in aſtronomy and chronology, ſome- 
thing compoſed of the revolution of the fun and moon. 

Lux IisolAR Year, a period of years produced by 
multiplying the cycle of the moon, 19 by 28, that of 
the ſun; the product is 532; in which ſpace of time 
theſe luminaries return to the ſame point in the heavens. 

LUPERCALIA, in antiquity, feaſts inſtituted in 
honour of Pan; they were cclebrated on the 15th of 
February, or on the third day after the des, as Ovid 
obſerves. Ihe prieſts ran naked through the ſtreœets of 
Rome. | 

LUPERCI, the prieſts of Pan, of which there were 
two colleges, the Fabii and Quintilii; to theſe was 
added a third called Julii, in honour of Julius Ceſar. 

LUPUS, wolf, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 


. ſouthern hemiſphere, 


LURE, in falconry, a piece of leather made in the 
form of a bird, and ſometimes baited with a bit of fleſh, 
to call back a hawk. 

LUSTRE, the gloſs appearing on ſtuffs, ſilks, &c. 
and it likewiſe denotes the compoſition or manner ot 
giving that gloſs. 

Silks are gloſſed by waſhing in ſoap, then clear water, 
and dipping them in cold allum-water ; clothes and ſtufts 
by prethng. The luſtre of black taffaty is given by 
twice brewed beer boiled with orange or lemon-juice ; 
that of coloured taffaties with water of gourds diſtilled 
in an alembic. 

Curriers gloſs their black leather firſt with barberry- 
juice, then with gum-arabic, ale, vinegar, and Flan- 
ders glue boiled together : for coloured leather they uſe 
the white of an egg beat in water. 

Hats have a luſtre given them with common water, 
ſometimes a little black dye is added. The ſame luſtre 
ſerves for furs: for very black furs there is ſometimes 
prepared a luſtre of galls, copperas, Roman allum, ox's 
marrow, &c. 

LUSTRAL, in antiquity, is applied to the water 
uſed in their ceremonies, to ſprinkle and purify the 
people. 

LusTrRAL Day, in antiquity, that whereon the luſ- 
trations were performed for a child, and its name given. 

LUSTRATION, Expiation, in antiquity, ſacrifices 
or ceremonies by which the Romans purified their cities, 
helds, armies, or people defiled by any crime. 

Some luſtrations were public, others private. 

There were three manners of performing luſtrations, 
by fire and ſulphur, by water and by air; beſides the 
luſtration for children. 

LUSTRUM, among the Romans, denoted the ſpace 
of five years; as allo a ceremony or ſacrifice uſed by 
them after numbering their people every fifth year, 

LUTE, Lutum, in chemiſtry, a mixed, tenacious, 
ductile ſubſtance, which grows ſolid with drying, and 
applied to the junctures of veſlels for diſtillation, ſtops 
them up. 

When the object is merely aqueous, linſeed meal, 
ground fine, and well worked up into a ſtiff paſte with 
the white of an 788 makes a proper luting; it grows 
hard with heat, and if it happen to crack, it is repaired 
by a freſh application, 

In the diftillation of all fermented inflammable ſpi- 
rits . and volatile alkaline falts, a paſte made of the 
meal, well worked up with cold water, anſwers very 
well. 

In the diſtillation of mild acids or acetous liquors, a 
bladder ſteeped in water, till it grow ſlimy, makes an 
excellent luting. | 

A luting that acquires a ſtony hardneſs is neceſſary in 
the diſtillation of foſſil acids, as vitriol, ſea-ſalt, Mos 
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Which is called the philoſophical luting, and may be 
prepared from the calx of copperas and quick-lime, by 
boiling the caput mortuum in vitriol, in ſeveral parcels 
of water, till thoroughly waſhed, then drying the pow- 
der, and prelerviirs it in a cloſe veſſel. "This powder is 
to be rubbed with an equal quantity of quick-lime, and 
wrought into a paſte with the whites of eggs; firſt beat 
then; and this luting immediately applied, the veſſel 
being firtt a little heated. Or beat pure ſand and pot- 
ters clay together in ſuch proportion with water, till the 
matter no longer ſticks to the fingers: then add a fourth 
part of common lime; and the drier this is applied the 
better, provided it be left ductile, and the cracks are 
caſily ſtopped un by the ſame, 

To coat veilels in the ſtronger diſtillations with a 
naked fire, beat fat potters earth and powdered ſand 
with water into a well-wrought paſte, which will not 
ſtick to the fingers, adding a little common lime at the 
laſt, and beating them together: then, the veſſel being 
expoſed to the vapour of hot water, ſpread the cement 
all over it cquably with the hand, afterwards ſprinkle 
the ſurface of the coating with hot and dry ſand, and let 
the coat dry flowly in a cool place, minding to fill up 
the cracks. 

The London chemiſts uſe for the ſame purpoſe ſifted 
wood-aſhes beat up to a due conſiſtence with the white 
of eggs ord a little gum-water, The ſame ſervice may 
be performed in a more excellent manner by a mixture 
of linſced oil and ceruſs made by infolation or decoction, 
and afterwards ground upon a marble with freſh ceruſs, 
till the whole be of the conſiſtence of an unguent. 

LuTE, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtring kind. 

The Jute conliſts of the table; the body or belly, 
which has nine or ten ſides; the neck, which has nine 
or ten ſtops marked with ſtrings; and the head or crols, 
wherein are ſcrews for raiſing or lowering the ſtrings. 
In the middle of the table is a roſe for the paſſage of the 

ſound, There is alſo a bridge to which the ſtrings are 
taſtened, and a piece of ivory between the head and the 
neck, to which the other extremities of the ſtrings are 
fitted. The ſtrings are ſtruck with the right ET and 
with the left the ſtops are preſſed. 

LUTHERANISM, the ſentiments of Dr. Martin 
Luther and his followers, with regard to religion. 

Luther, the firſt reformer, was born at Eiſleben in 
Thuringia, in 1483. From the preachers of indulgences 
he proceeded to indulgences themſelves, and inveighed 
very warmly againſt the one and the other, and at-laſt 
he ſtruck at all the corruptions of the Romiſh church. 
He reduced the number of ſacraments to two, namely, 
baptiſm and the euchariſt ; but he belicved the impana- 
tion or conſubſtantiation, that is, that the matter of bread 
and wine remains with the body and blood of Chriſt; 
and herein is the main difference betwixt the Lutheran 
and Englith church. 

LUTHERANS, a ſect of proteſtants who profeſs 
Lutheraniſm. 

LUTHERN, in architecture, a kind of window over 
the cornice, in the roof of a building, ſtanding perpen- 
dicularly over the naked of the wall, and ſerving to illu- 
minate the upper ſtory. 

LUXATION, Luxatis, in ſurgery, the receſs or re- 
moval of the moveable extremity of a bone from the 
hollow or ſocket in which it naturally moved, accom- 
panied with a hindrance of motion. This removal is 
cither total or partial; the former is a luxation, and the 
latter a diſtortion. 

Ihe method of healing luxations is very near the ſame 
with that of fractures. | 

To cure a luxation two things are neceſſary ; firſt ; 
a reduction of the luxated parts; and, ſecondly, a reten- 
tion of them in their natural ſituation, 

We are alſo, during the courſe of the cure, by proper 
remedies and a due regimen, to mitigate the moſt trouble- 
{zme ſymptoms ant to prevent future ones, 

The retaining diſlocated bones, in their proper ſitua— 
tion, may be compaſſed with lets difficulty than in frac- 
tured bones; for luxations in the upper extremities 
ſeldom require any ſtrict bandage, or long reſt. But, 
men this happens in the lower extremities, the patient 
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ſhould reſt ſome days in His bed, and not ,, 
limb, till the joint has recovercd its ufual freq, 5 
In a luxation of long ſtanding likewiſe a band, 
reſt are altogether necellary, till the former vigou A 
ligaments is reſtofed ; though here, without , , MW 
motion, there will be danger of a ſtiffneſs. In ties 
time it will be proper to bathe the bandages plans 


is & 


ſerviceable. 
The treatment of the ſymptoms attending dig 
tions, as inflammations, tumors, pains, convulligns ky 
hemorrhages 1s the ſame as that in fractures and wou 
but after reduction they generally diſappear infenſch. 
When the ligaments are very much dcbilitateq, A. 
extremely ſerviceable, after having rubbed the pant al 
with warm linen, to foment it with burnt rectifcd fn 
of wine, and after that a quantity of ſome ftrengthe, 
ing ſpirit, as directed in fractures, applying a Prone 
bandage. - 


If a luxation is attended with a wound, the ei ghiceg. 


headed bandage is proper. An abſceſs ſhould b. nge! 
as ſoon as it is ripe ; for otherwiſe the pus will cr: 
the articulation or bone and produce a dangerous fiſtuly 
which can be remedied only by amputation. When d 
adjacent ligaments, tendons, and ſkin are broken ay 
deſtroyed, the cafe is then, according to Hippocray 
abſolutely incurable ; and they will be ſo far from um. 
ing firmly, that an attempt to reduce them will ec 
convulſions and a gangrene: for the preſervation g 
lite, therefore, the limb ſhould be immediately ampu. 
tated, 

LYCANTHROPY, Lycanthropia, in phyſic, a ſpe. 
cies of madneſs or melancholy, in which the patient 
wander about in the night time, and in every thing 
imitating the wolves. Some bite and ſnarl like dog, 
and hence it has been called cynanthropy. ; 

In the time of the fit the patient ſhould be treated wit 
8 the blood being ſuſtered to run till he ſain, 

eats of good juice, with baths of ſweet water, are 9 
be preſcribed. Whey is to be drank for three Cz; 
together, and a purge of hiera or colocynthis twice or 
or thrice adminiſtered. After purging, theriaca is tv : 
exhibited, together with other things proper ſor the 
cure of melancholy. 

LYCEUM, a celebrated ſchool at Athens, where 
Ariilotle explained his philoſophy. It conſiſted of por- 
tico's and trees planted in the quincunx form, hen 
the philoſophers diſputed walking. 

LY MPH, Lympha, in anatomy, a fine fluid, ſome. 
what mucilaginous, ſeparated in the body from the mals 
of blood, and contained in peculiar veſſels. 

Below the parotides, toward the maſtoide apophyſs, 
is fixed a ſmall round gland, of an even ſurface; and it 
is the uppermoſt of a great number of glands cf the 
ſame kind, which lie partly below the interitice be— 
tween the parotid and maxillary glands, and at difterent 
diſtances along the internal jugular vein, all the ws} 
to the lower part of the neck. Among theſe there is 4 
great number of tranſparent veſſels, with an appearance 
of numerous valves, that contain lymph. The vel: 
are called lymphatic veſſels, and the glands lymphatc 
glands. Some cf theſe glands are oblong, thick, fiat, 
and ſmall. - The lymphatic veſſels go out alternately by 
one extremity from one gland, and enter by the ur 
extremity ſome other gland near the- former, the en 
tremities in going out and entering being very mach 
ramified. The trunk is commonly ſingle, and the vals 
are ſo diſpoſed that the fluid can only run toward the 
thorax, but cannot return to the head. 

The lymph that comes from the head, neck, an! 
arms, is thrown into the jugular and ſubclavian wen, 
All the lympheducts in the thorax empty themſelves in 
the thoracic duct, and the lymph from all the reſt of tt 
body flows to the receptacle of the chyle; ſo that, doubt. 
leſs, its chief uſe is to dilute and perfect the chyle, be- 
tore 1t mixes with the blood. 

LYMPHATICS, Lymphedu&s, in anatomy, fie 


ſmall veſlels, that convey the lymph. See Lg. 
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dane itannic catalogue, nineteen ſtars. 
* in 1 7 SA in antiquity, an inſtrument of the 
| % n Lind, much uſed among the ancients. 

n the lyre, which all agree to be the firſt inſtru- 
Fc 


as the pfalterium, trigon, ſambucus, pectis, 
Rs, : : , % 
adis, barbiton, teſtudo, the two laſt being uſed pro- 
ny by Horace with the lyre and Cithara, Epigo- 
®, ſimmicium, and pandura, which were all ſtruck 
i 5 1 0 
u the hand, or a plectrum. 7 | 
var, among painters, &c. is an attribute of Apollo 
1 oy 66 . 
J (he mules. 


id Lyle, ſomething ſung or played on the lyre; but 
u | . J1rticularly it is applied to the ancient odes and 
wel 48 anſwering to our airs or ſongs, and may be 
8 a on inſtruments; though our madrigals degenerate 
. len from their original the ode, 
Ko his ſpecies of poetry Was originally employed in ce— 
| ring the prailes of gods and heroes ; though it was 
th urs introduced into feaſts and public diwerſions. 
= Barnes ſhews how unjult it is to exclude heroic 
* 4+; from this ſort of verſe, which is capable of all 
ip elevation ſuch matters require. 
„ he characteriſtic of this kind of poetry is the ſweet- 
ns, and variety of the verſe, the delicacy of the words 
= thoughts, the acrceableneſs of the numbers, and the 
ant. F . 

cription of things molt pleaſing in their own natures, 
Te At firſt the verſe of the lyric kind was only of one 
a d; but afterwards they ſo varied in the feet and num- 
* that their ſorts are now almoſt innumerable. 
ſpe [his kind of poem is diſtinguiſhed from all other odes 
Ha the happy tranſitions and digreſſions which it beauti- 
* ly admits, and the ſurprizing and naturally eaſy re- 
o d ns to the ſubject, which is not to be obtained without 


at judgment and genius. 
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cllation in the northern hemiſphere ; | 
in Ptolemy's and 1] ycho's catalogues, ten, 


che ſtringed kind in Greece, aroſe an infinite 
. ( - g k J 
1 - of others, diftering in ſhape and number of 
de * 1112 
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reſt, as poctry in general is from proſe, It is the bold 


common language the molt that is poſſible. Some odes 
there are likewiſe in the free and looſe manner, which 
ſcem to avoid all method, and yet are conducted by a 
very clear one; which affect tranſitions, ſeemingly with- 
out art, but for that reaſon have the more of it, delipht- 
ing in exclamations and frequent invocations of the 
mules ; which begin and end abruptly, and are carried 
on through a variety of matter, with a fort of divine 
athos, above rules and the commen forms of grammar. 
Pindar has ſet his ſucceflors the example of digteſſions 
and excurtions, 

To write a lyric poem are required not only a flowing 
imagination, brightneſs, life, ſublimity, and elegance, 
but the niceſt art and fineſt judgment, fo as to ſeen; luws- 
'| uriant, and not be ſo; and, under the they of tranſorct- 
| ling all laws, to preferve them. 
| Thoſe digreſſions which quite leave the ſubject, and 
i never return to it again, pleaſe leſs than fome others of 
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| a very different kind. The former are deſenſible, and 


|| ſometimes highly commendable; for.a port is not al- 
ways obliged to dwell upon the ſame argument from one 
end to the other, and theſe are rather tranitions than 
digrethons. But the digreſſions which arc chicfv to be 
admired, are ſuch as take occaſion from forne unt or 
circumſtance of the ſubject, to paſs on to ſotm-»-hat elſe 
not totally diſtinct from it, with which the imagination 
having been diverted for ſome time, new matter ſtarts 
up; and, from ſome new adjunct of that, the poet is 
brought back of a ſudden to his firit deſion. 

LYSIARCHA, in antiquity, a kind of magiſtrate 
who was pontift of Lycia, or ſuperintendant of the ſa- 
cred games of that province; being nearly the ſame with 
Aſiarcha and Syriarcha. 
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VI , of our alphabet: it is a liquid and labial 
9s conſonant, pronounced by ſtriking or mov- 
ing the under lip againſt the upper one: its ſound is al- 
ways the ſame in Engliſh ; and it admits no conſonant 
after it in the beginning of words and ſyllables, except 
in ſome Greek words, nor does it come after any in that 
caſe. It fuffers not the ſound of a, coming after it, to 
be heard, as in autumn, ſolemn, &c. 

M, in preſcription, ſignifies a maniple or handful ; 
and at the end of a receipt it imports miſce, or mingle. 

M, in aſtronomy, &c, denotes meridional, ſouthern ; 
ſometimes meridies, or mid-day. 

M. in law, the brand of a perſon convicted of man- 


Naughter, and admitted to the benefit of the cle y; 


it is burnt on the brawn of the left thumb. 
M, among the ancients, was a numeral letter, ſigni- 
fying a thouſand : when a daſh was added at he top of 


it, as M, it ſignified a thouſand times a thouſand. 
MACARONIC, Macaronian, a kind of burleſque 
poetry, conſiſting of a jumble of words of different lan- 
uages, with words of the vulgar tongue latiniſed, and 
; words moderniſed, 
MACE, Macis, the ſecond coat or covering of the 
nutmeg. 


It is a thin and flat membranous ſubſtance, of an 


oleaginous nature, a yellowiſh colour, extremely fra- 

rant, and of a pleaſant, but acrid and oleaginous taſte, 
Ie is to be choſen new, not dry, and of a fragrant ſmell 
tough, oleaginous, and of a good yellow. 

Mace abounds with the ſame ſort of oil that is found 
in the nutmeg ; but it is thinner in the mace, and is in 
a greater quantity. If the oil be ſeparated by diſtillation, 
what comes firſt over of it is thin, and limpid like water, 
and is of the moſt fragrant ſmell ; what follows this is 

ellowiſh, and ſomewhat thicker : and, finally, a third 
Lind comes over, if the fire be made more violent, which 
is reddiſh; and all three of theſe are ſo ſubtile and vo- 
latile, that if they are not kept in veſſels very cloſe ſtop- 
ped, great part will evaporate into the air, all their finer 
parts flying off. An oil may alſo be drawn from mace, 
in the ſame manner as from nutmeg, by expreſſion; it 
is afforded in a larger quantity this way, than from the 
nutmeg, and is of a ſomewhat ſofter conſiſtence. 
Mace is carminative, ſtomachic, and aſtringent; it 
poſſeſſes all the virtues of the nutmeg, if taken in a lar- 
ger doſe; and people have become delirious, for ſome 
hours, after an immoderate uſe of it. The oils of mace 
and nutmeg, whether prepared by diſtillation or by ex- 

reſſion, are ſo much of the ſame nature, that they may 
be indiſcriminately uſed for one another on all occaſions. 
They give eaſe in 2 and often, in nephritic caſes, 
taken internally from one drop to five or ſix of the diſ- 
tilled oil, or an equal quantity of the expreſſed ; and ex- 
ternally, they are of uſe to rub up paralytic limbs; they 
alſo aſſiſt digeſtion, and will often ſtop vomiting and 
hiccoughs, only by being rubbed on the regions of the 
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Or im,; the twelfth letter and ninth conſonant 


body 


in the directions wherein they act ut 


ſtomach. The nurſes have a cuſtom of applying oi 
mace, by expreſſion, to children's navels, to eaſe th 
gripes, and that often with ſucceſs j and we are aſſu 
y authors of credit, that rubbed on the temples, it p 
motes fleep. The oils, by diſtillation, are very prope 
added to the ſtronger cathartics in form of pills, 
prove excellent correctives. 
MACHINE, Machina, in general, whatever hz 
force ſufficient to raiſe or ſtop the motion of a he; 


Machines are either ſimple or compound; the im; 
ones are the ſeven mechanical powers, viz, leve 
balance, pully, axis and wheel, wedge, ſcrew, and! 
clined plane. See the articles, Powter, LEVIR, B 
LANCE, &c. 

From theſe the compound ones are formed by varic 
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combinations, and ſerve for different purpoſes; in 
hich, the ſame general law takes plare, viz. that t 
power and weight ſuſtain each other, when they are 
the inverſe proportion of the velociti 5 thev + uld ha 
ere put 
motion. Now, to apply this law to an, c..opound n 
chine, there are four things to be conſidercd: 1, 

moving power, or the force that puts the machine 
motion ; which may be either men or other anim 
weights, ſprings, the wind, a ftream of water, 
2. The velocity of this power, or the ſpace it me 


over in a given time. 3. The reſiſtance, or quantity 
the weight to be moved. 4. The velocity of t 
weight, or the ſpace it moves over in the fame gi 
time, 

The two firſt of theſe quantities are always in | 
reciprocal proportion of the two laſt ; that 1s, the pi 
duct of the firſt two muſt always be equal to that oft 
laſt: hence, three of theſe quantities being given, i 
eaſy to find the fourth ; for example, if the quantiy 
the power be 4, its velocity 15, and the velocity of! 
weight 2, then the reſiſtance, or quantity of the wei 


will be equal to 1 — — = — 30. 


Compound machines are extremely numerous, 
mills, pumps, wheel-carriages, clocks, fire-engin 
&c. See the articles Encine, MiLL, PUMP, War 
Wokks, &c. es. . 

In Plate LVII. fg. 3. is a compound machine, whe 
in are combined all the ſimple mechanical powers. 
contained in a frame A BCD, faſtened by the nu 
upon the ſtand = O, and held together by the pil 

Wand B. 1. The piece EF, whoſe fanes or © 
may be put in motion by the wind, or drawn by a 
faſtened at F, repreſents the lever and balance. * 
right angles to this is joined the perpendicular * 
GH, having upon it the endleſs ſcrew H, w_ 
alſo be * as a wedge. 3: This endlels 15 a 
or worm, takes the ſkew teeth of the wheel K, 7 wi 
the axis in peritrochio; and, in turning round; 1 
up the firing LM upon its axis, Which paſſing 
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lies at M and N, or drawing by a tackle of five, | ſpring, which require to be wound up. When theſe can- 
the * weight P. But as the ſcrew has no progreſſive || not be had, or cannot ſerve our end, we have recouric 
age — its axis, it cannot here be ſaid to take in the || to ſome living power, as men, horſes, &c. 
_—_ lane ; therefore, to make this engine take in 4. Men may apply their ſtrength ſeveral ways in work - 
_—_ © chanical powers, we may add the inclined || ing a machine. A man of ordinary ſtrength, turning a 
all the QR, by making it reſt on the ground at QR, || roller by the handle,, can act for a whole day e a 
. ** pillar B at 1g; whereby the force of the || reſiſtance equal to thirty pounds weight : and if b n 
and on drawing at F, will be farther increaſed in the || ten hours in a day, he will raiſe a weight of 3 det 


cage? QT, the length of the plane, to T'S, its || in a ſecond; or if the weight be greater, he will raiſe it fo 
N much leſs in proportion. | 

= whole force gained by this machine is found 4 But a man may act, for a ſmall time, againſt a reſiſt- 
omparing the ſpace gone through by the point F, wit ance of 50 lb. or more. 

ha height that the weight is raiſed in any determinate If two men work at a windlaſs or roller, they can more 


number of revolutions of F ; and this force is fo conſi- eaſily draw up 70 Ib. than one man can 30 lb. provided 
derable, that an hundred pounds weight at P will the elbow of one of the handles be at right angles to 
be eaſily raiſed by the hair of a man's head drawing || that of the other. And with a fly or heavy wheel ap- 
. N plied to it, a man may do one-third part more work; and 

In cranes, and many other machines, the power is ſo || for a little while act with a force, or overcome © conti- 
applied to one part of the machine, as to act immediate- || nual reſiſtance, of 80 Ib. and work a whole day when 
ly upon the weight; but there are others, as the engine || the reſiſtance is but 40 lb. 


for driving piles, in which the force of the power is ac- Men uſed to carrying, ſuch as porters, will carry ſome 

cumulated, before the weight 1s acted on at all. 150 lb. others 200 or 2501b. according to their ſtrength, 
The following rules, which are taken from Mr, A man can draw but about 70 or 80 lb. horizontally ; 

Emerſon's Treatiſe, will direct the mechanic how he || for he can but apply about hall his weight. : 

may contrive his machine, that it may anſwer the in- If the weight of a man be 140 lb. he can act with no 

tended purpoſe to the beſt advantage : greater force in thruſting horizontally, at the height of 
1. Having affigned the proportion of your power and || his ſhoulders, than 27 lb. 

the weight to be raiſed, the next thing is to conſider how A horle draws to greateſt advantage, when the line of 


to combine levers, wheels, pullies, &c. ſo that working || direction is a little elevated above the horizon, and the 
together, they may be able to give a velocity to the || power acts againſt his breaſt ; and can draw 200 lb. for 
power, which ſhall be to that of the weight ſomething || eight hours in a day, at two miles and a half an hour. It 

reater than in the proportion of the weight to the power, || he draws 240 Ib. he can work but fix hours, and not 
Fhis done, you muſt eſtimate your quantity of friction, || quite ſo faſt; and in both cales, if he carries ſome 
and if the velocity of the power be to that of the weight weight, he will draw better than if he carried none. 
{till in a greater proportion than the weight and friction And this is the weight a horſe is ſuppoſed to be able to 
taken together is to the power; then your machine will draw over a pully out of a well. In a cart, a horſe may 
be able to raiſe the weight. And note, this proportion || draw 1000 lb. he moſt force a horſe can exert is 
muſt be ſo much greater, as you would have your engine || when he draws ſomething above a horizontal poſition. 
work faſter. The worſt way of applying the ſtrength of a horſe, is 

2. But the proportion of the velocity of the power and || to make him carry or draw up a hill- And three men, 
weight muſt not be made too great neither: for it is a || with 1001b. on their backs, will Climb up a ſteep hill 
fault to give a machine too much power, as well as too || faſter than a horſe with zoo lb. 


little. For if the power can raiſe the weight and over- || A rour? walk for a horſe to draw in, at a mill, &c. 
come the reſiſtance, and the engine perform its proper || ſhould , de leſs than forty feet diameter. 
effect in a convenient time, and works well, it is ſuffi- 5. E , machine ought to be made of as few parts, 


cient for the end propoſed. - And it is in vain to make || and thoſe as ſimple as poſſible, to anſwer its purpoſe ; 

more additions to the engine to increaſe the power any. not only becauſe the expence of making and repairing 

further; for that would not only be a needleſs expence, || will be leſs, but it will alſo be lefs liable to any diſorder. 

but the engine would loſe time in working. © © Andit is needleſs to do a thing with many, which may 
3. As to the power applied to work the engine, it may be done with fewer parts, 


— 
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be either a living power, as men, horſes, &c. or an arti- 6. If a weight is to be raiſed but a very little way, the 
ficial power, as a ſpring, &c. or a natural power, as || lever is the moſt ſimple, eaſy, and ready machine. Or 
wind, water, fire, weights, &c. if the hg be very great, the common ſcrew is moſt 

When the ju ages of the power is known, it mat- proper. But if the weight is to be raiſed a great way, 


ters not as to the effect what kind of power it is; for || the wheel and axle is a proper power, and blocks and 
the ſame quantity of any ſort will produce the ſame ef- || pullies are eaſier ſtill ; and the ſame may be done by help 
fect. And different ſorts of powers may be applied in || of the perpetual ſcrew, 
an equal quantity, a great variety of ways. Great wheels to be wrought by men or cattle are of 
The moſt eaſy power applied to a machine is weight, || moſt uſe and convenience, when their axles are perpen- 
if it be capable of effecting the thing deſigned. If not, || dicular to the horizon; but if by water, &c. then it is 
then wind, water, &c. if that can conveniently be had, || beſt to have their axles horizontal. | 
and without much expence. 7. As to the combination of ſimple machines toge- 
A ſpring is alſo a convenient moving power for ſeveral || ther, to make a compound one; though the lever 
machines. But it never acts equally as a weight does; when ſimple cannot raiſe a weight to any great height, 
but is ſtronger when much bent, than when but a little || and in this caſe is of little ſervice; yet it is of great uſe 
bent, and that in proportion to the degree of bending, or || when compounded with others. Thus the ſpokes of a 
the diſtance it is forced to. But ſprings grow weaker by || great wheel are all levers perpetually acting; and a 
often bending, or remaining long bent; yet they recover || beam fixed to the axis to draw the wheel about by men, 
part of their ſtrength by lying unbent. or horſes, is a lever. The lever alſo may be combined 
The natural powers vied and water may be applied || with the ſcrew, but not conveniently with pullies or with 
with vaſt advantage to the working of great engines || the wedge. The wheel and axle is combined with great 
when managed with ſkill and judgment. The due ap- advantage with pullies. The ſcrew is not well combined 
plication of theſe has much abridged the labours of men. || with pullies ; but the perpetual ſcrew combined with 
For there is ſcarce any labour to be performed, but an || the wheel is very ſerviceable. The wedge cannot be com- 
ingenious artificer can tell how to apply theſe powers to || bined with any other mechanical power.; and it only 
execute his deſign, and anſwer uis purpoſe. For any || performs its effect by percuſſion ; but this force of per- 
conſtant motion being given, it may, by due application, || cuffion may be increaſed by engines. 
be made to produce any other motions we deſire. There- Pullies may be combined with pullies, and wheels with 
fore theſe powers are the moſt eaſy and uſeful, and of the || wheels. Therefore if any ſingle wheel would be too 
greateſt benefit to mankind. Beſides, they coſt nothing, || large, and take up too much room, it may be divided 
nor require any repetition or renewing, like a weight or a || into two or three more wheels and trundles, or wheels 
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and pinions, as in clock-work ; ſo as to have the ſame 
power, and perform the ſame effect. 

In wheels with teeth, the number of teeth which play 
together in two wheels ought to be prime to each other, 
that the ſame teeth may not meet at every revolution; for 
when different teeth meet, they by degrees wear them- 
ſelves into a proper figure : therefore they ſhould be con- 
trived that the ſame teeth meet as ſeldom as poſſible. 

8. The ſtrength of cvery part of the machine ought to 
be made proportional to the ſtreſs it is to bear. And 
therefore let every lever be mace ſo much ſtronger, as its 
length and the weight it is to ſupport is greater; and Jet 
its ſtrength diminiſh proportionally from the fulcrum, 
or point where the greate!t ſtreſs is, to each end, Ihe 
axles of wheels and pullies muſt be ſo much ſtronger as 
they are to bear greater weight. The teeth of wheels, 
and the wheels themſelves, which act with greater force, 
muſt be proportionally ſtronger. And in any combina- 
tion of wheels and axles, make their ſtrength diminiſh 

radually from the weight to the power, ſo that the 

trength of every part be reciprocally as the velocity it 
has. The ſtrength of ropes mult be according to their 
tenſion, and that is as the ſquares of their diameters. 
And in general whatever parts a machine is compoſed of, 
the ſtrength of every, particular part of it muſt be adjuſt- 
cd to the ſtreſs upon it; therefore in ſquare beams the 
cubes of the diameters muſt be made proportional to the 
ſtreſs they bear. And let no part be ſtronger or bigger 
thin is neceſſary for the ſtreſs upon it: not only for the 
caſe and well going of the machine, but for diminithing 
the friction, For all ſuperfluous matter in any part ot it, 
is nothing but a dead weight upon the machine, and 
ſerves for nothing but to clog its motion. And he is by 
no means a perfect mechanic, that does only adjuſt the 
ſtrength to the ſtreſs, but who alſo contrives all the parts 
to Jaff equally well, that the whole machine may fail to- 
gether. 
9. To have the friction as little as poſſible, the ma- 
chine ought to be made of the feweſt and ſimpleſt parts. 


1 e5 
1 


in a ſmall machine they are more ſenſible; but in a +4; 
one almoſt vaniſh : therefore great machines will angie 
better than ſmaller, in all feſpects, except in flten,,, 
For the greater the machine, the weaker it is, and 
able to reſiſt any violence. 8 


meaſure the velocity and force of the water. 
the velocity, drop in pieces of ſticks, &c. and (1, 
ſerve how tar they are carried in a ſecond, or any g 
time, IE 


ing receptacle of water, the velocity will be found {-,, 
the depth of the hole below the ſurface, | 


The diameters of the wheels and pullics ought to be large, 
and the diameters of the arbors or ſpindles they run on, 
as ſmall as can be conſiſtent with their ſtrength. 
ropes and cords muſt be as pliable as poſſible, and for 
that end rubbed with tar or greaſe; the teeth of wheels 
muſt be made to fit and fill up the openings; and cut into 
the form of epicycloids. All the axles, where the mo- 
tion is, and all tecth where they work, and all parts 
that in working rub upon one another, mult be made 
ſmooth ; and when the machine goes, muſt be oiled or 
greaſed, | 

10. When any motion is to be long continued, con- 
trive the power to move or act always one way, if it can 
be done. For this is better and eafier performed than 
when the motion is interrupted, and the power is forced 
to move firſt one way and then another; becauſe every 
new change of motion requires a new additional force to 
effect it. Beſides, a body in motion cannot ſuddenly re- 
ceive a contrary motion, without great violence. And 
the GAY any part of the machine contrary ways by 
turns, with ſudden jerks, tends only to ſhake the ma- 
chine to pieces. 

11. In a machine that moves always one way, endea- 
vour to have the motion uniform. 

12. But when the nature of the thing requires that a 
motion is to be ſuddenly communicated to a body, or 
ſuddenly ſtopped ; to prevent any damage or violence to 
the engine, by a ſudden jolt, let the force act againſt 
ſome ſpring, or beam of wood, which may ſupply the 
place of a ſpring. 

13. In regard to the ſize of the machine; let it be 
made as large as it can conveniently, The greater the 
machine, the exaQter it will work, and perform all its 
motions the better, For there will always be ſome errors 
in the making, as well as in the materials; and conſe- 
quently in the working of the machine. The reſiſtance 
of the medium in ſome machines has a ſenſible effect. But 
all theſe mechanical errors bear a leſs proportion to the 
motion of the machine in great machines than in little 
ones; being nearly reciprocally as their diameters ; ſup- 
poſing they are made of the tame matter, and with the 
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vantage to have a great number of floats, or paddles, fer 


far leſs is done. 


tame accuracy, and are equally well hnifhed : therefore 
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14. For engines that go by water, it is neccf;,,, 
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But if it lows through a hole in a reſervoir, or ſt 


Thus let 5=16 -, feet. v= velocity of the fluid Per fo. 
cond, B = the area of the hole. II = height of tl. 


water; all in feet. Then the velocity v=4/ 25H; any 


its force = the weight of the quantity — B or HBA 
2 5 ; 


624 
water, or = 775 H B hundred weight: becauſe a cube 


foot is 52 4 1b. avoird. Alſo a hogſhead is abou: 9 
feet, or 531 lb. and a ton is four hogſheads. a 

When you have but a ſmall quantity of water, vou 
muſt contrive it td fall as high as you can, to have 4 
greater velocity, and conſequently more force upon the 
engine. 

15. If water is to be conveyed through pipes to z 
great diſtance, and the deſcent be but ſmall; ſo much 
larger pipes mutt be uſed, becauſe the water will come 
flow. 

Water ſhould not be driven through pipes faſter than 
four feet per ſecond, by reaſon of the friction of the tubes. 
Nor ſhould it be much wire-drawn, that is, ſqueezed 
through ſmaller pipes; for that creates a reſiſtance, 
water-way 1s leſs in narrow pipes. 

16. When any work is to be performed by a water 
wheel, moved by the water running under it and ſteik— 
ing the paddles, or ladle boards; the channel it move; 
in ought to be ſomething wider than the hole of the adiu- 
tage, and ſo cloſe to the floats on every fide, as to let 
little or no water paſs; and when paſt the wheel, ty 
open a little that the water may ſpread. It is of no ad. 


theſe paſt the perpendicular are reſiſted by the back water, 
and thoſe before it are ſtruck obliquely, The greatc|t 
effect that ſuch a wheel can perform, in communicatios 
any motion, is when the paddles of the wheel mots 
with 4 the velocity of the water; in which caſe, the 
force upon the paddles is + only ; ſuppoſing the abſolute 
force of the water ayain't the paddle, when the wheel 
ſtands till, to be 1. So that the utmoſt motion which 
the wheel can generate, is but +, of that which the force 
of the water againſt the paddles at reſt, would produce, 
This is when the wheel is at the beſt; but oftentimes 


There is {till another ſpecies of machine, which adds 
by a diſtinct power, the compreſſion and expanſion of 
air; and the following inſtances will ſufficiently explain 
the manner in which that power acts. 

They were invented and brought to perfection by the 
ingenious Mr. Blakey; who has obtained his mojefty's 
patent for ſecuring to himſelf the advantages that may 
reſult from their ule, 7 

Plate LVII. fg. 2. is a founta in which ads by com- 
preſſion of air; it conſiſts of four cocks and pipes, with 
two copper veſlels, one above the other; it could have 
been made with one cock and pipe I-{s, but in order to 
render it more clear, it was thought H rer to ſhew two 
diſtinct tubes, for the water to be ſcen * from one, 
while it is ſtopped in the other, p 

To ſet this machine in action, the . L and. 
being empty, the cocks O and B muſt 0p{ned, which 
lets water run from the ciſtern A thro} the pipe C, 
into the funnel D, and the veſel b, will go out at 
N when E is full. Then B, D, and , muſt be hut, 
and F opened, which laſt lets water g from the ciſtern 
A into the funnel H, down the pine ! into the veſſel L: 
as it fills, the water forces the air ta through the pipe 
M into the veſſel E, and preſtee o de ſurface of the 
water therein, which makes it id and form a plea- 


| ſant jet, P, which latts till al! 5 er is out of the veßtel 
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chine to pieces. 


fame accuracy, and are equally well finiſned: therefore 
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and pinions, as in clock-work z ſo as to have the ſame 
power, and perform the fame effect. 

In wheels with teeth, the number of teeth which play 
together in two wheels ought to be prime to each other, 
that the ſame teeth may not meet at every revolution; for 
when different teeth meet, they by degrees wear them- 
ſelves into a proper figure : therefore they ſhould be con- 
trived that the ſame tecth meet as ſeldom as poſſible, 

8. The ſtrength of every part of the machine ought to 
be made proportional to the ſtreſs it is to bear. And 
therefore let every lever be mace ſo much ſtronger, as its 
length and the weight it is to ſupport is greater; and Jet 
its ſtrength diminiſh proportionally from the fulcrum, 
or point where the greate!t ftreſs is, to each end. I he 
axles of wheels and pullies muſt be ſo much ſtronger as 
they are to bear greater weight. The teeth of wheels, 
and the wheels themſelves, which act with greater force, 
muſt be proportionally ſtronger. And in any combina- 
tion of wheels and axles, make their ſtrength diminiſh 

radually from the weight to the power, ſo that the 
Drength of every part be reciprocally as the velocity it 
has. The ſtrength of ropes mult be according to their 
tenſion, and that is as the ſquares of their diameters, 
And in general whatever parts a machine is compoſed of, 
the ſtrength of every, particular part of it muſt be adjuſt- 
ed to the ſtreſs upon it; therefore in ſquare beams the 
cubes of the diameters muſt be made proportional to the 
ſtreſs they bear. And let no part be ſtronger or bigger 
thin is neceſſary for the ſtreſs upon it : not only for the 
eaſe and well going of the machine, but for diminiſhing 
the friction, Far all ſuperfluous matter in any part ot it, 
is nothing but a dead weight upon the machine, and 
ſerves for nothing but to clog its motion. And he is by 
no means a perfect mechanic, that does only adjuſt the 
ſtrength to the ſtreſs, but who alſo contrives all the parts 
to Jaff equally well, that the whole machine may fail to- 
gether. 

9. To have the friction as little as poſſible, the ma- 
chine ought to be made of the feweſt and ſimpleſt parts. 
The diameters of the wheels and pullies ought to be large, 
and the diameters of the arbors or ſpindles they run on, 
as ſmall as can be conſiſtent with their ſtrength. All 
ropes and cords muſt be as pliable as poſſible, and for 
that end rubbed with tar or greaſe ; the teeth of wheels 
muſt be made to fit and fill up the openings; and cut into 
the form of epicycloids. All the axles, where the mo- 
tion is, and all tecth where they work, and all parts 
that in working rub upon one another, muſt be made 
ſmooth ; and when the machine goes, muſt be oiled or 
greaſed, | 

10. When any motion is to be long continued, con- 
trive the power to move or act always one way, if it can 
be done. For this is better and eafier performed than 
when the motion is interrupted, and the power 1s forced 
to move firſt one way and then another; becauſe every 
new change of motion requires a new additional force to 
effect it. Beſides, a body in motion cannot ſuddenly re- 
ceive a contrary motion, without great violence. And 
the 5 any part of the machine contrary ways by 
turns, with ſudden jerks, tends only to ſhake the ma- 


11. In a machine that moves always one way, endea- 
vour to have the motion uniform. 

12. But when the nature of the thing requires that a 
motion is to be ſuddenly communicated to a body, or 
ſuddenly ſtopped; to prevent any damage or violence to 
the engine, by a ſudden jolt, let the force act againſt 
ſome ſpring, or beam of wood, which may ſupply the 
place of a ſpring. 

13. In regard to the ſize of the machine; let it be 
made as large as it can conveniently, The greater the 
machine, the exacter it will work, and perform all its 
motions the better, For there will always be ſome errors 
in the making, as well as in the materials; and conſe- 
quently in the working of the machine. The reſiſtance 
of the medium in ſome machines has a ſenſible effect. But 
all theſe mechanical errors bear a leſs proportion to the 
motion of the machine in great machines than in little 
ones; being nearly reciprocally as their diameters ; ſup- 
poſing they are made of the ſame matter, and with the 
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in a ſmall machine they are more ſenſible; but in à +-.,; 
one almoſt vaniſh: therefore great machines will As be 
better than ſmaller, in all reſpe&s, except in fron, 
For the greater the machine, the weaker it is, ang l 
able to reſiſt any violence. 
14. For engines that go by water, it is neceſſary ., 
meaſure the velocity and force of the water. Jo .... 
the velocity, drop in pieces of ſticks, &c. and key 
ſerve how far they are carried in a ſecond, or any gl. : 
time, 5 
But if it flows through a hole in a reſervoir, or ſtand 
ing receptacle of water, the velocity will be found from 
che depth of the hole below the anten 
Thus let s=16 , feet. v= velocity of the fluid per g. 
cond, B = the area of the hole, II = height of th. 


water; all in feet. Then the velocity v=4/ 25 Hz; ang 
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its force = the weight of the quantity — B or HB of 
T's a 


62 
water, or = = H B hundred weight: becauſe a cubic 


foot is = 62 4 Ib. avoird. Alſo a hogſhead is about 9 
feet, or 531 lb. and a ton is four hogſheads. 

When you have but a ſmall quantity of water, you 
muſt contrive it td fall as high as you can, to have the 
greater velocity, and conſequently more force upon the 
engine. | 

15. If water is to be conveyed through pipes to 3 
great diſtance. and the deſcent be but ſmall; ſo much 
* pipes muſt be uſed, becauſe the water will come 

o. 

Water ſhould not be driven through pipes faſter than 
four feet per ſecond, by reaſon of the friction of the tubes. 
Nor ſhould it be much wire- drawn, that is, ſqueezed 
through ſmaller pipes; for that creates a reſiſtance, as 
water-way 1s leſs in narrow pipes. 

16. When any work is to be performed by a water 
wheel, moved by the water running under it and ſtrik- 
ing the paddles, or ladle boards; the channel it moves 
in ought to be ſomething wider than the hole of the adi u- 
tage, and ſo cloſe to the floats on every ſide, as to let 
little or no water paſs; and when paſt the wheel, to 
open a little that the water may ſpread. It is of no ad- 
vantage to have a great number of floats, or paddles, for 
theſe paſt the perpendicular are reſiſted by the back water, 
and thoſe before it are ſtruck obliquely, The greatcit 
effect that ſuch a wheel can perform, in communicating 
any motion, is when the paddles of the wheel move 
with + the velocity of the water; in which caſe, the 
force upon the paddles is + only; ſuppoſing the abſolute 
force of the water ayain't the paddle, when the wheel 
ſtands ſtill, to be x. So that the utmoſt motion which 
the wheel can generate, is but +, of that which the force 
of the water againſt the paddles at reſt, would produce. 
This is when the wheel is at the beſt; but oftentimes 
far leſs is done. 

There is {till another ſpecies of machine, which acts 
by a diſtin& power, the compreſſion and expanſion of 
air: and the following inſtances will ſufficiently explain 
the manner in which that power acts. 

They were invented and brought to perfection by the 
ingenious Mr. Blakey; who has obtained his majeſty's | 
patent for ſecuring to himſelf the advantages that may 
reſult from their ule, 

Plate LVII. fg. 2. is a founta in which ads by com- 
preſſion of air; it conſiſts of four cocks and pipes, with 
two copper veſlels, one above the other; it could have 
been made with one cock and pipe leſe, but in order to 
render it more clear, it was thought h ter to ſhew two 


diſtinct tubes, for the water to be ſcen inc from one, 
while it is ſtopped in the other. i 

To ſet this machine in action, the vo17i: L and I 
being empty, the cocks O and B muſt opened, which 


lets water run from the ciſtern A thru the pipe C, 
into the funnel D, and the veſſel E, i will go out at 
N when E is full. Then B, D, and O, mutt be ſhut, 
and F opened, which laſt lets water ru from the ciſtern 
A into the funnel H, down the pine ! into the veſſel L: 
as it fills, the water forces the air tu through the pipe 
M into the veſlel E. and preſtes on the ſurface of the 


= 
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water therein, which makes it aid and form a plea- 
ſant jet, P, which laſts till all the wer is out of the veſſel 
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1 re; F muſt be ſhut, and O, 

hen the 1 K lets the water run from 

d B, _— — time the water runs out at O, 

0 * all out, O, D, and B, muſt be ſhut. And 

h, v Av turning the cocks, as above, the fountain 

. play as long as there is water in the 
IC 


pA. . : i in action by com- 
7 is a machine put in action by 
. we = 10 3 . itſelf. "The whole conſiſts 
pn 0 veſſels and pipes divided into ſtages, in 
2 to the firlt fall of water, and the height 
i. raiſed. The height of the firſt ſtage is 
* B to the level of the cock 8. The height of 
anne lage is taken from the orifice O, of the con- 
. ipe M, to the level of the ſame cock 8. 1 
4 firſt apparatus, a ſpring of water runs from the 
h or reſervoir A through the cock B; Cis a ciſtern 
* veſſel B which is joined by the water pipe E, 
r pipe F, to the under veſſel R; G is a, ballanced 
n Abich is faſtened to the key of the cock 8, which 
turn the cocks H and 8; 1 is a communicating 
3 the ciſtern C to the veſſel D; L is a valve in 
\ is a clack, which riſes to let the water run from 
tern C through the pipe I into the veſſel D ; M 
onducting pipe which has a valve N, and init a 
which riſes to let the water go up and pour out 
orifice O; P is a conducting pipe to receive water 
the ciſtern C, that it ſhould not be overflowed. 
makes the firſt ſtage, which anſwers nearly to 
is called a lift in pine works, OR 
he ſecond ſtage of apparatus is marked with italic 
© cis the ciſtern over the veſſel d, which is joined 
e water- pipe e, and air-pipe f, to the under veſſel 2; 
balanced trough, which is faſtened to the key of 
ock , which is to turn the cocks h and 5s; i is a 
nunicating pipe from the ciſtern c to the veſſel ; 
valve, in which is a clack, which riſes to let the 
run from the ciſtern c, through the pipe 7 into the 
4; lis a valve, in which is a clack that riſes to let 
ater run from c through i into d; mm is a conduct- 
ipe; mis a valve, in which is a clack which riſes 
t the water go up and pour out at the orifice o; p is 
lucting pipe. 
order 7 4 this machine at work, the balanced 
þh G muſt be preſſed down, and the cock B opened, 
q lets water run into the ciſtern C, through the pi 
iſes the clack in the valve L, and fills the veſſel D, 
h when full, the water riſes in the ciſtern C till it 
to the orifice of the pipe E; then the balanced 
ph is let looſe, which rifes and opens the clack H, 
ſhuts the cock S. As the water runs down the pipe 
rough the cock H into the veſſel R, it is ſtopped by 
ock $ and riſes in R, which obliges the air in the 
veſſel R to riſe through the SO F; which air- 
is capped at T, and the cap ſoldered to the upper 
of the veſſel D, the air goes down the ſaid b eg 
oh a few holes made on the top of the veſſel D, in 
tide of the cap T, and ſo is forced to preſs on the 
ce. of the water in the veſſel D, and preſſes on the 
D, goes up M, raiſes the clack in the valve N, 
uns out at the orifice O. When all the water is 
of the veſſel D, it riſes in the ciſtern C, and runs 
it the orifice of the conductin pipe P, which loads 
alanced trough G, makes it 15 I, and pulls the rod 


bat is faſtened to the turn-key W, which ſhuts the 


H. At the ſame time, the trough G falls, and 
s the cock 8, to the key of which the balanced 
ph is faſtened, As ſoon as $ is opened, it lets out 
vater from R, which increaſes the weight of G, 


makes it fall down very quick, and entirely opens 


ock S for the water in the veſſel R to run out free- 
At the ſame time that the cock S is opened, the 
rin the ciſtern C runs through the pipe I, lifts up 
lack L, and riſes in the veſſel D, which is as ſoon 
as the veſſel R is empty, When all the water is 
of the veſſel R, the * trough G riſes and 
the cock 8, and opens H; and as the water con- 
ly runs out from B, it ſoon fills the ciſtern C, and 
down the pipe E, and repeats the ſime operation 


fore, enforcing the water up the pipe M, out at the 
EUN br. 7 


orifice O, and ſo continues the firſt apparatus as long as 
the water runs out at the cock B. 

The ſecond apparatus is worked in the ſame manner, 
excepting that inſtead of the trough or reſervoir A, and 
the water's running out of the cock B, the water runs 
out of the oritice O, of the pipe M in the firſt apparatus 
into the ciſtern c, and through the pipe i, &c. 

Plate L. VIII. fg. 2. is a hand machine, works by power 
of expanſion and condenſation of air ; will force up any 
quantity of water, in proportion to the ſize and ſtrength 
of the veſſels, which conſiſt of a boiler A, its pipe B, and 
its cock f; on the cover of A is faſtened a funnel c with 
the gage pipe ; D, D, D, is the ſteam-pipe, which 
goes from the boiler A to the receiver E; G is a large 
cock, faſtened to the pipe W W, which lets water run 
from the ciſtern H into the receiver E; F is an air- 
cock ; I is a little cock which lets water run from the 
clack-box L, through RR and B, to feed the boilec A; 
M is a communicating pipe from the receiver E to the 
clack-box L; N is a conducting pipe, through which 
the water is made to riſe and fall out of the orifice O; 
P, P, are the communicating rods pinned to the turn- 
keys of the above mentioned cocks; Q is the handle 
with which the cocks are opened and ſhut; t is a cock 
to let water out from the boiler, 

Jo make this machine work, the handle Q muſt be 
hoiſted up, which puſhes the communicating rods P P, 
and opens the air-cock F, the cock G (which G lets 
water run from the ciſtern H into the receiver E) and 
the little cock I, which is to feed the boiler A. When 
the water begins to run out of the cock F, the handle 
Q muſt immediately be puſhed down, which ſhuts the 
cocks I, G, and F. Water muſt then be poured into the 
funnel C; which water falls into the boiler A, till it 
riſes up to the orifice of the gauge pipe u; then the fun- 
nel cock muſt be ſhut. f 

Fire now muſt be made under the boiler A, which makes 
the water boil and ſteam, to riſe, and force itſelf through 
the pipe D D D, on the air which is upon the ſurface 
of the water in the receiver E; which air preſſes the wa- 
ter down, and through the pipe M, raiſes the clack 8, 
runs up N, and out at the orifice O, till all the water 
is expelled from the receiver E, when the air inſtantane- 
ouſly follows, and cauſes a great guſh of water to fly out 
of the orifice O; after which the handle Q muſt be 
hoiſted up again, to begin another operation : and thus 
may the machine be kept working as long as fire is un- 
der the boiler A. . | 

This engine is very proper for ſupplying houſes or 

ardens with water; the effects of it are ſimple, and may 
6 conceived by the meaneſt capacities, 


Plate LVIII. fe. 3 This machine is made to work by 


the powers of condenſion and expanſion ; the firſt of 
theſe powers have the advantage of raifing water into a 
cylinder of any ſize, even if it could be made to contain 
a thouſand tons; but this power of condenſion is limited 
in the height to which it can make water riſe. 

This engine conſiſts of a boiler A; a cylinder B; 
a communicating pipe C; a ſuction-pipe D; with a 
clack-box E; conducting pipe F, with its reſervoir G. 
h is the ſteam-cock; 7 is the injecting cock; g is a 
valve-cock ; + is the boiler's ſmall leading cock; o is the 
boiler's pipe; pp is the ſteam-pipe ; / is ar air cock and 
valve; m is a turn-key, and x a floater faftened to the 
turn-key m ; g is a cock made uſe of occaſionally, to let 
off air; z is a cock to let out water from the boiler. 

To ſet this machine at work, water muſt be poured 
into the reſervoir G till it is full; then the cock q muſt 
be opened ; after which, water muſt be poured into the 
funnel v, till it riſe in the boiler A; up to the orifice of 
the gauge-pipe &. 

7 fire muſt be made under the boiler A, which 
makes the water in it to boil, ſteam to raiſe, which 
runs through the pipe pp, into the cylinder B, and 
forces all the air out at the cock ; then the ſteam fol- 
lows with great noiſe and velocity. A few ſeconds aftet 
this ſteam has ſhewed its force, the cock g muſt be ſhut, 
and immediately the h-ndle R muſt be puſhed up a quar- 
ter of a circle, which moves the communicating rods y, 


5, y, and inſtantaneouſly opens the cock g, ſhuts J, opens 
1 | KS | the 
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the injection- cock 7, and opens the boiler's little er- 
cock I. The opening of the cock g lets the ſteam o 
from the boiler A; which ſteam was ſtopped from going 
into the cylinder B, by the cock þ being ſhut; the 
cock i being open, lets fly a jet of cold water, which 
ſtrikes the upper part of the cylinder B, and daſhes on 
all ſides from the pipe ss ; condenſes the hot ſteam, and 
cauſes a vacuum in the cylinder B, which immediately 
forces the water to ruſh up the ſuftion-pipe D, lifts up 
the under clack u, runs through the pipe C into the cy- 
linder B, and riſes till it comes to the floater X, which 
is at the end of the turn-key n; which floater riſing, 
opens the valve-cock /, that lets the air force itſelf into 
the cylinder B with great noiſe, and ſtops the water 
from going higher. While the condenſation is forming, 
the little cock 4 is open, which lets water run through 
the pipe x, and up c into the boiler A. As ſoon as the 
noiſe is over of the air's forcing itſelf in at the valve- 
cock , (which is the ſign that the condenſation has no 
more power) the handle R muſt be pulled down, which 
ſhuts 4 and i, and opens hand g; the doing of which 
lets the ſteam prels on the air, and force the water down 
the cylinder B, through the pipe C, preſſes on the clack 
w, riſes up F, and runs out at G. At the ſame time 
the floater x» falls, and ſhuts the cock /; and when the 


water is down to the level of the pipe C, the air ruſhes | 


violently up the pipe F, with great noiſe, and cauſes a 
guſh of water to fly out twenty or thirty feet above the 
reſervoir G; then finiſhes the power of expanſion, to 
begin that of condenſation ; both which can be renewed 
when deſired, if fire is kept under the boiler. 

This machine is more proper than the firſt for ſup- 
plying houſes and gardens with water, as there is no 
need of a ſpring of water to fill the receiver, the conden 
ſation being able to bring up the water twenty-fve feet 
before it is puſhed by the ſtream. . 

Plate LIX. fig. 1, 2. This machine works itſelf by 
the powers of condenſation and expanſion. It conſiſts of 
a boiler A, with the ſteam-pipe BB; a cylinder C; 
two cylindrical boxes D and E; an upper floater F, and 
an under one G; a communicating pipe H, a clack 
barrel I, and a ſuction- pipe L; the boiler's feeding-cock 
M, with its pipe NN 'T ; the injection-cock O, with 
its pipe PP; the conducting- pipe Q, and the reſervoir 
R. In che boiler A is a gauge-pipe a, with the funne]- 
cock 6, On the firſt limb of Bis a valve-cock c: d is 
the ſteam. In the regulating box D is a valve e, and its 
ck f. On the infide ſquare of the key of the cock F 
is faſtened the arm g; to its end hangs a floater F (as 
in fig. 2.) ; on the outſide ſquare of the key of the cock 
Fis an arm loaded with a leaden bob /; i is another arm 
on the ſame ſquare, which has a hole at its end, to let 
the rod « ſlip through it. In the regulating box E is 
the ſquare of the key of the under valve- cock i, to 
which is faſtened the arm g, at the end of which is a 
hole to let the rod r flide through; m is the valve; » is 
the loaded arm; o is the ketch-arm, with its hook p; 
is a pipe to conduct the air and ſteam through the cock 
J, and out at the valve m; t, t, t, are communicating 
rods from the turn- keys of the different cocks; u is a 
rod which hangs by a pin, at the end of one of the turn- 
keys of the cock d, and runs through the hole in the 
arm i; i is a pin at the end of the rod 4; cis a cock 
to let out the water from the boiler A. 

To ſet this machine at work, the cock M and O muſt 
be ſhut, and their turn-keys ſtand as they appear in fig. I. 
then water muſt be poured into the reſervoir R till it is 
full ; after which, water muſt be poured into the fun- 
nel ö, which falls into the boiler A; when the water is 
up the orifice of the gauge pipe a, the cock b muſt be 
ſhut ; then the regulating bob muſt be overſet (as in fig. 
2.) the pin y being taken out of the rod t, that all the 
rods and turn-keys may be in the ſituation they appear 
in at fig. 1. the cock / being then open. 

Fire muſt now be made under the boiler A, to gene- 

te ſteam, which forces itſelf through the pipe BB into 
ne cylinder C, riſes up s, runs through the cock 
/, lifts up the valve n, in going out ; the ſteam follows 
with great noiſe, A few ſeconds after, the turn-key x 
muſt be puſhed down (as in fig. 2.) and the pin y muſt 


— 


immediately be put in le place, which opens m and O, 


MAG: 
ſhuts 4, and opens c; raiſes the rod u and jt; 
the level of the center of the key of the hd 

In opening c, it Jets off the ſteam from the 
on ſhutting d, it ſtops the ſteam from 99, 
cylinder C; in opening O, it lets cold water 
the pipe P, into the cylinder C; in openins 1 
water run through the pipe N N, and un 
the boiler A. : 1 N 

From the cold water jetting out of holes in 
fig. 2.) it condenſes all the hot ſteam in the cr 
and cauſes a vacuum, which makes the atmof.\ 
on the valve m, and on the water (in which tha 
pipe is immerged) which riſes with great ys 
the pipe L, lifts up the clack 3, runs taroug 
the cylinder C, makes the floater riſe and pu 
arm 9, which turns and ſhuts the cock J; raif 
o, overſets the bob arm n, and puts the under 


in the ſituation it appears in fig. 1. The floats 


riſe no farther, it being faſtened to a chain « 
length ; but the water keeps riſing till it comes! 
flacer F, which puſhes up the arm g, (as in f. 
overſets the bob h, (as in fig. 1.) and entirely q 
cock /, which lets the cock run in freely to lj 
valve e, and flops the water from rifing higher, 
as terminates the power of condenſation, * 

When the arm i, has pulled down the ping 
fig. 2.) which ſhuts c, O, and M, and open 
team tuns into the cylinder C, which preſs 
air, and forces the water to run throws H, 
ſhuts the clack 3, raiſes the clack g., paſſes up 
Q and runs out at R. As the water is falling 
cylinder C, it makes the floater F deſcend, and! 
the arm g, (as in fig. 2.) which from its -weig 
the key and ſhuts the cock f. The waters falling 
the Roater G goes down, and makes the pin 2; 
inſide arm g, which overſets the bob atm n, 
ketch arm o, wioie hook p, preſſes on , (as i 
and pulls down the rod ?, which opens the « 
and O, ſhuts d and opens c, and cauſes an i 
condenſation and vacuum, which renews another 
tion as before, and ſo will continue as long as 
under the boiler A. | 

Mr. Blakey adds, that when he began to c 
machines at large, he was perſuaded to make uk 
iron; and accordingly he made a cylindrical 
twenty-four inches diameter and ten feet long, 
receiver and pipes of the ſame metal; the bo 
about an inch and a half thick, which being ſu 
with fire, cauſed a great quantity of ſteam ; 
the ſteam raiſed up the water with a force 
4980, and the cold water was injected to ca: 
denſation, the cylinder cracked, and let out 
and- ſteam, which prevented any farther ex 
on caſt iron. Ever ſince he has made uſe of 
and has found that veſſels of the twentieth part 
thickneſs have ſupported 28000 weight without 
1127, 
Having thus ſurmounted the principal diff 
reſt, if any yet remain, will be eaſily conquered, 
inventor rewarded in proportion to the pains 
taken to bring ſuch uſeful machines to perfection. 

MACHINERY, in epic and dramatic poetry, i 
the poet introduces the uſe of machines, or bring 
ſupernatural being upon the ſtage, in order to ſo 


difficulty, or to perform ſome exploit out of the 


human power. The ancient dramatic poets ner 
uſe of machines, unleſs where there was an 
neceſſity for ſo doing ; whence the precept of H 


Nec Deus interſit, nifi dignus vindice nodus inci 


It is quite otherwiſe with epic poets, who i 
machines in every part of their poems; ſo 
is done without the intervention of the gods. |! 
ton's Paradiſe Loſt, by far the greater part of the 
are ſupernatural perſonages. Fioiner and Virgi 
thing without them; and in Voltaire's H 


poet has made excellent uſe of St. Louis. 


As to the manner in which theſe machines 
it is ſometimes inviſibly, by ſimple inſpirations 


ſtions ; ſometimes by actually appearing under 
uman form; and, laſtly, by means of dra 
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„ «hich partake of the other two, However, 
ue ſhould be ſo managed as to keep within the 
(hc: —_ 

Lab b. bilit . : 
Keck, in {chthyvlogy; a ſpecies of ſcomber, 
fe p. 


anus. i 
x OCOS M, the great world, or univerſe. 


de word is Greek, HASKUKDT (106, and dcrived from 
eit, and e the world. N 
"CROLOGY, in rhetoric, a too copious ſiyle. 
de article STYLE: 
eL, in aſtronomy, dark ſpots appearing on 
lm aous faces of the ſun, moon, and even ſome of 
1 nets; in which ſenſe they ſtand contradiſtinguiſh- 
len \acule. See the article FAcur x. : 

| e ſpots are moſt numerous and ea ly obſerved in 
wn, It is not uncommon to ſee them in various 
a magnitudes, and numbers, moving over the ſun's 
| ' They were firlt of all diſcovered by the Lyncean 
"mer Galileo, in the year 1610, ſoon after he had 
ted bis new invented teleſcope, That theſe ſpots 
eto, or float upon, the ſurface of the fun, is evi- 
for many reaſons. I. Many of them are obſerved 
ik out near the middle of the ſun's difk ; others 
cy and vaniſh there, or at ſome diſtance from his 
. Their apparent velocities are always greateſt 
the middle of the diſk, and gradually flower from 
on each fide towards the limb. 3. The ſhape of 
ſpots varies according to their poſition on the ſeveral 
of the diſk : thoſe which are round and broad in 
middle, grow oblong and ſlender as they approach 
b, according as they ought to appear by the rules 
tics. 

5 comparing many obſervations of the intervals of 
n which the ſpots made their revolution, by Gali- 
Cini, Scheiner, Hevelius, Dr. Halley, Dr. Der- 
ind others, it is found that 27 days, 12 hours, 
nutes, is the meaſure of one of them at a mean; 
n this time the earth deſcribes the angular motion 
, about the ſun's center; therefore ſay, as the 
a motion of 3609 + 269 22“, is to 3609; ſo is 2 
12 hours, 20 minutes, to 25 days, 15 hours, 1 
es; which, therefore, is the time of the ſun's re- 
bon about its axis. | 


v the magnitude of the ſpots, they are very con- 
Wk, a> will appear it we obſerve mat foine uf them 
ple as to be plainly viſible to the naked Je; 
Gallo ſaw one of them in the year 1612; and Mr, 
In afures us, that he knew two gentlemen that thus 
them within a few years paſt; whence he con- 
that theſe ſpots muſt therefore ſubtend, at leaſt, 
age of one minute. Now the diameter of the 
if removed to the ſun, would ſubtend an angle 
29"; fo that the diameter of a ſpot, juſt viſible to 
kged eye, is, to the diameter of the earth, as 60 to 
three to one; and, therefore, the ſurface of 
pot, if circular, to a great circle of the earth, is as 
I; dut four great circles are equal to the earth's 
aces; whence the ſurface of the ſpot is, to the 
tithe earth, as g to 4, or as 24 to 1. Gaſſandus 
it lay a ſpot whoſe diameter was equal to 20 of 
be ſun, and therefore ſubtended an angle at the 
#13; its ſurface was therefore 5 times larger 
le ſurface of the whole earth. | 
ut theſe ſpots are, it is preſumed, no body can tell; 
i bem to be rather thin ſubſtances than ſolid 
b dcauſe they loſe the appearance of ſolidity in 
er the diſk of the ſun : they reſemble ſomething 
my of ſcum or ſcoria, er on the ſur- 
| * are generated and diſſolved by cauſes little 
8 but whatever theſe ſolar ſpots are, it is 
. are produced from cauſes very inconſtant 
* for Scheiner ſays he frequently ſaw fift 
\ ra for twenty years after ſcarce any ——_— 
tl d the ſpots were very frequent and 
* the year 1741, when, for three years ſuc- 
"ap few appeared ; and now, fince the year 
5 5 again appeared as uſual. 
ley r are not peculiar to the ſun, they have 
N all the planets, Thus Venus was ob- 
e kyeral by Signior Bianchini, in the year 
2 


nnules at the extremity of the back, and a 


| 
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1726. As in Venus, ſo in Mars, both dark and bright 
ſpots have been obſerved, firſt by Galileo, and afterwards 
by Caſſini, &c. Jupiter has had his ſpots obſervable 
ever ſince the invention and uſe of large teleſcopes. 
Saturn, by reaſon of his great diſtance on one hand, and 
Mercury, by reafon of his ſmallneſs and vicinity to the 
ſun on the other, have not as yet had any ſpots diſco- 
vered on their ſurfaces, and conſequently nothing in re- 
lation to their diurnal motions and inclinations of their 
axis to the planes of their ocbits can b known, which 
circumſtances are determined in all the other planets, as 
well as in the ſun, by means of theſe maculæ. 

The ſpots, or maculz, obſervable on the moon's ſur- 
face, ſeem to be only cavities or large caverns, on which 
the ſun ſhining very obliquely, and touching only their 
upper edge with his light, the deeper places remain with- 
out light; but as the ſun riſes higher upon thetn, they 
receive more light, and the ſhadow or dark parts grow 
ſmaller and ſhortcr, till the ſun comes at laſt to thine 
directly upon them, and then the whole cavity will be 
illuſtrated : but the dark, duſky ſpots, which continue 
always the ſame, are ſuppoſed to proceed from a kind of 
matter or ſoil which reflects leſs light than that of the 
other regions, See the article Mov, | 

MADDER, Rubia, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whole flower is monopetalous, con, and divid- 
ed into four ſegments; it hath four ſubulated filaments; 
which are ſhorter than the corolla; theſe are topped by 
ſimple antherz. "The fruit conſiſts of two ſmooth er- 
ries growing together, each containing a ſingle, roundiſh, 
umbilicated ſeed. 

A ſpecies called Rubia tinctorum ſativa, is much cul- 
tivated in Holland, the root being neceſlary ſor the uſe 
of dyers and callico printers, and is fo eſſential to both 
manufactures, as neither of thoſe buſineſſes can be carri- 
ed on without this commodity z; and the conſumption of 
it is ſo great here, as that upon a moderate computation, 
there is annually ſo much of it imported from Holland, 
as the price of it amounts to more than one hundred 
thouſand pounds, which might be ſaved to the public if 
a ſufficient quantity of it was planted in England, 
where it may be cultivated to greater advantage than in 
Holland, the land here being better adapted to grow this 
plant; but as the growing it in quantity has beer 
for ſeveral years diſcontinued with , & we method 
or culture 1s not well known to many perſons here; 


and as there 1s at preſent an inclination in the public ts 
regain this loſt branch of trade, (for formerly there was 
not only enough of this commodity raiſed in England 
for our own conſumption, but alſo great quantities ex- 
ported) and the great premiums offered by the Society 


| for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 


Commerce, to thoſe who raiſe the greateſt quantities of 
this uſeful plant, we ſhall therefore give a deſcription 
of the plant, and the method of culture, as practiſed in 
Holland. | | 

The root is perennial, and compoſed of many long; 
thick, ſucculent fibres; theſe are joined at the top in a 
head, and is remarkable for its red colour and firm tex- 
ture; it is ſomewhat tranſparent, and has a yellowiſh 
pith in the middle, which is tough, and of a bitteriſh 
taſte : from the root ariſes many four-cornered, jointed, 
annual ſtalks, which in good land will grow five or fix 
feet long, and, if ſupported, ſometimes ſeven dr eight; 
they are armed with ſhort herbaceous prickles, and at 
each joint are placed five or ſix ſpear-ſhaped leaves, that 
ſurround the ſtalk in form of a far from the joints of 
the ſtalks come out the branches which ſuſtain the 
flowers ; they are placed oppoſite by pairs, each pair 
croſſing the other; theſe have a few ſmall leaves toward 
the bottom ; the branches are terminated by looſe branch- 
ing ſpikes of yellow flowers, theſe appear in _ and 
are ſometimes ſucceeded by feeds, which never ripen in 
England. | 

The beſt madder is cultivated in Schowen, one of the 
iſlands of Zealand, which is performed in the following 
manner : C0 

The land which is deſigned for madder, if it is ſtrong 
and heavy, is ploughed twice in autumn, that the froſt 
in winter may mellow it break the clods, then it is 
ploughed again in the ſpring, juſt before the time of 

planting z 
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planting ; but if the ground is light, then it is plough- 
ed twice in the ſpring ; at the laſt ploughing it is divid- 
ed into lands of three feet broad, with turrows between 
each land four or five inches deep. Madder requires a 
loamy ſubſtantial ſoil, not too ſtiff and heavy, nor over 
light and ſandy. The time for planting madder begins 
toward the end of April, and continues all May, and 
ſometimes, in very backward ſprings, there is ſome plant- 
ed in the beginning of June. The young ſhoots from 
the ſides of the roots are taken off from the mother plant, 
with as much root as poſſible, and are planted with a 
dibber in rows at one foot aſunder, and commonly four 
in a row. The firſt year the madder is planted, it is 
cuſtomary to plant cabbages or dwarf kidney beans in 
the furrows between the beds ; but there is always great 
care taken to keep the ground clear from weeds, In 
September or October, when the young madder is clean- 
ed for the laſt time that ſeaſon, the green ſtalks are care- 
fully ſpread down over the beds, without cutting off any 
part; and in November it is covered three or four inches 
with earth. 

The ſecond year, in the beginning of April, which 
is about the time the young ſhoots ſpring forth, the earth 
on the top of the beds ſhould be ſcuffled over and raked, 
to deſtroy the young weeds, and make the ſurface ſmooth 
and mellow. The ſucceeding ſummer, there muſt be 
the ſame care taken to keep the madder clean, not ad- 
mitting any other crop to be with it, and the ſucceeding 
autumn they muſt be earthed as before, 

As madder-roots are ſeldom dug up the ſecond year, 
but after it has grown three ſummers, the culture of the 
laſt is the ſame as the former. In September it is dug 
up and carried to a ſtove to be'dried ; which being done 
ſufficiently, it is afterwards pounded, fifted, and put in 
caſks. 

When madder is thus prepared and caſked, it is, in 
Zealand, examined by ſworn aſſayers, and tried if it is 
not faulty packed up, that is, whether in preparing it 
is properly manufactured, and to fee it every part of the 
_ caſk is filled with madder of equal goodneſs and quan- 

tity, not burned.in drying, nor mixed with dirt. 

In medicine, the root is attenuant, and has the cre- 
dit of being a vulnerary of the firſt rank. It is given in 
chronical caſes, where there are obſtructions of the viſ- 
vera; and is good in the jaundice, dropſy, and obſtruc- 
tions of-the Ip CCI its dots ic fram hve grains to fifteen, 
but is ſeldom given ſingly. Madder has one very un- 
common property, that is, it will turn the bones red of 
thoſe animals that have fed upon it ſome time. 

MADNESS, Mania, a moſt dreadful kind of deli- 
rium, without a fever. 

Melancholy and madneſs may very juſtly be conſidered 
as diſeaſes nearly allied ; for they have both the ſame 
origin, that is, an exceſſive congeſtion of blood in the 


brain: they only differ in degree, and with reſpect to |. 


the time of invaſion ; melancholy being the primary diſ- 
eaſe, of which madneſs is the augmentation. Both theſe 
diſeaſes ſuppoſe a weakneſs of the brain, which may pro- 
cced from an hereditary diſpoſition ; from violent diſor- 
ders of the mind, eſpecially long continued grief, ſadneſs, 
anxiety, dread, and terror ; from cloſe ſtudy and intenſe 
application of mind to one ſubject; from narcotic and 
{tupefying medicines ; from previous diſeaſes, eſpecially 
acute fevers ; from a ſuppreſſion of hæmorrhages, and 
omitting cuſtomary bleeding; from exceſſive cold, eſpe- 
cially of the lower parts, which forces the blood to the 
lungs, heart, and brain; and from violent anger, which 
will change melancholy into madnels. 

It is evident from obſervation, that the blood of ma- 
niac patients is black, and hotter than in the natural 
{tate ; that the ſerum ſeparates more ſlowly and in a leſs 
quantity than in healthy perſons ; and that the excre- 
ments are hard, of a dark red or greyiſh colour, and the 
urine light and thin. 

The antecedent ſigns of madneſs are a redneſs and ef- 
fuſion of the eyes with blood, a tremulous and inconſtant 
vibration of the eye-lids, a change of diſpoſition and be- 
haviour ; ſupercilious looks, a haughty carriage, diſdain- 
ful expreſſions, a grinding of the teeth, and unaccount- 
able malice to particular perſons ; alſo little fleep, a 
violent hcaduach, quickneſs of hearing, incredible 
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ſtrength, inſenſibility of cold; and in u 
cumulation of blood in the breaſts, in 
diſorder. 

Diſeaſes of the mind has ſomething in them gn 
rent from other diſorders, that they ſometime. 1 
a long time, but return at certain Periods 7 
about the ſolſtices. It may likewiſe be obſer? 3 
the raving fits of mad people, which keep the 
periods, are generally accompanied with epileg.; 
toms, E 

This diſeaſe, when it is primary or idion 
worſe than the ſymptomatic, that accompanic, f 
teric or hypochondriac paſſion, which is eaſily cy, 
is that alſo which ſucceeds intermitting fever, , 
preſſion of the menſes, of the lochia, of the ha 
rhoids, or which is occaſioned by narcotics, Wa 
paroxyſms are light in the idiopathic kind, the 
not very difficult; but if it is inveterate, ang , 
ſhort remiſſions, it is almoſt incurable, Somering 
diſeaſe terminates by critical excretions of boa 
the noſe, uterus, or anus; ſometimes Ciarthe, 
dyſenteries will terminate theſe diſorders ; and od 
ulcers, and the itch, have alſo done the fame. 
the cure, bleeding is the moſt efficacious of all n 
and where there is a redundance of thick grumou 
a vein is firſt to be opened in the foot, a ſew din 
in the arm; then in the jugular vein, or one in ie 
trils with a ſtraw ; and laſt of all the frontal ver 
a blunt lancet, for fear of hurting the pericr 
Tepid baths made of rain or river water are alot 
nient; and before the patient enters the bath, he 
have cold water poured on his head. Purgati 
likewiſe uſeful ; but the Jenient are to bv prefe 
the draſtic : thus manna, caſſia, rhubarb, cream 
tar, or tartar vitriolate, are moſt convenient, wh 
diſeaſe ariſes from the hypochondriac paſſion, 26 
tion of the blood in the inteſtines, or in the rx 
tions of the vena portæ, eſpecially when taken in 
tions and infuſions at repeated intervals, ſo as tog 
in an alterative manner. Some kinds of minen 
are alſo highly efficacious in melancholy madnes 
nothing is better for removing the cauſe of thele 
ders, than depurated mercury. Particular mei 
among vegetables, are balm, betony, vervain, | 
lime, ſage, worm-blood, flowers of St. John's m 


the lime-tree, and camphire ; from animals, als's 
among minerals, ſteel, cinnabar, ſugar of lead, 
calx and tincture of ſilyver. Hoffman is of opinion 
nothing better deſerves the name of a ſpecihc i 
diſeaſes than motion and exerciſe, when duly p 
tioned to the ſtrength of the body. Sedative me 
are good, but not opiates and narcotics, for theſe 
ſtupidity and folly : thoſe that are good in an 
will be here beneficial, ſuch as caſtor, ſhavings of 
horn, the roots and ſeeds of piony, antiepileptic 
ders, the valerian root, flowers of the lily of the 
and of the lime-tree, Boerhaave ſays, the pt 
remedy for raving madneſs is dipping in the k 
keeping the patient there as long as he can bear f. 
a high degree of the itch has terminated theſe dil 
it may be proper to make iſſues in the back; butd 
contrary to Shaw's opinion, are prejudicial ; for | 
mulating the nervous membranes and the dura! 
they increaſe the ſpaſmodic ſtricture, and the mo 
the groſs and bilious blood through the head 
other parts of the body. 

As to the diet, the patient ſhould carefully 
from ſalt and ſmoked fleſh, whether beef or pott 
ſhell fiſh; from fiſh of a heavy and noxiow & 
from aliments prepared with onions and garlic: © 
generate a thick blood. He ſhould, in general | 
more than is ſufficient to ſupport nature. _ 
cold pure water are the beſt drink; but ſweet 3 ; 
wines are highly prejudicial, as is alſo exceſſive 
ing tobagco, 8 of air and travelling 7? 
nehicial, Ry 

For the madneſs proceeding from the bite ol 
dog; ſee the article HY DROPHOBIA. 4 

MADREPORA, in botany, a genus 9 
plants, of a ſtony hardneſs, but ſomewhat 275, 
to the ſorm of other vegetables: it 1s compolea 
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&n, U, ſubdivided into a number of branches, which 
e fy] vs holes or pores, in a radiated form. 
"MADRIER, in the military art, a long and broad 
ang of wood, uſed for ſupporting the earth in mining 
"ad carrying on a ſap, and in making coffers, caponiers, 
©.tleries; and for many other uſes at a ſiege. Madriers 
* alſo uſed to cover the mouths of petards, aſter they 
re loaded, and are fixed with the petards to the gates 
er other places deſigned to be forced open. 
\ADRIGAL, in the Italian, Spaniſh and French 
betty, is a ſhort amorous poem, compoſed of a num- 
cr of free and unequal verſes, neither confined to the 
---ularity of a ſonnet, nor point of an epigram, but on- 
iy conſiſting of ſome tender and delicate thought, ex- 
cfſed with a beautiful, noble, and elegant ſimplicity. 
The madrigal is uſually conſidered as the ſhorteſt of all 
the leſler kinds of poetry, except the epigram : it will 
admit of fewer verſes than either the ſonnet or the 
roundelay z no other rule is regarded in mingling the 
mimes, and the different kinds of verſe, but the fancy 
and convenience of the author: however, this poem al- 
lows of leſs licence than many others, both with reſpect 
to rhime, meaſure, and delicacy of expreſſion, 
MAMACTERION, waa, in ancient chro- 
nology, the fourth month of the Athenian year, conſiſt- 
ing of only twenty-nine days, and anſwering to the lat- 
ter part of September and the beginning of October, 
MAGAS, in ancient muſic, the name of two inſtru— 
ments, the one a ſtringed kind, and the other a kind of 
gute, which is ſaid to have yielded very high and very 
low ſounds at the ſame time. 
Macas alſo ſignifies the bridge of any inſtrument, 
MAGAZINE, a place in which ſtores are kept of 
rms, ammunition, proviſions, &c. Every fortified 
town ought to be furniſhed with a large magazine, 
which ſhould contain ſtores of all kinds, ſufficient to 
enable the garriſon and inhabitants to hold out a long 
ſiege, and in which ſmiths, carpenters, wheel-wrights, 
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c may be employed in making every thing belonging 
ral to the artillery, as carriages, waggons, &c. 
— MAGAZINE of a Ship of War, a ſmall ſtore-houſe in 


the after or fore part of a ſhip's hold, where the gun- 


med powder is ſtowed, and filled into cartridges, bombs, gre- 


=_y nadoes, &c. by the gunner and his mates, ready for en- 
oY gagement. 

5 MAGDALEN, or Nuns of St. MAGDALEN, an or- 
ad, ; 


der of religious in the Romith church, dedicated to St. 
Mary Magdalen, and ſometimes called Magdalenettes. 
Theſe chiefly conſiſt of courtezans, who quitting their 
profeſſion, devete the reſt of their lives to repentance and 
mortification. 

MAGI, or MAac1axs, an ancient religious ſect in 
Perſia, and other eaſtern countries, who maintained that 
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A 7 there were two principles, the one the cauſe of all good, 
10 the other the cauſe of all evil; and abominating the ado- 
* ration of images, worſhipped God only by fire, which 


they looked upon as the brighteſt and moſt glorious ſym- 


he | bol of Oromaſdes, or the good god; as darkneſs is the 


ens trueſt ſymbol of Arimanius, or the evil god, This re- 
ſe diſo * 33 
gion was reformed by Zoroaſter, who maintained that 
but bl þ . k 
r dere was one ſupreme independent Being; and under 
, b 8 — ' 
* m two principles or angels, one the angel of goodneſs 


and light, and the other of evil and darkneſs; that there 
wa perpetual ſtruggle between them, which ſhall laſt 
tothe end of the world; that then the angel of darkneſs 
and his diſciples ſhall go into a world of their own, 
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= 3 they ſhall be puniſhed in everlaſting darkneſs ; 
Ln” ind the angel of light and his diſciples ſhall alſo go into 
_ « world of their own, where they ſhall be rewarded in 
— eng licht. 
mal ; he prieſts of the magi were the moſt ſkilful mathe- 


Matic 


clans and philoſophers of the ages in which they 
Th iniomuch that a learned man and magian became 
„ Dent terms. The vulgar looked on their know- 
esc more than natural, and imagined them inſpired 
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te of! r lupernatural power; and hence, thoſe who 

. "Rr wicked and miſchievous arts, taking upon 
of ſubt "—— the name of magians, drew on it that ill ſig- 
app u Which the word magician now bears among 
ſes Gi 


his ſet till ſubſiſts in Perſia, under the denomina- 
. II. Ne 61. | 
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tion of Gaurs, where they watch the ſacred fire with 
the greateſt care, and never ſuffer it to be extinguiſhed, 
See the article GAvuRs. 

MAGIC originally ſignified only the knowledge of 
the more ſublime parts of philoſophy ; but as the mag] 
likewiſe proſeſſed aſtrology, divination and ſorcery, the 
term magic became odious, being uſed to fignify an un- 
lawful diabolical kind of ſcience, acquired by the aſſiit- 
ance of the devil and departed fouls, 

Natural magic is only the application of natural phi- 
loſophy to the production of ſurpriſing, but yet natural 
effects. The common natural magic, found in books, 
gives us only ſome childiſh and ſuperſtitious traditions 
of the ſympathies and antipathics of things, or of their 
occult and peculiar properties, which are uſually inter- 
mixed with many trifling experiments, admired rather 
for their diſguiſe than for themſelves. 

Macic $qzare, a ſquare figure formed of a ſeries of 
numbers in arithmetical progreſſion, diſpoſed into ſuch 
parallel and equal ranks, as that the ſums of each row, 
as well diagonally as laterally, ſhall be equal. 

MAGISTERY, in chemiſtry, commonly denotes a 
white powder, prepared of certain ſubſtances by precipi- 
tation. "Theſe ſubſtances are either of the mineral kind, 
as earth, ſtones, &c. or vegetables, as herbs, reſins, &c. 
or animals, as bones, horns, and cruſtaccous parts. 

The method of preparing it is thus: take the ſub- 
ſtance from which you deſign to prepare the magiſtery, 
and bruiſe or break it grofly ; then pour thereon a pro- 
per liquor, an acid, &c, in order to its ſolution or ex- 
traction. The ſolution ig precipitated by an eſtuſion of 
the liquor, or by the matter by whoſe force that of the 
ſolvent is blunted: the preciptated powder may be waſh- 
ed, if neceſſary, with common water, and aftcrwards 
gently dricd, 

MaAGISTERY of Biſmuth, is made by diflolving biſ- 
muth in ſpirit of nitre, and pouring on it ſalt water, 
which precipitates the magiſtery to the bottom. 

MAG1STERY of Lead is made by diſſolving ſaccharum 
ſaturni in diftilled vinegar and then precipitating it 
with oil of tartar per deliquium. 

MaG18TERY of Reſins, or reſinous extracts of ſcam- 
mony, jalap, &c. are made by diſſolving the matter in 
ſpirit of wine, and precipitating it with water. F 

Mr. Royle takes egi out in a preparation 
of a body, whereby it is converted, by means of ſome 
additament, into a body of a different kind, as when 
iron or copper is turned into cryſtals of Mars and 
Venus, 

MAGISTRATE, any public officer to whom the 
executive power of the law is committed, either wholly 
or in part. 

MAGNA CHARTA, the great charter of the liber- 
ties of England, and the baſis of our laws and privi- 
leges. 

Tbis charter may be ſaid to derive its origin from 
king Edward the Confeſſor, who granted ſeveral privi- 
leges to the church and ftate by charter : theſe liberties 
and privileges were alſo granted and confirmed by king 
Henry I. by a celebrated great charter, now loſt ; but 
which was confirmed or re-enacted by king Henry II. 
and John. Henry III. the ſucceſſor ot this laſt prince, 
after having cauſed twelve men to make enquiry into the 
liberties of England in the reign of Henry I. granted a 
new charter, which was the ſame as the preſent magna 
charta; this he ſeveral times confirmed, and as often 
broke; till in the thirty-ſeventh year of his reign, he 
went to Weſtminſter-hall, and there, in the preſence 
of the nobility and biſhops, who had lighted candles in 
their hands, magna charta was read, the king all the 
while holding his hand to his breaſt, and at laſt ſolemn- 
ly ſwearing faithfully and inviolably to obſerve all the 
things therein contained, &c. then the biſhops extin- 
guiſhing the candles, and throwing them on the ground, 
they all cried out, "Thus let him be extinguiſhed, and 
ſtink in hell, who violates this charter.” It is obſery- 
ed, notwithſtanding the ſolemnity of this confirmation, 
king Henry, the very next year, again invaded the 
rights of his people, till the barons entered into a war 
againſt him, when, after various ſi.cceſs, he confirmed 
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| this charter, and the charter of the foreſt, in the fifty- 
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ſecond year of his reign, This excellent charter, ſo 


equitable and beneficial to the ſubject, is the moſt an- 
cient written law in the kingdom : by 25 Edw. I. it 1s 
ordained, that it ſhall be taken as the common law; and 
by 43 Edw. III. all ſtatutes made againſt it are declared 
to be void. 

MAGNESIA, or MANGANESE, in natural hiſtory. 
See the article MANGANESE. 

MAGNESIA ALBA, in the materia medica, a fine 
white carth, ſoluble readily in all acids, the vitriolic as 
well as the others, into a bitter purgative liquor; and 
not convertible by fire into quick lime. 

This earth has not hitherto been found naturally pure 
or in a ſeparate ſtate: it was for ſeveral years a celebrat- 
ed ſecret in the hands of ſome particular perſons abroad, 
till its preparation was made public by Lanciſi in the 
year 1717, and afterwards by Hoffman in 1722. It was 
then extracted from the mother-ley, or the liquor which 
remains after the cryſtallization, of rough nitre, either 
by precipitation with a ſolution of fixed alkaline ſalt; or 
by evaporating the liquor, and calcining the dry reſi- 
duum, ſo as to diſſipate the acids, by which the earth 
had been made diſſoluble. 

The magneſia, in this mother-ley, appears to have 
proceeded from the vegetable aſhes, which are either 
made ingredients in the compoſitions from which nitre 
is obtained, or elſe added to the clixation of the nitre : 
for the aſhes of different woods, burnt to perfect white- 
neſs, and freed from their alkaline ſalt, were found to 
be of the ſame nature with the true magneſia, But as 
quick-lime alſo, in moſt of the German, French, and 
other European nitre-works, is commonly employed in 
large quantities, the carth obtained from the mother-leys 
of thoſe works is rather a calcareous earth than magneſia. 
What is now brought from abroad, under the name of 
magneſia, gives plain proof of its calcareous nature, by 
its burning into quick-lime, and forming a ſelenites 
with the vitriolic acid, 

The true magneſia is obtained in great purity from a 
filtered ſolution of ſal catharticus amarus ; by adding a 
filtered ſolution of any alcaline ſalt, till a freſh addition 
produces no farther milkineſs. The white earth, which 
precipitates, is to be waſhed by repeated effuſions of 
lue se well as cold water, and then dried for uſe. 

he magnena lo zocor em ond of hy Hoffman as an uſe- 
ful antaced, a ſafe and inoffenſive laxative in doſes of a 
dram or two, and a diaphoretic and diuretic, when given 
in ſmaller doſes, as fifteen or twenty grains. Since this 
time, it has of late come into great eſteem among us, 
particularly in heart-burns, and for preventing or re- 
moving the many diſorders which children are thrown 
into from a redundance of acid humours in the firſt paſ- 
ſages. It is preferred, on account of its laxative quality, 
to the teſtaceous and other abſorbent earths, which, un- 
leſs gentle purgatives are given occaſionally to carry 
them off, are apt to lodge in the body, and occaſion a 
coſtiveneſs very detrimental to infants. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, however, that it is not the magneſia itſelf which 
proves laxative, but the ſaline compound reſulting from 
its coalition with acids: if there are no acid juices in 
the ſtomach to diſſolve it, it has no ſenſible operation, 
and in ſuch caſes it may be rendered purgative by drink- 
ing any kind of acidulous liquors after it. All the other 
known ſoluble earths yield with acids, not purgative, but 
more or leſs aſtringent compounds. | 

MAGNET, 47agnes, loadſtone, in natural hiſtory, 
a very rich iron ore, found in large detached maſſes, of 
a duſlcy iron grey, often tinged with browniſh or reddiſh, 
and when broken appearing ſomething like the common 
emery, but leſs ſparkling, It is very heavy, conſider- 
ably hard, of a perfectly irregular and uneven ſurface, 
and of a firm ſtructure, but uſually with ſome porous 
irregularities within, It is found in England, and all 
other places where there are iron mines. 

The word is derived from a city in Lydia, called 
mogneſia, where this ſtone was firſt found. 

This famous ſtone was well known to the ancients, 
but ſcarce any other property of it than of its attracting 
iron, as we may fee in Pliny, B. 36. c, 16. However, 
it appears, that they knew ſomething of its communicat- 
ing virtue, particularly Plato, when deſcribing that 
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famous chain of iron rings put together, the firſt of wh; h 
was held by a magnet; and Lucretius makes mention 
the ſame magnetic quality operating through the hardef 
bodies. 

But we do not ſee by any paſſage in their writing, tha 
they knew any thing of the directive virtue of the load 
ſtone : and we are utterly in the dark as to the time thi 
diſcovery was firſt made, as alſo when it was applicd to 
the uſe of navigation. It, however, appears, that thi 
diſcovery was made before the year 1180. 

The primary properties of the loadſtone are the 4. 
lowing : 1. Every loadſtone has two points, called pole, 
which emit the magnetic virtue. 2. One of thee pole; 
attracts, the other repels iron, but no other body, 3. Thi, 
virtue, being the third ſpecies of attraction, is communi. 
cated to iron very copiouſly by the touch, which render; 
it ſtrongly magnetic. 4. A piece of iron ſo touched by 
the loadſtone, and nicely ſuſpended on a ſhurp point 
will be determined to ſettle itſelf in a direction nearly 
north and ſouth, 5. The end of the ncedle touched b 
the ſouth pole of the ſtone, will point northware,. 
and the contrary, 6. Needles touched by the fone 
will dip below the horizon, or be directed on the touch. 
ed part to & point within the earth's ſurface: this ;; 
called the dipping needle. 7. This virtue may alſo be 
communicated to iron by a ſtrong attrition all one way, 
8. Iron rods or bars acquire a magnetic virtue by ſtand. 
ing long in one poſition. 9. Fire totally deſtroys thi 
virtue, by making the flone or iron red hot. 10. This 
power is exerted ſenſibly to the diſtance of ſeveral feet, 
11. It is ſenſibly continued through the ſubſtance d 
ſeveral contiguous bodies or pieces of ion. 12. It per. 
vades the pores of the hardeſt body. And, 13. equally 
attracts the iron in vacuo as in open air. Theſe and 
many more are the properties of a body, not more 
wonderful than uſeful to mankind. 

The cauſe of the variation of the needle has remained 
hitherto without any demonſtrative diſcovery ; yet ſince 
its declination, and inclination, or dipping, do both of 
them manifeſtly indicate the cauſe to be ſomewhere in 
the earth, it has given occaſion to philoſophy to frame 
hypotheſes for a folution, which makes the earth a lar 
or general magnet or loadſtone, of which all the lefler 
ones are but ſo many parts or fragments, and being 
poſſeſſed of the ſame virtue, will, when left to moye 
freely, have the ſame diſpoſition and fimilarity of poſi 
tion, and other circumſtances. 

The moſt conſiderable of theſe hypotheſes is that of 
the late ſagacious Dr. Halley, which is this: the globe 
of the earth is one gyoue magnet, having four magnetici 
poles or points of attraction, ncar «ach pole of the 
equator two; and that in thoſe parts of the world which 
lie near adjacent to any one of thoſe magnetical poles, 
the needle is chiefly governed thereby, the melt pole 
being always predominant over the more remcte one, Of 
the north poles, that which is neareſt to us he ſuppoſes 
to be in the meridian of the land's end, which governs 
the variations in European Tartary and the North Sea; 
the other he places is a meridian paſſing through Cali- 
fornia, about 15 degrees from the north pole of the 
world, which governs the needle in North America, 
and the oceans on either fide, In like manner he ac- 
counts for the variations in the ſouthern hemiſphere. 

The variation of the needle from the north and fouth 
points of the horizon not being the ſame, but variable 
in different years, and in a diverſe manner, in different 
parts of the earth, made the doctor farther conjecture, 
that two of the magnetic poles were fixed, and tuo 
moveable; and in order to make this out, he ſuppoſes 
the external part of the earth to be a ſhell or coftex, 
containing within it a magnetic moveable nucleus of # 
globular form, whoſe center of gravity is the fant 
with that of the earth, and moveable about the ſame 
axis. 

Now, if the motions of both the ſhell and nucleus 
were the ſame, the poles of each would always have the 
ſame poſition to each other; but he ſuppoſes the moo 
of the nucleus to be a very ſmall matter leſs than! a 
of the ſhell, which yet is ſcarce ſenſible in 365 revolu- 
tions; and, if ſo, the magnetic poles of the nucleus w. 


by flow degrees change their diſtance from the magnetn 
polcs 
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> \.s of the ſhell, and thus cauſe a variation in that 


« »dle's variation, which is governed by the moveable 
eft as of the nucleus, while that variation which reſpects 
the fixed poles of the magnetic ſhell remains more con- 
at ant; as in Hudſon's-bay the change is not obſerved to 
ad. be gear ſo faſt as in theſe parts of Europe. 
dig The variation of the needle has, within a century paſt, 
to undergone a remarkable alteration ; for at London it was 
his zbſerved by Mr. Burrows, in the year 1580, to be 
119 15/ caſt: after that, in the year 1022, it was ob- 
ol. red by Mr. Gunter to be but 69 eaſt, In the year 
les, 16:4, Mr. Gellibrand obſerved it to be 49 5/ eaſt. In 
dles 1057, it was obſerved by Mr. Bond to be nothing at all, 
is that ' the needle pointed directly to the north. After 
. oY . 
* this, in the year 1672, Dr. Halley obſerved it to be 
ders 20 zo! weſtward ; and again, in the year 1 + i he found 
| by + (9 welt, Since then, in the year 1722, Mr. Graham, 
int, by moſt accurate experiments, found it to be 1413 
arly and at preſent it is between 19 and 20 degrees; and in 
| by ſome places It has been found to be 239 weſtward. 
us; The ingenious Muſchenbroek has, with indefatigable 
one, pains and application, made experiments of the attrac- 
zh. tions and repulſions of loadſtones in reſpect to iron and 
8 18 


to each other, but could never find any regular pro- 
tion in the increaſe of attraction in their approach to, 


Way. or decreaſe of attraction in their receſs from, one ano- 

aad- ther; only that the force of the magnetic virtue did in- 

— creaſe in the approach to, and diminiſh in the receſs 
alls 


from, the ſtone, but not exactly as the diſtance, nor as 
the ſquare or cube of the diſtance reciprocally, nor in 
any proportion reducible to numbers; and therefore 
he very reaſonable conjectures, that the repulſions and 
Attractions diſturb one another, ſo as to confound the 
proportion; nor are we able to hope for any other rule 
concerning this matter, till a way be found, if ever it 
cin be, of ſeparating the attracting from the repelling 
arts, | 

; The poles of a loadſtone are not to be looked upon as 


th of two ſuch invariable points as never to change place; for 
2 according to Mr. Boyle, the poles of a little bit of 
rame naznet may be changed by applying them to the more 
lar rigorous poles of another, as has been confirmed by Dr. 
— Knight, who can change at pleaſure the poles of a 


natural magnet, by means of iron bars magnetically im- 
pregnated. Upon gently cutting a magnet through the 
middle of its axis, each piece becomes a compleat mag- 
net; for the parts that were contiguous under the equa- 


at of tor before the magnet was cut, becomes poles, and even 
2lobe poles of different names ; ſo that each piece may become 
tical equally a north or ſouth pole, according as the ſection 
Ar was made nearer the ſouth or north pole of the large 
which magnet ; and the ſame thing would happen in any other 
pot ſub-diviſions. But upon cutting a magnet longitudi- 
g 507 nally, there will then be four poles, the ſame as before 
* the cutting; only that there ſhall be formed in each 
"oy piece a new axis parallel to the former, and more or leſs 
45 in the infide of the magnet. We find by experience, 
Cal. that two magnets attract each other by the poles of dif- 
K the ferent denominations; whereas, on the contrary, the 
. two ſimilar poles repel each other. 

A 3 By a great number of experiments we alſo learn that 
* tie force of a magnet in attraction and repulſion reaches 
ct ſometimes farther, ſometimes not ſo far. The activity 
riable of ſome reaches to fourteen feet, and that of others is 
* meenlible within eight or nine inches; the ſphere of 
Aur, livity is greater on certain days than on others, with- 
1 two ut its eyer appearing that the heat, moiſture, or drought 
pole of the air contribute any thing to this effect. 
1 No ſolid or fluid body can any way hinder the mutual 
3; Xtion of iron and a magnet upon each other, unleſs it 
fame Iron itſelf; nor does the exceſſive heat of iron diminiſh 
» ſat tdeſe effects, though the exceſſive heat of a magnet 


miniſhes its virtue, at leaſt for a time. 


ucleus he attraction of a magnet newly dug out of a mine, 
ve the Makes it to take up only very ſmall pieces of iron; for 
notion ch reaſon it muſt be armed in order to augment its 
\ that 240k beſides this, the arming it unites, directs, and 
-volu- adenſes its virtue towards its poles, and cauſes its 


hy ons to tend entirely towards the maſs which is 
q thereon. 


Vhen you have determined where the poles are, which 
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you may exactly find by placing over the magnet a very 
fine ſhort needle, which will ſtand perpcndicular over 
each pole, and no where elfe ; then you mult file it very 
ſmooth at its poles, ſo that the axis thall have the great- 
eſt length, yet without too much diminiſhing its other 
dimenſions. 

To determine the preportions of the armour, the 
greater the force of the magnet is, the thicker muſt the 
pieces of ſteel be of which it is to conſiſt; and tor this 
purpoſe try the magnet with ſeveral ſteel-bars, and the 
greater weight it takes up with a ſteel-bar on, that bar 
is to be its armour, Though the attraction of an armed 
magnet appears conſiderable, yet very weak cauſes de- 
{troy its effect in a moment; tor inſtance, when an ob- 
long piece of iron is attracted under the pole of an 
excellent magnet, and the pole of a different denomina- 
tion in another magnet that is weaker is preſented to the 
lower end of this piece of iron, this weaker magnet will 
very ſtrongly take away the iron, In like manner, if 
the point of a needle be put under one of the poles of 
a magnet ſo as to hang by its head, and preſent to this 
head any bar of iron by its upper end, the ncedle will 
immediately quit the magnet, in order to adhere to the 
bar; but if the needle hold by its head to the pole of the 
magnet, then neither the bar of iron nor a weak magnet 
ſhall diſengage it; and there :s another flight circum- 
ſtance which makes an armed and vigorous loadftone 
appear to have no more force, and that is the too great 
length of the iron which 1s to be raiſed by one of the 
poles. | 

In order to communicate the magnetic virtue effectu- 
ally, theſe methods are made uſe of: 1. It has been diſ- 
covered that iron rubbed upon one of the poles of the 
magnet, acquires a great deal more virtue than from 
any other part thereof, and this is more conſideruble 
from an armed than a naked magnet. 2. The more 
gently the iron is preſied, and the more it is preſſed 
againſt the pole, the more magnetica! it becomes. 3. It 
is more convenient to impregnate iron on one pole than 
on both ſucceſſively. 4. The iron is much better im- 
pregnated by preſſing it uniformly, and in the fame 
direction, according to its length, than by rubbing it by 
the middle; and the extremity which touches the pole 


laſt, retains the moſt virtue. 5. A piece of p-imh itcel, 
or e bir uf puUlucd hon, receives more virtue than a 


ſimple piece of iron of the ſame figure; and, cæteris 
paribus, a piece of iron that is long, ſmall and pointed, 


is more ſtrongly impregnated than that of any other 


form. 

The communication of the magnetic virtue does not 
ſenſibly impair that of the loadſtone; though it has been 
obſerved that ſome magnets have communicated a greater 
power to iron to raiſe weights, than they had themſelves, 
but without impairing their own force, or adding any 
thing to the weight of the iron. 

As ſeveral ways have been propoſed for recovering 
the decayed virtue of loadſtoncs, but to little purpoſe, 
eſpecially that of keeping the ſtone conſtantly in fteel 
filings, we ſhall here relate the remarkable experiment 
of Mr. Haac for this purpoſe, as it was attended with 
great ſucceſs. This gentleman had a magnet weighing 
fourteen ounces and a half, armed, which would take 
up ſixteen times its own weight; but having laid it by 
for ſome years unuſed, it loſt one fourth part of its 
virtue, or more; whereupon he hung as much weight 
to the ſtone as it would ſuſtain, and ſo left it for ſome 


weeks; then returning, he applied more weight to the 


former, which it very eaſily bore, and then repeating 
the addition of more weight at ſeveral periods, in the 
ſpace of about two years, he found that the ſtone had 
not only recovered its farmer ſtrength, but increaſed it 
ſo far, that it would now take up more than twenty 
2 whereas at firſt it would not take up fifteen 
ounds. 

: Artificial MAaGNnETs, are ſteel bars impregnated with 
the virtues of the magnet, ſo that they poſſeſs all the 
properties, and may be uſed inſtead of the natural load- 
ſtone. 

There have been ſeveral methods propoſed for making 
artificial magnets ; but none are equal to the following, 
which is the invention of the ingenious Mr, Canton, a 

gentleman 
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ſecond year of his reign, This excellent charter, ſo 
equitable and beneficial to the ſubject, is the moſt an- 
cient written law in the kingdom : by 25 Edw. I. it 1s 
ordained, that it ſhall be taken as the common law; and 
by 43 Edw. III. all ſtatutes made againſt it are declared 
to be void. 

MAGNESIA, or MANxnGANESE, in natural hiſtory, 
See the article MANGANESE. 

MaAGNnESIA ALBA, in the materia medica, a fine 
white carth, ſoluble readily in all acids, the vitriolic as 
well as the others, into a bitter purgative liquor; and 
not convertible by fire into quick-lime. 

This earth has not hitherto been found naturally pure 
or in a ſeparate ſtate : it was for ſeveral years a celebrat- 
ed ſecret in the hands of ſome particular perſons abroad, 
till its preparation was made public by Lanciſi in the 
year 1717, and afterwards by Hoffman in 1722. It was 
then extracted from the mother-ley, or the liquor which 
remains after the cryſtallization, of rough nitre, either 
by precipitation with a ſolution of fixed alkaline ſalt; or 
by evaporating the liquor, and calcining the dry reſi- 
duum, ſo as to diflipate the acids, by which the earth 
had been made diſſoluble. 

The magnchia, in this mother-ley, appears to have 
proceeded from the vegetable aſhes, which are either 
wade ingredients in the compoſitions from which nitre 
is obtained, or elſe added to the clixation of the nitre : 
for the aſhes ot different woods, burnt to perfect white- 
neſs, and freed from their alkaline ſalt, were found to 
be of the ſame nature with the true magneſia, But as 
quick-lime alſo, in moſt of the German, French, and 
other European nitre-works, is commonly employed in 
large quantities, the carth obtained from the mother-leys 
of thoſe works is rather a calcareous earth than magneſia. 
What is now brought from abroad, under the name of 
magneſia, gives plain proof of its calcareous nature, by 
its burning into quick-lime, and forming a ſelenites 
with the vitriolic acid, 

The true magneſia is obtained in great purity from a 
filtered ſolution of ſal catharticus amarus; by adding a 
filtered ſolution of any alcaline ſalt, till a freſh addition 
produces no farther milkineſs. The white earth, which 
precipitates, is to be waſhed by repeated effuſions of 
lus se well as cold water, and then dried for uſc. 

he magnena ts «<<ommended hy Haffman as an uſe- 
ful antaced, a ſafe and inoffenſive laxative in doſes of a 
dram or two, and a diaphoretic and diuretic, when given 
in ſmaller doſes, as fifteen or twenty grains. Since this 
time, it has of late come into great eſteem among us, 
particularly in heart-burns, and for preventing or re- 
moving the many diſorders which children are thrown 
into from a redundance of acid humours in the firſt paſ- 
ſages. It is preferred, on account of its laxative quality, 
to the teſtaceous and other abſorbent earths, which, un- 
leſs gentle purgatives are given occaſionally to carry 
them off, are apt to lodge in the body, and occaſion a 
coſtiveneſs very detrimental to infants. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, however, that it is not the magneſia itſelf which 
proves laxative, but the ſaline compound reſulting from 
its coalition with acids: if there are no acid juices in 
the ſtomach to diſſolve it, it has no ſenſible operation, 
and in ſuch caſes it may be rendered purgative by drink- 
ing any kind of acidulous liquors after it. All the other 
known ſoluble earths yield with acids, not purgative, but 
more or leſs aſtringent compounds. 

MAGNET), 47agnes, loadſtone, in natural hiſtory, 
a very rich iron ore, found in large detached maſſes, of 
a ba iron grey, often tinged with browniſh or reddiſh, 
and when broken appearing ſomething like the common 
emery, but leſs ſparkling. It is very heavy, conſider- 
ably hard, of a perfectly irregular and uneven ſurface, 
and of a firm ſtructure, but uſually with ſome porous 
irregularities within. It is found in England, and all 
other places where there are iron mines. 


The word is derived from a city in Lydia, called 


mogneſia, where this ſtone was firſt ſound. 

'I'his famous ſtone was well known to the ancients, 
but ſcarce any other property of it than of its attracting 
iron, as we may ſee in Pliny, B. 36. c. 16. However, 
it appears, that they knew ſomething of its communicat- 
ing virtue, particularly Plato, when deſcribing that 
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famous chain of iron rings put together, the firſt of wh; h 
was held by a magnet; and Lucretius makes mention, 
the ſame magnetic quality operating through the bard 
bodies. 

But we do not ſee by any paſſage in their writing, , 
they knew any thingy of the lire&ive virtue of the loag, 
ſtone : and we are utterly in the dark as to the time this 
diſcovery was firſt made, as alſo when it was applicd 5 
the uſe of navigation. It, however, appears, that thi 
diſcovery was made before the year 1180. 

The primary properties of the loadſtone are the fg 
lowing : 1. Every loadſtone has two points, called poles 
which emit the magnetic virtue. 2. One of theſe poles 
attracts, the other repels iron, but no other body, 3. Thi 
virtue, being the third ſpecies of attraction, is commugj 
cated to iron very copiouſly by the touch, which renders 
it ſtrongly magnetic. 4. A piece of iron ſo touched b 
the loadſtone, and nicely ſuſpended on a ſharp . 
will be determined to ſettle itſelf in a direction nearly 
north and ſouth. 5. The end of the ncedle touched b 
the ſouth pole of the ſtone, will point northwardz 
and the contrary, 6. Needles touched by the ftone 
will dip below the horizon, or be directed on the touch. 
ed part to a point within the earth's ſurface : this 15 
called the dipping neecle. 7. This virtue may alſo he 
communicated to iron by a ſtrong attrition all one wa 
8. Iron rods or bars acquire a magnetic virtue by Rand. 
ing long in one poſition. . Fire totally deſtroys thi 
virtue, by making the fione or iron red hot. 10, This 
power is exerted ſenſibly to the diſtance of ſeveral feet 
11. It is ſenſibly continued through the ſubſtance ai 
ſeveral contiguous bodies or pieces of izon. 12, It per. 
vades the pores of the hardeſt body. And, 13. equally 
attracts the iron in vacuo as in open air. Theſe and 
many more are the properties of a body, not more 
wonderful than uſeful to mankind. 

'The cauſe of the variation of the needle has remained 
hitherto without any demonſtrative diſcovery ; yet fince 
its declination, and inclination, or dipping, do both of 
them manifeſtly indicate the cauſe to be ſomewhere in 
the earth, it has given occaſion to philoſophy to frame 
hypotheſes for a ſolution, which makes the earth a lar 
or general magnet or loadſtone, of which all the [ſe 
ones are but ſo many parts or fragments, and being 
poſſeſſed of the ſame virtue. will, when left to moye 
freely, have the ſame diſpoſition and ſimilarity of pol. 
tion, and other circumſtances. 

The moſt conſiderable of theſe hypotheſes is that of 
the late ſagacious Dr. Halley, which is this: the plobe 
of the earth is one great magnet, having four magnetici 
poles or points of attraction, ncar each pole of the 
equator two; and that in thoſe parts of the world which 
lie near adjacent to any one of thoſe magnetical poles, 
the needle is chiefly governed thereby, the n-::e1t pole 
being always predominant over the more remate one. Of 
the north poles, that which is neareſt to us he ſuppoles 
to be in the meridian of the land's end, which governs 
the variations in European Tartary and the North Sea; 
the other he places is a meridian paſſing through Cal 
fornia, about 15 degrees from the north pole of the 
world, which governs the needle in North America, 
and the oceans on either fide, In like manner he ac- 
counts for the variations in the ſouthern hemiſphere. 

The variation of the needle from the north and ſouth 
points of the horizon not being the ſame, but variable 
in different years, and in a diverſe manner, in different 
parts of the earth, made the doctor farther conjecture, 
that two of the magnetic poles were fixed, and tu 
moveable; and in order to make this out, he ſuppoſes 
the external part of the earth to be a ſhell or cortex, 
containing within it a magnetic moveable nucleus of 3 
globular form, whoſe center of gravity is the fame 
with that of the earth, and moveable about the ſame 
axis. | 

Now, if the motions of both the ſhell and nucleus 
were the ſame, the poles of each would always have the 
ſame poſition to each other; but he ſuppoſes the mot'o" 
of the nucleus to be a very ſmall matter leſs than that 
of the ſhell, which yet is ſcarce ſenſible in 365 revolu- 
tions; and, if fo, the magnetic poles of the nucleus * 


by ſlow degrees change their diſtance from the wager. 
b 3 
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ies of the ſhell, and thus cauſe a variation in that 


e's variation, which is governed by the moveable 

2X of the nucleus, while that variation which reſpects 

Ne fixed poles of the magnetic ſhell remains more con- 

a ant; as in Hudſonꝰs- bay the change is not obſerved to 


be near ſo faſt as in theſe parts of Europe. 
"The variation of the needle has, within a century paſt, 


to undergone a remarkable alteration ; for at London it was 
ls abſerved b Mr. Burrows, in the year 1580, to b- 
119 15! eaſt: after that, in the year 1622, it was ob- 
0 red by Mr. Gunter to be but 69 eaſt, In the year 
8, 1634, Mr. Gellibrand obſerved it to be 49 5/ eaſt. In 


1057, it was obſerved by Mr. Bond to be nothing at all, 
by that is, the needle pointed directly to the north. After 


ni. this, in the year 1672, Dr. Halley obſerved it to be 
lers 20 30! weſtward ; and again, in the year 1692, he found 
by + 69 welt, Since then, in the year 1722, Mr. Graham, 
nt, by moſt accurate experiments, found it to be 149 13', 
rly and at preſent it is between 19 and 20 degrees; and in 
by ſome places it has been found to be 239 weſtward, 

ds; The ingenious Muſchenbroek has, with indefatigable 
me, pains and application, made experiments of the attrac- 
* tions and repulſions of loadſtones in reſpect to iron and 
A. 10 each other, but could never find any regular pro- 
obe portion in the increaſe of attraction in their approach to, 
ny. or decreaſe of attraction in their receſs from, one ano- 
ine. ther ; only that the force of the magnetic virtue did in- 
thi creaſe in the approach to, and diminiſh in the receſs 
Las from, the ſtone, but not exactly as the diſtance, nor as 
4 the ſquate or cube of the diſtance reciprocally, nor in 
© of any proportion reducible to numbers; and therefore 
pet. 


he very reaſonable conjectures, that the repulſions and 
Atractions diſturb one another, ſo as to confound the 
proportion; nor are we able to hope for any other rule 
concerning this matter, till a way be found, if ever it 
ein be, of ſeparating the attracting from the repelling 
arts. | 
; The poles of a loadſtone are not to be looked upon as 
two ſuch invariable points as never to change place; for 
xcording to Mr. RE the poles of a little bit of 
naznet may be changed by applying them to the more 


75 rigorous poles of another, as has been confirmed by Dr. 
= Knight, who can change at pleaſure the poles of a 
5 


natural magnet, by means of iron bars magnetically im- 
pregnated. Upon gently cutting A magnet through the 
middle of its axis, each piece becomes a compleat mag- 
net; for the parts that were contiguous under the equa- 
tor before the magnet was cut, becomes poles, and even 
poles of different names ; ſo that each piece may become 
equally a north or ſouth pole, according as the ſection 
was made nearer the ſouth or north pole of the large 
magnet ; and the ſame thing would happen in any other 


pork ſub-diviſions. But upon cutting a magnet longitudi- 
; = nally, there will then be four poles, the ſame as before 
0. the cutting; only that there ſhall be formed in each 
Ped piece a new axis parallel to the former, and more or leſs 
* in the inſide of the magnet. We find by experience, 
Cai that two magnets attract each other by the poles of dif- 
r the krent denominations ; whereas, on the contrary, the 


two ſimilar poles repel each other. 

By a great number of experiments we alſo learn that 
tae force of a magnet in attraction and repulſion reaches 
ſometimes farther, ſometimes not ſo far. The activity 


425 of ſome reaches to fourteen feet, and that of others is 
Ferent ſenſible within eight or nine inches; the ſphere of 
Aure, Xiivity is greater on certain days than on others, with- 
1 two out its eyer appearing that the heat, moiſture, or drought 
pole of the air contribute any thing to this effect. 

orten, = ſolid or fluid body can any way hinder the mutual 
s of 2 "ion of iron and a magnet upon each other, unleſs it 
(ame mn itſelf; nor does the exceſſive heat of iron diminiſh 
2 ele effects, though the exceſſive heat of a magnet 

miniſhes its virtue, at leaſt for a time. 

ucleus he attraction of a magnet new] dug out of a mine, 
we the Makes it to take up only very ſmall pieces of iron; for 
notion ch reaſon it muſt be armed in order to augment its 
n that — beſides this, the arming it unites, directs, and 
evolu- ndenſes its virtue towards its poles, and cauſes its 
us wil nations to tend entirely towards the maſs which is 
oneti "ereon, 


Vhen you have determined where the poles are, which 
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you may exactly find by placing over the magnet à very 
fine ſhort needle, which will ftand perpendicular over 
each pole, and no where elfe ; then you mult file it very 
ſmooth at its poles, fo that the axis thall have the great- 
eſt length, yet without too much diminiſhing its other 
dimenſions. 

To determine the proportions of the armour, the 
greater the force of the magnet is, the thicker muſt the 
pieces of ſteel be of which it is to conſiſt; and for this 
purpoſe try the magnet with ſeveral ſteel-bars, and the 
greater weight it takes up with a ſteel- bar on, that bar 
is to be its armour, Though the attraction of an armed 
magnet appears conſiderable, yet very weak cauſes de- 
{troy its effect in a moment; tor inſtance, when an ob- 
long piece of iron is attracted under the pole of an 
excellent magnet, and the pole of a different denomina- 
tion in another magnet that is weaker is preſented to the 
lower end of this piece of iron, this weaker magnet will 
very ſtrongly take away the iron. In like manner, if 
the point of a needle be put under one of the poles of 
a magnet ſo as to hang by its head, and preſent to this 
head any bar of iron by its upper end, the ncedle will 
immediately quit the magnet, in order to adhere to the 
bar ; but if the needle hold by its head to the pole of the 
magnet, then neither the bar of iron nor a weak magnet 
ſhall diſengage it; and there is another flight circum- 
ſtance which makes an armed and vigorous loadſtone 
appear to have no more force, and that is the too great 
length of the iron which is to be raiſed by one of the 
poles. | 

In order to communicate the magnetic virtue effectu- 
ally, theſe methods are made uſe of: 1. It has been diſ- 
covered that iron rubbed upon one of the poles of the 
magnet, acquires a great deal more virtue than from 
any other part thereof, and this is more conſider ible 
from an armed than a naked magnet. 2. The more 
gently the iron is prefied, and the more it is preſſed 
againſt the pole, the more magnetica! it becomes. 3. It 
is more convenient to impregnate iron on one pole than 
on both ſucceſſively. 4. The iron is much better im- 
pregnated by preſſing it uniformly, and in the fame 
direction, according to its length, than by rubbing it by 
the middle; and the extremity which touchcs the pole 
laſt, retains the moſt virtue. 5. A piece of p-1 itecl, 
or a biz uf pulncy hon, receives more virtue than a 
ſimple piece of iron of the ſame figure; and, cæteris 
paribus, a piece of iron that is long, ſmall and pointed, 
is more ſtrongly impregnated than that of any other 
form. 

The communication of the magnetic virtue does not 
ſenſibly impair that of the loadſtone; though it has been 
obſerved that ſome magnets have communicated a greater 
power to iron to raiſe weights, than they had themſelves, 
but without impairing their own force, or adding any 
thing to the weight of the iron. 

As ſeveral ways have been propoſed for recovering 
the decayed virtue of loadſtoncs, but to little purpoſe, 
eſpecially that of keeping the ſtone conſtantly in ſteel 
filings, we ſhall here relate the remarkable experiment 
of Mr. Haac for this purpoſe, as it was attended with 

reat ſucceſs. This gentleman had a magnet weighing 
3 ounces and a half, armed, which would take 
up ſixteen times its own weight; but having laid it by 
for ſome years unuſed, it loſt one fourth part of its 
virtue, or more; whereupon he hung as much weight 
to the ſtone as it would ſuſtain, and ſo left it for ſome 


weeks; then returning, he applied more weight to the 


former, which it very eaſily bore, and then repeating 
the addition of more weight at ſeveral periods, in the 
ſpace of about two years, he found that the ſtone had 
not only recovered its farmer ſtrength, but increaſed it 
ſo far, that it would now take up more than twenty 
2 whereas at firſt it would not take up fifteen 
ounds. 
F Artificial MacnerTs, are ſteel bars impregnated with 
the virtues of the magnet, ſo that they poſſeſs all the 
— 2 and may be uſed inſtead of the natural load- 
one. 

There have been ſeveral methods propoſed for making 
artificial magnets; but none are equal to the following, 
which is the invention of the ingenious Mr. Canton, a 

gentleman 
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gentieman well known to the learned world, and whom 
this diſcovery alone will render immortal : 

Procure a dozen bars; ſix of ſoft ſteel, each three 
inches long, one quarter of an inch broad, and one 
twentieth of an inch thick, with two pieces of iron, 
each half the length of one of the bars, but of the ſame 
breadth and thickneſs; and ſix of hard ſteel, each hve 
inches and a half long, half an inch broad, and three 
twenticths of an inch thick, with two pieces of iron of 
half the length, but the ſame breadth and thickneſs as 
one of the hard bars : and let all the bars be marked with 
a line quite round them at one end. 

Then take an iron poker and tongs (Plate LX. fig. 1.) 
the larger they are, and the longer they have been uſed, 
the better; and fixing the poker upright between the 
knees, hold to it near the top one of the ſoft bars, hav- 
ing its marked end downward, by a piece of ſewing 
filk, which muſt be pulled tight with the left hand, that 
the bar may not ſlide : then graſping the tongs with the 
right hand a little below the middle, and beſding them 
nearly in a vertical poſition, let the bar be ſtroked, by 
the lower end, ffom the bottom to the top, about ten 


times on each fide, which will give it a magnetic power 


ſufficient to lift a ſmall key at the marked end: which 
end, if the bar was ſuſpended on a point, wou 4 turn 
toward the north, and is therefore called the nort.' pole, 
and the unmarked end is, for the ſame reaſon, call. d the 
ſouth pole of the bar. 

Four of the ſoft bars being impregnated after this 
manner, lay the other two (fig. 2.) parallel to each 
other, at the diſtance of about one fourth of an inch, 
between the two pieces of iron belonging to them, a 
north and a ſouth pole againſt each piece of iron ; then 
take two of the four bars already made magnetical, and 
place them together, ſo as to make a double bar in thick- 
neſs, the north pole of one even with the ſouth pole of 
the other; and the remaining two being put to theſe in 
ſuch a manner as to have two north and two ſouth poles 
together, ſeparate the north from the ſouth poles at one 
end by a large pin, and place them perpendicularly 
with that end downward, on the middle of one of the 
parallel bars, the two north poles towards its ſouth, and 
the two ſouth poles towards its north end: flide them 
backward and forward three or four times the whole 


lengun of the bar; and removing them from the mid- 
dle of this, place them on the midate or the other bat as 


before directed, and over that in the ſame manner; 
then turn both theTbars the other ſide upward, and 
repeat the former operation : this being done, take the 
two from between the pieces of iron, and placing the 
two outermoſt of the touching bars in their room, let 
the other two be the outermoſt of the four to touch 
theſe with: and this proceſs being repeated till each 
pair of bars have been touched three or four times over, 
which will give them a conſiderable magnetic power; 
put the half dozen together after the manner of the 
four (fig. 3.) and touch with them two pair of the hard 
bars, placed between their irons at the diftance of about 
half an inch from each other: then lay the ſoft bars 
aſide ; and with the four hard ones let the other two 
be impregnated (fig. 4.) holding the. touching bars 
apart at the lower end near two tenths of an inch, 
to which diftance let them be ſeparated, after they 
are ſet on the parallel bar, and brought together again, 
before they are taken off: this being obſerved, pro- 
ceed according to the method deſcribed above, till each 
pair have been touched two or three times over. But 
as this vertical way of touching a bar will not give 
it quite ſo much of the magnetic virtue as it will receive, 
let each pair be now touched once or twice over, in their 
parallel poſition between the irons (fig. 6.) with two of 
the bars held horizontally, or nearly fo, by drawing at the 
ſame time the north of one from the middle over the 
ſouth end, and the ſouth of the other from the middle 
over the north end of a parallel bar; then, bringing them 
to the middle again without touching the parallel bar, 
Fo three or four of theſe horizontal ſtrokes to each 
ide, 

The horizontal touch, after the vertical, will make 
the bars as ſtrong as they can poſſibly be made: as ap- 
pears by their not receiving any] additional ſtrength, 
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w' £n the vertical touch is given by a greater ny... 
aud the horizontal by bars of a ſuperior magnetic y,,,.. 
This whole proceſs may be gone through in about h, 
an hour, and each of the larger bars, it well hardency 
may be made to lift twenty-eight troy ounces, 30 
Imetimes more. And when theſe bars arc thus impr, 
nated, they will give to an hard bar, of the ſame fl 
its full virtue in Jeſs than two minutes : and therefore 
will anſwer all the purpoſes of magnetiſm, in navipai, 
and experimental philoſophy, much better than g 
loadſtone, which is well known not to have ſuffcient 
power to impregnate hard bars. The half denen bein- 
put into a caſe (fig. 5.) in ſuch a manner, as that ty 
poles of the ſame denomination may not be together 
and their irons with them as one bar, they will retain 
the virtue they have received: but if their power ſhould 
by making experiments, be ever fo far impaired, it may 
be reſtored without any foreign aſſiſtance in a few mi- 
nutes. And if, out of curiofity, a much larger ſet of 
bars ſhould be required, theſe will communicate to them 
a ſufficient power to proceed with, and they may in , 
ſhort time, by the fame method, be brought to tha 
full ſtrength, The ſmith's manner of hardening ſtecl 
is as follows: having cut a ſufhcient quantity of the 
leather of old ſhoes into very ſmall pieces, he provides 
an iron pan, a little exceeding the length of a bar, wide 
enough to lay two fide by fide without touching exch 
other or the pan, and at leaſt an inch deep, Thi; 
pan he nearly half fills with the bits of leather, upon 
which he lays the two bars, having faſtened to the end 
of each a ſmall: wire to take them out by: he then 
quite fills the pan with the leather, and places it on 4 
gentle flat fire, covering and furrounding it with char. 
coal. "The pan being brought to ſomewhat more than 
a red heat, he keeps it ſo about half an hour, and then 
ſuddenly quenches the bars in a large quantity of cold 
water. | 

This ingenious gentleman reverts the poles of a natu- 
ral loadſtone by placing it in an inverted direction, be- 
tween the contrary poles of two of his larger bars, laid 
down at ſome diſtance from each other, in the ſame 
ſtraight line continued; without touching the ſtone 
with either of the bars, and only by placing it, in the 
manner juſt mentioned, between their poles, at the diſ- 
| tance of about a quarter of an inch from either of 


Chun, | 

MAGNETICAL, ſomething relating to the magnet, 
or load- ſtone. 

MAGNETICAL Amplitude, is an arch of the horizon 
intercepted between the center of the ſun at his riſing or 
ſetting, and the eaſt or weſt points of the compaſs : or 
it is the different riſing or ſetting of the ſun from the 
eaſt or weſt points of the compaſs. See the article Ma- 
netical AMPLITUDE, | 

MAGNETICAL Azimuth, is an arch of the horizon, 
comprehended between the ſun's azimuth circle and the 
Magnetical meridian; or it is the diſtance of the ſun 
from the north or ſouth point of the compaſs, See the 
article Magnetical AZIMUTH. | 

MAGNETISM, the virtue or power that the magnet 
has of attracting iron, &c. 


The primary properties of magnetiſm are as fol- 
ows : | 

1. Every loadſtone has two points or poles, which 
emit the magnetic virtue moſt copioufly. 2. One of 
thoſe poles attracts, the other repels iron, but no other 
body. 3. Their virtue is communicated to iron by the 
touch, which renders it magnetic. 4. A piece of iron 
ſo touched by the loadſtone, and nicely ſuſpended on 3 
ſharp point, will be determined to ſettle itfelf in a di- 
rection nearly north and ſouth, 5. The end of the 
needle touched by the fouth pole of the ſtone will point 
northwards, and the contrary. 6. Needles touched by 
the ſtone will dip below the horizon, or be directed on 
the touched part to a point within the earth's ſurfact. 
This is called the dipping-needle, 7. This virtue“ 
alſo to be communicated to iron, by a ſtrong attrition al 
one way; whence files, drills, &c. are always found to 
be magnetical. 8. Iron rods or bars acquire a magnetic 
virtue by ſtanding long in one poſition. . Fire totally 


| deſtr pYS this vir tue, by making the ſtone or iron re@hot 
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Fzis power is exerted ſenſibly to the diſtance of ſe- 
. | feet. 11. It is ſenſibly continued through the 
wr \nce of ſeveral contiguous bodies or pieces of iron, 
3 &c. 12. It pervades the pores of the hardeſt 
bodies and, 13. Equally attracts the iron in vacuo as 
in open air. 

To the above properties of the loadſtone we ſhall add 
the following, VIZ. 1 hat the ſame pole of the ſtone will 
communicate to a piece of iron the power of attracting 
or repe!ling the ſame end of a touched needle, by draw- 
no it different ways thereon : or thus, if a piece of iron 
de drawn to the right hand and attracts, it will repel 11 
inn to the left, which is not a little wonderful. 

By a ſmart ſtroke of a hammer on the untouched end 
of the dipping needle, the magnetic virtue may be cauſ- 
« to come all to that end from the other, ſo as to make 
it dip on that fide, as much as it did on the other fide 
deſore: and, on the contrary, by ſuch a ſtroke, ſome- 
times, it may be made to dip much more on the touched 
end than before. Again, ſometimes by ſtriking it, the 
needle which dipped before, will be reſtored to its equi- 
librium, as if the virtue had made its eſcape, or were 
uniformly diffuſed over all the needle. So capricious are 
the phænomena of th:3 amazing power. 

MAGNIFYING, in iilolophy, is applied to mi- 
croſcopes that make objects appear bigger than to the 
naked eye; which is done by the ſhewing them nearer, 


and by that means more of the parts than before were 


taken notice of. 

Macx1FYING Glaſs, in optics, a little convex lens, 
which, in tranſmitting the ays of light, inflets them 
ſo, as that the parallel ones converge, and thoſe which 
liverge become parallel; whereby objects, viewed through 
them, appear larger than to the naked eye, See the ar- 
ticle LENS. 

MAGNITUDE, or QuanTI1TY, any thing locally 
continued, or that has ſeveral dimenſions, Its origin 
js a point, which, though void of parts, yet its flux 
forms a line, the flux of that a ſurface, and of that a 
body, &, Sce the article FLUX10NS. 

Lieral MAGNITUDE, a magnitude expreſſed by let- 
ters, 

Nunerical MAGxITUDE, that expreſſed by numbers. 
Broken MAGNITUDE, a fraction, or broken quan- 
tity. 

Cmplex MAGNITUDE, that formed by multiplica- 
tion, 

Incommenſurable MacniTUDE, that which has no 
proportion to unity. 

Apparent MAGNITUDE of @ Body, in optics, that mea- 
lured by the optic or viſual angle, intercepted between 

ys drawn from its extremes to the center of the eye. 

So that whatever things are ſeen under the ſame, or 
qual angles, appear equal; et è contra. See the article 
APPARENT. 

The apparent magnitudes of the ſun and moon, at 
Ping and ſetting, is a phænomenon that has extremely 
mbarrafſed the modern philoſophers. According to the 


en neareſt the horizon, as being then fartheſt diſtant 
dom the eye; and yet we find the contrary true in fact. 
. Gouye advances the following conjecture, that when 
* luminaries are in the horizon, the neighbourhood of 
pie carth, and the groſs vapours with which they are 
meloped, have the ſame te with re ud to us, as a 
al, Kc. placed behind a column, which 1: that caſe 
N bigger than when encompaſſed on all ſides with 
n Huminated air. 
0 MAGOPHONIA, in antiquity, a feaſt among the 
dans, in memory of the expulſion of the magi. 
NHAHOMETANISM, or ManomeTism, the ſyſ- 
og religion broached by Mahomet, and till adhered 
4 tis followers, who are the Turks, Perſians, ſeveral 
wn among the Africans, and among the Eaſt Indi- 
ts, See the article ALCORAN., 
PR Get articles of the Mahometan creed are, that 
5 . no other god but God, and that Mahomet was 
= God. To theſe articles the Mahometans have 
a that of bathing, and prayer ; which laſt they per- 
I umes a day: they believe, with the Jews and 
Fo n; a reſurreRion of the dead, 
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\LATDEN, an ed ged inſtrument uſed at Edinburgt 
formerly, for behcading criminals. 

MAIDENHAIR, Adianthim, in botany, is one of 
the claſs of the cryptogamia of Linnzeus, and of tht of 
the herbz epiphyllotperme of Mr. Ray. It is a large 
genus of plants, comprehending a great, number of ipc- 
cies, molt of which have at one time or other, been re— 
commended as medicines of great power; at preſent, 
however, there are only three of the ſpecies known in 
the ſhops, and theſe indeed but little uted ; theſe are, 1. 
The true maidenhair, 2. The large white maidenhair 
and, 3. The little white maidenhair, or wall-rue, 

The true maidenhair is a low but very beautiful plant 
of the kind. The ſtalk is about three or four inches 
high, and is round, firm and folid, though very ſlender, 
and of a ſhining colour, and an extremely even and 
gloſſy ſurface ; it is naked and fingle for two-thirds of 
its height, but then it divides into tveral ramifications, 
on each ſide of which are placed a number of pinnules 
or little leaves ; theſe are near half an inch in breadth, 
and more than a third of an inch in length ; they are of 
a Criſtated form, and have veins diſpoſed like rays on 
them; they are {mooth, and of a ſhining green, and are 
notched fo deeply about the edges, and that in fo ſingu- 
lar a manner, that they much reſemble the lower leaves 
of the coriander plant; they are ſmooth and ſoft to the 
touch, of a ſomewhat fragrant ſmell, and no diſagrecable 
taſte, but have ſomething of aſtringency in it, and a 
little bitterneſs. The ſecds are produced on the outmoſt 
part of theſe little pinnules, in the manner of the ferns 
and capillary plants in general, but with ſomewhat ſin- 
gular in the diſpoſition of them. 

It grows in many parts of France and Italy, on the 
brinks of wells, and in the cracks of rocks, where there 
is moiſture ; it is not a native of England, but we have 
it in many of our gardens, 

All the three ſpecies of maidenhair paſſeſs the ſame 
virtues. Chemically analyſed, they yield firſt a limpid 
colourleſs water of an obſcurely acid taſte, but without 
ſmell ; after this comes a reddiſh liquor of an acid taſte, 
with ſomewhat of the auſtere mixed with it, and of an 
empyrematic ſmell ; then a reddiſh liquor in a ſmall 
quantity, containing a volatile alkaline ſalt, and a ſmall 
quantity of thick oil. The remainder in the retort, 
calcined and lixiviated, yields a large portion of 
fixed alkaline fait. 

Theſe, with very little variations, are the principles and 
proportions of them in all the ſpecies, as well thoſe here 
mentioned, as the others now wholly out of uſe. They 
all attenuate viſcid and tough humors, and at the ſame 
time obtund the two acrid ones, and have an after aſtrin- 
gency, by which they reſtore the fibres to their true 
tone, They are good againſt cruditics of the ſtomach, 
and againſt diarrhœas, and other complaints ariſing from 
that cauſe: they are good alſo in all diſorders of the 
breaſt occationed by a viſcid phlegm, and in all obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, They are never truſted ſingly, 
however, in any of theſe cafes, but make a good ingre- 
dient among other decoctions, &c. intended to do ſcrvice 
in them. "i hey are ſometimes given in a light infuſion, 
in form of tea, againſt obſtructions of the menſes, when 
habitual, but not violent, They are ingredients alſo in 
ſome of the compoſitions of the ſhops. The ſyrup of 
capillaire is made from the true adianthum or maiden- 
hair of France, with Narbonne honey ; and there is 
another kind of it brought from America, which is made 
of an infuſion of the adianthum Americanum, a plant 
ſomewhat reſembling the true maidenhair, but Jarger 
and more branched, and with maple ſugar; a kind of 
ſugar made from the inſpiſſated juice of the maple, ag 
the common ſugar is in the ſame part of the world from 
that of the ſugar-cane. 

MAJESTY, a title given to kings. 

MAIL, or Coat of Mair, a piece of defenſive armour 
for the body, made of ſmall iron rings, interwoven in 
the manner of a net. 

MAIM, Mainem, or MayHen, in law, a wound, 
by which a perſon loſes the uſe of a member that might 
have been a defence to him. 


MAIN, in the ſea language, chief, principal ; as the 


main-maſt, main-yard, main-ſail, main-hatchway, &c. 
| n ATN 
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Main alſo implies ſome continent or great land, as 
oppoſed to iſland: We ſteered between the iſland and the 
main. 

MAINPRISE, in law, is 8 a perſon into 
friendly cuſtody, who might otherwiſe be committed to 
priſon, on ſecurity given that he ſhall be forthcoming at 
2 certain time and place appointed. There is difference 
between bail and mainpriſe ; for a perſon mainpriſed is 


ſaid to be at large from the day of his being mainpriſed, |. 


till the day of his appearance, and is not liable to be 
confined by his ſureties: but when a perſon is let to bail 
by a judge, &c. till a certain days he is in law always 
accounted in the ward of his bail during the time, and 
they may, if they pleaſe, keep him in priſon. 

MAINTENANCE, in law, is an unlawful main- 
taining or ſupporting a ſuit between others, by ſtirring 
up quarrels, or interfering in a cauſe in which the per- 
ſon has no concern. 

MAJOR, in military affairs, the name of ſeveral of- 
ficers, of very different rank and diſtinction. 

MaJo, in logic, the firſt propoſition of a ſyllogiſm. 
See the article SYLLOGISM. 

Major and Minor, in muſic, ſignify imperſect con- 
cords, which differ from each other by a ſemi-tone mi- 
nor. See the article ConcoRD. 

MaJjor-Domo, an appellation formerly given to. the 
ſteward or maſter of the king's houſhold. 5 

MAJORANA, marjoram, in botany, a low plant, 
with ſlender, ſquare, branched, woody ſtalks, and little, 
oval, ſomewhat downy leaves, ſet in pairs: on the tops 
grow ſcaly heads of ſmall whitiſh labiated flowers, whoſe 
upper lip is erect and cloven, the lower divided into 
three ſegments. It is ſown annually in gardens, for cu- 
linary as well as medicinal uſes : the ſeeds, which rarely 
come to perfection in England, are procured from the 
ſouth of France, where the plant is ſaid to be indige- 
nous. 

The leaves and tops of marjoram have a pleaſant 
ſmell, and a moderately warm aromatic bitteriſh taſte, 
Infuſions of them in water, in colour browniſh, ſmell 
pretty ſtrongly, and taſte weakly and unpleaſantly of the 
herb: the blackiſh green tinctures, made in rectified ſpi- 
rit, have leſs ſmell, but a ſtronger and more agreeable 
taſte, In diſtillation with water, an eſſential oil is ob- 
tained, amounting, as Hoffman obſerves, to about one 
ounce from ſixty- four of the leaves lightly dried; when 
carefully drawn, of a pale yellow colour; by age, or too 
haſty fire in the diſtillation, contracting a reddiſh hue ; 
of a very hot penetrating taſte, and in ſmell not near fo 
agreeable as the marjoram itſelf: the remaining decoction, 
thus diveſted of the volatile aromatic matter, is weakly, 
but unpleaſantly, bitteriſh and auſtere, Great part of 
the aromatic matter of the herb riſes alſo in the inſpiſſation 
of the ſpirituous tincture, and impregnates the diſtilled 
ſpirit : the remaining extract is ſtronger in taſte than 
that made with water, its quantity being leſs, but has 
not much of the warmth or flavour of the marjoram. 

This plant has been chiefly recommended in diſorders 
of the head and nerves, in uterine obſtructions and 
mucous diſcharges proceeding from what is called a cold 
cauſe, that is, from a laxity and debility of the ſolids, 
and a fluggiſh ſtate of the juices, and in the humoural 
aſthmas and catarrhs of old people. The powder of the 
Icaves, thin diſtilled water, and the eſſential oil properly 
diluted, are agreeable errhines, and accounted particu- 
larly uſeful in pituitous obſtructions of the noſtrils, and 
diſorders of the olfactory organs. 

MA JORITY, the greater number of perſons, 

MAIZE, a ſpecies of grain ſo generally uſed for 
food in America, that it has obtained the name of 
Indian corn, 

MALAC HI, or the ry of MALACHI1, a cano- 
nical book of the Old Teſtament, and the laſt of the 
twelve leſſer prophets. Malachi propheſied about three 
hundred years before Chriſt, reproving the Jews for 
their wickednels after their return from Babylon, charg- 
ing them with rebellion, ſacrilege, adultery, prophane- 
neſs, and infidelity, and condemning the prieſts for be- 
ing ſcandalouſly careleſs in their miniſtry : at the ſame 
time not forgetting to encourage the pious few, who, 
in that corrupt age, maintained their integrity, This 
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prophet diſtinctly points at the Mefliah, who Was 


denly to come to his temple, and to be; ſud. the l 
Elijah the prophet, that is, by John the Ba SY by with 
came in the ſpirit and power of Elias or Elijah, it, wha berry 

MALACIA, in medicine, is a languiſhing df * 
incident to pregnant women, in which they Myr, M. 
times for one kind of food, and ſometimes for a5 ny e potad. 
and eat it with an extraordinary greedineſ; W be be 
women labouring under this diſorder begin to 4 1 
from the improper and abſurd things they were fong ,, WY >. 
and with leſs reluctance uſe laudible and whole „ e 
aliments, it is an infallible ſign of a beginning ge, Halt, 
approaching health. Pregnant women are ene „ L 
freed from the malacia about the fourth month 1 yn 
continues longer it is dangerous becauſe the Ak p eien 
humours are deeply rooted. For the cure of * my 
diſorder in pregnant women, but few medicines * 
recommended, for fear of abortion; however 1 
tle medicines may be uſed for evacuating and * * 
roborating the ſtomach. In young women labourin 406 
— 1 this diſtemper is cured by 0 - _ 
ame medicines that are proper for removing WM _*. 
chloroſis. * pet ©. 5 

MALACOPTERYGIOUS, among ichthyologig ſl g 
an appellation given to one of the five orders of f{he: * 
from their having the ray of their fins bony, but ne — 1 
pointed or ſharp at the extremities, like thoſe of acar > 7 
thopterygious fiſhes. 3 3 | 

MALACOSTOMOUS Punzs, thoſe deſtirute o "© 
teeth in the jaws, called in Engliſh leather mouthed: M : Aa 
the tench, carp, bream, &c. : 2 e 

MALAGMA, a cataplaſm. See the article Cl chef 
TAPLASM, i min 

MALANDERS, in farriery, a diſeaſe incident I malt the 
horſes, proceeding from corrupt blood, hard laboufW In 0:4 
being over ridden, and ſometimes for want of clean kee dier i 1 
ing and rubbing. It conſiſts of certain chops or chin bot fx 
which appear on the inſide of the fore legs, juſt agil i, ell. 
the bending of the knee, which diſcharge a red, 15 nb afe 4 
pungent water. The ſureſt method of cure is to v 15 
the part very clean with urine, or oil of nuts ſhaken v e and 
water, and then to mingle equal quantities of linſeed I make go 
and aqua-vitz, ſtirring: and ſhaking them till into che 1 
Ow grows white, with which anoint the part ona appear: 

ay. 

MALE, Mas, among zoologiſts, that ſex of anin —__ b 
which has the parts of generation without the body. I more or! 
the articles ANIMAL and GENERATION, and he 

The term male has alſo, from ſome ſimilitude toi that era! 
ſex in animals, been applied to ſeveral inanimate thin in 2 10 
thus we ſay, a male- flower, a male- ſcrew, &c. = —_ 

MALICE, in law, is a premeditated defign to Hille py 
miſchief to another. ends, betw 

Malice is neceſſary to conſtitute the crime of mu and if it 
So where a perſon has a malicious intent to kill, ai does not b 
the execution of this malicious deſign kills a third i ther and 5 
ſon by accident, he is, on account of his malice dem enough f 
Sang, of murder, See MurDER. — ak 

ALIGNANT, among phyſicians, a term apMWtcred to 10 
to diſeaſes of a very dangerous nature, and geneſ loc part 1 
infectious: ſuch are the dyſentery, hoſpital- fever, & ſufciencl 
their worſt ſtages. The = 

MALLEABLE, a property of metals, ve en ne 
they are capable of being extended under the-hammeſi be had 

MALLOW, Malva, in botany, à genus of plꝗ vin do 1 
one of the ſpecies of which is the common mi rendered ſe 
too well known to require a deſcription; it is ute of ;. . 
the five emollient herbs, being Jooſening, coll: ue . 
and mollifying : a cataplaſm of the leaves of this e adding 
eaſes the ſting of bees or waſps, ſteeped: br 

Marſp-MAL Low, Althea. See ALTHZA. from Dr 

MALMSEY, a rich kind of wine, ſo called, hg. 
ing brought from Malvaſia, in the Morea. From th 

ALOPE, in botany, a genis of plants, Mer couch 
flower of which is like that of the common mal contracts” 
the fruit is compoſed of many cells, which zr Wn ).... 
wo in a head, each containing a kidney coding 
Sed. ging 0 1 

MALPHIGHIA, in botany, a genus of p _—_ 
the lower of which is compoſed of tive large, Mir cores / 


kidney-ſhaped petals, with long and lincar Vn 1. | 
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0 „ hmina are ten broad ſubulated filaments, topped 
wat _ 'heart-{haped antherz : the fruit is a large globoſe 
d by with containing oſſeous, oblong, obtuſe, and angulated 
who 5 8 having an oblong and obtuſe kernel. 

order MALT, is barley prepared, to fit it for making a 


ome- otable liquor called beer, or ale, by ſtopping it ſhort in 
ther the boginning of vegetation. 8 a 

V hen It is ſaid, that tne foil on which barley grows makes 
tain WM, conſiderable difference in the grain, and that the 
d of benen fitteſt for malt is that which grows on a lich, 
ſome I lt, or gravelly ſoil, and which has been raiſed from 
e and {cd brought from a farm of a diſterent ſoil and ſituation, 
erally The fullett and largeſt grains of ſuch a crop ſhould be 


it in choſen for making malt. It ſhould be heavy and per- 
eccanlM fectly found, and ſuch as has not ſuffered any accident 
f tha jn the field. [ts being a little heated in the mow, is by 
es aul fome reckoned an advantage, becauſe the grain will be 

gen · the more equally dried, and will conſequently the more 


d cor equally imbibe water. If it has been ſo much mow- 
ourinW burnt as to look blackiſh when broken at the root end, 
by W or, as Mr. Combrune fays, if it has ſuffered a heat of 
ig thi 120 degtecs, it is unfit to make good malt. It is alſo 
found by experience, that barley taken immediately trom 
looifeM the feld does not malt fo kindly as that which has been 
fle ſome time in the houſe, or mow. Special care ſhould be 
but nal taken that it be free from the ſeeds of weeds z for theſe, 
f ac in the malting, are apt to give the grain a bad taſte, 
which cannot be afterwards got rid of. 
itute 0 By germination, all the principles of barley are put 
hed; I in action. The heat which it undergoes in malting 
ſeparates and divides its parts: and the viſcidity which 
cle (n before poiiziled is removed by the looſer texture of its 
oils, and their ntimate union with the ſalt, which gives 
ident i malt the {weetiſh taſte that diſtinguiſhes it from barley, 
| labou In order to its being melted, the barley is put into a 
an keen ciſtern lined with lead or ſtone, and covered with water 
or chin about fix inches deep above the barley, to give room for 
& again is welling. All the good grain will fink in the water; 
d, but, after ſtirring it, the imperfect or diſtempered grains 
s to vill rife to the ſurface, Theſe ſhould be ſkimmed 
aken wil off, and given to poultry or hogs, for they will never 
linſeed of mace good malt. By the water's gaining admittance 
till into the harley, a great quantity of the air is expelled ; 
art ono as appears from the number of bubbles which riſe on the 
ſurface. 
of anim 


The barley is left in the water two or three days, 
more or leſs, in proportion to the heat of the weather 
and the dryneſs of the barley, A judgment is formed 
that grain is fully ſaturated with water, from its appear- 
ing turgid, and eafily os fa to an iron rod dropped 
perpendicularly into it. r, take a corn from the 
middle of the ciſtern, and hold it ſteadily, by the two 
ends, between the fore-finger and thumb: preſs it gently, 
and if it continues firm when ſo preſſed, and the ſkin 
does not break, it muſt ſoak longer: if it cruſhes toge- 
ther and feels mellow, and the ſkin crack, it is watered 
enough. Nicety in this is a material point, and can be 
learnt only by experience, If the grain ſhould be ſuf- 


erm 2p fered to remain too long in the water, it would begin to 
d gene loc part of its ſweetneſs, When it has been ſteeped 
wer, K ſufficiency, the water is drawn off. 


The water uſed for this purpoſe ſhould be that of a 


5, clear running ſtream, or rain water; or, if ſuch cannot 
hamm ei be had, pond water, provided it be ſweet and clean, 
us of pi vin do very well: or pump water, which ſhould be 
non mu rendered ſoft if it be naturally hard, If the water made 
it is 0M ule of is any way tainted, it communicates to the malt 
' a taite which it never loſes. Mr. Combrune adviſes 
of this te adding of lime to the water in which the barley is 
ſteeped: but this ſeems to be improper, becauſe it appears 
EA. ſtom Dr. Home's experiments that lime renders water 
-alled hard, 
From the ciſtern, the barley is laid in a regular heap, 
plants, Mer couch, where it muſt remain thirty hours, or till it 
non ucontracis a heat. It muſt then be worked in one or 
ich * more heaps, and turned every four, fix, or eight hours, 
cidney-» according as the weather is cold or hot. When it be- 
ess pire, it ſhould be turned every three or four 
s of # hours, according to the temperature of the air; and as 
1 1 MCs (for fo its ſpiring is commonly termed) the heap 
nc 


Pu. be ſpread thinner to cool it, leſt it be heated too 
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much, and the germination be carried on too fait, by 
which the oils would be too much confumed, Ine 
turning of it muſt be continued in proportion ns it 13 
more or leſs flow in growth, ſo that it may be brow he 
tolerably dry to the kiln. When the roots bein 1. 
deaden, the couch muſt be thickened again, and often 
turned, that the growth of the roots may not revive. 
At this time, the ſpire ſhould be near piercing through 
the outer {kin of the barley ; for if itgrow's quite out, the 
ſtrength of the malt will be too much conſumed. Alter 
the malt is made thus far, the common practice is to lay 
it at once on the kiln: but the beſt way is to gather it 
all up in one heap, to let it lie in that ſtate twelve hours, 
and then to turn it every fourth hour, during the ſpace 
of twenty-tour hours. 

No perſon ſhould be ſuffered to tread on the malt with 
their ſhoes, while it is on the floor; becauſe many grains 
are inevitably bruiſed thereby, and theſe, vegetating no 
longer, afford the roots of the other grains a ſubſtance 
into which they extend their fibres, and are by that 
means intangled in bunches: and betides this, the bruiſed 
corn acquires a degree of putrefaction which taints the 
liquor made of the malt intermixed therewith. Equal 
care ſhould alſo be taken, that the grain be not bruiſed 
by any other means. 

Mr. Combrune thinks, that the time moſt proper for 
malting is when the temperature of the air is ſuch thac 
barley begins naturally to germinate, at which ſcaſon the 
thermometer marks from between thirty-two to forty de- 
grees. How far that time may be extended, experience 
alone can determine. The warmer the weather is. the 
greater muſt be the diſalvantage under which the maltſter 
labours; becauſe the motion of the fluids is then ſo HE; 
that the proceſs goes on too quick, and the finer parts are 
apt to fly off; the conſequence of which is, that cad 
of a ſweet, the malt inclines to a bitter taſte, the ois be- 
ing turned rancid. "This is fo univerſally experienced, 
that brewers carefully avoid purchaſing what is termed 
latter made malt. | 

The grain thus prepared for drying is ſpread on the 
kiln, where, meeting with a heat greater than is ſuited 
to vegetation, its farther growth is ſtopped, It is ſpread 
on the kiln three or four inches thick, and turned every 
three or four hours, The laying of it thicker is attend- 
ed with inconveniencies, among which is particularly 
its being unequally dried ; and therefore that ſhould be 
avoided, The ſtrength and duration of the fire is differ- 
ent, according as the malt is intended to be dried, pale, 
amber, or brown. "The pale malt requires more leiſure, 
and leſs fire, than the amber or brown. 

Pale and amber malt are dried with coke or culm, 
which not emitting any ſmoke, give the malt a brighter 
colour, and do not communicate that bad reliſh which 
malt has when dried with wood, ſtraw, &c. the ſmoke 
of which taints it. Coke is beſt, becauſe its fire gives a 
ſteady and conſtant heat, whereby the malt is dried uni- 
formly. If wood, or any vegetable fuel is uſed, it 
ſhould be extremely well dried, in order that, being as 
free as poſſible from moiſture, it may yield the leſs 
ſmoke. 

The fize of the malt kiln is generally proportioned to 
the quantity of malt for which it is intended. Some build 
their kiln ſquare, and others make it round; but this laſt 
is undoubtedly the beſt form, becauſe the heat of the fire 
is more — diffuſed therein, and the grain is of courſe 
more equally dried. Various ſubſtances have been made 
uſe of for covering the kiln, ſuch as tiles, plates of tin, 
and wire: of theſe, the wire is to be preferred, becauſe it 
does not contract ſo great a degree of heat as to parch the 
grain in contact with it: but, for this very reaſon, hair 
cloth is preferable to any other covering; becauſe, when 
any part of the malt is in immediate contact with a ſub- 
ſtance much more ſolid than itſelf, and therefore capable 
of receiving a proportionably greater degree of heat, the 
malt in contact with that heated body is parched or 
burnt, by heat which is not equally diffuſed through 
the whole maſs, which maſs cannot therefore be all 
equally heated, The hair cloth is ſpread upon ſmall 
wooden rafters, and theſe are ſupported by bars of iron 
laid acroſs the kiln, | 


An ingenious and attentive maltſter marked the degree 


of 
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of heat in the malt whilſt on the floor; and the reſult 
of his cbſervations in this reſpect is as follows. During 
the firſt ten days that the malt was on the floor, the heat 
in it was between 50 and 60 degrees. During the next 
three or four days, the heat was increaſed from Go to 
65 and 67 degrees: and during the Jaſt days of its 
lying there, to 8c, $4, and 87, which laſt was the 
degrce of heat when the malt was put on the kiln. 
Thee cannot be any abfolute rule as to the difference of 
heat during the different times in the proceſs of malting, 
becauſe it muſt be ſuited to the heat of the air: at leaſt 
we have not yet ſufficient date whereon to found ſuch a 
calculation. The heat of the malt on the kiln when fit 
for pale malt was 120 degrees, and when it was fit for 
brown the heat was 147. 

This intelligent artiſt's obſervation, that the malt was 
fit for what is called pale malt when its heat was at 
120 degrees, ſuggeſts a caution which ſhould be moſt 
carefully attended to, namely, that whatever colour it 
be intended to give to the malt, the heat at firſt ſhould 
always be the fame: thus, for example, malt which is 
dried to the degree of high brown, ſhould firit be render- 
ed pale malt, then amber, and ſo on progreſſively; not 
by a ſudden increaſe of the fire, but by a longer con- 
tinuance thereof. In this manner, the whole body of 
the grain is equally and gradually dried; whereas a ſtrong 
and quicker fire would parch, or as it were ſinge the 
outſide, while the internal parts remain moiſt ; and as 
that moiſture is afterwards evaporated, it muſt crack the 
ſurrounding hardened cruſt, whereby the grain 1s again 
damaged in another reſpect. 

As ſoon as the malt is dry, it muſt be removed from 
the kiln, and ſpread thin, that it may cool to the tempe- 
rature of the air. It cannot be ſuppoſed, that any of 
its parts are capable of retaining the fire in fuch man- 
ner as not to ſuffer it to eſcape; though ſome have con- 
ceited that they do. In proportion as malts are dried, 
their particles are more or leſs ſeparated, and coming in 
contact with water, they ſtrongly attract from it par- 
ticles which fill up their interſtices. In maſhing, this 
action between the malt and the water generates a ſmall 
degree of heat, but no way durable; though from 
hence aroſe the opinion, that brown malt is full of 
fire. 

Barley may, at a medium, be ſaid to loſe, by malting, 
one fourth part of its weight, including what is ſeparated 
from it by the roots ſcreened off: but this proportion 
varies, according as it is more or leſs dried. 

The condition of the barley, as to its greenneſs or 
ripeneſs, at the time of its being gathered in, is clearly 
diſcernable when it is melted, If it was gathered green, 
it rather loſes than gains in quantity, the malt becomes 
of a ſmaller body, appears ſhrivelled, and often is un- 
kindly hard; whilſt, on the contrary, that which was 
cut at full maturity increaſes in maiting, appears plump, 
bright, and clear, if properly carried through the procels, 
and, on being cracked, readily yields that fine mealy 
ſub!tance ſo much deſired by the — nuncy 

Malt which has not had a ſufficient time to ſhoot, ſo 
that its plume, or acroſpire as the adepts in malting call 
it, may have reached to the inward fkin of the barley, 
remains charged with too large a quantity of its unat- 
tenuated oils. All thoſe parts which have not been put 
in motion by the act of germinatzon, will, when laid on 
the kiln to ; 5g be ſo hardened, as not to be ſoluble in 
water, and conſequently will be loſt to the ſtrength of 
the drink. : 

When malt is ſuffered to grow too much, or until the 
ſpire has ſhot through the ſkin of the barley ; though all 
that is left be malt, yet, as too large a portion of its 
oils will have been expended in vegetation, the malt will 
be greatly diminithed in proportion to what it ought to 
have been, and what remains cannot be fit to brew drink 
for long keeping, becauſe of the loſs of the oils. 

Malt which has been duly worked on the floor, will, 
if it has not been ſufficiently dried on the kiln, be apt 
to germinate or ſprout afreſh ; perhaps to conceive fo 
great a heat as to take fire ; and ſhould it continue long 
with a moderate degree of heat, the leaſt cvil that can 
be expected, is that it will grow mouldy and have an 
fl flavour. 
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| means it will become the more ſoluble in water. 
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Malt well worked, but over- dried, will be { hards,, 
ed, or its ſaponaccous quality will be ſo deſtroyed | = 
it will not imbibe from the air that moiſture which 
neceſſary to mellow it, and render it fit for brewi,.. 
for when it has been previoully foftened by the moili.*: 
of the air, it mixes more eaſily and more intimately * 
the water, and by that means yields a more copions = 
tract, than it would otherwiſe & 25 

Malt juſt, or but lately, taken from the kiln, rem... 
warm a conſiderable time. Until it becomes as in 
the ſurrounding air, it does not mellow by the addition 
of a due quantity of moiiture from the air: and yy 
wort made of ſuch malt requires a much longer boilin, 
before it breaks, than that which is made of malt fl. 
months old, 

The practice of thoſe maltſters who ſprinkle water on 
malt newly taken ſrom the kiln, to give it the appear. 
ance of having been made a proper time, or, to uſe their 
own expreſſion, to plump it, is highly blameable, It i 
in fact, a downright fraud, practiſed chiefly becauſe le 
grain then fills the buſhel : but a farther evil is, that is 
it be not uſed ſpeedily, it heats, ſoon grows mouldy 
and ſuffers great damage. | 8 

Malt dried on a kiln not ſufficiently heated muſt te. 
quire a proportionable longer time for it to receive the 
due effect of the fire : for want of which it will be in the 
ſame ſtate as malt not thoroughly dried. Or if the fire 
be too quick, or too fierce, inſtead of gently evaporating 
the water from the corn, it ſcorches the outward ſkin 
and ſeparates it from the body of the grain. The male 
to which this happens is called blown malt ; of which 
Mr. Combrune obſerves, that, by the internal expaiſion 
of its parts, it occupies a larger ſpace than it ought to 
do. He adds, that if ſuch a fire be continued, It change 
ſome parts of the grain into ſo brittle a ſubſtance, that 
the malt is ſaid to be glaſſy. The particles which are 
thus hardened will not diſſolve, or but in ſmall proper- 
tion: ſo that they frequently occaſion an almoſt total 
want of extract, which, in the phraſe of the art, is 
termed, ſetting the griſt. 

The goodneſs of malt may be known by the following 
marks. Bite a grain of it aſunder, and if it- taſtes mel- 
low and ſweet, breaks ſoft, and is full of flour from one 
end to the other, it is good. If it has a round body, and 
upon putting ſome grains of it into water, they ſwim on 
the ſurface, it is good. Barley ſinks in water, and malt 
that is not well made will do the ſame: but it is to be 
obſerved that this is not an invariable proof, becauſe, if 
the malt be broken, or in the leaſt cracked, it will take 
in water, and fink, Malt that is rightly made will not 
be hard, but of ſo mellow a nature, that if drawn over 
an oak board, acroſs the grain, it will leave a white line 
upon the board, like a mark of chalk. Its ſmell alſo 
may be conſulted; for malt, though otherwiſe good, 
may have contracted an ill ſcent from the fuel, or from 
the water uſed in the ſtezping, 

Before malt is ground, it ſhould be freed from the 
tails and duſt, which would otherwiſe heighten the 
colour of the wort, render the liquor muddy, and give 
it a bad taſte, which could not afterwards be got rid 
of, The cylindrical fieye will be of excellent uſe for 
this purpoſe. 

The malt muſt be broken, in order to its communi- 
cating its virtue to the water, If it be ground too ſmall, 
its lour will mix too freely with the water, and cauſe 
the wort to run thick. Many are of opinion that tic 
beſt way is only to crack it, ſo that none of the grains 
may come out whole: for the intent is, that the water 
ſhould draw out an extract, but not be mixed with the 
mealy part, in the manner of a paſte, or gruel. Some 
think that malt is better ground by a ſtone mill, than 
by a ſteel one, becauſe the former bruiſes it, and the 
latter only cuts the grains. 

After the malt is ground, it ſhould lie ſome time to 
mellow, in a cool room, where no ſun comes. The 
time for this is different, according to its kind. Browl 
malt may be ground at from three to fourteen days be, 
fore it is uſed, in order that the corn, which is rendere 
uncommonly hard by that degree of drying, ma). 
gradually ſoftened by the moiſture in the air, by on_ 
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e malts require only one or two days, After lying 
ia the air, leſs mathing ſuffices ; the ſtrength ot the 
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Ar. Combrune obſerves, that malt imbibes moiſtare 


mote readily by being ground and expoſed for ſome time 


to the air, 
dampnels t 
ater 
oy . with hotter water than it would otherwiſe 
be neceſſary to uſe. a 
\{atr-LiQquoRs, beer, ale, and other liquors, ex- 
tracted from malt. a | 
Theſe liquors have various names and different virtues, 
ning from the different methods of preparing the malt, 
whence the liquors are diſtinguiſhed into pale and 
brown; and from the Various methods uſed in brewing 
the liquors, whence they are divided into ale and beer, 
ſtrong and ſmall, new and old, : 
The colour of the liquor, and many of its effects, de- 
end on the manner of * the malt it is brewed with; 
that which hath the pale tinge, is made with malt but 
genderly dried; whereas that which is high coloured, is 
made with malt that is high dried, or roaſted, as it were, 
in compariſon of the other : and amber ale is made of a 
mixture of both. Another difference in the preparations 
of malc-liquors conſiſts in the large quantity of hops in 
beer, and the ſmaller in ale; for hops add ſomething of 
an alkaline nature to the liquor, and not only render it 
more ealy of digeſtion and ſecretion in the body, but 
while it is in the liquor, prevent its running into ſuch 
ccheſions as would make it ropy, vapid, and four, For 
this reaſon Dr. Quincy is of opinion, that for one con- 
ſtitution injured by beer, there are numbers ſpoiled by 
ale, which is apt to ſtuff the veſſels with ſlime and viſci- 
dity, to make the body unwieldy and corpulent, and to 
pave the way for cachexies, the jaundice, aſthmas, and 
the dropſy. The different degrees of 23 in malt- 
liquors alſo makes them produce different effects. The 
ſtronger they are, the more viſcid parts they carry into 
the blood; they are therefore in general the more whole- 
ſome for being ſmall : that is, of ſuch a ſtrength as to carry 
ſome degree of warmth into the ſtomach, but not ſo as to 
revent their being proper diluters.of our neceſſary food, 
Fndced people of robuſt conſtitutions, who labour very 
hard, may diſpenſe with reaſonable quantities of the 
ſtrongeſt; eſpecially as their food is frequently poor and 
lender enough, the deficiences of which this ſupplies ; 
and their continual exerciſe and ſtrength of body digeſts 
and breaks the viſcidities of the drink into convenient 


nouriſhment: though in perſons of another habit and 


way of living, they would only produce obſtructions and 
1! humours, As to the age of thoſe liquors, it has ſome- 
what the ſame effect as Bes, for thoſe that are longeſt 
kept, are certainly leaſt viſcid: for age, by degrees, 
breaks their viſcid parts, and by rendering them ſmaller, 
makes them fitter for ſecretion. | 

MALT-D1STILLERY, the art of converting malt-liquors 
into a clear inflammable ſpirit, 

Before the liquor, or what the diſtillers call waſh, is 
put into the ſtill, it muſt be properly brewed and 
termented ; but even then it will be of a mucilaginous or 
glutinous nature ; and there requires a particular manage- 
ment to prevent its ſcorching, and to make it work 
kindly, If it ſhould happen to be burnt in the operation, 
the ſpirit would acquire a very diſagreeable flavour, or 
empyreuma, which will require a great deal of trouble 
to remove. In order, therefore, to prevent this diſagree- 
able conſequence ; the waſh muſt be made dilute ; the 
fre be properly regulated ; and the liquor kept in a con- 

ant agitation. 

The conſtant agitation of the waſh in the till may be 
eſfecbed by conſtantly ſtirring it with a paddle or oar, till 
the liquor begins to boil, and then immediately luting on 
the ſtill head; by putting ſome ſolid and moveable bodies 
mo the till; or by placing ſome proper matter at the 
bottom and fides, where the fire acts the ſtrongeſt, 

1. The uſual method of ſtirring with the paddle is 
Ery defective, as being of no uſe after the Kill is once 
VOL, II. Ne, 62, 
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brought to work; whereas it often burns in the workinx. 
This method is greatly improveable by an addition 10 
the ftructure of the ſtill; whence the avitation may bc 
commodiouſly continued during the whole operation : 
and this though the waſh were made very thick, 61 
wine-lecs themielves were to be diſtillcd. Ihe method 
is this: folder a ſhort iron or copper-tube in the center 
of the ſtill-head: and below, in the fame head, place 
a croſs-bar, with a hole in the middle, correſpondiay to 
that a-top ; through both which, is to run an iroa-pipc, 
deep down into the {till ; and through this an iron tod: 
to the bottom whereof wooden {weeps are to be faftened; 
ſo that, this rod being worked a-top, backwards and 
forwards, with a winch, they may continually rake and 
clear the bottom plate and adjacent ſides of the fill ; the 
interſtices of the tubes being at the ſame time well 
crammed with tow a-top, to prevent any evaporation 
thereat, 

2. Ihe ſame effect may in good meaſure be ſecured by 
a leſs laborious way; viz. by placing a parcel of 
cylindrical ſticks lengthwiſe, ſo as to cover the whole 
bottom of the {till ; or clic by throwing in a parcel of 
looſe ſaggot- ſticks at a venture : for thus the action of 
the fire below, moving the liquor, at the ſame time gives 
motion to the ſticks, and makes them continually act like 
a parcel of ſtirrers upon the bottom and fides of the (till, 
ſo as to prevent the liquor from ſcorching. 

3. But a better method ſtill is upon a parcel of large 
cylindrical ſticks to lay looſe hay, to a conſiderable 
thickneſs; ſecuring it from riſing by two all- poles laid 
a-croſs, and preſſing hard againit the ſides of the {till 
which might, if neceſſary, be furniſhed with buttons or 
loops, to ſecure the poles from ſtarting, But care mutt 
here be had, not to preſs the hay againſt the ſides, for 
that would preſently make it ſcorch; which being other- 
wiſe defended by the ſticks, it is not apt to do. 

Theſe are ſimple but effectual contrivances, which, 
in point of elegance, are eaſily improveable at plea- 
ſure, 

There is a farther inconvenience attending the diſtillation 
of malt-ſpirit, when all the bottoms or groſs mealy 
feculent ſubſtance is put into the ſtill, along with the 
waſh : which thus coming to thicken a little, like ſtarch 
in the boiling, and loſing the thinner liquor, wherewith 
it was diluted. as the ſtill works off; the mealy maſs at 
length grows ſo viſcous, as ſometimes to ſcorch towards 
the end of the operation. Lo prevent this ill effect, it 
is very proper to have a pipe, with a ſtop-cock, leading 
from the upper part of the worm-tub into the till; fo 
that, upon half or a quarter turn, it may continually 
ſupply a little ſtream of hot water, in the ſame proportion 
as the ſpirit comes off, by which means the operation will 
be no ways checked or hindred, 

But in Holland, where they work their waſh thick, 
with all the malt and meal along with it, they commonly 
uſe no art at all to prevent burning; only charge whilſt 
the ſtill is hot and moiſt, after having been well waſhed 
and cleanſed. And yet they very rarely ſcorch, unleſs it 
be now and then in the winter. When ſuch an accident 
happens, they are extremely follicitous to ſcrape, ſcrub, 
and waſh off the leaſt remains of the burnt parts; by 
which means they effectually avoid the danger there 
would otherwiſe be of burning a ſecond time, 

But moſt effectually to prevent any accident of this 
kind, there is nothing comparable to the way of working 
by the balneum mariæ, if the diſtillers could have the 
addreſs to find their account im it. 

All ſimple ſpirits may be conſidered in the three 
different ſtates of low- wines, proof-ſpirit, and alcohol: 
the intermediate ſtates being of leſs general uſe, and to 
be judged of according as they approach to or recede 
from theſe, Low-wines, at a medium, contain a fixth 
part of totally inflammable ſpirit; five times as much 
water as perfect ſpirit neceſſarily riſing in the operation 
with a boiling heat. Proof-goods contain about half of 
the ſame totally inflammable ſpirit, and alcohol entirely 
conſiſts of it. 

Malt-low-wines, prepared in the common way, are 
exceeding nauſeous, fulſome, and diſagreeable. They 
have however a natural venoſity, or pungent acidity, 

that would render the 82 agreeable, were it not oy 
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the groſs oil of the malt abounding therein. When 
this oil by ſuitable contrivances, as mentioned before, is 
kept from running in among the low-wines, they prove 
conſiderably ſweeter, both to the ſmell and taſte; and 
leſs thick and milky to the eye, 

When ditti!led over gently, in order to their rectifica- 
tion into proof-ſpirit, they leave a conſiderable quantity 
of this groſs fœtid oil behind, with the phlegm, in the 
ſtill. But, if the fire be made herce, this oil is again 
thrown over, mixed with the ſpirit ; and, being now 
broke ſomewhat fhne, impregnates it rather in a more 
nauſeous manner than at firſt, And this is the uſual 
fault committed not only by the malt-ſtiller, but even 
the rectifier; who, inſtead of ſeparating and keeping 
back the foul parts, according to the deſign of the 
operation, really brings them over in greater vigour, 
Whence it 1s not unuſual, after repeated rectifications, 
as they call them, both ſimple and compound, to find 
the ſpirit much more nauſeous and diſagreeable than it 
came from the hands of the malt-ſtiller, The remedy is, 
plainly, either gentle and ſoft working in the common 
engine, or the prudent uſe of the balneum mariz. 

at- -wie, when brought into proof: ſpirit, 
appears bright and clear, without the leaſt cloud or 
milkineſs; no more oil being contained in the mixture 
than is perfectly diſſolved by the alcohol, weakened with 
its own quantity of phlegm. Its taſte alſo is much 
cleaner for the ſame reaſon ; viz. becauſe no groſs parts 
of the oil can, in their own form, hang upon the tongue, 
but now paſs readily and lightly over it: which is not 


the caſe in low-wines and faints, where the oil remains | 


diſtinct and undiſſolved. 

When proof malt- ſpi t is diſtilled over again, in order 
for alcohol, if the fire be raiſed when the faints begin to 
come off, a very conſiderable quantity of oil will be 
brought over, and run in the viſible form of oil, from 
the noſe of the worm. Though this is not peculiar to 
malt-ſpirit, but others alſo, and even French brandies 
do the ſame; ſo that ſometimes half an ounce or more 
of this oil may be collected from a ſingle piece of 
brandy. 

Malt-ſpirit, more than almoſt any other, requires to 
be brought into the form of alcohol, before it can be 
. uſed intirely ; eſpecially, as it is now commonly made 
up, with as much fulſome oil in it as will give it the 
ſtrongeſt proof, On which account it is, that in all 
compound waters, not excepting thoſe of the apothecary, 
an indifferent judge wil eaſily find the predominent 
flavour of this ſulſome ſpi 't, through that of all their in- 

redients. For this reaſon it ought at leaſt to be rectified, 
in balneo mariz, to a perfe alcohol, before it is uſed 
in the finer compoſitions, 

And, when once brought, with a due care and art, 
to a perfect alcohol indeed, it is then preferable to the 
French brandies for all curious internal uſes; as being a 
much more uniform, hungry, taſteleſs, and Epen 
ſpirit than thoſe uſually are. 

This alcohol ought to be kept in cloſe earthen vaſes 
or jars; not only to prevent its evaporation, but 
alſo its colouring itſelf with the refinous parts of the 
oak, which it diſſolves powerfully, when preſerved in caſks, 

The quantity of pure alcohol obtainable from a certain 
quantity of malt differs according to the goodneſs of the 
ſubject, the manner of the operation, the ſeaſon of the 
year, and ſkilfulneſs of the workman : according to 
which variations, a quarter of malt may afford from eight 
or nine, to thirteen or fourteen gallons of alcohol; which 
ſhould encourage the malt-ſtiller to be careful and in- 
telligent in this buſineſs. As, after each operation in the 
common way, there is always a remainder of faints, 
which never ought in their foul ſtate to be mixed among 
the cleaner ſpirit; they ſhould either be converted to 
other uſes, or treated in a particular manner, fo as to 
make a pure alcohol : the uſes they are otherwiſe fit for 
being principally external, or, when rediſtilled to a pro- 
per heights burning in lamps: for which purpoſe they 
may have their diſagreeable odour corrected by proper 
aromatics, or other ingredients, uſed in diſtillation. 

But to make them into pure and perfect alcohol is a 
work of greater difficulty; yet practicable, though not 
perhaps to advantage. One way of effecting it is by 


M AM 
ſlowly rectifying them from water into water; by which 
operation ſeveral times repeated, a pure alcohol AY 


be obtained from the fouleſt and moſt oleaginous faint; d 

The economical uſe of the ſtill- bottoms of the mz. I 14 
waſh is ſufficiently underſtood by the malt-ſtiller, * "the 
being ſo profitable an article, may, perhaps, render hin Endl 
leſs ſollicitous about the improvement of the other ente 
branches of the buſineſs. m 

But theſe bottoms might have ſome farther, if ,, Ther: 
more advantageous uſes than feeding of animals, Thy, ſervin 
in particular, they might, in a chemical way, afford , M. 
large proportion of an acid ſpirit, an oil, a fewel, and: huge 
fixed ſalt; and, with ſome addreſs and good manage. ſupp9! 
ment, a vinegar or a tartar, Beſides this, one uncom. Mi 
mon uſe thereof has been already touched upon, where Wihe:d « 
the refuſe waſh is obſerved to * very advantageouly Wiſgcnus 
employed, inſtead of water, in the next brewing; 1 anthr 
more readily diſpoſing the ſubject to ferment ; givin form. 
the ſpirit a vinoſity, and ſomewhat increaſing its . Th 
tity. But the proportion for this purpoſe ſhould not ccore 


exceed that of a fifth or ſixth of the whole liquor en. 
ployed. 

The liquor left behind in the ſtill, upon rectifying the 
low wines, is little more than mere phlegm or water, 
impregnated with a few acid and ſome oily parts, ng 
worth ſeparating, unleſs for curioſity. And the fame is 
to be underſtood of the liquor left behind upon diſtilling 
prooi-ſpirit into it. 

Knights of MALTA, otherwiſe called F:/piteller; of 
St. John of Jeruſalem, a religious military order, whole 
reſidence is in the iſland of Malta, The order conſifs 
of three eſtates, the knights, chaplains, and ſervants a 
arms : there are alſo vriefls who officiate in the churches 
friar-ſervants, who affiſt at the offices, and donnes or 
demicroſles ; but theſe are not reckoned conſtituent parts 
of the body : the government of the order is mixt, being 
partly e and partly ariſtocratical: the grand 
maſter is ſovereign. The knights formerly conſiſted af 
_ different languages, but now only ſeven, the Eng- 
liſh having withdrawn themſelves, None are admitted 
into this order but ſuch as are of noble birth: the 
knights are of two ſorts, thoſe who have a right to be 
candidates for the dignity of grand maſter, called grand 
crofles, and thoſe who are only knights aſſiſtants: they 
never marry, yet have continued from 1090 to the pre- 
ſent time. The knights are received into this order 
either by undergoing the trials preſcribed by ſtatutes, or 
by diſpenſation, 

MALTHA, in antiquity, a kind of cement, of which 
there were two ſorts, native and factitious; one of the 
latter ſort, much in uſe, conſiſted of pitch, wax, plaſter, 
and greaſe, Another kind uſed by the Romans in their 
aqueducts, was made of lime lacked in wine, incorpo- 
rated with melted pitch, and freſh figs. Natural maltha 
is a kind of bitumen, wherewith the Aſiatics plaſter their 
walls ; and which being once ſet on fire, water makes it 
burn more fiercely. 

MALVA, common mallow, in botany. See the 
article MAiciow, | 

MAMALUKES, the name of a dynaſtie that reigned 
in Egypt. 

The mamalukes were originally Turkiſh and Circaſſa 
ſlaves, bought of the Tartars by Melicſaleh, to the 
number of a thouſand, whom he bred up to arms, 
raiſed ſome to the principal offices of the empire. T 
killed ſultan Moadam, to whom they ſucceeded. 
Others ſay, that the mamalukes were ordinarily choſen 
from among the chriſtian ſlaves, and that they were the 
ſame thing in a great meaſure with the janiſſaries _ 
the Turks. They never married; thiy firſt are fa 
to have been brought from Circaſſia, and ſome have 
ſuppoſed that they began to reign about the year 869. 

MAMMXE, the Baz asTs, in anatomy. ee thearticle 
Bx EAsr. ; 

MAMMEA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria 
monogynia claſs of plants, the corolla whereof conliſts 
of four roundiſh concave patent petals, greater than the 
cup: the fruit is a carnoſe berry, very large, pointec, 
with the ſtyle of a ſpherical figure, and containing only 
one cel]: the ſeed, being either four or one in number, 


is call d 
allous, an of an oval figure, | MAI 
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MAN 
\,\\IVIFORM, in anatomy, a name given to | 

MARS 7 bone in the 4 part of the ſcull, ſo 
eg rom their reiembling a breaſt. : 
CMAMMILLARY, MamMILLARIS, in anatomy, an 

roy een to two little protuberances, ſomewhat re- 

* x the nipples of the breaſt, found under the four 
ſeand xd of the brain, and ſuppoſed to be the organs 
F Theſe are called apophyſes mammillares. 
Ao is alſo a muſcle called mamillaris, or maſtoides, 
3 to ſtoop the head. ; ; 

MAMMO UH's Tren, in natural hiſtory, certain 
Jarze foffile teeth, found in great plenty in Ruſſia, and 
LO fo to have belonged to elephants. 
wh N. H:mo, in zoology, is juſtly ranked at the 
head of the animal part of the creation, making a diſtinct 
nus of that order of quadrupeds, which Linnzus calls 
"thropomorpha, from their reſemblance to the human 
un. See the article ANTHROPUMORPHA., ; 
The ſame author diſtinguiſhes the race of mankind, 
cording to their different colours, into the Europeans, 
„ white men; the Americans, or ruddy-coloured men: 
the Aſiatics, or tawney- coloured men; and thoſe of 
Africa, or blacks. ; 

Mice te ipſum, know thyſelf, is a precept worthy of 
the law-giver of Athens, the antient ſeat of polite lite- 
ature; an important branch of knowledge, which may 
de reduced to the following heads. f. In a religious 
ew, thealogice, that you was created with an immortal 
dul, after the image of God. 2. In a moral ſenſe, 
wraliter, that you alone was bleſſed with a rational ſou], 
to be employed to the praiſe of the Creator. 3. With 
reſpect to the other works of the creation, naturaliter, 
that you are conſtituted their lord, for whoſe uſe they 
ere made. 4. In a phyſiological ſenſe, phy/zologice ; the 
oft perfect and amazing fabric of your body. 5. With 
rezard to diet, diæteticè, what things are uſeful, and what 
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al, in this reſpe&t. 6. In a pathological ſenſe, 
2 bathelogicd, how frail you are, and how ſubject to a 
houſand calamities. ; _ 

2 Theſe are the heads, which, according to Linnæus, 
he omprehend the knowledge of man, conſidered as an in- 
he vidual ; a branch of knowledge ſo eſſential to the human 
nd ce, that, without it, he ſeems to doubt whether any 
ey ther characters be ſufficient to entitle one to be ranked 


among mankind : for he adds, Hæc fi neveris, Homo es, 
t @ reliquis animalbus diſtinctiſſimum genus. 

MANAGE, or MEnAGE, an academy for learning 
o ride the great horſe, and where pupils are taught the 
ut of riding. It alſo ſignifies the exerciſe itſelf. 
MANCHINEEL, hippomane, in botany, a lar 
re growing naturally in the Weſt-Indian iſlands. It 
hath a ſmooth browniſh bark; the trunk divides up- 
rards into many branches, which are furniſhed with 
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* blong leaves about three inches long and an inch and a 
* half broad, ending in acute points lightly ſerrated on 


heir edges, of a licid green, and ſtanding on ſhort foot- 
ſhalks, The flowers come out in ſhort ſpikes at the ends 
df the branches; they are male and female, and both 
ppetalous ; the female flower is ſucceeded by a large 
ploboſe fruit — a yellow colour when ripe) incloſing a 
vugh woody ſhell, with ſeveral cells, which contains in 
ch an oblong ſeed. 

The fruit of the manchineel tree is very dangerous to 
it, cauſing violent inflammations in the mouth and 
boat; the wood is much eſteemed in America, for 
Making cabinets, boek-caſes, &c. being very durable, 
und taking a fine poliſh ; it is alſo faid that the worms 
Fill not eat it, As the trees abound with milky cauſtic 
uce, fo before they are felled, they make fires round 
beit trunks, to burn out their juice, otherwiſe thoſe 
Who fell them would be in danger of loſing their ſight, 
the juice flying into their eyes; and wherever this 
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Je fals on the ſkin, it will raiſe bliſters; if dropt on linen, 

immediately turns the part black, and on being waſhed 
ria aul come in holes. It is alſo dangerous working the 
ts Wood after it is ſawed out, for if any of the ſaw- duſt 
be Ppens to get in the workman's eyes, it cauſes inflam- 
d, "2100s and the loſs of ſight for ſome time; to prevent 
ily Mich, when they are working it, they generally cover 
el, ar fices with fine lawn. 


ANDAMUS, in law, a writ iſſuing out of the 
p : | 


| 


| 
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King's-bench, ſent by the king to the head of a corpo- 
ration, commanding them to admit or reſtore a perſon 
to his office, 

It was alſo a charge to the ther.ff,, to take into the 
king's hands all the lands and tenements of the king's 
widow, who, contrary to her oath, married without lis 
conſent. 

IANDARINS, the nobles and magiſtrates of the 
caſtern countries, eſpecially thoſe of China. 

The mandarinate is not hereditary, nor are any raiſed 
to it but men of letters, 

MANDATE, /landatun, in the canon law, denotes 
a reſcript by which the pope commands ſome ordinary, 
&c, to put the perſon therein nominated in poſſeſſion of 
the firſt benefice vacant in his collation. 

MANDIBULE, andibula, Maxille, in anatomy. 
See the article Jaw. 

MANDIBULARES, or Maxnpucartorin MascCULt, 
the ſame with maſſeters. See the article Jaw. 

MANDRAKE, Mandragora, Mandragoras, in bot any, 
one of the principal ingredients in the unguentum popul- 
neum. 

Mandrake is one of the pentandria monygynia of Lin- 
nzus, and of the hetbz bacciferz of Mir. Ray. It is 
deſcribed by all the botanical writers under the name 
of * mandragora, with the diſtinction into male and 
female, 

MANGER, in the ſea-language, a ſmall apartment 
in the fore-part of a ſhip, which is fenced on the after- 
part by a fort of bulk-head or barrier; the uſe of which 
1s to preyent the water, which ruſhes in at the hawſe- 
holes, or the holes through which the cable goes, from 
running aft on the lower decks, which would render 
them extremely uncomfortable to the men, who eat and 
ſleep there. As ſoon as the water enters at the hawſe- 
holes, which is always the caſe when the ſhip pitches 
deep forward, it is conveyed away again through the 
fide into the ſea by ſeveral ſmall pipes or channels, called 
ſcuppers. See the article ScuypERs, 

MANGO T%REsx, in botany, the name of a vaſt tree, 
forty feet in height, and eighteen in thickneſs, and 
ſpreads its numerous branches all around at a great 
diſtance, being always green, and bearing fruit once or 
twice a year, from fix or ſeven years old to an hundred. 
It is propagated by inciſions, or ſowing the ſeed, in 
Malabar, Goa, Bengal, Pegu, and many other countries 
in the Eaſt-Indies. 

The fruit is of a round oblong figure, flat, {lightly 
ſinuated, or hollowed at the fides, and ſhaped much like 
a kidney, bigger than a gooſe egg, ſmooth, ſhining, 
| firſt green ſpeckled with white, then inclining to yellow, 
and at lait of a gold colour: it has a yellowiſh and ſuc- 
culent pulp, not unlike that of a peach, or rather a 
plum, firſt acid, then acido-dulcid, and pleaſant to 
the taſte, Within the pulp is contained an oblong, 
compreſſed, and languanous ſtone, thin, yet very hard 
and tenacious, and including a callous oblong kernel, 
"_y like an oblong almond, and of the ſame bigneſs, 
and of a bitteriſh though not unpleaſant taſte, 

There are various == of this fruit, as there are of 
our apples and pears, which are very different, accord- 
ing to the country where they grow: that ſpecies which 
is without a ſtone, and is very graceful to the palate, 
ſeems to us only a variety or a degenerate fruit, The 
fruit is cut into flices, and eaten, either without wine, 
or macerated in wine; it is alſd candied, in order to its 
preſervation. Sometimes they open it with a knife, and 
fill up the middle with freth ginger, garlic, muſtard, 
and falt, with oil or vinegar, that they may eat it with 
rice, or after the manner of pickled olives, 

As to its temperament, this fruit is cold and moiſt, 
though the Indian phyſicians affirm the contrary. We 
make uſe of pickled mangoes, which are imported to 
us, as we do of pickled cucumbers, for ſauce to roaſted 
meat. The ſtones roaſted are ſaid to cure a looſeneſs, 
which Garcius found to be true, The wood of the tree, 
with cinders, is uſed for burning the carcaſes of the 
Pagans, as being conſecrated to this rite z whenee it 
ſerves alſo for coffins, in which they repoſite their dead; 
it is but of a ſoft ſubſtance, and of ſhort duration. 


The talks ſupply the place of arequa or caunga, in 
the 
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the chewing of betel; the ſame calcined and reduced 
to powder, takes away warts. Of the tender leaves, 
with the bark of the avanacoe, that is, the ricinis, the 
ſeed of the cummin and parpadogam, is made a decoc- 
tion, which is highly beneficial in the cough, aſthma, 
and other affections of the thorax, The bark of the 
tree pulveriſed, and taken in chicken broth, is an ex- 
cellent diſſolvent of extravaſated and coagulated blood, 
occaſioned by a fall, in any part of the body. The 
juice of the bark, with the white of an egg, and a very 
Jietle opium, taken inwardly, is a preſent remedy againſt 
the diarrhoea, dyſentery, and teneſmus. Of the gum of 
the tree, and the flowers of rice, with the addition of a 
ſmall quantity of opium and pepper, are prepared pills, 
which alſo cure all ſorts of fluxes of the belly, Of the 
flour of the dried kernels, the natives have the art of 
preparing various kinds of food. 
MANGANESE, MaGcnts14, in natural hiſtory, a 
poor kind of iron ore. See the article IRON. 
It is a denſe heavy ſubſtance in its fineſt pieces; being 
compoſed of a . of broad and thick ſtriæ irregu- 
larly laid together, and much reſembling thoſe of native 
antimony; in theſe maſſes it is ſometimes reddiſh, ſome- 
times of a dark grey, and ſometimes of a fine pale light 
grey, approaching to the colour of the fineſt poliſhed 
iron: but there is a leſs perfect kind, in which the whole 
maſs ſeems only to conſiſt of a number of irregularly 
figured pieces, of a brittle and ſomewhat tolls ore, 
blended very looſely together. 

Manganeſe is found in great abundance in the Ger- 
man and Swediſh mines, as alſo in France, Italy, and 
England ; but ours is not equal in beauty or goodneſs 
to the German. It is recommended by authors as an 
aſtringent, and ordered to be given after calcination in 
hemorrhages : but it is very improper for internal uſe, 
It is of great ſervice, however, to the glaſsmen, in clear- 
ing away the greeniſh colour from their white glaſs while 
TOON CO TO ole amo 

MANICHEES, in church hiſtory, a ſect of chriſtian 
heretics in the third century, the followers of Manes, 
who made his appearance in the reign of the emperor 
Probus ; pretending to be the comforter, whom our 
Saviour promiſed to ſend into the world. He taught that 
there are two principles, or gods, coeternal and inde- 
pendent on each other, the one the author of all evil, 
and the other, of all good ; a doctrine which he borrow- 
ed from the Perſian magi. He held that our ſouls were 
made by the good principle, and our bodies by the evil 
one, and that the ſouls of his followers paſſed through 
the elements to the moon, and from thence to the ſun, 
where being purified, they then went to God, and he- 
came united with his eſſence; but as for the ſouls of 
other men, they either went to hell, or were united to 
other bodies. He alledged, that Chriſt had his reſidence 
in the ſun, the Holy Ghoſt in the air, Wiſdom in the 
moon, and the Father in the abyſs of light. He is alſo 
charged with denying the reſurrection and condemning 
marriage; with teaching that Chriſt was the ſerpent that 
tempted Eve ; with forbidding the uſe of eggs, cheeſe, 
milk and wine, as proceeding from the bad principle; 
with uſing a different kind of baptiſm from that of the 
church; with teaching that magiſtrates were not to be 
obeyed, and with condemning the moſt lawful wars, 

MANICORDION, a muſical inſtrument, in form 
of a ſpinnet, which conſiſts of fifty chords and upwards, 
which are covered with pieces of ſcarlet cloth to deaden, 
as well as ſoften, the found ; whence it is called the 
dumb ſpinnet. 

MANIFESTO, a public declaration in writing made 
by a prince to ſhew the motives that introduced him 
4 any enterprize, and the grounds of his preten- 
ions. ä 
MANILLE, in commerce, a large braſs ring, like a 
bracelet, either flat, or round, &c. which the Europeans 
carry to the coaſt of Africa to traffic with the Negroes 
in exchange for ſlaves. With theſe the natives deck 
themſelves, putting them on the ſmall of the leg, or 
thick of the arm above the elbow. The better ſort 
wear gold and filver manilles, of their own manufac- 
ture. 


fig. 4+) is the body of a tree pierced through, B, 


| faſten a large weight. H, as the juice flows out, they 


MANIOC, the name of a plant cultivated in many 
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parts of the Weſt-Indies, the root produeing yy, 
called the caſſa-bread, eaten by the negroes, and ..* 
by the natives. Linnzus conſiders this plant ag 3 *. 
of the jatropha. 25 
This plant riſes with a fnrubby ſtalk fix or ſeyen 
high, garniſhed with ſmooth leaves, compoſed gf 2 
lobes, which are joined at their baſe in the * 
where they are narrow, but increaſe from thence 
breadth till within an inch and a half of the 4 
diminiſhing thence to an acute point. The flowen 
produced in umbels at the tops of the ſtalks ; the 8 
turns to a roundiſh capſule, with three lobes, each * 
ing a diſtinct cell containing one ſingle ſeed. 4 
The root is conſiderably | Prong and when deptiyed q 
its juice, which is ſaid to be poiſonous, the reminds 
is reduced toa kind of flour, and made into bread. 
The negroes commonly make uſe of the follows 
preſs for freeing the root from its juice. A (Plate LI 


lever, made of the forked limb of a tree, and loaded x 
its extremity by heavy weights. C, C, pieces of bon 
placed between each cake. D D, the manioc, to ren. 
der the preſſure equal upon every part of it. E, pan g 
a calabaſh, placed to receive the juice of the manioc. 
The Caribeans take another method; they pound th 
root and incloſe the pulp in a net G, (fig. 5.) This ng 
they ſuſpend on the branch of a tree, and at the oda 


twiſt the net, till all the juice is preſſed out. 

This being done, the remainder is well waſhed iz 
2 water, made into a kind of dough, and baked int 
cakes. 

The upper compartment of Plate LXI. repreſents u 
indigo manufacture, already deſcribed under that article, 
See the article INDIGO. 

A, a reſervotr of clear water. 

B, the firſt vat or ciſtern, where the indigo is fer. 
mented, 

C, the ſecond vat, or that where the liquor js heated 
to ſeparate the indigo. 

D, a ſmall reſervoir to receive the liquor from the 
ſecond vat, through the cock F. 

E, the center, or pin upon which the beating pole 
moves. 

G, the indigo in baſkets drying in the ſhade, 

H, a ſhed, where the indigo is finiſhed for the market, 

I, a negro bringing the plant to the firſt vat. 

K, a negro beating the indigo in the ſecond vat. 

L, indigo plants. 

M, the planter's houſe. 

N, N, an indigo plantation. 

(Fig. 1.) O, O, O, moulds of wood placed upon 
truſſels for yn the indigo in the ſhade. 

(Fig. 2.) P, a crooked knife, for cutting the indigo 
into pieces, 

(Fig. 3.) Q. a well-poliſhed ſilver cup, for examin- 
ing the colour of the indigo during its fermation in the 
battery, or ſecond vat. 

MANIPULATION, denotes the manner of digzing 8 - 
the ſilver, &c. out of the earth. See the arte 
SILVER, | | 

MANIPULUS, Manipule, among the Romans, de- 
noted a body of infantry, that in Romulus's time con- 
fiſted of one hundred men; and in that of the conſuls 
and firſt Cæſars of two hundred. 

Each manipule had two centurions, called manipu. 
larii ; the one of which was ſubordinate to the other. 

Max1PuLvUs, in phyſic, denotes a handful of floweh 
herbs, &c. and is abbreviated in preſcriptions by M. 

MANNA, in pharmacy, a r1edicinal drug, uſed #1 
gentle purgative. | 

It is a honey-like juice, naturally concxeted into a dc 
and ſolid form: Tt is brought to us ſometimes in {mal 
granules or drops of an irregular figure, roundilty 
oblong, crooked, and ſometimes contarted ; and mie 
E it in long and flattiſh or cylindric maſſes of a Vario 
ize. 

There is great caution and nicety to be uſed in the 
choice of manna, no drug being ſo ſubject to decay, of 
to be adulterated. It ſhould Fe choſen whitiſh, 0 at 


the utmoſt with only a faint caſt of yellow, - 
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„, in regular dry granules, or in moderately long 
ph flakes of a pleaſant taſte, and diſſolving wholly 
ia the mouth, not leaving a farinaceous ſubſtance be- 


ind it, as the common manna does, which has been 
dulterated with —_ and flour. Such as is blackiſh 


ind dirty is wholly to be rejected, as alſo all that is of a 
oft and honey-like conſiſtence. 

Manna is brought to us from Calabria and Sicily: 
here are two ſomewhat different trees which produce it, 
ut both of the ſame genus: both of the number of 
he polygynia dizcia of Linnæus, and of the arbores 
-uctu per maturitatem ſicco of Ray: and both ſpecies of 
be fraxinus or aſh kind. 

Theſe two ſpecies, or varieties of the aſh, equally 
geld th: true manna in Calabria, When the heats of 
mer are free from rain, the leaves, and the trunks 
ad branches of both, exſudate a white honey juice, 
hich concretes into what we call manna; Grading 
ſelf, as it runs, and according to its different quantity, 
to either ſmall roundiſh drops, or long flakes, What 
lows out of the leaves of theſe trees is all natural, but 
he people cut and wound the trunk and branches to in- 
reaſe the quantity produced there: the Italians diſtin- 
uiſh the two kinds of the manna thus produced, calling 
hat which flows ſpontaneouſly from the leaves manna de 
onde, and what is obtained by wounding the bark of 
he tree manna di corpo, and manna forzata. 

The ſeaſon of the flowing of the manna from theſe 
ees is from about the 2oth of June to the end of July; 
uring this time it runs from the wounds, and the 
atural cracks of the bark, from noon till ſun-ſet, and 
cording to the quantity or the ſize of the opening: It 
oncretes from a pellucid liquor into a firm white ſub- 
ance of various ſhape and ſize. If the night after this 

ove rainy, the whole quantity of manna is waſhed off 

d loſt ; if it be fair, they collect it next morning with 

fort of wooden knives, leaving the apertures of the 
ounds ready open for the diſcharging of more. The 
terwards ſpread it out on the paper in the ſun, till it be 
dry as not to ſtick to the fingers, in which ſtate it is 
to be exported, 

They generally let the trees exſudate as much as they 
il of the manna naturally during this ſeaſon, and 
hen no more flows by that means, they cut and wound 
em in ſeveral places to the wood, and there flows out 
vaſt quantity more of the manna, leſs fine indeed than 
e former, but of conſiderable value ; they ſuffer this to 
in down the trunk of the tree in long ſtreams, and 
en to form maſſes about its bottom; they cut the con- 
ned matter into flakes of what length they pleaſe, and 
parating the filta and dirt from the reſt at the bottom, 
dry all in the ſun for uſe. The manna in ver 
ge and long flakes, ſo much eſteemed by ſome of our 
thecaries, is of this kind; for the juice which exſu- 
tes naturally, is rarely in ſuch quantity from any 
e opening as to form ſuch ; this is therefore of the 
= forzata kind, and is inferior to the natural flow- 
ort. 
lanna, diſtilled in a balneum vaporis, yields a ſmall 
antity of a limpid phlegm, infipid and without ſmell : 
pound of good manna moderately dry yields near an 
ace and a half of this/ The remaining maſs taken 
t of the veſſel and powdered, being diſtilled in a retort, 
1ds firſt half an ounce of a limpid but maniſeſtly acid 
Juor; after this comes over a reddiſh empyreumatic 
uor, partly acid and partly urinous, in quantity be- 
ten four and five ounces; then an ounce of very thin 
oil of a reddiſh colour, and about an ounce and a 
rter of the thicker oil, concreting into lumps of a 
nous appearance, The remainder in the retort is then 
lack coal, weighing ſomewhat more than three ounces, 
compact texture, and deſtitute of ſweetneſs ; this 
ened in an open fire will be reduced to about three 
cms, and from this a drachm of a fixed alkaline ſalt 
de extracted by lixiviation. 

e ancients were well acquainted with manna: 
Pcorides tells us that it purges crude humours off by 
band Galen ſeems not to — been ignorant of its 
why quality, The Arabians and the modern 
u were all acquainted with its virtues, and all 
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_ed it with great encomiums as a gentle and mild | 


cathartic. It is at preſent in great eſteem in the fame in⸗ 
tention : It is the mildeſt of all purges, and the ſafeſt ; 
it may be given to children, to women with child, and 
to people of the moſt tender conſtitutions, with perfect 
ſafety ; and it never fails gently to move the bowels, and 
carries off the thick viſcid foulneſs from them. Its doſe 
is from two drachms to an ounce, and it is moſt conve- 
niently given in ſolution : when required to work more 
briſkly \ ah it naturally would, it may be quickened with 
an addition of Glauber's ſalt. | 

Nothing is more plain than that Dioſcorides meant 
manna by his Elzomeli ; and he tells us that in ſome 
parts of Syria it lowed from the trunks of trees, in form 
of a liquor thicker than honey, and of a ſweet ſugar-like 
taſte : and he adds, that it was a gentle purge and was 
to be given in ſolution in a large doſe. Galen diſtin- 
guiſhes the honey of animals or bees and that of plants, 
as he calls it ; but he ſuppoſes the latter to be a con- 
cretion from the air, not a product of the tree on which 
it was found, as all the reſt of the ancients alſo did. 
The Latin poets who talk of honey being found on the 
oak, ilex, &c. alſo plainly mean the ſame ſubſtance : 
indeed it is not till very lately, that the world has got 
over the miſtake of the manna being an aerial produce : 
the thing that convinced every body was an experiment 
made by covering a tree with ſheets in the manna ſeaſon, 
and the finding as much manna on it afterwards as on 
theſe that were open to the air and dew. 

Manna, is alſo a ſcripture term, ſignifying a 
miraculous kind of food, which fell from heaven 
for the ſupport of the Iſraelites in their paſſage through 
the wilderneſs : being in the form of coriander ſeeds ; 
its colour like that of Þdellium, and its taſte like honey. 

The Hebrews who had been acquainted with the 
manna of the Alhagi, which was round and like corian- 
der ſeed, and ſweet to the taſte, and which they call man 
(as we find in the earlieſt works in which it is mentioned 
in that language) when they found a miraculous food in 
the deſert, and which was alſo round, ſweet, and of 
the bigneſs of coriander ſeed, did not ſcruple to call it 
man or manna, as it ſo much reſembled that ſubſtance : 
their exclamation man hu, on the ſeeing it, not bein 
meant to expreſs, as is vulgarly ſuppoſed, what is this F 
But this is man or manna. This was a conjecture the 
more natural to them, as they ſaw plainly enough that 
this deſcended from the heavens in formof adewand con- 
creted into the globules they ſaw it in; and the received 
opinion of that time was, that the oriental manna was 
formed in the ſame manner, none ſuppoling in thoſe early 
times that it was the natural juice of © the ſhrub it was 
found upon, but every body imagining it was due from 
the clouds concreted on the plan. 

Moſes did not determine the queſtion for them, 
whether it was or was not a kind of manna ; all that he 
had to do was to tell them, that it was ſent for their ſup- 
port, and to inſtruct them in what manner they were to 
| gather it. | 

It is however evident that this was not manna, nor 
any thing of that nature, becauſe it melted away, as the 
ſun grew hot, whereas the manna hardens inſtead of 
diſſolving in that heat. 

MANNER, in painting, &c. that peculiar character 
obſervable in the works of painters, poets, &c. by which 
their pencil or ſtyle are diſtinguiſhed. It alſo denotes the 
invention, deſign, and colouring. 

MANNERS, in poetry, denote the inclinations, 
genius, and humour which the poet gives his perſonages, 
whereby their characters are diſtinguiſhed, 1 
The manners ſhould have four qualities; they ſhould 
be good, like, ſuitable, and equal. The manners are 
good, when the diſcourſe of the perſons makes us clearly 
ſee their inclinations, and what good or evil reſolutions 
they will take. 

[Likeneſs of manners only relates to public. perſons, 
whoſe characters are well known in hiſtory, with which 
the poetic characters muſt agree, The manners muſt 
alſo be ſuitable, that is, agreeable to the age, ſex, rank, 
&c. of the perſon that has them; again they muſt be 
equal, that is, conſiſtent through the whole character: 
the fearful muſt never be brave: nor the brave timorous, 
&c. In this reſpe Shakeſpeare's manners are admirable, 
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Beſides the aſoreſaid qualities, the manners muſt * 
neceſſary; that is, no vicious quality muſt be given a 
poetic perſonage, unleſs it be abſolutely neceſſary, or 
requiſite for carrying on the action. 

IANOMETER, or ManoscoPr, an inſtrument 
whereby to meaſure the alterations in rarity or denſity of 
the air, 

It differs from the barometer, in that the latter only 
meaſures tÞ weight of the atmoſphere, or column of 
air over it. of 

MANOR, Manno, an ancient lordſhip, royalty, 
and juriſdiction conſiſting of demeſnes and ſervices, and 
of a court-baron. 

A manor may conſiſt of a houſe, arable land, paſture, 
meadow, wood, rent, advowſon, court-baron, &c. and 
this ought to be beyond the memory of man. 

MANSE, denotes a dwelling-houſe, either with or 
without land. 

It alſo denotes a parſonage or vicarage-houſe, particu- 
larly in Scotland, wherein the miniſter of a pariſh reſides: 
being an eſlential part of the endowment of a kirk with 
the ſtipend, glebe, and tythes, &c. 

MANSLAUGHTER, generally termed homicide, 
is killing a perſon without premeditated malice. 

Manſſauphter differs from murder, in its not being 
committed from the dictates of a former malicious in- 
tention; and from chance medley, in its being done 
with a preſent intention to kill. "Thus, where two per- 
ſons, who before meant no harm to each other, meet 
and quarrel, and in the heat of paſſion one kills the other; 
in this caſe he is guilty of manſlaughter, If two per- 
ſons fall out and fight, and the ore bre: „ the other's 
ſword, on which a ſtander by lend iim another, with 
which the adverſary is killed, it is nanſlaughter both in 
the ſlayer and aal by And where a man is taken in 
adultery with another perſon's wife, and the huſband 
immediately draws and kills him, it is only manſlaughter, 
the huſband having had a juſt prgyocati n for ſo doing: 
but where any other perſon ſtabs ar ther, who has 
not a weapon drawn, or ſtruck firft, ſo that the per- 
ſon ſtabbed dies within fix months, notwithſtanding 
there was not malice aforethought, .c is felony with- 
out benefit of clergy. In other caſes, though man- 
ſlaughter is accounted felony, yet for the firſt oftence the 
offender is allowed the benefic of clergy. 

MANTELETS, in the art of war, a kind of moveable 
parapets, made of planks about three inches thick, 
nailed one over another, to the height of almoſt fix feet, 


8 caſed with tin, and ſet upon little wheels, ſo. 
t 


at in a ſiege, they may be e 
and ſerve as blinds to ſhelter the 
ſhot. See Plate LX. „g. 7. 

There are other parts of ma, covered at the top, 
_ ufed by miners in approachiug the walls of a town or 
caſtle, | 

MANTLE, or MAN TLE-TREE, in architecture, 
the lower part of the chimney, or that piece of timber 
which is laid acroſs the jaumbs, and ſuſtains the 
compartment of the chimney- piece. See the article 
CHIMNEY, 

ManTLE, or MANTLING, in heraldry, that appear- 
ance of folding of cloth, flouriſhing or drapery, that is 
in any atchievement drawn about the coat of arms. It. 
is ſuppoſed originally to be the repreſentation of a mantle, 
or military habit, worn by the ancient cavaliers over 
their armour to prevent it from ruſt; or, as others hold, 
a ſhort egg only worn cver the helmet, which in 
aftertimes was lengthened, and made to hang from the 
helmet below the whole ſhield. 


fore the pioneers, 
m the enemy's ſmall 


The mantle is always ſaid in blazonry, to be doubled, 


that is, lined throughout with one of the furs, as ermin, 
pean, viary, &c. | 
MANUFACTURER, one who works up a natural 
product into an artificial commodity, 

MANURE, in agriculture and gardening, any thing 
that is uſed to enrich, fatten, and improve land, 

There arc yarious kinds of manure proper for .the 
different kinds of land we meet with: if the land is looſe 
and ſandy, the mud out of ponds, or ſtrong loam, makes 
a good manure : marle of the blue kind, and clay of the 
lighter ſort, ſpread over gravelly or ſandy land, are of 


had, it is of the greateſt value both for field or gard 


projected in the ſame manner as the papers of the col 
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vaſt advantage to it, by making it more 
tenacious ; cow dung and hog-dung are alſo 
for hot lands. 

If the land is ſtiff, cold, and clayey, ſhes 
dung are eſteemed by ſome the'beſt 15 . 
dungs of horſes, pigeons, hens, geeſe, &c. are reckons 
excellent; alſo ſea and drift ſands, or ſea-co 
are good manure for theſe fort of lands: 
laid in a heap and rotted, is an excellent 
Riff cold land; and one load of it will hs 2 
ground more, and laſt longer, than two loads of any * 
manure: when this is laid on graſs, it ſhould be do | 
ſoon after Michaelmas, that the winter rains ma — 
it into the earth; and where it is uſed for 4 land 
it ſhould be ſpread on the ſurface before the laſt plowing. 
that it may be turned down for the fibres of the corn - 
reach it in the ſpring. Rotten vegetables, of moſt * 
alſo greatly enrich land; ſo that, where other manure 1 
ſcarce, theſe may be uſed with great ſucceſs: thus the 
weeds of ponds, lakes, and ditches, being dragoed out 
juſt as they begin to flower, and laid on heaps to rot 
will make an excellent manure ; but it is to be obſerved, 
that in rotting theſe vegetables, it will be proper to mix 
ſome earth, mud, or any other ſuch like ſubſtance 
with them, to prevent their taking fire in their fer 
mentation: it will alſo be neceſſary to cover the 
heaps with earth, mud, or dung, to detain the ſalts, 
otherwiſe many of the finer parts will evaporate in fer. 
menting. 8 

The refuſe of kitchen-gardens, when laid on heaps and 
rotted, will alſo afford good manure for corn land: and 
alſo fern, moved down while it is green and tender, and 
laid on heaps to rot, will make an excellent manure; 
and by frequently mowing it, this troubleſome plant will 
be deſtroyed. | 

The aſhes of all kinds of vegetables are alſo good 
manure for lands, ſo that where the ground is over-run 
with buſhes, brambles, &c. if they are grubbed up in 
ſummer, dried, and conſumed to aſhes, and ſpread over 
the land, they will greatly improve it, 

Rotten wood, and ſaw-duſt when rotted, are a ve 

manure for ſtrong lands, as are alſo bones, horas 

ſhells, woollen-rags, &c. and whatever ſerves to looſe 
its parts. x f 

But for all ſtubborn clayey ſoils, there is no manure 
ſo good as the cleanſing of ck ſtreets of large cities, the 
wat of tough land will be more expeditiouſly ſeparate 
y this, than any other compoſt, and where it is to bt 


ſolid oy 


excellent 


al aſhes, 
tanners bark, 


land. 

MANUSCRIPT, in matters of literature, 
notes a written book, in contradiction to a printed one 

MAP, a plane figure repreſenting either part, ort 
whole ſurface of the earth, according to the laws of pre 
jection; diſtinguiſhing the ſituation of cities, mountai 
rivers, &c. | | 
But whether ey are univerſal or particular, they 
called geographical or land maps, in contradiction 
hydrographical charts, repreſenting the ſurface of the ſe 
together with the ſea-coaſts, rocks, &c. 

As a map is a repreſentation of ſome part of the fu 
face of the earth delineated upon a plane; the earth bein 
round no part of the ſpherical ſurface of it can be accu 
rately exhibited on a plane, and thence it has been pre 
poſed to make globular maps. In order to this, plates“ 
braſs were to be hammered out; or, to fave exper 
pieces of paſteboard were to be formed into ſegments « 
ſphere, and covered on their convex fides with map 


mon globes are. A map» made in this manner wo 
ſhew every particular, in a very accurate manner; 
they are not in uſe at preſent. 

The ancients deſcribed all the parts of the kno' 
earth in one general map; in this view one of them co 
pares the ſhape of the earth to the leather, of a fl 
whoſe length exreeds its breadth : the length of the tht 
known parts of the earth from eaſt to weſt was confd 
rably greater than from north to ſouth, for which real 
the former of theſe was called the longitude, and 
other the latitude, | 


The mo general maps are ſuch as give usa Vh 
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4-6 hemiſphere, or half of the globe; and are 
ol Ac yt the plane of ſome great circle, which 
e projected hemiſphere, and divides it from 
ne half of the globe, as the equator, or the 
or horizon of ſome place: from this circle 
Aon is denominated, and ſaid to be equatorial, 
* 1 or horizontal. Oy: 

: 4icular maps are ſuch as exhibit to us leſs than an 
ide re; of this ſort are maps of the great parts into 
dich the earth is divided, as Europe, Aſia, Africa, 
North America, South America; or maps of particular 
nde, provinces, countries, or of leſſer diſtricts. 
n maps three things are chiefly required ; the firſt is 
„ tude and Jatitude, performed, by means of the 

£ 7225 and patallels delineated upon them, in what 
wer ſoever they be projected ; and they do this the 
wire accurately, the greater number they have of meri- 
Fans and parallels. ; 188 

The ſecond requiſite is to exhibit the ſhape of coun- 
wes the fame, and the extent of them in the ſame pro- 
aden, as upon the globe: this cannot be done accu- 
uy in any general maps, except globular ones; but 
n particular maps, which take in but a ſmall part of 
be earth, as a province or county, the defect will not 
te ſenſible. z : 

te third is that the bearings and diſtances of places 
tm one another be truly ſhewn: this in globular maps 
Gould be done in the ſame manner as upon the globe, 

The projections of the circles in general maps are of 
mo forts, convex and concave: to underſtand which 
we may imagine the globe upon which the circles are 
Wneated to be of thin glaſs, and that half of it is view- 
ita time; now we may be conceived to view this 
be pere, either on the convex or concave fide, and 
we may conceive it to be placed at difterent diſtances 
fem tie eye: from which diverſity of our view, there 
vl iſe different projections, or pictures of it in a 
p23, If the eye be ſuppoſed to be placed in ſome point 
of the ſurface of the ſphere to view the concave of the 
wpofce hemiſphere, it is called the ftereographic pro- 
lu this projection, the parts about the middle are a 
It: contracted, ſo as to be too ſmall for the extreme 
xs, the reaſon whereof will appear from Plate LXII. 
1. where it is evident, that if a concave ſemicircle 
Ft) equal diviſions be viewed with the eye in the plane 
continued, at the diſtance of a ſemidiameter from 
u center, the p1ojeEtion will be a ſtraight line unequally 
Widec, the parts appearing leſs the nearer to the 
Enter; conſequently, if two ſemicircles cutting one 
Wother at right-angles, drawn upon a concave hemi- 
fete, and marked with equal diviſions, be viewed in 
be manner now deſcribed, the projection of them will 
* ught lines unequally divided, as AC and BD, the 
ps ppearing Jeſs, the nearer they are to the center, 
Ia ſercographic projection is either equatorial, meri- 
Anil, or horizontal. 

The equatorial projection ſuppoſes the eye to be ſitu- 

m one of the poles of the earth, and from thence 
blen the oppoſite concave hemiſphere, with its circles, 
Forced upon a plane of glaſs paſting through the 
Nan: thus the eye is ſuppoſed to be in the nh. 7 pole, 
acer to view the ſouthern hemiſphere; and in the 
4 pale, to view the northern hemiſphere. Thus 
a map of the northern hemiſphere upon that 
__ here the meridians are all ſtraight lines, and 

"ailcls are compleat circles. 

q Un ueridional projection ſuppoſes the eye to be in 
eint of the equator, and from thence to view the 
lle concave hemiſphere, projected upon a glaſs 
gras through ſome meridian, which a meridian 

: ugh the eye cuts at right-angles. Thus 
|" bis a the carth in two hemiſpheres, pro- 
the an bd p ane of a meridian paſſing _ one 
dude ho called Ferro. This meri lian is 
Pg ecauſe, by making the projection 
r ne hemiſphere contains Europe, Aſia, and 
0 "ey the other north and ſouth America, Here 
hah th us are arches of circles, except that drawn 

de, which is a ſtraight line; and all the 
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NM. de la Hire has invented another meridional pro. 
jection which comes the ncarcit of all to the nature ot 
the globe, but is ſeldom uic4d. 

In the horizontal projection, the eye is ſuppoſed to 
be in that point of the ſurface of the globe which is dia- 
metrically oppoſite to the place upon the horizon of 
which the projection is made, and from thence to view 
the oppoſite concave hemiſphere with its circles pro- 
jected upon a glaſs plane paſſing through that horizon : 
thus, if we project any map of this fort upon the hori- 
zon of London, the eye is ſuppoſed to be in the place 
of the antipodes to London, and from thence to view 
the concave hemiſphere. "There is great variety in this 
ſort of projection; for if the place, the horizon of 
which it is to be projected be under the pole, the hori- 
zontal projection is the ſame with the equatorial already 
deſcribed : if the place be under the equator, it is the 
ſame with the meridional : it the place be in an oblique 
ſphere, the projection will be different, according to the 
latitude of the place; for it will approach nearer to an 
equatorial or meridional projection, according as the 
place is fituated nearer to one of the poles or to the 
equator. (Fig. 3.) is a map projected on the horizon of 
London, whoſe latitude is 519, 32/, Ihe chief ad- 
vantage of theſe kinds of maps is this, that the place, 
upon the horizon of which the map is projected, is 
always in the center of it, and we may plainly perccive 
the bearings of all the other places from it. 

A particular map is a part of a general one, and may 
be made on the ſame principles, as by projecting a large 
hemiſphere, and taking ſo much of it as the map is de- 
ſigned to contain, 

When we are to make a map of a very ſmall diſtrict, 
as of a county or hundred, whatever part of the earth 
it may be in, the meridians and parallels may be cqui— 
diſtant ſtraight lines, drawn through every minute, &c. 
of longitude according to the intended largeneſs of the 
map. See the articles PLOTTING and SURVEYING. 

If the eye be ſuppoſed to view the hemiſphere at an 
infinite diſtance, the projection of its circles, whether 
it be viewed on the convex or concave fide, is called 
orthographic. In this projection the parts about the 
middle are very plainly .repreſented, but the extreme 
parts are prodigiouſly contracted. Sce the articie Ortho- 
graphic PROJECTION of the Sphere. 

ig. 3. is a general map of the northern hemiſphere 
projected orthographically upon the plane of the equator, 
Here the meridians are all ſtraight lines, and the paral- 
lels complete circles, 

Fig. 5. is a general map of a hemiſphere projected 
orthographically on the plane of the meridian. Here 
all the meridians are projected into ſemi-elipſes, except 
that particular meridian which paſſes through, and 
which is therefore a ſtraight line. This projection has 
one advantage not to be found in any other general map, 
viz. that the decreaſe of the parallels from the equator 
to both the poles, appears therein in its true propor- 
tion. 

The orthographic horizontal projection has great 
variety, according to the different latitudes of places, 
and is pretty difficult to execute. Fig. 6. is a map of 
this kind, whoſe center is Ur of the Chardees, and con- 
ſequently projected upon the horizon of that place. 

The great contraction of the extreme parts in the 
orthographic projection, renders i: ſo deficient in the 
ſecond quality required in maps, that it is ſeldom uſed, 
except when the diſk of the earth, in a ſolar eclipſe, is to 
be repreſented, 

The uſe of maps is obvious from their conſtruction. 
The degrees of the meridians and jarallels, ſhew the 
longitudes and latitudes of places: their bearings from 
each other appear from inſpection, and their diſtances 
may be meaſured either from proper ſcales annexed, or 
by the diviſions on the meridian equator, &c. 

MAPLE, Acer, in botany, a genus of trees producing 
male and hermaphrodite flowers, each having five ovate 
petals which ſpread over the cup. The ftamina are 
eight ſhort filaments, topped with ſimple antheræ, which 
are crowned with a cruciform pollen. The fruit con- 
fiſts of a number. of capſules, which grow together at 


the baſe, and are compreſſed, roundiſh, and each termi- 
nated 
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Hated by a very large niembranaceous ala, The ſeeds 
are ſingle and roundiſh. 

The common maple is ſo well known as to require no 
deſeription. Moſt of the different ſpecies are propagated 
by ſowing their ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe, which is 
in autumn, and the ſucceeding year they will be ht to 


be planted in rows about three feet aſunder and two feet 


diſtance in the rows, where they may remain three or 
four years, when they will be large enough to be tranſ- 
planted where they are intended to remain, 

The timber of the common maple is far ſuperior to 
beech for turners uſe, particularly diſhes, cups, trench- 
ers, &c. and when it abounds with knots (as it very 
often doth) it is highly eſteemed by the joiners for in- 
laying, &. and alſo, for the lightneſs of the wood, 
is often employed by thoſe that make muſical inſtru- 
ments ; and, for the whiteneſs of it, was formerly in 
great requeſt for tables, &c. 

MARANTA, Indian arrow-root, in botany, a 
genus of plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and 
ringent; the tube of which is oblong, compreſſed, and 
crooked, and its limb cut in fix ſegments ; it hath one 
membranaceous filament, with a linear antheræ faſtened 
to the border of the filament, The fruit is a roundiſh 
capſule, obſcurely trigonal, containing a hard, rough, 
ovate ſeed. 

MARBLE, Marmor, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
foſſils, being bright and beautiful ſtones, compoſed of 
ſmall ſeparate concretions, moderately hard, not giving 
fire with ſteel, fermenting with, and ſoluble in acid 
menſtrua, and calcining in a ſlight fire. 

The colours of marbles being a very obvious and 
ſtriking character, they are arranged according to them, 
in the following diviſions, x. Of the white plain mar- 
bles there are two forts; the Parian marble of the ancients, 
and ſtatuary marble of the moderns, an extremely bright 
and elegant marble; and the Carrara marble; a very 
fine marble, more compact and cloſe than the former, 
but leſs bright. 2. Of the plain yellowiſh marbles there 
is only one fort, which is a hard, pale yellow, and gloſſi 
marble, found in many parts of Italy. 3. Of the bluiſh 
and black marbles there are a great many ſpecies, as the 
Chian marble, Baſaltes, &c. 4. Of the plain green 
marbles there is only one kind, the Lacedæmonian mar- 
ble of the ancients. 5. The pale-coloured or whitiſh 
brown, commonly called Derby marble. 6. The green 
marbles with ſhells. 7. The black Coralloide marble, 
with and without ſhells, 8. Of the white variegated 
marble there are a great many ſpeeies, variegated with 
purple, brown, red, blue, &c. 9. Of the brown varie- 
gated marbles there are likewiſe feveral forts, ſome with 
xed veins, others with white, black, or brown veins. 
10. Of the yellow veined and variegated marbles ſome 
are veined with purple, and others with blue. 11. Of 
the black variegated marbles, ſome are veined with 
white, and others with blue, yellow, red, &c. 12. The 
green variegated marble is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by the 
colour of their veins. 13. The grey ſpotted marbles are 
variegated, ſome with black and others with green ſpots. 
14. The red varicgated marble is the Brocatello of the 
Italians, with white and gold veins. 

Polifhing of MARELE is performed by firſt rubbing 
them well with a free-ſtone, or ſand, till the ſtrokes of 
the axe are worn off, then with pumice ſtone, and after- 
wards with emery. 

Colouring of MARBLE, The colouring of marble is a 
nice art, and in order to ſucceed in it, the pieces of mar- 
ble, on which the experiments are tried, muſt be well 
poliſhed, and clear from the leaſt ſpot or vein. The 
harder the marble is, the better it will bear the heat ne- 
ceſſary in the operation; therefore, alabaſter and the 
common ſoft white marble are very improper to perform 
theſe operations upon, 

Heat is always neceſſary for the opening the pores of 
the marble, ſo as to render it fit to receive the colours; 
but the marble muſt never be made red-hot, for then, 
the texture of the marble itſelf is injured, and the colours 
are burnt, and loſe their beauty. Too ſmall a degree of 
heat is as bad as too great ; for, in this caſe, though the 
marble reccive the colour, it will not be fixed in it, nor 
ſtrike deep enough. Some colours will ſtrike even cold, 
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but they ate never ſo well ſunk in as whe! 
heat is uſed. The proper degree is that Which. w. 
making the marble red, will make the liquor b.. 
its ſurface, The menſtruums uſed to &+;- 75 
colours, muſt be varied according to the = 
colour to be uſed. A lixivium made with hor... 

urine, with four parts quick-lime, and one ha , 
aſhes, is excellent for ſome colours 3 common le Pat by 
4 * does very well for others: for ſome, ſoiri * 
a+ gh —_ finally, for others, oily liquors, or come 

The colours which have been found 
with the peculiar menſtruums, are theſe : ſtone bl 
ſolved in fix times the quantity of ſpirit of wit * 
the urinous lixivium ; and that colour which the 6A, 
call litmouſe, diffolved in common ley of uo. 

-A 
An extract of ſaffron, and that colour made of bucks, 
berries, and called by the painters ſap green bows 
ceed well diſſolved in urine and quick-lime and tale 
well in ſpirit of wine. Vermilion, and a fine * 
cochineal, ſucceed alſo very well in the Ar- 
Dragon's blood ſucceeds very well in ſpirit of viel 
does alſo a tincture of logwood, in the ſame ſpirit 5 
kanet root gives a fine colour, but the only menfir 
to be uſed for this is oil of turpentine ; for neither 5 
of wine, nor any lixivium, will do with it, Th, 
another kind of ſanguis draconis called dragon's blog 
tears, which, mixed with urine alone, gives a yer; 
ant colour. 1 
Beſides theſe mixtures of colours and ment, 
there are ſome colours which are to be laid on dm 
unmixed, "Theſe are dragon's blood, of the pureſt ki 
for axed ; gamboge for a yellow; green-wax for a gre 
common brimſtone, pitch, and turpentine, for abr 
colour. The marble, for theſe experiments, mus 
made conſiderably hot, and then the colours arc ty 
rubbed on dry in the lump. Some of theſe colours, wk 
once given, remain immutable; others are eaſily chang 
or deſtroyed, "Thus the red colour given by drax 
blood, or by a decoction of logwood, will be wid 
taken away by oil or tartar, and the poliſh of the nx 
not hurt by it. 

A fine gold colour is given in the following mam 
take crude ſal armoniac, vitriol, and verdigreaſe, of a 
equal quantities; white vitriol ſucceeds beſt, and ala 
be thoroughly mixed in fine powder. 

The ſtaining of marble to all the degrees of red or 
low, by ſolutions of dragon's blood or gamboge, may 
dene by reducing thefe gums to powder, and grind 
them, with the ſpirit of wine, in a glaſs mortar; 
tor ſmaller attempts, no method is ſo good as the mix 
a little of either of theſe powders with ſpirit of wine, 
a ſilver ſpoon, and holding it over burning charcoal, | 
this means a fine tincture will be extracted, and, wi 
pencil dipped in this, the fineſt traces may be made 
the marble, while cold, which, on the heating it a 
wards, either on ſand, or in baker's oven, will all 
very deep, and will remain perfectly diſtinct inthe fa 
It is very eaſy to make the ground colour red or yellow 
this means, and leave white veins in it. This is w 
done by covering the places where the whiteneſs is w. 
main, with ſome white paint, or even with two or 
doubles only of paper, either of which will prevents 
colour from penetrating in that part. All the degrev 
red are to be given to marble by means of this gum a 
2 flight tincture of it, without the affiſtance of den 
the marble, gives only a pale fleſh colour, but 
ſtronger tinctures give it yet deeper; to this the an 
of heat adds yet greatly; and, fnally, the addition 
little pitch to the tincture gives it a tendency to blackne 
or any degree of deep red that is deſired, in 

A blue colour may be given alſo to marble by 0 : 
ing turnſol in a lixivium of lime and urine, or i the 
latile ſpirit of urine ; but this has always 2 nde 
purple, whether made by the one or the other © ! 
ways. A, better blue, and uſed in an eafier mor 
furniſhed by the Canary turnſol, a ſubſtance well! - 
among the-dyers : this needs only to be diffolves "= 
ter, and drawn on the place with pencil; > F 
trates very deep into the marble, and the colour WJ 
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: ame lines. This colour is ſubje& to 

: jt 2 itſelf irregularly ; but it may be kept 
= pounds, by circumſcribing its lines with beds 
in regular any other ſuch ſubſtance, Tt is to be obſer- 
this 2 ſhould be always laid on cold, and 
den even afterwards to the marble; and one 
grantage of this colour is that it is therefore eaſily 

reat ad marble already ſtained with wy other colours, 
added - a ver” beautiful tinge, and laſts a long time, 
ind i wy MARBLES, Ancient marbles with a chronicle 
4 -ity of Athens inſcribed on them, many years 

oy ar Saviour's birth ; preſented to the univerſity 
1 by Thomas earl of Arundel, whence the 


het 
of 
aRBLIN G, the method of preparing and colouring 
c. 
* ſeveral kinds of marble paper; but the 
ipal difference of them lies in the forms in which 
In colours are laid on the ground: ſome being diſpoſed 
 whirles or circumvolutions; ſome in jagged lengths; 
4 others only in ſpots of a roundiſh or oval figure. 
The general manner of managing each kind is, 
nevertheleſs, the ſame: being the dipping the paper 
in a ſolution of gum-tragacanth, or, as it 1s commonly 
alled, gum-dragon ; over which the colours, og 
pared with ox-gall and ſpirit of wine, are firſt 
The peculiar apparatus neceſſary for this purpoſe, is a 
trough for containing the gum-tragacanth, and the co- 
Jours; a comb for diſpoſing them in the figure uſually 
choſen; and a burniſhing ſtone for poliſhing the paper. 
The trough may be of any kind of wood ; and mult be 
ben hat larger than the ſheets of paper, for marbling 
which it is to be N but the ſides of it need only 
riſe about two inches above the bottom; for by making 
thus ſhallow, a leſs quantity of the ſolution of the gum 
will ſerve to fill it. The comb may be alſo of wood, and 
Fre inches in length; but ſhould have braſs teeth, which 
mar be about two inches long, and placed at about a 
warter of an inch diſtance from each other. The bur- 
giſhing tone may be of jaſper, or agate; but as thoſe 
ſtones are very dear, when of ſufficient largeneſs, marble 
jr glaſs may be uſed, provided their ſurface be poliſhed to 
eat degree of ſmoothneſs, 
Theſe implements being prepared, the ſolution of gum- 
zcanth muſt be made, by putting a ſufficient propor- 
an of the gum, which ſhould be white, and clear from 
| foulneſſes, into clean water; and letting it remain there 
þ Gy or two, frequently breaking the lumps and ſtirring 
, till the whole ſhall appear diſſolved, and equally 
xed with water, The confiſtence of the ſolution ſhould 
e nearly that of ſtrong gum-water, uſed in miniature 
junting; and if it appear thicker, water muft be added, 
Ir if thinner, more of the gum, When the ſolution is 
kus brought to a due ſtate, it muſt be paſſed through a 
aen cloth, and being then put into the trough, it will be 
ad to receive the colours. 
Ide colours employed for red are carmine, lake, roſe- 
Nac, and vermilion; but the two laſt are too hard and 
paring, unleſs they be mixed with roſe-pink, or lake, 
o dung them to a ſofter caſt : and with reſpect to the car- 
une and lake, they are too dear for common purpoſes : 
r yel.ow, Dutch pink and yellow oker may be em- 
bred: for blue, Pruſſian blue and verditer may be 
©: for green, verdigriſe, a mixture of Dutch pink 
a Pruſſian blue, or verditer, in different proportions : 
orange, the orange-lake, or a mixture of vermilion, 
rd lcad, with Dutch pink: for purple, roſe-pink and 


Iruban blue. 


Theſe ſeveral colours ſhould be 
ane till they be 
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ground with ſpirit of 
of a proper fineneſs; and then, at the 

4 af uling them, a little fiſh-gall, or in default of it, 
al of the beaſt ſhould be added, by grinding them 
Ja with it. The proper proportion of the gall 
* bund by trying them; for there muſt be juſt ſo 
128 ſuffer the ſpots of colour, when ſprinkled 
. eee of the gum-tragacanth, to join together, 

kde "ermixing or running into each other. 
u cbery thing is thus prepared, the ſolut on of the 


um- u. . 
nns canch mult be poured into the trough ; and the 
Acurs, being in a ſe 
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parate pot, with a pencil appropri- 


ated to each, muſt be ſprinkled on the ſuiface of the ſo- 
lution, by ſhaking the pencil, charged with its proper 
colour, over it; and this muſt be done with the (-veral 
kinds of colour deſired, till the ſurface be wholly co- 
vered, 

When the marbling is propoſed to be in ſpots of a 
ſimple form, nothing more is neceſſary; but where the 
whirles or ſnail-ſhell figures are wanted, they mult be 
made by means of a quill; which muſt be put among 
the ſpots to turn them about, till the effect be pro- 
duced. The jagged lengths muſt be made by means of 
the comb above deſcribed, which muſt be pafted through 
the colours from one end of the trough to the other, 
and will give them that appearance; but if they be de- 
fired to be pointed both ways, the comb muſt be again 
paſſed through the trough in a contrary direction; 
or if ſome of the whirles or ſnail-ſhell figures be required 
to be added, they may be yet made by the means before 
directed. 

The paper ſhould be previouſly prepared for receiving 
the colours, by dipping it over night in water; and 
laying the ſheets on each other with a weight over them. 

he whole being thus ready, the paper muſt be held by 
two corners, and laid in the molt gentle and even man- 
ner on the ſolution covered with the colours; and there 
ſoftly preſſed with the hand, that it may bear every where 
on the ſolution. After which it muſt be raiſed and taken 
off with the ſamc care, and then hung to dry acroſs a pro- 
per cord, ſubtended near at hand for that purpoſe : and 
in that ſtate it muſt continue, till it be perfectly dry, It 
then remains only to give the paper a proper poliſh ; in 
order to which it is firſt rubbed with a little ſoap; 
and then muſt be thoroughly ſmoothed by the glats 
poliſhers, ſuch as are uſed for linen, and called the 
calender glaſſes. After which it ſhould be again rubbed 
by a burniſher of jaſper or agate ; or, in default of them, 
of glaſs ground to the higheſt poliſh : for on the perfect 
poliſh of the paper depends in a great meaſure its beauty 
and value. 

Marbling of books or paper is performed thus: diſſolve 
four ounces of gum-arabic into two quarts of fair water; 
then provide ſeveral colours mixed with water in pots or 
ſhells, and with pencils peculiar to cach colour, ſprinkle 
them by way of intermixture upon the gum-water, which 
mult be put into a trough, or ſome broad veſſel : then 
with a ſtick curl them, or draw them out in ſtreaks, to 
as much variety as may be done, Having done this, hold 
your book or books cloſe together, and only dip the edges 
in, on the top of the water and colours, very lightly ; 
which done, take them off, and the plain impreſion of 
the colours in mixture will be upon the leaves ; doing . 
as well the ends as the front of the book in the like 
manner, | 

Marbling a book on the covers is performed by forming 
clouds with aqua fortis, or ſpirit of vitriol mixed with ink, 
and afterwards glazing the covers. See the article 
Book-BixbinG. 

In order to give a more adequate idea of this curious 
proceſs we have illuſtrated the above deſcriptionon which 
the whole is repreſented to the eye. 


Explanation of Plate LXIII. Upper compartment. 


Fig. 1.) a, a workman mixing the gum water; b, 4 
ſmall bruſh; c, the tub containing the gum-water; d, a 
ſhallow tub to reccive the gum-water, that may be thrown. 
over the ſides of the former during the operation; e, a 
veſſel containing the tempered gum. 

Fig. 2.) a, a workman grinding the colours; 
table; c, the ſtone; d, the muller; 
leather. 

Fig. 3.) 4, a workman ſprinkling the colours on the 
gum-water; , the pencil, or bruſh, filled with colour; 
c, the ſhallow tub containing the gum-water; d, the 
table that ſupports the tub. | 

Fig. 4.) a, a workman employed in making the dif- 
ferent ſtreaks &c. in the colours; b, the comb ; c, the 
tub; d, the table. 

Fig. 5.) a, a workman placing the ſheets of paper on 
the colour ; 6, the ſheet of paper. | 

Fig. 6. a, a frame, or pile of marbled paper; h, a cord 
| by which it is bound together; c, a bar of wood which 


24 ſupport 


b, the 
a, a ſcraper of 
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fupports the paper, and to which the cord is faſtened; 
J. a tub, which receives the water that drains from the 
paper; g, a frame on which the ſheets of paper are 
placed to drain, before they are marbled; +, a itool ; 
theſe are placed as in fg. 8. 

Fig. 7. A perſon hanging the paper up to dry; 4, the 
ſheets of paper already hung up to dry; 5, the peel; 
c, the perſon. : 

Fig. 8. Frames with the marbled paper placed in a 
proper poſition for draining ; c, 4, a trough that receives 
the fluid draining from the paper; e, the veſſel that 
receives the fluid. 


Bottom of the Plate. 


A, A, ſmall bacs, with their plans a, 4; 6, a pot for 
tempering the gum; B, its ſpatula or ſlice; c, a ſieve 
for {training the gum water; D, a large bruſh; d, d, d, d, 
bruſhes of a ſmaller ſize; 1, e2, £3, £4, e5, e, e), 
combs of different ſizes and forms, for tracing different 
figures on the ſurſace of the colours; g, E, 4, pots for 
holding colours, with the pencils or bruſhes; , a peel 
for hanging up the paper to dry. 


Plate LXIV. Upper compartment. 


Fig. 9. A workman poliſhing a ſheet of marbled 
r. 

ie. 10. No. 1, A poliſhing machine; a, the ſhaft 
of the machine; 6, the part to which the poliſher is 
fixed; c, the handle; 4, the poliſher; e, the piece to 
which the upper extremity of the poliſher is fixed; , the 
marble ; g, the table ſupporting the ſtone on which the 
paper is poliſhed; Y, a workman poliſhing a ſheet, 

Fig. 10. No. 2. a, workman employed in folding 
the 3 b, the folded ſheets; c, the folding knife; a, a 
pile of ſucets lying upon the table; e, a heap of ſheets 
folded. 

Fig. 11. No. 1. a, a workman employed with his point 
in drawing fi.;ures on the colours; &, the point; c, the tub. 

Fiz. 11. No. 2. a, a workman marbling books, of 
which he takes two or three volumes in his hands at once 
and dips them into the tub; &, the books; c, the tub. 


Lower compartment, 


i, i, i, i, 1. 2. Two different frames; 4, a ſtone and mul- 
ler for grinding colours; 4, the ſtone; , rhe muller. 

M, a knife 2 ſcraping off the colours that adhere to 
the ſtone; N, u, inftruments for replacing the colours 
on the ſurface of the water, after they are diſturbed, by 
a ſheet of paper; O, a veſſel filled with gum- water, and 
the ſurface covered with different colours; e, the table; 
P, a poliſhing ſtone; 9, a glaſs poliſher; Q, a poliſher 
for the machine already deſcribed; s, s, the handles of 
the poliſher; T, the poliſher; , part of the ſhait within 
its tenon, which enters the mortiſe of the poliſher; , a 
folding ſtick of box or ivory; x, two frames drawn on à 
large ſcale, and fixed at a proper angle, at the points 
3, 4, ©, 6, ſeveral ſheets of paper one upon another, 7, 7, 
the two compartments of a frame where the wires are 
viſible; &, a ſheet of paper ſtretched out; , q, two cords 
by which the frames are fixed at a proper angle, 

MARCASITE, Marcaſita, a fort of metallic mineral, 

The term marcaſite has been very improperly uſed by 
ſome for biſmuth, and by others for zink. "The more 
accurate writers, however, always expreſs a ſubſtance 
different from either of theſe by it, a ſulphurcous and 
metallic mineral in its native ſtate. This ſubſtance, 
properly and diſtinctly called marcaſite, is very nearly 
allied to the pyrites in its nature and qualities, though it 
differs conſiderably from it in its external figure. The 
marcaſite is a ſolid hard foſſile, of an obſcurely and 
irregularly foliaceous ſtructure, of a bright glittering 
appearance, and naturally found, not in looſe modules, 
as the pyrites, but in continued beds among the veins of 
ores, or in the fiſſures of ſtone. Ihe variety of forms 
this mineral puts on, is almoſt endleſs and innumerable: 
as it is generally ſound among the ores of metals, it is fre- 
quently impregnated with particles of them, and of 
other {file bodies, and thence aſſumes various colours 
and degrees of hardneſs ; there are, however, only three 
diſtinct ſpecies of it, which are all cafily diſtinguiſhed 
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by their colour, the one being of a bright gold colour, 


the other of a bright ſilvet colour, and the third 
white; and of theſe the ſilvery one ſeems to 


their deſcriptions, and therefore is to ber 


remarkably heavy, and of a very compact, tl 
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of 24 
be that * 
2 Medis 
2 2 ecetved 2; 
This is a very beautiful fol 
lar ſtructure. It is ſometimes found fling ©. im 
fiſſlures in the rocks in mine countries, and forms, bs. 
from an inch to a foot, or more, in thickneſs = | 
ing to a great extent; but it is more frequently met wy 
in large irregular fragments among the maſſcz of. 
the veins, It is always bright and gloſſy on the * 
and when broken, appears yet more ſplendid 4 
irregularly luminated texture; the flaky matter It i - 
poſed of, is not regularly and evenly diſpoſed, as 1 : 
other bodies of this ſort of ſtructure, but * J 
torted and waved, and the ſeveral flakes wrapped” | 
about one another, in ſuch a manner, as to hold 
firmly together. In ſome of the maſles, this i; ,, 
viſible than in others, and, in ſome, the whole cy 
tuent matter is ſo intimately blended, that the platz 5 
ſcarce at all diſtinguiſhable, and the whole body &, 
matter ſeems one ſolid uniform ſubſtance, Its coloy 
an extremely bright and glittering white, much rew 
ling that of ſilver, but with a glare that this metal» 
has, whenever ſo highly poliſhed. Struck againſt a f 
it very readily gives fire, and the ſparks burr 2k 
time: it will not ferment with aqua fortis, nor be di 
ed by any known menſtruum. If put into the fre, 
emits a pale blue flame, attended with a thick wi 
ſmoke of an inſuſterable ſtench of ſulphur, and often y 
ſomething of the garlic-like ſmell of arſenic along y 
it; and, in fine, calcines to a fine purple matter, i 
fectly reſembling colcothar ofwitriol. This, 2s vl 
the other marcaſites, is frequently found debaſed fron; 
pure ſtate here deſcribed, by an admixture of the on 
metals, as lead and tin; ſometimes cubic, or other n 
larly figured pyrites, are immerſed in it; and ſomain 
it is elegantly foliated at the top. 

It is very frequent in the mines of Cornwall, wiz 
the workmen call it mundic. It is alſo found in Des 
ſhire, Yorkſhire, and many other parts of England,“ 
much more frequendy in Germany, where they ext 
ſulphur and vitriol from it, It always contains the 
two ſubſtances; and, beſide theſe, it has uſually a quan 
tity of arſenic in it. It has been recommended by (en 
aſter calcination, as an excellent ſtyptic, and doubts 
it poſſeſies the virtues of a colcothar of vitriol ; but i 
full as judicious to uſe that preparation of the pure 
as this, in which, notwithitanding the arſenic is cum 
oft, there may yet remain particles that are very |it 
agreeable to the purpoſes it is given for. 

MARCGRAVE, Margrave, a kind of dignitys 
ſwering to our marquis. 

MARCH, Martius, the third month of the 1 
reckoning from January, as the firſt, which, for t 
future, is by act of parliament to begin the year, 

MARCHET, MAarchetta, a pecuniary fine ancien 
paid by the tenant to the lord upon the marriage «ic 
of the tenant's daughters, 

MARK, in commerce, a certain character put * 
various coramodities, to ſhew where they were made 
by whom; as alſo that they were inſpected by the prop 
officers, and paid the duty upon them. N 

Mark, or Numero, is alſo a particular char" 
which, when fixed on any commodity, the trader al 
recollects the price it coſt him. ö 

Knights of St. MARK, an order of knighthood, 1" 
republic of Venice, under the protection of St. Mats! 
evangeliſt, The arms of the order are a lion wg 
gules, with this device, Pax tibi, Maree evangeli% 

Marx, Marc, denotes a weight, as alſo ſevcta co 
modities, eſpecially gold and filver in France. ® 
divided into 8 ounces, 64 drachms, or 192 denier 
penny-weights, or 160 eſterlins, or 300 male 
640 ferlins, or 4608 grains. In Holland the P 
weight is the ſame as in France. 

When gold and ſilver are fold by the marc, it . 
ed into twenty-four carats, the carat into eight py 

7 


weights, and the penny- weight into twenty-four gs 


liarly meant by the writers of the Materj 


marcaſite of the ſhops. 


it 1s di 


| 


and the grain into twenty-four primes. Na 
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Mank, allo denotes money of account; and in ſome 
"" <a coin. Ihe Englith mark is thirteen ſhillings 
' C W _ A 0 . 
_— pence 3 among tne Saxons, it was equivalent 
l mn” — * . 
1 ſhillings and fix-pence of our money. It is 
*S money of account in Scotland, and formerly a 
310 4 . 6 : f 23 A 2 1 * 5 
Iver coin, being equal to thirteen pence and 4 Eng 
lin. 
* 
Hamburg, 


ink Lubs, or Lubec M ARE, a money of account at 
| equal to a third ot the rixdollar, or to the 
French livre. It is divided into fixtcen ſols lubs. 

Mark Danſch, a Daniſh coin, equal to lixteen ſols 
Jubs, or twenty F rench fols. _ 3 

MARK, is alſo a copper coin in Sweden, equal to two 

ace farthing Englith ; it is divided u eight 1roultiqs, 
und each rouſtiq into two allcveures. 

The Swediſh filver mark is money 
to three copper marks. b : | 

MARKET, a public place in a city vr town where 
toviſions ate ſold. MM . | 

t alſo denotes a privilege ot a place, either by grant 
[cription, to hold a maruet. 


count, equal 


or pre + 

kad LE, a kind of dry, tvit, foſſile cart, uſed ior 
mamu. land. 0 . . 

The principal forts of matle are the white and red. 


Too much of it thrown on the ground is found to burn 
+ Marle is burnt like other ſtone for making of 


"ARMALADE, a confection of the pulp of plums, 
apricocks, quinces, &C. boiled with ſugar into a con- 
tence. 

: \AROTIC STYLE, in the French poetry, a pecu- 
larly gay, yet natural manu.er of writing, introduced by 
Matt, and fince imitated with moſt ſucceſs by Voiture 
and Fontaine. 

The marotic makes a choice, whereas burleſque ad- 
mits of all. 

MARQUE, Letter of MARQUE, letters of repriſal, 
whereby the ſubjects of one country are licenſed, by the 
king or parliament, to make repriſals on thoſe of ano- 
ther ; by reaſon application has been thrice madc to the 
cOvernment to which the aggreſſor belongs, without any 
etect. 

MARQUETRY, or IxLAa1D-woRK, implies a curi- 
ous work compoſed of ſeveral fine hard pieces of wool, 
of various colours, faſtened in hin ſlices ov a ground, 
and ſometimes enriched with other matters, as ſilver, 
braſs, tortoiſe-thell, and ivory; with theſe aiſiſtances the 
art is now capable of imitating any thing; whence it is 
by ſome called the art of painting in wood. 

Te ground on which the pieces are to be arranged 
and glued, is uſually of well-dried oak or deal, and is 
compoſed of ſeveral pieces glued together, to prevent its 
warping. The wood to be uſed in marquetry is reduced 
into leaves, of the thickneſs of a line, or the twelfth part 
of an inch, and is either of its natural colour, or ''ained, 
or made black to form the ſhades by other methods : this 
ſome perlorm by putting it in ſand heated very hot over 
the fire : others, by ſteeping it in lime water and ſub]i- 
mate: and others, in oil of ſulphur. The wood being 
of the proper colours, the contours of the pieces ar: 
formed according to the parts of the deſign they are to 
repreſent ; this is the moſt difficult part of marquetry, 
and that which requires the moſt patience and atten- 
tion, | 

The two chief inſtruments uſed in this work, are a 
ſaw and a wooden vice, which has one of its chaps fixed, 
and the other moveable, which is open and ſhut by the 
loot, by means of a cord faſtened to a treddle. | 

The leaves to be formed, of which there are frequently 
three, tour, or more joined together, are, after they have 
been glued on the outermoſt part of the defign, whoſe 
pronle they are to follow, put within the chaps of the 
\ice; then the workman preſſing the treddle, and thus 
dolding fat the piece, with his 55 runs over all the out- 
ines ot his deſign, By thus joining or forming three or 
four pieces together, not only time is ſaved, but alſo the 
mater 15 the better enabled to ſuſtain the effort of the 
law, which, how fine ſoever it may be, and how lightly 


&ver it may be conducted by the workman, except this 


Precaution were taken, would be 


apt to raiſe ſplinters 
and ruin the X P - 
2 


beauty of the work. All the pieces having 


M AR 


been thus formed by the ſaw, and marked, in order fa 
their being known again, each is vaneered, or {ailcned 
in its place, on the common ground, with the beſt ns - 
liſh glue; and this being done, the whole is tet in a 
preſs to dry, plancd over, and polithed with the ſhin of 
the ſea-dog, wax, and ſhave-grats, as in finple vancor- 
ing, and the tne branches and more delicate parts of the 
figures are touched up and finiſhed with a graver, 

MARQUIS, a title of honour, next in dignity to that 
of duke, hilt given to thoſe who commanded the marches, 
or borders and frontiers of countries, 

Marquiſſes were not known in England till king 
Richard 11. in the year 1337, created his great favourite, 
Robert Vere, the carl of Oxford, marquis of Dublin; 
ſince which time there have been many creations of this 
ſort, though at preſent there is but one Englith, three 
Scotch, and one Iriſh marquitles, 

MARRIAGE, a contract both civil end religious, be- 
tween a man and a woman, by which they engage to 
live together in mutual love and triendſhip, for tie ends 
of procreation, &c. 

MARROW, Medulla, in anatomy, a ſoft oleaginous 
ſubſtance contained in the cavity of the bones. 

The marrow of the bones, which anatomiſts of many 
ages took to be a mere ſhapeleſs and irregular maſs of 
matter, is found in reality to conſiſt of a number of fine 
ſubtile fat oleaginous ſubſtances, and of a number of 
minute veſicles of a membranaceous ſtructure, in which 
it is ſecreted from the arterial blood in the ſame manner 
as the fat of the reſt of the body. It is containcd in a 
greater or lauer quantity in the cavities of molt of the 
cylindrical bones: in the cavernous bones there is not 
properly any marrow, but a kind of red, fatty, medullary 
juice, The medullary veſiels, tound running here and 
there through their appropriated canals, penetrate into 
the inner cavity of the bones, and ſecrete the medullary 
part from the blood there; the blood being afterwards 
returned again by the veins. The nerves are diſtributed 
to the ſame places for the ſake of ſenſe and motion. Ir 
has been a common opinion, that the marrow increaſed 
and decreaſcd in quantity according to the increaſe and 
decreaſe of the moon; but this is by modern anatomiſts 
thought idle and erroncous; it does, indeed, increaſe and 
decreaſe in its feveral cavities, according to the exerciſe 
or reſt of the animal, or to its cating more or leſs, or 
better or worſe food. This ſubtile olcaginous ſubſtance 
penetrates in between the fibres of the bones, and pre- 
{ſerves them from dryneſs and from that brittlencſs which 
would be the conſequence of it; but it does not nouriſh 
them as was originally believed. Sce the article Box. 

MARRUBIUM, hore-hound, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whole flower is menopctalous and labiated, the 
upper lip of which is erect, ſemibifid, and acute, and 
the under lip reflexed and cut into three ſegments ; the 
es are four and contained in the cup. The common 
hore-hound, has a woody fibrous root, from which ariſe 
ſeveral hairy ſquare ſtalks which are furniſhed with hoar 
roundiſſ leaves, wrinkled and crenated on their edges; 
the flowers proceed in whorles from the joints of the 
ſtalks in June, and are of a white colour, the whole 
plant has a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, and grows wild in 
many parts of England; it is aperient, and powerfully 
reſolves viſcid humours, and by ſome is accounted a 
ſpecific in moiſt aſthma's, and in all diſeaſes of the breaſt 
and lungs: the doſe in infuſion is from half a handful 
to a handful, the dried leaves may be given to a dram or 
rwo. 

MARS, in aſtronomy, one of the ſuperior planets, 
moving round the ſun in an orbit between thoſe of the 
earth and Jupiter, See the article PLANET. 

In the achronical riſing of this planet, that is, when it 
is in oppoſition to the ſun, it is found twice as near the 
earth as the ſun, which is a phænomenon that has great- 
ly diſcredited the Ptolemaic hypotheſis. This planet, as 
well as the reſt, borrows its light from the ſun, and has 
its increaſe and decreaſe of light like the moon; and it 
may be ſeen almoſt diſſected when in its quadratures with 
the fun, or its perigzon ; but is never corniculated or 
falcated, as the inferior planets. 

Dr. Hook, in 1665, obſerved ſeveral ſpots in this 
planet, which having a motion, he concluded the planet 

to 


to have à turbinated motion round its center. In 1666, 
M. Caſſini obſerved ſeveral ſpots in the two hemiſpheres 
of Mars, which, by continuing his different obſervations 
very diligently, he found to move by little and little 
from eaſt to weſt, and to return in the ſpace of 24 hours 
40 to their former ſituation. Whence both the motion 
and period or natural day of that planet were determined. 
See the article MACULZE. 

Mars always appears with a ruddy troubled light, 
whence we conclude that it is encompaſſed with a thick 
cloudy atmoſphere, which by diſturbing the rays of light 
in their paſſage and re-paſſage through it, occaſion that 
appearance: beſides the ruddy colour of Mars, we have 
another argument of his being encompaſſed with an 
atmoſphere, and it is this, that when any of the fixed 
ſtars are ſeen near his body, they appear extremely 
obſcure and almoſt extint; and if this be the caſe, a 
ſpectator in Mars would ſcarce ever ſee Mercury, unleſs 
p-1naps in the ſun at the time of conjunction, when Mer- 
cury paſſes over his diſk, as be ſometimes appears to us, 
in torm of a ſpot. 

Aneye in Mats will ſee Venus at about the ſame diſtance 
from the ſun as Mercury appears to us, and the earth 
about the ſame diſtance from the ſun that Venus appears 
tous; and when the earth is found in conjunction with 
and very near the ſun, the eye in Mars will fee the earth 
horned or falcated, and its attendant, the moon, of the 
ſame figure, and at its utmoſt diſtance from the earth not 
above fifteen minutes of a degree: and as this planet's 
diſtance from the ſun is to the diſtance of the earth and 
ſun as 15 to 1, therefore a ſpectator in Mars wold ſee the 
ſan's diameter leſs by one third than it appears to us, and 
conſequently the degree of light and heat which Mars re- 
ceives from the ſun, is leſs by one third than that received 
by the earth; this proportion will, however, admit of a 
fenſible variation, on account of the great excentricity of 
this planet. 

Though the period or year of this planet, as has been 
already obſerved, is nearly twice as long as ours, and his 
natural day, or the time in which the ſun appears above 
the horizon (ſetting aſide the conſideration of twilight) is 
almoit every where equa] to his night: yet it appears that 
in one and the ſame place, on his ſurface, there will be 
but very little variety of ſeaſons, or ſcarce any difference 
of ſummer and winter : and the reaſon is, that the axis of 
his diurnal rotation is nearly at right angles with the plane 
of his orbit. It will be found, notwithſtanding, that 
places ſituated in different latitudes, that is, at different 
diſtances from his equator, will have very different de- 
grees of heat, on account of the different inclination of 
the ſun's rays to the horizon, as it is with us when the 
ſun is in the equinoxes, | 

Mars, among the chemiſts, denotes iron, as being 
ſuppoſed to be under the influence of that planet, See 

the article IRON, 

MARINE implies in general the whole navy of a 
kingdom or ſtate, comprehending all the royal dock-yards, 
and the officers, artificers, ſeamen, ſoldiers, &c. employed 
therein, as well as the ſhipping employed by merchants 
for military or commercial purpoſes, together with what- 

ever relates to navigation, ſhip-building, ſailors, and ma- 
rines. 

The hiſtory of the marine affairs of any one ſtate is a 
very comprehenſive ſubject, much more that of all 
nations. 
affairs of Great Britain, and the figure it has made at ſea 
in all ages, may find abundance of curious matter in 


Selden's Mare Clauſum, and from his time to ours, 
we may trace a ſeries of facts in Lediard's and Bur- 

Naval Hiſtory : but above all, in the. Lives of ||. 
the Admirals, by the accurate and judicious Dr. | 


ehet's 


Campbell. F 

Not only the preſervation of that ſhare of commerce we 
at preſent poſſeſs, but its future advancement, and even 
the very being of Britain, as an independent empire, and 
a free people, depend no leſs on the good condition and 
the wiſe regulation of our affairs of the marine, than on 
the ſuperiority of its naval power. The Delphian oracle 
being conſulted by the Athenians on the formidable arma- 
ment and innumerable forces of Xerxes, returned for 


anſwer, & That they muſt ſeek their ſafety in weoden 
2 ? 


Thoſe who would be informed of the maritime 


walls,” To which we may affirm, that whene,.. ... 
nation in particular has recourſe to her floatin 1 this 


8 bulwark, 


for her ſecurity and defence, ſhe will find ſtreno + ut fet 
and glory, to be the happy and infallible _ Fealth cooks 
ARINES, or MARINE Fokcks, a date oe. q "4 to 
diers raiſed for the ſea-ſervice, and trained *. kl, delves, 
either in a naval engagement, or in an action afh © hgh 11 their 
The great ſervice of this uſeful corps was e MART 
frequently in the courſe of the late war, — yer is m 
the ſiege of Belleifle, where they acquired a great % arly ae p and C 
although lately raiſed, and hardly exerciſed in nm. Naos © 
diſcipline. At ſea they are incorporated with the $2 "neous W 
crew, of which they make a part, and man 7 0 SS an. 
learn in a ſhort time to be excellent ſeamen = rey. dong ſeed 
their officers are ordered by the admiralty not to diſco : MART 
them, although no ſea-officer is to order them to — Wo !ays de 
againſt their inclination, In a ſea- fight their f — e fake of 
arms are of very great advantage in ſcouring the . The fell 
the enemy; and when they have been long enough at 4 e chtiſtia 
to ſtand firm when the ſhip rocks, they muſt be — e time C 
preferable to ſeamen if the enem attempts to — x e year 0 
fraiſing a battalion with their fixe bayonets to Oppoſe hi ; the gra 
See the article BOARDING, : im. Wankſgivin 
The marine forces of Great-Britain in the time os en; they 
peace are ſtationed in three diviſions ; one of Which r; whie 
quartered at Chatham, one at Portſmouth, and another i on, and r 
Plymouth. By a late regulation they are ordered to do Jercties 2 
duty at the ſcveral dock- yards of thoſe ports, to prevent MART 
embezzlement of the king's ſtores, for which a captain's  * catalo, 
guard mounts every day; which certainly requires WM! of their 
great vigilance, as ſo many abuſes of this kind have been en. -1 
committed, that many of the inhabitants, who have MARU: 
been long uſed to an infamous traffic of this kind, expea I . wit] 
thoſe conveyances at certain periods, as their due, Newers ade 
and of courſe reſent this regulation in the higheſt degree" the 
as an infringement of their liberty as Engliſhmen, Marum 1 
MARSHAL, in its primary ſignification, means an pontis, A 
officer who has the command or care of horſes ; but it ia") | 
now applied to officers who have very different employ- - 
ments, as carl marſhal, knight-marſhal, or marſhal « &nble a 
the king's houſe, &c. 13 
MARSHAL, or MARESCHAL, of France, an officer i es- © 
the greateſt dignity in the French armies. When tw Warum 
or more mareſchals are in the army, the eldeit com rs of 
mands, WT 
MARSHALLING a cor, in heraldry, is the MART 
diſpoſal of ſeveral coats of arms belonging to diſting urch, ob 
families, in one and the ſame eſcutcheon or ſhield MASCU 
together with their ornaments, parts, and appurtenance 
MARSHMALLOW, in botany. See the art oor 
ALTHAA. MASOÞ 
MARSHY Lanps, thoſe liable to be overflowed þ Thitech, 1 
the ſea, or large rivers. 4 he cue 
MARSILEA, in botany, a genus of plants of th mos _—_ 
fern kind; the flowers are male and female, but withou y my Va 
cup or corolla; the male flower conſiſts of four ſubulatei 
antheræ, and placed on a hemiſpherical-convex body, * © 
the female flower conſiſts of a roundiſh pericarpium will = Far 
four cells, in each of which are contained ſeveral roundil 6% 4 
ſeeds. Under this genus is comprehended the falvinhf ro 
of Micheli. BATON 
MARTIAL, among the phyſicians, an appellati 7 5 A 
given to the preparations of iron. i 
MaRTial Law, is the law of war, which ent Fog ; 
depends on the arbitrary power of the prince, or of tha 1 wos f 
to whom he has delegated it: for though the king N. bo, 
make no laws in time of peace without the conſents =o 115 
parliament, yet in time of war he uſes an abſolute pee; 1 ' 
over the army. eir Tn q 
MARTIN, Martes, in zoology, a ſpecies of multea . a 
of a blackiſh brown colour, and with a pale throat: it ere % 
about the ſize of the common cat, but more ſlender. 55 4 M 
the article MUSTELA. 35 
MARTIN is alſo the name of a bird of the him. whe 
do Kind, of a black colour, and with the that. bin 4 
White. 1 
MARTINGALE, in the manege, a theng of lea . 
faſtened to one end of the girths under the belly of abHö̃ ©... 17 
and at the other end to the muſs-roll, to keep him fr e have la 
rearing. nother is l. 
| MARTLETS, in heraldry, little birds repre : — 
| MasoxR 


Yor, 


MAS 


1 


rark: \ ut feet and uſed as a difference or mark of diſtinction 
alth Wer brothers, to put them in mind that they are 
de. . the wings of virtue and merit, in order to raiſe 
ll. 12 and not to their feet, they having little land 
5 eme; n. 
5 1 jt Nia, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
fefteg \ A onopetalous and campanulated, gibbous at the 
rly at 4 To containing a honey juice: the fruit is an oblong 
acter, WF” an capſule, dividing into two parts, including a 
litary jb00us wrinkled nut, terminating with two incurved 
ſhip's 22 containing four cells, each including an 
them WI” 
which Racer vn, in the chriſtian ſenſe of the word, is one 
urge I s, own bis life for the goſpel, or ſuffers death for 
o aloft 3 of his 1 ; 
{mall The feſtivals of the martyrs are of very ancient date in 
ks of vriſtian church, and may be carried back at leaſt till 
| at ſea % me of Polycarp, Who ſuffered martyrdom about 
nitely . 1 of Chriſt 168. On theſe days the chriſtians met 
rd, by 18 graves of the martyrs, and offered prayers and 
e him. nheivings to God for the examples they had afforded 
3 1 * celebrated the euchariſt, and gave alms to the 
me of * which, together with a panegyrical oration or ſer- 
uch is, and reading the acts of the martyrs, were the ſpiritual 
er ot rercifes of theſe anniverſaries. 
to do \[ARTYROLOGY, in the church of Rome, 
prevent catalogue or liſt of martyrs, including the hiſto- 
ptain's ., of their lives and ſufferings for the ſake of their re- 
equires WW. 
n SARUM, Syrian-maſtich, in botany, a low ſhrubby 
9 have J.nt, with leaves like thoſe of thyme, but hoary; the 
* buen are of the labiated kind, and grow in whorled 
r due, fes; they appear in July and Auguſt, 
det reef zlarum is propagated by ſlips or cuttings in the ſummer 
months, and afterwards tranſplanted in a warm dry 
cans ang, ion; but the greateſt difficulty is to preſerve it from 
ut it u who are fo Pnd of it, that they will come a con- 
py enable diſtance and deſtroy it; but if there are 


eat quantities of it together, they will but little 


J oe it. 
cer __ is reputed cephalic, and | nn in all diſ- 
hen tm gers of the nerves, and alſo for ſtopping hæmor- 


{tr com 


ages. 

MARY MacDpaALEn's Day, a feſtival of the Romiſh 
urch, obſerved on the twenty-ſecond of July. 
MASCULINE, or MascuLine-GENDER, among 
mmatians, that belonging to the male, See the article 
FENDER, 

MASON, a perſon employed under the direction of an 
chitect, in the raiſing of a ſtone building. 

The chief buſineſs of a maſon is to make the mortar, 
iſe the walls from the foundation to the top, with the 


is the 
diſtin 
* ſhield 
chanc 
e artich 


owed þ 


is 6 * ceſſary retreats and perpendiculars; to form the vaults, 
bebe employ the ſtones as delivered to him. When the 
- hob ones are large, the buſineſs of hewing or cutting them 


longs to the ſtone-cutters, though theſe are frequently 
pnfounded with maſons : the ornaments of ſculpture are 
formed by carvers in ſtone or ſculptors. 

MASONRY in general, a branch of architecture, 
nſiſting of the art of hewing or ſquaring ſtones, and 
utting them level or perpendicular, for the uſes of build- 
7; but in a more limited ſenſe, maſonry is the art of 
lembling and joining ſtones together with mortar, 


um with 
roundill 
e falvin 


pellatio 


1 enti 


thol a 
ry Authors mention ſeven pieces of 2 viz. 
1 0 Net MasoNRV, called reticulatum by Vitruvius, from 
= pom $ reſemblance to the maſhes of a net, which conſiſts of 


ones ſquared in their courſes, and ſo diſpoſed, - as that 
eir joints go obliquely, the one diagonal being perpeh- 
cular and the other level. This is the moſt 1 to 
de eye, but apt to crack. (Plate LXV. fg. 1.) 

Brund MasonRY, Inſerta, that wherein the ſtones are 
laced over one another, like tiles ; the joints of the beds 
ing level, and the mounters perpendicular: ſo that 
e joint which mounts and ſeparates two ftones, falls 
oy over the middle of the ſtone below. This is 
ore durable than the network. ( fig. 2.) 

Greek Masox&y, or double binding, that where after 
e have laid two ſtones, each of which make a courſe, 


F muſtel 
oat : It! 


der. 


he hirut 
16 UV 


of leatbe 
of a hon 
him fr 


let nother is laid at the end, which makes two courſes, and 
epre! Fe on throughout, (fig. 
Wi MasONRY by equal 8 


) 
ourſes, Iſodomum, differs from 
3 | 


Vor. II. No. 6 


MAS 


beund maſonry only in that its ſtones are not hewn: 


( fig. 4.) 
ay ASONRY by unequal Courſes, Pſendiſedomurr, made of 
unhewed ſtones laid in bound work, not of the ſame 
thickneſs, or quality, excepting in the ſeveral courſes; 
the courſes themſelves being unequal to each other. 
(. 5.) | 
M asoNnRY filled up in the middle, Implefton, alfo made 
of unhewn ſtone and by regular courſes, the middle being 
filled up with ſtones at random. (fig. 6.) 
Compound MASONRY, as being formed of all the reſt, 
Here the courſes are of hewn ſtone and the middle filled 
up with mortar and pebbles thrown in together. After 
this the ſtones of one courſe are bound to thole of 
another with cramp-irons faſtened with melted lead, 
(hg. 7.) 
All the kinds of maſonry now in uſe may be reduced 
to theſe hve, viz. bound maſonry ; that of brick work, 
where the bodies and projectures of the ſtones incloſe 
ſquare ſpaces or pannels, &c. fet with bricks; that de 
moilon or ſmall work, where the courſes are equal, well 
ſquared, and their edges or beds well ruſticated; that 
where the courſes are unequal ; and that filled up in the 
middle with little ſtones and mortar. 

MASQUE, Mask, a cover for the face contrived with 
apertures for the eyes and mouth. 

MasqQur, in architecture, certain hideous forms, or 
groteſque faces, &c, to adorn vacant places, as in freezes, 


pannels of doors, keys of arches, &c, particularly in 
rotto's, 


MASQUERADE, Maſcarade, perſons maſked or diſ- 
guiſed in odd and antique drefles for amuſement, 

MASS, Maſſa, the matter of which any body conſiſts ; 
and in this ſenſe is diſtinguiſhed from its bulk or volume, 
which is its expanſion in length, breadth, and thickneſs, 
The maſs of any body is rightly eſtimated by its weight; 
and the maſſes of two bodies of the ſame weight are in a 
reciprocal ratio of their bulks, 

Mass, Meſſe, Miſſa, in a religious ſenſe, denotes the 
public prayers in the Romiſh church at the celebration of 
the Euchariſt, 

MASSES, in painting, thoſe parts of a picture which 
contain great lights or great ſhadows. 

MASSE TER, in anatomy, a muſcle that ſerves to 
move the lower jaw, by- pulling it upwards. See the 
article Jaw. 


MASSIVE, ſomething heavy and ſolid, in oppoſition 
to tender and delicate. 


AAS T, the fruit of trees called glandiferous, as oak, 
cheſnut, &c. : 

MasT, in navigation, a long and round piece of wood 
raiſed in veſſels for the yards — ſails to be faſtened to, in 
order to receive the wind neceſlary for navigation. Sce 
the article SHIP. 

In a large ſhip there is a main-maſt, fore-maſt, 
mizen-maſt, boltſprit; and in galleons a counter-mizen. 

The maſts of ſhips generally conſiſt of three pieces, 
joined together lengthwiſe, viz, the lower-maſt, the top- 
maſt, and the top-gallant-maſt. The top-maſt ſtands at 
the head of the lower-maſt, and the top-gallant-maſt at 
the head of the top-maſt in the ſame manner, and either 
of the two latter can be occaſionally taken down ; 
but the lower-maſt as it is ſettled on the keel of the 
ſhip, can only be removed by hoiſting it out or cutting it 
away. 

x little below the head of the lower-maſt is fixed the 
frame of the top, which reſts upon the hounds of the maſt ; 
through this frame the top-maſt is hoiſted, after which, 
the head of it paſſes through the cap, which is a block of 
wood with two holes in it, one of which reſts on the head 
of the lower-maſt, and the other ſerves as above to keep 
the top-maſt ſteady, When the top-maſt is thus hoiſted 
up to its utmoſt extent, and kept ſteady above by the cap, 
and below by the top-frame, a large bar of wood or iron is 
thruſt through a ſquare hole in the heel of it, cut for that 
purpoſe ; and this bar extending acroſs the middle of the 
top-frame, the whole weight of the top-maſt reſts upon it; 
as does the top-gallant-maſt in the fame manner at the 
head of the top-malt. | 

As every maſt is compoſed of three pieces, it will be alſo 


— 


neceſſary to inform our readers that all ſhips, properly ſo 
Rr called, 


called, are furniſhed with three maſts, viz, the main- maſt, 
fore - maſt, and mizen-maſt, Thoſe which have only 

two or one maſt, are not called ſhips by ſeamen, but 
Vary their names according to their method of rigging. 
Of two maſts, there are ſnows, brigs, bilanders, ketches, 
buſſes, ſchooners, and hermaphrodites, among the Engliſh. 
Among the Spaniards and Italians, ſettees, barco-Jongas, 
feluccas, &c, Thoſe of one maſt are ſloops, tartans, 
bean-cods, ſhallops, &c. 

In the Britiſh navy, maſts are proportioned to the ex- 
treme breadth of the ſhip from out to out. 

Proportion for the length of maſts, anno 1745. 


uns. 

748: 100 

| 756: | | go 

753 ; : o 

1000: breadth4 741: main- maſt in 4 70 & 60 

in feet:; | 740: | yards | 50 
7 44 

C750: 1 24 


too, 90, 80, 
& all the reſt. 


100, 9o, 80, 
& all the reſt. 


100, 9o, B80, 
& all the reſt. 


1000 : main- maſt: 1228 © fore-maſt 1 
1000 : main-maſt ; 5866 mizen- maſt . 


ooo: main-maſt : : 96137 bowſprit 


600: | I00, 90, 80, 
ooo: main-maſt : 4 605: Joer ed 5 70, 60, 50, 
0 613: 40, 24+ 
looo: main-top- maſt:: 3 * ; 8 fore · top- maſt 5 N — 
looo: main · top-maſt:: 1 727 : c miz, top-maſt ] 22 
2 5 480: ꝰ main-top- f 100, 9o, 80 

1000:main-top-maſt : : 1508 : $ gallant-maſt { all the reſt. 
480: } fore-top- ſ 100,90, 80, 


4 the reſt. 


The proportion for maſting ſhips in the merchants 
ſervice, is generally y the judgment and ex- 
perience of the commander. 

The main and fore-maſt in all ſhips down to 60 guns, 
one inch diameter to every yard in length. 6 

For 50 and 40 guns, twenty-ſeven twenty-eights of an 
inch diameter to one yard in length. 5 

For 24 guns, twelve thirteenths of an inch in diameter 
to one yard in length. 5 

All top- maſts are nine · tenths of an inch in diameter to 
one yard in length. i 

he fore-top-maſt as Big as the main · top- maſt. 

The top-gallant-maſt, one inch to a yard. ; 

The mizen-maſt, fifteen twenty-ſeconds of an inch to 
one yard in length. ; 

he mizen-top-maſt, five-ſixths of an inch to one yard 
in length. ; 

The bowſprit, an inch and a half to one yard, 

The jib-boom, ſeven-eights of an inch to a yard. See 
the articles BowsPRIT and JrB-BCOM. | 

MASTER, Magi/ter, in general, is a title of autho- 
rity; as the grand maſter of Malta, the maſter of St. 
Lazarus, &c. 

MasTER of a Ship of Mur, an officer who has the 
charge of navigating the ſhip from port to port, under the 
dire&ion of the captain; the management and diſpoſition 
of the ſails, the conducting the ſhip in all extremities of 
danger, and directing her motions in the time of action, 
more particularly belongs to him; as allo to ſuperintend 
the proviſions, and ſee that none are permitted to come 
aboard but ſuch as are wholeſome and ſweet : he is alſo to 
take care that they are ſafely ſtowed by his mates and 
quarter-maſters ; theſe are alſo employed to ſuperintend 


1000: fore-top-maſt : : { 505: I gallant-maſt 


_ 


naturally forms itſelf in exfudating from the tree, which 


take fire, and afford a reſinous but very agrezable 
| ſmell. 


in a ſhip of war; to obſerve that all the 1j 


hts 1 
are put out when the evening gun fires, 57: elt 


only ſuch . © 
allowed by proper authority, or which are 3 Hep. 


41 
ſpection of ſentries: he is alſo to attend the * *. — 
any boats come aboard, and ſearch carefully * Dic 
ſpirituous liquors are brought into the ſhip, but wh, © ſchi 
permitted by the commanding officer. He is likewi,. ſtic 
teach the ſea-men the exerciſe of the ſmall nn tree 
which ary * generally have a great averſion ; for thi, .* ; 
poſe, in Jarge ſhips, the maſter at arms has 1¹ bac 
corporals under him to afliſt in his office, and n 2 and 
the ſentries and each other, Sce the article (a Jent 
PORAL. A not 

MasrER Attendant, in the king's dock-yards in ( 
officer whoſe duty it is to obſerve that all the ' doe 
which are laid up, or faid to be in ordinary, are propey In 
moored, cleaned, and kept in order; for which Puryy but 
he is often to viſit and examine them; he alſo atv" the 
the muſters in the dock-yard, to obſerve that all the * 
regiſtered on the books do their duty: he has likewiſe c ma 
charge of the moorings, which are fixed in the river , ing 
harbour where he reſides, and theſe he is always to key tim 
in good repair, that they may be ready to moor the fi ſay 
of war when neceflary, which employment he mut 2; n 
ſee ſecurely performed: he removes the ſhips from eat 
place to another in the harbour, and pilots them in vet 
and out of, the docks, &c. | ſtre 

MASTER of Arts, is the firſt degree taken up in fore | vor 
univerſities, and for the moſt part in thoſe of Scotla . reg 
but the ſecond in Oxford and Cambridge; candid: x vor 
not being admitted to it till they have ſtudied ſeven ye die 
in the univerſity. See the article DEGREE, 

MasTERSs in Chancery, in ordinary, of which there x v0 
twelve, the maſter of the rolls being chief, are uſu! Jul 
choſen out of the barrifters of the common law, and | 
in chancery, or at the rolls, as aſſiſtants to the lat chi 
chancellor and maſter of the rolls. | 

MAsTER of the Horſe, a great officer of the crom, me 
who orders all matters relating to the king's tables wh 
races, breed of horſes; and commands the equeriiz ſo 
and all the other officers and tradeſmen employed in the ſto 
king's ſtables. His coaches, horſes, and attendants ar | 
the king's, and bear the king's arms and livery. ſoc 

MASTER of the Ordnance, a great officer who has the fro 


chief command of the king's ordnance and artillery. 

MasTER of the Revels, an office? who orders all thingy 
relating to the performance of plays, maſks, balls, &c, 
at court, 

MasTER of the Rolls, a patent officer for life, who 
has the cuſtody of the rolls of parliament and patents 
which paſs the great ſeal, and of the records of chancery, 
as alſo commiſſions, deeds, recognizances, which beiaz 
made of rolls of parchment, gave riſe to the name. 

MASTICH, AZarum, in pharmacy, is a ſolid refn 
brought to us in 2 ſmall quantity, in drops or tears asit 


remain detached and fingle. ; 
It is very Arm and folid, of a pale yellowiſh white 
colour. Its ſmell is ſomewhat acrid but agreeable, it 
taſte very reſinous, but withal is ſomewhat aromatic and 
aſtringent. When taken into the mouth, it immediately 
flies to pieces between the teeth; but the heat of the part 
ſoon acts upon it; and it concretes again into a touzi 
ſubſtance like wax which takes avy form without break- 
ing, and by continued chewing becomes as white i 
ſnow. The granules or lumps of maſtich are uſual; 
about the bigneis of a pea,” and of a ſomewhat roundilh 
form. They are very eaſily reduced to powder in 3 
mortar, and if thrown on burning coals, they readily 


Maſtich is brought to us principally from the iſland of 
Chios in the Ægean ſea, It is found there better and 18 
reater abundance than in any other part of the world. 


It is to be choſen clear, pellucid, and of a pale yellowiſa 
|| colour; well ſcented and brittle. Such as is blackiſh, 
| greeniſh, or dirty, is to be rejected. We meet with 4 
Lind of cement ſometimes kept in the ſhops under the 


the navigation when he is off the deck, and to aſſiſt where- 
ever his duty is concerned, at | 
MasTER of @ Merchant-/hip, the officer who e e 
d directs her courſe, manages her lading, and all other | | 
aﬀfaifs. a 7 * name of maſtich. It is compoſed of maſtich and free 
| other ingredients, and is formed into cakes for uſe : his 


| is intended for the ſervice of lapidaries to fill uf the 
2 n N cracks 


MasTER at Arms, in the marine, an officer, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to conkne and plant ſentries over the priſoners | 


ks in ſtones, and for other ſuch purpoſes ; but is by 
4 1s to be uſed as maſtich for any of the medicinal 
00 a The Greeks were acquainted with maſtich : 
wy: rides and Theophraſtus call it maſtich and reſina 
dee The Arabians call it maſtech, and we ma- 
ſich maſtix, and reſina lentiſcina from the name of the 
1 which produces it. 
This tree is one of the arbores flore a fructu remoto 

diere of Ray. It is deſcribed by Caſpar Bauhine 
_ the other botanical writers under the name of the 
er iſcus vulgaris, or the common lentiſk- tree. It grows 
ad in the other iſlands of the Ægean fea as well as 
* but alſo in France, Spain, and Italy; but it 
8 150 afford the reſin in any part of theſe countries. 
ln Chios it flows ſpontaneouſly in no ſmall quantities, 
but the people always wound the trees alſo, to procure 


uantities. 

* of Chios are ſo fond of maſtich, that they 
make it an ingredient even in their bread, by way of giv- 
ing it a better flavour. They have ſome of it alſo con- 
tinually in their mouths by way of maſtichatory, I hey 
ſay it cleans and faſtens the teeth, and gives the breath 
an agreeable ſmell. In medicine it is detergent, aſtring- 
ent, and ſtomachic. It is greatly recommended in in- 
veterate coughs, an againſt ſpitting : of blood, It 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, aſſiſts digeſtion, and ſtops 
yomitings. It is alſo uſed externally in plaiſters to the 
region of the ſtomach and inteltines, and is ſaid to ſtop 
yomitings and purgings by that means. It is an ingre- 
dient in many of the old compolitions. > 

Jewellers mix maſtich with turpentine and black 
vory, and lay it under their diamonds to give them a 


ans ICA TION, Mafticatio, denotes the action of 
chewing the aliments. 
By this our food is agitated between the teeth, by 
means of the motion of the jaws, tongue, and lips, 
whereby it is comminuted, impregnated with ſaliva, and 
ſo fitted for deglutition and a more eaſy digeſtion in the 
ch. 
75 ſaliva diſſolves the ſalts hid in the parts of the 
food, ſo that it has the beginning of its digeſtion there- 
from, and its concluſion from the ferment in the 
ſtomach. . 
MASTICATORY, M4/ticatorium, in medicine, an 
zyophlegmatiſm in a ſolid form. ; 
MATCH, a kind of rope lightly twiſted, and pre- 
pared to retain fire for the uſes of artillery, mines, fire- 
works, &c. 
It is made of hempen tow, ſpun on the wheel like 
cord, but very ſlack; and is compoſed of three twiſts, 
which are afterwards again covered with tow, fo that 
the twiſts do not appear : laſtly, it is boiled in the lees 
of old wines. This, when once lighted at the end, 
burns on gradually and regularly, without ever going 
out, till the whole be conſumed : the hardeſt and drieſt 
match is generally the beſt. 

MATCHING, in the wine trade, the preparing 
veſlels to preſerve wines and other liquors, without their 
growing ſour or vapid. The method of doing it, as 
directed by Dr. Shaw, is as follows: melt brimitone in 
an iron ladle, and when thoroughly melted, dip into it 
ſlips of coarſe linen cloth; take theſe out, and let them 
cool; this the wine-coopers call a match; take one of 
theſe matches, ſet one end of it on fire, and put it into 
tie bung-hole of a caſk; ſtop it looſely, and thus ſuffer 
the match to burn nearly out : then drive in the bung 
tight, and ſet the caſk aſide for an hour or two. At the 
end of this time examine the caſk, and you will find that, 
the ſulphur has communicated a 2 pungent and 
ocating ſcent to the caſk, with a conſiderable degree 
of acidity, which is the gas and acid ſpirit of the ſulphur, 

de caſk may after this be filled with a ſmall wine, 
Which has ſcarce done its fermentation, and bunging it 
conn tight, it will be kept good, and will ſoon clarify: 
is a common and very uſeful method, for many poor 
vues could ſcarce be kept potable, even a few months, 
Without it, 

MATERIA SUBTIL1s, denotes a fine ſubtile matter 
Mich the Carteſians ſuppoſe to pervade and penetrate 
freely the PP L P 5 

pores of all bodies, to fill up all their pores 
k | 


* 


MAT 


ſo as not to leave the leaſt vacuity or interſtice between 
them; oY had recourle to this machine to lupport the 
doctrine of an abſolute plenum, and to make it conſiſtent 
with the phaꝛnomenon of motion, &c, See the articles 
CARTESIAN PILosor HN, PLENUM and Vacuun. 

MaATERIA CHEMICA, a term uſed by authors to ex- 
preſs ſuch bodies as are che peculiar objects of chemical 
experiments. 

MArERIA Mica, comprehends all the ſubſtances 
either uſed in medicine in their natural Rate, or which 
afford preparations that are ſo; theſe belong partly to the 
animal, partly to the vegetable, and partly to the fotlil 
kingdom, 

The preparations and virtues of all whith are delivered 
under their reſpective articles, but in as conciſe and 
ſerupulous a manner as ws poſſibly could; fince we can - 
not but remark, with the great Boyle, that it is too fre- 
quent in writers on the materia medica, to give us rather 
encomiums than impartial accounts of the ſimples they 
treat of, However, the ſame great author prefers the 
uſe of approved ſimples to that of compound medicines, 
becauſe one or other of the ingredients may have dif- 
ferent operations from thoſe intended by the phyſician : 
and he adds, that he had ſo many unwelcome proofs of 
this himſelf, that he thought it his duty to caution others 
againſt the like inconvenience, 

MATHEMATICS, from jabno4, originally fignified 
any diſcipline of learning; but, at preſent, denotes that 
ſcience which teaches, or contemplates, whatever is 
capable of being numbered or meaſured, in ſo far as 
computable or meaſurable ; and, accordingly, is ſubdi- 
vided into arithmetic, which has numbers for its object, 
and geometry, which treats of magnitude. 

Mathematics are commonly diſtinguiſhed into pure 
and ſpeculative, which conſider quantity abſtractedly 
and mixed, which treat of magnitude as ſubſiſting in 
material bodics, and conſequently are interwoven every 
where with phyſical conſiderations. 

Mixed mathematics are very comprehenſive; ſince to 
them may be referred aſtronomy, optics, geography, hy- 
drography, hydroſtatics, mechanics, fortification, navi- 
gation, &c. 

Pure mathematics have one peculiar advantage, that 
they occaſion no diſputes among wrangling diſputants, 
as in other branches of knowledge ; and the reaſon is, 
beeauſe the definitions of the terms are premiſed, and 
every body that reads a propolition has the ſame idea of 
every part of it. Hence it is caſy to put an end to all 
mathematical controverſies, by ſhewing, either that our 
adverſary has not ſtuck to his definitions, or has not laid 
down true premiſes, or elſe that he has drawn falſe con- 
cluſions from true principles; and in caſe we are able to 
do neither of theſe, we muſt acknowledge the truth of 
what he has proved, 

It is true, that in mixed mathematics, where we reafon 
mathematically upon phyſical ſubjects, we cannot give 
ſuch juſt definitions as the geometricians: we muſt 
therefore reſt content with deſcriptions, and they will be 
of the ſame uſe as definitions, provided we are con- 
ſiſtent with ourſelves, and always mean the ſame thing 
by thoſe terms we have once explained. 

Dr. Barrow gives a moſt elegant deſcription of the 
excellence and uſefulneſs of mathematical knowledge, 
in his inaugural oration, upon being appointed profiler 
of mathematics at Cambridge. 

The mathematics, he obſerves, effectually exerciſe, 
not vainly delude, nor vexatiouſly torment ſtudious 
minds with obſcure ſubtilties; but plainly demonſtrate 
every thing within their reach, draw certain concluſions, 
inſtruct by profitable rules, and unfold pleaſant queſtions; 
Theſe diſciplines likewiſe inure, and corroborate the 
mind to a conſtant diligence in ftudy ; they wholly de- 
liver us from a credulous ſimplicity, moſt ſtrongly for- 
tify us againſt the vanity of ſcepticiſm, effectually re- 
ſtrain us from a raſh preſumption, moſt eaſily incline us 
to a due aſſent, perfectly ſubject us to the government of 
right reaſon, While the mind is abſtracted and elevated 


from ſenſible matter, diſtinctly views pure forms, con- 
ceives the beauty of ideas, and inveſtigates the harmo 

of proportions ; the manners themſelves are ſenſibly cor- 
rected and improved, the affections compoſed and recti- 


hed, 
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fied, the fancy calmed and ſettled, and the under- 
ſtanding raiſed and excited to more divine contempla- 
tions. 

MATRICULA, a regiſter kept of the admiſſion of 
officers and perſons entercd into any body or ſociety, of 
which a liſt is made. 

MATRIX, Uterus, the womb, in anatomy, that part 
of the female of any kind, where the foetus 1s conceived 
and nouriſhed till the time of its delivery. 

MaTR1x alſo denotes a place proper & the generation 
of vegetables, minerals, and metals. 

MarTRIX, in letter-foundery, See the article FouN- 
DERY. 

MATRONALIA, a feſtival of the ancient Roman 
matrons, from whom it had its name. It was celebrated 
on the calends of March, in honour of the god Mars; 
and was to the Roman ladies what the feſtival of the 
Saturnalia was to their huſbands; for at this time they 
ſerved their women flaves at table, and received preſents 
from their huſbands. 

MATROSSES are ſoldiers in the train of artillery, 
who are next to the gunners, and aſſiſt them in loading, 
firing, and ſpunging the great guns. They carry hre- 
locks, and march along with the ſtore waggons, both as 
a guard, and to give their affiſtance in caſe a waggon 
ſhould break down. 

MATTER, Materia, in phyſiology, whatever is ex- 
tended and capable of making refiſtance : hence, be- 
cauſe all bodies, whether ſolid or fluid, are external, or 
made of matter, 

MATTHEW, or Geſpþel of St. MaTTHEw, one of 
the four goſpels, or evangelical books of the New Teſta- 
ment. 

MAXILLA, the jaws, or thoſe parts of an animal 
body in which the teeth are ſet. 

MAXIM, the ſame with axiom. 
Axlou. 

MAXIMUM, in mathematics, denotes the greateſt 
quantity attainable in any given caſe. 

If a quantity conceived to be generated by motion, 
increaſes, or decreaſes, till it arrives at a certain magni- 
'tude or poſition, and then, on the contrary, grows leſſer 
or greater, and it be required to determine the ſaid mag- 
nitude or poſition, the queſtion is called a problem de 
maximis et minimis 

The rule therefore to determine any flowing quantity 
in any equation propoſed, to an extreme value, is having 
put the equation into fluxi»ns, let the fluxion of that 
quantity (whoſe extreme value is ſought) be ſuppoſed 
equal to nothing ; by which means all thoſe members of 
the equation in which it is found, will vaniſh, and the 
remaining ones will give the determination of the maxi- 
mum or minimum required. 

Thus, ſuppoſe it were required to divide a given right 
line into two ſuch parts, that their product, or rectangle, 
may be the greateſt poſſible. This is the caſe, when the 
line is biſſected, or divided into equal parts. 

In any mechanical engine, the proportion of the power 
to the weight, when they ballance each other, is found 
by ſuppoſing the engine to move, and reducing their 
velocities to the reſpective dire&ions in which they act; 
for the inverſe ratio of theſe velocities is that of the 
power to the weight according to the general principle 
of mechanics. But it is of uſe to determine likewiſe the 
proportion they ought to bear to each other, that when 
the power prevails, and the engine is in motion, it may 
produce the greateſt effect in a given time. When the 
power prevails, the weight moves at firſt with an aecele- 
rated motion; and when the velocity of the power is in- 
variable, its ation upon the weight decreaſes, while the 
velocity of the weight increaſes. Thus the action of a 
ſtream of water or air upon a wheel, is to be eſtimated 
from the exceſs of the velocity of the fluid above the 
velocity of the part of the engine which it ſtrikes, or 
from their relative velocity r The motion of the 
engine ceaſes to he accelerated when this relative velocity 
is ſo far diminiſhed, that the action of the power be- 
comes equal to the reſiſtance of the engine ariſing from 
the gravity of the matter that is elevated by it, and from 
friction ; for when theſe ballance each other, the engine 
proceeds with the uniform motion it has acquired, 


See the article 
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MAY, Maus, the fifth month in the year, 
at January. 

In this month the ſun enters Gemini, and plants bes; 
to flower, od 

The month of May was under the protection of Apollo 
and in it they kept the feſtivals of Bona dea, lemuria and 
the ceremony of regifugium. 
1 in falconry, denotes to pinion the wings of 2 

MAYOR, the chief magiſtrate in the cities and mcs 
of the corporation towns in England, choſen annual! 
out of the number of the aldermen. / 

The -mayor of a place is the king's lieutenant and 
with the aldermen and common-council has a power of 
making by-laws for the better government of a place 
He can determine matters judicially and mitigate the 
rigour of the law. 

The bailiffs of London were changed into mayors b 
Richard I. A. D. 1189. J 

MaroR's Courts. The higheſt and moſt ancient is the 
court of huſtings deſtined to ſecure the rights and cuſtoms 
of the city; the ſecond is a court of requeſt or con- 
ſcience, meddling with nothing above forty ſhillines 
where the oath of the creditor himſelf is accepted : the 
third is that of the lord mayor and aldermen, where alſo 
the ſheriffs fit; to which may be added two courts ot 
ſheriffs and that of the city orphans, whereof the mayor 
and aldermen have the cuſtody. Alfo, the court of com- 
mon-council, conſiſting of two houles ; the one for the 
lord mayor and aldermen, and the other for the com- 
moners, where by-laws are made which bind the citi. 
zens. Alſo the chamberlain's court, where every thine 
relating to the revenues of the city, as alſo the affairs of 
apprentices, ſervants, &c. are tranſacted. Laſtly, to the 
lord mayor belong the courts of coroner and eſcheator ; 
another court for the conſervation of the river of Thames; 
another of gaol delivery held at the Old Baily, for the 
trial of criminals, whereof the lord mayor is himſelf the 
chief judge, 

There are other courts called wardmotes, or meetings 
of the wards and courts of halymote, or ailemblics of 
the ſeveral fraternities and guilds, 

MAYZ, a kind of Indian corn, much of the fame 
temperament with wheat, and of which they make 
bread. 

MAY-WEED, a wild ſpecies of chamomile, a trail- 
ing perennial plant, which puts out roots from its 
branches as they lie on the ground. By this means, and 
by ſcattering its ſeeds long before the corn is ripe, it 
ſpreads and multiplies greatly. It flowers in May, and 
thence has acquired the name of May-weed. 

The means of extirpating it are, ſummer fallows, re- 
peated good harrowing, ws burning the collected roots, 
as before directed, in fimilar caſes, or, which will be 
found {till more effectual, the frequent hoeings practiſed 
in the New Huſbandry. What eſcapes theſe clearings 
ſhould be very carefully pulled up by hand; for the com- 
mon weeding-hook will not go deep enough to take out 
the whole of the long flender tap root of this plant, of 
which every remaining bit that has a knot in it will pro- 
duce new ſhoots. Nor ought the farmer to regret this 
ſmall additional expence, to get rid of one of the molt 
fatal enemies his corn can have. Mr. Liſle aſſures us, that 
as good a crop of wheat as one would wiſh to (ce all 
the winter time was, to his knowledge, ſo deftroyed by 
the coming up of May-weeds and poppies in the ſpring 
and ſummer, that it did not at laſt yield ſo much as the 
ed, 

MEAD, a liquor made of honey, and held in great 
eſtimation by moſt of the northern nations, but peraaps 
not eſteemed here ſo much as it might deſerve, if due care 
was taken to prepare it properly. 2 

All the writers who have hitherto treated of this ſubject, 
have given into a capital error with regard to the ftren2! 
of this liquor, by directing too great a proportion of ho. 
ney to be diſſolved in the water. The uſual practice a 
making it ſo ſtrong to bear an egg, is very wrong. ; 
liquor is thereby rendered a mere ſtum, and this N 
quality is ſtill increaſed by the long boiling gener") 
praiſed. It is ſcarcely poſſible to procure honey ſo pute, 


but that ſome bee-bread, wax, or other 2 
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mixed with it; and this cannot be perfectly ſeparated 
3 it, but by boiling. On this account the 
boling of mead ſeems indiſputably neceſſary. In order 
hs more effectually to ſeparate theſe impurities from 
„ liquor, it will be adviſable to mix ſome whites of 
*. with it before it is put on the fire, and it will be 
cularly neceflary to ſkim off the thick ſcum that 
"oc, the moment the liquor begins to boil; and this 
mult be attentively continued ſo long as it boils. The 
unly intention of boiling being here to ſeparate the im- 
\rities, and to make a perfect union of the water and 
te honey, both which purpoſes are very ſoon obtained, 
+ evidently appears, that the boiling need be of but very 
ſhort duration. This becomes here more particularly 
neceſſary, becauſe the liquor will be the leſs diſpoſed to 
ferment kindly, the longer the boiling has been continu- 
ed, It is perhaps owing to the ſingle article of long 
boiling, that mead has hitherto lain under ſo great dil- 
credit ; becauſe it then never fermented ſufficiently to 
take off its luſcious ſweetneſs ; whereas, had it under- 
one a due fermentation, that ſweetneſs would have gone 
of, and the mead would have attained a fine racy 
zvour, 
a Some notable houſewives have added hops to their 
mead. This helps to take off its ſweetneſs, and, as the 
bitterneſs of the hop goes off, gives it a pleaſant flavour. 
A ferment is here, as in all liquors that are boiled, 
nerally wanted to bring on a perfe& fermentation : 
hut as the leaſt taint in the ferment is communicated to 
the whole liquor, particular care ſhould be taken that it 
be very ſweet and good. Mead, judiciouſly managed on 
theſe principles, will keep for years, and be improved 
by age. The racking, fining, &c. of this liquor, are 
the ſame as thoſe of other white wines. 
MEADOW, a general name for paſture or graſs- 
lands, annually mown for hay ; but is more particularly 
applied to lands which are ſo low as to be too moiſt for 
cattle to graze upon them in winter, without breaking 
the ſward. 
Meadows, being generally enriched with the fine mould 
waſhed down from the adjacent riſing grounds, are uſually 
of a good ſoil, and ſeldom require any other improve- 
ment, than the removing of temporary imperfections. 
Put they may likewiſe be of ſuch a nature as to ſtand in 
need of a more particular treatment: as is the caſe when 
their ſurface is a moſſy looſe earth, or when it is of a 
binding or clayey quality. 
If, through long negleQ, a coarſe ſtrong graſs, ruſhes, 
or other buſhy plants, be ſuffered to remain upon the 
ground till they rot there, they will, in ſome years, form 
a looſe ſpongy ſubſtance, ſomewhat reſembling moſs. In 
this caſe, the firſt neceſſary ſtep is to pare off and burn 
that looſe ſurface, or at leaſt ſo much of it as to enable 
the plough afterwards to reach the better ſoil under- 
neath, 'The manner of doing this has already been ex- 
plained ſo very amply, that it will be ſufficient to add 
here, that this looſe upper earth muſt be ſo ſtrengthened 
as to afford ſufficient ſtability to the roots of whatever 
plants are ſown on it, by mixing it well, either with the 
better ſoil underneath, or with marle, clay, or rich loam, 
brought to it from the neighbouring grounds, or with the 
compoſts before directed for this purpoſe. 

If the foil is clay, or a ſtrong binding earth, the treat 
ment of it is much the ſame, whether it be meadow or 
up-land paſture. Such ſoils, by retaining water in every 
hollow place, become what the farmers call ſour, and 
produce a coarſe graſs compeſed, as Mr. Miller obſerves, 
of bad weeds, of which the ſeveral ſorts of docks make 
no ſmall ſhare. Although many of the meadows pro- 
Cuce a great burden of what the country people call hay, 
yet this is fit only for ſuch cattle as, by hard labour and 
unger, are driven to eat it: for horſes which have been 
accuſtomed to feed on good hay, will almoſt ſtarve rather 
than touch this. A plain proof of its being diſagreeable 
to all cattle, is, that when they are turned in, after it has 

cen mowed, we often ſee the ground covered with rank 
weeds, which they will not meddle with. 

| When a paſture is in the ſtate above deſcribed, if there 
8 2 ſufficient depth of foil to admit of it, the ſurface ſhould 
e pared off, and burnt: and as ſuch places are uſually 


over-run with ant-hills, theſe ſhould alſo be burnt ; after 
Vox. II. No. 63. 
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which, by the addition of proper manure, and by th® 

help of deep plowing, the land ſhould be brought into 

fine tilth. The deeper this improvement goes, the deeper 

and more laſting will the graſs be. We have been 

informed of a particular inſtance of the good effects of 

this method, by which the gentlemen who practiſed it 

had graſs which continued for years in a ſtrong ſtate of 

vegetation, and was conſtantly near a month forwarder - 
than that of his neighbours, whole foil and fituation were 

exactly the ſame. 

Let not any one be deterred by the expence attending, 
this improvement: for the crops of grain and other plants 
taken while the ſoil is thus preparing, will nearly repay all 
the charges, and the ground will afterwards yield much 
more plentiful crops of graſs ; at leaſt for a number of 
years, But as clayey lands require more frequent and 
more thorough repairs than other ſoils, the returns of til- 
lage propoſed by Camillo Tarcllo will be the moſt proper 
means of managing them. 

He would have farmers divide their paſtures in four 
parts, keep one of theſe parts under grain or pulſe, during 
hve years, and at the expiration of that time lay it down 
to graſs as before; and ſo proceed with every other part. 
He propoſes, that the firſt breaking up ſhould be by paring 
and burning, and thorough plowing. But if we may dit- 
fer from him in opinion, we think it is needleſs to keep the 
ground ſo many years in tillage, unleſs this ſhould ſuit the 
huſbandman's convenience for the culture of particular 
plants. In this caſe, the paſture may be divided into 
five or ſix parts. After each part has thus been in tillage, 
Tarello adviſes breaking up again the ſpot firſt began with; 
though not by burning now, but only by plowing, in or- 
der to ſow. it as before. ** This, ſays he, will be pro- 
fitable to the huſbandman and improve the paſture, It 
will benefit the huſbandman, becauſe he will thereby raiſe 
a greater quantity of corn; and it will do good to the 
paitures, becauſe nothing is more ſerviceable to them, than 
this renewal of their ſurface, as is atteſted by Columella. 
Let not the huſbandman imagine that he will have leſs 
hay when only three fourths of his uſual extent of land 
are under graſs: for, in fact, it is not the quantity of the 
land, but the care which is taken of it, that gives plenty 
of hay.” 

When a ſoil of this kind is laid down for meadow, 
great care ſhould be taken to ſlope it down gently, from 
the middle, in ſuch manner that no water may reſt on any 
part of it. If the extent is large, ſmall ditches ſhould in- 
terſect the meadow into as many diviſions as ſhall be neceſ- 
ſary to form a ſufficient drain for the waſte water, and the 
ſpaces between theſe ditches may be gently raiſed. In an 
upland paſture on ſuch a ſoil, ridges ſhould be raiſed in- 
clining a little from the horizontal, that the furrows may 
be ſo many drains, as before directed in the plowing 
of ſuch ſoils, to prevent their becoming ſpewy or wet : 
for as the rain cannot deſcend beyond the clay, it will 

lide along it, till, collected in ſuch quantities as to 
— a ſmall ſtream, it iſſues forth at the ſurface, uſually 
loaded with ſome mineral quality imbibed from the earth 
underneath, 

When the ſoil is a rich or light loam, the plough will 
not be ſo neceſſary; as ſuch meadows or paſtures may be 
repaired by the means which will be pointed out in the 
directions hereajter given for the improvement of the mea- 
dows already laid down to graſs. See the articles GR Ass 
and PASTURE. 

Black rich mould requires but a moderate quantity of 
water, juſt ſufficient to give action to the fertilizing par- 
ticles it contains. The watering here ſhould be frequently 
repeated, rather than long continued, 

It is a general rule, that ſandy or gravelly foils require 
watering the moſt of any; becauſe whatever moiſture they 
receive, ſinks through them too ſpeedily. But it may be 
doubted, whether this very reaſon for watering them be 
not one of the greateſt of objections againſt their being 
watered, at leaſt ſo much as is generally directed : for the 
water not only paſſes rapidly through theſe ſoils, but it 
may cy down with it through the ſand or gravel, the 
finer and richer particles of the ſhallow mould uſually 
found upon ſuch ſoils, and thereby rather impoveriſh their 
ſurface, It would therefore ſeem adviſable, to let water 
in upon ſuch ſoils only occaſionally, to refreſh their ver- 

8 . | dure, 


dure, when their ſurface is too dry: and to give it a pretty 
quick current, that it may reach to a greater extent of 


ſurface: for if it runs ſlow, it ſinks too faſt, 
It is a queſtion whether pa{lures newly laid down to 


graſs, after having been arable land, ought to be watered 

at all during the Fit year, The judicious author of one 
of the ingenious diſſertations in the Memoirs of the Berne 
Society conſulted on this ſubject an intelligent farmer 
who had experienced the effects of watering, and of not 
watering, theſe new paſtures, as ſome call them; and was 
anſwered, that they had yielded the greateſt quantity of 
graſs the firſt year, when they had been watered, but that 
the crops had always dwindled in the ſucceeding years : 
whereas thoſe that were left dry till autumn, and then 
only begun to be watered, had made ample amends during 
the following years, for the ſcantineſs of their produce in 
the firſt. This huſbandman was therefore of opinion, 
that it is beſt not to watcr theſe meadows before the au- 
tumn; and he added a farther very ſenſible reaſor, namely, 
that as theſe new meadows ſtill retain ſome portion of the 
manure laid upon the land the year before, when it was 
ſowed with corn, the letting in of water upon them, 
while the mould is yet extremely looſe and light, will be 
apt to carry off thoſe rich remains of manure, which will 
otherwiſe incorporate with the ſoil, as it acquires more 
conſiſtence. 

A very wrong cuſtom which prevails among our farmers, 
in general, with reſpect to low meadows, is, that of 
flowing them during the whole winter. The roots of all 
the ſweeteſt kinds of graſſes are thereby deſtroyed, and 
only ſuch leſt as are natives of marſhes, which are coarſe 
and ſour, and which no cattle will eat. 

The method which Mr. Miller propoſes for the manage- 
ment of theſe meadows, is never to flow them till the 
middle or latter end of March, excepting once or twice in 
the winter, when ſuch floods happen, as bring down a 
great deal of foil from the upper lands: for then it will be 
of great ſervice to Jet ſuch water in upon the meadows, 
that the ſoil may ſettle there: but the ſooner the wet is 
drained off after this is lodged, the greater will be the be- 
nefit done to the meadows. By letting on the water fre- 
quently, from the end of March to the middle of May, 
the growth of the graſs will be greatly aſſiſted, and there 
will not then be any danger of deſtroying its roots. 

River water, which is univerſally acknowledged to be 
the beſt for this purpoſe, cannot be fo beneficial when the 
ſtream overflows its banks, and runs rapidly over the paſ- 
tures, as when its courſe is flow ; and ſtill much leſs than 
when it ſtagnates. It therefore is adviſable to fence in every 
meadow liable to he thus overflowed in ſuch manner that 
it cannot be flooded, but at the owner's pleaſure, by open- 
ing proper ſluices. But as the produce of many meadows 
will not bear this expence, the proprietor, or farmer, 
ſhould, if poſlible, prevent the too haſty current of the 
water, by raiſing at their upper end, or wherever elſe it 
may be neceſſary, ſuch fences as fhall render the water 
which flows ſideways upon the meadow, rather a back, 
or {tanding water. Great advantages will ariſe therefrom, 
The finer mould will no longer be carried away by the 
ſtrong current of the river, which, inſtead of robbing the 
ſoil, will then depoſit a rich ſediment, and thereby greatly 
fertilize the land. 

The water of mineral ſprings ſhould not by any means 
be brought upon paſtures; becauſe they are either de- 
ſtructive of graſs, or produce only a very harſh coarſe kind 
of it. 

We ſhall cloſe this ſubje&t with the following re- 
marks made by the judicious author of one of the 
before-mentioned diſſertations in the Memoirs of the 
Berne Society, and which deſerve the ſerious attention 
of every huſbandman who would water his paſtures with 
due care. 

„Many people imagine, that the whole art of watering 
meadows conſiſts in making good channels, and in open- 
ing and ſhutting the ſluices at proper times. But this is 
not enough : for ſo long as the water flows in a meadow, 
the farmer ſhould viſit all his channels once or twice a day, 
with a ſhovel, hoe, or three grained fork in his hand, and 
examine carefully whether any of them want cleanſing or 
repairing. Sometimes he will find a channel choaked 
with ſlime ; in other.places he will fee the water ſpread too 


| Bleeding alſo cures the looſeneſs which ſucceeds the meaſles. 


| ſquare digits, and thoſe again into ten lines, &c 


MEA 


far, or not far enough; and in others again he will gh... 
it not riſe high enough to overflow its channel, ſo cha ir 

neighbouring ground is not watered at all. He i he 

mediately endeavour to remedy theſe defects, according 

the exigency of the caſe, whether by clearing aw. 
muddy flime, heightening the banks of the thats 
lowering them, given a freer current to the water in * 
places, and checking its courſe in others, according t, hh 
nature of the foil; or by cutting new Channels in * 
places, and laying ſods or ſluices acroſs others, to gj;,. 
the ſtream from ſuch parts as are ſufficiently moiſt by 
turn it to others which want watering : for it frequent 
happens that, even in the ſame meadow, though — 
large one, there are very different ſoils, each of Which re. 
quires the aſſiſtance of water, but in different degreyy | 

ſhort, the careful huſbandman will not ever vitit his 


. Soares ; f paſ. 
tures without noticing in them things which may be alten 9 
and amended.” Hen 
The farmer who has improved his meadows accordig * 
to the foregoin directions, may expect abundant recom. NG 


pence in plentiful crops of graſs. 

When graſs is to be fed off, it ſhould not be permitted 
to ſtand till it grows high, becauſe the cattle vil 
then trample under toot great part of it, which th 
afterwards will not eat. The prudent huſbandman 
will alſo vary the kinds of cattle fed upon it. See Hay 

MEAN. the middle between two extreams, ; 

MAN Motion, MEAn Diſtance, &c. of a planet, that 
which as far exceeds the leaſt diſtance or motion, as it is 
exceeded by the greateſt. 

M:Aan, in law, refers either to time or dignity, Ia 
the firſt ſenſe, we ſay his action was mean betwixt the 
diſſeiſn and recovery, that is, in the interim. In the 
ſecond ſenſe, a lord Mean, or meine, is a lord of a mangr, 
who has tenants that hold of him, yet he himſelf holds of 
the king. 

MEASLES, Morbilli, in phyſic, a cutancous diſcaſ- 
attended with eruptions, not tending to ſuppuration, and 
a fever, 

This diſeaſe, ſays Sydenham, ariſes in January, and in- 
creaſes daily till the approach of the vernal equinox ; af- 
ter which time it abates in the fame graduai manner and 
diſappears in July. It principally attacks children. As the 
meaſles, in their nature, nearly reſemble the fmall pox, ſo 
do they likewite agree pretty much therewith in the method 
of cure which they require. 

I confined the patient to a bed for only two or three days 
after the eruption, tnat the blood might gently breathe out 
the inflamed and noxious particles, that are eaſily ſeparable 
through the pores; and allowed no more cloaths nor tie 
than he accuſtomed himſelf to, when in health. I ſorbad 
all fleſh meats, and permitted water gruel, barley broth, 
and the like, and ſometimes a roaſted apple for diet; and, 
for drink, either ſmall beer or milk boiled with thrice its 
quantity of water. To relieve the cough, which almoſt 
always attends this diſeaſe, I ordered a draught of ſome 
pectoral decoction between whiles, with a proper linctus. 
But I principally obſerved to give diacodium every night 
throughout the diſtemper. 

But if by uſing cardiacs, and too hot a regimen, after 
the ceſſation of the diſeaſe, the paticnt's life be endangered 
by the violent fever, difficulty of breathing, &c. | have 
with great ſucceſs ordered even the tendereſt infants 0 be 
blooded in the arm, in ſuch quantity as the age and 
ſtrength indicated. Sometimes alſo, when the diſeaſe dt 
been urgent, I have not been afraid to repeat the operati n. 


Sydenham. a 
MEASURE, Menſura, in geometry, any quaniity 
aſſumed as one, to which the ratio of other homogencous 
or ſimilar quantities is expreſſed. : 
MEASURE of an Angle, the length of an arch deſcribed 
from the vertex to any place between its legs, hence angles 
are diſtinguiſhed by the ratio of the arches between the 1:33 
to the peripheries. See the article ANGEL. 
MEASURE of a Figure, is a ſquare, whoſe fide is 2 
inch, foot, yard, or other determinate meaſure, Hence 
ſquare meaſures * 
Among geometricians it is uſually a ſquare rod calle 
decempeda, divided into ten ſquare feet, and thoſe into 


MEASURE 
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Muse d as unity 
d 48 . 
2nd ae of the Maſs or Quantity of Matter, in me- 

Mrs is its weight; it being apparent that all the 
nan” nich coheres with a body, gravitates with it; 
matte" being found by experiment that the gravities of 
and It cal bodies are in proportion to their bulks: 
homog* ile the maſs continues the ſame, the abſolute 
ae. will be the ſame, whatever figure it puts on; for 
FS ſpecific weight, it varies as the quantity of its 
ſurface does. 5 . : . 

MrasuRE of a Number, in arithmetic, ſuch a number 
\« divides another without leaving a fraction; thus 9 is 
_furc of 27. 
— 1 a lid, is a cube, whoſe fide is an inch, 
* yard, or other determinate Jength ; in geometry, it 
a cubic perch, divided into cubic feet, digits, &c. 
Hence cubic meatures or meaſures of capacity, 

MEASURE of Velocity, in mechanics, the ſpace paſſed 
over by a moving body in any given time. 

The ſpace, therefore, mutt be divided into as many 
equal parts, as the time is conceived to be divided into: 
the quantity of ſpace anſwering to ſuch an article of 
ume is the meaſure of the velocity. : 
MEasURE, in law, commerce, &c, a certain quantity 
of any thing bought, fold, &c. ; 

Meaſures then are various, according to the various 
linds and dimenſions of things meaſured. Hence ariſe 
lineal or longitudinal meaſure for lines or lengths; 
ſquare for areas z and ſolid or cubic for bodies and their 
capacities. All which again are very different in different 
countries and ages, and even many of them for differ- 
ene commodities, Hence alſo ariſe other diviſions of 
domeſtic and foreign, ancient and modern, dry and 
liquid, &c. : 

Leg MEASURE, The Engliſh ſtandard long meaſure, 
or that whereby the quantities of things are ordinarily 
cllimated, is the yard, containing three Engliſh feet, 
equal to three Paris feet, 1 inch, and , of an inch, or? 
of a Paris ell. Its ſubdiviſions are the foot, ſpan, palm, 
inch, and ay on ge its multipliers are the pace, 
fathom, pole, furlong, and mile. 

The French Standard MEASURE is the aune or ell, con- 
taining three Paris feet, ſeven inches, eight lines, or one 
yard 5 Engliſh ; the Paris foot royal exceeding the Eng- 
liſh by e parts; this ell is divided two ways, namely, 
into halves, thirds, ſixths, and twelfths; and into 
quarters, half quarters, and ſixteenths. This ell obtains 
in the greateſt part of France, excepting at Troyes, 
Arcs and ſome parts of Picardy and Burgundy, where 
the ell is no more than two feet, five inches, one line ; 
and at St, Genoux, where it exceeds the Paris ell by 
eight lines, But at Marſeilles, Montpellier, Tholouſe, 
in Provence, and Guienne, they meaſure by the canna ; 
which at Tholouſe and Guienne contains five Paris feet, 
bye inches, and fix lines, or a Paris ell and a half: at 


nE ofa Line, any right-lihe taken at pleaſure, | 


, 2 4 


Montpellier and the lower Languedoc, in Provence; 
Avignon, and even Dauphine; it 1s a Paris ell and twe 
thirds. 

The Standari Mt asukr in Holland, Flanders, Sweden, 
a good part of Germany, many of the hans-towns. at 
Dantzick and Hamburgh, and at Geneva, Franckfort, 
&Cc. is likewiſe the ell, being different in all theſe parts: 
in Holland it contains one Paris foot eleven lines, or four 
ſevenths of the Paris ell: the Flanders ell contains ſeven 
tweltths of the Paris ell; the ell of Germany and Bra- 
bant, &c. is equal to that of Flanders. 

The Italian MrasuRE is the bracchio or fathom; 
which obtains in the ſtates of Modena, Venice, Florence, 
Lucca, Milan, Mantua, Bologna, &c. At Venice it 
contains one Paris foot, eleven inches, three lines, or 
eight fifteenths of the Paris ell. At Bologna, Modena, 
and Mantua, the ſame as at Venice. At Lucca it con— 
tains half a Paris ell; at Florence forty hundredths of a 
Paris ell: at Milan, the brace for ſilks is four ninths of 
a Paris ell; and that for woollen cloths the ſame with 
the ell of Holland, At Bergama, the brace is five-ninths 
of a Paris ell, "The uſual mcalure at Naples is the can- 
na, containing one Paris ell and fifteen ſeventeenths. 

The Spaniſh MEASURE is the vara or yard, containing 
ſeventeen twenty-fourths of the Paris ell. But in Caſtile 
and Valencia, the meaſure is the pan, ſpan, or palm; 
which is uſcd, with the canna, at Genoa. In Arragon, 
the vara is equal to a Paris ell and a half. 

The Portugueze MEASURE is the cavedos, containing 
four ſevenths of the Paris ell; and the vara, of which 
106 make 100 Paris ells, 

The Piedmenteſe ME ASURE is the vas, containing half 
a Paris ell. 

In Sicily the meaſure is the canna, the ſame with that 
of Naples. 

The Mruſcovite MEASURES are the cubit, equal to one 
Paris foot, four inches, two lines; and the arcin, two 
whereof are equal to three cubits. 

The Turkiſh and Levant Mx ASUREs are the picq, con- 
taining three-fifths of the Paris ell. The Chineſe mea- 
ſure, the cobre; ten of which are equal to three Paris 
ells. In Perſia, and ſome parts of the Indies, the gueze, 
of which there are two kinds; the royal gueze, or gueze 
monkelſer, containing four-fifths of the Paris ell; and 
the ſhorter gueze, only two-thirds of the former, At 
Goa and Ormus, the meaſure is the Portugueſe vara. 
In Pegu, and other parts of the Indies, the cando 
equal to the Venice ell, At Goa, and other parts, they 
uſe a larger cando, equal to ſeventeen Dutch ells. In 
Siam they uſe the ken, ſhort of three Paris feet by an 
inch; the ken contains two ſoks, the ſok two keubs, 
the keub twelve nions or inches; the nion is equal to 
eight grains of rice, that is, about nine lines. At Cam- 
boia, the haſter; in Japan, the tatam; and the ſpan on 


| ſome of the coaſts of Guinea. 
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Engliſh long MEASUREs, 


Inch, 
| Span 
110 Foot 
2 I: |Cubit 
4 3 2 | Yard 
s| 3 a uy} £0 x 
64 3¹ 12 12] Pace 
9 . 
22 163 "i 51 45 ml 220 Pole 
880 | 660 440 | 220 | 176 E 132 | 110 40 Furl. 
1040 5280 | 3520 | 1760 1408. 1056 | 880 320 8 Mile. 
uf — — Jewich 
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Jewiſh long or itinerary Mr asus. 


Engl. Miles, Pa:es, 


Cubic — — — — — — 0 

FE 40c Stadium — —_—_— . n . © 145 
| 2006 5 Sab. day's journey — —— — 0 729 
| 4000 10 2 [Eaſtern mile — e — 00 
| 12000 7 au 6 3 [Paraſang. — — — 4 153 
| 96000 240 | 48 24 8 | a day's journey van ak 9 33 % 172 


Roman long MEASUREs, reduced to Engliſh. 


Eng}. Paces, 
Digitus tranſverſus — — * 0 = ” m 
12] Uncia INS. © een GIN o 0 Ke 
| 4 3 Palmus minor DONG hs EAR VE * * Oo © Bhs 
16 12 4| Pes 8 ROY: * 1 © © 11,66 
20 15 5 14 Palmipes 6 — 0 I . 
24 18 6 13 11[Cubitus 7 1 5,400 
40 30 10 23 2 130 Gradus e o I 5,01 
80 60 20 5 | 4 35 2 | Paſſus TP © 4 19,62 
ooo 75co| 2500 625 | 500 | 4163] 250 | 215 [Stadium 120 4 45 
Sooool 60000] 20000] 5000 | 4000 | 33333] 2000 | 100 B IMilliare 967 © 0 
Proportions of the lang MEASURES of ſeveral Nations to French ſquare MEA$UREs are regulated by! 
W 4 Engliſh Foot, by Mr. . | lines in ach ſquare, 12 inches in che . — a 
The Engliſh ſtandard foot being divided into 1000 equal || the perch, and 100 perches in the arpent or acre, 
parts, the other Meaſures will have the proportions to || Cubical M EASURES, or meaſures of capacity ſu 
it, which follow : liquors. Engliſh liquid meaſures were originally ragt 
The Engliſh foot, from the ſtandard in Guild- from troy weight, it being ordained that eight pon 
hall 1000 troy of wheat, gathered from the middle of the ear, ani 
The Paris royal foot, in the Chatelet 1068 well dried, ſhould weigh a gallon of wine meaſure ; yet 
The Rhinland foot, of Snellius anda 1033 a new weight, viz. the avoirdupoiſe has been introduce, 
The Greek foot 10094 to which a ſecond ſtandard gallon is adjuſted, exceeding 
The Roman foot, on the monument of Coſſutius 967 the former in the proportion of the avoirdupoiſe weight 
The Roman foot, on the monument of Statilius 972 to troy weight. From this latter ſtandard are raiſed tw 
'The Roman foot, of Villalpandus, taken — 86 meaſures, the one for ale, the other for beer. 
the congius of Veſpaſian mT 9 The ſealed gallon at Guildhall, which is the ſtandat 
The Venetian foot 1162 for wine, ſpirits, oil, &c. is ſuppoſed to contain 2 
The ell of Antwerp EE — 2283 cubic inches; yet, by actual experiment made in 10608 
The ell of Amſterdam 3 3 2268 before the lord mayor and commiſſioners of exciſe, it only 
The ell of Leyden — em. - contains 224 Cubic inches: it was, however, agreed ty 
The canna of Naples 6880 continue the common ſuppoſed contents of 231: hence, 
The vara of Almeria, and Gibraltar in Spain 2760 as 12 is to 231, ſo is 14 to 281, the cubic inches in 
The braccio of Florence . 1913 an ale gallon: but, in effect, the ale quart contains 70 
The palm of Genoa EE 815 cubic inches; on which principle, the ale and beer gil 
The common braccio of Sienna 1242 lon will be 282 cubic inches. ; 
The braccio of Sienna, for linen 1974 French liquid MeAsUREs. At Paris, and a gret 
The palm of the architects at Rome whereof X part of the kingdom, the ſmalleſt meaſure is the potlou, 
make the canna of the ſame architects j 73% | which contains ſix cubic inches; two poſſous make the 
The palm of the braccio of the merchants and demi-ſeptier ; two demi- ſeptiers, the chopine ; two cho- 
weavers at Rome, from a marble in the capitol, 905 pines, a pint; two pints a quart or pot; four quart, 
with this inſcription, CVRANTE Lv PoEToO the gallon or ſeptier of eſtimation ; thirty-ſix ſeptier 
The large pique of the Turks at Conſtantinople 2200 the muid ; which is ſubdivided into two demi-muldy 
The ſmall pique of the Turks at Conſtantinople four quarter-muids, and eight half-quarter muids. 1 
is to the larger as 31 to 32 queue, in Orleans, Blois, &c. contains a Paris mui 


The ariſh of Perſia —— ds 3197 and a half. The tun, uſed at Bayonne and Bourdeau, 
The derah or cubit of the Egyptians 1824 conſiſts of four bariques, and equal to three Paris mu- 


g f ids; at Orleans to two: So that the firſt tun conta 
Engliſh Square or Superficial MEASURES are raiſed from . : , . * 
the yard of thirty-ſix inches multiplied into itſelf, and, eight ware and _ 2 and the m_Y 
this producing 1296 ſquare inches in the ſquare yard, | . Fee Ar 


oe f a pagne, 96 quarts; the pipe in Anjou and Poictou, ue 
3 1 14 inches, and the buflards equal to two demi - queues of Orleans, &c. c 


muid and a half of Paris. The millerole, uſed in Ph. 
Engliſh Square MEASURES. vence, contains ſixty-ſix Paris pints ; and the pounce? 
| | at Nantz, in Touraine and the Bleſſois, equal to hat 
the Orleans tun. The poincon at Paris is the ſame u 
the demi-queue. | 
Dutch liquid MEasurEs. At Amſterdam, their es, 
ſures are mengles or bottles, equal to French pots, 20 
contain two pounds four ounces, marc, of an or 
liquor. The mengle is divided into two pints, four ha 
pints, eight muſſies, ſixteen half muſſies, &c. {cx 
hundred and ſeventy mengles make their tun. Tae 
. ertel, or quarter, conſiſts of five mengles and d. be 
Roo wine viertel is juſt ſix mengles. The ſtekan con 
| ſixteen mengles : the auker two ſtekans; and four "i 
4 2 


Inches 


144 Feet 


10 


I 296 9 | Yards 


3600 25 23 Paces 


39204] 2724] 302] 10, 890Poles 
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1568 160 10890 | 1210 436.61 40 


6272040 43500 | 4840 [1743.6 160 
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e the awm. They uſe the tun for oils, which con- Ale-ME ASUREg 
x ix awms, equal to 1600 Paris pints. Pints 
Enoliſh MEASURES of Capacity fer Liquids, | 8/Gall. 
4 Jiine-MEASURE, aig 
colid Inches — — — 
| 128] 16 | 2 Kild. 
28; Pint — — 
—— 256 32 | 4 2 [Barrel 
;»; | $ |Gallon AC — | , 
eee ROT | ; 5121 64 8 4 2 Hogſhead. 
2 18 Rundlet — . 
4158 | 144 r es : Beer-Mcasukreg, 
226% 252 | 313] 11 Barrel Ee 
2 850 | Gal. 
050 | 336 | 42 21 11] Tiere + Mina | 
114553 504 | 63 10 2 111 Hogſb. | 72] 9 [Firk, 
ey 672 84 | '43] 25] 211 Puncheon 144/18 | 2 Kild. 
= [ —— 1 = | l 
2gz0b | 1008 [126 | 71 41 3] 2 11 Butt j 200 30 | 4 | 2 [Barrel 
-$212 | 2016 | 2521 14 8 6 | al 3 2 Tun. | 570 72 | 81-4 2 [Hog head, 
| Attic MEASUREs of Capacity for Liquids, reduced to Englith JF me- 3 
Gall, Pints. 
Cochlearion — 2 — © 12s 
3 Cheme — — — — — — — 0 28 
21 14 Myſtron — n 3 . 3 © IT 
5 21 2 Concha — — K Og ee © 35 
10 5 2 |Cyathus — — e © 14 
15 74 3 1: |Oxubaphon — — — O 1 
60 30 24 12 6 Cotyle — — © z 
120 60 48 24 | 12 8 2|Xeſies, ſextary —— 2 1 
720 360 288 | 144 | 72 48 12 6|Chos, COUSINS. — $5 6 
900 4320 3456 1728 | 864 | 576] Fo 72 12 Metretes, amphora 10 2 
Roman MEASURES of Capacity for Liquids, reduced to Engliſh Vine-Mieaſure. 
Gall, Pints. 
Ligula — 8 0 0 * 
44Cyathus — — — — — — O 071 
J-!!! V op oh 
12 3 2 Quartarius — — — — 0 01 
8 4 2 Hemina — — — — 0 OZ 
48! 12 8 4 2 |Sextarius — — 0 1 
208] 72 48 24 12 6/Congius — — © 7 
| 1152] 288 | 192 96 48 244 4|Urna — —— 3 43 
204 576 384 192 96 | 48! 8 2 [Amphora — 7 1 
6080 11570 7680 | 3840 | 1920 | 950 160 40 20 Culeus. — 143 3 
Jewiſh Mz Aasures of Capacity for Liquids, reduced to Engliſh Mine- Meaſure. 
Gall, Pints. 
— — — — — 0 03 
Seah — — — — 2. 4 
3 Bath, epha — — — 7 4 
30 | Iv lorem, chomer — — — 75 5 


Sol. Inch. De. 
0,0356 


0,07 123 
o, 891; 
„17811 
o, 35611 
0,5358 
2,141 
4,283 
25,698 
19,626 


Sol. Inch. Dec. | 
O,117;2 


0,4697 
0,7044 
1, 409 
2,818 
5,636 
42942 


3533 
10, 66 


11,095 


Sol. Incli; 
©,1 77 


©9211 


0,844 
25533 
5,067 


15,2 


7,625 
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Dry MEA6URE is different both from the wine and ale Inches 
meaſures, being nearly a mean between both, — | | 

According to an act of parliament paſſed in 1697, every | 2688|Gall. c. 
round buſhel with a plane and even bottom, being made | 3 ll 
eighteen inches and a half throughout, and eight inches 5376] 2 |Peck 10 
deep, is to be accounted a legal Wincheſter buſhel, — — — L 
according to the ſtandard in his majeſty's exchequer ; con- 21504) 8 | 4*[Buſhel all 
ſequently, a corn allon will contain 268,8 inches, as | — — — . 
in the following table: | 172032] 64 | 32 | 8 [Quarter. + 


Attic dry ME ASUREs, reduced to Engliſh, 


MEA 


MEASURE of od fer Firing, is the cord, being four 


feet high, as many broad, and eight long ; it is divided 
into two half cords. 

The MEASURE for Horſes, is the hand, which by 
ſtatute contains four inches, 

MeAasURE, denotes the cadence and time obſerved in 
poetry, dancing, and muſic, to render them regular and 
agreeable, 

The different meaſures or metres in the Latin, &c. 
poetry, are the different manners of combining the long 
and ſhort ſyllables. Thus hexameter, pentameter, 
iambic, ſapphic, &c. verſes conſiſt of different mea- 
ſures, 

In Engliſh poetry, the meaſures are extremely various 
and fJrbitrary : the moſt uſual are the heroic, which 
generally conſiſts of five long and five ſhort ſyllables ; 
veries of four feet, and of three feet and a cæſure of ſingle 
ſyllable. * h 

The ancients, by variouſly combining and tranſpoſing 
their quantities, made a vaſt variety of different meaſures, 


| pulſe, 


=. 


Of feet of two ſyllables they formed a ſpondee conſiſting 
of two long ſyllables ; a pyrrich of two ſhort ; a trochee. 
of a long and a ſhort; and an iambic of a ſhort and 
long ſyllable. ; 
f their feet of three ſyllables a moloſſus conſiſted 0 
three long ſyllables ; a tribrach of three ſhort ; a dach 
of one long and two ſhort; and an anapæſt of two ſho 
and one long ſyllable. : 
The Greek poets contrived 124 different meaſures un! 
as many different names, Wt 64. 
MEasuRe, in muſic; the ſpace of time, which ti? 
perſon takes between the raiſing and falling of his Han 
or foot, in order to conduct the movement ſometine 
quicker, and ſometimes ſlower, according to the ſubject 
"my or played. e 
he ordinary meaſure is one ſecond, or both pat: 2 

a minute, being nearly the ſpace between the beats of 
It uſually takes up the ſpace that 2 pendulun 
of two feet and a half long employs in 2 Wing 3 
vibration, The 
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Pecks. Gall. Pints. 84d. lch 
Cochlearion — — 2 3 Wr 0 © 11 0, 270% 1 
fr „ wi" 
15 1 IO xubaphon — —— — — 0 © x FO 0 
en. „ 
12 ů— 1 —A?]UbUl—ů— . — — N NI 
120 | 12 8 2|Xeſtes, ſextary — —— —— O o 1 33.158 * 
7 1 8 dif 
180 | 18 12 31 1 |Choinix — — — — 0 2 Iz 15,7051 11 
— —_ i 
18640 1864 576 1441 72 | 78 [Medimnus * * — 1 2501 i 
Nt 
Roman dry MEASURES, reduced to Engliſh. cil 
| Pecks, Gall. Pins, Sal, fo 
ö : av 
Ligula Be RIM 8 peas ET be 9 o 0a ta 
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M E C 
- breve holds one riſe and one fall; and this 
whole meaſure ; the minim one riſe or one 


1. and the crotchet half a riſe or half a fall, there be- 


3 erochets in a full meaſure. 


" or diuble MEASURE, that wherein the riſe and 
Fu U on | 
1 .f the hand are equal. 


„n or triple MEASURE, where the fall is double 
le, or where two minims are played during a fall; 
qo the L 


The number three at the be— 


e {em 
ne 
'e the 


0 (4. 


„but one in 4 riſe. 
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e EAsURING, or MExSURATION, in geometry, 
the allu 
roportion 0 
determining 
tent, quantity 

MEASURING, 

art of geometry. ; rt. 4 
which it is converſant, it acquires various names, an 
conſtitutes various arts. or : 

Meaſuring of lines or quantities of one dimenſion is 
called longimetry 3 and, when thoſe lines are not ex- 
tended parallel to the horizon, altimetry, When the 
1;8erent altitudes of the line are alone regarded, levelling. 
Meaſuring of ſuperficies or quantities of two dimenſions, 
when converſant about lands, is called geodeſia or ſur- 
veying: in other caſes ſimply meaſuring. The inſtru- 
wants made uſe of are the ten feet rod, chain, compaſs, 
circumferentor, &c. 5 N 

\{EASURING of So/ids, or quantities of three dimen- 
tons, the ſame with ſtereometry: when it is converſant 
bout the capacities of veſſels, or the liquors they con- 
an, it is called gauging. As a meaſure is defined what 
i; {imilar to the thing meaſured ; it is evident that in the 
{:{ caſe, or in quantities of one dimenſion, the meaſure 
mull be a line; in the ſecond a ſuperficies; and in the 
third a ſolid. A line, for inſtance, cannot meaſure a 
{urſace, fince it can never be applied ſo often to a ſur- 
cc, as to be equal to it. And from the like reaſoning 
a uperficies, which has no depth, cannot become equal 
to a ſolid, which has. 

Hence we ſee why the meaſure of a circle is an arch ; 
for a right line can only touch a circle in one point, but 
the periphery of a circle conſiſts of infinite points ; there- 
fore a right line muſt be applied infinite times, which is 
impoſſible ; again the right line only touches the circle in 
2 mathematical point which has no dimenſions, and con- 
ſequently no magnitude; but a thing that has no magni- 
tude bears no proportion to another that has, and cannot 
therefore meaſure it. 

MEASURING of Triangles, from three ſides or angles 
to determine the reſt, is called trigonometry. See the 
rticle TRIGONOMETRY, 

\!EASURING the Preſſure, Spring, &c. of the Air, is 
called acrometry or pneumatics. See PNEUMATICS. 

MEATUS, in anatomy, a duct or paſſage, which 
ls applied to every canal in the body that conveys any fluid. 

MEATUS auditorizs, the auditory paſſage, in anatomy. 
dee the article EAR. 

Mars a Palats ad Aurem, in anatomy, the Euſta- 
chian tube is ſo denominated. 

Mearus Cy/ticus, in anatomy, the duct that con- 
veys the bile from the gall-bladder to the duodenum, 

MEaTUs Urinarius, in anatomy, the urethra or uri- 
nary paſſage, | 

MECHANICS, ' Mechanica, a mixed mathematical 
ſcience, which conſiders motion and moving powers, 


their nature and laws with the effects thereof, in ma- 


nnes, &c. 

The word is derived from the Greek wnxanz}, which 
21mes the ſame thing, and derived from pnxar, an in- 
:ument or ſkill, 
hat part which conſiders motion ariſing from gravity, 
" 'ometimes called ſtatics, in contradiſtinction from 
mat part which conſiders the mechanical powers and 
ile ation; properly called mechanics. : 
HECHANICAL, fomething relating to mechanics. 
"ECHANICAL Affections, are ſuch properties in mat- 
%s reſult from their figure, bulk, and motion. 


MECHANICAL Cauſet, are ſuch as are founded on 
thole affections. * ; 


te 


ME C 

MechAxicAlL Salutiaus, are accounts of things on the 
lame principles. 

MECHANICAL Phil:ſophy, or corpuſcular philoſophy, 
that which explains the phenomena of nature, and the 
operations of corporcal things, on the principles of me— 
chanics, namely, the motion, gravity, figure, arrange— 
ment, &c, of the parts which compoſe natural bodies. 

Mrecuanicar Pcowers or Jlauchiies, arc fix in num- 
ber, viz. the lever, the pulley, the wheel and axle, the 
inclined plane, the wedge, and the fcrew, 

They are called mechanical powers, becauſe they in- 
creaſe our power of moving or railing heavy bodics, which 
are often unmanageable by any human ftrength, not 
thus aſliſted; and of two or more of theſe all other com- 
pound machines are compoſed, 

As the learned Dr, Hamilton, profeſſor of the mathe- 
matics in the univerſity of Dublin, has lately publiſhed 
a new theory of the mechanical powers, and diſplayed 
the principles on which we may beſt explain their na- 
ture and manner of acting ; we ſhall lay before our rea- 
ders the ſubſtance of his ingenious eflay, in his own 
words. 

Ihe many uſeful inſtruments,” ſays this able mathe- 
matician, ** that have been fo ingeniouſly invented, and 
ſo ſucceſsfully executed, and the great perfection to which 
the mechanic arts are now arrived, would naturally in- 
cline one to think that the true principles on which the 
efficacy and operations of the ſeveral machines depend, 
muſt long fince have been accurately explained. But 
this is by no means a neceſſary inference; for, however 
men may differ in their opinions about the true method 
of accounting for the effects of the ſeveral machines, yet 
the practical principles of mechanics are fo perfectly 
known by experience and obſervation, that the artiſt is 
thereby enabled to contrive and adjuſt the movements of 
his engines with as much certainty and ſucceſs as he 
could do, were he thoroughly acquainted with the laws 
of motion, from which thele principles may be ultimately 
derived. However, though an enquiry into the true 
method of deducing the practical A of mechanics 
from the laws of motion, ſhould perhaps not contri- 
bute much to promote the progrels of the mechanic arts, 
yet it is an enquiry in itſelf uſeful, and in ſome mea- 
ſure neceſſary; for, ſince late authors have uſed very 
different racthods of treating this ſubject, it may be ſup- 
poſed that no one method has been looked upon as ſatis- 
factory, and unexceptionable. I ſhould therefore wiſh 
to contribute towards having this ſubject treated with 
more accuracy than has been hitherto done, 

8 met general and remarkable theorem in me- 
chanics certainly is this, That when two weights, by 
means of a machine counterpoiſe cach other, and are 
then made to move together, their quantities of motion 
will be equal, Now an æquilibrium always accom- 


panying this equality of motions, bears ſuch a reſem- 


blance to the caſe wherein two moving bodies ſtop each 
other, when they meet together with equal quantities of 
motion ; that Dr. Wallis, and after him moſt of the 
late writers, have thought the cauſe of an equilibrium 
in the ſeveral machines, might be immediately aſſigned; 
by faying, That ſince one body cannot produce in 
another a quantity of motion equal to its own, without 
loſing its own at the ſame time; two heavy bodies coun» 
teracting each other by means of a machine muſt con- 
tinue at reſt, when they are ſo circtm{tanced that one 
cannot deſcend, without cauſing the other to aſcend at 
the ſame time, and with the ſame quantity of motion; 
and therefore two heavy bodies in ſuch caſes muſt always 
counterbalance each other, Now this argument woold 
be a juſt one, if it could properly be ſaid that the 
motion of the aſcending body was produced by that of 
the deſcending one; but, ſince the bodies are ſo con- 
nected that one cannot poſſibly begin to move before the 
other, 1 apprehend, that, if the bodies are ſuppoſed to 
move, it cannot be faid that the motion of one is pro- 
duced by that of the other: ſince whatever force is ſup - 
poſed to move one mult be the immediate cauſe of motion 
in the other alſo; that is, both their motions muſt be 
ſimultaneous effects of the ſame cauſe, juſt as if the two 
bodies were really but one, And therefore if I was to 


ſuppoſe, in this caſe, that the ſuperior weight of the 
. heavier 
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heavier body (which may be in itſelf much more than 
able to ſuſtain the lighter) ſhould overcome the weight of 
the lighter and produte equal motions in both bodies ; I 
do not think that from thence I could be reduced to the 
abſurdity of ſuppoſing, that one body, by its motion, 
might produce in another a motion equal to its own, and 
yet not loſe its own at the ſame time. But thoſe who 
argue from the equality of motions on this occaſion ſay 
further, that, ſince the two bodies muſt have equal mo- 
tions when they do move, they muſt have tas endea- 
vours to move even while they are at reſt, and therefore 
theſe endeavours to move, being equal and contrary, muſt 
deſtroy each other, and the bodies muſt continue at reſt, 
and conſequently balance each other. In anſwer to this 
I muſt obſerve, that the abſolute force with which a 
heavy body endeavours to deſcend from a ſtate of reſt can 
only be proportionable to its weight; and therefore 1 
think it is neceſſary that ſome cauſe ſhould be aſſigned 
why (for inſtance in the lever) the endeavour of one 
pound to deſcend ſhall be equal to that of four pounds; 
and eſpecially as the fulcrum on which both weights act 
_ no greater force to ſupport it than that of five 
ounds, 

4 From theſe conſiderations I infer, that the reaſon 
why very unequal weights may balance each other, ſhould 
be aſſigns] not from their having equal momenta when 
made to move together, but by proving a priori without 
conſidering their motions, that either the reaction of the 
fixed parts of the machine, or ſome other cauſe, ſo far 
takes off from the weight of the heavier body as to leave 
it only juſt able to ſupport the lighter, However, as this 
equality of momenta which always accompanies an 
æquilibrium, affords a very elegant theorem, it ought 
to be taken notice of in every treatiſe of mechanics, and 
may ſerve as an index of an equilibrium. But I would 
not have it applied to a purpoſe for which it is unfit; as 
it has been in another inſtance by Doctor Keil, who from 
thence gives the reaſon why water ſtands at the ſame 
height in a narrow tube and a wide veſſel with which it 
communicates, And an argument of the ſame kind is 
applied ſtill more improperly by Dr. Rutherforth and 
others, to ſhew why a drop of water included in a ſmall 
conical tube will move towards the narrower end ; and 
yet the true ways of accounting for both theſe phæno- 
mena are extremely obvious and eaſy. 

&« The ſimple mechanic powers are uſually reckoned 
fix, the lever, axle and wheel, pully, wedge, inclined 
plane, and ſcrew. The only method I have met with 
of explaining the nature of theſe machines upon one and 
the ſame principle, is that which I juſt now examined; 
and, as that appears to me unſatisfactory, I ſhall con- 
ſider the nature of each machine ſeparately in the order 
I have ſet them down. 

«© The lever is ſaid to be a right line, inflexible and 
void of weight. Its fundamental property is this; when 
any two forces act againſt each other on the arms of a 
lever, they will continue in æquilibrio, if their quan- 
tities are inverſely as the diſtances between the points to 
which they are applied and the point round which the 
lever turns, which point is called the fulcrum or prop. 

Several methods have been uſed, by different authors, 
to prove, that this property muſt neceſſarily belong to 
the lever. We find, in the works of Archimedes, a 
proof brought for this purpoſe, which has ſince been 
made uſe of by ſeveral writers of mechanics ; who, I find, 
have ſomewhat altered the form of his argument, the 
ſubject of which is ner” expreſſed as follows: 
When a cylinder of any uniform matter is ſupported 
at its middle point, it will continue at reſt ; for all the 
parts on one fide muſt balance thoſe on the other, be- 
ing exactly equal to them both in +4, 0 and ſituation, 
ſo that the whole weight of this cylinder may be looked 
upon as acting on the middle point on which it is ſup- 
ported, From whence it follows, that the weight of 
ſuch a cylinder will a& upon whatever ſupports it, in 
the ſame manner as it would do if it was all contracted 
into the middle point of its axis. If therefore we ſup- 
poſe the cylinder to be diſtinguiſhed into two unequal 
cylinders or ſegments, the diſtances between the middle 
points of thoſe ſegments and the middle of the whole 
cylinder will be inverſely as the lengths of the ſegments ; 


that is, inverſely as their weights : but, as ; 
betore, the weight of each 8 208 in ; * al 
manner as it would do if contracted into the ng 
point of its axis; and therefore if the weights yr. 
cylinders be contracted into theſe points, they will os 
tinue to ſupport each as before, And thence it ; 3 
cluded, that any two weights acting againſt each AY 
on a line ſuſtained at a fixed point, will counterpo 
another, when they are inverſely as the diſtances cf. 
points on which they act, from the point on which 0 
line reſts. To this agreement there ſeems to be a 5 
teſt objection; for, when the whole cylinder is ou 
guiſhed into two ſegments, part of the weight cj h 
greater ſegment acts on the lame fide of the fulc a 
with the leſſer ſegment; and therefore when the Wis 
weight of the greater ſegment is contracted into it: wid. 
dle point on one ſide of the fulcrum, and acts all of 
againſt the leſſer ſegment, it requires at leaſt ſome 4 
to ſhew, that this contracted weight will be balin 04 
by the weight of the leſſer ſegment, Mr. Hugen; in þ 
Miſcellaneous Obſervations on Mechanics, takes notte 
of this objection to Archimedes's method, which he 
ſays, ſeveral mathematicians had endeavoured to remote 
but without ſucceſs. He therefore, inſtead of this ms. 
thod, propoſed one of his own, which depends on 1 
poſtulatum that he uſes in common with Archimedc. 
and which I think ought not to be granted on this 2 
caſion; it is this: hen equal bodies are placed on 
the arms of a lever, the one which is furtheſt from the 
fulcrum will prevail and raiſe the other up. Now this 
is —_ it for granted, in other words, that a ſmall 
weight placed further from the fulcrum will ſupport ot 
raiſe a greater one. The cauſe and reaſon of which fad 
muſt be derived from the demonſtration that follows 
and therefore this demonſtration ought not to be founded 
on the ſuppoſed felf-evidence of what is partly the thing 
to be proved. But perhaps it may be ſaid, that the 
poſtulatum may be granted . on this account; 
that the center of gravity of the two bodies (which in 
this caſe is the middle point between them) is not ſu- 
ſtained; and therefore the body which is on the ſame 
2 bo the fulcrum with the center of gravity will de- 
cend. 

„In anſwer to which I muſt obſerve, that this pro- 
perty, which the center of gravity has of deſcending, 
when not placed directly above or below the point of 
ſuſpenſion, cannot be proved to belong to it in any coſe, 
nor can we even ſhew that there is only one center 
of gravity between two bodies joined by a right line, 
until it is proved in general that the center of gravity of 
any two bodies is a point fo placed between them that 
their diſtances from it are inverſely as their weights : but 
this in effect includes the principal property of the lever, 
which therefore cannot be proved from any previous ſup- 
poſition, that the center of gravity will deſcend, even 
when the bodies are equal, and we kno it is the midale 
point between them. 

& I muſt now proceed to conſider what Sir Iſaac New- 
ton hath delivered on this ſubject in his Principia, after 
the 2d cor. to the 3d law of motion which Dr, Clarke 
(in his notes on Robault) and all the ſubſequent writers, 
have quoted as an elegant proof of the property of tix 
lever; and therefore what appears to me at preſent an 
objection to this proof I ſhall mention with great dif- 
dence, and in hopes of being ſet right if I am wrong. 
Sir Iſaac ſuppoſes two weights, as A and P (Plate LX). 
fig. 8.) to hang by threads, from the points M and 
in a wheel or wn Ac plane perpendicular to the horizon 
and moveable about its center O ; and then propoſes to 
determine the forces with which theſe weights act to turn 
the wheel round its center, In order to do this, he fup- 
poſes that it is indifferent from what points in the pet. 
pendicular lines MA and NP the weights are hung, for 
that they will {till have the ſame power to turn the whe? 
about its center. His words are: Quoniam nil retert 
utrum filorum puncta K, L, D, affixa ſint vel non affi xa 
ad planum rotæ; pondera idem valebunt ac fi ſuſpen- 
derentur a punctis K et L, vel D et L. Now whether 
the points of the threads K, L, D, are fixed or not © 
the plane of the wheel is certainly of importance, 5 
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and conſequently in the degrees of obliquity 
with which the weights act; for the loweſt point of the 


weights, 


thread that is fixed to the plane muſt be conſidered as 
the point from which the weight hangs ; as the parts of 
the thread above that point are quite uſeleſs, not bein 
at all acted upon. And from thence I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew that to ſuppoſe the weight A will have the ſame 

ower to turn the wheel from whatever point in the line 
F Ait hangs is in effect preſuppoſing what is intended 
to be proved. For it appears, from what he ſays imme- 
diately after, that, when the weight A hangs from the 
point D, if its whole force be expreſſed by the line A D, 
and be reſolved into two forces, DC and A C, the for- 
mer only will have any effect in turnin the wheel, as it 
10s perpendicularly on the radius OD, while the 
latter is loſt, its direction being parallel to OD. But it 
evident, that, when the ſame weight hangs from the 
point K, as it acts perpendicularly on the radius O K, 
ts whole force is exerted to turn the wheel, and none 
of it loſt by oblique action. 

« Therefore the force which the weight A, exerts to 
oppoſe the weight P, and turn the had whos it hangs 
fom D, is, to the force it exerts when it hangs from 
K, as the line DC to AD, or as OK, to OD, (ſim. 
wang. ADC, DO C) that is the force exerted by the 
weight A, hanging from the points D and K, are in- 
jerlely as the radi OD, and OK. And therefore to 
ſuppole, that theſe two forces will have the ſame effect 
in turning the wheel and oppoſing the weight P, is the 
lame as ſuppoſing that two forces will have equal effects 
in moving the arms of a lever (on which oy act per- 
pendicularly) when they are inverſely at the lengths of 
thoſe arms.—But this is the very concluſion Sir Iſaac 
draws from his premiſes, for he ſays : © Pondera igitur 
A&P, quæ ſunt reciproce ut radii in directum poſiti 
OK, OL, idem pollebunt et fic conſiſtent in zquilibrio, 
quæ eſt proprietas notiſhma libre, vectis et axis in 
peritrachio.” But further, this property of the lever, 
which is here expreſſed in general terms, includes two 
caſes, For the arms of the lever may be either perpendi- 
cular or oblique to the directions of the weights. The 
beit of theſe caſes is the ſimpleſt, and ſhould be firſt de- 
monſtrated : and I do not ſee how there can be any room 
for applying the reſolution of forces in demonſtrating this 
case, in which no part of either weight is loſt by oblique 
action, But when this caſe is proved, we have from 
thence, by the reſolution of forces, an eaſy way of ſhew- 
ing, in the ſecond caſe, when the arms of the lever are 
oblique to the directions of the weights, that the weights 
vill counter balance each other, when they are recipro- 
cally as the perpendicular diſtances of their lines of 
drection from the center of motion. From the laſt of 
tteſe caſes, we may deduce an obvious reaſon why the 
weight A ſhould have the ſame power to turn the wheel, 
rom whatever point it hangs in the line M A; the truth 
of which, I am perſuaded, cannot be proved independent 
of thoſe caſes, and therefore think it ought not to be uſed 
as 2 in demonſtrating the general property of 

erer. 
Mr. Maclaurin, in his View of Newton'sPhiloſophy, 
Ater going us the methods which Archimedes and New- 
* have uſed for proving the fundamental property of 
2 lever, propoſes one of his own, which, he | Lag 
ian to be the moſt natural one for this purpoſe. 
adn as to his method I ſhall only obſerve, that, 
E ray, bodies ſuſtaining each other at equal diſtances 
on the fulcrum, he ſhews us how to infer that a body 
* pound (for inſtance) will ſuſtain another of two 
=; 3 at half its diſtance from the fulcrum: and 
= thence that it will ſuſtain one of three 
| ond at 2 third of its diſtance from the fulcrum : 
Al OM declaring, by a kind of induction, what the 
10 ores is in general between two bodies that ſuſtain 
* aa on the arms of the lever. But this argument 
* a cannot be applied when the arms of the 
1 incommenſurable, and therefore it cannot con- 
de generally, and conſequently is imperfect. 
eſe are the methods of demonſtrating the funda- 


nent « k 
* 2 of the lever, which are worth taking 


20%, and, ſince they ſeem liable to objections, and 
ods I have met with are ſtill more excep- || 
4+ | 
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tionable, I ſhall propoſe a new proof of this property of 

the lever, which appears to me a very fimple one, and 

depends on a poſtulatum that, I belieye, will be readily 
ranted. 

« If a force be uniformly diffuſed over a right line, that 
is, if an equal part of the force acts upon every point of 
the line, and if the whole force acts according to one 
and the ſame plane; this force will be ſuſtained, and the 
line kept in æquilibrio; by a ſingle force applied to the 
middle point of the line equal to the diffuſed force, and 
acting in a contrary direction. 

In order to ſhorten the following proof, I muſt pte- 
miſe by way of lemma, that, if a right line be divided 
into two ſegments, the diſtances between the middle of 
the whole line, and the middle points of the ſegments, 
will be inverſely as the ſegments. This is ſelf-evident 
when the ſegments ate equal; and, when they are unequal, 
then, ſince half of the whole line is equal to halt of the 
greater and half of the leſſer ſegment, it is plain that the 
diſtance between the middle of the whole line and the 
middle of one ſegment muſt be equal to half of the other 
ſegment, ſo that theſe diſtances mult be to each other 
. inverſely as the ſegments, all which appears evident from 
the inſpection of (fig. 9.) 

Let now the line G H, (. 10.) whoſe middle point 
is D, be divided into the unequal ſegments GL, and LH, 
whoſe middle points are C and F, and let two forces 
or weights, A and B, which are to each other as the 
ſegments GL and LH, be applied to their middle 
points C and F, and let them act perpendicularly on the 
line GH. Then (by the lemma) the weights A and B 
will be to each other inverſely as C D, and FD, (the 
diſtances of the points C and F, to which they arc 
applied from the middle of the whole line) if then a third 
force or weight E, equal to the fum of the forces A and 
B, be applied to the point D, and acts on the line in an 
oppoſite direction: i ſay theſe three forces will ſuſtain 
each other, and keep the line in æquilibrio. For let us 
ſuppoſe the force E to be removed and inſtead of it another 
force, equal alſo to the ſum of A and B, to be uniformly 
diffuſed over the whole line G H, and to act directly 
againſt the forces A and B, then the part of this force 
which acts on the ſegment GL, will be equal to the 
force A, and therefore will be ſuſtained by it (poſtulatum) ; 
and the other part, which is diffuſed over the ſegment 
LH, will be equal to and ſuſtained by the force B, ſo 
that the forces A and B will ſuſtain this diffuſed force 
and keep the line in æquilibrio. Let now two other 
forces 0 alſo on this line in oppoſite directions, one of 
them the force E acting on the point D, as it was firſt 
ſuppoſed to do, and the other an uniformly diffuſed force 
equal to E (and conſequently equal to the other diffuſed 
force), then theſe two additional forces will alſo balance 
each other, and therefore the æquilibrium will ftill re- 
main. So that the two forces A and B, and a diffuſed 
force acting on one ſide of the line ſuſtain the force E 
and a diffuſed force acting on the other ſide: but it is 
manifeſt, that in this æquilibrium, the two diffuſed 
forces acting on oppoſite ſides are perfectly equivalent, 
and therefore if they are taken — from both ſides, the 
æquilibrium muſt ſtill remain. Hence it appears that 
the three weights or forces A, B and E, any two of 
which are (by the conſtruction) to each other inverſely 
at their diſtances from the third, will ſuſtain each other 
and keep the line on which they act in æquilibrio; which 
is the att and moſt ſimple caſe of the property of the 
lever; for here the directions of the weights are ſuppoſed 
to be perpendicular to the line on which they act, 
and it is evident that, if one of the points C, D 
or F, be fixed or conſidered as a fulcrum, the 2 
acting on the other two points will continue to ſup- 
pert each other. I ſhall not now take the trouble of 
proving the ſecond caſe of the property of the lever; it 
is meſt eaſily deduced from the firſt; for when two 
weights act on the arms of a lever in oblique directions, 
and are to each other inverſely as the perpendicular 
diſtances of their fines of direction from the center of 
motion, then, by the reſolution of forces, it is eaſily 
proved that the parts of thoſe forces which act perpen- 
dicularly on the arms of the lever, and which only are 


exerted to turn the lever, are te each other inverſely as 
Uu the 
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the lengths of thoſe arms; and therefore by the firſt caſe 
they mult balance each other, 

„ ] ſhall now mention ſome well known truths in 
mechanics, which, I think, cannot be proved other- 
wiſe than by deducing them from what hath been here 
demonſtrated, 

«© Corollary 1. It appears from hence, that the 
powers with which any two forces move or endeavour to 
move the arms of a Icver, are as the rectangles, under 
lines proportional to the forces, and the perpencicular 
diſtances of their lines of direction from the fulcrum. 

„ Cor. 2. When therefore two bodies acting on the 
arms of a lever ſuſtain each other, if one of them be re- 
moved farther from the fulcrum, it will preponderate; 
but if it be brouzht nearer to the fulcrum, the other 
weight will prevail: becauſe the product to which its 
force is proportionable will be encreaſed in the firſt caſe, 
and diminiſhed in the ſecond. 

“ Cor. 3. We learn from hence, to find out the 
center of gravity of any two bodies joined by an in- 
flexible right line; and to prove that its definition will 
agree to one point only in the line. For if a point be 
taken in the line, ſo that the diſtances of the bodies from 
it may be inverſely as their weights, that point will be 
their center of gravity, becauſe, when it is ſuſtained, 
the bodies will be in æquilibrio. But if the line be 
ſuſtained at any — point, then is the fulcrum re- 
moved farther from one body and brought nearer to the 
other than it was when the bodies balanced each other; 
and therefore, by the preceding Cor. that body from 
which it is removed, or which is on the ſame fide with 
the center of gravity, will deſcend. Conſequently there 
is but one point in the line, which being ſuſtained, the 
bodies will continue in æquilibrio, and therefore but 
one point only can be their center of gravity. . Hence 
alſo it appears, that the center of gravity will always de- 
ſcend, when. it is not directly above or below the point 
by which the body is ſuſtained, 

6 I ſhall now endeavour to be as conciſe as poſſible in 
what I have to ſay of the other mechanic powers; having, 
I fear, been two tedious in my account of the lever, 
which however deſerves to be particularly conſidered, 
ſince to it may be reduced the balance, the axle and 
wheel, and (according to ſome writers) the pulley. 

« The balance I do not conſider as a diſtin& machine, 
becauſe it is evidently no other than a lever fitted to the 
particular purpoſe of comparing weights together, and 
does not ſerve for raiſing weight or overcoming re- 
ſiſtances, as the other * do. | 

© When a weight is to be raiſed by means of an axle 
and wheel, it is faſtened to a chord that goes round the 
axle, and the power, which is to raiſe it, is hung to a 
chord that goes round the wheel. If then the power be 
to the weight as the radius of the axle to the radius of 
the wheel, it will juſt ſupport that weight; as will eaſily 
appear from what was proved of the lever. For the axle 
and wheel may be conſidered as a lever, whoſe fulcrum is 
a line paſſing through the center of the wheel and 
middle of the axle, and whoſe long and ſhort arms 
are the radii of the wheel and axle which are parallel to 
the horizon, and from whoſe extremities the chords 
hang perpendicularly. And thus an axle and wheel ma 
be looked upon as a kind of perpetual lever, on whoſe 
arms the power and weight always act perpendicularly, 
though the lever turns round its ed And in like 
manner when wheels and axles move each other by means 
of tceth on their peripheries, ſuch a machine is really, a 
perpetual compound lever: and, by conſidering it as 
ſuch, we may compute the proportion of any power to 
the weight it is able to ſuſtain by the help of ſuch an 
engine, And. ſince the radii of two contiguous wheels, 
whoſe teeth are applied to each other, are as the num- 
ber of teeth in each, orinverſely as the numberof revolu- 
tions, which they make in the ſame time; we may, in 
the computation, inſtead of the ratio of theſe radii, put 
the ratio of the number of teeth on each wheel; or the 
inverſe ratio of the number of revolutions they make in 
the ſame time, 

c Some writers have thought the nature and effects of 
the pulley might be beſt explained by conſidering afixed 
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pulley as a lever of the firſt, and a moveable puller .. 
one of the ſecond kind, But though the pulley may ;,... ye 
being conſidered in that light, yet, I think, the beſt * 
moſt natural method of explaining its effects (that * th 
computing the proportion of any power to the weiche r 
can fuſtain by means of any ſyſtem of pulleys) ig * 
conſideriug that every moveable pulley hangs by 15 
ropes equally ſtretched, which mult bear equal parts of 
the weight; and therefore when one and the fame robe 
goes round ſeveral fixed and moveable pullies, tnce 4 
its parts on each ſide of the pullies are equally Rretche4 
the whole weight muſt be divided equally amongſt all th, 
ropes by which the moveable pullics hang. And cone. 
quently if the power which acts on one rope be equal tg 
the weight divided by the number of ropes, or double 
the number of moveable pullics, that power muſt ſuſtain 
the weight. 

pon this principle, the proportion of the power tg 
the weight it ſuſtains by means of any ſyſtem of th; 
pullies, may be computed in a manner fo eaſy and natu- 
ral as muſt be obvious to every common capacity, 

„The proportion which any power bears to the re. 
liſting force it is able to fuſtain by means of a welg: 
has been laid down differently by different authors, 1 
they happened to confrder it in particular caſes, With. 
out examining their ſeveral opinions, I ſhall endeavoy; 
to expreſs this proportion in one general propoſition 


is applied. 
Let the zquicrural triangle ABC, (fg. 10.) r. 
preſent a wedge, the lines AB and CB will be the 


ſides of the wedge, AC its baſe or back, and its height nc 
will be the line 5 B biſecting the baſe AC, and alſo the re 
vertical angle ABC. When any two reſiſting forces 20 1. 
on the ſides of a wedge in directions which make equi p 5 


angles with the ſides (as they are always ſuppoſed to do) 
a power acting perpendicularly at P on the baſe of the 
wedge will keep the reſiſting forces in æquilibrio, when 
it is to the ſum of theſe forces, as the $ne of half the 
verticle angle of the wedge, to the fine of the angle which 
the directions of the forces contain with the ſides of the 


— 4 
« For let E and F be two bodies acting on the ſides q bee. 
the wedge, and let them be firſt ſuppoſed to act in the 0 
directions EP and FP perpendicular to the ſides; then * 
ſince the power P acts perpendicularly on the baſe AC, wo 
if theſe three forces keep the wedge in æquilibrio they 6 
will be to each other as the ſides of a triangle, to which = 
their directions are parallel, or (which is the ſame thing} * 
as the ſides of the triangle AB C to which their direction 0 
are perpendicular. Therefore the power P is to the ſun IP 
of the reſiſting forces which it ſuſtains as AC the baſe hy 
of the wedge to the ſum of the ſides, or as PA, half the vol 
baſe, to AB one of the ſides; but PA is to AB as tht *" 
ſine of PB A, half the vertical angle of the wedge, to the Th 
radius which is the ſine of a right angle, and the direc: wil 
tions of the reſiſting forces are ſuppoſed in this cat = 
contain a right angle with the ſides of the wedge. Ari 
Let now the reſiſting bodies E and F be ſuppoſed to len, 
act on the wedge in directions parallel to the lines D per} 
and OP, which make oblique angles with its ſides, A} 
draw EG and F K perpendicular to thoſe lines. Fron * 
what has been proved it appears that the power P 15! and 
the force with which it is able, by means of the weite dire 
to protrude the reſiſting bodies in the directions P E an rect 
PF as the ſine of half the vertical angle to the rad: rec 
let this protruding force be expreſſed by the line P 5 wii 
and let it be — * into two forces expreſſed batte LC 
lines PG and GE, the former of theſe only will act Wii 
oppoſition to the reſiſting bodies z therefore the wid line 
protruding force of the power is to the force with und the 
it acts againſt the reſiſting bodies PE and PF in AB 
directions PD and PO as PE to PG, or, decauſe : « 
triangles EPG and DPE are ſimilar) as PD b . the 
that is as the radius to the fine of the angle PD ; Whi 
compounding therefore the ratio of the fine of haf . Whe 
vertical angle to the radius, with the ratio of pe pe * 
Wneu nc 


to the fine of the angle PDE, the power P, 
wedge is kept in æquilibrio, will be to the force 
which it protrudes the reſiſting bodies in direction % 
polite to thoſe in which they act, as the fine of wy 
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ao!e to the fine of the angle P DE or POF, 
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rente! \ lirections of the reſiſting forces contain with 
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«a! which tne 


nd lus of e wedge, 
| 05 he ads the directions in which reſiſting bodies 
tit ay wedge are given, we may caſily find two lines 
dy 6 will expreſs the proportion between the reſiſtance 
Wo mn do wer Which ſuſtains it by means of the wedge. 
$ of ani CP the middle point of the wedgs draw the line 
ope 75 necting one of the ſides, and parallel to the direc- 
al „in which the reſiſting force acts on that ſide, then 
ed, "  ower will be to the reſiſtance as PD to PB the 
the fe of the wedge. For PD and PB are to each other 
nſe. my ines of the oppoſite angels, in the triangle P BD, 
| to wo, as the ſines of half the vertical angle, and the 
ble P'. which the direction of the reſiſting force contains 
tain oh the ſide of the wedge. 

„ From what has been demonſtrated we may deduce 
T to he proportion of the power to the reſiſtance it is able to 
the ſtain in all the caſes in which the wedge 1s applicd, 
atu- Fuſt, when in cleaving timber the wedge hls the cleft, 

then the reſiſtance of the timber acts perpendicularly on 
. the ſides of the wedge, therefore on this caſe, when the 
dee, der which drives the wedge, is to the coheſive force 
* the timber, as half the baſe, to one ſide of the wedge, 
ith. the power and reſiſtance will be in æquilibrio. | 
YOu: « Secondly, when the wedge does not exactly fill the 
ton WW di, which generally happens becauſe the wood ſplits to 
ed ame diflance before the wedge. Let ELF, repreſent 

1 clift into which the wedge ABC is partly driven; as 
) re- the reſiſting force of the timber mult act on the wedye 
ol in dite tion perpendicular to EL the fide of the cleft, and 
1g meeting the ſide of the wedge in D; then the power 
) the ning the wedge and the reſiſtance of the timber, when 
des balance, will be to each other as the line PD to 
Us PB, the height of the wedge. | 
Go « Thirdly, when a wedge is employed to ſeparate two 
' Us dolles that lie together on an horizontal plane, for in- 
when ce two blocks of ſtone; as theſe bodies muſt recede 
f the om each other in horizontal directions, their reſiſtance 


mult act on the wedge in lines parallel to its baſe CA; 
So therefore the power which drives the wedge will ballance 
the reſiſtance when they are to each other as P A half the 


es of breadth of the wedge to PB its height; and then any 
1 the additional force ſufficient to overcome the reſiſtance ariſing 
then from the friction of the bodies on the horizontal plane 
AC, will ſeparate them from each other. 
they « The inclined plane is reckoned by ſome writers 
hich among the mechanic powers; and I think with reaſon, 
wil Y may be uſed with advantage in raiſing weights. 
1008 Let the line AB (fg. 11.) repreſent the length of 
ſum an inclined plane, AD its height, and the line B D we 
bal: E may call its baſe. Let the circular body G E F be ſup- 
f the poſed to reſt on the inclined plane, and to be kept from 
s the lalling down it by a ſtring CS tied to its center C. 
the Then the force with which this body ſtretches the ſtring 
1 will be to its whole weight, as the fine of ABD the 
ew angle of elevation, to the ſine of the angle which the 
* ring contains with a line perpendicular to AB the 
De lenzth of the plane. For let the radius CE be drawn 
190 perpendicular to the horizon, and CF perpendicular to 
* AB, and from E draw E O parallel to the ſtring and 
. meeting CF in O. Then, as the body continues at reſt 
1 | and ls urged by three forces, te wit, by its weight in the 
| 1 direction CE, by the reaction of the plane in the di- 
* tection FC, and by the reaction of the ſtring in the di 
T: rection EO; the reaction of the ſtring, or the force by 
* Walch it is ſtreached, is to the weight of the body, as 
5 1 0 to CE: that is, as the fine of r angle ECO, 
re _ is equal to) ABD the angle of elevation, to the 
r ine of the angle EO C, equal to S CO, the angle which 
f the firing contains with the line CF perpendicular to 


AB, the length of the plane. 

* When therefore the ſtring is parallel to the length of 
tte plane, the force with which it is ſtretched, or with 
20 the body tends down the inclined plane, is to its 
4 ole weight, as the fine of the angle of elevation, to 
15 os, or as the height of the plane to the length. 
, by the ſame manner it may be ſhewn, that when 
© "Ing is parallel to BD, the baſe of the plane, the 
e with which it is ſtretched is to the weight of the 
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» 44D to BP, that is, as the height of the plane 


to its baſe, If we ſuppoſe the ſtring, which ſupports 
the body GE F, to be faſtened at 8, and that a force, 
by acting on the line AD, the height of the plane, in a 
direction parallel to the baſe B D, drives the inclined 
plane under the body, and by that means makes it riſe to 
a direction parallel to AD. Then, from what was 
proved in the third cafe of the wedge, it will appear, 
that this force mult be to the weight of the body, as A D 
to BD, or rather in a proportion ſomewhat greater: 
if it makes the plane move on and the body riſe, 

From this laſt obſervation we may clearly ſhew thr 
nature and force of the ſcrew ; a machine of great efficacy 
in raiſing weights or in preſſing bodies cloſely together. 
For if the triangle ABD be turned round a cylinder 
whoſe periphery is equal to B D, then the length of the 
inclined plane BA will riſe round the cylinder in a ſpiral 
manner; and from what is called the thread of the ſcrew, 
and we may ſuppoſe it continued in the ſame manner 
round the cylinder from one end to the other ; and A D 
the height of the inclined plane will be every where the 
diſtance between two contiguous threads'of this ſcrew, 
which is called a convex ſcrew. And a concave ſcrew 
May be formed to fit this exactly, if an inclined plane 
every way like the former be turned round the infide of a 
hollow cylinder, whoſe periphery is ſomewhat larger 
than that of the other, Let us now ſuppoſe the con- 
cave ſcrew to be fixed, and the convex one to be fitted 
into it, and a weight to be laid on the top of the convex 
ſcrew : then, if a power be applied to the periphery of 
this convex ſcrew to turn it round, at every revolution 
the weight will be raiſed up through a ſpace equal to 
the diſtance between the two contiguous threads, that is 
to the line AD the height of the inclined plane BA; 
therefore ſince this power, applied to the periphery, acts 
in a direction parallel to B PD, it muſt be to the weight 
it raiſes as AD to BD, or as the diſtance between two 
contizuous threads, to the periphery of the convex 
ſcrew. 

„The diſtance between two contiguous threads is to 
be meaſured by a line parallel to the axle; if we now 
ſuppoſe that a hand-ſpike or handle, which is inſerted 
into the bottom of the convex ſcrew, and that the power 
which turns the ſcrew is applied to the extremity of this 
handle, which is generally the caſe; then as the power 
15 removed farther from the axis of metion, its force will 
be ſo much encreaſed (vide what was ſaid of the lever, 
Cor. 1.) and therefore ſo much may the power itſelf be 
diminiſhed. So that the power, which, acting on the 
end of a handle, ſuſtains a weight by means of a ſcrew, 
will be to that weight, as the diſtance between two con- 
tiguous threads of the ſcrew, to the periphery deſcribed 
by the end of the handle. In this caſe we may conſider 
the machine as compoſed of a ſcrew and a lever, or as Sir 
Iſaac Newton expreſſeth it, Cuneus à vette impulſus. 

Of any two or more of theſe ſimple machines com- 
bined together, all other machines however complicated 
are compoſed. And their powers and manner of acting 
may therefore be explained from the principles here laid 


down. 


MECHANICAL, alſo denotes a kind of reaſoning, 
which has lately p:cvailed much not only in phyſic 
but in accounting for the phænomena of health and 
diſeaſes, as being conformadle to what is uſed in the con- 
trivance and in ſolving the operations of machines. 

For, fays Dr. Quincy, conſidering an animal body as 
a compoſition out of the ſame matter, from which all 
other bodies are formed, and to have all thoſe properties 
which concern a phyſician's regard, only by virtue of its. 
peculiar conſtruction ; it naturally leads a perſon to con- 
ſider the ſeveral parts, according to their figures, con- 
texture, and uſe, either as wheels, pullies, wedges, 
levers, ſkrews, cords, canals, ftrainers, &c. For which 
purpoſe, continues he, it is frequently found helpful to 
deſign in diagrams, whatſoever of that kind is under 
e eee as is cuſtomary in geometrical demonſtrae 
tions. See the article HUMAN Body. 

MEgcHaAnicaL, in mathematics, denotes a conſtruc- 
tion of ſome problem, by the aſſiſtance of inſtruments, 
as the duplicature of the cube and quadrature of the 
circle, in contradiſtinction to that which is done in an 
accurate and geometrical manner, | 
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MEcHANICAL Curve, is a curve, according to De- 
ſcartes, which cannot be defined by any algebraic equa- 
tion: and ſo ſtands contrediliinguilted from algebraic or 

ometrical curves. 

Leibnitz and others call theſe mechanical curves tran- 
ſcendental, and diſſent from Deſcartes in excluding them 
out of geometry, Leibnitz found a new kind of tran- 
ſcendental equations whereby theſe curves are defined : 
But they do not continue conſtantly the ſame in all points 
of the curve, as algebraic ones do, 

MECHOACAN, in pharmacy, a large root of a 
plant of the ſame genus with the turpeth. When en- 
tire, it is uſually twelve or fourteen inches long, and 
above the thickneſs of a man's wriſt, 

What we ſee of it in the ſhops is cut into ſlices, for 
the convenience of drying. . 

It ſhould be choſen in ſound and firm pieces, with 
ſcarce any ſmell, and no bitterneſs, 

It was firſt introduced about two hundred and twenty 
years ago into Europe by Monardes. It is brought to us 
from the province of Mechoacan in South America. 

The plant is one of the petandria * of Lin- 
næus, and of the herbæ vaſculiferæ of Mr. Ray. 


The root in powder is a gentle and mild purgative, 


and occaſions no ſickneſs or gripings during its opera- 
tions; beſides this, it is inſipid. 

It was greatly celebrated when firſt brought into Eu- 
rope; but the briſker operation of jalap, and the ſmaller 
doſe neceſſary, ſoon brought it into uſe in its ſtead. It 
is a reproach to us, ſays Hin, to have ſuffered this drug 


to get into diſuſe, ſince there is not a better purgative in 


all the materia medica; ſcarce any one liable to fo few 


accidents; the 8 objection is the doſe, which is 


from one to two drachms. 

MECONIUM, the concreted or dried juice of the 
poppy which has been expreſſed from the heads and leaves 
or from the whole plant; whereas opium is a tear di- 
ſtilling from the heads of the poppy, after a ſlight in- 
ciſion made therein. | 

The word is Greek pn, ſignifying the ſame thing, 
and derived from gjxw, the poppy. | 

It alſo denotes the excrements contained in the in- 
teſtines of the child, during the time of geſtation, and 
which are voided after the Firth, 

MEDAL, Medalia, a piece of metal in form of a 
coin, deſtined to preſerve the memory of ſome great man, 
and ſome memorable action. 

A medal has two ſides; one of which is called the 
face or head, and the other the reverſe : on each ſide is 
the area or held, which makes the middle of the medal ; 
the rim or border and the exergue which is beneath the 
. whereon the figures are placed. The type or 

evice is the figures repreſented, and the legend is the 
inſcription round them. 

The Greek medals are the moſt ancient, as plainly 
appears from ſeveral medals of Macedon, older than 
Philip and Alexander; from thoſe with the names of 
ſeveral magiſtrates prior to the Macedonian empire; to 
which we may add ſome Sicilian coins of ſtill greater 


antiquity, As the Greek medals are the moſt ancient, | 


ſo are they the moſt beautiful, expreſling even the muſcles 
and veins, and are ſtruck with ſuch exquiſite art as the 
Romans could never come up to. | 

The conſular medals, or thoſe ſtruck when the re- 
publick was governed. by conſuls, are the moſt ancient 
among the Romans. 5 

The copper and ſilver ones do not go beyond the 484th 
year of Rome, nor the gold ones beyond the year 546. 

Among the imperial medals we diſtinguiſh between 
thoſe of the upper and lower empire: the upper com- 
menced under Julius Cæſar, and ended A. D. 260. The 
lower includes about 1200 years, namely, till the taki 
of Conſtantinople. It is however uſual to account 
the imperial medals till the time of the Palzologi among 
the antique, though we have none of any conſiderable 
beauty later than the time of Heraclius, who died in 641. 
For, after the emperors Phocas and Heraclius, Italy be- 
came a prey to the Barbarians. 


MEDALLION, or MEepar1on, a medal of an ex- 


. traordinary ſize, ſuppoſed to be anciently ſtruck by the 
emperors for their friends, and for foreign princes and 


4 


ſeptum of the brain. 


between and connects two or more terms, conſidered a 


to their diſorder. And the better to preſerve the memoſ 


ME D 


ambaſſadors; but that the ſmallneſs of their Num), 
might not endanger the loſs of the devices they bow 
the Romans generally took care to ſtamp the ſubjec a 
them upon their ordinary coins, 

Medallions, in relpek of the other coins, were the 
ſame as modern medals in reſpect of modern 
they were exempted from all commerce, and had! 
other value but what was ſet upon them by the fanc 4 
the owner, Medallions are ſo ſcarce that there — 
be any ſet made of them, even though the metals u 
ſizes ſhould be joined promiſcuouſly. - 

MEDEOLA, in botany, a genus of the hexangri, 
trigynia claſs of plants, the flower of which conſiſis q 
ſix oblong, patent, and revolute petals : the fruit i; , 
berry of a roundiſh form, with three cells, in each g 
which is contained a ſingle cordated ſeed. 

MEDIAL, or ALLiGaTion MEDIAI, 
See the article ALLIGATION. 

MEDIANA, a vein formed by the concourſe of the 
cephalic and baſilic veins in the bend of the elbow. 

MEDIASTINUM, in anatomy, is a double men. 
brane continuous to the ſternum, ſituated under it, an 
adhering firmly to it. It divides the cavity of the thor 
longitudinally into two parts: but as it is not exaG!y 
under the middle of the ſternum, but ſomewhat to the 
2 ſide, the right part of the thorax is larger than the 
ett. 

The mediaſtinum is connected with the ſternum, 
pleura, pericardium, and other adjoining parts. It re. 
ceives veins and arteries from the mammary and dis. 
phragmatic veſſels, and ſometimes has proper and par. 
ticular ones of its own from the aorta and cava: theſe 
are then called the mediaſtinal veſſels. Its nerves which 
are ſmall, are from the diaphragmatics and the par 
vagum. It has alſo a number of lymphatics, which run 
to the ductus thoracicus. 

The uſes of the mediaſtinum are two. 

The firſt is to divide the breaſt longitudinally into tuo 
parts, by which ſeveral great purpoſes are anſwered ; as, 
1. That on one of the lobes of the lungs being ulcerated, 
the other might not be immediately affected. 2. That 
water, matter, or any thing elſe contained in one part 
of the thorax, might not at the ſame time affect both 
parts of the lungs. 3. That in caſe of a wound in one 
ſide of the thorax, reſpiration might be continued in the 
other, and the perſon not be immediately ſuffocated, The 
ſecond general uſe of the mediaſtinum, is to ſupport the 
heart in its pendulous ſtate, for the benefit of its free 
motion, eſpecially when we lie on our backs. 

MEDiasTINUM Cerebri, the ſame with the tranſverſe 
| See the article BRAIN, 
MEDIATE, or Intermediate, ſomething that ſtands 


money : 


in ar ithmetic, 


extremes; in which ſenſe it is oppoſed to immediate, 

MEDICAGO), in botany, a genus of the diadelphia 
decandria claſs of plants, with a papilionaceous flower, 
and a long compreſſed and crooked pod for its fruit. 

This genus comprehends the medicago, medica falcats, 
and cochleata of authors. 

MEDICINE, Medicina, the art which treats of the 
means of preſerving health, when preſent ; and of fe. 
ſtoring it, when loſt, If we look back to the origin of 
the art of medicine, we ſhall find its firſt foundations 9 
be owing to mere chance, unforeſeen events, and natur 
inſtin& : in the early ages, the ſick were placed in cr9- 
ways, and other public places, to receiye the advice af 
thoſe paſſengers who knew an efficacious remedy ſuitable 


of a remarkable cure, both the diſeaſe and the remed/ 
were engraved on pillars, or written on the walls 
temples, that patients in the like caſes might have e. 
courſe to them for inſtruction and relief. Thus 2 
mere accident had diſcovered, was regiſtered in the 
chronicles of health. This art aroſe from repeated ti 
and long experience, which gave an inſight into 
virtues of herbs and plants, metals and minerals. 2 
As to the part which reaſon has acted in the pre.” 
ment of medicine, it ſeems to have conſiſted in obſervit 
1. That diſeaſes attended with particular ciccumf ane 
called ſymptoms, were ſometimes cured with © 


. more 
aſſiſtance of art, by ſpontaneous evacuations, 48 hemd 


MED 


Jiarrhoeas; vomitings, or ſweats ; whence bleed- 


and vomits took their riſe. 2. That the 
2: were often relieved, by the breaking out of 
on” ours ; whence aroſe the application of topical 
And, indeed, it is the beſt method of im- 
hf hyſie, to obſerve carefully what means nature, 
art, employs to free the conſtitution from 
ſince many important hints may be thence 
the relief of other patients under the like cir- 


ing, pulges, 


ditempers; 
fo taken, for 
cumſtances. 


do much for the riſe of this art. Let us now ſay 


cmething of the regular method of ſtudying it. And 
1 with Boerhaave, let us imagine the young ſtudent 
wick the foundation of his art in the contemplation of 
oy ical figures, bodies, weights, meaſures, velocity, 


y S fabric of ines, and the power of acting upon 
y an 4 * — ariſing. While he — "his 
f 3 about theſe matters, he is likewiſe taught a juſt 
a | ab of reaſoning ; after which he may proceed to in- 
| * m himſelf of the properties of fluidity, elaſticity, 
0 3 weight, and tenacity of liquids, from hydro- 
he Wt His reaſon being by this time much improved, 
be next applies to ſtudy the forces of fluids upon ma- 
n. chines, and of theſe upon fluids; and to demonſtrate 
nd them by mathematics, confirm them by hydroſtatics, 
Xs and illuſtrate them by chemical experiments; at the ſame 
ly ime entertaining himſelf with ſpeculations on the nature 
he of fire, water, air, ſalts, and other homogeneous 
the bodies, Having laid this foundation, his next uſineſs 
i to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of anatomy, in order to 
m, obtain à clear idea of the human fabric, To this he 
e- joins the knowledge of the vital fluids, and examines 
las them with the aſſiſtance of anatomy, chemiſtry, hydro- 
a ſtatics, and even of the microſcope; and ſo now you ſee 
eſe him qualified for writing a theory of health, and inveſti- 
ich eating the cauſes of diſeaſes. Now behold him buſted 
par in furniſhing himſelf with medicinal obſervations, from 
un all quarters; ſometimes he diſſects the dead bodies of 
perſons, whoſe diſeaſes he had obſerved ; at other times, 
he marks the ſymptoms of ſickneſs procured by art in 
wa brutes ;-and at length collecting together all the effects 
as, of diſeaſes, with their remedies, whether learned from 
ed, his own experience, or found in the beſt authors, he 
hat digeſts, conſiders, and compares them with thoſe which 
art are demonſtrated by theory. This, he tells us, is the 
oth method which he took himſelf, and which he recom- 
one mended to his pupils, in order to gain a thorough know- 
the edge of medicine. : : 
be © hen; he would advance the healing art, he ought 
the to collect a ſelect treaſure of practical obſervations, reſt 
free ſatihed with a few but well choſen medicines, be 
thoroughly acquainted with their. virtues and — * 
rſe different conſtitutions and diſeaſes, deſpiſe the cumber- 
ſome load of recipes with which practical writers of an 
nds inferior rank abound, reje& the ſo much extolled medi- 
| a3 cines of the chemiſts, and attempt the relief of patients 
by a proper diet and exerciſe, and ſuch medicines as ob- 
phi ſer ation and ſound philoſophy recommend: for to the 
yer improvement of anatomy and natural philoſophy is much 
ol the ſucceſs of phyſic to be attributed. 
ata, The knowledge of medicines, or ſuitable remedies, is 
alſo highly neceſſary to phyſicians; who, in order to 
the moderate the impetus in acute diſorders, make evacua- 
e- tions, blunt acrimony, dilute too thick fluids, condenſe 
n of thoſe that are too thin, brace up too lax parts, and re- 
; t9 lax ſuch as are too much conſtricted ; they alſo drive the 
un tumours to parts where they will be leaſt prejudicial, 
01s 


upon occaſion mitigate pain, and in languors, uſe 
mulating medicines. Wine, vinegar, barley, nitre, 


able oney, rhubarb, opium, and other ſimples, are found 
1070 ſafe and powerful medicines. Sydenham tells us, 
* ** manner of diſeaſes may be cured by bleeding, 
5 urgin 


2, With a ſubſequent opiate, and proper regimen. 
1 chronical caſes, mineral waters, ſalts, diaphoretics, 
dap, mercury, ſteel, with a few vegetables, and proper 
Aerciſe, will generally effect the cure. 
Lo to the drugs recommended by the antients, adds 
thaave, we are, and always ſhall be ignorant of 
m, unleſs perhaps a few; ſince they contented them- 
des with giving the virtues ; omitting the deſcription 
ol plants, as things well known. The moderns, on the 
ol. II. No. 64. 


** 


other hand, have been accurite in the deſcriptive part, 
but have given us very little concernirig the virtues of 
plants, except what they tranſcribed from the antients, 
and this upon an uncertain ſuppoſition of the plants be- 
ing the fame. To conclude, what is there in the moſt 
elaborate preparation, that is worth half the pains taken 
about it? Mercury, opium, the Petuviari bark, and other 
ſimples, with fire and water, are acknowledged as the 
ſureſt remedics by the ableſt maſters of the art and 
theſe are found to be more efficacious in that crude ſtate, 
in which bountiful nature has imparted them to us, than 
aiter the moſt operoſe and artificial preparations. We 
can deſpair of nothing, while we tollow ſimplicity z 
but the event of intricate labour is fallacious. 

As to the general diviſions of medicine, they are theſe, 
1. Phyſiology, or the doctrine of the animal ceconomy, 
the uſe. of the ſeveral parts, whether ſolids, veſſels, or 
fluids : under this branch is comprehended anatomy. 
2. Hygieine, which lays down rules for the preſervation 
of health, and the prolongation of life : its objects are 
chiefly the fix non-naturals. 3. Pathology, or the doc- 
trine of diſeaſes, their differences, cautes, ſymptoms, 
and other accidents. 4. Semeiotice, is that part of 
medicine which treats of the ſigns of diſcaſes, and their 
uſe ; as alſo how the various degrees and effects of health 
and ſickneſs may be known. 5. Theraputace, is the laſt 
and principal part, comprehending diet, pharmacy, ſur- 
gery, and the method of cure; conſidering the materia 
medica, the preparation of remedies, and the manner of 
uſing them, in order to recover health and baniſh 
diſeaſes, 

Mepicines, Medicamenta, Medicaments, in phyſic, 
denote any natural ſubſtances, applied to the human 
body, in otder to anſwer ſome intention of cure. 

Medicines are diſtinguiſhed into internal and external ; 
the former are thoſe taken in at the mouth ; the latter, 
which are alſo called topical, are thoſe applied outwardly 
to any particular part of the body, 

Medicines, with regard to their operations, are 
diſtiguiſhed into agglutinants, alterants, anaſtomatics, 
aftringents, evacuants, incarnatives, ſpecifics, &c. 

MEDITERRANEAN, denotes — incloſed 
within land, or remote from the ocean. It more par- 
ticularly denotes that large ſea, which flows between 
the continents of Europe and Africa, entering by the 
ſtreights of Gibraltar, and reaching as far as the Euxine 
ſea and palus Mæotis. It was formerly called the 
Grecian or great ſea; but now it is denominated 
variouſly according to the counties adjacent thereto, 

MEDITULLIUM, in anatomy, ſignifies the ſpon y 
ſubſtance contained betwixt the two tables of the ſkull, 
otherwiſe called diploe. | 

It alſo imports the pith of vegetables, . 

MEDIUM, the ſame with mean'or mediate, 

Menivum, in logic, or the mean or middle term of a 
ſyllogiſm, is an argument or conſideration, for which 


| we affirm or deny any thing: or, it is the cauſe why the 


greater extreme 1s affirmed or denied of the leſs in the 
concluſion. Thus every good is to be deſired; but all 


| virtue is good; therefore, all virtue is to be deſired ; here 


good is the medium, virtue the leſs extreme, and to be 
deſired the greater. | 

It is called medium, as being a kind of mean between 
the ſubject and predicate; or by reaſon the extremes are 
ſo diſpoſed, as to affirm or deny by means thereof, 

'The only way of coming at 'mediums is by a cloſe 
attention to clear ideas. 

Mepivm, in arithmetic, or an arithmetical ME An, 
in the ſchools called medium rei, is that which is equally 
diſtant from each extreme, or which exceeds the leſſer 
extreme, as much as it is exceeded by the greater, in 
reſpe&t of quantity, not proportion, See the article 
Arithmetical PROGRESSION, gen | 

Geometrical MEDIUM, called medium perſon, is that 
where the ſame ratio is preſerved between the firſt and 
ſecond, as between the ſecond and third terms. "Thus 
ſix is a medium between four and nine, See the article 
Geometrical PROGRESSION, | 

Diſtributive juſtice and virtue obſerve a geometrical 


mean; and communicative juſtice an arithmetical 


One. 
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Mr dium in philoſophy, that ſpace or region through 
Which a body in motion paſſes to any point; thus æther 
is ſuppoſed to be the medium through which the heavenly 
bodies move z air wherein bodies move near our earth, &c. 
That denſity in the parts of the medium, whereby the 
motion of bodies in it is retarded, is called its reſiſtance, 
which, together with the force of gravity is the cauſe of 
the ceſſation of projectiles, 

Subtile or Atheraal Miu. See the article 
ZETHER, 

MEDULLA, marrow, an oleaginous ſubſtance con- 
tained in the cavities of the bones of animals. 

MzpulLa Oblongata, in anatomy, the lower and 
medullary part of the cerebrum and cerebellum, formed 
into a kind of tail and extended to the great foramen or 
pole in the occipital bone of the cranium, where it gives 
0 to the ſpinal marrow and to the nerves of the 

rain. 

MEDULLA Syinalis, or ſpinal marrow, is a continua- 
tion of the medulla oblongata of the brain, and forms, 
as it were, a tail to that part. It is included in a kind 
of bony canal, formed by the vertebrz, and in this is 
continued from the head to the extremity of the os ſacrum. 
Its length is therefore the ſame with that of the 
ſpina dorſi, which is different in perſons of different 

ature, Its thickneſs, in general, is nearly equal 
to that of a finger; but it is not uniformly of the ſame 
diameter throughout. Its ſubſtance, in the upper 
art, as far as to the laſt vertebra of the thorax, is the 
ame with that of the medulla oblongata of the brain, 
but ſomewhat tougher and more firm : they are externally 
of a medullary ſubſtance, that the nerves may eaſily make 
their way out ; internally ceneritious, and of the ſame 
nature with the cincritious or cortical part of the brain; 
but the lower part of them, from the laſt vertebra of the 
thorax to the extremity of the os ſacrum, is fibrous and 
very tenacious, and is called cauda equina. The di- 
viſion of the fpinal marrow is formed by means of a 
Aſſure ; it is by this ſeparated into a right and left part, 
or into two columns; but this ſeparation is not continued 
to the center. Its proper integuments are no leſs than 
fix : theſe are, 2. The bony canal, formed by the cavities 
of the twenty-four vertebra, and the os * : 2. The 
tunica, which is vey ſtrong, and connects the vertebrz 
within: 3. The cellular, or adipoſe, coat, which in fat 
perſons, always contains more or leſs fat, and ſeems 
eftined by nature to ſoften, the former: 4. The dura 
mater, which is ſtronger in the upper-part, and finer and 
weaker in the lower : this looſely incloſes the medulla in 
the ſpine, and in its anterior part is firmly connected 
with the vertebrz : 5. The tunica arachnoides, which in 
its anterior part, adheres very firmly to, the pia mater, 
but in its poſterior part is looſe and LuQtuating : 6. The 
pia mater, which ſurrounds every part of the ſpinal 
arrow, and all the nerves that ariſe from it, and enters 
ſo its longitudinal diviſion, The arteries and, veins of 
the ſpinal marrow enter at the apertures of the vertebra 
which give paſſage out to the nerves ; they make a mul- 
titude of anaſtomoſes, and are derived from the vertebrals 
of the neck, the intercoſtals and the lumbar, The 
nerves of the ſpine are thirty-one, or as others count 
them, 2 pair. Theſe are compoſed each of a 
multitude of fibres, ariſing from the anterior and poſterior 
parts of the medulla : theſe fibres afterwards unite, and 
are connected by, and covered with membranes, and in 
that ſtate they conftitute what we call nerves. 

The uſes of the ſpinal marrow are, to give origin to. 
the before- mentioned pairs of nerves, which are principally 
diſtributed to the limbs and external parts; and to ſecrete 
and prepare a nervous fluid. 

ED USA Heap, in aſtronomy. See the article 
Alo. 

Mzpus&'s HA, in botany, the Engliſh name for a. 
ſpecies; of. euphorbium. See the article EUPHORBIUM. 

MELANCHOLY, in medicine, a ſpecies of mad - 
neſs, being a kind of delirium without a frver, uſually 


attended with fear, heavineſs, and ſorrow without any | 


apparent cauſe, It is infinitely varied according to the. 

temperament and ideas of the perſon affected therewith. 
nder erratic melancholy, the patients are in continual 

motion, ſhun company, love ſolitary places, and know. 


| 


— 


þ 


not whither they wander. The colour of the bod 
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yellowiſh ; the tongue dry like that of a perſon "x. 
with thirſt, the eyes dry, hollow, and never — 
any tears; the whole body dry and parched; and 
countenance overcaſt with gloom, horror, and "wy 
Such melancholy patients are more timorous than 8 
for which reaſon they love ſolitude, wander in the ry 
and ſeek for concealment about the fepulchres of th 
dead, and other ſolitary places. 'T hey endeayour not 
meet human creatures, and, if they ſhould UNEXpetted, 
do ſo, they do not look at them, nor ſee them; which; 
er owing to their unaccountable dread and fex 
in conſequence of which they fuſpect and ſhun ee, 
thing; or becauſe they do not advert to external ohjeg, 
ſince their fancies are always employed and their though, 
continually dwelling on the repreſentations of 
he legs full of ul 

ir are genera alcers, which 
be conſolidated, fince, 7 the continual ede . 
peceant humour is ſollicited to the legs. 

The cure is almoſt the ſame with that of common 
melancholy, ſince it proceeds from the ſame cauſe, ang 
only differs in degree, and the commixture of the 
humours. For this reaſon the melancholic humoy 
which affects the ſpirits in the head, and diſpoſes the 
brain to the generation of the like fpirits, is to be cor. 
rected and evacuated, Then the head is to be eorrobo. 
rated, and its intemperature reduced to a due ſtate, by 
moiſtening and moderate heating, or rather temyeray 
cephalics. In this diſeaſe copious veneſection is uſeſ, 


either at one tzme, or repeated intervals, as the condition 


of the patient requires. But above all things flee is » 
be carefully procured, fince nothing contributes more 
to the removal of this diſorder. Purgative medicine 
are alfo to be frequently repeated. 

The oppoſite of this erratic melancholy is the apoplec- 
tic melancholy; ſor, as in the former the patients an 
reſtleſs and wander about from place to place, ſo in the 
latter every circumftance is reverſed ; for the patient 
appear ſtupid, and, being apparently deſtitute of 
locamotive quality, ſeem to be fixed to a particular pla 
When they lie, .they care not for erecting themſe|ve. ; 
when they fit, they care not for riſing; me, when they 
ſtand, they will not walk, except forced to it. 

They:do not ſhun men; but, th they fem 
attentive to what's faid to them, yet make no 
anſwer to it, and being penſive and wrapped up in the 
contemplation of other things, they do not attend to the 
objects of fight and touch. They ſleep and watch by 
intervals, eat their aliments when held to their mouths, 
drink like other people, and in theſe and the like things 
are pretty tractable, and eaſily managed. 

here is. a great difference between a catoche and 
apoplectic melancholy ;z ſinee the former K&N 
the patient ſuddenly, whilſt the latter invades flowly. la 
the former the patient is deprived of ſenſation and motion; 
whereas, in apoplectic melancholy, both theſe are fe- 
tained, though the patient cannot als dis ſenſes ſo quick) 
as ſound. perſons do; becauſe their fancy, being emp 
on certain objects, cannot advert to others. Ina catoche 
the patient ſometimes neither hear, ſee, nor fe!; 
whereas, in apoplectic melancholy, they do all the, 
though they do not teſtify in words, that they do fo. 1 
a catoche the patients generally have their-members be- 
tained: in the ſtate and poſition they ate placed by the by- 
ſtanders; whereas, in apoploctic melancholy, the pat 
is capable of moving his. members. Thoſe _— 


labour under a catoche have theis ey 1 
ſpeak, _ ſymptom is not in apoplect 
melancholy. 

MELANOGOGUES, fuck. medicines. as ae {i 
1. ang be peculiarly. adapted to purge off black bu: 
choler. | 

MELILOT, Aciletus, in . botany, is one N = 
diadelphia decandria of Linnæus, and one of di r 
flore papilionaceo trifoliates of Ray. It is deſeribed Ns 
the batanical writers, under the name of _ 
vulgaris, melilotus flore luteo, and melilotus germ 1 

pound of melilot freſh. gathered, at the time 75 
is in flower, and diſtilled by the retort, _— 2. 
ſpelling 


about five ounces of a clear and colour 
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telling ſtrongly of the plant, and of a bitter and acrid 


taſte, with an obſcure, ſaline, and acid one, After 
this : there comes over between eight and nine ounces of 
p liquor ſtill clear and colourleſs, more bitter than the 
former, and more acrid, as well as more evidently acid, 
and, towards the laſt runnings, very auſtere, After this 
AMES over a very ſmall quantity, not more than three 
drachms, of a browniſh empyreumatic liquor, impreg- 
nated with a volatile alkaline ſalt, and about twelve or 
fourteen grains of the ſame volatile ſalt in a concreted 
form; and, finally, about three drachms of a thick oil 
like treacle. The remainder, in the retort, calcined 
and lixiviated, yields about half a drachm of fixed alka- 
line ſalt. 

Melilot is ſcarce ever given internally, but, externally 
uſed, it is a great emollient, reſolvent, and digeſtive. 
It is a good ingredient in cataplaſms and fomentations of 
this intention, and in clyſters. It uſed to be an ingre- 
dient in the plaiſter employed in dteſſing bliſters, but its 
virtues in that form being very little, and the green 
colour expected from it eaſily counterfeited with verdi- 
—_ it is now left out of that compoſition, The 


fowers are recommended by ſome in infuſion, in the 


manner of thoſe of camomil, as a remedy for the fluor 


al 


ſounds, ranged and diſpoſed in ſucceſſion; ſo that me- 
Jody is the effect of a ſingle voice or inſtrument, by 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from harmony. See the article 
HARMONY. 

MELON, in botany, makes a diſtin genus of 
plants, the flowers of which conſiſt only of one leaf each, 
and are wide at the mouth, and divided into ſeveral ſeg- 
ments, wholly reſembling the flowers of cucumbers ; of 
theſe alſo, ſome are male or ſterile flowers, having no 
embryo fruit; others are fruitful or female flowers, hav- 
ing an embryo, which ripens into a large fruit of an oval 
figure, ſometimes ſmooth, ſometimes rough, divided into 
three cells, and containing oblong ſeeds; each of theſe 
cells ſeems alſo to be divided into two. 

There are great varicties of melons, but the beſt ſorts 
we know of are the Romana and Cantaleupe melons, fo 
called from the places where they have been firſt propa- 
gated in Europe, though they originally came from ſome 
parts of Aſia, They are raiſed on hot beds, nearly in 
the ſame manner as thoſe of cucumbers ; but the earth 
in which they grow, ſhould be much ſtronger, and not 
more than two plants to one light ; theſe, as they ad- 
vance in growth, ſhould be trained thin and regularly, 
lo as to prevent confuſion among the branches, being 
previouſly pinched off at the ſecond joint, which pro- 
duces lateral ſhoots, whoſe extremitics ſhould alſo be 
pinched off when they have five or ſix joints; this will 
occaſion freſi branches to iſſue forth, which produce the 
fruit; theſe branches ſhould likewiſe be pinched off at 
the joint beyond the fruit, which will help to ſet them, 
they being very liable, in bad weather, to turn yellow 
and come to nought ; therefore, they are not ſet with 
certainty till they are arrived to the [te of a hen's egg. 
Some, to ſet the fruit, uſe the method of taking the 
male flower, and ſtriking its farina into the eye of the 
female flower, in order to impregnate the fruit, which is 
very proper, particularly to thoſe early-raiſed plants, that 
can admit of but a ſmall ſhare of air being given them on 
account of its coldneſs. | 
! The fruit, when fully grown, ſhould be often noticed 
2 their being cut a proper time, which is known by the 
— k cracking round the part which join to the fruit, as 

ikewiſe by the ſmell ; but for thoſe kinds of Cantalupe 
—_ whoſe rinds are thick, it is neceſſary to let them 
* on the branch a day longer than the other ſorts after 

y have ſhewn the marks of ripeneſs; and if they are 
cutearly in the morning, before the ſun has warmed them, 
they will be much higher flavoured. 

a yay, be neceſſary to obſerve, that the larger the glaſſes 
on, , © better it will be for the plants, and the greater 
= er of fruit will be obtained, which will alſo be larger 

richer flayoured than thoſe raiſed. in the contracted 


alles commonly uſed, which are not above four feet and 

pth, which greatly prevents the plants from 

themſelves, and makes it neceſſary either to 
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extending 
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MELODY, in muſic, the agreeable effect of different 
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pinch them too cloſe, to keep them within the frame, or 
elſe the box muſt be raiſed to let them out underneath 
when the ſeaſon will not admit of it, but this is to be 
underſtood of thoſe which are raiſed in February or 
March; about fix feet is a very good width for a mclon- 
frame, 

The firſt ſeaſon for ſowing melon-ſeeds is in Ja- 
nuary, and the laſt the latter end of April or beginning 
of May. 

The ſeeds of melons are reckoned among the greater 
cold ſeeds ; they are eſteemed cooling and diuretic ; the 
ſerve to make emulſions, but at preſent they are not ſo 
much noticed as formerly. 

MELONGENA, Map-APPLE, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous, with a ſhort tube, 
and the limb cut into five ſegments, which are plicated 
and reflexed; the ſtamina are hve ſmall ſubulated filaments; 
terminated by oblong connivent antherz, The fruit is 
a ſmooth, egg-ſhaped berry, with a fleſhy pulp, having 
— cell, which contains a number of roundiſh compreſled 
eeds. | 

A ſpecies whoſe fruit is white and much reſembling an 
egg, is raiſed with us in the ſpring, on a common hot- 
bed. from ſeed, and afterwards tranſplanted in borders or 
pots as other annual plants are; theſe are preſerved 
merely for the ſhew of the fruit; but in the warm parts 
of the globe they are eaten as a delicacy, which not in 
the jeaff ſuits an Engliſh palate. | 

MELON-THisTLE, Cactus, in botany, a genus of 
plants ſhaped like a melon, with deep ribs beſet with 
ſtrong ſpines, and of a green colour ; ſome of which are 
crowned with a prickly brown cap, which gives them 
a ſingular appearance, The flower is hexapetalous, and 
ſpreads open at the top, and the fruit is a fleſhy berry - 
with one cell, containing a number of angular ſeeds. 
Theſe plants are natives of the warmeft parts of America, 
growing in the apertures of the racks, having little or 
no earth to ſupport them z therefore we are directed that 
thoſe which are kept here ſhould not have a rich ſoil for 
their ſupport ; the moſt proper for theſe plants is the 
rubbiſh of old buildings : they require to be kept in a 
hot-houſe conſtantly, and in winter ſhould have ſcarce 
any water given them, To this genus Linhæus has 
joined the cereus and opuntia of other authors. 

MEMBRANE, in anatomy, apliable texture of fibres, 
interwoven together in the ſame plane. | 1 

Tne membranes differ in thickneſs, according to the 
ſmallneſs of their fibres, or the number of their planes. 
Theſe particular planes are termed laminæ, and are 
diſtinguiſhed into internal, external, and middle. The 
difference of membranes, in general, depends on that 
of the fibres of which they are compoſed, Small 
portions of membranes, eſpecially when they are very 
thin, are called pellicles, and called the cellular or ſpongy 
ſubſtance. He 

MEMBRANOSUS, in anatomy, a muſcle otherwiſe 
called faſcia lata. | 

MEMOIRS, in matters of literature, a ſpecies of 


| hiſtory, written by perſons who had ſome ſhare in the 


the tranſaRtions they relate, anſwering to what the Ro- 
mans call Commentarii, commentaries. ; 

MEMORY, Memoria, a faculty of the human mind, 
whereby it retains or keeps the ideas it has once perceived, 
See the article IDEA. 

Memory (ſays Mr. Locke) is, as it were, the ſtore- 
houſe of our ideas; for the narrow mind of man not be- 
ing capable of having many ideas under view at once, 
it was neceſſary to have a repoſitory, in which to lay up 
thoſe- ideas which it may afterwards have uſe of, But 
our ideas being nothing but actual perceptions in the 
mind, which ceaſe to be any thing where there is no 
perception of them; this laying up of our ideas in the 
repoſitory of the memory, ſignifies no more than this, 
that the mind has a power, in many caſes, to revive 
perceptions it has once had, with this additional per- 
ception annexed to them, that it has had them before. 

And it is by the aſſiſtance of this faculty, that we are 
ſaid to have all thoſe ideas in our underſtandings which 
we can bring in fight, and make the ſubjects of our 
thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſenſible qualities 
which firſt imprinted them there, / 

Attention 


MEN 


Attention and repetition help much to the fixing ideas 
in our memories: but thoſe which make the deepeſt and 
moſt laſting impreſſions, are thoſe which are accompanied 
with pleaſure and pain. Ideas but once taking in, and 
never again repeated, are ſoon loſt ; as thoſe of colours, 
in ſuch as loſt their ſight when very young. 

MENDICANTS, or begging triars, ſeveral orders of 
religious in Popiſh countries, who having no ſettled re- 
venues, are ſupported by the charitable contributions they 
receive from others. 


MENIALS, in law books, domeſtic or houſhold- | 


ſervants, who live under their lord or maſter's roof. 

MENINGES, or MENVYNOES, in anatomy, a name 
given to the dura and pia mater of the brain. See the 
article DuRA MarTen, &c. 

MENIPPEAN, in poetry, a kind of ſatyr, conſiſting 
of proſe and verſe intermixed. | 

MENISCUS, in opticks, a lens convex on one fide, 
and concave on the other, See the article Lens. 

For finding the focus of a meniſcus, the rule is: as 
the difference of the ſemidiameters of the concavity and 
convexity, to the ſemidiameter of the concavity ; ſo is 
the diameter of the convexity to the focal diſtance. 

MENISPERMUM, vERGINIAN 1vY, in botany, a 
genus of the hexandria trigynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of {11x ovato-oblong, obtuſe, 
hollow, erecto- patent petals; the fruit is compoſed of 
three oval berries, each containing a ſingle cell, and in 
it a large, ſingle, lunated, compreſſed ſeed, 

It is to be obſerved, that the parts of fructification vary 
extremely in this genus. . 

MENNONITES, a ſect of baptiſts in Holland, 
ſo called from Mennon Simonis of Friezland, who lived 
in the ſixteenth century. This ſect believe, that the 
New Teſtament is the only rule of faith; that the terms 
Perſon and Trinity are not to be uſed in ſpeaking of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt; that the firſt man was 
not created perfect; that it is unlawful to ſwear or ts 
wage war upon oy occaſion ; that infants are not the 
proper ſubjects of baptiſm; and the miniſters of the 
goſpel ought to receive no falary. 

They all unite in pleading for toleration in religion, 
and debar none from their aſſemblies who lead pious 
lives, and own the ſcriptures fon the word of God, 
The mennonites meet privately, and every one in the 
aſſembly has the liberty to ſpeak, to expound the ſcrip- 
tures, to pray and ſing. They aſſemble twice every 
year, from all parts of Holland, at Rynſbourg, a village 
about two leagues from Leyden, at which time they re- 
ceive the-communion, fitting at a table, where the firſt 
diſtributes to the reſt; and all ſets are admitted, even 
the Roman catholics if. they pleaſe to come. 

MENOLOGY, the Greek calendar, in which the 
lives of the ſaints in ſhort, or barely their names, are 
cited; anſwering nearly to the martyrology of the latin 
church. See the article MARTYROLOGY. 

MENSES,FLvokrs, CouRsEs, Catamenia, in medicine, 
the monthly evacuations from the uterus of women not 
With child and not giving ſuck. 

Among the natural actions which prepare proper juices 
and matter for carrying on the vital motions, may 
reckoned this menſtrual purgation of women, fince by 
means thereof the ſuperfluous and redundant blood is 
evacuated, that what remains in the veins may circulate 
with greater freedom, and be the more effectually de- 
purated. This evacuation is occaſioned by the redun- 
dance of that fluid in women and the peculiar ſtructure 
of the uterus ; and as it is of great importance to health, 
ſo it is the means by which the foetus is nouriſhed. The 
ancient phyſicians, and the generality of the modern 
ones, aſcribe the periodical return of this flux to the in- 
fluence of the moon, or to the lunar phaſes. The 
quantity of blood thus evacuated cannot be exactly and 
accurately aſcertained, for it varies in women of differen 
aFes, methods of life, and conſtitutions, 

Suppreſſion of the MENSES. © Boerhaave obſerves, that 
in a ſuppreſſion of the menſes there is a plethora, with a 
liſtleſſneſs of motion, a heavineſs, a paleneſs, a pain of 
the loins and of the groin; all the functions, whether 
natural, vital, or animal, are depraved; ſometimes the 
menſes will force a way through the eyes, cars, noſtrils, 


k. 
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part gold and ten parts filver, 
| antimony, biſmuth, cinnabar, marcaſites and zink, 
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gums, the ſalival ducts, the eſophagus, from th 
bladder, breaſts, ſkin, wounds < * Ha 
ariſes a depravation of all the viſcera, as alſo diſeaſes with. 
out number, partly from a putrefaction already begun 
and partly from the hurt which the veſſels have received. 
Things which retard the menſes are immoderate cold. 
ſorrow, a ſudden fright, too great evacuations, incraſſat. 
ing diet, a crudity of the humours, acids, and aſtrin way 
medicines, EY 
This diforder, according to Sydenham, is to be cureq 
in the ſame manner as the hyſteric affection, but if the 
remedies for that fail, the patient muſt take every morn. 
ing hve ſpoonfuls of hyſteric julep with twelve drops of 
ſpirit of hartſhorn; and every night one ſcruple 
powder of myrrh camphorated, made into a bolus or pills 
with the ſyrup of orange peels. Allen recommends can. 
tharides and camphor : the doſe is from two grains to ſx 
Hoffman directs chalybeats, or pills made of aloes, myrch, 
faffron, amber, caſtor, and round birthwort. Pitcairn 
thinks mercury more efficacious than ſteel. If the fluids 
are inclinable to ſtagnate, their fluidity may be preſeryeq 
by fomentations and frictions of the feet, by opening 2 
vein in the foot, and bleeding elſewhere, by giving 
uterine purges, by wy, ws. by plaſters, fomenta: 
tions, liniments, vapours and heat, by ſtrengthning the 
veſſels debilitated with a plethora by chalybeats and 
aſtringents, See the articles FouENTATION, Fic. 
TION, EMENAGoGvues, LinIMENT, Ec. 
MENSTRUUM, in chemiſtry,*any body which in a 
fluid or ſubtiliſed ſtate is capable of interpoſing its ſmall 
parts betwixt the ſmall parts of other bodies, fo as to 
divide them ſubtily, and form a new uniform compound 
of the two. Hence chemiſts have divided menſtruums 
into ſolid and fluid. Dry or ſolid menſtruums may again 
be divided into five claſſes; which, according to Boer- 
haave, are as follow. 1. The fix metals, gold, lead, 
ſilver, copper, iron and tin, which act upon one another 
after being fuſed in the fire, and may be intimately mixed, 
ſo as to make an apparently homogeneous mals, every 
particle of which holds the ſame proportion of a different 
metal as the whole. | 
For if ten ounces of ſilver be thus mixed with an ounce 
of gold, and a grain of this maſs be given to an aſſay- 
maſter, he will diſcover that it contains one eleventh 
2. The ſemi-metals, as 


which, when melted, mix with one another or with 
metals; but when thus mixed they are no longer malle- 
able, but may eaſily be reduced to powder. 3. The dry 
ſalts, as alum, borax, nitre, fal-ammoniac, ſea-ſalt, 
vitriol, fixed alkali, and mercury-ſublimate, which may 
be ſubtily divided by fire, and intimately mix with one 
another, with metals, ſemi-metals, wad 


common brimſtone, arſenic, orpiment and cobalt. 5. 
The foſſil bodies, called by refiners cements, which con- 
ſiſt of falts, ſulphur and brick reduced to dry powders 
and ftrowed betwixt plates of metals, in order to raiſe 
their colour, or ſeparate one metal from another, 

Some menſtruums being left to themſelves, after ſolution 
conerete into an hard maſs, which though compounded, 
appears of an uniform ſimple nature. Fo this manner, 
if melted lead be mixed with tin, they unite, as water 
with water, or mercury with mercury. The caſe is the 
fame in all the metals, and in ſome of the ſemi-metals. 


| Thus if a ſcruple of regulus of antimony be added to 3 


pound of melted tin, the maſs when cold will appear 
uniform, but become entirely brittle : ſo fixed alkali 
unites with ſand in the fire; and ſulphur and mercury, 
by being ground together, turn to a black and dry pow 
der, which being ſublimed produces an apparant ſimple 
body called cinnabar. 

—＋ become an hard, and ſometimes a dry body. 
Thus almoſt all the menſtruums of metals unite with theit 
reſpective metals into ſolid vitriols : and thus r 
diſtilled vinegar, when it has diſſolved ſhells, chalk, an 
ſtony ſubſtanccs, ſeparates from its water, and together 
with the body it diffolves, forms a dry hard maſs. Ser 
the article SoLUT1ON., 

Numerous menſtruums have a liquid form before they 


act as ſolvents ; as vinegar, water, ſaline, acid, . 
4 Ex 


other things. 
4. Hard foſſil ſulphureous bodies, as ſulphur vivum, 
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„ compounded ſpirits, alcaline oils per deliquium, &c. 
3 menſtruums become liquid after the folution, and 
e {a with the ſolvent, Thus in the diflolution 
3 of the metals with ſimple mercury a ſoft paſte is 
1 which may indetinitely be diluted by the 
addition of more mercury, but there is ſcarcely any 
known method of reſtoring this amalyama to its ſolidity. 
All the liquid menſtruums, after having diſſolved metals 
a large proportion, cannot eaſily be dried ; whence 
at * have imagined theſe ſolutions to be fixed metallic 
33 in vain ſought ſecrets in them. 

. It is now caſy to obſerve that many menſtruums unite 
bodies as well as ſeparate them ; for frequently after the 
d:folution the particles of the menſtruum preſently join 
wich thoſe of the ſolvent, and produce a new compound, 
often very different from the nature of the ſimple relolved 
body. The parts however of the folvent, after its con- 
eretion, no longer touch one another, but are ſeparated 
by the interpoſition of the particles of the matter diſſolved. 
And the particles which betore conſtituted the folvend are 
ſeparated by the interpoſition of the particles of the ſolvent. 
Pence it is plain that the parts of the menſtruums app! 
temſelves to the parts of the folvend ; and a certain cauſe 
« here required to make the particles of the ſolvent fly 
from one another and approach the particles of the ſol- 
vend, rather than remain in their former ſituation, "The 
like cauſe ſeems to be required to make the particles of 
the ſolvend, now ſeparated, remain united with the parts 
of the menſtruum, rather than ſuffer the diſſolving and 
diſſolved particles to unite by their natural affinity into 
homogencous bodies. This cauſe muſt be ſought in the 
{{lvend as well as the ſolvent, for the action is reciprocal. 
Thus while aqua regia diſſolves thrice its weight of gold 
into a yellow liquor, the particles of gold are united with 
the aqua regia, and remain ſuſpended in it, though gold 
be ei-hteen times heavier than aqua regia, Whence there 
muſt be a mutual correſponding power between the par- 
ticles of the gold and aqua regia, whereby they act upon, 
embrace and detain each other, otherwite the particles of 
gold would fall to the bottom, the ſaline particles reſt 
upon them, and the water float over both. If we were 
to deduce the cauſe from ſimilitude of ſubſtance, the 
action of diſſolution ſeems to be performed by a certain 
power of the parts of the menſtruum to attract the 
diflolved parts rather than to repel them; and is not a 
mechanical action, or unfriendly commotion, but 
rather an appetite of union, Thus, in a violent 
ſolution, the agitation, heat, hiſſing and tumult ceaſe 
when all the parts of the folvend have united with thoſe 
of the ſolvent, as appears in throwing a piece of iron into 
weak aqua fortis, 

Ihe whole ſolvent never acts at once on the whole 
folvend, only thoſe particles of the ſolvend, which touch 
ſome others of the ſolvent act firſt; and theſe being ſe- 
parated, freſh particles of the menſtruum apply them- 
cles to others of the ſolvend: therefore part of the 
menſiruum adds upon that part of the body which it 
ſtrikes off and ſeparates, but the conflict made in this 
ſeparation excites à greater motion in the menſtruum, by 
wich means other parts of the menſtruums are agitated 
and applied to other parts of the ſolvend, _ 

ice excites, promotes, and increaſes the action of 
menſtruums; for in extreme cold, ſolutions are either 
not made or made but ſlowly, but they are ſoon per- 
formed by the affiſtance of heat: ſome menſtruums re- 
quite a ſtrong heat, as mercury, before it will diflolve 
metals: ſome a ſmaller; thus al ammoniac, ſea fait, 
and falt of tartar eaſily diſſolve in water: ſome men- 
urs act with a moderate heat, but loſe their diſſolving 
power, or even acquire à power of coagulating, by a 
mar; thus warm water diſſolves the white of eggs, 
Wich boiling water coagulates. This effect of fire 
ſeems to be produced wt i aer 
nth I. uced, I. By impelling, moving and 
ani IND in the manner of a mere me- 
* n 42 2 power of gs 
dus to ſet them f as er. 3. BY ſeparating the parts 
Fade: _ arther aſunder. In moſt eaſes the heat 
3 uring the jolution, and even the action of 
3 p ee is augmented by heat, which generates 

Ihen (2. ce of cold in the ſolution; thus ſal ammoniac 

neſt in warm water, | 
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facilitate and improve the practice of chemiſtry, 3 


M EN 


The above being part of the doctrine of Boerhaave 
concerning menttruums, we thail fubjoin the following 
axioms and canons in relation to the lame ſubject from 
Dr. Shaw's chemical lectures. 

That author having derived theſe axioms from ex— 
periments, thence deduccs the canons in the manner 
following. 1. That water is a menſtruum which of it- 
ſelf diſſolves little more than ſalts, but being aſſiſted by 
acids, diflolves earths, and even metals tacrutcelves, See 
the article Acid MENSTRKUUus. 

Hence a general rule of practice might be drawn for 
making water an almoſt univerſal menſttuum; thus, by 
the addition of a fixed alcaline ſalt, it diflolves oil into a 
ſoap ; by the addition of alcohol, it extracts the reſinous 
tinctures of vegetables; and in this manner it might be 
proper to run through the different ſubjects of the 
vegetable, animal and mineral kingdoms, and form tables 
of the ſolutive powers of water, ſeparate, and in con- 
junction. 2. That ſuch tables may be readily formed ol 
the diſlolving power of all known mentiruums, to ſhew, 
by inſpection, in what time, in what proportion, and 
with what degree of heat all ſolvents pertorm their actions 
which being once reduced to a certainty, would greatly 
3. That 
the power of alcohol, as a menſtruum, is chief! limited 
to reſins and oils, but by certain additions may be ex- 
tended, as was ſaid of water, to as to become an almoſt 
univerſal ſolvent, Thus, by the addition of vater, it 
becomes brandy, or ſpirit which extracts many tinctures 
that pure water and pure alcohol will not ſeparately ex- 
tract, Whence we have a good inſtruction for attempt= 
ing a new ſet of menſtruums by mixture, or the come 
poſition of two or three ſimple folvents: and if rhe 
requiſite care and ſkill were employed in this matter, 
many uſeful diſcoveries might be juſtly expected trom it, 
Indeed the mixing of two menſtruums may ſometimes 
deſtroy the virtue of both: thus ſpirit of nitre and ſimple 
water will cach of them ſeparately diſſolve the calculus 
humanus, but not touch it when they are mixed: but 
this inſtance is only particular, and there are a large 
number producible on the contrary fide, which may ra- 
tionally recommend a further proſecution of this enquiry, 
4. That metals are ſoluble in oils and acid ſpirits, ſo as 
not to be eaſily diſcovered therein: whence a rule may be 
drawn for a prudent ſuſpenſion of the judgement, and a 
rational diſtruſt of the ſenſes, in chemical operations; 
and again, a caution derived againſt being impoſed on by 
vain pretences of alchymiſts. 5. That the power of a 
menſtruum is not to be judged of by its innocency with 
regard to the animal body : the acid fpirit of bread is 
innocent and wholciome, yet capable of diflolving coral 
and gems, Pure oil-olive will diſſolve lead and tin. The 
white of an egg boiled hard, and ſuffered to run per 
deliquium, diſſolves the tough body of myrrh, 6. That 


the action of menſtruums depends upon a certain ſecret 


and reciprocal relation betwixt the ſolvent and ſolvend, 
ſcarce cognizable by the direct ſenſes, nor hitherto well 
made out by inſtances and induction. 7. That men- 
ſtruums have not their full action unleſs reduced to a fluid 
or ſubtile ſtate, Water in the firm and ſolid form of ice, 
does not act on ſalts, but they ſoon begin to diffolve each 
other upon contact. Metals do not act upon metals in 
the way of ſolution tili they are fuſed; nor does ſulphur 
diſſolve quickſilver till they are both reduced either to a 
fluid or very ſubtile ſtate by triture or melting; whence 
to promote the actions of menſtruums we are directed to 
reduce both the ſolvent and ſolvend to minute parts, or 
the neareſt poſſible to a fluid ſtate, whether by heat, 
triture, fuſion, or otherwiſe, 8. That quickſilver is a 
true ſolvent of metals, ſo as to drink them in as water 
drinks in falts; by which means one metal may be 
readily united with another in any proportion by ſimple 
triture; and by this means, amalgamation and man 

operations in the ſublimer metallurgy are freed, 
9. That acid ſpirits are not equally proper menſtruums 
to all the metals: thus ſpirit of nitre, though it diſſolves 
the reſt, will not diflolve gold. 10. That all bodies in 
nature may become menſtruums to one another, each of 
them being, by ſome means or other, capable of having 
their parts uniformly interpoſed betwixt the ſmall parts 


of any of the reſt; thus even metals may, by art, be 
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made to diſſolve in water, as we evidently ſee from 
numerous ſolutions of metals in acid ſpirits : theſe ſpirits 
being no more than water charged with the fine or more 
volatile parts of ſalts. 11. That the cauſe commonly 
aſſigned of ſolution, viz. the admiſhon of the fine 
particles of one body into the pores of another, whoſe 
figure fits them for their reception, is not juſt or adequate, 
but hypothetical and ill preſumed ; ſince we find that 

' ſome bodies will uniformly diſſolve their own quantity 
of others, as water docs of Epſom-falt, alcohol of effential 
oils, mercury of metals, one metal of another, &c. 
whereas the ſum of the pores or vacuities of every body, 
muſt be neceſlarily leſs than the body itſelf, and conſe- 
quently thoſe pores cannot receive a quantity of matter 
equal to the body wherein they reſide, 12. That the 
diſſolving power of water may be immenſely increaſed by 
means of the digeſtor, from which inſtrument there are 
ſolid grounds of hope that it may, under a proper regula- 
tion, greatly contribute to the improvement of chemiſtry, 
natural philoſophy, and zrts. 

Upon the whole, it ſhould ſeem that many deſirable 
improvements are derivable to arts from an improvement 
in the buſineſs of menſtruums. The diſcovery of that 
common menſtruum aqua fortis, introduced the art of 
aſſaying, and the ſcarlet- dye. "That of alcohol intro- 
duced the arts of varniſhing and japaning. Numerous 
pigments for painters, colours for dyers, tan-liquors for 
tanners, - the ſtaining of bone, horn, ivory, marble, 
various kinds of ink, tinctures and folutions in medi- 
cine, chemiſtry, and other arts, have all reſulted from 
the diſcovery of menſtruums; yet this ſubject ſeems 
almoſt as new and rich as ever, ſo that numerous other 
diſcoveries of the ſame kind could not exhauft it. 

Univerſal MExNST&RUUM. See the article ALKAHEST, 

MENSURATION, MAenſuratio, in general denotes 
the act or art of meaſuring lines, ſuperficies, or ſolids. 

MENTHA, Mint, in botany, See the article 
Mir. , 

MENT ZELIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower conſiſts of five patent petals, with many ſetaceous 
erect ſtamina : the fyuit is a long cylindraceous capſule, 
with one cell, containing many {mall ſeeds, 

MERCATOR's CHaxr, a projection of the earth's 
ſuperficies in plano, where the meridians are ſtraight 
lines, parallel to, and equidiſtant from, each other. The 
parallels of latitude are alſo ſtraight lines, and parallel 
to one another, but the diſtance between them increaſes 
from the equinoctial towards either pole, in the ratio of 
the ſecant of the latitude to the radius, See the article 
Mercator's SAILING. | 

MERCHANT), a perſon who buys and ſells com- 
modities in groſs, or deals in exchanges ; or that traffics 
in the way of commerce, either by 1mportation or ex- 
portation. Formerly, every one that was a buyer or | 
ſeller in the retail way, was called a merchant, as they 
ſtill are both in France and Holland; but here, ſhop-, 
keepers, or thoſe who attend fairs or markets, have loſt 


that appellation. 
MERCURIAL, ſomething conſiſting of, or relating 


to, mercury. 

MERCURIALIS, Mercury, in botany, a genus 
of the dioecia-hexandria claſs of plants, with an apetalous 
flower, conſiſting only of ſtamina : the fruit is a large 
trilocular capſule, with two compreſſed ſeeds in each 


i ö 


cell. i 

MERCURIFICATION, in chemiſtry, the method of 
ſeparating the mercuries of metals, which is moſt eaſil 
effected by means of a burning-glaſs; for the metal be- 
ing placed in its focus, its mercurial parts are ſaid to fl 
off in ſmoke, which when condenſed and collected, ap- 

ars to be true quickſilver. 

MERCURY, in natural hiſtory, a ſemi-metal na- 
turally fluid, and the heavieſt of all known bodies ex- 
cept gold: it is ſo perfectly homogeneous and ſimple in 
its nature, that it is a queſtion whether gold itſelf be more 
ſo : when perfectly purihed, it appears the ſame in all 
its parts, as far as our utmoſt teſts can go, till we come 
to that ſevere trial, the ſolar fire. It penetrates the parts 
of all the other metals, renders them brittle, and in part 
dillolves them, It is wholly volatile in the fire, and may 
be driven up in vapour by a degree of heat very little 


4 


| diffilled in a glaſs retort, 


greater than that of boiling water, It is the leaſt js; 
cious of all known bodies, for its parts ſeparate int, ve 
minute ones of the ſame figure, with the ſmalleſt 

It is, indeed, the moſt diviſible of all bodies, 
vapour, in form of which it riſes in evaporation, 
moſt too thin to be diſtinguiſhed from the ambient ait 
yet this is pure unaltered mercury; for if it is received 
into cold water, it forms itſelf again into regular round 
drops. Notwithſtanding a ſmall heat ſerves to evapotate 
mercury, yet if it oe kept in a degree ſmaller than tha, 
in a veſle] carefully cloſed, a long continuance of thy 
heat will reduce it to a red calx in form of powder, ang 
this may be again revived into fluid mercury by a gentle 
heat given it in ſtratification with charcoal-duff, If jth, 
placed in its crude ſtate in the focus of a great burnin 
glaſs, it is immediately diſſipated in fumes, and — 
no remainder : but if inſtead of crude mercury, this red 
calx be uſed, it runs into a kind of glaſs, and immedi. 
ately afterwards evaporates, leaving a ſmall quantity gf 
duſky powder behind, which, on being further urged by 
the ſame intenſe heat, vitrifies and flies off as the other 
part had done : but if this calx be expoſed upon a piece 
of charcoal, the effect is the ſame, as in giving it the 
heat of a common fire with charcoal-duſt, it runs into 
liquid mercury, and immediately afterwards evaporates, 

It appears, therefore, that mercury, ſimple as it ſeems 
to be, is compoſed of a vitrifiable earth, and a ſulphur, 
which laſt gives it the brightneſs and appearance of metal; 
for when robbed of this, it ceaſes to be bright and me- 
talline, and again recovers thoſe qualities on its being 
added again, though from no other ſubſtance than char. 
coal. 8 is poſſible to calcine mercury to ſuch a de. 
gree, that it ſhall bear heating red-hot in a crucible 
without evaporation. The penetrating power of mer. 
cury is ſo great, that in ſalivations, any thing of gold 
worn by the perſons, will be amalgamated with the fumes 
of it paſſing through the ſkin, and will be rendered 
white and ſoft by it. 

It diflolves very readily in the ſtronger acid menſtrus, 
and what is very ſingular, in aqua fortis and aqua regia 
indifferently, while the other metals in general that are 
ſoluble in one of theſe, are not to be affected by the other, 
With oil of vitriol, it yields us the yellow emetie pow- 
der called turbith mineral; and with ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, 
corroſive ſublimate. The ſpecific gravity of pure mer- 
cury is to water as 14020 to 1000; and as it is the 
heavieſt of alb fluids, it is alſo the coldeſt ; common water 
is much more cold to the touch, under the {ame circum- 
ſtances, than ſpirit of wine, and conſequently, mercury 
than either ; and when heated, mercury is in an equal 
degree the hotteſt of all fluids ; that heat, which given 
to water would ſcarce be felt by the fleſh, will burn it i 

iven to mercury. 
N Mercury readily mixes with gold, filver, lead and 
tin, among the metals, and with zink and biſmuth, 
among the ſemi-metals. See AMALGAMATION. 
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But notwithſtanding this, it does not eaſily blend with ae 1 
any other ſubſtance, except by the means of fire, or , re ger 
trituration : by either of theſe methods, it may be on | prop 
intimately with ſulphur ; by the former, into - 2 a 
matter; by the latter, into a black powder, - | 
AXthiop's mineral. i 1 bY 

No drug ought to be ſo carefully examined Ik 5 ” 
purity as mercury, as none is ſo frequently ones r == 

The weighing it hydroſtatically is the fureſt o = 
means to End out this adulteration; or it ol 8 
diſcovered by evaporating a little of it, to try if any t — ore 
will remain behind: or when it is adulterated m. ts — 
common way with lead, by grinding it in a mortar 3 
vinegar. This mild acid is a menſtruum — l 4 
though not for mercury, and conſequently if the „ * 
been lead mixed among the mercury, it will grow i * 
to the taſte, but if the mercury be pure, it W \ 
unaltered. butthe wol 
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very readily parts 


or iron- filings. In man 


ing certain earthen veſſel 


hem others containing einnabar, and flopped with 
to — of moſs; when a fire being made about theſe, 
ag «kfilver runs through the moſs, and is ſaved in 
e a veſſel. The ſulphur is not ſo ealily ſeparated 


„ mineral in its proper form, but if it be boiled 
1 og lixivium of wood-aſhes, and diſtilled vinegar 
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{Jed to the clear liquor, it will be precipitated, 

4 Mercury is not only found in cinnabar, and other ores, 
2 4 is ſometimes met with in its pure and fluid ſtate, 
k od in the accidental cavities of hard ſtone; for when 
- » workmen who ſearch for its ore accidentally break 
d 4 theſe cavities, it runs out like water. The unhappy 


tures who work in theſe mines ſeldom live more than 
ce or four years, and then die in a molt miſerable 
| and the people who work it in any other man- 


> 


8 anner; a 
4 - in abundance, and for a conſtancy, are as certain of 
4 chief from it, being always afflicted with palſies and 


emblings of the limbs. We have alſo had abundant 
benience from the common mercurial unguents, and 
am the method of taking it internally, that when 
zoper care has not been taken, terrible conſequences 
ne enſued, But, under proper regulations, it is a moſt 
wertul and noble medicine. 

Crude mercury is a principal ingredient in many com- 
tions of the ſhops, and given with ſucceſs in the moſt 
abboen diſorders. 

Proparatiois of MERCURY. The chief preparations 
f mercury now in uſe are the following: 1. Athiops 
ineral : 2. Factitious cinnabar : 3. Turbith mineral: 
' White precipitate: 5. Corroſive mercury ſublimate: 
Mercurius calcinatus, commonly called precipitate 
e: 7. Red mercurial corroſive: 8. Coralline mercury: 
nd, 9. Mercurius dulcis. 

Corrofive mercury ſublimate, or white corroſive mer- 
ury, is prepared in the following manner : take of pu- 
fed mercury, forty ounces ; of ſea-ſalt, thirty-three 
nces; of nitre, twenty-eight ounces, and of calcined 
een vitriol, ſixty-ſix ounces. Rub the quickſilver firſt 
an ounce or more of corroſive ſublimate, in a wooden 
fone- veſſel, till it be broken into ſmall grains; then 
x with it the nitre, afterwards the ſea-ſalt, till the 
jecury quite diſappears ; laſtly, add the calcined vitriol, 
ut do not rub the mixture too long with it, leſt the 
uickſilver ſhould begin to part again; put the whole 
to a matraſs with an alembic-head, and ſublime it. 


he corroſive N will be found in the head, and 
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ſpirit in a ff quantity will run into the receiver. 
his is a terridt poiſon, and corrodes every part it 
puches as it goes down into the ſtomach ; it is therefore 
nly uſed externally, for eating down proud fleſh, and 
enſing old and ſoul ulcers. Mercurius calcinatus, or 
acined mercury, commmonly called precipitate per ſe, 
þ thus prepared: ſet purified mercury upon a ſand-heat 
Ir ſeveral months, in a glaſs- veſſel with a broad bottom, 
da ſmall aperture to let in the air, till it be reduced to 
red powder, This preparation is in great eſteem in all 
ales in which mercurials are proper: two or three grains 
e generally given for a doſe, Red mercurial corroſive, 
mproperly called red precipitate, is thus prepared : take 
ny quantity of purified mercury, put it into a flat-bot- 
omed glaſs, and add to it an equal quantity in weight 
I! aqua fortis : ſet the mixture in a ſand-heat till all the 
oiſture is evaporated, and the maſs at bottom has ac- 
vired a fine red colour. This is a mild eſcharotic, and 
> utcd in eating down carnoſities and proud fleſh in 
dels, which it performs with very little pain. 
Coralline mercury, or arcanum corallinum, is thus 
Prepared; pour upon the mercurial red corroſive thrice 
o Weight of rectified ſpirit of wine, and digeſt them to- 
ether two or three days in a gentle heat, often ſhaking 
e velle] ; then ſet fire to the ſpirit, ſtirring the powder 
eontinually till the ſpirit is quite burnt away. This 
* iS giwen in ſmall doſes of two or three grains. 
1 $, in aſtronomy, the ſmalleſt of the 
A 3, and the neareſt the ſun. See the article PLANET. 
90 Arn diftance from the ſun is 387 of ſuch parts 
"6 bg earth is 1000, its excentricity is 80 of ſuch 
* e inclination of its orbit is 69 54 ; it performs 
Yo y round the ſun in 87 days, 23 hours, 1603 
2 elongation is about 229 46'. The place in 
ie for the aſcending node is in 14 42 of Taurus, 
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Its diameter to that of the earth is as 3 to 4: and theres 
fore the globe of Mercury wil! be to that of the carth as 
2 to 5. 

Mercury, in the ſame manner as Venus, always keeps 
himſelf in the neighbourhood of the ſun, and never 
recedes from him fo far as Venus does; he hides himſelf 
ſo much in the ſplendor of the ſun's rays, that he is but 
ſeldom ſeen by us on the earth: but ſince the invention 
of teleſcopes, he has been frequently obſerved, when in 
conjunction with the ſun, to pats over his diſł like a black 
ſpot, | 

The excceding brightneſs by which Mercury outſhines 
all the planets, does evidently prove him to be much 
nearer the ſun than any of the reſt; for the nearer any 
body is to the ſun, the greater illuſtration it receives 
from him. From all this it is evident, that Mercury 
does likewiſe go round the ſun in a leſler orbit, included 
within the orbit of Venus. | 

Mr. Azout pretends that, though Mercury is ſo near 
the ſun; the light there is not capable of burning any 
objects. But Sir Iſaac Newton makes the heat of 
Mercury ſo great, as to be ſeven times as much as the 
heat of our ſummer ſun ; which he found, by experiments 
deſignedly made by the thermometer, is enough to make 
water boil. And, therefore, if bodics will not be there 
enkindled by ſuch a degree of heat; it muſt he becauſe 


their degree of denſity is proportionably greater than 


that of ſuch kinds of bodies on our earth: wherefore, 
undoubtedly, this fiery planet is uninhabitable. by ſuch 
creatures as live on our carth, 

Dr. Halley, in his obſervation of Mercury ſeen in the 
ſun, A. D. 1677, at St. Helena, faith, that this planet 
may be ſcen nine times in the ſun, near the aſcending 
node, A. D. 1710, 1723, 1736, 1743, 1756, 1769, 
1776, 1782, 1789, in October; and four times near 
the other node, in the month of April, A. D. 1707, 
175Þ 1786, 1799; all within this century. 

ERCURY, in heraldry, denotes the purple colour in 
the arms of fovercign princes. 

MERIDIAN, in aſtronomy, a great circle of the 
ſphere paſſing through the zenith, nadir, and poles of 
the world; dividing the ſphere into two equal parts called 
hemiſpheres, 

MEekr1DIAN, in geography, a one circle paſſing 
through the poles of the earth, and any given place on 
its ſurface; ſo that the celeſtial and terreſtrial meridians 
are both in the ſame plane, 

Fir/i MERIDIAN, in geography, is that from whence 
the reſt are reckoned, and where longitude has its be- 
ginning. | 

As the fixinga firſt meridianis a matter purely arbitrary, 
ſeveral perſons, nations, and ages have fixed it differently, 
which has occaſioned ſome confuſion in geographys 
The ancients made the firſt meridian paſs through the 
weſtermoſt place of the world then known; but the 
moderns, knowing that no place in the earth can be 
eſteemed the moſt weſterly, have laid aſide the method of 
computing the longitude of places from one fixed point, 


and generally aſſume the meridian of the capital city of 


their country for the firſt meridian. 

MEKIDIAN of @ Globe or Sphere, is the brazen circle 
in which the globe revolves, See the article GLonx. 

It is divided into 360 degrees, beginning at the 
equinoCtial ; from which on the celeſtial globe is 
reckoned the ſouth and north declination of the ſun or 
ſtars, and on the terreſtrial the latitude of places north 
or ſouth. There are two points on this circle called the 
poles, and a diameter continued from them through the 
center called the axis, 

There are uſually 36 meridians drawn on a terreſtrial 
globe; one through every tenth degree of the 
equator, 

The uſes of this circle are to ſet the globes to any 
latitude, to ſhew the ſun's or a ſtar's declination, right 
aſcenſion, greateſt altitude, &c. ' 

MERIDIan Line, an arch of the meridian of a place 
terminated each way by the horizon, or it is the inter- 
ſection of the plane of the meridian of the place with that 
of the horizon. 

M. Caſſini has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a meridian line 
drawn on the pavement in the church of St, Petronio at 

Bologna, 


M E R 


Bologna, the largeſt and moſt accurate in the world. 
In the roof of the church a thouſand inches above the 
pavement, is a little hole, through which the ſun's 
image, when in the meridian, falling upon the line, 
marks his proꝑreſs all the year, f 

To draw a meridian line. On a ſmooth board deſcribe 
ſeveral concentric circles, and erect an iron pin perpen- 
dicular in the center. 

Sct this board horizontally in your garden about nine 
o'clock; (the beſt time is, when the ſun is near the 
ſolſtice, ſuppoſe about the tenth of June) ſee where the 
head of this iron pin, which mult be ſharp at the top, 
giveth its ſhadow upon the board, mark that place: then 
take a wooden ruler, ſharp alſo at one end, and lay it fo 
upon the ſharp end of the iron pin; that the ſharp end of 
the ruler may touch the mark ; then, carrying it ſteady, 
make the ſegment of a circle towards the north. Come 
again about three o'clock in the afternoon, and mark 
where the ſhadow of the top of the iron pin is, in that 
ſegment again. Ihen draw a line from thoſe two marks, 
which will be eaſt and weſt, and the perpendicular to 
that line will be a meridian ; and, if you halve that line, 
the perpendicular will go through the center of the whole 
circle: for that ſegment is part of the baſis of a cone, 
whoſe vertex is the top of the iron pin. | 

But becauſe the ſun may be under a cloud, when you 
come at three o'clock, you may make three or four more 
ſegments, and uſe them as you uſed this. 

This method would be very exact, if the ſun moved 
as the fixed ſtars do; but becauſe the ſun hath a proper 
motion, as a planet, there will be ſome inconfiderable 
error, which yet mY be corrected ; for ſeeing the ſun in 
one minnte of an hour moveth as much by his daily 
motion, as he loſeth in ſix hours by his proper motion; 
you ſhall add as much in the way which the ſhadow 
goes in the laſt mark, as that ſhadow moveth in one 
minute, which you may meaſure by your pulſe or pen- 
dulum; ſo the laſt point will not be taken juſt in the 
ſegment, but a little without it. 

IERIDIAN Line, in dialling, a right line ariſing from 
the interſection of the meridian of the place with the 
plane of the dial. See the article DIA. 

This is the line of twelve at noon, and from hence the 
diviſion of the hour-lines begins, 

Magnetical MRIDIAN, that meridian in a loadſtone 
to which the necdle of the mariners compaſs, if not 
otherwiſe hindered, conforms itſelf. 

MERiDiAaN Altitude, the altitude of the ſun or ſtars 
when in the meridian of the place where they are-obſer- 
ved: or an arch of a great circle perpendicular to the 
horizen, and comprized between the horizon and ſtar 
then in the meridian of the place, 

For the method of finding the meridian altitude of 
the ſun or ſtars, Sce the article OnsERvATION, 

To find the meridian altitude of the ſun, &c. by a 

nomon. See the article GNOMON. 

MERIDIANI, in antiquity, a kind of gladiators at 
Rome who entered the arena about noon, after the 
beſtiarii, who fought againſt beaſts in the morning, went 


off, 

MERIDIONAL Di/ance, in navigation, the ſame 
with departure, being the diſtance meaſured on the 
parallel of latitude intercepted between the meridian under 
which the ſhip now is, and any other meridian ſhe was 
under before. 

MrrinionAL Parts, Miles, or Minutes, in navigation, 
are the parts by which the meridians in mercator's chart 
increaſe, as the parallels of latitude decreaſe. See the 
article Mercator's SAILING, 

MERIT, in theology, denotes the moral goodneſs 
of the actions of men, and the reward due to them. 

MERLON, in fortification, is that part of a parapet 
which is terminated by two embraſſures of a battery. 
Its height and thickneſs is the ſame with that of the 
parapet ; but its breadth is generally nine feet on the in- 
fide, and fix on the outſide, It ſerves to cover thoſe on 
the battery from the enemy; and is better when made of 
earth well beat and cloſe, than when built with ſtone ; 
becauſe theſe fly about and wound thoſe they ſhould 
defend. 

MERMAID, or MiamaAn, an imaginary animal, 
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ſuppoſed to be half human and half fiſh 
bably took its riſe from an imperfect 
thrichechus. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, fig-marizgq . 
botany, a genus of plants, whoſe flower is mono pet. U 
and cut into many ſpear-ſhaped linear ſegment: 1 
ranged in feveral ſeries: the ſtamina are compo; Py 
great number of capillary filaments, terminated * 
cumbent antheræ: the fruit is a roundiſh fleſhy car J 
having ſeveral cells, which are filled with ſmall 
ſeed. 

There are great varieties of this genus, moſt of v 
are natives ot the Cape of Good-Hope; and we . 
ſerved in our green-houſes, either for the beauty * 
flowers of ſome ſpeeies, or the agrecable varie g 
the foliage of others: they are moſt of them perenng 
plants, and are cafily raiſed from cuttings in the fung 
months. A 

This genus comprehends the ficoides of Tournet,.. 

MESENTERY, in anatomy, a thick fat men... 
placed in the midft of the inteſtines, particularly gt 4, 
imaller ones, whence it has the name. Its ſubſtan . 
compoſed of membranes, fat, veſſels of all kinds, aud 
the human body of a number of plands, Tn the * 
part, it is connected with the three ſuperior vertebte g 
the loins; and in the lower, with the inteſtine; nf 
particularly with the jejunum and ileum; to which 
alſo gives their outer coat. When it is ſeparated fron 
the inteſtines, it has ſeveral folds reſembling gloves. ly 
length, in the whole, is about three ells, but the inteſlag 
which are joined to it, are at leaſt four times that lene, 
Its coats or membranes are two, and between theſe ther 
is a cellular ſubſtance which contains the fat: be 
meſeraic veſſels and glands are alſo placed there, which 
many reckon a third coat of the meſentery, and that ag 
improperly; this they call the tunica celluloſa. 

The veltels of the meſentery are blood-veſlels, nerys, 
lacteals, and Ilymphatics. The blood-veſlels are the {ne 
with thoſe of the inteſtines, and theſe make a multitude 
of ſtrange meanders, and have very frequent anaſtomoſes, 
'The nerves alſo come from the par vagum, and the 
intercoſtals, | 

MESNE, in law, ſignifies him who is lord of: 
manor, and who hath tenants holding of him, yet hin. 
ſelf holding of a ſuperior lord. This word allo fignifex 
a writ, which lies where there is a Jord-meſne and tenaat, 
and the tenant is diſtrained for ſervices due from the meſa 
to the ſuperior lord. 

MESOCOLON, in anatomy, that part of the 
meſentery connected with the great guts, eſpecially 
the colon. 

The meſocolon meets the midſt of the colon, to 
which it is joined. Its lower part ſticks to a part d 
the rectum, 

MESOLABE, an inftrument uſed by the antients tor 
finding two mean propertionals mechanically, Which 
they could not effect geometrically. 

It conſiſted of three parallelograms, moving in a gro 
to certain interſections. 

MESOLOGARITHMS, according to Keplar, ar 
the logarithms of the co- ſines and co-tangents, the for- 
mer of which were called by lord Napier antilogarithms, 
and the latter differentials. 

They are otherwiſe called artificial fines and tans 
gents. See the articles LoGARITHM, SINE, I. 
GENTS, &c. 

MESPILUS, the medlar, in botany, a genus? 
plants, whoſe flower cenſifts of five roundiſh conca* 
petals inſerted in the cup; the ſtamina are from tend 
8 ſubulated filaments, topped with ſingle antherz. 
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The fruit is a globoſe umbilicated berry, carryi"s ” 


NZ the 
cup on its top; and contains five offeous and gi": 


* 


ſeeds. F 
This wr includes the ſeveral ſpecies of hawthorn 
the Glaſtonbury thorn, and pyracantha. The falt 


the common medlar is very grateful, though net cab 
till it is rotten. : 1 

MESSIAH, the anointed; a title which the Jer 
gave to their expected greater deliverer, whole co 
they {till wait for; and a name the Chriſtians 5 
Jeſus Chriſt, in whom the prophecies relating its, 
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were accompliſhed. Among the Jews, anoint- 
| the ceremony of conſecrating perſons to the 
id dignities; kings, prieſts, and ſome- 
were anointed; thus Aaron and his ſon 


and David, 


{ah 
* Wa 
Wehe ofhces al 
mes vophets, *1; heti 
3 ſacerdotal, Eliſha the prophetic, 
* and others, the royal unction. 
ARPUS, in anatomy, that part of the hand 
wriſt and the fingers. 
Wer acakrus, ſignifies alſo a ſmall, very fleſhy 
\(cle, ſituated obliquely between the large internal 
nular or tranſverſe ligament of the carpus and the whole 
e of the fourth metacarpal bone. 
"METAGITNION, in chronology, the ſecond month 
c the Athenian year, containing twenty-nine days, and 
nſwering to the latter part of our July and beginning of 
15 AL, Metallum, in natural hiſtory, a hard, 
THY mineral body, fuſible by fire, concreſcible by 
old, ductile, and capable of being amalgamated or in- 
mately united to quickſilver. 
There are properly but ſix metals, gold, ſilver, cop- 
r, tin, iron, and lead: to which tome have added 
—_— though it agrees with them in nothing but 
dicht, and being found in the bowels of the carth. 
Nctals are divided into perfect and imperfect ; perfect 
actals are thoſe which undergo all trials by fire, without 
iv ſenſible loſs ; ſuch are gold and filver, particularly 
e former : imperfe& metals are thoſe which loſe much 
y beine expoſed to the fire, as lead, tin, iron, and copper. 
The charaQteriſtic of metals, is that of all known bodies 
they are the heavieſt, 
Dr. Halley found by experiments the weight of gold 
o be to that of glaſs, as nine to one; and the weight of 
tin, the lighteſt of all metals, to that ot gold, as ſeven 
o nineteen, Which conſiderably ſurpaſies the weight of 
|| marbles, gems, &c. nor is there any _y in nature 
but a metal, that is one third of the weight of gold. 
The weight of ſeveral metals, &c. having been hydro- 
Qatically examined in air and water by the royal ſociety, 
they fourtd that, taking the ſame weights of gold and 
water, the bulk of the former was to the latter, as 19536 
to 1000; conſequently gold is to water, nearly as 
19 to 1. 
5 to the 0: igin and formation of metals, both ancient 
and modern philoſophers are of various ſentiments. 
Des Cartes takes metals to have ranged themſelves 
from the beginning by the laws of gravity about the 
center, | 
M. Tournefort thinks that metals, as well as other 
minerals, have their origin from ſeeds, like plants. 
Licyat endeavours to prove all metals generated by a 
ſubterranean heat, as many of them when taken out of 
the earth, are exceeding hot. Du Hamel ſhews, that 
metals do not take their riſe either from any vaporous 
extalations, or from water or earth, as Plato thought, 
but are generated of mercury, ſulphur, and alt. Dr. 
Woodward maintains, that all metals, now found in the 
krata of the earth, owe their preſent condition to the 
Gluze; when he alſo imagines the ſtrata of flone, earth, 
mardie, &c. were formed. 
The lame ingenious author complains of the great in- 
conſtancy in the mineral and metallic kingdoms, neither 
tte colour, figure, nor ſituation in the earth being to be 
Gpended on. 
M. Geoffroy, from a mixture of ſulphur with a 
Wrolic ſalt, brought an iron, which he maintained to 
2 compoſition reſulting from the aſſemblage of certain 
1 which exiſted ſeparately in the ingredients that 
armed the metal: and, obſerving that there were parcels 
= metal in the coloured aſhes of plants, &c. he con- 
Uuced that it might be formed there too. 
3 Lemery the younger oppoſed, who main- 
— t 1 the iron contained in the aſhes of plants was 
0 * e in the plants themſelves, being raiſed in 
tha 10 85 along with the juices of the earth: and further 
* ine ingredients whereof M. Geoffroy's artificial 
3 formed, do really contain in themſelves either 
ore or leſs. 
ek was anſwered, that, in what manner ſo- 
Ktely, th e procured from the ſeveral IG ſepa- 
„ there will ill be found infinitely leſs in them than 
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when mixed, and that conſequently the mixture pro 
duces iron. 

Hence it appears that vegetable matters contain the 
principles of minerals, 

Bath Mr AL, or Prince's METAL, a kind of fadtiti- 
ous mctal of a beautiful yellow, and diſpoſed to receive 
a fine poliſh, luſtre, &c. It is prepared, according to 
Dr. Shaw, as follows; take fix ounces of copper, melt- 
ing it in a wind-iurnacez add to it one ounce of zink? 
then ſtirring the whole well together, pour out the 
metal immediately, "The copper and zink may be put 
into the crucible together, it firſt covered over with the 
black flux, which prevents the evolution of the zink, or 
preſerves its metalline form. 

Semi-METALS, metallic foflils, fuſible by fire, and not 
mallcable in their pureſt ſtate, 

Theſe are all, in their native ſtate, penetrated by, 
and intimately mixed with ſulphur, and other adventiti- 
ous matter, and reduced to what are called ores. 

Of this ſeries of foffils there are only five bodies, all 
naturally comprehended in the fame clats, but cach mak - 
ing a 3 and diſtinct genus: theſe are antimony 
biimuth, cobalt, zink, and quickſilver. 

Mr, in heraldry, There are two metals uſed in 
heraldry, by way of colours, viz. gold and filver, in 
blazon called or and argent. 

METALLURGY, the art of preparing or working 
metals, from the mineral or ore in the mine. 

\ ETAMORPHOSIS, the change of any thing into 
another form. 

METAPHOR; in rhetoric, a trope, by which we 
put a ſtrange word for a proper word, by reaſon of its 
reſemblance to it: or it may be defined, a ſimile or com- 
pariſon intended to enforce and illuitrate the thing we 
ſpeak of, without the ſigns or forms of compariſon. 
Thus, if we ſay, God is a ſhield to good men, it is a 
metaphor, becauſe the ſign of compariſon is not expreſſed, 
though the reſemblance, which is the foundation of the 
trope, is plain ; for as a ſhield guards him that bears it, 
againſt the attacks of an enemy, ſo the providence and 
favour of God protects good men from malice and misfor- 
tunes : but if the ſentence be put thus, God is as a ſhield 
to good men, then it becomes a ſimile or compariſon, 

A metaphor may be formed from any thing that is the 
object of any of our ſenſes ; but thatis generally the moſt 
agreeable and ſprightly, which ariſes from the ſenſe of 
ſeeing ; becauſe of all the ſenſes, ſeeing is the moſt per- 
fect and comprehenſive, the moſt. unwearied and inquiſi- 
tive, the moſt defirable and delightful. 

Mr. Du Boſs juſtly obſerves, that metaphors, and all 
the other figures of rhetoric, ought to be adapted to the 
circumftances and fituation of thoſe for whoſe uſe they 
are deſigned, and that we loſe much of the beauty of 
thoſe metaphors which allude to the refreſhing ſhade af- 
forded from the beams of a ſcorching ſun ; and adds, 
that had Virgil wrote for the cold northern nations, in- 
ſtead of drawing his metaphors from a brook whoſe cool 
ſtreams quench the traveler's thirſt, or from a grove 
ſpreading a delightful ſhade on the brink of a fountain, 
he would have taken them from a good warm ſtove ; 
from the pleaſure a man who is almoſt ſtiff with cold, 
feels upon approaching the fire, or from the ſlower, but 
more agreeable, ſenſation he finds on putting on a coat 
lined with good comfortable fur. 

METAPHRASE, uſually ſignifies ſomething more 
than either a tranſlation or a paraphraſe ; according to 
Baillet, a metaphraſt implies a tranſlator, gloſſator, and 
interpolator altogether, 

METAPHYSICS, Metaphyſica tranſnaturalis, onto- 
logy, or ontoſophy, a ſcience that treats of being, as 
ſuch, in the abſtract. 

All other ſciences have a neceſſary dependance on this, 
for it ſupplies them with a foundation and a method to 
proceed upon, without which, our knowledge of any 
ſubje& muſt be very confuſed and imperfect. This was 
probably the reaſon that made Ariſtotle ſtyle this ſcience 
the true beginning of philoſophy, and the moſt noble of 
all ſciences, As it is wholly converſant in the acts of 
the underſtanding, it raiſes itſelf above the verge of ſenſe 
and matter, by its abſtracted views. 


The quantity of bodies it refers to the conſideration of 
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$eometry, and their ſenſible qualities to natural philoſophy, 
applying itſelf only to beings ſeparated from their indivi- 
dual ſingularity, ſuch as ſubitances, accidents, relations, 
and whatever elſe may be conceived abſtractly from 
matter; but particularly beings purely ſpiritual, ſuch as 
God, angels, and the ſoul of man: hence Ariſtotle terms 
it natural theology. The end of this ſcience is the ſearch 
of pure and abſtracted truth, | 

It caſts a light upon all the objeAs of thought and 
meditation, by ranging every being with all the abſolute 
and relative perfections and properties, modes and 
attendants of it, in proper ranks or clafles ; and thereby 
it diſcovers the various relations of things to each other, 
and what are their general or ſpecial difference from each 
other; wherein a great part of human knowledge con- 
ſiſts : and, by this means, it greatly conduces to inſtruct 
us in method, or the diſpoſition of putting every thing 
into its proper rank and claſs of being, attributes or 
actions; and hence its proper affinity with logic. See 
the article METHOD, 

"This ſcience, however it may ſeem to have been 
faboured, is yet capable of being farther improved ; but 
it has many obſtacles in its way. If we are ſhort — 
in phyſical matters, which are nearer our ſenſe, and in a 
manner within our view, how much more muſt we be 
bewildered in our ſearch after ſpiritual abſtracted truths, 
in the conſideration of univerſals, and of things of a tran- 
ſcendant nature, ſuch as fall properly under the conſide- 
ration of metaphyſics. 

This ſcience proceeds in unfrequented and almoſt un- 
known paths, containing very few doctrines of allowed 
and eſtabliſhed certainty; few principles in which men 
are univerſally agreed; ſcarce any fuſt definition, any 
exact and complete diviſion: and conſequently affords 
large matter for doubts and diſputes. For, though me- 
taphylical truths may be certain enough in their own 
nature, yet they are not uſually ſo to us; but being 
abſtruſe things, and lying deep and remote from ſenſe, 
it is not every one that is capable of comprehending them. 

METAPLASMUS, in grammar, a tranſmutation, 
as the changing the werd by adding, retrenching, or 
altering fome letter or ſyllable of it. 

METASTASIS, in medicine, a tranſpoſition of ſome 
humour or diſeaſe from one part of the body to another. 

METATARSUS, in anatomy, a fleſhy mals lying 
under the fole of the foot, 

METATHESIS, in grammar, a ſpecies of the meta- 
plaſmus; being a figure whereby the letters or ſyllables 
of 'a word are tranſpoſed, or ſhifted out of their uſual 
ſituation, as piſtris for priſtis, lybia for libya, &c. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS, the doctrine of tranſmigra- 
tion, which ſuppoſes that human ſouls, upon their leay- 
ing the body, become the ſouls of ſuch kind of brutes as 
they moſt reſemble in their manners. 

METEMTOSIS, a term in chronology, exprefling 
the ſolar equation, neceſſary to prevent the new moon 
from happening a day too late, by which it is oppoſed to 
proemptoſis, which ſignifies the lunar equation neceſſary 
to prevent the new moon from happening a day too 
ſoon, 

METEOR, in phyſiology, an imperfect, changeable, 


and mixt body, or the reſemblance of a body appearing | 


in the atmoſphere, and formed by the action of the hea- 
venly bodies, out of the common elements. 

ETHOD, in logic, &c. the arrangement of our 
ideas in ſuch a regular order, that their mutual connection 
and dependance may be readily comprehended. See the 
articles IDEA and KNOWLEDGE, 

METHODISTS, a name at firſt given toa ſociety of 
religious young men at Oxford, and now applied to all 
thoſe who adhere to the doctrine of the church of England 
as taught by Whitefield, Weſley, &c. 

ME THoDISTS, Methodici, is alſo an appellation given 
a ſect of ancient phyſicians, who reduced the whole 
healing art to a few common principles or appearances. 

METOCHE, in ancient architecture, a term uſed 
by Vitruvius to ſignify the ſpace or interval between the 


dentiles. py 
METONIC C1icLE, in chronology, the ſame with 


the cycle of the moon. See the article CYCLE. 
METON TMT, in rhetoric, is a trope in which one 
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name is put for another, on account of the near relas 
there is between them. "0 

METOPE, Aetopa, in architecture, is the inte,, 
ſquare ſpace between the triglyphs of the Doric fe 
which, among the ancients, uſed to be painted or * 
with carved work, repreſenting the head 7 
utenſils uſed in ſacrifices. 

Semi- M rork, in architecture, is a ſpace in the 
of the Doric frieze, ſomewhat leis than half — 
METOPOSCOPY, the pretended art of "SB. 
perſon's diſpoſitions and manners, by viewing the ks, 
and lines in the face. See the article HYSIOGNOMO,, * 

METRE, erg, in poetry, a ſyſtem of feet of 
length. See the article NumBERs. | 

METRETES, an ancient meaſure of Capacity, « 
taining a little more than nine gallons. "" 

METRICAL, ſomething relating to metre, 

METROPOLIS, the capital or principal city of 
3 8 : 8 

W, a place where a hawk is ſet, durin | 
ſhe raiſes her feathers. ' * 

MEWING, the falling off, or change of hr 
feathers, ſkin, horns, or other parts of animals, which 
in ſome happens annually, in others only at certzn 
Rage of their lives: but the generality of beaſts mey in 
the ſpring. 

MEZEREON, in botany, a ſhrub common in ox 
gardens ; the flowers come out very early in the ſpring 
before the leaves appear, growing in cluſters all un 
the ſhoots of the former year; there are commonly thre 
flowers produced from each knot or joint ſtanding on 
ſhort foot-ſtalk : when the flowers are decayed, they an 
ſucceeded by ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves, about tw 
inches long, which are irregularly placed on the branches: 
the fruit is an oval berry, which ripens in June, 

The mezereon is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds ſoon 
after they are ripe; and when the plants have remainef 
two years in the ſeed bed, they may, in autumn, be 
tranſplanted into the nurſery, there to remain two pen 
more, at which time they may be planted where they ar 
intended to remain, 

Although the birds are very fond of the berries of thi 
plant, when they are ripe, yet they are ſo very acrid u 
burn the mouths and throats of thoſe perſons who in- 
cautiouſly taſte them. 

There are two ſorts of mezercon, one producing white 
flowers with yellow berrics, and the other having pink 
coloured flowers with red berries. 

MEZZOTINTO, a particular manner of repreſent- 
ing figures on copper, ſo as to form prints in imitatica 
of painting in Indian ink. 
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from all other kinds of engraving and etching, ſince 
inſtead of forming the figures-with lines and ſcratches, 
made with the point of a graver, or by means of aqui 
fortis, they are wholly formed by ſcraping and 
burniſhing. 
Mez zotintos are made in the following manner: Take 
a well-poliſhed copper- plate, and beginning at the 
corner, rake or furrow the ſurface all over with a knit 
or inſtrument made for the purpoſe, firſt one way and 
then the other, till the whole is of a regular roughnels 
without the leaſt ſmooth part to be ſeen ; in which fats 
if a paper was to be worked off from it at the copp- 
plate preſs, it would be all over black. When this 
done, the plate is rubbed over with charcoal, black-chalk 
or black-lead, and then the deſign is drawn with white 
chalk; after which, the outlines are traced out, and the 
plate finiſhed by ſcraping off the roughneſs, ſo 2 1 
leave the figure on the plate. 
The out-lines and deepeſt ſhades are not ſcraped at al 
the next ſhades are ſcraped but little; the next more, 8 
ſo on, till the ſhades gradually falling off, leave the p2pe 
white, in which places the vlate is neatly burniſhed. 
By an artful diſpoſition of the ſhades, and differen 
parts of a figure on different plates, mezzotintos by 
been printed in colours, ſo as nearly to repreſent ce 
beautiful paintings. | *= 
MIASMA, among phyſicians, denotes the contago” 
effluvia of reſtilential Gifcaſes, whereby they are con 


municated to people at a diſtance, \7ICAi 


M1C 
or th: Book of Mican, a canonical book of 


ſament, written by the prophet Micah, who 
He 1s cited 


I1CAH, 
na. Tei 
6 th of the twelve leſſer prophets. 


& ſeremiah, and propheſied in the days of Jotham, 
de, ind Hezckiah. He cenſures the reipning vices of 
0 3 and Samaria, and denounces the judgements 
a prune He likewife torctels the 


" ..-:in{t both kingdoms. 
f Goc _ enemies of the Jews, the coming of the 
pore 4 and the glorious ſucceſs of his church. 
ON CCHAELMAS, or Feaſt of Lt. MICHAEL and all 
„ a feſtival of the Chriſtian church, obſerved on 
enty-ninth of September. : 
FA\CHELIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
wer conſiſts of eighteen lanceolated petals, with many, 
C ſhort, ſubulated filaments, topped with erect pointed 
e: the fruit is compoſed of a number of globoſe 
nilocular berries, each containing four ſeeds, convex on 
e fide and angulated on the other. I 
MICROCOSM, a Greek term, ſignifying the little 
orld ; uſed by ſome for a mai, as being ſuppoſed an 


* tome of the univerſe, or great world, a 

| \ICROGRAPHY, the deſcription of objects, too 
= nute to be viewed without the aſſiſtance of a microſcope. 
ich e the article Mic ROScOo E. 

= VICROMETER, an aſtronomical machine, which, 
Y in 


means of a ſcrew, ſerves to meature extremely ſmall 
4:nces in the heavens, &c. and that to a great degree 


accuracy. 


1 The micrometer conſiſts of a graduated circle, 
Plate LXV. fg. 12.) of a ſcrew go, and its index qr. 
" de threads of the ſcrew are ſuch that 50 make the 


ngth of one inch exactly, When it 1s to be uſed, the 
int o is ſet to the ſide of the part to be meaſured, and 
hen the index is turned about with the finger, till the 
e perceives the point has juſt paſſed over the diameter 
the part; then the number of turns, and parts of a 
rm, thewn by the graduated circle, will give the di- 
enfions in part of an inch, as we ſhall ſhew by the 
blowing example: Suppoſe it required to meaſure the 
ameter of an human hair, and we obſerve the index is 
med juſt once round, while the point 9 paſſes over it. 
Then it is plain, the diameter of the hair in the image 
of an inch. Now if the microſcope IDEF de, 
aenifies 6 times, or makes the image © times larger in 
ameter than the object, then is the diameter of the 
ar itſelf but 3 of , that is but is part of an inch. 

Alſo, it is to be obſerved, that as there are ten large 
wiſtons and 20 ſmall ones, on the micrometer-plate, ſo 
ach of thoſe ſmall] diviſions are the of re, or the r 
art of an inch. Therefore, if, in meaſuring any part of an 
ject, you obſerve how many of theſe ſmaller diviſions 
re paſled over by the index, you will have ſo many 
bouſand parts of an inch for the meaſure required, 


VIwhich is ſo plain, that nothing can be ſaid to illuſtrate 
de matter. 


hereof very minute objects are repreſented, exceedingly 
nlarged, and are viewed very diſtinctly according to the 
ws of refraction or reflection. 

Microſcopes are either ſingle or double; a ſingle mi- 
folcope is only a very ſmall globule of glaſs, or a ſmall 
ouble convex glaſs, whoſe — diſtance is very ſhort. 


2 \ minute object (Plate LXVI. fig. 1.) ſeen di- 
. through a ſmall glaſs AE by the eye put cloſe to 
fears ſo much greater than it would to the naked 
ak, les placed at the leaſt diſtance q L from whence it ap- 


Las lulhciently diſtinct, as this latter diſtance 9 L is 
veer than the former g E. For having put your eye 
dee do the glaſs EA, in order to ſee as much of the 
3 prone at one view, remove the object pq to 
nd fro +; 
wy Eq, Then conceiving the glaſs AE to be re- 
wi and a thin plate, with a pin-hole in it, to be put 
us place (f2. 2.) the object will appear diſtin, and 


1 


ent N Age as before, when ſeen through the glaſs, only not 
1 r 7 . * . 

we C = And in this latter caſe, it appears ſo much 
Later than 


it does to the naked eye, at the diſtance L, 
the pin-hole or without it, as the anglepEg 
E r than the angle pL, or as the latter diſtance 
* Ly than the former g E. Since the interpoſition 

3/45 has no other effect than to render the ap- 


Aer with 
* greate 


MICROSCOPE, an optical inſtrument, by means 


it appears moſt diſtinctly, ſuppoſe at the 


4 


* 


"00-11 
I C 
pearance diſtin, by helping the eye to increaſe the re- 
fraction of the rays in each pencil, it is plain that the 
greater apparent magnitude is entirely owing to a ncarer 
view than could be taken by the naked eye. If the eye 
be ſo perfect as to fee diſtinctly by pencils of parallel rays 
falling upon it; the diſtance, Ee, of the object from the 
glaſs, is then the focal diſtance of the glaſs. Now it the 
glaſs be a ſmall round globule whoſe diameter is , of an 
inch, its focal diſtance Eq being three quarters of its 
diameter, is „ of an inch; and if L be eight inches, 
the uſual diſtance at which we view minute objects, this 
globule will maynity at the rate ot 8 to,, or of 160 to 1. 

In microfcopes made with fingle lenſes, a given object 
placed at their principal focus's will appear equally 
diſtinct, if their linear apertures be as their local diſtances, 
And in microſcopical lenſes, whoſe focal diſtances are 
not much longer than half an inch, there is no need to 
contract their apertures, for procuring diſtinct viſion ; 
the pupil itſelf being ſmall enough to exclude the exterior 
ſtraggling rays. But in ſmaller lenſes, where apertures 
are neceſſary to preſerve the ſame degree of diſtinctneſs, 
their diameters mutt be as their focal diſtances; and then 
the apparent brightneſs will decreaſe in a duplicate ratio 
of their focal diſtances, fo that by uſing ſmaller glaſſes 
the apparent magnitude and the obſcurity of the object 
will both increale in the ſame ratio. 

A double microſcope is compoſed cf two convex glaſſes 
placed at E and L. (fig. 3.) The glaſs L next the ob- 
ject PQ is very ſmall and very much convex, and con- 
ſequently its focal dittance LF is very ſhort ; the diſtance 
LQ of the ſmall object PQ, is but a little greater than 
LF; ſs that the image pg, may be formed at a great 
diſtance from the glaſs, and conſequently may be much 
greater than the object itſelf. "This picture pg, being 
viewed through a convex eye-glaſs AE, whoſe focal 
diftance is E, appears diſtinct. Now the object ap- 
pears maguihed upon two accounts; firſt, becauſe if we 
viewed its picture pq with the naked eye, it would ap- 
pear as much greater than the object, at the ſame dillance, 
as it really is greater than the object, or as much as Lg 
is greater than LQ; and ſecondly, becauſe this picture 
appears magniſied through the eye-glaſs as much as the 
leaſt diſtance at which it can be ſeen diſtinctly with the 


naked eye, is greater than E, the focal diftance of the 


eye-glaſs. For example, if this latter ratio be 5'to 1, 
and the former ratio of L to LQ be 20 to 1, then upon 
both accounts the object will appear 5 times 20, or 100 
times greater than to the naked eye. 

To ft theſe microſcopes to ſhort-ſighted eyes, the 
2 E and L muſt be be placed a little nearer together; 
o that the rays of each pencil may not emerge parallel, 
but may fall diverging upon the eye ; and then the ap- 
parent magnitude will be altered a little, but ſcarce 
ſenſibly, 

Catadioptric MicRoscoPpe, is that which performs its 
effects by reflection and refraction jointly ; for it is con- 
ſtructed with a ſmall ſpeculum fed (Plate LXVI. fie. 4.) 
whole focus is at /; and it is plain that, if a ſmall ob- 
ject ab be placed a little farther from the ſpeculum than 
the focus /, there will be formed a large image thereof, 
AB; which image will be inverted, and in proportion 
to the object as the diſtance Ce to the diſtance fe, as 
when an object-lens was uſed, 

Part of this image is viewed by an eye-glaſs FD, which 
is, or ought to be a meniſcus, as here repreſented ; be- 
cauſe, the image being formed by reflection, it will be 
more perfect, and admit of a deeper charge in the eye- 
glaſs DF; and thoſe of the meniſcus form are beſt for 
this purpoſe, becauſe the errors of the rays, and, conſe- 
quently, the confuſion cauſed thereby, in the refraction 
made at the convex ſurface, are in a great meaſure 
rectified by the contrary refraction at the concave ſurface, 
as is eaſy to underſtand from the nature of refracted 
light. 

Father ſort of catoptric or e e. microſcope is 
conſtructed with two ſpeculums, a bed and ABCD, 
(Fg. 5.) with a central hole in each. The large ſpecu- 
lum is concave, the other convex, and both of equal 
ſphericity. They have their focus at one inch diſtance, 
and placed at the diſtance of 1+ inch from each other, 
that ſo an object OP Q, being placed a little before the 


ſmall 


4 


MIC 


ſmall ſpeculum, might be nearer to the large one than it 
center E. 

This being the caſe, the rays PA, PD, which flow 
from the point P to the ſpeculum AD, will be reflected 
towards a focus p, where an image p would be formed, 
if the rays were not intercepted by the convex ſpeculum 
ab; and, the point þ being nearer than its focus /, the 
rays Ac, Da, which tend towards it, will be reflected 
to 2 focus P, where the laſt image OPQ will be formed, 
to be viewed by the eye glaſs G, tranſmitting parallel 
rays to the eye at I. 

But a better form and eaſier method of conſtructing a 
catoptric microſcope, with two reflecting mirrours, is 
that which follows. ABCDEF (/g 6.) is a caſe or 
tube, in one end of which is placed a concave ſpeculum 
GH, with a hole IK in the middle; the center of this 
ſpeculum is at c, and its focus at O, ſo that V O=Oc. 
At the open end of the tube is placed a ſmall convex 
ſpeculum def, on a foot eF, by which it is moveable 
nearer to or farther from the larger ſpeculum GH, as 
occaſion requires. 

If now the object ab be poſited in the center c of the 
large ſpeculum, the image thereof ab will be formed in 
the place; and this confideration is all the reaſon of this 
form of a microicope; for if now we look upon the 
image ab, as an object nearer to the convex ſpeculum 
df than its focus f, it is plain a larger image A B will be 
formed thereby at the focus C, or that the rays cG, cH, 
proceeding from any point c in the object ab, will be 
reflected back upon themſelves, as being perpendicular 
to the ſpeculum ; but the retracted rays meeting with, or 
impinging on, the convex ſurface of the fpeculum df, 
will, as they tend to a point c, nearer than the focus 7, 
be reflected to a focus C. 

Solar MICROSCOPE is a moſt curious improvement in 
optics, and delerves to be greatly valued, as it is the beſt 
method which nature will admit of, or art can furniſh, 
for magnifying and exhibiting very ſmall tranſparent ob- 
jects to the view of ſpectators, 

This inſtrument conſiſts of ſeveral parts, viz. A, 
(Plate LVI. fig. 7.) a ſquare frame of mahogany to be 
hxed to the ſhutter of a window, by means of the ſcrews 
I, i. To this frame is applied a circular collar of the 
ſame wood, with a groove on its periphery on the out- 
ſide, denoted by 2, 3. This collar is connected by a 
cat- gut to the pully 4 on the upper part, which is turned 
round by the pin q within. On one part of the collar, 
on the outſide, is faſtened, by hinges, a looking glaſs G, 
in a proper frame, to which is fixed the jointed wire, 6, 73 
by which means, and the ſcrew H 8, it may be made to 
ſtand in an angle more or leſs inclined to the frame. In 
the middle of the collar is fixed a tube of braſs C, near 
two inches in diameter; the end of which, on the out- 
ſide, has a convex lens 5, to collect the ſun- beams thrown 
on it by the glaſs G, and converging them towards a 
focus in the other part, where D is a tube ſliding in and 
out to adjuſt the object to a due diſtance from the focus. 
To the end G of another tube F is ſcrewed one of Wil- 
ſon's lingle pocket microſcopes, containing the object to 
be magnified in a ſlider; and by the tube F, ſliding on 
the ſmall end E of the tube D, it is brought to a due focal 
diſtance, 

This inſtrument has been contrived very commodiouſly 
in ſeveral different forms ; but we ſhall here illuſtrate the 
above by a diagram. AB (fg. 8.) is a ſection of the 
window-ſhutter of a dark room, CD of the frame con- 
taining a ſcioptric ball EF; in the forepart whereof is 
ſcrewed the tube GIKH, at the one end of which is a 
lens GH, which, by converging the ſun- beams into a 
narrow compaſs, does ſtrongly enlighten the ſmall object 
ab, placed on a flip of glaſs, or otherwiſe, in the part 
of the tube *. where a ſlit is made on each fide for 
that purpoſe. Within this tube there flides another 
LmrM, which contains a ſmall magnifying lens r. 
By moving the exterior tube IGHK one way and the 
other, the glaſs H will be brought to receive the rays 
of the ſun directly, and will therefore moſt intenſely 
illuminate the object 46. The other tube LM, being 
ſlid backwards and forwards, will adjuſt the diſtance of 
the ſmell lens mr, ſo that the image of the object ab 


þ 


ſhall be made very diſtinét, on the oppoſite ſide of the 
4 


* 


meridian. 


others on the poop, &c. 


MIL 


room at OP; and the magnitude of the image, 
to that of the object, as the diſtance from the fen, 
to the diſtance of the object from it, as is evident; 
the figure, | 

If the linear dimenſions of the image be ;.,1, 
by an aſſiſtant, with a graduated ſcale of c ,,,, 
dimenſions of the object will be known of * 
diſtances of the image and object from the | 
cxceeding ſmall objects, ſuch as the pores ©/ (,,,\ 
particles of blood, animalcula in ſemine, &. 
other way of meaſuring them ſo well: and thu; ;| 
microſcope becomes a micrometer in the laſt 
poſſible menſuration. A 

The great artifice and conveniency of this 9 
croſcope is, that by means of the glaſs G the obliqu 
of the ſun are made to go ſtraight along the dark 
parallel to the floor, inſtead of falling upon it, 5. 
pulley 4, 5, the glaſs is turned directly to the ſun, 
by the jointed wire and ſcrew at H it is elevated a 
preſſed, ſo as to bring the glaſs into the pg 
required, Mr, Liberklum, a Pruffian gentleman, 
the firſt who invented this method of magnifying oh 
but without the looking-glaſs, which was atten 
added to it. The theory of this contrivance an 
magic lanthorn is the ſame ; only here we make 
ſun beams inſtead of candle-light, and the objed 
magnifying lens of the ſmalleſt ſize. 

MID EAVEN, Medium Coli, in aſtronomy, 
point of the ecliptic which culminates or is in 


79; 


72 


MIDDLE LArrropk, in navigation, is hal 
ſum of two given latitudes, 

Mrppr Latitude Sailing, denotes a method of wo 
the ſeveral caſes in ſailing, nearly agreeing with 
cator's way, but without the help of meridional | 
See Middle Latitude SAILING. 
- MIDRIFF, in anatomy. See the article D1a +: 

MIDSHIPMEN, officers on board a hip, . 


ſtation, when on duty, is, ſome on the quarter ( 


They are to mind the braces, paſs the word of 
mand from the captain and other ſuperior officers, 
all aſſiſt on occaſion in navigating the ſhip, ſtoy 
rumaging, &c. ri 

They are uſually gentlemen, who, having ſerved 
time as volunteeers, are upon their preferment. 

MIDSUMMER Dar, the feſtival of St. Jon 
Baptiſt, being the 24th of June. 

MIGRA ON, or Tx ANS$MIGRATION, denote 
removal of any thing out of one place into another, 
ticularly of colonies of people, birds, &c. into 
countries, 

As to the migration of the ſouls of men into « 
animals. See the article METEMPsYCHos1s, 

The ſwallow, quail, ſtork, crane, feldfare, wood 
nightingale, &c. are birds of paſſage, or migration. 

r. Derham obſerves two things remarkable in 
creatures : 1. That ſuch untaught, unthinking | 
ſhould know the proper times when to come, and 
to go; as alſo, that ſome ſhould come when other: 
— 2. That they ſhould know what way to ſteer! 
courſe, and whitner to go. 

Lud. de Beaufort remarks that birds in their mign 
obſerve a wonderful order; they fly in troops over! 
unknown regions without a compaſs, and they ar 
culiarly formed for long flights by the ſtructure ol | 

arts. 

: Mr. Willoughby thinks the ſwallows fly into k. 
and Ethiopia, Olaus Magnus ſays they lurk inho# 
under water. a 

MILDEW, Rubigo, a kind of diſeaſe in plants 
ariſes from a dewy moiſture, which falling on them 
continuing, by its acrimony corrrodes the inm 
ſtance of the plant and hinders ' the circulation « 
nutritive ſap: whereby the leaves fade, and the bid 
and fruit are much prejudiced. 0 

MILE, in geography, a' long meaſure, where 
Engliſh, &c. uſe to expreſs the diſtance between pl 

It is of different extent in different countries: 
geometrical or Italian mile contains 1000 geome 
paces, mille paſſus, from whence mile is denomim 
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The Engliſh mile conſiſts of 1760 yards, and is di- 
into eight furlongs, and each ſurlong into forty 
: conſiſting of ſixteen feet and a half cach, 
FMILIARY, ſomething reſembling millet teed. 

MILIARY-FEVERS a malignant fever, ſo called from 

eruption of certain puſtules reſembling millet- ſeeds. 
5 with a flight ſhivering, ſucceeded by heat 

1 loſs of ſtrength) ſometimes even to faintneſs; there 
. Graitneſs and anxiety about the breaſt, attended with 
8 ichs, reſtleſſneſs, and diſturbed ſleep; and to theſe 
| * > roughneſs of the ſkin like that of a gooſe, and 
ene number of puſtules appear, ſometimes white and 
A red, or both together, of the ſize of millet or 
-es. They firſt beſet the neck, then the breaſt 
nor back and afterwards the arms and hands : and when 
theſe appear, the other ſymptoms gradually go off; the 

uſtules ripening, and containing a ſtinking ichor. 
Theſe puſtules appear on the third, fourth, ſeventh, or 
ſometimes not till the fourteenth day. 

The principal intention of cure, is to expel and keep 
out the morbihc matter which forms the puſtules ; for it 
is often fatal when the puſtules diſappear, and cannot be 
driven out again. Bleeding ſhould be cautiouſly uſed ; 
and the patient ſhould not riſe out of bed, or continue 
Jong in an erect poſture, for fear of fainting, or ſtriking 
the puitules in: analeptic medicines are neceſſary to keep 
up the ſpirits 3 and to theſe may be added, according to 
circumſtances, gentle diaphoretics. | 
mend diaphoretic antimony, for promoting the diſcharge 
of the puſtules, and to take off a delirium ; the doſe be- 
ing a ſcruple every fixth hour. Hoffman recommends 
bliſters, applied to the legs, for the ſame purpoſe. 

Hamilton's method of cure is to give the teſtaceous 
powders, which keep up a moderate warmth, abſorb the 
acidity of the blood, and promote a breathing ſweat : 
take of powder of crabs claws and ſperma-ceti, each one 
ſcruple ; of ſaffron, hve grains; and of the pectoral ſyrup 
2s much as is ſufficient to make into a bolus, to be taken 
every ſixth hour, Bliſters are alfo neceſſary through the 
whole courſe. 

MILITANT, or CHURCH-MILITANT, denotes the 
body of chriſtians while here on earth. See the article 
CavRcn. 

MILITARY, ſomething belonging to the ſoldiery or 
militia. 

MiTagy Architeure, the ſame with . fortifreation. 
See FORTIFICATION. 

Miirary Ways, Vie militares, the large Roman 
roads which Agrippa procured to be made through the 
empire in Auguitus's time, for the marching of troops 
and conveying of carriages, "Theſe were paved from the 

tes of Rome, to the utmoſt limits of the empire. 
dee Roan, 

MILITIA, in general, denotes the body of ſoldiers, 
or thoſe who make profeſſion of arms. 

In a more reſtrained ſenſe, militia denotes the trained 
bands of a town or country, who arm themſelves, upon 
a ſhort warning, for their own defence. So that, in this 
ſenſe, militia is oppoſed to regular or ſtated troops. 

For the direction and command of the militia, the 
king conſtitutes lords-licutenants of each county. 

MILK, Lac, a well known animal fluid, prepared by 
nature in the breaſts of women, and the udders of other 
animals, for the nouriſhment of their young. 

Mis of Sulphur, See SULPHUR, 

MILL, properly denotes a machine for grinding ; but 
more generally it * all ſuch machines whoſe action 

epends upon a circular motion. The various kinds may 

reduced to windmills, water-mills, and hand-mills, 
”_ 1 laſt of which are compriſed thoſe worked by 

Oles, &c. 

Hale Mikis, are thoſe turned by the force or fall of 
* river, of which there are two kinds; thoſe where the 

"ce ot the water is applied above the wheel are called 
over-ſhot, and thoſe where it is applied below the wheel, 
are called under-ſhot. See WATER-MIII. 

ind. Mills, are thoſe which are turned by the force 
of the wind, See WinD-MILL. 
Hard. Mrs, are thoſe kept in motion by the hand, 
er the force of horſes or other beaſts. 


* hs alſo lenotes any machine, which, when moved 
Vai, II. Ne 65. 


* y 
vide 


Some greatly com- | 


by ſome external force, makes a violent impreſfion 
on things applied thereto, 

Fulling-Rlirts, are machines moved by water which 
raiſe and let fall large wooden piſtons in pecls or troughs, 
in order to full and ſcour woollen ſtuffs. 

Paper-Mitt. See PAPER-NM ILV. 

It, in coinage, is a machine uſed to prepare the 
laminæ or plates of metal, and to give them the proper 
thickneſs, hardneſs, and conſiſtence, before they be 
{truck or ſtamped, Sce CorxinG, 

Forge-M11.s, are machines turned by water, which 
raiſe and let fall one or more huge hammers, to beat and 
form the iron into bars, anchors, and other maſlive 
works. 

Cunpetoder-MiI I, is that uſed to pound and beat to- 
gether the ingredients whereof gunpowder is compoled, 

Sawing-Mi1LL, is a machine turned be the water, 
which ſaws ſeveral planks or boards at the ſame time, 

Theſe are common in France, eſpecially in Dauphiné. 
They were lately prohibited in Englanc, where they 
were begun to be introduced; becauſe it was apprehended 
they would have ruined the ſawyers, which would cer- 
tainly have been the conſequence. ; 

Sygar-MILL, a machine which ſer -s to bruiſe the 
ſugar-canes, and expreſs the liquor or uice contained in 
them. See SUGAR-MILL, 

MILLEPEDES, wood lice, ſows, or church bugs, 
in natural hiſtory, are ſmall inſects of an oblong figure, 
and of a dark bluiſh livid grey colour; but they can 
occaſionally roll themſelves up into the form of a ball, 
which they frequently do, and ſufler themſelves to be 
taken, when they might have eſc 1ped by running. 

Their antennæ are ſhort; their legs alſo ſhort but 
numerous, each having fourtee n pair of them; theſe 
however are not enough to intit]+ t fairly to the appellation 
of millepedes or thouſand feet,” peciallywhen the authors 
who gave it ought to have k on that there were two 
other genera of animals, even ſpecies of which had a 
much better title to ſuch ame; theſe are the ſcholo- 
pendræ and juli, the former of which have at leaſt an 
hundred pair, and the Jattcr ten a bundted and twenty. 
The millepedes, or, as : 
by others, oniſcus, is oi 
animals; it is one of the 
inſecta pedata, non alata, © Ray, 

They are found in gr lent, ith us, and that 
generally under old logs of wc: , or inge tones, dr be- 
tween the bark and the wood Vo d trees; they are 
a very favourite morſel with man; tf the larger annals, 
and, if nature had not inſtructed them to live in this 
concealed manner, the whole race them would ſoon 
have been extinct, 

Millepedes are apcrient, attenuant, and d-tergent ; 
they diſſolve viſcous humours, and are good in 2!! obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, ana hav. been [4 writers 
celebrated as a remedy for the ſtone, which it is | ;ded 
they have a power of reducing to a mucilage, ati, carry 
ing off; but this is of tne number of the. praiſes of 
medicines which redound very little to the pr- {© of thoſe 
who gave them. They are often found to + of ſervice 
in aſthmas, and great good has been don. ma long 
courſe of them in diſorders of the eyes. 

MILLENNIUM, literally denotes a houſand 
years, and is chiefly applied to the time of gur Saviour's 
ſecond appearance and reign upon earth, according to 
* ſome divines, 

Whiſton ſupports this notion in ſeveral of his writings z 
and according to his computation, it was to have com- 
menced in 1720. 


MILLERIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 


, 


he ſam. claſs with theſe two 
' era of Linnzus, and of the 


flowers are compounded and radiated, conſiſting of 


ſeveral hermaphrodite and female corrollulz ; the her- 
maphrodite are monopetalous, tubuloſe, and quinque- 
dent 1; and the female are ligulated, obtuſe, concave, 
and urginated; there is ſcarce any viſible receptacle 
for the ſeeds, which are ſingle, without down, and pro- 
duced only from the female florets, 

MILLET, Millium, in botany, a genus of plants, 
of the grameneous kind, the flower cup of which is a 
bivalvular glume, the corolla is leſs than the cup, and is 
alſo bivalvular ; it has three very ſhort capillary filaments 

3A terminated 


'* mucl. noe propetly called 
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terminated by oblong antherz : the ſeeds are roundiſh 
and covered by the corolla. 

The ſeeds of millet are much uſed as a common 
aliment in the eaſtern countries, where they boil it in 
milk, it having the ſame virtues as rice: they are accounted 
drying, and recommended in fluxes : they are alſo ſaid to 

romote ſweat and urine very powerfully. 

MILLING, in the manufacture of atoch, the ſame 
with fulling. See the article FULLING, 

MiLltinG F Silk, is an operation otherwiſe called 
throwing. 

MILLION, in arithmetic, the number of ten 
hundred thouſand, or a thouſand times a thouſand. 

MILVUS, the kite, in ornithology, a ſpecies of 
falcon, with a forked tail, a yellow cera, a brown body, 
and a whitiſh head. It is a very common bird with us, 
about the ſize ofa large tame pigeon. 

MIME, in the antient comedy, a perſon who ated 
any character by mere geſtures, and hence denominated 

antomine, See the article PANTOMIME. 

MIMESIS. in rhetoric, the imitating the voice and 
geſtures of another perſon. 

MIMOSA, he ſenfitive plant, in botany, a genus, 
whoſe flower ha, a ſingle ſmall infundibuliform corolla, 
lightly cut at ths extremity into five parts; the-ſtamina 
are a number of, long hairy filaments, terminated with 
incumbent anthera*;z the fruit is a long articulated pod, 
containing ſeveral compreſſed roundiſh ſeeds. 

To this genus Linnæus has added the acacia of 
Tournefort, and the inga of Plumier. 

There are ſeveral, ſpecies of the mimoſa, but the 
ſenfitive plaat, or * plant (ſo denominated from 
its remarkable property of WN from the touch, and 
giving ſigns as it were of animal life and ſenſation, which 

as hitherto not been accounted for) performs its motions 
by means of two diſti:& articulations; that is, either 
by touching the leaves lig htly when they contract them- 
ſelves together, and if thi; motion Wherewith the plant 
is moved be ſtrong, then the leaves not _ contract 
but the footſtalk which ſupports them alſo declines from 
that part of it which connects with the branch, as though 
it were faſtened to it by a kirid of hinge: when the leaves 
are thus ſtruck, the whole plant appears as though it 
were withered, like others which happen to be tranſplanted 
in very hot weather; but it may be remarked, that 
theſe plants are more ſu ſceptible of the touch in very 
warm weather then when it is cool, and in about ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour the leaves expand again. 

The ſenſitive plant being a native of the Weſt Indies, 
it therefore requireg* a hot-houſe in this climate: they 
are commonly prowagated from ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the ſpring upon a hot bed; in about three weeks 
after te s a:Te come up they ſhould be tranſplanted 
ſingly in? All pots, and plunged into a freſh hot bed, 
and afterward when ſummer is come on may be removed 
into a he nouſe; or where that conveniency is wanting, 


*ticy may be kept under a common glaſs light, it being 


neceſſary to protect them from the open air, not only on 
account of their tenderneſs, but alſo to keep their leaves 
expanded ; in the hot-houſe they may be kept the winter, 
and the following ſummer they will flower and perfect 
their ſeeds. | 

MIMULUS, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower is monopetalous and ringent, the tube is the length 
of the cup, and the limb is bilabiated: the ſtamina are 
four ſlender laments, topped with bifid reniform antheræ. 
"The fruit is an oval bilocular capſule, containing many 
ſmall ſeeds. 

MIND, Mens, a thinking intelligent being, otherwiſe 
called ſpirit, in oppoſition to matter or body, See the 
articles Bop and SPIRIT. 

The culture of the human mind is more immediately 
taught in the ſciences of logie and ethics, See the articles 
LoGic and ETHics. 

When the mind, ſays Mr. Locke, turns its view in- 
wards upon itſelf, thinking is the firſt idea that occurs; 
wherein it obſerves a great variety of miodifications, 
whence it frames to irſelf diſtinct ideas, See IDEA. 

MINE, in military affairs implies a ſubterraneous 
paſſage dug under the wall, or rampart of a fortification, 
with a deſign of blowing it up with gun-powder, 


* 
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Mines are either dug within the body of the earth . 
thoſe made by the beſieged to blow up the works of hy 
beſiegers, before they make a lodgment on the _ Y 
way; or in eminences and riſing grounds, as to 8 
breach in the ramparts, &c. or to blow up walls 1 
laſtly, to tear up rocks. mY 

Iwo ounces of powder have been found, by exper; 
ment, capable of raifing two cubic feet of earth: — 
quently two hundred ounces, that is twelve pounds ei he 
ounces, will raiſe two hundred cubic feet, which js 5 
ſixteen feet ſhort of a cubic toiſe, becauſe two hundrel 
ounces joined together, have proportionably a greater 
force than two ounces, as being an united force. 

All the turnings a minor uſes to carry on his mines 
and through which he conducts the ſauciſſe, ſhould be 
well filled up with earth and dung; and the maſonry in 
proportion to the earth to be blown up, as 3 to 2. The 
entrance of the chamber of the mine ought to be firm] 
ſhut with thick planks, in the form of a St. Andrew' 
croſs, ſo that the encloſure be ſecure, and the void 
ſpaces ſhut up with dung, or tempered earth. 

MixE, in natural hiſtory, a place under ground 
re metals, minerals, or even precious ſtones, Xe 

ug up. 

As, therefore, the matter dug out of mines is various 
the mines themſelves acquire various denominations, 1 
1 ſilver- mines, copper-mines, iron- mines 

iamond- mines, ſalt- mines, mines of antimony, of 
alum, &c. 

Mines, then, in general, are veins or cavities within 
the earth, whoſe ſides receding from, or approaching 
nearer to each other, make them of unequal breadths in 
different places, ſometimes forming larger ſpaces, which 
are called holes : they are filled with ſubſtances, which, 
whether metallic or of any other nature, are called the 
loads; when the ſubſtances forming theſe loads, are re- 
ducible to metal, the loads are by the miners ſaid to be 
alive ; otherwiſe they are called dead loads. In Cornwall 
and Devon, the loads always hold their courſe from 
eaſtward to weſtward ; though in other parts of England, 
they frequently run from north to ſouth. The miners 
report, that the ſides of the load never bear in a perpen- 
dicular, but conſtantly under-lay, either to the north or 
to the ſouth, The load is frequently intercepted by the 
croſſing of a vein of earth, or ſtone, or ſome different 
metallic ſubſtance; in which caſe it generally happens 
that one part of the load is moved a conſiderable diſtance 
to the one fide, This tranſient load is by the miners 
called looking : and the part of the load which is to be 
moved, is ſaid to be heaved. See the articles FLookixe 
and HEAVING, 

According to Dr. Nichols's obſervations upon mines, 
they ſeem to be, or to have been, the channels through 
which the waters paſs within the earth, and, like rivers, 
have their ſmall branches opening into them, in all di- 
rections. Moſt mines have ſtreams of water running 
through them ; and when they are found dry, it ſeems to 
be owing to the waters having changed their courſe, as 
being obliged to it, either becauſe the load has ſtopped 
up the antient paſſages, or that ſome new and more eaſy 
ones are made. 

Mines, ſays Dr. Shaw, are liable to many contin2en] 
cies ; being ſometimes poor, ſometimes ſoon exhauſtible, 
ſometimes ſubje& to be drowned, eſpecially when deep, 
and ſometimes hard to trace; yet there are many inſtances 
of mines proving highly advantageous for hundreds of 
years: the mines of Potoſi are to this day worked with 
nearly the ſame ſucceſs as at firſt ; the gold- mines of 
Cremnitz have been worked almeſt theſe thouſand 

ears; and our Corniſh tin-mines are extremely antient. 

he neat profit of the ſilver alone, dug in the Miſnian 
filver-mines in Saxony, is till, in the ſpace of eight 
years, computed at a thouſand fix hundred and forty 
four millions, beſides ſeventy three tons of gold. ＋7 
mines have been diſcovered by accident; a torrent it 
laid open a rich vein of the ſilver mine at Friberg un 
Germany; ſometimes a violent wind, by blowing uh 
trees; or overturning the parts of rocks, has diſcove 
a mine; the ſame has happened by violent ſhowers, 
earthquakes, thunder, the firing of woods, or een 
ſtroke of a plough ſhare, or a horſe's hoof, "a 


the art of mining does not wait for theſe favourable 
nts, but directly goes upon the ſearch and diſ- 
buch mineral veins, ores, or ſands, as may be 
bore? he working for metal. The principal inveſtiga- 
E. d diſcovery of mines depend upon a particular 
ſt or acquired habit of judging from particular 


But 
acc it 


iencity . : 
on 0 metallic matters are contained in certain parts 
ens, 


the earth, not far below its ſurface, The principal 

4 of a latent metallic vein, ſeems reducible to general 

he ſuch as, 1. The diſcovery of certain mineral 
| _ * 2 The diſcolouratioti of the trees or graſs of a 

. 3. The finding of pieces of ore on the ſurface of 
| A round. 4. T be rife of warm exhalations. 5. The 
ending of metallic ſands, and the like. All which are 
ſo many encouragements for making a ſtricter ſearch near 
the places where any thing of this kind appears ; whence 
jules of practice might be formed for reducing this art to 
; oreater certainty. But when no evident marks of a 
mine appears, the ſkilful mineraliſt uſually bores into the 
earth, 1n ſuch places as from ſome analogy of knowledge, 
del by experience, or by obſerving the ſituation, 
courſe, or nature of other mines, he judges may contain 
metal; this method of boring we have already given 
under the article BORING. 

Aſter this mine is found, the next thing to be conſi- 
tered, is whether it my be dug to advantage. In order 
o determine this, we are duly to weigh the nature of the 
place, and Its ſituation, as to wood, water, carriage, 
bealthineſs, and the like, and compare the reſult with the 
richnicls of the ore, the charge of digging, ſtamping, 
hing, and ſmelting. 

P-rticularly the form and ſituation of the ſpot ſhould 
de well conſidered. A mine muſt either happen, 1. In 
a mountain, 2. In a hill. 3. Ina valley. Or, 4. In 
fat, But mountains and hills are dug with much 
greater eaſe and convenience, chiefly becauſe the drains 
and burrows, that is the adits or avenues may be here 
readily cut, both to drain the water and to form gang- 
ays for bringing out the lead, &c. In all the four 
afes we are to look out for the veins which the rains, 
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ſuch a vein be found, it may often be proper to open the 
int in that place, ſpecially if the vein prove tolerably 
large and rich; otherwiſe the moſt commodious place for 
tuation is to be choſe for the purpoſe, viz. neither on a 
lat, nor on the tops of mountains, but on the ſides. 
he beſt ſituation for a mine, is a mountainous, woody, 
yholeſome ſpot; of a ſafe eaſy aſcent, and bordering on 
p navigable river. The places abounding with mines 
are generally healthy, as ſtanding high and every where 
expoſed to the air; yet ſome . where mines are 
found, prove poiſonous, and can upon no account, be 
dug, though ever ſo rich: the way of examining a ſuſ- 
pected place of this kind, is to make experiments upon 
rutes, by expoſing them to the effluvia or exhalations to 
ind the checke 
For the different veins, and the manner of tracing 
them, See the articles Vein, HATChiN, and 
IEFTALS, | 
Devonſhire and Cornwal, where there are a great many 
mines of copper and tin, is a very mountainous country, 
Which gives an opportunity in many places to make adits, 
Cr {ubterraneous drains, to ſome valley at a diſtance, by 
Wiich to carry off the water from the mine, which other- 
vile would drown them out from getting the ore. Theſe 
acts are ſometimes carried a mile or two, and dug at a 
bait expence, as from 2 to 4oool. eſpecially where the 
= is rocky; and yet they find this cheaper than to 
oa 10 the water out of the mine quite to the top, 
3 e water runs in plenty, and the mine is deep. 
"Tg indeed, they cannot find a level near enough, 
3 « an adit may be carried from the very bottom of 
> kate et yet they find it worth while to make an adit 
ra e height to which the water is to be raiſed, 
uh aving half the expence, 
. AL, in natural hiſtory, in general, denotes 
'S applied to any body dug out of the earth. 
** ſuldle ©? Minerals are divided into two claſſes; the 
call etal. peaks, which are what we properly 
ke what w. he other wants theſe two properties, and 
we ftrict] y call minerals, 
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r other accidental thing, may have laid bare; and if 
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Minrrat, in a more accurate ſenſe, denotes 4 to 
pound foſſil in which there is ſomething diſcovered, mn ai? 
reſpects like metals, only that it is not malleable; joined 
with ſome other foflil, as ſalt, ſulphur, None, or earth 
Such as antimony, cinnabar, biſmuth, &c. 

Some aſcribe the formation of minerals to the action o: 
the ſun without; ſome to the central fire within; and 
ſome think the cold docs all by condenſing and congeal- 
ing certain juices of the carth. See METAL, 

The minerals, metals, and ſtones, lie in beds, ever 
ſince the flood, if not from the creation: yet it is highly 
probable they have a faculty of growing in their reipec- 
tive beds, as Mr. Boyle thinks. Among other inſtances, 
he adds; that, in the foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſhire, 
the beſt iron, and in the greateſt quantities, are found 
in the eld cinders, which they melt over again. This 
ſome impute to the negligence of former meters; but 
Mr. Derham thinks it rather owing to the imoregnations 
of the old ore or cinders from the air. 

The chemiſts generally take mincrals to be nothing elſe 

but imperſect metals, which; not having arrived at ma- 
turity, may be perfected by chemical operations; which 
hath given riſe to the agreeable, but fatal deluſion of 
ſearching for the philoſopher's ſtone. 
+ MinERAL Haters, ſuch as ſpring forth from under 
ground, and are found to be impregnated vith ſome mi- 
neral matter, as ſalt, ſulphur, vitriol, &c. Of this 
kind are hot-baths, ſpaws, purging-ſprings, &c. 

MINEROLOGY, that art which teaches the ways 
of finding, judging, and digging of mines, with the uſes 
of ſalts and earths for the making of fluxes, in order to the 
aſſaying and ſmelting ores for their metals. 

MINER VALIA, in Roman antiquity, feſtivals cele- 
brated in honour of Minerva, in the month of March; 
at which time the ſcholars had a vacation, and uſually 
made a preſent to their maſters, called from this feſtival 
minerval. 

Theſe feſtivals were otherwiſe called quinquatria, from 
their laſting five days, See the article QUINQUATRIA, 

MINGRELIA, or MENOGRELIA. See MENGRELIA, 

MINHO, a great river of Spain, which, taking its 
riſe in Gallicia, divides that province from Portugal, 
and falls into the Atlantic at Caminha, 

MINIATO, a town of Italy, fifteen miles weſt of 
Florence, | | 

MINIATURE, a delicate kind of painting, diſtin- 
guiſhed from all others by the ſmallneſs of the figures, its 
being performed with dots or points, inſtead of lines ; 
by the faintneſs of the colouring; it requiring to be 
viewed very near: and by its being uſually done on ivory 
or vellum, 

This is the niceſt and moſt tedious of all kinds of paint- 
ing, being performed wholly with the point of the pen- 
cil: for when the colours are laid on flat without dotting, 
though the figures be ſmall, and the ground either 2 5 
lum or paper, it is not called painting in miniature, but 
waſhing. There are ſome painters who never uſe any 
white colour in painting in miniature, but make the ground 
of the vellum ſerve to raiſe their figures; in which caſe the 
lights appear bright in proportion to thedepth and ſtrength 
of the colours of the figures. Others, before they go to 
work, give the vellum a light waſh with white-lead well 
prepared and purified. "Thoſe colours that have the leaſt 
body, are the beſt and moſt commodious for painting in mi- 
niature ; as carmine, ultramarine, fine lakes, and greens 
made of herbs and flowers; but beſides theſe, the follow- 
ing colours are alſo made uſe of, viz. vermilion, black- 
lead, brown-red, yellow maſticote, indigo, ivery-black, 
lamp-black, ſpaniſh-brown, umber, gall-ſtone, brown- 
ochre, french-pink, orpiment, gamboge, naples-yellow, 
bladder-green, verditer, ſea-green, german aſhes, flake- 
white, and white-lead. 

MINIM in muſic, a character of time, equal to two 
crotchets, or half a ſemi-breve. See CHARACTER. 

MINIMA Nature, the primary particles of which 
bodies conſiſt, the ſame with corpuſcles or atoms. 

MINION, a piece of ordnance, of which there are 
two kinds ; the large and ordinary; the large minion 
has its bore 31 inches diameter, and is roco pounds 
weight; its load is 31 pounds of powder; its ſhot three 
inches in diameter and 32 pounds weight; its length * 

eight 
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eight ſeet, and its level range 125 paces, 
minion is three inches diameter in the bore and weighs 
about $00 pounds weight. It is ſeven feet long ; its 
load 24 pounds of powder; its ſhot near 3 inches in 
diameter, and weighs three pounds 4 ounces, and ſhoots 
point-blank 120 paces, 

MINISTER, denotes one that ſerves God, the pub- 
lic, or any private perſon, | 

In the reformed church, thoſe ordained to preach, 
and do the other functions of the prieſthood, are ſimply 
called miniſters, paſtors, or miniſters of the goſpel : and 
among jeſuits, miniſter denotes the perſon next in order 
to the ſuperior of a houſe, 

M1N1STERS of the Altar, thoſe who aſſiſt the prieſt at 
the adminiſtration of the euchariſt, 

MINISTER of State, he to whom a prince intruſts the 
adminiſtration of his government. 

Foreign Min1sTERsS, are the ambaſſadors, envoys, 
agents, or reſidents in the courts of other princes, Of 
theſe there are two kinds, as miniſters of the firſt rank, 
who are called ambaſſadors, and envoys extraordinary; 
and miniſters of the ſecond rank, who are the ordinary 
reſidents. Thoſe of the firſt rank have a repreſentative 
character, which the others have not ; though ſometimes 
the latter are inveſted with fuller powers than the 
former. 

MINISTRY, Mini/tery, the profeſſion of a perſon 
who ſerves God, the public, or any particular perſon. 

It alſo denotes the government of a ſtate by ſome great 
miniſter under the ſovereign authority, or, collectively, 
the miniſters of ſtate, 

MINIUM, or RED-LEAD, a preparation of lead uſed 

both in pharmacy and painting. It is made in the 
following manner: melt lead in a broad earthen veſſel 
unglazed, and ſtir it continually with a ſpatula till it be 
calcined into a grey powder ; this is called the calx of 
lead: continue the fire, ſtirring it in the ſame manner, 
and it becomes yellow ; in this | fra it is called maſticot : 
after this put it into a reverberatory furnace and it will 
calcine farther, and become of a fine red, which is the 
the common minium or red-lead, Minium is uſed ex- 
ternally on many occaſions. It obtunds the acrimony of 
the humours, 470 inflammations, and is excellent in 
cleanſing and healing old ulcers; and on theſe occaſions, 
it is uſed in many of the plaſters and ointments of the 
mops. 
In painting, red-lead is as heavy and ſtrong a colour 
as moſt we have: but when prepared, is the moſt de- 
lightful one. Mr. Boyle directs the preparing it as 
follows: put four ounces of it in a quart of rain-water ; 
ſtir it, and pour off the water immediately, and let it 
ſettle to the bottom of the cup or glaſs you pour it into; 
decant the clear fluid, and in a day or two you will have 
the colour dry, and extremely fine, | 

MINOR, in law, denotes a perſon under age, or who 
has not arrived at the power of adminiſtering his own af- 
fairs, or the poſſeſſion of his eſtate. 

Among us, a perſon is a Minor till the age of twenty 
one, before which time his acts are invalid. 

Yet, if a patron have a right of advowſon, he may pre- 
ſent at the age of fourteen, and may, of himſelf, conſent 
to any 8 N U beneficiary matters. 

Mixon, in logic, the ſecond propoſition of a ſyllogiſm 
called alſo the E anSryok 

MiNoR, in muſic, denotes certain concords which are 
lower than others of the ſame denomination, by a leſſer 
femi-tone, or 4 comma's. 

Concords that admit of a major and Minor, are ſaid to 
be imperfect. 

MINOTAUR, Minotaurus, in antiquity, a fabulous 
monſter, feigned by the poets to be half man and half 
bull; it was brought forth by Paſiphae, wife of Minos, 
king of Crete, ſhut up in the labyrinth of that iſland, 
and ſlain by Theſeus. 


| 
MINSTER, anciently denoted the church of a mon- 


aſtery or convent. 

INT, Mentha, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower is monopetalous, and divided into four almoſt equal 
ſegments at the limb; it has no pericarpium, but the 
ſeeds, which are four in number, are contained in the 
bottom of the cup. | 


The ordinary | | 
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miracles, the nature of the doctrine pretended to de 
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There are various ſpecies of mint, as ſpear-mins 
per-mint, calimint, orange-mint, curled or cis, ,*! 
water-mint, with ſeveral others of leſs note; but wo. 
uſeful are the ſpear-mint and pepper-mint which — 
well known, that a deſcription of them is unner * 
theſe ſpecies are cultivated in our gardens for culing * 
3 purpoſes; they are eaſily propagated by — 
their roots in the ſpring, or by planting cutti ity 
in the ſummer A N abs . aeg 

Both pepper and ſpear-mint are ſtomachic, e hat 
and carminitive, excellent in the loſs of ap Fes, 
, : . . petite, rec 
ings to vomit, as alſo in ſtopping fluxes of the bel «. 
they reſolve coagulated blood, and eaſe the pains 4 ht 
cholic ; and their fragrant ſcent makes them * 
many compoſitions as a cephalic : they may hel 
drank as tea, either green or dry ; but the infuſion : 
be ſtrong. * 

MinT, the place were the king's money is coin 
Formerly there were mints in moſt cities of England * 
now the chief Mint is in the tower of London. 5 

Officers of the Mixr, are the warden, who is chi 
receives the bullion, and overſees all the other office. 
2. The maſter worker who, receiving the bullion * 
the warden, cauſes it to be melted and delivered to the 
moneyers, and takes it from them, when coin'd. , 
The comptroller who ſees that the money be made tot, 
juſt aſſize, and overſees the officers. 4. The aflay-my 
ſter who weighs the ſilver and gold, if it be ſtandard, 
The auditor who takes all the accounts. 6. The * 
veyor of the melting who ſees the ſilver caſt out, andthy 
it de not altered, after it is delivered to the melter, thy 
is, after the aſſay- maſter has made trial of it. 7. Th 
clerk of the irons who ſees that the irons are clean al 
fit to work with. 8. The graver who engraves the dj 
and ſtamps for the coinage. 9. The melters who ae 
the bullion. 10. The blanchers who neal or boil a 
cleanſe off the money, 11. The porters who keep th 
gate of the Mint. 12. The provoſt of the Mint, wh 
provides for all the moneyers and overſees them: Anl, 
laſtly, the moneyers, ſome of which ſhear the money; 
ſome forge it; ſome ſtamp it, and ſome round and nil 
See COINING. | 

MINIT!SCULZ, in printing, denotes the ſmall « 
running letters, as contradiſtinguiſhed from majuſculz, 
or capitals. 

MINUTE, in geography and aſtronomy, the bob 
part of a degree. | 

It is alfo called prime or prime- minute. The diame- 
ter of the ſun is ſeen under an angle of 39 min. inwinter, 
and 31 in ſummer. | 

The diviſions of degrees are fractions, whoſe denomi- 
nators increaſe in a ſexagecuple ratio, that is, a minus 
is a i, a ſecond = 3263, &c. 

In aſtronomical tables, &c. Minutes are expreſſed by 
acute accents thus; ſeconds by two ſuch ; thirds by”, 

MixuTt, in computation of time, denotes the bc 
part of an hour. 

MinuTE, in architecture, uſually denotes the both, 
ſometimes only the zoth part of a module, 

MinuTse, alſo denotes a ſhort memoir or haſty ſketci 
taken of any thing in writing. 

MIRACLE, an extraordinary event that ſurprizes 5 
by its novelty. | 

It has been much controverted, whether true miracts 
can be worked by any leſs power than the immediate 
hand of God; and whether, to complete the evidence a 


oe thereby is a neceſſary article to be taken into con. 
ideration or no. ä 
In reſpect to the power of God and the nature 9 te 
things themſelves, ſays the learned Dr. 8. Clarke in 5 
Evidences of his Natural and Revealed Religion, all = 
that :.ce at all, are equally and alike eaſy to be done: l 
is not therefore a right diftinRion to define a miracle bf 
abſolute difficulty in the nature of the thing itſelf: & 
at leaſt as great an act of power to cauſe the ſun 10 = 
at all, as to cauſe it to ſtand till at any time. Yet tus 
latter we call a miracle, but not the former. | 
What degrees of power God may reaſonably be 4. 
poſed to have communicated to created beings ot ſube 
nate intelligences, is not poſſible for us to determine. N 


3 


ne evidence of a miracle, if it be not oppoſed by 
inly ſuperior power, nor be brought to atteſt a 
N. either contradictory in itſelf, or vicious in its 
eee that docttine muſt neceſſarily be looked 
eine, and the worker of ſuch miracle enter- 
n having infallibly a commiſſion from God. 
ee the true definition of a miracle is this, that it is 

\ effected in a manner difterent from the common 
Wn” ular method of providence, by the interpoſition 
. OS God himſelf, or ſome intelligent agent ſuperior 
2 for the evidence of ſome particular doctrine, or 
* e of the authority of ſome particular perſon. 
4 The fuitablenels and efficacy of miracles to prove a di- 

zue revelation appears from hence, that the world has ever 
coed that God ſhould reveal himſelf to men, by 
tin „ ſomewhat above the courſe of nature; for 
er * lon there never was any of the falſe religions 
but it was pretended to have been confirmed by a miracle. 

The learned Mr. Dodwell, in an hiſtorical account of 
miracles from the times of the apoſtles through the ages 
next ſucceeding, has ſhewn that they were always adapt- 
ed to the neceſſities of the church ; but Dr. Middleton 
Jenies there being any ſuch power continued in the 
church for the firſt four centuries after the apoſtles, ; 

MIRROUR, Speculum, in catoptrics, any poliſhed 
body, impervious to the rays of light, and which reflects 
hem equally. 

4 Ts wh anciently made of metal ; but, at pre- 
Ent, are generally ſmooth plates of glaſs, tinned or quick- 
{lvered on the back part, and called looking-glaſles, 

The doctrine of mirrours depends wholly on that fun- 
dancntal law, that the angle of reflection is always equal 
to the angle of incidence. 

Let EH (Plate LXV. fig. 13.) be a concave mirrour, 
V its vertex, and C the center of its concavity. Let A 
be a ray of the ſun's light incident on the point E, and 
dtaw EC, which will be perpendicular to the mirrour in 
the point E; make the angle CEF equal to the angle AEC, 
then ſball EF be the reflected ray. Thus alſo HF will 
be the reflected ray of the incident one DH, at an equal 
diſtance on the other ſide of the axis BV. 

t now the points E and H be taken very near the 
reitex V, we thall have EF, or HF, very nearly equal 
to FV; but EF=FC; therefore FV=FC=3 CV. That 
1s, the focal diſtance FV of parallel rays will be at the 
diſtance of half the radius CV of the concavity of the mir- 
rour, from vertex V, in the axis BY. 

After the ſame manner a convex mirrour is ſhewn to 
reflect the rays AE, DH, (fg. 14.) into EF, HF, as if 
they came diverging from a point Fin the axis CV, 
which is half the radius CV, diſtant from the vertex V. 
But fince the rays do not actually come at, or from the 
locus /, it is called the imaginary or virtual focus. 

Parallel rays falling directly on a plane ſpeculum are 
reflected back upon themſelves ; if they fall obliquely, 
they are reflected in the ſame angle, and parallel as they 
fell. Hence there is no ſuch thing, properly ſpeaking, 
4a focus belonging to a plane ſpeculum, neither real 
nor virtual, 

The focus F, or /, of parallel rays, is called the ſo- 
lar focus; becauſe in that the image of the ſun is form- 
ed, and of all objects very remote. But the focus of any 
object ſituated near the mirrour will have its diſtance 
from the vertex more or leſs than half the radius; the 
rule in all caſes being as follows: 

Multiply the diſtance of the object into the radius of 
the mirrour, and divide the product by the ſum of the 
ras and twice the diſtance of the object; the quotient 
will be the focal diſtance of a convex mirrour. 

Again for a concave mirrour, the ſame product of the 
radius into the diſtance of the object, divided by the dif- 
rence of radius and twice the diſtance of the object, 
wil! give the focal diſtance VF or V V., And here we 
are to obſerve, that, as twice the diſtance of thi} object, 
1s letter or greater than the radius, ſo the focus-will be 
politire or negative, that is, behind the glaſs or before it. 

þ ve 1Mage of the object is formed in the focus proper 
ane : and, fince the writers on optics demon- 
n the angles under which the object OB (fig. 15.) 

es image J W are ſeen from the center or vertex 


vi = mirrour C are always equal, it follows, that the 
vl, II. No. 66. 
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image I W will be always in proportion to the object 
OB, as the focal diſtance V F to the object's diſtance 
GV. The poſition of the object will be always erect at 
a poſitive focus, or behind the ſpeculum; diminiſhed by 
a convex, and magnihed by a concave one, Hence, ſince 
a convex has but one, viz. an aftirmative focus, ſo it can 
never magnity any object, howſoever poſited before it. 

The poſition of the image in a negative focus, or that 
before the glats, will be ever inverted ; and, if nearer the 
vertex than the center C, it will be leſs ; it farther from 
It, it will be greater than the object; but in the center 
it will be equal to the object, and ſeem to touch it, 

The image formed by a plane ſpeculum is ereQ ; large 
as the lifez at the ſame apparent diſtance behind the 
glaſs as the object is before it; and on the ſame fide of 
the glaſs with the object. Thoſe properties render this 
ſort of mirrour of moſt common ule, viz. a looking-glaſs. 

If the rays fall directly, or nearly ſo, on a plane 
mirrour and the object be opaque, there will be but one 
ſingle image formed, or at leaſt be viſible; and that b 
the ſecond ſurface of the ſpeculum, and not by the firſt, 
through which the rays do molt of them pals, 

But if the object be luminous, and the rays fall very 
obliquely on the ſpeculum, there will be more than one 
image formed, to an eye placed in a proper poſition to 
view them. The firſt image being formed by the firſt 


] ſurface will not be ſo bright as the ſecond, which is 


formed by the ſecond ſurface, "The third, fourth, &c. 
images, are produced by ſeveral reflexions of the rays 
between the two ſurfaces of the ſpeculum; and, ſince 
ſome light is loſt by each reflection, the mages from the 
ſecond will appear ſtill more faint and obſcure, to theeighth, 
ninth, or tenth, which can ſcarcely be diſcerned at all, 
MISDEMEANOR, in law, lignifies a heinous 
oftence or fault, particularly in the execution of an office. 
MISEN, or Mizzx, in a ſhip. See the article MizeN. 
MISERERE MEI, in medicine, the name by which 
ſome call the iliac paſſion, 
MISERICORDIA, mercy, in law, an arbitrary 


amerciament or puniſhment impoſed on anyperſon for an 


| offence; the entry whereof is always ideo in miſericordia. 


If a man be unreaſonably amerced in a court not of 
record, as a court- baron, &c. there is a writ called mo- 
derata miſericordia, directed to the lord or his bailiff, 
commanding them to take moderate amerciaments, 

MISEEASANCE, in law, a miſdeed or treſpaſs. 

MISNA, Mi/chna, a part of the Jewiſh talmud, 
which conſiſts of various traditions of the Jews, and 
explanations of ſeveral paſſages of fcripture, 

'The miſna contains the text; and the gemara, which 
is the ſecond part of the talmud, contains the com- 
mentaries. 

The miſna is written in a much purer ſtile, and is not 
near ſo full of dreams and viſions as the gemara. 

MISNOMER, in law, a wrong name, or the uſing 
one name for another. 

. MISPRISION, in law, denotes a negle& or over- 
ight. | 

2 of Clerks, a neglect of clerks in writin 
or keeping records ; by which no proceſs ſhall be 3 
or diſcontinued. 

MisPR1510N of Treaſon, a negligence in not revealing 
treaſon, where a perſon knows it to be committed ; for 
which the offenders are to ſuffer impriſonment during 
the king's pleaſure, and to loſe their goods, and the 
profit of their lands during their lives, 

MisPR1s10N of Felony, is only finable by the juſtices 
before whom the party 1s attainted. | | 

MISSELTOE, Viſcum, in natural hiſtory, This 
plant is never found upon the earth; it grows upon the 
oak, apple, plum, pear, acacia of America, and ſeveral 
other trees. That which is found in the wood of Vin- 
cennes, occupies the beſt branches of the white thorn, 
on whoſe branches neither earth, nor any other matter, 
is to be found, which may ſeem proper to make the 
ſeeds of this plant grow. There is firſt diſcovered only 

a tumour in thoſe parts to which the miſſeltoe has faſtened 
itſelf : its flowers grow by three's, at the diviſion and 
extremities of the branches ; each flower is a yellowiſh 
baſon, of about three lines diameter, of the thickneſs of, 


Spaniſh leather, cut into four ſegments, rounded in three 
3 points 
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points, and oppoſite to each other, in form of a croſs, 
in ſuch a manner that thoſe which are oppoſite are equal 
betwecn themſelves, but unequal with reſpect to the 
others; each ſegment is raiſed with a little bump, paler 
than the reſt, and divided into apartments full of little 
oval holes filled with duſt reſembling flower of ſulphur, 
or that which flows from the ſummit of other plants, 

The flowers of miſſeltoe produce nothing; the fruits 
grow upon diſſerent branches from thoſe which bear the 
flowers ; theſe branches are found fometimes upon the 
ſmall plant that bears the flowers; and ſometimes alſo 
upon plants which bear only fruit. 

Theſe fruits are diſpoſed, alſo, by threes at the ex- 
tremitics of the branches ; each fruit begins by a little 
oval embryon, encompaſſed with four thick yellow leaves, 
half a line long, pointed, and eafily falling off; this 
embryon thickens inſenſibly, and forms an oval berry, 
three lines long, like a little pearl, filled with a flat feed 
ſhaped like a heart covered with a filver-coloured mem- 
brane, very fine and full of glue, that is to ſay, a very 
viſcid, whitiſh, and ſweetiſh ſubſtance in which the ſeed 
naturally germinates, and puſhes forth two radicles out 
of the fide of its notch, 

Miſſeltoe is accounted a cephalic and nervine medicine, 
particularly uſeful for all kinds of convulſion fits, for 
the apoplexy, palſy, and vertigo ; for which purpoſes, 
ſome prefer the miſſeltoe of the hazel to that of the oak. 
They who have a-mind to know all the virtues of this 
yn, may conſult Sir John Colbatch's Diſcourſe of the 

ifleltoe. 

MISSEN-MasT, or Mizzen-Maft of a ſhip, a maſt 
that ſtands neareſt the ſtern, See the article SHIP. 

Mi1sstn-Sai/, that belonging to the miſſen- yard. 

MISSIONARY, an eccleſiaſtic who is ſent by the 
Chriſtian church into Pagan countries, to convert the 
natives to chriſtianity. 

Among all the Chriſtian communions, the church of 
Rome has ever been the moſt zealous in making proſelytes; 
there are, in France and other Popiſh countries, ſeveral 
congregations of miſſionaries, whoſe principal end is to 
be employed on miſſions, and to inſpire into the young 
clerks the ſpirit of piety and devotion, which is neceſſary 
for the worthy diſcharge of their miniſtry. 

MISSIVE, ſomething ſent to another, particularly a 
letter on buſineſs. 

MIST, the ſame with fog. See the article Fos. 

MIS V, in natural hiſtory, a vitriolic mineral, which 
principally difters from the chalcitis, in that it contains 
no Cupreous vitriol, but only that of iron, See the ar- 
ticle CHALCITIS. 

MITE, a ſmall coin, fermerly current, which was 
equal to a third of a farthing. 

It alſo denotes a ſmall weight among the moneyers, 
which is equal to the twentieth part of a grain, and is 
divided into twenty-four doits. 

MITHRIDATE, Mithridatium, in pharmacy, an 
antidote in form of an electuary, chiefly againſt poiſon, 

It is one of the capital officinals, conſiſting of a vaſt 
number of ingredients, many of whick might have been 
better left out, as they bear no affinity to the main deſign 
of the whole. It would make-a much better medicine, if 
the other ingredients of the right intention were pro- 
portionably increaſed, ſo as to make the opium ſtill bear 
the ſame proportion to the whole. 


Mithridate is greatly uſed as a cordial, an opiate, and 


a ſudorific. Its doſe is from one ſcruple to two drachms, 
and is a much better medicine, as a cordial and alexi- 
harmic, than the Venice treacle. 
MITRAL VaLves, Faluule Mitrales, in anatomy, 
certain valves in the heart. See the article HEART. 


MITRE, Mitra, an ornament worn on the head by | 
matter, with all its parts and proportions, in order for 


biſhops, and certain abbots, on particular occaſions, 
Mirkk, in architecture, among the workmen denotes 

an angle, that is exactly 45% If the angle be the 

quarter of a right angle, they call it a half-mitre. 


To deſcribe theſe angles they have a mitre-ſquare with | 
which they ſtrike mitre- lines on their quarters or battens; 


and for diſpatch have a mitre-box made of two pieces of 
wood, each about an inch thick; one nailed upright on 
the edge of the other ; the upper piece hath the mitre-lines 
ſtruck upon it on both ſides, and a kerf to direct the ſaw 
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having no calyptre. Theſe two kinds of heads are, i 


XO 


in cutting ſuch joints readily, by only applying th 
into this box. W 
MITTIMUS, in law, a writ by which record 
ordered to be transferred from one court to anothe— 1 * 
times immediately as out of the King's Bench v 


Exchequer, and ſomctimes by a certiorari into CU. we 
and from thence by a mittimus into another court Fe: bn! 

It alſo denotes a precept in writing directed by a 11. . 
of peace to a gaoler for the receiving and ſafe Kc.“ our. 
felon or ſome other offender. de i 

MIX'T Bor, in philoſophy, that which is c m. 
pounded of divers elements or principles, Where. 2 
ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from ſimple or elementar; . oth 
conſiſting of one principle only. "The ſchool-mez 4 - 
ſtinguiſh mixt bodies into perfect and imperfect. | 


Perfect mixts are the claſs of animated bodies, wh, 
the elements they are compoſed of are transformed h.; 
perfect mixture, ſuch as plants, beaſts, and men. 5 

Imperfect are inanimate bodies, the forms of w;. 
continue ftill the ſame as the ingredients that compo 
them, ſuch as meteors, minerals, metals, &c. 

MNEMONIC, fomething relating to the memgy 
See the article MEMORx. N 

MNIUM, in botany, a genus of moſſes, conſiſin, 
of ſtalks furniſhed with leaves, and producing capſs 
raiſed on pedicles, like thoſe of the other moſſes of this 
claſs; but beſides theſe, there are other pedicles, ben. 
ing a kind of naked heads, with a duſty ſurface, 4 
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ſome ſpecies, produced on the ſame plant; and in other; 
on different plants of the fame ſpecies. The pedicly 
that ſupport the capſules are long and naked; where 
thoſe ſupporting the duſty heads are thort, and in (vm; 
ſpecies furniſhed with ſhort leaves. 

MOAR-Lovxx, in huſbandry, a ſort of blight, which 
happens moſtly on light land, from the earth's ſinkins 
away from the roots, 1o that the plants fall down to th 
earth, 

To remedy this, they turn a ſhallow furrow againf 
the rows, when they are ſtrong enough to bear it, and 
when the mould is 255 and dry; for then, the motion of 
the ſtalks by the wind, will cauſe ſuch earth to run through 
the rows, and ſettle about the roots, and cover them, 

MOAT, or DiTcH, in fortification, a deep trench 
dug round the rampart of a fortified place, to prevent 
ſurprizes. 

The brink of the moat, next the rampart, is called 
the ſcarpe; and the oppoſite one, the counter: ſcarpe. 

MOBILE, or PRIxũ uu MoiLE, the ninth ſphere te 


in the Ptolemaic Syſtem of Aſtronomy, be 
MODE, Modus, in philoſophy, denotes the manner 

of a thing's exiſtence, which is twofold, viz. ſimple or th 

mixed, in 
Simple modes are only combinations of the ſame ſimple ſc 

idea: thus by adding units together, in diſtinct ſeparate n 

collections, we come by all the ſeveral modes of numbers, ni 

as a dozen, a ſcore, a thouſand, &c. ki 


Mixed modes, on the _— are compounded of 


ſimple ideas of different kinds, as beauty, which conſiſts f. 
in a certain compoſition of colour and figure, cauſing t 
delight in the beholder : ſuch alſo is theft, which is the d 
concealed change of the poſſeſſion of a thing, without P 


the conſent of the proprietor. 

Mops, in muſic, is defined to be a particular manne! 
of conſtituting the octave; or it is the melodious conſtitu- 
tion of the octave ; as it conſiſts of ſeven eſſential ſounc:, 
beſides the key or fundamental. See the article Ocrayk. 

MODEL, in a general ſenſe, an original pattem, 
propoſed for any one to copy or imitate. 

This word is particularly uſed in building, for an 
artificial pattern made in wood, ſtone, plaſter, or other 


the better conducting and executing ſome great work, 
and to give an idea of the effe& it will have in large. la 
all great buildings, it is much the ſureſt way to make 2 
model in relievo, and not to truſt to bare deſign d 
draught, There are alſo models for the building of is, 
and for extraordinary ſtair-caſes, &c. 

They alſo uſe models in painting and ſculpture; 
whence, in the academies, they give the term mode (0 


a naked man or woman, diſpoſed in ſeveral Ro 


MO G 
mr opportunity to the ſcholars to deſign him in 
a $66 Views and attitudes. 
OPERATOR, in the ſchools, the perſon who 
e at a diſpute, or in a public aſiembly: thus, the 
FP of the annual aſtembly of the church of Scot- 
poet 2 ſtiled moderator. We 
"A )DERN, in a general ſenſe, ſomething new, or of 
; ime, in oppoltition to what is antique Or ancient; 
_— DI KICATION, in philoſophy, that which 
x en thing, or gives it this or that manner of being. 
. „ DILLION 5, in architecture, are ornaments in 
4 iche of the Ionic, Corinthian, and compoſite 


the com 
_ FRAERHIEE l , 
* i mons are little inverted conſoles or brackets, 


Us. 1] he mo ay \ | | brat 

like an 8. under the Jouit of the corniche, ieeming ro 
en ſupport the projecture of the Jarmier, though really no 
V1 other than ornaments. 


Ihe modillion is ſometimes called mutule; though the 
mutule be peculiar to the Doric order, and the mo- 
dulion to the higher orders. ; 

Modilllons mould be placed over the middle of the 

column: they are particularly uſed in the Corinthian 
oder, where they are cariched with ſculpture, 
The inter-modillions or diſtances between them de- 
dend on the intercolumniaticns, which oblige the mo- 
[lions to be made of a certain length and breadth, to 
render the intervals perfect ſquares. 


Mocdlillions ſhould be fo adjuſted, as that, when the 
ouders are placed over one another, there be the ſame 
number in the upper as in the lower order, and that they 
fall perpendicularly over each other. | ; 

editions are alto uſed under the corniches of pedi- 
meits which ſome would have to repreſent puriins, and 
thoſe at the eaves, rafters. Daviler rather takes them 
for a Lind of inverted conſoles or corbels. 

MODLIUS, in antiquity, a kind of dry meaſure 
amons the Romans for ſeveral forts of grain. 

t contained 32 heminæ, or 16 ſextaries, or 4 of the 
amphora, equivalent to the Engliſh peck. 

MODULATION, in mutic, the art of keeping in 
and occalionally changing the key, and returning to it 
main without offence to the ear. 

"As to the manner in which the modulation from one 
key to another may be performed, ſo that the tranſition 
may be eaſy, no preciſe rules can be fixed; for though 
it be chiefly performed by the help of the ſeventh g of 
the key into which the harmony 1s to be changed, whether 
it be flat or ſharp; yet the manner of doing it is fo ex- 


en tenfive, as no rules can circumſcribe, It may in general 
be conceived thus: 
er The feventh g in either a ſharp or flat key is the 
or third g to the fifth F of the key, by which the cadence 
in the key is chiefly performed; and, by being only a 
le ſemi-tone under the key, is thereby the moſt proper 
te note to Jead into it. Inſomuch that the ſeventh g is 
s, never heard in any of the parts, but the car expects the 
key ſhould ſucceed it; for, whether it be uſed as a third 
of or 2 fixth, it always affects us with fo imperfect a ſen- 
ts ſation, that we naturally expect ſomething more perfect 
1 to follow, which cannot be more eaſily accomplithed than 
e by the ſmall interval of a ſemi- tone, to pals into the 


perfect harmony of the key. 

MODULE, in architegure, a certain meaſure for 
regulating the proportions of columns, and the ſ ymmetry 
or diſttibution of the whole building, 

Architects uſually chuſe the diameter or ſemi-diameter 
| a the bottom of the column for their module; and this 
they tuddvide into parts or minutes, 

There are two ways of determining the proportions of 
deuames ; the firſt by a fixed ſtandard meaſure, which 
W wiuaily the diameter of the lower part of the column, 
_ a module, ſubdivided into ſixty parts, called 
. In the ſecond there are no minutes nor an 
132 of the module; but it is divided oc- 

b. J to as many parts as are judged neceſſary. 
0th theſe manners, according to Perrault, have been 
＋ Ty "= ancient, as well as modern architects ; 
"% conc, which was that chiefly uſed among the 

nts, he thinks preferable, 
me T or MoxGurs, hoards or tribes of 
e artars, on the north of India, from whom the 
2 
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moguls or ſovereigns of India, as well as of the Uſheg— 
Lartars, are delcended, 

MOHAIR, in commerce, the hair of a Kind of coat, 
frequent about Angoura, in Turky ; the inhabits of 
which ciiyareall employedinthemanutaciures of cambiets, 
made ot this hair, 

MOINEAU, in fortification, is a flat baſtion raiſed 
between two other baſtions, when a re-entering angle 
before a curtain is too long. Ihe moincau is coinmonly 
joined to the curtain, but it is ſometintes ſeparated trom 
it by a fols, in which caſe it is called a detached batt ion. 
The moineau is not raiſed fo high as the works of 
the place, becauſe it ought to be cxpoſed to the fire 
of the place in caſe the enemy ſhould lodge themſelv<s 
in it. 

MOISTURE, a term ſometimes uſed to denote ani- 
mal ituids, the juices of plants, or dampneſs of the air 
or other bodies. 

Radical MorsTURE, among phyſicians, ſignifies a 
vital fluid, which nouriſhes and maintains lite, as oil does 
a lamp. 

MOLARS, or DenTes MoLarrs, in anatomy, the 
* teeth, called in Engliſh grinders, 

1OLE, Talpa, in zoology, makes a genus of qua- 
drupeds, of the order of the feræ, thus characteriſed: 
the feet arc tormed like hands, and calculated for digging z 
and it has no excernal ears, 

Ot this genus there are two ſpecies: 1, The common 
mole, a well known little animal, of a bluifth black co- 
lour ; very miſchievous to the ſacmers, by throwing up 
the ground of their pattures. 2, the pointed tail-leis 
mole, ſomewhat larger than the common kind : it is of a 
mixed colour, in which a purp!.iih and yellowiſh tinge 
ſeem the prevailing ones, It is a native on, and lives 
under ground, like the common mole, 

MoLt, Mola carnea, in medicine, a maſs of fleſhy 
matter, of a ſpherical figure, generated in the uterus, or 
womb, and ſometimes miſtaken for a child. Its ſize is 
various, from that of a large nut to that of a fœtus. 
Some moles are ſoft and ſpongy, and others mem— 
branous, with a cavity in the middle. Sometimes 
they are filled with ſerious matter, and ſometimes with 
hydatides, 

More, Aoles, is a maſſive work of large ſtones laid 
in the ſea by means of cofferdams, extending before a 
port, either to defend the harbour from the impetuoſity 
of the wavcs, or to prevent the paſſage of ſhips without 
leave, 

MOLINE, or CRross-MovuLin, in heraldry, the 
ſame with that called Fer de moulin. See the article 
FER pt MovurLin, 

MOLLUGO, baftard-madder, in botany, a plant 
of the triandria-trigynia claſs, without any flower 
petals. Its fruit is a capſule of a ſomewhat oval figure, 
with three cells, in cach of which there is a number of 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

It is ſaid to have the ſame medicinal virtues as madder. 

MOLOSSES, in commerce, the thick fluid matter 
remaining after the ſugar is made, reſembling ſyrup. 
See the article SUGAR. 

MOLOSSUS, in Greek and Latin poetry, a foot 
compoſed of three long ſyllables, as delectant. 

MOLTA, or MoLTUkA, a toll or duty formerly 
paid by vaſſals to their lord, for grinding their corn in 
his mill. . 

MOLTING;, the change of feathers, hairs, or horne, 
in birds and beaſts, 

MOLUCCA-Bxans, Moluccella, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the flower of which is monopetalous and 
labiated ; the upper-lip being entire, and the lower one 
trifid: the ſeeds are turbinated, and contained in the 
bottom of the cup. 

MOMENT, in the doctrine of time, an inſtant, or 
the molt minute and indiviſible part cf duration, Sce the 
article TIME. 

Strictly ſpeaking, however, a moment ought not to 
be conſidered as any part of time, but only as the termi- 
nation or limit thereof, 

MoMENT, in the doctrine of infinites, denotes the 
ſame with infiniteſimal. See the article INFINITESIMAL, 

MOMENTUM, in mechanics, ſignifies the ons 
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with impetus, or the quantity of motion in a moving 
body; which is always equal to the quantity of matter, 
multiplied into the velocity; or, which is the ſame thing, 
it may be conAdered as a rectangle under the quantity of 
matter and velocity. See the article MoTion, 

MONADELPHIA, in, botany, a claſs of plants, the 
ſixteenth in order, ſo called becaufe the ſtamina of the 
flowers are ſo interwoven as to form one body ; or 
rather, becauſe the ſtamina are connected, or coaleſce at 
the baſe, 

MONANDRIA, in botany, a claſs of plants, the 
firſt in order, with only one ſtamen, or male part in 
each flower. 

The monandria are ſubdivided into two orders, 
which are denominated monandria-monogynia, and mo- 
nandria-digynia, according as they contain one or two 
ſtyles. 

"MONARDIA, in botany, a genus of plants, with a 
monopetalous flower, the rim of which is ringent: the 
ſeeds are four in number, roundiſh, and contained in the 
bottom of the cup. 

MONASTERY, a convent, or houſe built for the 
reception and entertainment of monks, mendieant friars, 
or nuns, whether. it be an abbey, priory, &c, 

MONASTIC, ſomething belonging to monks. 
the article Monks. 

MONDAY, Dies Lune, the ſecond day of the week, 
ſo called as being anciently ſacred to the moon, q. d. 
moon-day. 

MONEY, Moncta, a piece of matter, commonly 
metal, to which public authority has affixed a certain 
value and weight to ſerve as a medium in commerce, 

Money is uſually divided into real and imaginary, 
Real money includes all coins, whether gold, filver, 
copper, or the like; ſuch as guineas, crowns, piſtoles, 
pieces of eight, ducats, &c, | 

Imaginary money, or money of account, is that which 
has never exiſted, or, at leaſt, which does not exiſt in 
real ſpecies ; but is a denomination invented or retained 
to facilitate the ſtating of accounts, by keeping*them ſti] 
on a fixed footing, not to be changed like current coins, 
which the authority of the ſovereigns ſometimes raiſes 
or lowersaccording tothe exigences of the ſtate, of which 
kinds are pounds, livers, marks, maravedes; &c. 

MONEYERS, Moxxy oxs, or Mon1rss, officers of 
the mint, who work and coin gold and filver money, 
and anſwer all waſte and charges. 

MONITORY L#1rTExs, are letters of warning and 
admonition, ſent from an eccleſiaſtical judge, upon in- 
formation of ſcandals and abuſes, within the cognizance 
of his court, 

MONK, anciently denoted a perſon who retired from 
the world, to give himſelf up entirely to devotion, 
ſolitude, and abſtinence. 

The antient monks, were diſtinguiſhed into ſolitaries, 
thoſe who lived alone; coenobiits, thoſe who lived in 
community in the ſame houſe; and farabaites, thoſe who 
ſtrolled about. 

Th: ir houſes were monaſtries and lauræ. 

Thoſe called monks now-a-days are cœnobites, who 
live in a monaſtery or convent. 

Cloifkered MoxKs, thoſe who actually reſide in the 
houſe, in contradiſtinCtion to extra-monks who have be- 
nefices depending on the monaltery. 

Monks are diitinguiſhed, alſo, into reformed who 
have power from the civil and ecleſiaſtical authority to 
retrieve the ancient diſcipline which had been relaxed, 
and inte ancient, who live in the convent according to 
its firſt eſtabliſhment. 

Anciently the monks were laymen ; but pope Cyricias 
was the firit who called them to the clericate, and ever 
ſince the prieſthood has been uſually united to the monaſtic 
profeſſion. 

MONOCHORD, a muſical inſtrument, to try the 
variety and proportion of muſical ſounds, 

The ancient monochord conſiſted of a rule divided and 
fubdivided into divers parts, whereon there was a ſtring 

retty well ſtretched upon two bridges, at each extremity. 
In the middle was a moveable bridge, called magas, 
whereby, in applying it to the different diviſions of the 
line, the ſounds were tound to be in the ſame proportion 


See 


in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; but that in 
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to one another, as the diviſions of the line cut hy 
bridge were. e 
It is called the harmonical canon, as ſe; 
meaſure the degrees of gravity and acuteneſs of u. 
When the chord was divided into equal parts oo 
the terms were as 1 and 1, they called them uniſon, * 
as to 2 to 1, octaves or diapaſonsz when as * 
fifths, or diapentes; if as 4 to 3, fourths or diate | 
if as 5 to 4, diton or a greater third ; if as 6 to 85 1 
diton, or leſſer third; laſtly, if as 24 to 25, a,” 
diton, or dieſis. Aer. 


Dr. Wallis has taught the diviſion of the mo 
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a : k ſtrum 
is now diſuſed, the modern mu ine 
33 , fic not requiring any jug 
MonocmorD, alſo denotes any muſical ; 
that conſiſts only of one ſtring. 7 'nffrumey 
MONODY, in ancient poetry, 
of ſong, | 
"MONOECI 
1 A, in botany, one of Linnæus' 
of plants, the rn in order; in „ 
oy _ female flowers are placed ſeparately al 
ame plant, or rather on different ſtal | 
the — root. 5 nn 
Of the plants belonging to this claſs, ſome have oy 
one ſtamen, and others have three, four, five, {x 
more ſtamina; whence the ſubordinate orders of A 
noecia-monandria, monoecia-triandria, &c, other; * 
2 monadelphous, others ſyngeneſious, and others — 
rous. 2 
MONOGRAM, a character or cypher, compoſed a 
one, two, or more letters, interwoven ; being a kind d 
abbreviation of a name, anciently uſed as a ſeal, bad 
arms, &c. ; bow. 
MONOLOGUE, a dramatic ſcene, in which 1 
perſon appears alone on the ſtage, and ſpeaks to himſelf 
MONOMIAL, in algebra, a root or quantity tha 
has only one name or member, as ab, a ab, &c. ; 
A monomial may be either rational or irrational. 
MONOPETALOUS, in botany, is applied to 
flowers that have only one undivided leaf. 
MONOPOLY, in commerce, denotes when a Per. 
ſon makes Himſelf ſole maſter of a commodity, manu- 
facture, &c. in order to enhance the price thereof, 
There are two kinds of monopoly, when a perſon 
buys up corn, &e. to retail it again at an advanced 
price; or when a patent is procured, prohibiting any 
other perſon to ſel] a certain commodity but the patentee, 
MONOPTERE, in architecture, a kind of temple. 
round, and without walls, having a dome ſupported by 
columns. 
MONOPTOTON, in grammar, a noun that has 
only one caſe, as inficias, 
MONOPYRENEOUS, in botany, ſuch fruit as 
contains only one ſeed or kernel, 
MONORHYME, a piece of poetry, in which all 
the verſes end with the ſame rhyme. 
MONOSTICH, an epigram that conſiſts of only one 
ſingle verſe. | 
ONOSYLLABLE, in grammar, a word that con- 
fiſts of only one ſyllable, and is compoſed of either one 
or more letters pronounced at the ſame time. 
MONOTHELITES, a ſect of Chriſtians in the ſe- 
venth century, ſo called from their maintaining that, 
though there were two natures in Jeſus Chriſt, the human 
and divine, there was but one will, which was tie 
divine, | 
MONOTONY, an uniformity of ſound, or a faut 
in pronunciation, when a long ſeries of words are deli- 
vered in one unvaried tone, i 
MONSOON, in phyſiology, a ſpecies of trade. uind, 
in the Eaſt Indies, which for f months blows conſtantly 
the ſame way, and the contrary way the other ſix mon 
dee the article WIND. 2 
However, it ought to be obſerved, that the points of 
the compaſs from whence the monſoons blow, as well 28 
the times of their ſhifting, differ in different parts of 
Indian ocean, | 
The cauſe of monſoons is this: when the ſun apptosches 


a mournfy] 1: 
ſung by a perſon all alone to give — 1 


the northen tropic, there are countries, 28 _ * 
4 * 
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5, fadia, &c. which become hotter, and reſſect 
nn nan the ſeas beyond the equator, which the 
8 arg the winds, therefore, inſtead of blowing 
3 2 to the parts under the equator, blow the 
a ee and, when the ſun leaves thoſe countries, 
wag 52 the other tropic, the winds turn about, 
tor on the oppoſite point of the compaſs. | 

ONSTER, Menfirum, in general, denotes any 
\. Hon that deviates from the ſpecies to which it be- 
* vhether with reſpect to the number or diſpoſition 
- arts; in which ſenſe, a man with ſix fingers on 
ad or fix toes on each foot, is a monſter. But 
term monſter ſcems to be chiefly applied to ſuch 
ions as deviate very much from the ordinary courſe 


NS TRANS de Droit, a writ iſſuing out of 
ncery, for reſtoring a perſon to lands or tenements 
are his by right, though found in the poſſeſſion of 
ver lately dead. 5 : | 
"NSTRAVERUNT, a writ. which lies for a 
t who holds by free charter in antient demeſn, 
being diſtrained for the payment of any ſervice 
ary to the liberty he either does or ought to enjoy. 
IONTH, Men/is, the twelfth part of a year. 

here are divers kinds of years and months, according 
he particular luminary, by whoſe revolutions 2 
determined, and the particular purpoſes for whic 


hs, &c. 

- MoxTns, is the ſpace of time wherein the ſun 
; through an entire ſign of the ecliptic. 

ace, the ſolar months will be unequal ; ſince the 
js longer in _ through the winter ſigns than 
of the ſummer, But as he travels through all the 
ein 365 days, five hours, wag Nr ex minutes, the 
tity of a mean month will be had by dividing that 
er by twelve. On this principal the quantity of a 
month will be found thirty days, ten hours, twenty- 
minutes, five ſeconds. 

rar Mox rs, are either ſynodical, periodical or 
native, 

kar Hnadica! MonTH, lunar month, or lunation, 
ſpace of time between two conjunctions of the 
with the ſun, or betwixt two new moons. 

month, according to mean motion, is 29 days, 
FR, 44*; 2's 1“. 

ur periadical MonTH, the ſpace of time wherein 
pon makes her revolution through the zodiac, or 


has in ſhe returns to the ſame point. 
is month, according to mean motion, is 27 days, 
{ub Is, 43, 8”. 
r antient Romans made uſe of lunar months, that 
h all ately conſiſted of 29 and 30 days. They had 
terms ineach month, viz. calends, nones, and ides, 
7 one ar illuminative MonTH, the ſpace from the firſt 
the moon's appearance after a new moon, to her 
con- ppearance after the new moon following. 
one * Quantity of this month is not always the ſame. 
* the Turks and Arabs compute their time, 
e le- 


cal or natural MoNTH, is that meaſured by 
kt interval correſponding to the motion of the 
oon, as the ſolar and lunar months. 

"0 c mmen oN H, an interval of a certain num- 
Whole days, approaching nearly to the quantity 
© zronomical month, either ſolar or lunar. 

war MoxTHs, conſiſt alternately of 29 and 30 
| - Bt two of theſe months will be equal to two 
* ons abating for the odd minutes : and, 
55 * © new moon will be hereby kept to the 
Ag uch civil month for a long time together. 
17 o make them keep conſtant pace together, 
; each 948 months, a month of 29 days muſt 
© elle every 33d month muſt. confiſt of thirty 
month was j 
dil the ti 
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n uſe among the Jews, Greeks, and 

tee M1 me of Julius Czfar. 

exc. 5» Are to conſiſt alternately of 30 and 

ould cg ge Month, which, for every fourth 

Im wa nſiſt of 30 days, and the other years 29. 
* Mtroduced by Julius Cæſar. 


A . 
IL K. Ne 2 Sextilis or 6th month was deno- 


are deſtined, as ſolar months, lunar months, civil 
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minated Auguſtus in honour of him; and, to make th 

compliment {till greater, a day was added thereto, o 
that it now conſiſted of 31 days: to make up for which 
a day was taken from February, ſo that henceforward it 
had only 28 days, and every third year 29, though before 
it commonly conſiſted of 29. 

Philoſophical Mox ru, in chemiſtry, the ſpace of 40 
days and nights. | 

MONT Pagnzte, in fortification, an eminence where 
perſons poſt themſelves out of the reach of cannon, to ſee 
a camp, fiege, battle, &c. without being expoſed to 
danger: it is alſo called the poſt of the invulnerable. 

ONUMENT, in architecture, a building deſtined 
to preſerve the memory of ſomething remarkable, ſuch 
as a triumphal arch, mauſoleum, pyramid, &c. 

The firſt monuments among the antients were their 
tombſtones. Such as were ſquare in their baſe, and 
equally deep throughout their whole length, the Greeks 
called 557aas:; hence were derived our ſquare pilaſters or 
attic columns. They called thoſe 5a, which, being 
round in their baſe, ended in a point at top: hence dimi- 
niſhed columns. 

Pyramids were thoſe ſquare at the foot, terminatin 
in a point à top, in manner of a funeral pile. And 
obeliſks were thoſe whoſe baſes were more in length than 
breadth, and which roſe gradually diminiſhing to a very 
great height, like the ſpits for roaſting the fleſh of theit 
{acrifice, called obeli, g. 

The monument, in London, is a magnificent pillar, 
erected by order of parliament, in memory of the burn- 
ing of the city, anno 1666, in the very place where the 
fire begun. | | 

It is of the Doric order, 202 feet high from the ground, 
15 fect in diameter; all of ſolid Portland ſtone, with a 
ſtair-caſe in the middle of black marble, The pedeſtal 
is 21 feet ſquare, and 40 high, the front being adorned 
with curious baſſo relievo's, and inſcriptions, &c. which 
denote the purport of its erection, 

MOOD, Syllegeftic Moor, in logic, a proper diſ- 
poſition of the ſeveral propoſitions of a ſyllogiſin in re- 
ſpect of quantity and quality : that is, ſuch wherein the 
antecedent being true, the conſequent, in virtue of the 
form, cannot be falſe. 3 | 

There are two kinds of moods ; the one direct, and 


the other indirect. 


Diredt Moop, is that wherein the concluſion is drawn 
from the premiſſes directly and immediately, as every 
animal is a living thing; every man is an animal: there- 
fore, every man is a living thing. 

Indiret Moon, that wherein the concluſion follows 
from the premiſles not imm diately, but by means of a 
converſion, as every animal is a living thing ; every 
man is an animal; therefore, ſome living thing is a man. 

There are 14 direct moods, belonging to the firſt hgure';, 
4 to the 2d, and 6 to the gd, 

They are denoted by fo many artificial words, viz, 
1. Barbara, celarent, darii, ferioque. 4. Baralip, 
celantes, dabitis, fapiſmo, friſeſom. 2, Celare, came- 
ſtres, feſtino, baroco, 3. Darapti, felapton, diſamis, 
datiſi, bocardo, feriſon. 

Each word conſiſts of three ſyllables, denoting the 
three propoſitions of a ſyllogiſm, as major, minor, and 
concluſion. The vowel A denotes an univerfal affirmative 
propoſition; E an univerſal negative; I a particular 
affirmative ; and O a particular negative. 

Moop, in grammar, denotes the different manners of 
conjugating verbs, according to the different actions or 
affectiens to be expreſſed, as ſhewing, commanding, 
wiſhing, &c. Hence ariſe 5 moods, the indicative, impe- 
rative, optative, ſubjunctive, and infinitive. 

MOON, Luna, ), in aſtronomy, a ſatellite, or 
ſecondary planet, always attendant on our earth, 

Aſtronomers have drawn the face of the moon, accor- 
ding as it is feen with the beſt teleſcopes ; for which we 
are obliged to the accurate labours of the famous 
ſelenographers Florentious, Langrenus, John Hevelius 
of Dantzic, Grimaldus and Ricciolus, Italians; who 
have taken particular care to note all the ſhining parts of 
the moon's face, and, for the better diſtinguiſhing them, 
my have given to each part a proper name. Langrenus 
an 


Ricciolus have divided the lunar regions among 
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the philoſophers and aſtronomers, and other eminent 
men; but Hevelius, fearing leſt the pibloſophers ſhould | 
quarrel about the diviſions of the lands, has ſpoiled them 
of this their property, and given the parts of the moon 
thoſe geographical names that belong to the different 
iſlands, countries, and ſeas, that belong to our earth, 
without any rezard to their ſituation and figure, See 
(Plate LXVII. fg. 3.) 

hat the ſurface of the moon is not ſmooth or even, 
but diverſified with hills and vales, continents and ſeas, 
lakes, &c. any one would imagine, who views her face 
through a large teleſcope. That the has a variety of hills 
and mountains is demonſtrable from the line which 
bounds the light and dark parts not being an even and 
regular curve, as it would be upon a ſmooth ſpherical 
ſurface, but an irregular broken line, full of dents and 
notches, | 

Alſo becauſe ſome ſmall, and many large bright ſpots 
appear in the dark portion, ſtanding out at ſeveral 
diſtances from the boundary line ; which ſpots in a few 
hours become larger, and at laſt unite with the enligh- 
tened portion of the diſk. 

On the other hand, we obſerve many ſmall ſpots inter- 
ſperſed all over the bright part, ſome of which have their 
dark ſides next the fun, and their oppoſite ſides very 
bright and circular, which infallibly proves them to be 
deep, hollow, round cavities; of which there are two 
very remarkable ones near together on the upper part, 
and may be viewed exceedingly plain, when the moon is 
about four or five days old. The depth of theſe lunar 
cavities prodigiouſly exceeds the height of the mountains, 
and conſequently the ſurface of the moon has but little 
reſemblance to that of the earth in theſe reſpects. 

Since, then, the moon's ſurface appears to be ſo very 
mountainous and irregular, it has been a queſtion, how 
it comes to paſs tkat the bright circular limb of the diſk 
does not appear jagged and irregylar, as well as the 
curve bounding the light and dark parts: in anſwer to 
this, it muſt be conſidered that, if the ſurface of the moon 
had but one row of mountains placed round the limb of 
the diſk, the ſaid bright limb would then appear 
irregularly indented ; but fince the ſurface is all over 
mountainous, and fince the viſible limb is to be conſi- 
dered not as a fingle curve line, but alarge zone, having 
many mountains one behind another, from the obſerver's 
eye, it is evident the mountains in ſome rows being 
oppoſite to the vales in others, will fill up the inequalities 
in the viſible limb in the remoter parts, which diminiſh 
to the ſight and blend with each other, ſo as to conſtitute, 
like the waves of the ſea, one uniform and even horizon, 
Whether there be ſeas, lakes, &c. in the moon, has 
been a queſtion long debated, but now concluded in the 
negative: for in thoſe large, dark regions, which were 
thought to be ſeas, we view, through a good teleſcope, 
many permanent bright ſpots, as alſo caverns and empty 
pits, whoſe ſhadows fall within them, which can never 
be ſeen in ſeas or any liquid ſubſtance. Their dark and 
duſky colour may proceed from a kind of matter or ſoil, 
which reflects light leſs than that of the other regions, 
Theſe ſpots have continued always the ſame unchangeably, 
ſince they were firſt viewed with a teleſcope ; though leſs 
alterations than what happen in the arth, in every ſeaſon 
of the year, by verdure, ſnow, inundations, and the like, 
would have cauſed a change in their appearance, But 
indeed as there are no ſeas nor rivers in the moon, and 
no atmoſphere, ſo of courſe there can be no clouds, rain, 
ſnow, or other meteors, whence 'ſuch changes might be 


expected. 


The moon has no atmoſphere; for were there an | 


atmoſphere of air like ours, it muſt neceſſarily obſcure 
the fixed ſtars in the moon's appulſe to them; but it has 
been obſerved that this never happens : on the contrary, 
they preſerve all their ſplendor to the moment of their 
occultation, and then diſappear inſtantaneouſly, and in 
the ſame manner they recover their light, when they 
appear again on the other ſide. 

The diſtance of our moon from the earth is determined 
by her horizontal parallax, or the angle which the ſemi- 
diameter of the earth ſubtends at the moon, viz, the angle 


AOC (Plate LXVII. fig. 4.) which is the difference 


from the ſurtace of the earth at A. "The former. 


between the true place of the moon's center O, when in 
4 
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the horizon, and the apparent place therect, 


by aſtronomical tables, the latter by obfert at 
the quantity of this difference, or angle, ,; , .* ® 
$7 12 =AVC. . 
If therefore we ſay, as the tangent of 7 1 
radius, ſo is AC=1 to CO=60,1; this , 
mean diſtance of the moon in ſemidiameter, 1 | 
Therefore, ſince one ſemidiameter of the earth e. er 
3982 miles, we have 3982 x C0, 18239318 x=004 
mean diſtance of the moon. Sls 
The moon's apparent ſemidiameter MO meaſure; 
her mean diſtance, 15' 38'"=q938" by the en 
which is the quantity of the angle M CO. Th 2 
diameter, therefore, is to the moon's, as 34 3 
. 32 tog 
that is, as 109 to 30, or, as 3, 63 to f. Wiss 


5 in 


0 FRO . * 
ſore — 7904=2192 miles the moon's diameter. 


Therefore the face of the earth, as it appears 1; f 
lunarians, is to the face of the moon, as it b 
us, as 109X1cg to zo 30, VIZ. as 11881 to 900 
as 12, 2 to 1. And the real bulk of the earth is to th 
of the moon as 109X 109X 109 to zo 30XÞ, viz, 
1295029 to 27000, that is as 1295 to 27, of 8 48 to 
ay nearly. 
Since, as we have ſhewn, the mean diſtance of the may 
is about 60 ſemi-diameters of the earth, at the diſtance 
the moon one degree of the earth's ſurface will ſubtend 
* of one minute, and will therefore be viſible; but 
a degree is equal to 694 miles; therefore a ſpot or pl 
of 70 miles in diameter, in the moon, will be juſt vi 
to the naked eye, Hence a teleſcope that magnifies abg 
100 times, will juſt diſcover a ſpot whoſe diancer 
15s of 70 miles, or g of a mile of 3698 feet: ud 
teleſcope that will magnify 1000 times, will (key 
object that is but 25 of a mile, that is, whoſe Cans 
1s but 370 feet, or little more than 120 yards; andthe 
fore will eaſily ſhew a ſmall town or village, or ee 
gentleman's ſeat, if any ſuch there be. 

The time which the moon takes up in making « 
revolution about the earth, from a fixed ſtar to the 
again, is 27d, 7h. 43˙, which is called the periodi 
month. But the time that paſſes between two e 
junctions, that is, from one new moon to another 
equal to 29d. 12h. 44 3', which is called 2 {ynod 
month : for, after one revolution is finiſhed, the m 
has a ſmall arch to deſcribe to get between the ſun 
the earth, becauſe the ſun keeps advancin: forward 
the ecliptic, Now this ſurplus of motion takes up 
Sh. 1', 3'', which added to the periodical month, m 
the ſynodical, according to the mean motions, 

The moon moves about its own axis in the ſame t 
that it moves about the earth, from whence it com 
paſs that ſhe always ſhews the ſame face to us: % 
this motion about her axis, juſt ſo much of her turiad 
turned towards us conſtantly, as by her motion al 
the earth would be turned from us. 

But ſince this motion about the axis is equable 
uniform, and that about the earth, or common cen! 
gravity, is unequal and irregular, as being perio! 
in an ellipſis, it muſt follow that the ſame part dl 
moon's ſurface, precifely, can never be ſhewn conſt; 
to the earth ; and this is confirmed by the teleſe 
through which we often obſerve a little gore or ſeg 
on the eaſtern and weſtern limb appear and diſappe: 
turns, as if her body librated to and fro; which t 
fore occaſioned this phznomenon to be called the me 
libration. The orbit ef the moon is elliptical, me 
than any of the planets, and is perpetually changing 
variable, both in reſpect of its figure and {ituati0n- | 
inclination of the moon's orbit to the plane of tne © 
is alſo variable, from 59 to 59 18'. The line of 
nodes likewiſe has a variable motion from eaſt td | 
contrary to the order of the ſigns, and 22 ; 
tire revolution in a ſpace of time 2 little leis t * 
teen years. Alſo the line of the en 10 
apogee and perigee, has a direct motion from 4 
and finiſhes a revolution in the ſpace of about 

ears. : : of the 
The phaſes of the moon in every pat 


g. vation 
are eaſily accounted /r from her different fit re 
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to the earth and ſun: for, though to an eye 
. the ſun ſhe will always exhibit a complete illu- 
placed 1 ſphere, yet in reſpect to the earth, where 
pinated -ſohere is viewed in all degrees of obliquity, it 
he hem! FR every degree from the greateſt to the leaſt ; 
vil Pr (fig 5 and 6) no part at all of the en- 
pe 4 ſurface can be ſeen. At D, a little part of it 
er towards the earth, and from its figure it is then 
3 be horned. At C, one half of the enlightened 
- 8 is turned to the earth, and ſhe is then ſaid to be 
ere iſed. and in her firſt quarter or quadrature. 
4 wy art more than half is turned to the earth, and 
he f ſaid to be gibbous. At A, her whole illu- 
— J hemiſphere is ſeen, being then in oppoſition to 
1 and this is called the full moon. At H, ſhe is 
Ae ee but on the other part: at G ſhe is again 
Tuo miſed, and in her laſt quarter: at F ſhe is horned, 
Fong and then becomes new again at E, where ſhe 
in conjunction with the ſun, ; HO 

If MN be drawn perpendicular to the line SL joining 
be centers of the ſun and moon, and OP perpendicular 
the line TL joining the centers of the earth and moon, 
« evident that the angle PLN in the firſt half of the 
bit, and OLM in the ſecond, will be proportional to 
he quantity of the illuminated diſk turned towards the 
arth ; and this angle is every where equal to the angle 
TL, which is called the elongation of the moon from 
To find what quantity of the moon's viſible ſurface is 
Iluftrated for any given time, we are to conſider that 
e circle of illumination BFC, (fig. 7.) is —_— to 
e view every where, but at E and A ; and therefore by 
: laws of the orthographic projection, it will be pro- 
fed into an ellipſe, whoſe longeſt axis is the diameter 
f the moon BC, and the ſemi-conj * is FL g coſine 
if the angle of elongation F BP. Hence F P=verſed 
ine of the ſaid angle. But from the nature of the circle 
nd ellipſe, we have LP in a conſtant ratio to FP, 
herever the line OP is drawn perpendicular to B; 
erefore alſo 2 LP=PO has a conſtant ratio to FP. 
Bu (by Euclid V. 12.) the ſum of all the lines OP 
rea of the circle is to the ſum of all the lines F P=area 
f the illuminated part, as the diameter of the circle OP 
o the verſed fine of the elongation FP. 

As the moon jlluminates the earth by a reflex light, ſo 
Joes the earth the moon; but the other phznomena will 
te different for the moſt part. 1. The earth will be 
idle but to little more than one half of the lunar in- 
abitants, 2. To thoſe who ſee it, the earth appears 
xed, or at leaſt to have no circular motion, but onl 
hat which reſults from the moon's libration. 3. Thoſe 
#ho live in the middle of the moon's viſible hemiſphere, 
ke the earth directly over their heads. 4. To thoſe who 
ve in the extremity of that hemiſphere, the earth ſeems 
ways nearly in the horizon, but not exactly there, by 
eaſon of the libration. 5. The earth, in the circle of a 
onth, would have all the ſame phaſes as the moon has. 
hus the lunarians, when the moon is at E, in the mid- 
lle of their night, ſee the earth at full, or ſhining with 
A full face; at C and G it is dichotomiſed or half light 
and half dark; at A it is wholly dark or new; and at the 
parts between theſe it is gibbous. 6. The earth appears 
ariezated with ſpots of different magnitudes and colours, 
priing from the continents, iſlands, oceans, ſeas, 
louds, &c. 7. Thefe ſpots will appear conſtantly re- 
vlving about the earth's axis, by which the lunarians 
|| determine the earth's diurnal rotation, in the ſame 
Manner as we do that of the ſun. 


The aye of the moon may be eaſily found by this 


elpect 


general 


ROLE. 


Add the epact, the day of the month, and the num- 
der for the month together; if the ſum be leſs than 3o, 
it is the moon's age required ; but if greater than 30, take 
* it, and the remainder is the anſwer to the 
numbers for the months are, January; o; Febru- 
33 March, 1; April, 2; May, 3; June, 4; 
Ez, Auguſt, 6; September, 8; October, 8; No- 
1, 10; December, 10. 


MOR 
EXAMPLE. 


What is the moon's age on the eighth of Matcſ!, 


1771. 
Epact — — 14 
Number of the month 1 
Day of the month 8 


- —— — 


23 The moon's age. 


To find the time of the MooN's beginning to ſhine. Mul- 
tiply her age, if under 15, by 48, and divide the product 
by 60; the quotient gives the hour, and the remainder 
the minute, If her age be above fifteen days, ſubtract 
the time thus found from 24; the remainder gives the 
time of ſhining in the morning. 

MOORING, at ſea, the * out of anchors in a 
proper place for the ſecure riding of a ſhip. 

MOOR's-Heap, in chemiſtry, a copper cap made in 
form of a head, and ſet over the chimney of a reverbe- 
rating furnace. 

MooR's- Head, alſo denotes the head of a copper or 
glaſs till or alembic, which is luted on to the body or 
cucurbit, with a beak or pipe to let the ſpirit run down 
into the receiver, 

MOOT, a difficult caſe argued by the ſtudents in the 
inns of court: this exerciſe is called mooting. 

This arguing of caſes is performed at appointed times 
by young utter barriſters, &c. being ſuch as from their 
learning and ſtanding are called by the benchers to argue 
moot-caſes ; the reſt, who for want of experience, Le. 
are not admitted, are called inner bartiſters. The place 
where they argued was anciently called moot-hall. 

MORALS, any thing relating to the manners or con- 
duct of life, 

Mon AlL Actions, are ſuch as render the agent good or 
evil, and conſequently rewardable and puniſhable ac- 
cordingly. 

Mor ar Certainty or Aſſurance, denotes a very ſtron 
probability, in contradiſtinction to a . 
demonſtration. 

Mok aL Impoſſibility, a very great and almoſt inſuperable 
difficulty, in oppoſition to a phyſical impoſſibility. 

Mor AL Philoſophy, Ethics or Morality, a ſcience which 
directs and forms men's manners, explains the reaſon and 
nature of actions, and teaches us how to acquire that 
felicity which is agreeable to human nature, 

Mok ar . Senſe, the faculty whereby we diſcern 
what is good, virtuous, &c. in actions, manners, 
characters, &c. 

Mor aL Theology, caſuiſtry, or caſuiſtical divinity, 
that which treats of caſes of conſcience. 

Mok Al of a Fab e, the inſtruction drawn from it, 
with which it concludes. 

MORALITY, a conformity in things and actions ts 
thoſe unalterable obligations which reſult from the nature 
of our exiſtence, and the neceſſary relations of life, 
whether to God as our creator, or to mankind as our 
fellow- creatures. 

It alſo denotes the ſcience of morals. 

Notwithſtanding the great obſcurity in the moral 
ſcience, Mr. Locke is of opinion, that the doctrine of 
manners is equally capable of demonſtration with the 
doctrine of quantity and number. 

According to this author, the idea of a ſupreme being, 
infinite in power, goodneſs, and wiſdom, whoſe work- 
manſhip we are, and on whom we depend, and the idea 
of ourſelves, as underſtanding rational creatures, would, 
if duly conſidered, afford ſuch foundations of our duty 
and rules of action, as might place morality among the 
ſciences capable of demonſtration. - ; 

What has given the advantage to the ideas of quantity, 
and made them thought more capable of certainty and 
demonſtration than the ideas of good and evil, right and 
wrong, &c. is, 1. That the former can be repreſented 
by ſenſible marks, as diagrams, which have a nearer 
correſpondence with them than any words. 2. Moral 
ideas are commonly more complex than figures, whence 
it follows, 1. That their names are of more uncertain 
ſignification. 2. The mind cannot eaſily retain thoſe 
preciſe combinations ſo exactly and perfectly, as is ne- 


ceſſary 


——— — 


deſſary in the examination of the habitudes and corre- 
ſpondences, agreements or diſagreements, of ſeveral of 
them one with another, a 

One part of theſe diſadvantages in moral ideas may in 
a good meaſure be remedied by definitions; ſetting down 
that collection of ſimple ideas which every term ſhall 
ſtand for, and then uſing the term ſteadily for that pre- 
ciſe collection. 

The mathematician conſiders the properties belonging 
to a rectangle, &c. only as they are ideas in his own 
mind, which poſſibly he never found preciſely true; yet 
his knowledge is not only certain but real, as things really 
agree to thoſe archetypes in the mind. 

But it will be ſaid, that if moral knowledge be placed 
in the contemplation of our own moral ideas, and thoſe 

are of our own making, what ſtrange notions will there 
be of juſtice and temperance? &c, It is anſwered, no 
diſorder at all in the things themſelves, nor the reaſon- 
ings about them, no more than there would be a change 
in the properties of figures, and their relations, if a man 
ſhould make a triangle with four corners, or a trapezium 
with four right angles, that is, change the names of the 
figures ; the change of name will indeed diſturb a man at 
firſt, but, as ſoon as the figure is drawn, the conſequences 
and demonſtrations are plain and clear. 

It is juſt, the ſame in moral knowledge. We are to 
take notice of one thing, that, where God or any other 
law-maker has defined any moral names, there they have 
made the eſſence of that ſpecies to which that name be- 
longs, and there it is not ſafe to apply it otherwiſe ; but, 
in other caſes, it is bare impropriety of ſpeech to apply 


them contrary to the common uſage of the country they 


are uſed in, | 

MORASS, Moon, marſhy or fenny low grounds, on 
which waters are lodged, 

In Scotland, Ireland, the north of England, &c. they 
have a peculiar kind of moraſſes, called peat-moſles, from 
which peat and turf for fuel are dug. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, the Earl of Cro- 
martie gives a particular account of theſe moſſes, They 
are covered with a heathy ſcurf, under which is a black, 
moiſt ſpongy earth, ordinarily from three or four to 
ſeven or eight feet in depth, though in ſome places twice 
or thrice as much, | 

This earth is cut horizontally into oblong ſquares with 
iron ſpades for that purpoſe, and are eight or nine inches 
long, and four or fiv. broad, which are dried in the fun 
in piles made fort! Hurpoſe. The more black and 
ſolid the peat, the | firing. 

Moſſes are al way though frequently found on 
hills, and near the te too: yet, he obſerves that moſſes 
have always a deſcent to them, and generally from them, 
inſomuch that he never knew the water might ſtagnate. 
It is the water draining from above, that ſeems to be the 
parent of peat. In many of thoſe moſſes are found 
quantities of fir and oak wood, commonly whole trees ; 
whence it appears there muſt have been handing woods 
here formerly. To prove this that noble lord gives us 
the hiſtory and origin of a moſs, in a great meaſure from 
his own experience, in the pariſh of Lochbroom. 

MORBID, Morbidss, in medicine, is applied to thoſe 
parts, humours, &c. where ſome diſeaſe lies. 

MorB1D, in painting, is particularly applied to fat 
fleſh very ſtrongly expreſſed. 

MORESK, or Mox1sco, is a kind of painting, 
carving, &c, done after the manner of the moors ; con- 
ſifting of ſeveral groteſque pieces and compartments, 
promiſcuouſly mingled, not containing any perfect figure 
of a man, or other animal; but a wild reſemblance of 
birds, beaſts, trees, &c. 

 MoResK- Dances, vulgarly called morrice-dances, 
are thoſe altogether in imitation of the moors, as ſara- 
bands, chacons, &c. which are generally performed with 
caſtenets or tambours. 

MORINA, in botany, a plant of the diandria-mono- 
gynia claſs, with a monopetalous flower, bilabiated at 
the limb: the ſeed is ſingle, roundiſh, and coronated 
with the cup of the flower, | 
MORINDA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria- 
monogynia claſs of plants, with an infundibuliform mo- 
nopetalous flower, divided into five ſegments at the limb; 


— 


the fruit is a roundiſh berry, with an umbilicateg ,, 
and contains two elliptico- hemiſpherical ſeeds 
MORISONA, in botany, a genus of pla 
flower of which conſiſts of four oblong petals : 8 1 
is a globoſe berry, containing a great many kidne a 
ſeeds. | 1 
MORNING, the beginning of the day, the ft 
t till nog 


pearance of light, or the time from midnigh 
5 a fine y 


MOROCCO, Marroguin, in commerce 

of leather, prepared of the ſkin of an animal of th 
kind, and imported from the Levant, Barbary 4. N 

The N proceſſes for dyin gleather red * J 

as practiſed in Turkey, with directions for the — | 
tion and tanning the ſkins; were communicated 14 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 11 
Philippo : for which they gave him one hundred pon | 


and alſo preſented him with the gold medal 9 
ſociety, 


5 
* 


ARTICLE I. 


Firſt preparation of the ſkins, both for the red and ch 
dyes, by dreſſing them in lime, 


Let the ſkins, dryed with the hair on, be firſt hg 
ſoak in clean water, for three days. Let them b. broke 
over the fleſh fide, put into freſh water, for tw: * 
longer, and afterwards hung up to drain half an 
Let them now be broken again on the fleſh fide, | 
with cold lime on the ſame fide, and doubled tog 
with the grain fide outward. In this tate they mig 
hung up within doors over a frame, for five or fix (ay 
till the hair be looſe ; which muſt then be taken of, a 
the ſkins returned into the lime-pit for about three we 
Take them out, and let them be well worked, flefh w 
grain, every ſixth or ſeventh day during that time: hx 
which let them be waſhed ten times in clean wars: 
changing the water at each waſhing. They are neut 
be prepared in drench, as below mentioned. 


© 
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ARTICLE II. 


Second preparation of the ſkins, for both the red ul 
yellow dyes, by drenching, 


After ſqueezing the water out of the ſkins, put the 
into a mixture of bran and water, new milk warm, in 
the following proportions: viz. about three pounds d 
bran for five ſkins; and water ſufficient to make the 
mixture moderately fluid: which will be about a gall 
to each pound of bran. In this drench ſuffer the ſkin 
to lie three days, at the end of which time they mult l 
well worked, and afterwards returned into the drenc!. tot 
two days longer. They muſt then be taken out, ul 
rubbed between the hands; the water ſqueezed fromthen; 
and the bran fcraped off clean from both ſides of the 
ſkins. After this they muſt be again waſhed ten tine 
in clean. water; and the water ſqueezed out of them, 

Thus far the preparatory proceſs of all the (kin, a 
well thoſe to be dyed red, as yellow is the ſame: vt 
afterwards, thoſe that are to be red muſt be treated a 
follows, 


— 
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ARTICLE III. 


Preparations, in honey and bran, of the ſkins that ares 
be dyed red. 


Mix one pound of honey with three pints of lle. 
warm water; and ſtir them together till the honey l 
diſſolved. Then add two double handfuls of bran: 1, 
taking four ſkins, (for which this quantity will be ſub- 
cient) work them well in it one after another. A 
wards fold up each ſeparately into a round form, will 
the fleſh ſide outward, and lay them in an earthen pa 
or other proper veſſel, if in ſummer, by the ſide of err 
other; and if in winter, on the top, of each other 
Place the veſſel in a ſloping poſition, ſo that ſuch ful 
as will ſpontaneouſly drain out of the ſkins may run 
them. An acid fermentation will then ariſe in © 
liquor: and the ſkins will ſwell conſiderably. 
ſtate they muſt continue about ſeven or eight days: fr: 
the moiſture that drains from them muſt be poured 
once or twice a day, as neceſſity may require. 
this a further preparation in ſalt is neceſlary : whict b 


to be performed in the following manner. ARTICH 


AnTICLE 1. 
Preparation in {alt of the ſkins to be dyed red. 


eins have been fermented in the honey and 
mentioned, let them be taken out of that 
iohth or ninth day, and weil rubbed 
ommon ſea-ſalt, in the proportion of about 


half a pou 
and worke 


in v ich muſt be ſqueezed out by drawing each 
moiſture; 


2 ough the hands. They muſt next be 
8 T wy Dh” ſides, from the bran * ſuperfluous 
2 d moiſture that may adhere to them ; after which, 
ja 17 * ſalt muſt be ſtrewed over the grain fide, and 
22 rubbed in with the hands. They are then to be 
2 ved, with the fleſh ſide outward, lengthwiſe, from 
. * and more dry ſalt muſt be thinly ſtrewed over 
ry fleſh-ſide ; and rubbed in. For which two laſt 
- tions, about a pound and a half of ſalt will be 
CKcient for each ſkin. They muſt then be put thus, 
folded on each other, between two clean boards, placed 
loping breadth-wiſe; and a heavy weight laid on the 
upper board, in order gradually to preſs out what moiſture 
ho will thus part with. They muſt be then con- 
inued, in this ſtate of preſſure, two days, or longer, 
till it be convenient to dye them: 


then be duly prepared. 

AR TIcILE V. 

Preparation of the red dye, in the proper proportion for 
four ſkins ; and the manner of application of it in dy- 
ing the ſkins, 

Put eight gallons of water in a copper, with ſeven 
ounces of ſhenan tied up in a linen bag. — 4 a fire 
under the copper: and, when the water has boiled about 
2 quarter of an hour, take out the bag of ſhenan; and 
put into the boiling fluid or lixivium, 1ſt, Two drams of 
alum. 2dly, T'wodrams of pomegranate bark. 3dly, Three 
quarters of an ounce of turmeric. 4thly, Three ounces 
of cochineal. rthly, Two ounces of loaf ſugar. Then 
et the whole mixture boil about ſix minutes afterwards, 
over the fire. 

The ſhenan, mentioned above, is a drug commonly 
uſed in dying, in the Eaft ; and very eaſily to be obtained 
at any of the ports of Aſia and Africa, in the Levant, 
It is the Eaſtern jointed Kali, called by botaniſts, Seli- 
cornia: which grows in great plenty on the ſea-coaſt, 
in thoſe and other parts of the Eaſt. There is a leſs 
ſpecies of the ſelicornia on our coaſts, particularly in 
Lincolnſhire ; which, from its very great affinity to the 


On ſome trials, it has not, however, appeared to anſwer 
the end of the ſhenan, But it is proper to purſue the 
ex1mination of this further; as ſome unknown circum- 
ſtances in the collecting or uſing the Engliſh ſelicornia, 
might occaſion the miſcarriage. The Eaſtern ſhenan 
may, at all events, be eaſily procured in any quantity, 
at a very low price, by any captains of Turky ſhips, or 
other perſons, who may be at Aleppo, Smyrna, &c. 
Meaſure out two pints of this liquor ; and put it into 
2 flar earthen pan, When it is cool as new milk, take 
one {kin folded lengthwiſe, the grain ſide outwards, and 
dip it in the liquor: rubbing the ſame gently in with the 
bands. Then, taking out the ſkin, hang it up to drain; 
and throw away the ſuperfluous dye. 

Afterwards proceed in like manner with the remaining 
three ſkins : repeating the ſame operation, on each ſkin 
ſeparately, eight times, before each freſh dipping ; and 
(queezing the ſkins by drawing them through the hand, 

ay them now on one fide of a large pan, ſet ſloping to 
drain off as much of the moiſture as will run from them 
*'thout preſſure, for about two hours, or till they be 
cold. Then tan them as here directed. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Tanning the red ſkins. 


Powder four pounds of the beſt white galls in a marble 
mortar; and ſift them till the powder be fine, Mix 
mem with about three quarts of water ; and work the 


ns well in this mixture for half an hour, or more: 
Vor. II. No. 66 | 


for which they will | 


ſhenan, might be preſumed to have the ſame qualities, | 


MOR 


folding up the ſkins fourfold. Let them lie in this tan 
twenty-four hours; when they are to be worked again as 
before; then taken out, ſcraped clean on both ſidès from 
the firſt galls; and put into the like quantity of freſh 


galls and water. In this freſh mixture, they muſt be 
apain well worked for three quarters of an hour; then 
folded up as before, and left in the freſh tan for three 
days. On the fourth day they mſt be taken out, waſhed 
clean from the galls, in ſeven or cight treſh quantities of 
water, and then hung up to dry, 


ARTicrte VII. | 
Manner of dreſſing the red ſkins after they are tanned. 


When the ſkins have been treated as above, and are 
very near dry; they ſhould be ſcraped with the proper 
inſtrument, or ſcraper, on the fleſh ſide, to reduce them 
to a proper degree of thickneſs. Then they are to be 
laid on a ſmooth board, and glazed z by tubbing them 
with a ſmooth glaſs. After which they muſt be oiled, 
by rubbing them with olive oil, by means of alinen rag, 
in the proportion of one ounce and a half of oil to four 
ſkins: and then they are to be grained on a graining 
board lengthwiſe, breadthwiſe, and croſswiſe from corner 
to corner, 


ArTicte VIII. 
Preparation, with galls, of the ſkins for the yellow dye. 


After the four ſkins are taken out of the drench ef 
bran, and clean waſhed, as before directed, Article II, 
they muſt be very well worked, half an hour or more, 
in a mixture of one pound and a half of the beſt whit: 
alls, finely powdered, with two quarts of clean water. 
he ſkins are then to be ſeparately doubled lengthwiſe, 
rolled up with the fleſh fide outwards, laid in the mixture, 
and cloſe preſſed down on each other: in which ſtate 
they muſt continue two whole days. On the third day, 
let them be again well worked in the tan ; and afterwards 
ſcraped clean from the galls, with an ivory or braſs in- 
ſtrument (but no iron muſt touch them : ) they muſt then 
be put into a freſh tan, made of two pounds of galls, 
with about three quarts of water; and well worked in it 
fifteen times. After this, they muſt be doubled, rolled 
up as before, and laid in the ſecond tan for two days. 
On the third day, a quarter of a pound of white ſea-falt 
muſt be worked into each ſkin; and the ſkins doubled 
rolled up as before; and returned into the tan till the 
day following: when they are to be taken out, and well 
waſhed ſix times in cold water, and four times in luke- 
worm. The water muſt be then well ſqueezed out, by 
laying the ſkins under preſſure for about half an hour, 
between two boards, with a weight of about two or three 


hundred pounds upon the uppermoſt board: when they 
will be ready for the dye. 


/ ARTICLE IX, 

Preparation of the yellow dye in the proper proportion 
for four ſkins; and manner of application of it in 
dying the ſkins. | 
Mix fix ounces of caſſiari gehira, or dgehira, or the 

berries of the Eaſtern rhamnus, with the ſame uantity 

of alum; and pound them together, till they 4 in 

a marble or braſs mortar, with a braſs peſtle. Then, 

dividing the materials thus powdered into three equal 

parts, of four ounces each, put one of thoſe three parts 
into about a pint and a half of hot water, in a china or 
earthen veſſel; and ſtir the mixture together. 

The caſſiari gehira is the berries of an Eaſtern rham- 
nus or buckthorn- tree; and may be obtained at Aleppo, 
or other parts of the Levant, at a ſmall price, by the 
ſame means as the ſnenan. The common Avignon 
berries, or yellow berries, may be ſubſtituted ; but not 
with ſo good an effect, as the caſſiari gehira : which is a 
ſtronger and brighter yellow dye, as well for this uſe, as 
colouring paper hangings, and other purpoſes. 

Let the boiled fluid ſtand to cool, till it wul not ſcald 
the hand. Then ſpread one of the ſkins flat on a table 
in a warm room, with the grain ſide uppermoſt ; and 
pour a fourth part of the tinging liquor, prepared as here 


directed, over the grain fide, and 8 it equally 
| over the ſkin with che flat of the hands, rub it well in. 


3D Afterwards 


MOR 


Aftetwards do the like with the other three f(kins : for 
which the mixture fhrſt made will be ſufficient. 


This operation muſt then be repeated twice more, | 


ſeparately on each ſkin, with the remaining eight ounces 
of the powder of the berries and alum, with the above-. 
mentioned due proportions of hot water, put to them as 
before directed. 

The ſkins when dyed, are to be hung upon a wooden 
frame, without being folded, with the grain ſides out- 
wards, about three quarters of an hour to drain: when 
they muſt be carried to a river, or ſtream of running 
water; and well waſhed in it fix times or more. After 
this, they muſt be put under preſſure for about an hour, 
till the water be well ſqueezed out; and then hung up 
to dry in a warm room, 

This being performed, the ſkins are to be dreſſed and 
grained, as before directed for thole dyed red: except 
that they mult not be oiled, 
 MORPHEW, Morphæa, among phyſicians, denotes 
a ſpecies of the leproſy ſituated in the ſkin only. 


MORSELUS, Morſulus, in phyſic, denotes thoſe | 


forms of medicine which are to be chewed in the mouth, 
as a lozenge or troche, 

MORSUS Diaboli, in anatomy, is the fimbriated or 
jagged extremity of the fallopian tubes of the uterus. 

Morſus Diaboli, devit's bit, in botany, a plant which 
ſeems to have a fringe around the bottom of its root, 
that appears as if bitten off at the bottom. 

MORTALFTY, is frequently applied to ſome con- 
tagious diſeaſe that deftroys great numbers either of men 
or beaſts. 

Bills of MorTatriTY, weekly liſts compiled by the 
pariſh-clerks in and about London, that contain the 
numbers of ſuch as die of any diſeaſe, as well as of thoſe 
that are born every week, 

Theſe bills compriſe not only the ſuburbs and liberties 
of London and Weitminſter, and borough of Southwark, 
but fifteen out- pariſhes next adjacent: only the chriſten- 
ings and burials in the pariſh-churches ; fe, as to thoſe 
of the diſſenters; quakers, &c. they do not come under 
the cognizance of the pariſh clerks. 

The bills of mortality are of ſomeſtanding in England, 
in imitation whereof the like are now eſtabliſhed at Paris. 
They ſerve particularly to judge of the mortality of any 
diſeaſe, and whether an epidemic or infectious diſtemper 
increaſes or abates, 

There are alſo yearly bills collected out of weekly 
ones, whereby it appears that the annual number of 
burials at London is 25 or 26000 ; at Paris, x7 or 18000. 

Mr. Graunt, in an expreſs treatiſe on the London 
bills, among other things, calculates from them, that, 

of 100 perſons who are born in the ſame week, there are 
but 64 left at the end of 6 years; but 40 at the end of 
16; at the end of 26 years, but 25; and at the end of 
36 years, but 16; at the end of 46 years but 10; at the 
end of 56, no more than 6; at the end of 66 years, but, 
3; at the end of 76 but one; and, at the end of 80 years, 
they are reduced to none, 

He likewiſe ſhews that in England, in general more 
arc born than die, but in London more die than are born. 
The proportion of births to burials in the former being, 
as 17 to f; in the latter, as 1 % to 1. Thus alto 
cities and market- towns are found to bury 1 756 to 1 
birth. But, in Paris, they outdo London, the deaths 
being 1 5 to 1 birth. In the villages of England fewer 
ye than are born, there being but x death to 1 x35 

irths, 

MORTAR, Morter, in architecture, a compoſition 


of lime, ſand, &c. mixed up with water, that ſerves as 


2 cement to bind the ſtones, &c. of any building. 

The ancients had a very hard kind of mortar, it be- 
ing next to impoſſible to ſeparate ſome of their buildings; 
though ſome aſcribe that ſtrength to time, and the 1n- 
fluence of the air. « 

The ancient lime is ſaid to have been burnt from the 
hardeſt ſtones, and even fragments of marble. 

Worledge obſerves, that fine ſand makes weak mortar, 
and, the rounder the ſand, the ſtronger the mortar ; 
he, therefore, adviſes the ſand to be waſhed before 
mixed; and adds that dirty water weakens the mortar 
conſiderably, 


— 


— 


ſition proportionable to the range that the ſhoot 


* . „ 4 
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The proportion of lime and ſand in eur cen 
mortar is extremely variable. Vitruvius preſcnibe 
parts of pit-ſand and two of river ſand to one of 
but the ſand ſcems overdoled. About London, wa 
portion of ſand to quick-lime is as 36 to 35. 1, ** 
parts they uſe equal quantitics ot each. „ 
IVhite Mort Ak, uſed for plaittering walls and ce. 


made of ox hair mixed with line and water, with, © 1 
ſand. * - 
MorTAR uſed in making of Water Courſes, Cin F 
is made of — and bog z lad, Ara Yn, ; 
ay 2 of figs, and ſometimes with liquid pitch *. 8 
is firſt flaked with wine; and, after application 10 
waſhed over with linſeed oil. oh, 4 
MorRTAR fer Furnaces, &c. is made with red c o 
wrought in water, wherein horſe-dung and chimne;, h 2 
have been ſteeped, by which a ſalt is communicate. 
the water that binds the clay, and makes it fit to end : 4 
the fire, This clay ought not to be too fat, left it Fo: 
be ſubject to chinks; nor too lean or ſandy, leſt it ſhow ex 
not bind enough th 
MoRTAR uſed for the Inſide of refining Veſſels, is mak 
with quick-lime and ox- blood; the lime being firſt be bu 
to a powder, and fifted, and afterwards mixed with ur 
blood and beaten with a beater, te 
MoRTAR for Cun-dials on Ha!ls, may be made of lis, to 
and ſand tempered with linſeed oil. This ſpread ug wi 
the wall will become as hard as a ſtone, and not 685 m 
for many years. N | of 
Another tough MoRTAR for a Sun-dial Plane, Take gr 
or fix gallons of brook-ſand, well dried, and, after the, W 


ſifted through a fine ſplinted ſieve 3 then mix wit» 
ſomething more than the ſame quantity of fifted line 
and a gallon of boring or gun-dult ſifted alſo; temps 4 
theſe well with fix or ſeven gallons of ſkimmed mil 
and about two quarts of linſeed oil, Lay this on th 
wall firſt well wetted with milk, and, keeping th 
matter often ſprinkled with milk, ſmooth it with th 
trowel, To prevent its cracking, mix hair with it, an, 
left it ſhould blow bliſters, prepare the lime as is done fir 
freſco-painting. 

Mok rA for Floors, Walls, Cielings, &c, Temper ot. 
blood and fine clay together, then lay the ſame in ay 
floor, &c. and it will become a very ſtrong binding ſub 
ſtance, faid to be much uſed in Italy, 

A good mortar for building is alſo made of two pam 
of waite-ſoap-aſhes, one part of lime, one of lome, al 
one of ſand; or only lime and ſoap-aſhes tempered at 
wrought together. The aſhes ſhould be ground d 
ſtamped, before mixing with the ſand, or re- imbibed i 
water, to take off ſome of their acrimony. 

MorTAR, Mortarinm, in pharmacy, an inſtrument 
much uſed in the ſhops; it is uſually made of wood, 
marble, iron, braſs, lead or glafs ; but care muſt be taken 
not to uſe them indifferently, ' 

Mog rTAR Piece a ſhort piece of ordinance, thick and 
wide, proper for throwing bombs, carcaſſes, ſhells 
ſtones, &c. It is uſually mounted on a carriage, whole 
wheels are very low, fee (Plate EX VII. fig. 8.) Forthe 

path the bomb, &c. deſcribes, with the method «f 
throwing a bomb to any diſtance, ſee PROJECTILE, 

The Blowing general rules ſhould always be obſerres 
in ſhooting in mortars : 

1. In mortars, before you make a ſhot at any place, 
be ſure to find the diſtances therof from your mortar. 

2. That the bombs, or other bodies that are ts be 
ſhot, be of equal weight; otherwiſe the ſhots will var) 

3. That the carriage in breadth be always on a leich 
and without any deſcent, that ſo it may not leap in di. 
charging. 

4. That the powder, with which the mortar is loaded 
be always of the ſame force and weight. 

5. That the charge of the mortar, as well in pow 
as in wadding, be oye rammed in with blows equal 
heavy, and of equal number. 

6. That the wads be always either of wood yo 
tompions, or elſe of okam, for the ſtrongeſt die N 
fartheſt. 

7. That the fuſes be newly made, in thoſe days that 
they are to be uſed, and that they be made of a conf 


make 


its fall; ö 
t fall in the water, yet not to cxtinguiſh, 
bomb there to break. 
TG AGE, in law, an obligation, whereby lands 
” ments of the debtor are pawned or bound over to 
editor for money or othet effects borrowed; peremp- 
2 de the creditor's for ever, it the money be not 
aal at a certain day agreed on. 
AGE, in the common law, denotes the ſame 
ith hypotheca in the civil law. | 
"The creditor holding ſuch land is called tenant in mort- 
he who lays the pawn is called the mortgager, and 
n the mortgagee. If a mortgage carry ex- 
ve uſury, it is prohibited by ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. 
"MORTIER; a badge borne by the chancellors and 
"ga preſidents of the parliament of Paris: from hence 
called preſidents à mortier. : 
MORTIFICATION, Necrofis, in phyſic, a total 
extinction of the natural heat of the body, or ſome part 
Wn ortifications in its firſt ſtage, is called a gangrene; 
but, when it is perfect or finiſhed, it is called a ſphacelus, 
MORTMAIN, in law, the alienation of Jands and 
tenements to any guild or corporation and their ſueceſſors, 
to biſhops, parſons, vicars, &c. which may not be done 
without the king's licenſe, and that of the lord of the 
ot of the king alone, if it be holden immediately 


or tene 


rec ad 
MoRTG 


be that takes it 


a manor z 
| of him, ? 
The preſidents and governors of hoſpitals may, 
without licence in mortmain, purchaſe land, &c. not 
exceeding the yearly value of 3000 J. ſtat. 14. Car, II. 
MORTUARY, a gift left by a man at his death to 
his pariſh church, as a recompence of perſonal tithes and 
offerings not duly paid to his life-time. - : 
MOSAIC, moſaic work, an aſſemblage of little bits 
of glaſs, marble, ſhells, precious ſtones, woods, &c. of 
various colours, cut ſquare, and cemented on a ground 
of ſtucco, &c. in imitation of the colours and degra- 
dations in painting. 5 1 5 3 
Mosaic Mort of Glaſs. This kind they begin with 
little pieces of glaſs, which they provide of as many 
diferent colours as poſſible. To this end the glaſs-fur- 
naces being diſpoſed, and the crucibles full of the glaſs- 
matter, they put what colour they think fit in each 
ts crucible, always beginning with the weakeſt, and 


20d augmenting the ſtrength of the colours from crucible to 
z0d trucible, till they come to the deepeſt dye. The glaſs 


js taken out hot and laid on the ſmooth marble, flatting 
it down with another like marble, and then cutting it 
Into ſlices of equal bigneſs, and an inch and a half thick. 
ent Then, with a peculiar inſtrument which the Indians 
call bocca dicane, they make ſome pieces ſquare, and 
others of different figures and ſizes ; which are diſpoſed 
orderly in caſes, 
if it be deſired to have gold, either in the ground, 
tnaments, or drapery, they take ſome of the pieces of 
glaſs: theſe they moiſten on one fide with gum-water, 
and aſterwards lay them over with gold-leaf; then putting 
the pieces on a fre-thovel, in the mouth of the furnace, 
alter ärſt covering them with another hollow piece of 
Flas. Here they continue till they are red-hot, when 
me gold becomes ſo firmly cemented with the glaſs, that 
&, twil never afterwards quit it. 
Out of theſe ſeveral pieces to ſorm a picture, they firſt 
pace a deſign, which they transfer on the ground or 
Pl2ilter by calking; as in elbe paladin . 
lhe plaiſter conſiſts of lime made of hard ſtone, with 
*ry fine brick duſt, gum tragacanth, and whites of eggs; 
nen this plaiſter is prepared, and laid on the wall, and 
he deſign finiſhed, they take out with plyers the little 
ieces of glaſs, ranging them ſtrictly according to the 
der icht, ſhade, 
mung them down with a ruler, which ſetves to fink 
E within the ground, and to render the ſurface 
Thus after a long time, and with an infinite deal of 
dable, they finiſh the work. Some of theſe are 
Xcuted with fo much juſtneſs, that they appear as 


Mmooth AS a ma b 2 ; g . . 
13 le-table, and as maſterly as a painting 


different teints and colours in the deſign, 
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The fineſt works of this kind, and thoſe whereon the 
moderns have retrieved the art, almoſt loft, are thoſe of 
the church of St. Agnes, formerly the temple of Bacchus 
at Rome; beſides ſome at Piſa, Florence, &, The 
molt eſteemed among the works of the mod:rns are thoſe 
of Joſeph Pine, and the chevalier Lanfranc, in the church 
of St. Peter at Rome, There are very good ones like- 
wiſe at Venice, 

Mosaic Work f Marble and precious Stene. Moſaic of 
marble is uſed in large works, as in pavements of churches; 
&c. and in the incru'tation and vancering of the walls 
thereof, As to that of precious ſtones, it is only uſed in 
ſmall works. The ground of moſaic wholly marble is a 
maſſive of either white or black marble. On this ground 
the deſign is cut with a chiſſel, having been firſt calked. 
When it is dug of a ſufficient depth, an inch or more, it 
is filled up with marble of a proper colour, firſt faſhioned 
to the deſign, and reduced to the thickneſs of the 
cavities with various inſtruments. To make the pieces 
hold, they uſe a ſtucco compoled of lime and marble duſt, 
or a maſtic ; after which the work is half poliſhed with a 
loft kind of ſtone. | 

When the figures ate thus marked, the ſculptor draws 
with a pencil the colours of the figures not determined by 
the ground, and in the ſame manner makes hatchings, 
in the place where ſhadows are to be; and, when he has 
engraved all the ſtrokes with the chiſſel, he fills them up 
with a black maſtic compoſed partly of Burgundy pitch, 
poured on hot; taking off afterwards what is ſuperfluous 
with a piece of ſoft ſtone or brick, which with water and 
beaten cement takes away the maſtie, poliſhes the marble, 
and renders the whole ſurprizingly even, This kind of 
moſaic we fee in the church of the invalids at Paris, and 
the fine chapel at Verſailles, and wherewith ſome catice 
apartments of that place arc incruſtated. 

The marble and ſtones are ſawn into the thinneſt leaves 
imaginable, ſcarce exceeding half a line in thickneſs. 
'The block to be fawed is faſtened with cords on the 
bench, only raiſed a little on a piece of wood; one or 
two inches high. Two iron pins which are on one ſide 


of the block, and which ſerve to faſten it, ſerve alſo ts 


direct the ſaw, The pieces to be ſawed are put into a 
vice contrived for the purpoſe : in which ſtate, with a 
kind of ſaw or bow made of fine braſs wire, bent on a 
piece of ſpringy wood, together with emery ſteeped in 
water, the leat is gradually faſhioned, by following 
the ſtrokes of the den 
piece. 

When there are pieces enough faſhiened; they are 


applied: the ground that ſuſtains this moſaic is uſually 


of free-ſtone. 

The matter, Wherewith the ſtones are joined together, 
is a maſtic, or ſtucco, laid very thin on the leaves, as 
they are faſhioned, and ſo applied with plyers. If any 
contour, &c; of a leaf be not either founded or ſquared 
enough, it is brought down with a braſs file or raſp;. 
and, when too ſmall, it managed with a drill and other 
lapidary inſtruments. 

Mosaic of Gypſum, a kind of coarſe talc, or tranſpa- 
rent ſtone, found in the quarries of Montmartre near 
Paris, among the ſtones thence dug to make the plaiſter 
of Paris. f 

Of this gypſum, calcined in a kiln, beaten in a mor- 
tar and ſifted, they make an artificial marble, imitatin 
precious ſtones, and of theſe compoſe a kind of moſaic 
little ſhort of the durableneſs and vivacity of the natur 
ſtones, and which farther admits of continued pieces 
without any joining viſible, | 

The ground is either of plaiſter of Paris or free- ſtone: 
if the ' rn it is ſpread in a wooden frame, of the 
length and breadth of the intended work, and about an 
inch and a half thick. This frame is ſo contrived, that 
it may be diſmounted, when the plaiſter is dry. This 
frame is covered with a ſtrong, linen cloth, nailed on at 
bottom all round, and, being placed horizontally, it is 
filled with plaiſter paſt through a wide ſieve. When the 
plaiſter is half dry, the frame is ſet perperidicular, till 
it be thoroughly dty. In this moſaic the ground is the 
moſt important part. The ſifted gypſum to be applied 
on this ground is diſſolved and bolled in the beſt Engliſh 
glue, and, after mixing with it the colour ic is to bear, 
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ign made on paper and glued on the 
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the whole is worked up together into the ordinary con- 
ſiſtence, and then ſpread on the ground five or ſix inches 
thick. If mouldings be required, they are formed with 
gouges, &c, 

On this plaiſter the deſign is drawn, having been firſt 

unced or calked. To impreſs the deſizn, they uſe the 
ame inſtruments with the ſculptors, the ground being 
not much leſs hard than marble. The cavities thus 
made are filled up with the ſame gypſum boiled in glue, 
only differently coloured. The neceſſary teints and 
colours are ready at hand in little pots. hen the de- 
ſign is thus filled, by half poliſhing it with brick or ſoft 
ſtone, they go over it again, cutting ſuch places as are 
to be weaker or more 5 and filling them with 
gypſum, which is repeated till all the colours repreſent 
the original to the life. When the work is finiſhed, it 
is ſcoured with ſoft ſtone, ſand, and water, then with 
pumice ſtone, and, laſtly, poliſhed with a wooden 
rubber and emery. A luſtre is given it by ſmearing it 
over with oil, and rubbing it ſome time with the palm of 
the hand. 

As to moſaic work of wood, more properly called 
marquetry or inlaid work, ſee MarRQuETRY. 

MOSQUE, Mz, a temple, among the Mahometans, 
for the exerciſes of their religion. 

MOSS, Moscus, in natural hiſtory, a little plant of 
the paraſite kind, growing on the barks, &c. of ſeveral 
trees. 

Botanic writers enumerate a great number of moſſes : 
the chief of which are the hairy tree moſs and ſea moſs ; 
the former conſiſts of a great number of long, flender, 
hoary ſtrings, ſomewhat tough and hard, hanging down 
ſome way from the branches of the trees they grow on, 
which are uſually old oaks. 
capillary plant, without a foot-ftalk, and 
Adriatic fea. 

Moſs is frequently very injurious to fruit-trees, grow- 
ing on cold barren ſoils, or where they are fo cloſely planted 
as to exclude the free acceſs of the air; the only remedy, in 
ſuch caſes, is to cut down part of the trees, and to plough 
up the ground between thoſe left remaining: and in the 
ſpeing- Salon, in moiſt weather, you ſhould, with an 
iron inftrument made a little hollow, the better to ſur- 
round the branches of the trees, ſcrape off the moſs, 
carrying it off the place; and by two or three times 

thus cleanſing them, together with carefully ſtirring the 
round, it may be entirely deſtroyed from the trees ; 
bac unleſs part of the trees were cut down, and the 
ground be well ſtirred, the rubbiſh of the moſs will 
Ponify little, 

If the trees are covered with moſs, on account of 
the dryneſs of the ground, the proper remedy is to lay 
mud, from the bottom of a river, pretty thick about 
their roots. 

Moss, a name 
of England. 

Theſe conſiſt of a turfy ſurface, below which is a black, 
moiſt, ſpongy earth, which being dug up with ſpades, 
ſomewhat in the form of bricks, and dried, is what they 
call peats, uſed as fuel in ſeveral parts, and the upper 
ſcurf being cut and dried, makes turfs, another coarſer 
ſort of fuel. 

MOSTRA, in the Italian muſic, a mark 'at the end 
of a line or ſpace, to ſhew that the firſt note of the next 


found in the 


given to boggy grounds in many parts 


line is in that place; and if this note be accompanied 


with a ſharp or flat, it is proper to place theſe characters 
along with the moſtra, | 
_ MOTAZALITES, the name of a famous ſet 
3 the mahometants, properly ſignifying ſepa- 
rTatiits, 

The motazalites are not accounted orthodox muſſul- 
men, as they believe the alkoran to be created and not 
eternal; and beſides aſſert, that there are no attributes in 
God diſtin& from his eſſence. 

MOTE, in law-books, fignifies court or convention, 
as a ward-mote, burgh-mote, ſwain-mote, &c, See the 
articles WarD-MoTE, &c. - 

MOTETTO, in the Italian muſic, a ſort of church- 
muſic, compoſed with much art and ingenuity, from one 
to eight parts, with or without inſtruments, and uſually 
accompanied with a thorough baſs. | 


The ſea moſs is a flender - 


— 
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MOTH, Tinea, or Phalzna, in zoology, 
article PHAL ANA. 
MOTION, is defined to be the continued any f 
ceſhve change of place. | = 
There are three general laws of motion. f. Th, 
body always perſeveres in its ſtate of reſt, or of uni a 
motion in a right line, till by ſome external force 40 
made to change its ſtate: for as body is paſſive in rec, 
ing its motion, and the direction of its motion, ba 
retains them, or perſeveres in them without any ch 
till it be acted on by (ſomething external, j rom thi 
law it appears, why we inquire not, in philoſogky 
concerning the cauſe of the continuation of motion { 
reſt in bodies, which can be no other than their inertia: 
but if a motion begin, or if a motion already prodycy 
is either accelerated or retarded, or if the direction of the 
motion is altered, an inquiry into the power or cat 
that produces this change is a proper ſubject of philoſopy 
2. The ſecond general law of motion is, that the 2 
of motion is proportional to the force impreſſed, nd 
produced in the right line in which that force a0. 
When a fluid acts upon a body, as water or air upon the 
vanes of a mill, or wind upon the fails of a ſhip, the 
acceleration of the motion is not proportional to the 
whole force of thoſe fluids, but to that part only which 
is impreſled upon the vanes or ſails, which depends up 
the exceſs of the velocity of the fluid above the velocity 
which the vane or ſail has already acquired; for if the 
velocity of the fluid be only equal to that of the vane o 
fail, it juſt keeps up with it, but has no effect either u 
advance or retard its motion. Regard muſt always be 
had to the direction in which the force is impreſled, ig 
order to determine the change of motion produced by it: 
thus, when the wind acts obliquely with reſpect to the 
direction of a ſhip, the change of her motion is firſt to be 
eſtimated in the direction of the force impreſſed; and 
thence, by a proper application of mechanical and 
metrical principles, the change of the motion of the ſhip 
in her own direction is to be deduced. 3. The thirl 
general law of motion is, that action and reaction ar 
equal, with oppoſite directions, and are to be eſtimated 
always in the ſame right line. Body not only never 
changes its ſtate of itſelf, but reſiſts by its inertia every 
action that produces a change in its motion: hence 
when two bodies meet, each endeavours to perſevere ia 
its ſtate, and reſiſts any change; the one acquires ax 
new motion, but what the other loſes in the ſame dirce- 
tion ; nor does this laſt loſe any force, but what the other 
* ; and hence, though by their colliſion, motion 
aſſes from the one to the other, yet the ſum of their mo- 
tions, eſtimated in a given direction, is preſerved the 
ſame, and is unalterable by their mutual actions upm 
each other. 
All motion may be conſidered abſolutely or relatively, 
Abſolute or real motion, ſays Mr. Maclaurin, is wha 
a body changes its place in abſolute ſpace ; and relatre 
motion, is when a body changes its place only with t- 
lation to other bodies. 
From the obſervation of nature, every one knows thit 
there is motion : that a body in motion perſeveres in that 
ſtate, till by the action of ſome power it is neceſſitated t 
change it; that it is not in relative or apparent motiut 
in which it perſeveres, in conſequence of its inertia, dt 
in real or abſolute motion. Thus the apparent dium 
motion of the ſun and ſtars would ceaſe, without the 
leaſt power or force acting upon them, if the mou 
the earth was ſtopped; and if the apparent motion 
any ſtar was deſtroyed by a contrary motion in 
upon it, the other celeſtial bodies would till appea * 
rſevere in their courſe, See the article INERTI4 
To make this matter ſtill plainer, Mr. Martin obſerte 
that ſpace is nothing but an abſolute and infinite 10 
and that the place of a body is that part of the immens 
void which it takes up or poſſeſſes: and this place u 
be conſidered abſolutely, or in itſelf, in which caſe u 
called the abſolute place of the body; or elle with 4 
gard to the place of ſome other body, and then it c 
the relative or apparent place of the bod. 
Now as a motion is only the change of place in baer 
it is evident that it will come under the ſame diſtinchn 
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or the change of abſolute ſpace; but, 
the motions of bodies are conſidered and compared 
when — other, then are they relative and apparent 
3 are relative, as they are compared to each 
ing they are apparent only, inſomuch that not 
other; 2 or abſolute motion, but the ſum or difference 
Weir tus: only is perceivable to us. 
Feen d id 
noaring the motions of bodies, we may conſider 
In «4 vine: both the ſame way, or towards contrary 
3 the firſt caſe, the difference of motion is only 
wes 3h us; in the latter, the ſum of the motions. 
7. ie ſuppoſe two ſhips, A and B, ſet fail 
aue e port upon the ſame rhumb, and that A 
Fan of five miles per hour, and B at the rate 
ot thice: here the difference ol tic velocity (vi, t WO 
miles per hour) is that by which the {hip A will appear 
10 go from the ſhip B forwards, or the {hip B will appear 
at A to go with the ſame velocity backwards, to a ſpec- 
utor in either reſpectively. 5 
I; the two ſhips, A and B, move with the ſame degree 
of velocity, then will the difference be nothing, and fo 
neither ſhip Will appear to the other to move at all. 
Hence it is, that though the earth is continually revolv- 
ine about its axis, yet, as all objects on its ſurface 
partake of the ſame common motion, they appear not to 
move at all, but are relatively at reſt, 
If two ſhips, A and B, with the degrees of velocity 
« 2bove, meet each other, the one will appear to the 
her te move With the ſum of both velocities, viz. at 
the rate of eight miles per hour; ſo that in this caſe the 
parent motion exceeds the true, as in the other it fell 
Gort of it. Hence the reaſon why a perſon, riding 
a2ainſt the wind, finds the force of it much greater than 
it really is; whereas, if ke rides with it, he finds it leſs. 
The reaſon of all theſe phænomena of motion will be 
ident, if we conſider we mutt be abſolutely at reſt, if 
e would diſcern the true or real motions of bodies 
bout us. Thus a perſon on the ſtrand will obſerve the 
hips ſailing with their real velocity; a perſon ſtanding 
eil will experience the true ſtrength and velocity of the 
rind; and a perſon, placed in the regions between the 
lancts, will view all their true motions, which he can- 
not otherwiſe do, becauſe in all other caſes the ſpectator's 
pwn motion muſt be added to or ſubtracted from that of 
he moving body, and the ſum or difference is therefore 
e apparent or relative motion, and not the true, 
Motion is alſo either quable or accelerated. 
Equebie motion is that by which a body paſſes over 
qu: ipaces in equal times. 
Accelerated motion is that which is continually aug- 
pented or increaſed, as retarded motion is that which 
ontinually decreaſes ; and, if the increaſe or decreaſe 
pf motion be equal in equal times, the motion is then 
ad to be equally accelerated or retarded, 
Equable motion is generated by a fingle impetus or 
oke; thus the motion of a ball from a cannon is pro- 
luced by the ſingle action of the powder in the firſt mo- 
ent, and, therefore, the velocity it firſt ſets out with, 
would always continue the ſame, were it void of gravity, 
nd to move in an unreſiſting medium; which, therefore, 
ould be always equable, or ſuch as would carry it 
drough the ſame length of ſpace in every equal part of 
ume. 
#nimal Morrow, is that whereby the ſituation, 
gute, magnitude, &c. of the parts, &c. of animals are 
danged: under theſe are compriſed all the animal func- 
ons, See the article FUNCT1oN. 
r motions are divided into ſpontaneous and 
Hontanetus or muſcular Mor iox, is that performed by 
2 at the command of the will. See MusCLE. 
"Is * or invaluntary Mor io, that effected, without 
ha — by the mere mechaniſm of the parts, 
W of the heart, pulſe, &c. 
Wc e LOTION, the agitation of the particles of 
lied 8. y conſiſts. 
8 will have every body, and every 
ation is = I in continual mo tion. Hence inteſtine 
ru nf. ww to be a motion of the internal and 
ot matter, continually excited by ſome 
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effects, being appointed by nature as the great inftrument 
of the changes in bodies, 

Mori, in aſtronomy, peculiarly denotes the or- 
derly courſes of the heavenly bodies. 

The motions of the celeſtial luminarics are diurnal or 
common, and fecondary or proper. 

Diurnal or primary MoT10N, is that wherein the whole 
mundane ſphere appears to revolve every day round the 
earth from eaſt to weſt, See the article brenn. 

This is called the motion of the primum mobile, and 
the common motion, to diſtinguiſh it from that peculiar 
to each planet, &c, 

Secondary or proper MoT1oN, is that wherewith a ſtar, 
planet, &c. advances a cortain ſpace every day from weſt 
towards caſt, 

MOTTO, in armoury, a ſhort ſentence or phraſe 
carried in a ſcroll, generally under, but ſometimes over 
the arms; ſometimes alluding to the bearing, ſometimes 
to the name of the bearer, and ſometimes containing 
whatever pleaſes the fancy of the deviſer. 

MOVEABLE, in general, denotes any thing ca- 
pable of being moved. 

The moveable feaſts are ſuch as are not regularly held 
on the ſame day of the year or month, though they are 
always on the ſame day of the week. 

The moveable terms are Eafter-term and Trinity-term. 

MovrABL= Goods, in law, ſuch chattels as are capa- 
ble of being removed from one place to another, as 
cattle, merchandize, &c, 

MOVEMENT, in mechanics, a machine moved by 
clock-work. 

To make a regular movement, that may ſerve to mea- 
ſure time as exactly as poſſible, is one of the moſt valu- 
able problems in mechanics, which has been moſt ſuc- 
ceſsfully effected hitherto by adapting pendulums to 
clocks : though it muſt be owned, that many ingenious 
contrivances have been invented to correct the irregula- 
rities of thoſe movements that go by ſprings. 

MOULD, or MoLD, in the mechanic arts, &c, a 
cavity cut with a deſign to give its form or impreſſion to 
ſome ſofter matter applied therein, of great uſe in ſculp- 
ture, foundery, &e. 

MovLDs, in the manufacture of paper, are little 
frames compoſed of ſeveral braſs or iron wires, faſtened 
together by another wire ſtill finer, Each mould is of 
the bigneſs of the ſheet of paper to be made, and has 4 
rim or ledge of wood to which the wires are faſtened; 
theſe moulds are more uſually called frames, or forms. 

Furnace and Crucible-makers MouLDs are made of wood, 
of the ſame form with the crucibles ; that is, in form of 
a truncated cone: they have handles of wood to hold 
and turn them with, when, being covered with the 
earth, the workman has a mind to round or flatten his 
veſſel, | 

MovuLns for Leaden Bullets, are little iron pincers, 
each of whoſe branches terminates in an hemiſpherical 
concavity, which, when ſhut, form an entire ſphere : 

in the lips or ſides where the branches meet, is a little 


jet or hole, through which the melted lead is conveyed. 


Glaziers-MouLDs, The glaziers have two kinds of 
moulds, both ſerving to caſt their lead, In the one 
they caſt the lead into long rods or canes, fit to be 
drawn through the vice, and the grooves formed therein : 
this they ſometimes call ingot- mould. In the other they 
mould thoſe little pieces of lead a line thick, and two 
lines broad; faſtened to the iron bars: theſe may be alſo 
caſt in the vice. 

Goldſmiths-MouLD. The goldſmiths uſe the bones of 
the cuttle-fiſh to make moulds for their ſmall works 
which they do by preſſing the pattern between two bones, 
and leaving a jet or hole to convey the filver through, 
after the pattern has been taken out. 

MovuLD, among maſons, a piece of hard wood or iron 
hollo ved withinſide, anſwering to the contours of the 
mouldings or corniches, &c. to be framed; this is 
otherwiſe called caliber. 

MovuLDs, among plumbers, are the tables whereon 
they caſt the ſheets of lead. See the article PLUMBERY. 

— among tallow-chandlers, are of two kinds: 
the firſt for the common dipped candles, being the veſſel 


wherein the melted tallow is diſpoſed, and the wick 
3E dipped; 


MOU 


dipped : this is of wood, of a triangular form, and ſup- 
ported on one of its angles, ſo that it has an opening of 
near a foot at top : the other, uſed in the fabric of mould 


candles, is of braſs, pewter, or tin; here each candle 


has its ſeveral] moulds. 

Mourp, among gold-beaters, a certain number of 
leaves of vellum, or pieces of guts, cut ſquare, of a 
certain ſize, and laid over one another, between which 
they put the leaves of gold and filver, which they beat 
on the marble with the hammer. 

MovLD, in agriculture, a looſe kind of earth, ever 
where obvious on the ſurface of the ground, called alſo 
natural or mother-carth ; by ſome alſo loam. 

1 OULDINESS, a term applied to bodies which 
corrupt in the air, from ſome hidden principle of humi- 
dity therein; and whoſe corruption ſhews itſelf by a 
certain white down, or lanugo, on their ſurface, which, 
viewed through a microſcope, appears like a kind of 
meadow, out of which ariſe herbs and flowers, ſome 
only in the bud, others full blown, and others decayed, 
ach aving its root, ſtalk, and other parts. | 

MOULDING, any thing caſt in a mould, or that 
ſeems to have been ſo, though in reality it were cut with 
a chiſſel or the ax. 

MovuLbinG, in architecture, projectures beyond the 
naked wall, column, - wainſcot, &c. the aſſemblage of 
which torms corniches, door-caſes, and other decorations 
of architecture. 

MoULDING, in ſhip-building, the juttings or pro- 
jectures beyond the level of the ſide; they are placed 
above one another; the intervals of which are generally 
ornamented with martial fn{fruments, trophies of war, 
marine and other emblematical figures, &c. 

MOULINET, in mechanics, is uſed to ſignify a 
roller, which being croſſed with two levers, is uſually 
applicd to cranes, capſtans, and other forts of engines of 
the like nature, to draw ropes, and heave up ſtones, &c. 

MovuLinET is alſo a kind of turnſtile, or wooden 
croſs, which turns horizontally upon a ftake fixed in 
the ground; uſually placed in paſſages to keep out horſes, 
and to oblige paſſengers to go and come one by one. 
Theſe-moulinets are often ſet near the outworks of for- 
tified places, at the ſides of the barriers, through which 
people paſs on foot. | 

MOUND, a term uſed for a bank or rampart, or 
other fence, particularly that of earth, 

Movunp, in heraldry, a ball or globe with a croſs 
upon it, ſuch as our kings are uſually drawn with, hold- 
ing it in their left hands, as they do the ſceptre in the right 

OUNT Edo, in the tin-works. After the tin 
from the burnt ore is melted down and re-melted, there 
wil! ſometimes remain a different ſlug in the bottom of 
the float; this they call mount-egg; and though of a 
tin colour, yet is of an iron nature, as has been found 


b lyi it. 
MOUNTAIN, Mons, a part of the earth, riſing to 


a conſiderable height above the level of the ſurface 
thereof. 

Burning-Mouxralx. See the article VULCaNno. 

MOUNTING, in the mechanic arts, ſomething that 
ſerves to raiſe or ſet off a work: thus, the frame and its 
dependences make the mounting of a looking-glaſs ; 
the hilt, the mounting of a ſword ; the fuſt, or but, the 
mounting of a carabine, muſquet, &c. and the mount- 
ing of a fan, is the ſticks which ſerve to open and ſhut it. 
louNTING, in military affairs, ſignifies going upon 

duty: thus, mounting a breach, is running up to it; 
mounting the guard, is going upon guard ; and mount- 
ing the trenches, is going upon duty in the trenches : 
but mounting a cannon, mortar, &c. is the ſetting it 
on its carriage, or the raiſing its mouth. 

MOUSE, among failors, a ſort of riſing made on the 


ſtays, and ſome other ropes, in a ſhip, to prevent the | 


eye, in one end of the rope, from ſlipping up above its 
proper place, or the body of it, : 

he mouſe, which ſomewhat reſembles a pear, is 
raiſed by winding tarred canvas, called parſling, about 
the ſtay in one place, and afterwards a great many turns 
of ſpun-yarn : the whole is completed by weaving a coat 
or cover round the moule very curiouſly, which is called 


pointing. 


mucous 


MUL 
MOUTH, in anatomy, a part of the face, 
of the lips, the gums, the inſides of the cheek; the 
late, the ſalival glands, the os hyoides, the Bw, 
the tonſils; which ſee under their proper articles. 
MOXA, a ſort of cotton or downy ſubſtan | 
rated from the leaves of a fort of Indian muy 
by the eaſtern nations for cauterizing in certai 
the body. 
MUCILAGE, in pharmacy, 
and glutinous liquor. 
MuCILAGE alſo denotes a thick pituitous ; 
evacuated with the urine, in the gravel and dyſy;, 
MuCILAGE likewiſe imports the liquor which pi 
pally ſerves to moiſten the ligaments and cartili * 
the articulations. * 
MUCiLAGINOUS Granps, in anatomy 10 
numerous ſet of glands, ſerving to ſecrete the mul 
of the joints. „ 
MUCOR, in botany, a genus of funguſes conſi i 
of little raundiſh bladders, in which are found numer, 
ſeeds afhxed to hair-like receptacles, placed al] over th 
inſide of the bladders, 
MUCOUS GLanDs, in anatomy, three gland, Whit 
empty themſelves into the urethra; ſo called by ws. 
firit diſcoverer, Mr. Cowper, from the tenacity of th 
liquor which they ſeparate, 
MU CRO CorDis, in anatomy, the lower or points 
end of the heart. | 
MUCUS, a mucilaginous liquor, ſeparated by g 
lands and the noſtrils, | 
MUFFLE, in metallurgy, an arched cover, reſ% 
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the ſtrongeſt fire, and made to be placed over copyh 


and teſts, in he operations of aſſaying, to preſerve they 
from the falling of coals and aſhes into them; they, 
at the ſame time of ſuch à form, as is no hindr::-:» 
the action of the air and fire on the metal, nor to t 
inſpection of the aſſayer. 

The muffles may be made of any form, providn 
they have theſe conditions : but thoſe uſed with coppek 
are commonly made ſemi-cylindrical; or when gen 
veſlels are employed, in form of a hollow hemiipher, 
The muffle muſt have holes, that the aſſayer may lok 
in; and the fore part of it wuſt be always quite open 
that the air may act better in conjunction with the fr 
and bg inceflantly renewed : the apertures in the muſk 
ſerve alſo for the regimen of the fire, for the ccd d 
ruſhing into the large opening before, cools the beds 
in the veſſel; but if ſome coals are put in it, ad 
aperture before be then ſhut, with a door fitted to nt 
fire will be increaſed to the higheſt degree, much mer 
quickly than it can be by the breathing holes of ti: 
furnace. X 

MUFTI, or MvueaT1, the chief of the eccleſaſtel 
order, or primate of the muſſulman religion 

MUGGLETONIANS, a religious ſect, which art 
in England about the year 1657; ſo denominated fron 
their leader, Lodowick Muggleton, a journeyman tio, 
who, with his aſſociate Reeves, ſet up for great prop"; 
pretending, as it is ſaid, to have an abſolute pod 
ſaving and damning whom they pleaſed ; and giving ct 
that they were the two laſt witneſſes of God, that {houl 
appear before the end of the world. 

UGWORT, Artemiſia, in botany, See ARTEMIS. 

MULBERRY-Txmex, Morus, in botany, a genus d 
plants of the monoecia-triandria claſs ; the male flown 
are collected in a long amentum, having no cord: 
the ſtamina are four erect ſubulated filaments, logs 
than the cup, and terminated with ſimple antherz: © 
female flowers have no petals ; they are collect! 1 
round heads, and are ſucceeded by a well-known, 
fleſhy, ſucculent berry, compoſed of ſeveral pro 
rances, in each of which is placed an oval pointed r 

Of mulberries, there are two kinds, the black and tl 
white ; but the black is moſt common with us. * 
are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, or by laying 10 
the fruit-bearing branches; but thoſe propegt.. f 
ſeeds are commonly moft vigoreus, though they 1 4 
prove ſo fruitful as the others. They may allo be 
creaſed from cuttings planted in March. 

The ſoil mulberry-trees delight in, is 
earth, of a good depth ; they mould never 
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near other trees or buildings, for then the fruit will not 
1 e have the qualities common to other ſweet 
: Mu in abating heat and quenching thifſt; they are 
88 for pleaſure, but they yield littie nouriſhment. 
_— leaves of this plant are uſed in France, Italy, 
a ay Kc. for feeding ſilk-worms; for which purpoſe, 
8 never be allowed to grow tall, but kept in a 
ne) 1 hedoe; and inſtead of pulling off the leaves 
af they ſhould be cut off with ſheers, together with 
the voung branches. : 
\[ULCT, a fine of money laid upon a man who has 
mmitted ſome fault or miſdemeanor. 
MULCH, a term uſed by gardeners for rotten dung, 
a thrown upon beds of young plants, to pre- 
i... them from the bad effects of cold or drought. 
MULE, in zoology, a mongrel kind of quadruped, 
\Crally »encrated between an aſs and a mare, and ſome- 
times between a horſe and a ſhe-aſs. 

The mule is a ſort of a monſter, of a middle nature 
between its parents, and therefore incapable of propa- 

ing its ſpecies; ſo careful is nature to avoid filling 
. world with monſters. 

Mules are chiefly uſed in countries where there are 
rocky and ftony roads, as about the Alps, Pyrenees, &c. 

VULLER, or MULLAR, denotes a ſtone flat and 
den at the bottom, but round at top, uſed for grinding 

ters on a marble, 

* apothecaries uſe mullers to prepare ſome of their 

tellaceous powders, and painters for their colours, either 
or in oil. 

4 lip is alſo an inſtrument uſed by the glaſs- 

erinders ; being a piece of wood, to one end whereof is 

cemented the glaſs to be ground: it is ordinarily about 

fix inches long turned round. 

MULLET, Mugil, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes 
reſembling ſalmon, but much ſmaller. | 

\]ULLET, or MOLLET, in heraidry, a bearing in form 
of a flat, or rather of the rowel of a ſpur, which it ori- 
ginally repreſented. , 

The mullet has but five points ; when there are fix, 
it is called a ſtar; though others make this difference, 
that the mullet is, or ought to be, always pierced, which 
aſtar is not. 

The mullet is uſually the difference or diſtinguiſhing 
mark for the fourth ſon, or third brother, or houſe; 
though it is often borne alone, as coat-armour, 
MULTANGULAR, a figure, or body, which has 
many angles. 

MULTILATERAL, in geometry, is applied to 
thoſe figures which have more than four ſides or angles, 
more uſually called polygons. See the article PoLYGon, 

MULTINOMIAL, or MuLTiNoMIAL Roors, in 
mathematics, ſuch roots as are compoſed of many names, 
parts, or members; as a + b + 4 + c, &c. 
MULTIPLE, Multiplex, in arithmetic, a number 
which comprehends ſome other ſeveral times ; thus 6 is 
2 multiple of 2, and 12 is a multiple of 6, 4, and 3, 
comprehending the firſt twice, the ſecond thrice, &c. 

MuLTiPLE RaT1o, or PROPORTION, is that which 
15 between multiples. If the leſſer term of the ratio be 
an aliquot part of the greater, the ratio of the greater to 
the 1-ſs is called multiple; and that of the leſs to the 
greater ſubmultiple. A ſubmultiple number is that 
contained in the multiple; thus the numbers 1, 2, and 
3, are ſubmultiples of 9. Duple, triple, &c. ratios, as 
allo ſubduples, ſubtriples, &c. are ſo many ſpecies of 
multiple and ſubmultiple ratios. 

MULTIPLICAND, in arithmetic, one of the fac- 
tors in the rule of multiplication ; being that number 
which is given to be multiplied by another, which is 
called the multiplicator, or multiplier. 

MULTIPLiCATION, in general, the act of in- 
crealing the number of any thing. 

VULTIPLICATI1ON, in arithmetic, is a rule by which 
gien number may be ſpeedily increaſed, according 
0 any propoſed number of times. 

Multiplication, which is the fourth rule in arithmetic, 
3 inſtead of many additions; the product of a mul- 
©1c2t10n being only the repetition of the multiplicand, 
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o many times as there are units in the multiplier. | 
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Caſe I. To multiply ſingle numbers by one another. 

All the variety that can happen in this caſe, is expreſſed 
in the following table of multi lication, which muſt be 
perfectly got by heart, for the ready performance of an 
operation in multiplication : thus we learn, by the table, 
that 3 times 3 is 9; that 3 times 6 is 18, &, We have 
in this table omitted multiplying with 2, it being fo very 
ealy that any one may do it. 


MuLTiPLICATION Tartlt. 


ZX3= 9]4X4=160|;X5=25!6x6= nN = AN 8=064 
JX4=12[4X5=20]zX"=;0]6x7=42|7 X8=56 8X 9 
3X;=15/4X0=24 JX7=3516x8:=48 *X9==03 9 x 9=81] 
JRNDS 184 N7= 20]; X$=4o lx gn TT nre—_ 
ZX7=21[4x3=32|oXg=4 TT 

13ZX05=24 \xg=z6|— 
xg=2z7 


Caſe II. To multiply a compound number by a ſingle 
one. 

Rule. Having placed the multiplier under the unit's 
place of the multiplicand ; firſt, multiply the unit of the 
multiplicand by the multiplier ; if their product be leſs 
than ten, ſet it down underneath its own place of units, 
and proceed to the next figure of the multiplicand : but 
if their product be above ten, or tens, then ſet down the 
overplus only, or odd figure, as in addition, and carry 
the ſaid ten or tens in mind, til! you have multiplied the 
next figure of the multiplicand with the multiplier : then, 
to their produtt add the ten or ens beared in mind, ſetting 
down the overplus oi ineir ſum above the tens, as before 
and fo proceed in that manner till all the figures of the 
multiplicand are multiplied with the nultiplicr, 

Example. Suppoſe it Mete requiied to multiply 
3213 by 3- 

3213 Multiplicaud, 
3 Multiplicr, 


9039 
For, beginning at the unit's place 3, ſay, 3 times 3 is q, 


|| which, beeault it is leis than ten, ſet down underne-th its 


own place, and proceed to the next place of ten, tying, 
3 times I is 3, which ſet down underneath its own 1 3 
then at the next place, viz, of hundreds, ſay, 3 times 2 is 
6, which ſet down as before; laſtly, at the plac- of thou- 
ſands, ſay, 3 times 3 is 9, which being ſet down under- 
neath its own place, the operation is finiſhed, and the 
true product is 039 

Ju III. To multiply one compound number by an- 
other. 

Rule. Place every number reſpeQively undet its own 
kind; multiply each figure of the multiplicand by each 
figure of the multiplier, as before; and obſerve to tet the 
firſt figure of each reſpective product under that fi ure of 
the multiplier, by which it was made; laſtly, add the 
ſeveral products together for the whole product. | 

Example I. Let it be required to multiply 78094 into 
or with 7563. 

8094 
is factors. 
234282 the firſt particular product with 3 


468 564 the ſecond with 60 
390470 the third with 500 
546658 the fourth with 7000 


590624922 the total or true product required. 


Example II. Suppoſe it required to multiply 57498 inte 
60008, 5 


57498 
6c008 


84 the product with 8 
244988 the product with 60000 


3450339984=57498X 60008, 


When there is a cypher or cyphers, to the right hand 
either of the multiplicand or multiplier, or to both, in 
that caſe multiply the figures as before ; neglecting the 
cyphers until the particular products are added together ; 
then to the ſum annex ſo many cyphers as are in either 


or doth the factors, 
MvuL. 
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MuLTiPiICATION of maxed Numbers, Begin at the 
loweſt ſpecies of the multiplicand, and, having multi- 
plied that number, reduce the product to the next ſpecies; 
that is, find how many units of the next ſuperior ſpecies 
it is equal to, and what remains over; ſet what is over 
as a part of the anſwer of the denomination multiplied, 
Then multiply the given number of the next ſuperior 
ſpecies, and to the product add that number to which 
the product of the preceding ſpecies was reduced; and 
reduce this ſum to the next ſuperior ſpecies ; marking 
the remainder, or what is over, as part of the anſwer of 
the ſpecies multiplied; and proceed in this manner 
through all the ſpecies of the multiplicand. 

For example. Let it be required to multiply 684. 14s. 9d.+ 
by 7. The work will ſtand as follows. 
Here ſay, 3X7=21; which is 1 farthing J. s. d. 
over 5 pence ; therefore ſet down 1, and 68: 14 : :9% 
carry 5 to the next —_ that of 7 
ence. Then 7X9=63, and the 5 pence T.: 
— make 18 2 5 ſhillings and $81: 03506: 1 
8 pence; therefore ſet down 8 pence, and carry 5 to the 
next ſpecies, or that of ſhillings. Then 7X 14=9g 
ſhillings, and the 5 carried make 103 ſhillings, or 5 
pounds 3 ſhillings ; therefore ſet down 3 ſhillings, and 
carry five to the place of pounds. 'T hen multiply the 
68 pounds by 7, and add the 5 carried, and the whole 
product will be 481/. 3s. 84.4. Note, when the multi- 
plicator is large, it will be eaſieſt to divide it into two or 
more parts, ſo that thoſe multiplied together may 
produce the given multiplicator. Thus, if the multipli- 
cator were 28, it may be reſolved into 7 and 4, becauſe 
4X7=28, Therefore multiply the given multiplicand 
by 7, and that product by 4, and the laſt product will 
ive the anſwer required, 

Croſs MULTIPLICATION, otherwiſe called duodecimal 
arithmetic, is an expeditious method of multiplying 
things of ſeveral ſpecies, or denominations, by others 
alſo of different ſpecies, &c. As fect and inches by feet 
and inches, &c. This method is much uſed in practical 
meaſuring, and is-performed in the following manner : 
Suppoſe it were required to multiply 5 feet 3 inches, by 


2 feet 4 inches. Having placed them under . 7 
cach other, ſay, 2 times 5 feet is 10 feet, and _*_ 
2 times '3 inches is 6 inches, which ſet down - X 3 
under the line: again, 4 times 5 is 20 inches, — 4 
or 1 foot 8 inches, which place under the former: 10: 6 


Allo 4 times 3 is 12 parts or one inch, which ſet 1: 8 
down in the row of inches, and add theſe ſums I 
together, which will give 12 feet 3 inches, the 
product or content required, 123-3 
MULTIPLICATION of Agebra. In multiplication the 
general rule for the * is, that when the ſizns of the 
factors are alike (i. e. both + or both the ſign of the 
product is ; but when the ſigns of the ſactors are un- 
like, the ſign of the product is —. | 
Caſe 1. When any poſitive quantity, + a, is multi- 
plied by any poſitive number, + , the meaning is, 


that + @ is to be taken as many times as there are units 


in 2; and the product is evidently u a. 


Caſe 2. When — a is multiplied by , then — @ is to 
be taken as often as there are units in n; and the product 
muſt be— 2 a. 

Caſe 3. Multiplication by a poſitive number implies 
a repeated addition: but multiplication by a negative 
implies a repeated ſubtraction. And, when + à is to be 
multiplied by n, the meaning is that + @ is to be ſub- 
tracted as often as there are units in 2; therefore the 

roduct is negative, being — na. 

Caſe 4. When — a is to be multiplied by — , then 
— is to be ſubtracted as often as there are units in z ; 
but to ſubtract — @ is equivalent to adding -+ 4, conſe- 
quently the product is + 2 a. The ſecond and fourth 
caſes may be illuſtrated in the following manner: 

It is evident that + a—a=0; therefore if we mul- 
tiply + a—a by 2) the product muſt vaniſh or be o, 
becauſe the factor a—ais o. The firſt term of the 
product is + a (by caſe 1.) Therefore, the ſecond 

erm of the product muſt be — a, which deſtroys na 
ſo that the whole product muſt be +na—na=zo. 
Therefore, — à multiplied by + n, gives = 2 4» 
2 


| 


ſtopped, put into the hogſhead ten new-laid eggs un- 


MUM 


In the like manner, if we multipl > Jes 
the firſt term of the product being PF Ts hes 
of the product muſt be + » a, becaule the two RY l 
muſt deſtroy each other, or their amount o, "Ry. a. 
the factors (viz. a—a) is o. Therefore = "ws 
plied by — * muſt give + 2 4. 3 

If the quantities to be multiplied are ſimple 
ſign of the product by the laſt rule; after it 
product of the co-efficients, and ſet down all M 
after one another, as before. 
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EXAMPLES. 


Mult. + a — 24 +6 x 7 
By +4 | +46 | —5a { 
Product * a b — ab — 30 4 n! 
Mult, — 8 x + 3ab 2 
By — 4a | —5 ac « 


Product +32ax —15aabc 


To multiply compound quantities, you muſt multi 
every part of the multiplicand by all the parts of a. 
multiplier taken one after another, and then collect 11 


products into one ſum, which will be the product deſirgy 


Mult. aa + ab+6bb 
By 4 — 6 


add ＋＋ 4 t 
Prod. 9 — abb —abb —bbb 


DUM aa... O 0. 55 


MULTIPLYING-Glaſs, a lens in which odjech 
appear increaſed in number. It is ground into feyery 
planes that make angles with one another, through 
which the rays of light, iſſuing from the ſame point 
undergo different refractions, ſo as to enter the eye from 
every ſurface, in a different direction. 

ULTISILIQUOUS PranTs, thoſe which hare, 
after each flower, many diſtin&, long, flender, filique, 
or pods, in which their ſeed is contained : ſuch ar 
bear's-foot, columbine, houſe-leek, navel-wort, or. 

ine, &c, | 
MULTITUDE, an aſſemblage, or collection of x 
great number of diſtinct perſons or things. 

MULTIVALVES, in natural hiſtory,“ the name d 
a general claſs of ſheil-fith ; diſtinguiſhed from the uni- | 
valves, which conſiſt of only one ſhell, and the bivalve, 
which conſiſt of two; by their conſiſting of three ct 
more ſhells, 

MUM, a kind of malt-liquor, much drank in Ger- 
many; and chiefly brought from Brunſwick, which is 
the place of moſt note tor making it. The proceſs of 
brewing mum, as recorded in the town-houſe of that 
city, is as follows: Take fixty-three gallons of water 
that has been boiled till one-third part is conſumed, and 
brew it with ſeven buſhels of wheaten-malt, one buſhel 
of oat-meal, and one buſhel of ground beans; when it 
is tunned, the hogſhead muſt not be filled too full at 
firſt; as ſoon as it begins to work, put into it three 
pounds of the inner rind of fir; one pound of the tops af 
hr and beach; three handfuls of carduus benediQus; 2 
handful or two of the flowers of roſa ſolis; add burnet, 
betony, marjoram, avens, penny-royal, and wild thyme, 
of each a handful and a half; of elder-flowers, two 
handfuls or more; ſeeds of cardamum bruiſed, thirty 
ounces; barberries bruiſed, one ounce : when the liquor 
has worked a while, put the herbs and ſeeds into the 
veſſel; and, after they are added, let it work over & 
little as poſſible; then fill it up: laſtly, when it 


broken : ſtop it cloſe, and drink it at two years end, 
Our Engliſh brewers, inſtead of the inner rind of hr, 
uſe cardamum, ginger, and faſſafras; and alſo al 
elecampane, madder, and red ſanders, 

MUMMY, a body embalmed or dried, in the man- 
ner uſed by the ancient Egyptians ; or the compoſition 
with which it is embalmed : | 

Mummy, among gardeners, 
prafting and planting the roots of trees, made in the 

owing manner: Take one pound of black pitch, 
a quarter of a pound of turpentine ; put them ww 


a kind of wax uſed g 
Ol 
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.. carthen pot, and ſet them on fire in the open air, 
, ometbing in your hand to cover and quench the 
ce ame, which is to be alternately lighted and 
hed till all the nitrous and volatile parts be evapo- 
10 this a little common wax is to be added; and 
we poſition is then to be ſet by for uſe. : 
"\UNDIC, in natural hiſtory, a metallic mineral, 
. commonly called marcaſite. : 
UNICIPAL, in the Roman civil law, an epithet 
+» Gonifies inveſted with the rights and privileges of 
domen citizens. _ FO 
VUNIMENTS, or MinIiMEnTs, the writings re- 
to a perton's inheritance, by which he is enabled 
„ tend his title to his eſtate: or, in a more general 
nie, ell manner of evidences, ſuch as charters, feof- 
ments, releaſes, &c. a 

| \{{uximentT-HOUSE, a little ſtrong room in a cathe- 
hal. college, or univerfity, deſtined for keeping the ſcal, 
wirters, Kc. of ſuch catheeral, college, &c. 
VUNIONS, in architecture, are the mort, upright 
poſts or bars which divide the ſeveral lights in a window- 


ar NITION, the provifions with which a place is 
Ccniſhed in order for deſence; or that which follows a 
1+ for its ſubſiſtence. 
Ae striox-Shirs, are thoſe that have ſtores on board 
in order to ſupply a fleet of men ot war at ſca. In an 
neagement, all the munition hips and victuallers at- 
dine the fleet, take their {lations in the rear of all the 
delt; they are not to engage in the fight, but to attend 
loch directions as are ſent them by the admiral. 
VUNTINGIA, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe 
gower conſiſts of ive roundiſh patent petals inſerted in 
the cup; the ftamina are a great number of very ſhort 
capillary flaments, topped with roundiſh antheræ. The 
ſruit is a vloboſe, umbilicated berry, containing a great 
many very {mall roundiſh ſeeds. 

MURAGE, a toll taken of every cart or horſe com- 
irg laden into a city, for reparing the walls. 
MURAL, in general, any thing belonging to a wall, 
which the Latins call murus. 
Murat Arch, is a wall, or walled arch, placed ex- 
ally in the plane of the meridian, for fixing a large 
quadrant, ſextant, or other infirument, in order to 
ebſerve the meridian altitudes of the heavenly bodies. 
MURDER, or MUuRTHER, in law, is the wilful and 
ſelonious killing a perſon from premeditated malice; pro- 
vided the party wounded or otherwiſe hurt, die within a 
year and a day after the fact was committed. 
 MURDERERS, or Muxpexinc Pieces, in a ſhip, 
ate ſmal] pieces of ordnance, either of braſs or iron, 
which have chambers put in at their breeches. The 
are uſed at the bulk- heads of the forecaſtle, half deck, 
or ſtecrage, in order to clear the deck, on the ſhip's being 
bonrded by an enemy. 
MURRAIN, or GarGLe, a contagious diſeaſe 
among cattle, principally cauſed by a hot dry ſeaſon, 
or rather by a general putrefaction of the air, which be- 
pets an inflammation of the blood, and a ſwelling in the 
throat, that ſoon prove mortal, and is communicated 
from one to another, though it generally goes no farther 
than to thoſe of the ſame kind. 
The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are a hanging down and 
ſwelling of the head, abundance of gum in the eyes, 
rattling in the throat, a ſhort breath, palpitation at the 
heart, ſtaggering, a hot breath, and a ſhining tongue. 

in order to prevent this diſeaſe, the cattle ſhould ſtand 
cool in ſummer, have plenty of good water ; all catrion 
ould be ſpeedily buried; and as the feeding of cattle 
in wet places, on rotten graſs and hay, often occaſions 
this diſeaſe, dry and ſweet fodder ſhould be given them. 
The following receipt is much recommended for the cure 
ot this diſeaſe in black cattle: take diapente, a quarter 
an ounce; dialthza or marſhmallows, London treacle, 
mithridate and rhubarb, of each the quantity of a nut; 
0! ſaffron a ſmall quantity ; wormwood, and red ſage, of 
cen an handful; and two cloves of garlic : boil all to- 
oo: ge pints of beer, till it be reduced to a pint 
* 1 bn i, and give it the beaſt luke warm while faſt- 
e half the proportion will ſerve for a cow. They 
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drinking warm water for a week, and ſometimes have 
boiled oats, If ſheep are troubled with this diſtemperz 
give them a few ſpoonfuls of brine, and then a little 
dar. 

MU RRE, in heraldry, a kind of purple colour. 

MUSA, tie plantain tree, in botany, See the ar— 
ticle PLANTAIN. 

MU+SCADINE, a rich kind of wine, of the growth 
of Provence and Languedoc, in France, 

MUSCARI, mutk hyacinth, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of an oval pitcher-ſhaped 
petal, reflexed at che brim with three nectariums and fix 
ſubdulated filaments, topped with antheræ coaleſcing to- 
gether, The fruit is a roundiſh, trigonal capſule, hav- 
ing three cells, which contain ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. 

MUSCLES of the human Body, thoſe flethy fibrous 
parts, deſtined as the inſtruments of motion. 

All the motions of the body, whether general or par- 
ticular, whether natural or preternatural, are immedi-- 
ately performed by organs which anatomilts name 
muſcles; and theſe are found in all the moveable parts of 
the body. Me do not here ſpeak of motions cauſed merely 
by the elaſticity of certain parts by certain impulſes, or 
by the force ol gravity. 

The muſcles in general are bundles of fibres of different 


figures and ſizes, and for the molt part conſiſting of two 


different portions; one of which is thick, ſoft, more or 
leſs red, and ſometimes pale, forming what is called the 
body, flethy ſubſtance, or belly of the muſcle, The 
other is thin and ſmall, of a cloſe contexture, and very 
white, forming the extremities, and other parts termed 
by anatomiſts tendons, or aponeuroſes, "Phe fleſhy por- 
tion is the principal and eſſential part of the, muſcle, be- 
ing never wanting; but the tendinous or aponenrotic 
portion is in ſome muſcles ſo very ſmall as to be inviſible, 
Both portions are covered by a particular membrane, 

The fibres of which a muſcle is made up go by the 
general name of moving fibres ; and each of them as well 
as the whole muſcle is partly tendinous and partly fleſhy. 
They are for the moſt part ranked in faſciculi in a lateral 
ſituation in reſpect to each other, and diſtinguiſhed by 
membranous, cellular, or adipoſe ſepta, as by fo many 
particular vaginæ. 

Theſe fibres are connected to cach other, and to the 
intermediate ſepta, by a great number of very ſmall fine 
filaments, the capillary extremity of arteries, veins, and 
nerves running over them; and they are incloſed in- a 
thin membranous cellular covering, called the proper 
membrane of the muſcle, being a continuation of the 
ſepta or vaginæ already mentioned, 

All the ſeſepta or vaginæ communicate with each other 
by a mutual or reciprocal continuation of their cellulous 
texture, and they are bound down tranſverſely by fila- 
mentous or fibrous pellicles, which croſs them at ſmall 
diſtances from one another, and lie nearly in the ſame 
direction through the whole body of the muſcle. The 
ſame ſort of fræna are obſervable between the moving 
fibres which connect them together, and appear to be in 
ſome meaſure nervous. 

The particular ſtructure of each moving fibre is not as 
yet ſufficiently known. They may all be divided into 
ſeveral ſmaller fibrillæ; and the ſubſtance of their fleſhy 
portion is believed by ſome to be cellulous, and by ſome 
to be veſicular, and by others to be ſpongy or medullary. 
Some of the ancients imagined this portion to be hollow, 
and that it contained a ſort of pulp called by them fo- 
mentum, more or leſs ſaturated with blood. 

When we examine a moving figure through the beſt 
microſcopes, both the fleſhy and tendinous parts appear 
contorted, but the latter not ſo much as the former, 
Having injected any coloured penetrating liquor, we may, 
by the help of an ordinary microſcope, diſcover a very 
fine and cloſe vaſcular net-work, which inſinuates itſelf 
between all the fibres, covering or being twiſted round 
them, and likewiſe ſpread on the ſepta, The fleſhy por- 
tion may be connected or ſhortened, and relaxed or 
elongated. The tendinous portion yields but very little, 
reſiſting any force tending to prolong it, except it be ſo 
violent as to diſcover its texture. 

The diſpoſition of the moving fibres is different in 


muſt be kept warm, and take a maſh of ground. malt, 
Vor, II, NY 67, : 


different muſcles, and their tendinous and fleſhy por- 
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tions do not always lie in the fame ſtraight line, but make 
oppoſite angles with each other. In ſome muſcles the 
fleſhy portion is not all of the ſame length, in others it 
is nearly equal, but the fibres are unequally and gradual] 
diſpoſed at the ſides of each other, forming, all together, 
an oblique plane, 


Some are diſpoſed like radii, others form planes more 


or leſs incurvated, and ſome form complete circum- 
ferences, the two extremities meeting and uniting to- 
cther, 

The tendinous portions, being only the ſupplement of 
the whole length of the muſcle, may be of equal or un- 
equal lengths, according to the diſpoſitions of their in- 
ſertions. They may be very ſhort at one end of the 
muſcle, and very long at the other. When the fleſby 
plane is partly oblique, they vary gradually in ps, pu 
and, when that obliquity 1s reciprocal at both ends in 
form of a lozenge, the tendinous portions are alternately 
long and ſhort. In ſome muſcles each moving fibre is of 
the ſame length with the body or belly of the muſcle, in 
others the fleſhy fibres are very ſhort, though the body 
of the muſcle formed by them be very long. In the firſt 
kind the fibres run more or leſs ſtraight from one end to 
the other, and are never very numerous. In the ſecond 
they are ſituated obliquely, and are conſequently in great 
number, ſo that the length of cach fibre is not always to 
be meaſured by that of the body of the muſcle to which 
it belongs. 

The different portions of fibres are not equally to be 
met with in all muſcles. Some have two or more ten- 
dons, ſome only one but of different lengths; others 
have none at al, or at leaſt none that can be perceived. 

But there is no muſcle without a fleſhy portion, which 
alone, being capable of contraction, is abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary ; whereas the tendons, in many places, are only 
productions by which the muſcles are fixed to parts at a 
diſtance from them. 

Many muſcles are obſerved to be covered by an aponeu- 
rotic expanſion of different degrees of ſtrength and ſize, 
which ſeems to ariſe from one or more of the neighbour- 
ing tendons, In proportion as it is extended, it grows 
thinner, and then loſes itſelf in the cellular membranc, 
called formerly the common membrane of the muſcles. 

There are likewiſe ſtrong ligamentary membranes of 
another kind by which many muſcles are covered, as by 
a girth, and which may be termed broad or ligamentary 
bands or coverings. They are made up of ſeveral planes 
of ſtrong white Eiaing fibres, croſſing each other; and 
they are ſtrongly fixed along one or more bones almoſt in 
the ſame manner as the interoſſeous ligaments of the fore- 
arm and leg. They furniſh ſepta or common vaginæ to 
the muſcles which they cover, and likewiſe particular 
vaginz to the tendons thinner than thoſe of the fleſhy 
portions. 

Theſe common bands and vaginz ſerve to gird and 
confine the muſcles, and to keep them in their places in 
great efforts. They alſo in ſome meaſure ſupply the 

lace of tendons, and multiply the inſertions. The 
— portions of theſe membranes are lined on the inſide 
by very fine membranes which are continually moiſtened 
dy a mucilaginous liquor, to preſerve the muſcles and 
tendons contiguous to them from friction. 

Beſides theſe bands and ſepta, there are other liga- 
mentary fræna peculiar to the long tendons, called by the 
name of annular ligaments. 

The difference of muſcles is very conſiderable and de- 
pends on many circumſtances, the principal of which 
are the ſize, figure, direction, ſituation, ſtructure, con- 
nexion, and uſe; and it is from theſe differences that the 
names of the greateſt part of the muſcles are taken. 
From their ſize they are termed great, middle, ſmall, 
long, broad, thin ; from their figure triangular, ſcalenous, 
ſquare, rhomboidal, indented, orbicular, deltoide ; from 
their direction ſtraight, oblique, tranſverſe; from 
their ſituation ſuperior, inferior, external, internal, an- 
terior, poſterior, right and left. Theſe four differences, 
and the names derived from them, are eaſily compre- 
hended; but what relates to the other three requires a 
litle further explication. | 

As to their ſtructure, muſcles are either ſimple or 
compound, Simple muſcles are thoſe whole fleſhy fibres, 
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or rather the fleſhy portions of their moving {,.. 


| greateſt part of them are inſerted in bones alone. Some 


| which may therefore be termed ſemicutaneous, in imitz 
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all uniformly diſpoſed, and terminate in tendon, !. 
either in a ſtraight or oblique line, in the manner 1, % 
explained, 7% 

Compound muſcles are thoſe whoſe fleſhy fir 
diſpoſed obliquely, in ſeveral particular ranks, + "a 
ing the ſame number of ſimple muſcles, with then 
lying in oppoſite directions. In proportion to the a 
ber of thele ranks, or ſeries, the muſcle is faid ; 1 
more or leſs compounded. * 

When the compound muſcle is made up of two fas 
muſcles only, thoſe are ſo diſpoſed as to repreſent *. 
ther, and the compound muſcle is from thence wy 
penniform. In ſome of theſe muſcles one of the te 
appears to be ſlit or divided, in order to contain thes, ji 
portion between its two parts, while the other un 
through the body of the muſcle, diminiſhing gray, 
in ſize, as it advances, in the ſame manner ag we fe, 
a feather. In others there is only one middle tend 8 
tween the ſeries of fleſſiy fibres, which are, by thei; 4 
extremity, fixed to other parts. In more Compouy 
muſcles, the tendons at one extremity may all uni . 
gether, while thoſe at the other remain divided, 

But there are ſtill other kinds of compound mus, 
ſome are made up of two placed endwiſe, and join 
together by a common tendon ; ſo that this tendo; the 
two muſcles, and the two tendons at their extremitin 
lie all in a line, and form all the length or extent of th 
compound mulcle which is termed digaſtricus, or hire, 
tris ; and, if three muſcles be thus joincd, the Compoug 
is called trigaſtricus. 

Some are made up of two muſcles more or leſs in x 
lateral fituation with reſpect to each other, and united x 
one extremity; others are made up of three or four 
muſcles, ſituated in the ſame manner; and, if they as 
united to that extremity which the, ancients called the 
head of the muſcle, they are called bicipites, tricipita 
&c, according to the the number of theſe heads ; but, i 
they are joined at the other extremity, they are calle 
bicornès, tricornes, &c. 

The muſcles are fixed by their extremities to different 
parts, and in different places of the human body, The 
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of them are fixed partly to bones, and partly to cattilage, 
as thoſe of the ear and noſe; ſome partly to bones au 
partly to the integuments, as ſeveral muſcles of the face, 


tion of thoſe in brutes, which, being inſerted in the in- 
teguments alone, arc from thence termed cutaneous, la 
ſome the fibres make an entire circle, without terminating 
any where by their extremities. Of this kind are ſevera 
of thoſe called ſphincters, to which may be added the 
heart, ſtomach, and inteſtines. All the muſcles hae 
likewiſe a ſort of connexion with the neighbouring parts 
but this is only lateral by means of membranes. 

The el uſe of the muſcles is to move all the parts 
of the body, whether hard, ſoft, or fluid, Moſt of the 
hard and ſoft parts are moved by thoſe powers being fuel 
to them, and they move the reſt without any ſuch iulet- 
tion. 

The muſcles fixed by both extremities to hard patt 
reciprocally moveable, may accordingly move either part: 
thus the muſcles inſerted by one extremity to the os hu- 
meri, and by the other to the ulna, may move the ulm 
upon the os humeri, and the os humeri upon the un- 

Muſcles fixed by one extremity to hard parts, and by 
the other to ſoft parts, cannot perform theſe recipto 
cal motions ; becauſe in this caſe the hard parts mul 
remain immoveable, the ſoft parts only being moved, # 
- the muſcles of the ball of the eye, and thoſe of tue 

ps. 

The fluids, of whatever nature or conſiſtence the} be 
are moved, in ſome caſes, by being immediately pulle 
or projected by the muſcles, as we ſee in the heart; ® 
others, by the canals being preſſed upon, as in the 0944 
and tranſverſe muſcles of the abdomen, And there® 
other muſcles, which ſtop or retard the motion of the 
fluids at one time, and facilitate or accelerate it at another, 
as all the ſphincters. n 

The uſe of each muſcle in particular is confined to 


motion of one or more moveable parts. Some 25 * 


a tain number of muſcles to move them, whereof 
qu're pag way, and ſome another, Several muſcles, 
| — move the os humeri upon the ſcapula; and, 
wp backward, and others round upon its axis, 
hard, {ome off ur d the os hu- 

like manner, the fore arm 1s 2 upon - : 
a by certain muſcles, whereof ſome extend, an 
hers bend ir enumeration of the muſcles of the human 

bg Fick is commonly made, is founded on their 
ey * articular uſes. We meet with liſts of muſcles 
e of the thorax, abdomen, extremities, eye, 
ah 06 and the like; and to the different muſcles, 
belong to each part, names are given ſpecifying 
me determinate uſe, ſuch as raiſers, depreſſers, adduc- 
rs, abductors, flexors, extenſors, &. | 
When {everal concur nearly in the fame motions, they 
« wermed congeneres; thoſe which act in oppoſite di- 

ons, ate relatively and alternately called antagoniſts. 
Fs all the muſcles which extend or bend the fore arms 
ec ngeneres; and thoſe which extend it are antago- 
3 1 the flexors, and theſe again reciprocally antago- 
as to the extenſors. 
The action of the muſcles in general, or, to ſpeak 
e roperfly, the mechaniſm of this action, conſiſts 
hiefly . ge contraction, or ſhortening their fleſhy por- 
n; by which the extremities of the muſcle are brought 
euer to cach other, and, — prone the parts are 
wed to which theſe extremities are fed. It is the 
ſhy portion alone which is ſhortened ; the tendons 
tain always the ſame length, and only follow the mo- 
ons of the other parts, much in the ſame manner as in 
awing a great weight by ropes fixed to it where the 
m alone is ſhortened, while the ropes only follow that 
otion. 
The principal phænomena of muſcular motion are 
eſe : the fleſhy portion appears harder and more ſwelled 
the time of action than of inaction, as may be readil 
erceived by touching it in both ſtates. The hardneſs 
f this ſwelling increaſes in proportion as the motion is 
ontimied, as is likewiſe evident by the touch; and it 
Ikewiſe increaſes by merely adding to the weight or 
iftance of the part moved, though its ſituation does 
ct continue to be changed. 

In many muſcles this action may be determined to any 
gegree of velocity and ſpace, that is, may be proportioned 
o the velocity and ſpace of the motion; may be in- 
reaſed and diminiſhed, accelerated, retarded, or ſtopped ; 
nd may be made to ceaſe in an inſtant, and be produced 
gain in another inſtant, During the contraction of a 
uſcle, its fibres are bent threugh the whole lengths, 
r formed into very fine folds, in alternately oppoſite 
IireQtions : as may be plainly ſeen in animals freſh killed, 
yhen the butchers cut their fleſh, while it remains warm, 
Whough the blood has not been let out, and the entrails 
emored. By opening living animals, and alſo in great 
wounds, the fleſhy fibres have been diſcovered to grow 
ale Curing their action, and to turn red again when at reſt, 

To theſe phænomena we muſt likewiſe add, that 
here ſeveral muſcles are fixed to any moveable part, 
hey are all in a ſtate of contraction, in every motion of 
hat part; but they are not all in the ſame degree of 
ction, becauſe the principal movers act mor. Hin the 


| 


mocerators or directors, or collateral muſcles, it any 
1a belong to the part. This co-operation of the muſcles is 
by ly perceived by touching them, when the part they 


flonz to is moved with a conſiderable force. It muſt, 
owever, be remembered, that we except the moderators 
and antagoniſts, when any weight or aſſiſtance ſupplies 
their action. 

Laſtly, there are ſome motions to which the muſcles, 
common]y believed to produce them, contribute nothing 
= ill; but which depend ſolely on the relaxation of the 
thgoniſts to theſe muſcles, or thoſe which lie on the 
1 This is ſeen evidently in ſupporting the 
"Fs one hand, veſting on a low table, the joint of 
Hh 2 5 in that ſtate ſuffered to yield to the 
__ . - body, or to bend ſometimes ſlowly, and 
— statt; for, if at the ſame time, we feel, at the 

dane, the flexor and extenſor muſcles of the fore 


am, the firſt will de found perfectly relaxed, and the 


n | 
ſome raiſe, others depreſs it; ſome turn it for- 
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latter very much contracted. Thus it is evident that 
ſome muſcles may be-relaxed to determine the degrees of 
velocity and ſpace, and with the ſame certainty as they 
can be contracted, 

This laſt phznomenon gave us room to conclude that 
the action of the muſcles in general conſiſts as really in 
the relaxation of the moving fibres, when contraQed, as 
in the contraction of them when relaxed, whether this 
action be performed ſucceſſively, or inſtantaneouſly. For 
this reaſon, when we began to ſpeak of the action of the 
muſcles, we did not ſay abſolutely, that it conſiſted in 
the contraction of the fleſhy portion, but only that it 
principally proceeded therefrom. We do not here ſpeak 
of theſe motions which are out of our power, and which 
one can determine only in part, as thoſe of reſpiration ; 
or not at all, as that of the heart. 

The particular mechaniſm, or immediate cauſe of 
muſcular motion, has very much tortured the brains of 
many philoſophers ; the extreme delicacy of the texture 
of a moving fibre, and the number of phænomena, ſome 
of them very obvious, which have not been attended to, 
have hitherto prevented the diſcovery of this myſtery. 
Several hypotheſes have been formed concerning the 
ſtructure of this fibre, which, as already ſaid, has been 
ſuppoſed ſpongy, vaſcular, contorted, elaſtic, and the 
like; and concerning the concurrence of different fluids 
with the ſuppoſed ſtructure of the fibre: and ſyſtems 
have even been founded wholly on the ſpring or elaſticity 
of the ſolid parts, of which a muſcle is compoſed. 

But by conſidering attentively the phænomena already 
mentioned, eſpecially the three firſt, concerning the 
velocity, ſpace, and duration of muſcular motion, all 
theſe ſyſtems may be deſtroyed. For, hitherto, no in- 
ſtance can be found, either in natural effects or in thoſe 
of art, of any exploſion, fermentation, ebullition, in- 
jection, inflation, imbibition, vibration, claſticity, &c. 
by which we can regulate and determine, to a given 
degree, the ſpace, velocity, and duration of any artificial 
motion, or by which we can begin and put an end to 
ſuch motions in an inſtant of time, at our pleaſure: it 
is therefore altogether to no purpoſe to amuſc ourſelves 
with What hae Been ſaidl on thie luhject, another method 
muſt be followed, which conſiſts in collecting and exa- 
mining all the phenomena that can fall under our 
ob ſervation. 3 

Till ſuch like diſcovery is made, what can hitherto 
with greateſt certainty be gathered from the ſtructure, 
conformation, and action of the muſcles, is, that their 
ſtrength depends on the number of their fleſhy fibres, 
and the extent of their action on the length of theſe 
fibres. 

For, wherever ſtrength is more neceſſary than large 
degrees of motion, there we find the fibres of muſcles 
proportionably increaſed in number, and that their ſitu- 
ation in a narrow compaſs 1s artfully provided for by the 
oblique diſpoſition of them already mentioned. In like 
manner, wherever there is more occaſion for a large 
degree of motion than for ftrength, the fleſhy fibres are 
of a proportionable length, 
a muſcle is as the number of its fleſhy fibres, and the 
extent of its motion as the length of theſe fibres. 

To underſtand the uſes and contrivance of each muſcle 
in particular, we muſt conſider attentively its place or 
ſituation in general, its internal conſormation, inſertions, 
particular fituation, direction, and lateral connexion, 
and the relation and compoſition of its parts. We ought 
likewiſe to conſider its ſimple motions, and how thoſe 
which are at a greater diſtance can produce combined or 
compound motions. 

It ought moreover to be obſerved, that in ſome ſub- 
jects the muſcles vary, ſome being wanting, and others 
added in different manners; ſo that we ought to regu- 
late ourſelves by what happens moſt frequently and uni- 
2 that we may not render the common caſes ob- 


ſcure for the ſake of a few which are extraordinary, and 


which ought to be conſidered in the ſame light as we do 
the inſtance of ſix fingers, eleven ribs, and other varieties 
of the like kind. 

Muſcles fixed only to bones, act as ſo many powers 
applied to levers; whence their actions may be under- 
food from what is ſaid under the article LEVER. 


Explanation 
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Explanation of Plates LXVIII and LXIX. repre- 
fenting the muſcles of the human body. 

Plate LXV III. repreſents the muſcles which are con- 
ſpicuous in the fore-part, 

1. 1. The muſculi frontales. 2.2. The orbiculares 
palpebrarum. 3. The attollens auriculam. 4. The 
temporalis. 5. The maſſeter. 6. Repreſents the muſcle 
called by Lanciſi conſtrictor, or depreſſor pinnæ narium 
7. The dilatator alz naſi. 8. The zygomaticus. © The 
place of the elevator labiorum, or elevator labiorum com- 
munis, called by Lanciſi gracilis. 10. The elevator 
labii ſuperioris proprius. 11. 11. The conſtrictor or 
ſphincter labiorum, or orbicularis labiorum ; by ſome 
called ofculatorius. 12. The buccinator. 13. 13. The 
muſculi maſtoidæi. 14. 14. The ſternohyoidei. 15. 15. 
Thoſe parts of theſe muſcles which ariſe from the cla- 
vicle. 16. 16. The coracohyoidei. 17. The ſealeni. 
18. Repreſents pat of the cucullaris on the right fide. 
18. On the left fide is the levator or elevator ſcapulæ, 
otherwiſe called muſculus patientiz. 19. 19. The place 
where the fibres of the pectoralis unite, in ſome meaſure, 
with thoſe of the deltoides. 20. 20. The deltoides, 
21. The place in the carpus, where the palmaris longus 
paſſes through a ring in the annular ligament. 22. A 
remarkable union of the tendons of the extenſors of the 
three laſt fingers. 23. 23. The productions of the peri- 
tonzum, which, perforating the muſcles of the abdomen 
at the rings, deſcend to the ſcrotum. 24. 24. The place 
where the three tendons of the ſartorius, gracilis, and 
ſeminervoſus are inſerted into the anterior and internal 
part of the tibia, juſt under the knee. 25. 25. The ten- 
dons of the extenſors of the toes, which are ſecured by a 
ligament at the ancle, as appears on both ſides. But on 
the right ſide internally another ligament is repreſented, 
which fixes the tendons of the extenſor longus digitorum, 
the tibizus poſticus, and the flexor pollicis. 26. 26. 
The muſculus pectoralis. 27. The triceps extenſor 
cubiti on the right ſide, 28. and 30. The biceps on the 
left ſide, according to Lanciſi's explication. 29. Part 
of the triceps extenſor on the left ſide. 30. The biceps 
on the right ſide. 31. The brachizus internus. 32. 


The anconzus. 33. The pronator ratundus. 24. 34. 
The ſupinator longus. 35. 35. The radius externus, 


according to Lanciſi. 36. The extenſor carpi ulnaris. 
. 23 'T he cubitæus internus, according to Lanciſi. 
38. The Mius internus, according to Lanciſi. 39. The 
palmaris, with its tendinous expanſion. 40. 40. The 
tendons of the muſcles of the thumb. 41. The tendon 
of the adductor pollicis. 42. The extenſor magnus 
digitorum. 43. Ligamentum carpi. 44. 44. The ten- 
dons of the iliaci interni. 45. The pedtinæus. 46. 
One of the heads of the triceps. 47.47. The rectus 
femoris on each ſide. 48. 48. The vaſtus externus on 
each ſide. 49. 49. The vaſtus internus on each fide. 
50. The gracilis. 51. The ſeminervoſus. 52. The 
ſartorius on each ſide. 53. A part of the origin of the 
vaſtus externus. 54. 54. The membranoſus. 55. The 
tibialis anticus. 56. The gemelli. 57.-57. The ſolæi. 
58. The tendo Achillis. 59. According to Lanciſi, is 
the extenſor digitorum longus. 60. 60. The tendons of 
the extenſors of the toes. 61x. The tendons of the ex- 
tenſor longus, tibizus, poſticus, and flexor pollicis. 
A. A. Portions of the latiſſimus dorſi on each fide. B. B. 
The indentations of the ſerratus major anticus. C. C. 
The ſternum. 

Explanation of Plate LXIX. repreſenting the muſcles 
of the back part of the human body. 

1. Two muſcles upon the occiput called by Euſtachius 
quadrati. 2. The muſculus cucullaris. 3. The ſplenius. 
4. The muſculus maſtoĩdæus. 5. The muſculus pati- 
entiæ, or levator ſcapulæ proprius. 6. The rhomboides. 

The articulation of the clavicle with the ſcapula on 
the right fide, 8. The deltoides, 9. The teres minor. 
10. The teres major. 11.11. The latiſſimus dorſi on 
each ſide. 12. The glutæus major. 13. The glutæus 
medius. 14. The muſculus pyriformis. 15. The qua- 
dratus femoris. 16. The biceps femoris. 17. The 
ſemi-membranoſus. 18. The membranoſus, according 
to Lanciſi. 19. 19. The vaſti externi. 20. The gaſtroc- 
nemii. 21. The ſoleus. 22. The plantaris, 


MUSCULAR, muſculous, ſomething relating to the 
muſcles. 2 


MuscuLAR Arteries, in atatorr „ two arter 
ceeding from the ſ :larfans, ind diſtributed ; 
hind muſcles of the neck. Tnerg are alſo certa 
of the loins, called ſuperior and in“ rior muſcu 
the article Ax TERNY. 

In the thigh are alſo two arte: 
and external muſculars. 

MuscuLaR Fibres, the fine threads of which tte bo 
of a muſcle is compoſed. ? 7 

Anatomiſts are exceedingly divided as to 
theſe fibres. aid _ "es 

Dr. Morgan endeavours to prove, that al} the g. 
which enter the ſtructure of a muſcle are endued wah 
intrinſic elaſticity, or power of contracting and reſt * 
themſelves, independent on the mixture, ratefaction * 
efterveſcence of any fluid whatever, 'Y 

MuscuLAaR Membrane, Membra uſculiſa, in 1 
tomy, a membrane which is ſuppoſe to invett the * 
body, immediately under the mem rana adipoſa call 
alſo panniculus carnoſus, and membrana muſcy 5 
communis. 

MouscuLar Motion, the ſame with voluntary m * 
as being effected by the contraction and dilatauo- c k 
muſcles, | Ts. 

 MvuscvuLaR is alſo appli 


ley Dro 
Mono 
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called the Intern 


lorum 


# 
to ſever 


which come from the ſkin and hind rg Ks: th: 7 
and terminate in the ſubclavians. * I« hree —— 
in the loins, diſtinguiſhed ir to ſu ic middle, a4 
inferior; the firſt terminates in ti E of dhe veng 


cava, and the two ethers open intot © nal iliac e 

MUSEUM, 1 a pla 15 the 4. 
of Alexandria, ſo called, as being ict 2pþar for the mul 
and ſciences. . 

Here were entertained a great nümbei learned men, 
divided into colleges according to the ſcience they 
feſſed, and to each college was allowed a handle 
revenue. This foundation is attributed to Proleny 
Philadelphus, who here fixed his library, 

Muskun is now in general applied to any place ſet 
apart as a repoſitory tor things immediately relating to 
the arts or muſes, 

MUSES, Afuſz, Cumene, teliconiades, Parneſſdet 
Amnides, Pierides, &c. in antiquity, were the fabuloug 
divinities of the heathens, who were thoug t to prelide 
over the arts and ſciences. 

The ancients. admitted nine muſes, the daughters of 
Jupiter and Mnemoſyne or Memory, and theſe were, 
Calliope, who N over heroic poetry; Clio, over 
hiſtory ; Melpomene, over tragedy; 'Thaliz., over co- 
medy; Euterpe, over *. . eels Urania, over aſtro- 
nomy; Terpſichore, over the harp; Erato the lute; 
and Polyhymnia, rhetoric. | 

They are painted young, handſome, and modeſt, be- 
ing agreeably dreſſed, and crowned with flowers. Their 
uſual abodes were about mount Helicon in Bœotia, and 
Parnaſſus in Phocis. Their buſineſs was to celebrate 
the victories of the gods and inſpire the poets. 

Under the name of Muſe the poets only pray for the 
genius of poetry, and all the talents and circumſtances 
neceſſary for the happy execution of their undertaking. 
So that the muſes are of all ages, countries, and religions. 

MUSHROOM, in natural hiſtory, of a very ſpongious 
ſubſtagce, long ſuppoſed to have neither ſeeds nor flowers. 

0 are various kinds of muſhrooms; thoſe uſed 
among us ate the muſhroòms of the wonds, called mo- 
rille's, and of the meadows, called champignons, which 
are gathered in autumn, and eſteemed for ir whitenels 
above, the carnation underneath, and tne ſweetneſs of 
their ſmell. 

The origin and production of muſhrooms has ex- 
ceedingly puzzled the botaniſts for a long ti ne; a 
lately their ſeeds have been diſcovered by th learne 
Meſl Watſon and Pickering, which the real. na) lee 
in Phil. Tranſ NS 471. F 

MUSIC, Muſica, < ſcience that teaches how ſoun k 
under certain meaſures of tune and time, May "he 
duced, and ſo diſpoſed, as either in conſonance cf d 
ceſſion, or both, they may excite agreeab\e ou 

Muſicisnaturally divided into ſpeculative and pi = 1 

Speculative Music, is the knowledge of the * 
mult 

als 


ica, or the various relations of tune and time, 
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MUS 


e the principles out of which the pleaſure ſought is 


oy or Mosic, that which ſhews how theſe prin- 


| applied ; and this we call the art of com- 
cipies — Doge the practical part of muſic. 
wrt  Moſchus, in natural hiſtory, is a dry, light, 

U SK, 4 , . - 

\4 friable ſubſtance, of a dark and blackiſh colour, with 
okay { a purpliſh or blood colour in it. We meet 
ſome tinge 1 A P a ien 
wich it in maſſes, or looſe and friable granules, which are 
(i to the touch, and eaſily crumble between the fingers, 
eling ſomething ſmooth or unctuous: its ſmell 1s 
1iohly perfimed, too ſtrong indeed to be agreeable in 
* large quantity: its taſte is bitteriſh. | 

It is brought to us ſewed up in a kind of bladder, or 
caſes of ſkin, of the bigneſs of a pigeon's egg or more, 
each containing from two or three drachms to an ounce 
of muſk, Theie are covered with a browniſh hair, and 
are the real capſules in which the muſk is lodged, while 
on the animal. | ; ES 

There is ſcarce any drug ſo liable to he ſophiſticated 

as muſk : almoſt all that we meet with is {o, but a nice 
obſerver will ſoon find which is leaſt ſo. The Indians 
dulterate it on the ſport with blood, which, drying 
among it, becomes much of its colour, and acquires ſo 
ſtrong a ſcent from it, that it may paſs alone ſor muſk 
with many people. Sometimes alſo they mix a blackiſh 
friable earth with it; after it comes into Europe, there 
zre people alſo who know ſo well how to adulterate it, 
that they will give as much for an ounce of muſk, which 
they know to be genuine, as they will fell a quarter of a 
wund for. 
That which is adulterated with blood, is diſtinguiſhed 
by its having many hard Jumps or clots in it; for the 
blood dries to a harder and firmer ſubſtance than the 
genuine muſk; and that which hath earth mong it, is 
of 4 more crumbly texture than the genuine muſk, and 
harder to the touch, as well as heavier: this may alſo 
be diſcovered by burning a ſmall quantity of it, in which 
caſe it leaves a large and heavy remainder ; whereas the 
genuine muſk, or even that adulterated with blood, 
leaves only a little white aſhes. It is to be choſen of a 
very ſtrong ſcent, and in dry and ſound bladders, and 
ſuch as are the natural bags of the animal, not ſuch as 
are made of pieces of the fein ſewed together, which will 
caſily be diſtinguiſhed by the length and cloſeneſs of the 
hair, thoſe of the counterfeit kind having much more 
hair on them than the true, and that longer, and often 
pf a paler colour. 

Muſk is brought to us from the Eaſt-Indies ; the 
preatelt quantity of it is from the kingdom of Bantam, 
ome ftom Tonquin and Cochin-China. 

The animal which produces it. is of a very ſingular 
ind, not agreeing with any eſtabliſned genus: ſome 
dave made it a goat, others a deer; but it evidently be- 
ongs to neither genus. Charlton calls it capra moſel, 
lis cervus odoratus ; Aldrovand, capra moſchus; and 
ay, in his ſynopſis of the quadrupeds, animal moſchi- 
— ranking it among ſome others which he calls 
nomalous ones. 

The bag which contains the muſk is ſituated in the 
ower part of the creature's belly. It conſiſts of a thin 
embrane covered thinly with hair. It reſembles a ſmall 
uric, The Indians kill this creature for the ſake of 

precious perfume, but they alſo eat its fleſh, which 
well taſted, and of good nouriſhment, The bags of 
uſk, when genuine, are ſo ſtrongly ſcented, that they 
icnd the head greatly on ſmelling to them.” The cavity 
thin this bag in which the muſk is contained, is about 
ne quartees of an inch long, and a little more than 
at an inch wide, in a moderate bag: the whole ex- 
mal ſubſtance is membranous rather than fleſhy, and 
* *Perture is guarded by a ſphincter muſcle; the inner 
embrane which immediately ſurrounds and incloſes the 
aße, is all over full of blood-veſlels, and toward the 
ne of the bag there are ſeveral glands diſtinguiſhable 
133 lerye for the ſecretion of this precious 
| wy winters the animal leaves its natural abode in 
oreſts, and comes down into the rice fields, and 
ry places: they come in vaſt numbers at 

=, yo b 2 feeble with hunger, that they are 
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ealily taken or deſtroyed in very great numbers; as in- 
deed had need to be the cate, each animal having only 
one bag of perfume, and yet fo vaſt a quantity of it 
being annually conſumed as well in the eaft as in Europe, 

Muſk taken inwardly produces eaſe from pain, quiet 
ſleep, and a copious diaphoreſis: hence it has been found 
of great uſe in ſpaſmodic diſorders, petechial, malignant, 
putrid fevers, the jail diſtemper, hiccoughs, &c. and 
Dr. Wall obſerves, that it has been found uſeful in 
ipaſmodic diforders, given by way of clyſter. The ope- 
ration of muſk in ſome reſpects reſembles that cf opium; 
but it does not leave behind it any ſtuper or langvidnefs, 
which the other often docs. Mutk ſeems likely to anſwer 
in thoſe low caſes where ſleep is much wanted, and 
opiates are improper, It is ſaid to be beſt given in a 
bolus, in which form thoſe who are moſt averſe to per- 
tumes, may take it without inconvenience. Fiiteen 
grains or more are now given in a doſe with great ſucceſs, 

MUSKET, a fire-arm borne on the ſhoulder, and 
uſed in war, The length of the mulket is fixed at three 
feet eight inches from the muzzle to the pan, and it 
carries: a ball of ſixteen to the pound, 

MUSKETOON, a kind of ſhort thick muſket, whoſe 
bore is the thirty-cighth part of its length, 

MUSLIN, a fine thin fort of cotton cloth, which 
bears a downy knap on its ſurface. There are ſeveral 
forts of muſlins brought from the Kaſt-Indics, and more 
particularly from Bengal; ſuch as doreasy betelles, mul- 
muls, tanjeebs, &c. 

MUSTARD, Linapis, in botany. See StxXAPs, 

MUSTER, in the marine, a ſummoning together 
the crew of any particular ſhip, and calling them ſeve- 
rally over by their names. 


UTE, in grammar, a letter which yields no ſound - 


without the addition of a vowel. 

MUTILATION, the retrenching or cutting away 

any member of the body, 

his word is alſo extended to ftatues and buildings, 
where any part is wanting, or the projecture of any 
member, as a corniche or an impoſt, is broken off, 

MUTULE, in architecture, a kind of ſquare mo- 
dillion ſet under the corniche of the Doric order, See 
the article Donic. 

The only difference between the mutule and modillion 
conſiſts in this, that the former is uſed in ſpeaking of 
the Doric order, and the latter in the Corinthian. 

MUZZLE of a Gun er Mortar, the extremity at 
which the powder and ball is put in; and hence, the 
muzzle-ring is the metalline circle, or moulding, ſur- 
rounding the muzzle of the picce, 

MYLOGLOSSI, in anatomy, two muſcles of the 
ton ue. See the article Tod uk. i 

They are ſo called, as ariſing from the roots of the 
dent: s molares. 

MYLOHYOIOD-ZEI, in anatomy, are two muſcles 
of the os hyoides. | 

MYLO-PHARYNGAUS, in anatomy, a muſcle 
of the pharynx. | 

MYOCEPHALUM, in medicine, a ſmall! tumor in 
the uvea tunica of the eye. 

MYODES Platy/ma, in 22 a muſcular expan- 
ſion in the neck, which is alſo called quadratus genæ. 
See the article NECK. 

MYOLOGY, Mologia, a treatiſe or deſcription of 
the muſcles, 3 N 

MYOPIA, or Mryoe1as, ſhort- ſightedneſs, a ſpecies 
of viſion, wherein objects are ſeen diſtinctly only , at 
ſmall diſtances ; which is incident to perſons who have 
the cornea and cryſtalline, or either of them, too convex. 

From this eee of the eye it is plain, that the 
diſtinct pictures of objects at an ordinary diſtance will 
fall before the retina; whence the viſion muſt be con- 
fuſed and indiſtinct. In order therefore to ſee diſtinctly, 
they are obliged to bring the objects very nigh to the 
eyes; by which means the rays, being more diverging, 
are made to converge and meet at the retina; where a 
diſtin& picture being formed, the object will be ſeen 
diſtinctly. | 

They that are ſhort-ſighted never look attentively at 
thoſe who ſpeak to them, as being unable to obſerve the 
motion of their eyes, which contributes greatly to explain 
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and enforce their words; and therefore, they are only 
attentive to the diſcourſe. Short-ſighted perſons need 
leſs light than others, to ſee diſtinctly; whence they can 
read the ſmalleſt print, when others are not able to diſtin- 
guiſh one letter from another, 

Myopes, or ſhort-ſighted perſons, have their fight 
mended by a concave lens, or a due degree of concavity : 
for the retraction of the rays of light being in ſuch per- 
ſons too ſtrong, in proportion to the diſtance or the 
retina from the cryſtalline, this refraction will be dimi- 
niſhed by the interpoſition of ſuch a glaſs, whereby the 
objects will be (een diſtinctly: but as ſuch glaſſes repre- 
ſent objects under a leſs angle, they muſt appear leſs than 
to the naked eye, 

Short-ſighted perſons uſually become leſs ſo, as they 
advance in years; and that becauſe the humours of the 
eye waſting, the cornea ſhrinks and becomes leſs convex, 
and the cryſtalline becomes flatter than before; by which 
means objects are ſeen more diſtinctly, and at greater 
diſtances, than when the refraction was ſtronger in the 
more plump and convex eyes, 

MYROBALANS, Myrobalani, in natural hiſtory, a 
dry fruit of which there are five different kinds in the 
ſhops ; the yellow or citrine ; the Indian or black; the 
chebulz ; the bellericæ; and the emblicæ. 

The Arabians were the people who brought them into 
uſe in medicine. They are the produce of the Eaſt- 
Indies; Bengal, Cambaya, and Malabar abound with 
them. The Fadians eat them preſerved in different man- 
ners; they alſo uſe them in making ink and dreſſing of 
leather, 

They have been in great eſteem for many ages, 
for opening the bowels very gently, and, afterwards, 
ſtrengthening them by their aſtringency. 

They were long in great eſteem for diarrhœa's, dyſen- 
teries, and all other diſorders of the bowels that require 
purging firſt, and then binding. They were alſo uſed 
as correctives to ſcammony and the like. They were 
commonly given in infuſion or decoction ; and this was 
done by cutting off the pulpy or cortical part of the fruit, 
and after toaſting it before a fire to reduce it to a powder, 
The decoction was alſo famous as a gargariſm for faſten- 
ing the teeth; but, with all theſe good qualities, the 
preſent practice rejects all the kinds. 

MYRRH, Myrrha, in natural hiſtory, is a vegetable 
product of the gum reſin kind. It is ſent over to us in 
looſe granules of various ſizes, from that of a pepper- 
corn to the bigneſs of a walnut. The generality of them 
are, from the ſize of a pea, to a little more than that of a 
horſe-bean. Their figure is not more determinate than 
their ſize; they are ſometimes roundiſh, often irregu- 
larly oblong and contorted. The colour of myrrh is a 
reddiſh brown, with an admixture of yellow ; it is tole- 
rably ſmooth on the ſurface in the purer pieces, and ſome- 
what tranſparent ; and, when broken, there are often ſeen 
in it orbicular or ſemilunar lines of a whitiſh colour, 
Its taſte is acrid and bitter, with a peculiar aromatic fla- 
vour, but, upon the whole, very nauſeous, Its ſmell is 
ſtrong, but not diſagreeable, It is brought to us from 
Athiopia, and- is to be choſen in clear pieces, light, 
friable, and of the bittereſt taſte : that which is foul and 
blackiſh is to be rejected. 


The ancients were very well acquainted with myrrh; | 


they called it ſmyrna and myrrha. But they mention a 
great variety of kinds of it, which they have deſcribed ſo 


| 


lightly, and diſtinguiſhed fo careleſly, that it is not ea 
to determine what they meant by their accounts of tha 

At this tim we meet with a great varicty in the every 
granules of myrrh in the ſame parcel, ſome bein, vel. 
lower, ſome redder, ſome weakly, and ſome {tronpty 
ſcented ; theſe, ſeparated from one another, might h 
kept under different names, and might be eſteemed x 
leaſt ſo many varieties of the ſame gum. It appears from 
this, that the myrrh differs according to the ſcaſon, age : 
circumſtance, and other accidents of the tree, and per. f 
haps, as it is the produce of the trunk or branches. 

'The ancients eſteemed myrrh to be very drying arg 
detergent, and others of them celebrated it as a fed. 
vent. Indeed, it powerfully reſolves and attenuates 2 
thick and viſcid blood, a concreted bile, and +luting,, 
humours, and is good in obſtructions of the ments, aud 
in infractions of the viſcera. It alſo promotes dye; 
and the expulſion of the ſecondines, and is good h 
aſthmas, and in caſes of tubercles of the lungs; in the 
Jaundice alſo, it has been known to do great ſervice, and 
in cachectic complaints. It deſtroys worms, ſttc1:gthers 
the ſtomach, and diſſipates flatulencies, 

Externally applied, it is diſcutient and vulnerary; 
cleanſes old ulcers, and diſpoſes them to heal. Though 
myrrh have all theſe virtues, it is not to be given withour 
caution. It is an obſervation as old as the time of Galen 
that myrrh will give many people the head-ach; even the 
ſmell of it will ſometimes have this effect. As it pr. 
motes diſcharges of blood of whatever ſpecies, it is by ng 
means to be given to any body that is ſubjcct to diſcaſa 
of that kind, as ſpitting of blood, or the like; and wo. 
men, in the time of their pregnancy, muſt by no mean 
take it, leſt it procure abortion. 

MYRTIFORMES, Carunculz, in anatomy, lite 
caruncles or fleſhy knots adjoining to, or rather in the 
place of the hymen in women. 

MYRTLE, Myrtus, in botany, a genus of plant, 
the flower of which conſiſts of a monophyllous cup, in 
which is inſerted five large oval petals, with a grex 
number of hairy filaments topped with ſmall antherz; 
the fruit is an oval berry, with three cells, containing 
in each a kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 

There are — ſorts of myrtle, ſuch as the broad. 
leaved myrtle, narrow-leaved myrtle, nutmeg myrtle, 
orange myrtle, variegated myrtle, with ſcveral other 
varieties. They may be all propagated from cuttings, 
or flips, in the ſummer; making choice of the mat 
vigorous ſhoots of the ſame year's growth: they ſhould 
be planted in pots and covered with glaſſes, which pre- 
vents the air from getting at them, and facilitates heir 
taking root. When winter comes on, they ſhould be 
removed into a green-houſe ; and the ſpring following, 
they may be tranſplanted ſingly into ſmall pots. in bet, 
weather, they ſhould have plenty of water. 

MYSTERY, any thing hidden or ſecret, and difcult 
if not impoſſible to be diſcovered. 

MYSTICAL, ſomething myfterious or allegorical. 

MYSTICS, a religious ſect, diſtinguiſhed by cher 
profeſſing a pure, ſublime, and perfect devotion, with a 
intire difntereſted love of God, free from all ſelfiſh con- 
ſiderations, and by their aſpiring to a ſtate of paſſive cot- 
templation. 

MYTHOLOGY, wy, the hiſtory of the fabv 
lous gods and heroes of antiquity, with the explanat 


| of the myſteries and allegories couched therein, 
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Or n, the thirteenth letter, and tenth conſo- 

nant of our alphabet: it is a Jiquid, the found 
I of which is formed by forcing the voice ſtrongly 
rough the mouth and noſtrils; being at the ſame time 
tercepted by applying the tip of the tongue to the fore- 
art of the palate, with the lips open. It ſuffers no con- 
nant immediately after it, in the beginning of words 
4 ſyliables; nor any before it, except g, k, and s; as 
gnaw, know, ſnow, &c. As a numeral, N ſtands 
r goo ; and with a daſh over it, thus N, for 900,000. 
, or Ne, ſtands for numero, 1. e. in number; and 
| B. for nota bene, note well, or obſerve well. 
Among the ancient Romans, N denotes Nepos, Non- 
us, &, N. C. Nero Cæſar, or Nero Claudius; 
. L. non liquet ; N. P. netarius publicus; and N BL. 
ands for nobilis. | 
NAAM, in law, the detaching or diſtraining a per- 
n's moveable goods; as where a man takes another 


done in conſequence of another man's act, as when it 
agreed, that in default of payment of ſome contract, 
ſhall be lawful to diſtrain on lands charged therewith. 
NABOB, a viceroy, or governor of one of the pro- 
nces of the Mogul's empire, in India. 
NABONASSAR, or Ara of NABONASSAR, a me- 
od of computing time from the commencement of Na- 
dnaſſar's reign, See the article EpocHa. 
The epocha of Nabonaſſar is of the greater importance, 
Ptolemy and other aſtronomers account their years 
om it. 
NAD AB, the ſovereign pontiff, or high prieſt of the 
cans, whoſe dignity is the ſame as that of the mufti 
nong the Turks; with this difference only, that the 
dab may diveſt himſelf of his eccleſiaſtical office, and 
als to civil employments, which the mufti is not 
lowed to do. | 
NADIR, in aſtronomy, a point in the heavens dia- 
ktrically oppoſite to the zenith; being a point di- 
ctly under our feet in a right line drawn through the 
nter of the earth, and terminating in the inferior 
miſphere. 
The zenith and nadir are the two poles of the horizon, 
+4 diſtant from it, and, conſequently, each in the 
erician, 
S's Napix, in aſtronomy, the axis of the cone pro- 
cid by the earth's ſhadow ; ſo called, in regard that 
is being prolonged gives a point in the ecliptic diame- 
cally oppoſite to the ſun. 
NAHUM, or the Prophecy of Nanum, a canonical 
* of the Old Teſtament. | 
Nabum, the ſeventh of the twelve leſſer prophets, was 
oe of Elkoſhai, a little village of Gallilee. The 
ec of his prophecy is the deſtruction of Nineveh, 
3 he deſeribes in the moſt lively and pathetic man- 
k 2 ile is bold and figurative, and can hardly be 
cded by the moſt perfect maſters of oratory. This 
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an's beaſt for doing damage in his ground; or where it 
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prophecy was verified at the ſiege of that city by Aſtyages, 
in the year of the world 3478, 622 years before (Chriſt, 

The time of Nahum's death is unknown: the Greek 
menologies, and the Latin martyrologies, place his 
feſtival on the firſt oi December. 

NAIADS, Naids, Naiades, in antiquitv, a kind of 
nymphs or fabulous deities ſuppoſed to preſide over foun- 
tains and rivers. 

NAIANT, NAG FAN, or NATANT, in heraldry, 
denotes the blazoning of fiſhes. when drawn in an hori- 
zontal poſture, feis-wiſe, or tranlverſely acroſs the 
eſcutcheon ; that being their ſwimming youre, 

NAIL, Luguis, a horny ſubſtance growing over the 
ends of the fingers and toes of a human body, 

Nair, alſo ſignifies the ſixteenth part of a yard. 

Nils, in building, ſmall ſpikes of iron. 

NAILING of Cannon, the drivinn in iron nail or 
ſpike into the touch-hole of a piece of artillery; where= 
by it is rendered uſeleſs, for ſome time at“ 

NAKED, in architecture, the ſurface or planc of 2 
wall, whenee the projectures ariſe, 


Thus a pilaſter ought to exceed the naked of the wall 


by ſo many inches; and the foliages of a capital ought 
to anſwer to the naked of the column. 

NAKED Fire, in chemiſtry, an open fire, where the 
containing veſſel is immediately expoſed to the fire. 

NAKED Seeds, in botany, fach ſeeds as are not con- 
tained in any pod or caſe, 

NAMATION, Namatis, in law, the act of diſtraining. 

NAME, denotes a word whereby ſome idea, thing, 
&c. ſpoken of, is expreſſed ; which is of fuller extent 
than what the grammarians call noun, 

Proper NamEs, thoſe names which repreſent ſome 
individual perſon or thing, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all 
others of the ſame ſpecies; as Cicero, &c. 

. Appellative or general NAMEs, thoſe names which ſig- 


nify common ideas, being common to ſeveral individuals 


of the ſame ſpecies, as cow, ſheep, animal, &c, 

NAP/EZ, in antiquity, heathen goddeſſes ſuppoſed 
to preſide over foreſts and hills, 

NAPE the hind part of the neck; 

NAPHTHA, by the ancients called oleum Medeæ, in 
natural hiſtory, a very pure, clear, and thin mineral 
fluid, though much leſs ſo than vhe petroleum, It is 
thinner than the expreſſed vegetable oils, but ſomewhat 
thicker than the fine diſtilled ones. It is of a very pale 
yellow with a caſt of brown in it. It has a ſharp taſte, 
and a very penetrating ſmell of the bituminous kind, and 
approaches ſomewhat to that of the diſtilled oil of am- 
ber. When pure, it will burn wholly away. And, in 
places where it is common, it exhales a vapour that takes 
fire at the approach of any flame, and burns a pretty 


way. 
ſt is found floating on ſprings that iſſue out of the 
ſides of hills in Perfia, Tartary, &c. It is not known 
to be any where produced in Europe, As the ſubſtance 
| remaining 
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temaining at the bottom of the retort has much the re- 


ſemblance of amber, it ſeems highly probable that amber 
is from the ſame ſort of principle. 

The medicinal virtues of the naphtha are the ſame 
with thoſe of common petroleum, but in a more remiſs 
degree, It is uſed externally on many occaſions in Per- 
fia, and a few drops for a doſe taken inwardly in cholics. 

The principal uſe that is made of it is for burning in 
lamps, it not conſuming ſo quick as the petroleum, and 
is of a leſs offenſive ſmell, but it makes more ſmoke, 

NARCISSUS, the daffodil, in botany, a genus of 
bulbous-rooted plants, the flower of which comes out of 
an oblong, obtaſe, compreſſed ſpatha, which opens on 
the ſide, and withers: the corolla conſiſts of a nectarium, 
formed of one leaf, of a cylindric or funnel ſhape, co- 
loured at the top, and curled or plicated at the brim ; 
and of ſix oval, acuminated, plane petals, affixed exter- 
nally to the tube of the nectarium, above its baſe : the 
ſtamina are fix ſubulated filaments, joined to the necta- 
rium, but ſhorter ; theſe are topped with oblong antheræ: 
the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, obtuſely trigonal, having 
three cells, which are filled with globoſe ſeeds. 

There are various ſorts of the narciſſus; ſome of which 
are much admired for their ſweet ſcent. The roots are 
planted in autumn, and are frequently blown in glaſſes 
with water, in rooms, during the ſpring. 

The root of the. common daftodil is emetic, vulnerary, 
and detergent, 

NARCOTICS, in medicine, opiates, or medicines 
which excite ſleep. See the article OpIATEs, 

NARDUS, SP1KENARD, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria-digynia claſs of plants, the corolla whereof is 
formed of two valves; the exterior is long and of a lan- 
ccolato-linear figure; it terminates in an ariſta or awn, 
and contains within it the other, which is ſmaller, and 
terminates in a ſhorter awn ; the ſecd is ſingle, of a 
linear oblong figure, narrower at top than at bottom, and 
pointed at each end; the corolla ſurrounds it by way of 
a pericarpium, i 

This plant is cephalic and ſtomachic; it is recom- 
mended in nephritic caſes, and as a promoter of the 
menſes. It is alſo given in chronic caſes to remove ob- 
ſtruction of the viſcera: however the modern practice 
does not uſe it much, except as an ingredient in ſome of 
the officinal compoſitions. It has a very fragrant aro- 
matic ſmell and taſte, 

NARRATION, in oratory and hiſtory, a recital os 
rehearſal of a fact as it happened, or when it is ſuppoſed 
to have happened, | 

NARRATIOx, in poetry, is uſed for the action, or 
event, that makes the ſubject of an epic poem. 

NAR WAL, in icthyology, the unicorn fiſh, ſo 
called from a long wreathed tooth, ten or more feet in 
length, which has more the appearance of a horn than a 
tooth; though it be really a tooth fixed in the gomphoſis 
of the upper jaw, altogether in the manner of other 
teeth: hence ſome have called it monodon, which is 
— a more proper name than that of the unicorn 


The narwal is a fiſh of the whale kind, often growing 
to twenty-five feet in length, but is more commonly 
found from ſixteeen to twenty. | 

NASIAS, in anatomy, a thin bone making the upper 

rt of the noſe. See the article Nose. 

NATES, in anatomy, a term expreſſing thoſe two 
fleſhy exterior 
buttacks, 

NarESs CEREBRIL, two circular protuberances of the 
brain, ſituated on the back fide of the medulla oblongata, 
near the cerebellum. 


NATION, a collective term uſed for a conſiderable. 


people inhabiting a certain extent of land, confined 
within fixed limits, and under the fame government, 

NATIVE, a perſon conſidered as born in a certain 
place which was the proper reſidence of his parents, and 
where he received his education, 

NaTivE, or NaT1vus, in our ancient law-books, 
ſignifies a perſon born in the ſtate of villainage, in con- 
tradiſtinction to a bonds-man, or one who became a 
villain by his own act and deed, 

NATIVIT V, er NaTaAL-Day, the day of a per- 
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parts of the body, vulgarly called the 
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&c. 
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on that of the creature; and, therefore, muſt neceſlarl 


ſon's birth, The word nativity is chiefly uſed in . 
ing of the ſaints, as the nativity of St. John the * 
But when we ſee the nativity, it is underſtg,,) 
that of Jeſus Chriſt, or the feaſt of Chriſtmas. 

NaTivirty, in old law-books, ſignifics Villain 
ſervitude, | Ve 

NaTivirty, in aſtrology, the ſituation of the 
and particularly of the twelve houſes at the m 
a perſon's birth. 

NATRUM, the nitre of the ancients, in gun 
hiſtory, is a genuine, pure and native ſalt, Kg 
different from our nitre, and indeed from all the * 
native ſalts; it being a fixed alkali, plainly of the pu, 
of thoſe made by fire from vegetables, yet capable 4 
regular cryſtallization, Which thoſe ſalts are not. | f 
found on the ſurface of the earth, or at very ſmall, 1 
within it, and is naturally formed into thin and fate 1 
or cruſts, Which are of a ſpongy or cavernous ſubſe 
very light and friable, and when pure, of a pale bromi 
white; but as its ſpongy texture renders it very ſubs 
to be fouled by earth received into its pores, it i; d 
met with of a deep dirty-brown, and not unfrequey 
reddiſh. « / 

NATURAL, in general, ſomething that rela; g 
nature. 

NATURAL Children, are thoſe born out of lay 
wedlock. : a 

NATURAL Horizon, the ſenſible or phyſical bora 

NATURAL Faculty, in phyſic, denotes, according g 
Quincy, that power ariſing from the circulation af ty 
blood which is obſervable in all the ſecretions of the bay 
excepting that made at the origin of the nerves, * 

ATURAL Fundtions, in the animal economy, tha, 
actions whereby things taken into the body are aſſimild 
ſo as to become parts thereof. 

Thoſe are the actions of the viſcera, the veſſel: the 
receive, move, change, &c. the humours of the hody, 

NATURAL Inclinations, thoſe tendencies of the un 
towards things ſeemingly good, which are comma, 
more or leſs, to all ne, 

Natural inclination is, according to F. Malebrandy 
the ſame thing, with regard to minds, that motion i 
with regard to bodies : as all motions are the reſults 
imprefſions immediately communicated, ſays he, by th 
finger of God; ſo all inclinations are certainly nothin 
elſe but continual impreſſions of the will of the C 


hene 
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be agreeable to his: ſo that it can naturally have u 
principal end but his glory; nor any ſecondary one, bi 
their own preſervation and that of others; both ſtill wi 
regard to his will who gave them being, 

ATURAL History, a deſcription of the natural pr 
duction of the earth, water, or air. See the artica 
ANIMAL, BorAN Y, ORNITHOLOGY, &c. 

NATURALIST, a perſon verſed in the ſtudy of u 
ture, eſpecially metals, minerals, ſtones, vegetable 
animals, &c. | 

NATURALIZATION, in law, the act of enfras 
chiſing an alien; that is, putting him to the conditia 
of a natural born ſubject, and intitling him to the pr 
leges belonging thereto. ; 

y France this is the king's prerogative, In Englul 
it is done by act of parliament. 2 

Swiſs, Savoyards, and Scots need not any naturalits 
tion in France, being reputed as natives 

NATURALS, Kes naturales, in koste that dege 
of life and ſtrength, with the cauſes and effeds of c 
that remains in every animal, in contradiſtinction to 9% 
naturals. 

NATURE, Natura, ſometimes denotes the ſyſtem® 
machine of the univerſe. In a more confined ſenſe? 
applied, to each kind of being, created and uncrane 
ſpiritual and corporeal. In a ſtill more reſtrain * 
it denotes the eſſence or quiddity of a thing. But he ; 

; 1 f mater 
particularly it is uſed for the eſtabliſhed order of m"! 
things, or that concatenation of cauſes and effects x 
God has eſtabliſhed in the parts of his creation. 

NATURE, again, in phyſic, is taken for "I f 
far: of powers belonging to any body, eſpecial 


iving one. 


he action d 


NATURE, is ſtill more ſtrictly uſed for t Sri 


covidencey or that ſpiritual power which is diffufed 
W /. out the creation, and moves and acts in all bodies, 
OT oh certain properties: this, Mr. Boyle lays, is 
* than God himſelf, acting according to certain 
wi he himſelf has fixed. This ſeems pretty agreeable 
to the opinion of many of the ancients, who made nature 
the 43 war, the God of the univerſe, who preſides over 
ov all things. | 
Ie meant heathens hereby underſtand ſomething, 
which, without being God, acts continually throughout 
the univerſe z which ſeems to fall in with the e of 
the anima mundi. This principle, which the eripate- 
tics called nature, they ſuppoſed to act neceſſarily, and 
was therefore deſtitute of knowledge and liberty. And 
thus alſo the Stoics conceived it; ſo that all things muſt 
be dragged away by the invariable order of a blind nature 
and inevitable neceſſity. N | 
As to the action of nature, it means no more than that 
the bodies act on one another agreeable to the general 
Jaws of motion which the Creator has eſtabliſhed ; but 
the mechaniſm of bodies would, perhaps, better expreſs 
what is here meant by nature, 


nature, 


conſtitute the world in its preſent ſtate, conſidered as a 
principle whereby they both act and ſuffer, accord- 
ing to the laws of motion, preſcribed by the Author of 
unge. | | 
cular NATURE of any individual, the general 
nature applied to a diſtinct portion of the univerſe, or a 
convention of the mechanical properties, as magnitude, 
figure, local motion, &c. of parts ſufficient to conſtitute 
the particular ſpecies to be the particular body they 
make up. 
Lon of NaTuRE, See Laws of Nature. | 
NATURE, in proſody; a ſyllable is ſaid to be long or 
ſhort by nature, when it is ſo independently of any rule 
of grammar. 

N AVAL, ſomething relating to ſhipping or navigation. 

NAvAl Architecture. See the article SHIP-BUILDIXG, 
Naval Crown, Corona navalis, in antiquity, a crown 
conferred, among the Romans, on perſons who, in ſea 
engagements, diſtinguiſhed themſelves; 
Though A. Gellius ſays, in general, the naval crown 
was adorned with prows of ſhips, Lipſius diſtinguiſhes 
two kinds; the firſt he ſuppoſes plain, and given to the 
common ſoldiers; the other roſtrated ; and only given to 
generals, or admirals, Who had gained ſome important 
victory at ſea. 

NAVE, Pronass, Cella, in architecture, the body of 
a church, reaching from the rail of the choir to the prin- 
cipal door. 

NAVEL, Umbilicus, in anatomy, See the article 
Une1i.cvs, | 
NAVIGATION, Navigatie, the art, or act of con- 
ducting a ſhip through the wide and pathleſs ocean, the 
lafelt, ſhorteſt, and moſt commodious way, See the 
article SAILING, 

This word, in its full latitude, comprizes the art of 
building ſhips, the loading of ſhips, and the conductin 
them through the ſea, which laſt is more peculiarly called 
navigation, or ſailing; ſo that it is either common or 
proper, 

| Common NAVIGATION, or coaſting, where the veſſel 
is ſeldom out of fight of land, or reach of ſounding. In 
this an acquaintance with the coaſts, compaſs, and 
ſounding line are ſufficient, 
Prejer NAVIGATION, where the voyage is out in the 
Main ocean. 

Here, beades, the former requiſites, it is neceſſary to 
know the uſe of Mercator's chart, azimuth and ampli- 
tude, compaſſes, log-line, quadrant, foreſtaffs, &c. for 
celeſtial obſervations, | | 
Navigation turns principally on four things, two of 
wich being known, the other two are eaſily found from 
them by the tables, ſcales, and charts. 


of 16 © 10ur things are the difference of latitude, diffetence 
n 


eourſe or rhumb ſailed on. 


V. latitudes are eaſily found, and with ſufficient ac- 
ol, H. Ns 68. 


Mr. Boyle diſtinguiſhes between general and particular 


General NATUn k, is the aggregate of the bodies that |: 


they began to think of uniting into a b 


sicude, the reckoning or diſtance run, atid the 


curacy. The courſe and diſtance ate had by the log-lin#; 
or dead reckoning, and the compaſs. 


There is nothing wanting to the perfection of naviga- 
tion, but to determine the pag, wept towards which 


many attempts have been made by the mathematicians 
of all ages. See the article LonG1TUDE. 

The Phcenicians, eſpecially thoſe of Tyre, ate re- 
preſented in hiſtory as the firſt navigators. 'I'yre whoſe 
immenſe riches and power are repreſented in ſuch lofty 
terms, both in ſacred and protane authors, being de- 
ſtroyed by Alexander the Great, its navigation was 
transferred to Alexandria by the conqueror: and thus 
aroſe the navigation of the Egyptians, which was after- 
wards fo cultivated by the Ptolemics, that Tyre and 
Carthage, which Jait was ſubdued by the Romans, were 
quite forgot. | | 

At length Alexandria itſelf underwent the fate of Tyre 
and Carthage, being ſurprized by the Saracens, who, in 
ſpite of Heraclius, over-run the northern coaſts of 
Africa, &c, ſo that Alexandria has ever ſince been in a 
declining ſtate, 9 i 

Upon the fall of the Roman empire, the more brave 
among the Franks in Gaul, the Goths in Spain, and 
the Lombards in Italy, were no ſooner ſettled, than they 
began to learn the advantage of navigation and com- 
merce, and the methods of managing them, from the 
people they had ſubdued; and in a little time fome of 
them became able to give new inſtructions for its 
advantage. 

The people of Italy, and particularly thoſe of Venice 
and Genoa, were the firſt reftorers of navigation and 
commerce to the marſhy iſlands in the bottom of the 
Adriatic ; the Veneti who inhabited along the coaſts of 
that gulph retired, when Alaric, king of the Goths, and 
afterwards Attila, king of the Huns, ravaged Italy, 

Each of the 72 iſlands of the Archipelago continued & 
long time under its reſpective maſters, as a diſtinct 
commonwealth, the commerce _— conſiderable, 

dy : and it was 
this union firſt began in the 5th century, but not com- 
pleted till the 8th, that laid the foundation of the future 
grandeur of the Venetians. 3 , 

From the time of this union the fleets of merchant- 
men were ſent to all the parts of the Mediterranean, and 
at laſt to Grand Cairo, a city built by the Saracens on 
the eaſtern banks of the Nile, 

Thus they flouriſhed till the famous league of Cam- 
bray in 1508, when a number of jealous princes con- 
ſpired to their ruin; which was the more eaſily effected 
by the Portugueſe getting one part of the E. India 
commerce, and the — another. 

Genoa, which had applied to navigation at the ſame 
time with Venice, diſputed with it the empire of the ſea; 
Jealouſy ſoon began to break out, and, the two repub- 
lies coming to blows, it was three centuries almoſt con- 
tinual war, before the ſuperiority was aſcertained z wheng, 
towards the end of the x4th century, the fatal battle of 
Chioza ended the noble ſtriſe. The Genoeſe, who till 
then had uſually the advantage, had now loſt all; and 
thee Venetians . to themſelves the empire of the 
ſea, and ſuperiority in commerce. | 

About the ſame time that navigation was retrieved in 
the ſouthern parts of Europe, a new ſociety of merchants 
was formed in the north, who framed a new ſcheme of 
laws for the regulation of commerce, called ſtill the 
uſages and cuſtoms of the ſea. | 

In examining the reaſons of commerce paſſing ſuc- 
ceſſively from the Venetians, Genoeſe, and Hanic towns, 
to the Forte ueſe and Spaniards; and from thoſe again 
to the Engliſh and Dutch ; it may be eſtabliſhed as a 
maxim, that the telation betwixt commerce and naviga- 
tion, or rather their union, is ſo intimate, that the fall 
of the one inevitably draws after it that of the other. 

Hence ſo many laws, &e. for its regulation; and par- 
ticularly that celebrated act of navigation in England, 
which is the ſtanding rule, not only of the Engliſh 
among themſelyes, but alſo of other nations with whom 
they traffic. | 

Till this act, all nations were at liberty to import 
into England all kinds of merchandizes; and that on 
their own bottom, But Cromwell particularly paſled an 

| 3H aft; 
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act, prohibiting the Dutch from importing any mer- | 
chandizes, except thoſe of their own growth, which 
were very few, ; 

The tir{t parliament of Charles II. after the reſtora- 
tion, paſſed an act, bearing date from the firſt of De- 
cember 1660, for the encouraging and increaſing of 
ſhipping and navigation, which ſtill ſubſiſts in its full 
latitude and vigour. See 12 Car. II. c. 18. and 13 and 
14 Car. II. c. 11. 

NAUMACHIA, in antiquity, a ſpectacle among the 
Romans, repreſenting a ſea- fight, as alſo the place where 
it was exhibited. 

NAUSEA, in medicine, properly denotes the ſick- 
neſs people perceive, when on board a ſhip: it likewiſe 
is applied to all propenſities to vomit, 

Boerhaave defines it to be a retrogade ſpaſmodic mo- 
tion of the muſcular fibres of the — ſtomach, 
and inteſtines, attended with convulſions of the abdominal 
muſcles, and ſeptum traverſum. 

NAUTICAL PLAnisPHERE, in navigation, a de- 
ſcription of the terreſtrial globe upon a plane, for the uſe 
of ſailors. 

NAUTILUS, in natural hiſtory, a kind of turbinated 
ſea-ſhell, of a compreſſed figure, having the volute hid 
within the body, frequently dug up at land, and often 
found petrified. 

NAVY, the whole fleet of ſhips of war belonging to 
Great Britain. 

The direction of the navy royal of England is in ſeven 
commiſſioners, who are called lords of the admiralty, 

there being at preſent no lord high admiral], | 

In ancient times the kings of England commanded the 
fleets in perſon, and as early as king Arthur the ſove- 
reignty of the ſeas was aſſeſſed, his Raecefſor to this "wy 
day claiming and maintaining the ſame privilege of all 

tions. 

NAZARENES, in church hiftory,.a name originally 

iven to all Chriſtians in general, on account that Jeſus 
Chriſt was of the city of Nazareth; but afterwards re- 
ſtrained to a ſet of heretics, whoſe religion conſiſted of a 
ſtrange jumble of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity ; obſerving at 
the ſame time the Moſaic law, and the ſeveral rites of the 
Chriſtian religion. | 

NAZARITES, among the Jews, perſons who either 
of themſelves, or by their parents, were dedicated to the 
obſervation of Nazariteſhip. They were of two ſorts ; 
namely, ſuch as were bound to this obſervance for only 
a ſhort time, as a week or month; or thoſe who were 
bound to it all their lives. All that we find peculiar to 
the latter's way of life, is, that they were to abſtain 


ſhave or cut off the hair of their heads. The firſt ſort of 


Nazarites were moreover to avoid all defilement; and if | 


they chanced to contract any pollution before the term 


was expired, they were obliged to begin afreſh, Women | 


as well as men might bind themſelves to this vow. 

NEALING, or rather ANNEALING, a term ufed for 
the preparing of ſeveral matters, by heating or baking 
them in an oven, or the like. | 

NEALING of Gaſs. See the article GLAss. 

NEALING of Steel. See the articles STEEL, TEM- 
PERNING, &c. 

NEAT, or NeT-wWEIGHT, the wei 
dity alone, clear of the caſk, 
See the article We1GHT. 

NEBEL, in Jewiſh antiquity, the ſame with the 

tery. See the article PSALTERY. 

NEBULOUS, CLovpy, in aftronomy, a term ap- 

lied to certain of the fixed ſtars, which ſhew a dim hazy 
lebt. being leſs than thoſe of the ſixth magnitude, and 
therefore ſcarce viſible to the naked eye. 


t of a commo- 
bag, caſe, or even filth, 


NEBULY, or NEBULEE, in heraldry, is when a 


coat is charged with ſeveral little figures in form of 
words, running within one another, or when the outline 
of a bordure, ordinary, &c. is indented or waved, 

NECES>ARY, in a philofophical fenſe, that which 
cannot but be, or cannot be otherwiſe, Sce the next 
article, 

NECESSITY, whatever is done by a neceſſary cauſe, 
or a power that is irreſrſtible, in which ſenſe it ſtands 
oppoſed to freedom, See the article FREEDOM, 


4 


ſituated between the head and the trunk of the bod, 


with a loadſtone, and ſuſtained on a pivot or a center, on 


| ſoul is not matter, 
from wine and all intoxicating liquors, and never to | 


pily linked 7 that we can never know wi.ich at 


NECK, Collum, in anatomy, is that flender 


The neck conſiſts of the following parts: 1. The a 
mon integuments : 2. Seven vertebræ: 3. A numke,” 
muſcles which ſerve to move the head, the neck 0 
larynx, the pharinx, and the os hyoides : 4. A nuten 
very large arteries, as the carotids, internal and ext; ; 
and the vertebral ones : 5. Of large veins, as the ju 
internal and external, and the vertebral ones: * 
large nerves, of the parvagum, the intercoſtals, th. 
current, the diaphragmatics, and the vertebral : 7. A * 
of the ſpinal marrow ; 8. The aſpera arteria, or * „ 
particularly the larynx, in which is an eminence called 
the pomum adami: 9, The pharynx, with a part of the 
oeſophagus : 10. The thyroide, with ſome other ſmally 
glands, See the articles LAR Nx, PAR NMX, If 
GULAR, &c. 

Luxatien F the Neck, If life remain after ſuch 1 
accident, the patient is to be immediately laid flat on 

round or floor; then the ſurgeon, laying hold of hy 
Read, ie to extend it ſtrongly, gently moving it fro 
ſide to ſide, till he finds that the neck is reſtored to jy 
natural poſture. Mr. Petit mentions another meh 
by means of ſlings ; but Heiſter gives the preference u 
the former method, both as being more ſimple, and he, 
cauſe the patient can be relieved much ſooner, 

NECROSIS, in medicine, a term ſometimes uf 
for a mortification, or Sphacelus. See the ariic 
SPHACELUS, 

NECTAR, ra, among ancient poets, the drink 
of the fabulous deities of the heathens, in contradiftine. 
tion from their ſolid food, which was called ambroſa 
See the article AMBROSIA. , 

This word is alſo uſed by ſome of the ancients to ex. 
preſs honey. | 

NECTARINE, a fruit differing nothing from the 
common peach, of which it-is a ſpecies, than in having 
a ſmoother rind and a firmer pulp. ö 

NEEDLE, Acus, a very common little inſtrument & 
utenſil, made of ſteel, pointed at one end, and piccea 
at the other, uſed in ſewing embroidery, tapeſtry, &e, 

Magnetical NEEDLE, in navigation, a needle touched 


which playing at liberty, it directs itſolf to certain point 
in or under the horizon; whence the maynetical n de 
is of two kinds, viz. horizontal and inclinatory. &. 
the article MAGNET. | 
NEGATION, in logic, an act of the mind, am- 
ing one thing to be different from another ; as, that the 


NEGATIVE, in general, ſomething that implies 
negation: thus we ſay, negative quantities, nag 
ſigns, negative powers, &c. See the articles QUANTITY, 
Stood, PowER, &c. 

Our words and ideas, fays Dr. Watts, are fo unhiy- 


politive, which negative ideas; by the words that expre 
them; for ſome . terms denote a negat:ve ide. 4 
Dead: and there are both poſitive and negative terns 
invented to ſignify the ſame and contrary ideas, as Uss 
happy and Miſerable, | 
To this may alſo be added, that ſome words, which 
are negative in the original language, ſeem poſitive i 
Engliſh, as Abyſs. The way therefore to know wit 
ther any idea be negative or not, is to conſider whe 
it primarily implies the abſence of any poſitive beg 
or mode of being; if fo, then it is a negative 1% 
otherwiſe a poſitive one. 
NEHEMIAH, a canonical book of the Old Teſts 
ment, ſo called from the name of its author, Neon 
was born at Babylon during the captivity, and ſucce:de 
Ezra in the government of Judah and Jeruſalem. 
was a Jew, and was promoted to the office of cop real 
to Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Perſia; wien Ut 
opportunities he had of being daily in the king's pit- 
ſence, together with the favour of Efther the * 
procured him the favour of being authorized to 6e. 
aud fortify the city of Jeruſalem, in the ſame my 
it was before its deſtruction by the Babyion'an®: * 
his going to Jeruſalem, he kniſhed the rebuilding d. 


| 


walls in fifty-two days, and dedicated the gates 0! bs 
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. „Lich great ſolemnity. He then reformed ſome 
lich had crept in among his countrymen, par- 
Wc he extortion of the ufurers, by which the poor 
ularly ! led as to be forced to ſell their lands and 

Wore 10 opp: ort. After which he returned to Perſia, 

hdres Ret in with a new commiſſion, by virtue 
ame he regulated every thing relating both to the 

; which An- of the Jews. The hiſtory of theſe 

| of Rions is the ſubject of this book. 

[ MEAN GamEs, in antiquity, one of the four 
NE: ©: celebrated among the Greeks at Nemea, a 
cat pou -ove between the cities Cleonæ and Phlius, 
+ hoped. 5 third year, upon the twelfth of the Corin- 

þ bs onth Panemos, the ſame with the Athenian 

1 33 The exerciſes were chariot races, and all 

= ts of the Pentathlum. The judges were choin. 

= + Corinth, Argos, and Cleonæ, and dreſſed in 

2 as theſe games were a funeral ſolemnity, infti- 

. memory of Opheltes, otherwiſe Archemorus, 

* was llain by a ſerpent. Others think that theſe 


le Nemean lion, in honour of Jupiter, The victors 
ore crowned with parſley or ſmallage, which were 
cbs uſed at funerals. . 
NEMINE coxTRADICENTE, denotes the carrying of 
matter with the univerſal conſent of all the members 
- court, &c. P ; PESO 
NIA, Nena, in antiquity, a funeral ſong ſung 
the muſic of flutes by the præficæ. Nenia alſo denoied 
» ooddeſs of tears an funerals. | | 
NEOMENIA, in chronology, &c. denotes a feſtival 
pt at every new moon, particularly among the Jews. 
NEPENTHEF, Neperthes, in antiquity, a magic 
tion, whereby pertons forgot all their pains and 
Slortunes. - 
NEOPHYTES, new plants, a name given by the 
cient Chriſtians to thoſe heathens who had newly 
braced the faith; ſuch perſons being conſidered as 
enctated, or born anew by baptiſm. The term 
ſeophytes has been alſo uſed for new prieſts, or thoſe 
> 2dinitted into orders, and ſometimes for the novices 
monaſteries, It is {till applied to the converts made 
dhe miſſionaries among the infidels. 
"NEPIER's, or NaPigr's Bones, an inſtrument in- 
ned by J. Nepier, baron of Merchiſton in Scotland, 
hercby the multiplication and diviſion of large numbers 
e much facilitated, but is now rarely uſed, 
NEPHRITIC, ſomething relating to the kidnies. 
NErnEITIc Wood, Lignum N.phriticum, an Ame- 
can wood, brought to us in large compact ponderous 
eces, without knots; the outer part is of a whitiſh, 
t pale yellowiſh colour; the medullary ſub*ance of a 
& browniſh or reddiſh. This wood, macerated in 
ater for half an hour or an hour, imparts a deep tinc- 
bre, appearing, when placed betwixt the eye and the 
ght, of a golden colour; in other ſituations of a fine 
ue: a property in which it agrees with the bark of the 
ſh-tree, and Alters from all other known woods. Pieces 
a different kind of wood are often mixed with it, 
hich give only a yellow tincture to water, 
This wood fands greatly recommended in difficulties 
f urine, nephritic complaints, and all diſorders of the 
anies and urinary paſſages ; and is ſaid to have this 
cultar advantage, that it does not, like the warm diure- 
0 heat or offend the parts, 5 
NEPHRITIS, Dolor nephriticus, or nephritic Cholic, 
medicine, a painful diſeaſe occaſioned by the ſtone or 
av in the kidnies, in which there is an inflammation. 
The ciforder, when the inflammation is known to be 
ent, is to be cured firſt by the general remedies 
Ppropriated to the cure of all inflammations, as vene- 
<on, revulſion, and dilution; ſecondly, by mild, 
n. and antiphlogiſtic decoctions drank in large 
Juantities, | 
kelly, this ſpecies of the diſorder is cured by clyſters, 
ations, and baths: And, fourthly, by mild and 
0 2 by reſt, by not lying too warm in bed, 
e, not lying on the back. : 
hp pains and” convulſions are exceſſively violent, 
* * eneficial. The exceſſive vomiting is to be 
"**ee by a frequent exhibition of tepid water edulco- 


mes were inſtituted by Hercules, after his victory over 


* 
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rated with honey. Thus, a nephritis ariſing from a ſtone 
impacted in the ureters and kidnies may be ſafely cured, 
NEPO'TISM, denotes, in Italy, the authority which 
popes, nephayys and relations have in the adminiſtration 
of affairs, and the care the popes have to raiſe and en— 
rich them. 

NEPTUNALIA, in antiquity, feaſts held on the 
tenth of the calends of Augull in honour of Neptune. 

NEPTUNE, in the heathen mythology, the god of 
the ſea, The poets tell us he was the ſom of Saturn and 
Ops, and the brother of Jupiter and Pluto. 

NERE Ds, Nereides, in antiquity, fabulous deitics, 
or ſea-nymphs. They were fifty in number, all the 
daughters of Nereus by the nymph Doris, 

NERVE, Neruns, in anatomy, a long and ſmall 
bundle of fine pipes or holiow fibres wrapped up in the 
dura and pia mater; which latt not only covers them all 
in common, but it alſo incloſes eve; fibre in particular. 

The medullary ſubſtance of the brain is the beginning 
of all the nerves; and it is probable that each fibre of the 
nerves anſwers to a particular part of the brain at one 
end, and to a particular part of the body at its other end, 
that, whenever an impreſſion is made upon ſuch a part 
of the brain, the ſoul may know that ſuch a part of the 
body is affected. 

The nerves commonly accompany the arteries through 
all the body, that the animal ſpirits might be kept warm 
and moving by the continual heat and pulſe of the arte- 
ries, They have allo hlood-veſlels, as the other parts of 
the body: theſe veſſels are not only ſpread upon their 
coats, but they run alſo amongſt their medulla ry ſibrcs, 
as may be ſeen amon-{t the fibres of the retina, Where- 
ever any nerve ſends out a branch, or receives one from 
another, or where two nerves join together, there is 
generally a ganglio, or plexus, either Teſs or more, as 
may be ſeen at the beginning of all the nerves of the 
medulla ſpinalis, and in other places of the body. 

The nerves are divided into thoſe which come imme- 
diately out of the ſkull, and thoſe which come out be- 
tween the vertebrzz. The fir fort come from the me- 
dulla oblongata, and they are ten pair, 

The firſt pair are called nervi olfactorii. They ariſe 
from the bottom of the corpora ſtriata, and, paſſing 
through the little holes of the os cribriforme, are ſpread 
on the membrane which covers the os ſpongioſum. 

The ſecond are called optici. They ariſe partly from 
the extremities of the corpora ſtriata, and partly from the 
thalami nervorum opticorum, which laſt they almoſt 
embrace; from thence approaching one another, they 
unite above the cella turcica, and, immediately dividing 
again, they paſs through the holes of the os ſphenoides 
into the orbit, where piercing the globe of the cye, the 
medullary fibres are ſpread upon the glaſſy humour, 

The third are called oculorum motores. They ariſe 
from the medulla oblongata on each fide of the infundi- 
bulum, and the carotidal arteries lie between them; 
from thence paſſing through the foramina lacera of the 
os ſphenoides, they give a branch, which, with a branch 


ſends out ſeveral twigs embracing the optic nerve, and 
are ſpent on the tunicles of the eye. They give a branch 
to the muſcles, called attollens, deprimens, and obliquus 
minor of the globe, 

The fourth pair is called pathetici; they ariſe from a 
ſmall medullary cord that is behind the teſtes; they go 
down upon the fides of the medulla oblongata, and, 
paſſing under the dura mater by the ſides of the cella 
turcica, they go through the foramina lacera, and are 
wholly ſpent on the obliquus major, 

The fifth pair riſe from the fore part of the proceſſus 
annularis. They are the biggeſt pair of the brain. 
They give nerves to the dura mater; each of them di- 
vides into three branches, of which the foremoſt is called 
ramus ophthalmicus; becauſe it paſſes through the fora- 
men lacerum into the orbit, where it divides into two 
branches. The firſt ſends out a branch which joins a 
branch of the mores, and forms the plexus ophthalmicus. 
The reſt of this firſt branch paſſes over the globe of the 
eye, gives ſome twigs to the glandula lachrymalis, and 
goes out of the hole of the os frontis above the circum- 


ference of the orbit, where it is diſtributed in the — 
an 


of the fifth pair, forms a conſiderable plexus, which 
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und frontal muſcles. The ſecond branch of the ramus 
ophthalmicus goes under the muſcle ſuperbus, and paſſes 
out at the hole called orbiter internus, and is diſtributed 
in the internal noſe. The ſecond branch of the fifth pair, 
which paſſes out at the third hole of the os ſphenoides, 
divides into three branches, of which one pierces the 
hind-ſide of the os maxillare, and gives twigs to the 
teeth of the upper jaw; all the reſt of it comes out at the 
hole in the fore Tide of the ſame bone, under the orbit, 
and is diſtributed into the cheeks and noſe. Another 
paſſes under the proceſſus zygomaticus, and is diſtributed 
in the temporal muſcle. And the third is diſtributed in 
the palate and muſcles of the pharynx. 

The third branch of the fifth pair paſſes through an- 
other hole of the os ſphenoides, and then it divides into 
two branches, the firſt of which is again divided into 
four branches, of which the firſt K 4 between the 
condyle and the corone of the lower jaw, to the maſſeter. 
The ſecond is diſtributed into the crotaphites, The third 
paſſes under the proceſſus zygomaticus to the buccinator 
glands of the cheeks and upper lip. And the fourth 
paſſes from behind the condyle of the lower jaw, where 
it joins the portia dura, over the jaw, and is diſtributed 
in the face, The ſecond branch is divided into three 
others: the firſt paſſes between the pterygoidæus externus 
and internus: and, towards the angle of the lower jaw, 
it ſends out a branch which makes the chorda tympani, 
which goes alſo to the muſcles of the malleolus, and 
then it joins the portia dura, before it comes out of the 
cranium ; the reſt is ſpread on the chin, The ſecond 
goes along the ſides of the tongue, and ſends out ſeveral 

ranches which join the ninth pair. It gives alſo ſome 
twigs to the glandulz ſublinguales, to the muſcles of the 
tongue and os hyoides. The third goes to the tecth of 
the lower jaw by the holes in its inſide. 

The ſixth pair of nerves riſe from the ſides of the 
preſſus annularis. This is a ſmall nerve which paſſes 
ſtraight through the foramen lacerum, and is wholly 
ſpent on the muſculus abducens. But, a little before it 
enters the orbit, it ſends back a branch which alone 
makes the root of the intercoſtal nerve. It paſles out of 
the ſkull by the ſame paſſage the carotidal artery enters. 
As ſoon as it is come out of the ſkull, it, with a branch 
of the tenth pair, and with the firlt and ſecond ve rtebræ 
of the neck, forms a large plexus called cervicalis. 
Below this it receives a branch made of a twig of the 
tenth pair, and of the firſt of the neck. As it | * Barn 
above the muſculus ſcalenus, and below the eighth pair, 
it receives a branch from each of the vertebral nerves. 
When it comes to the clavicula, it divides into two 
branches, of which one paſſes above the axilla artery, 
and the other under it, and then they immediately join 
again, They, with a branch of the firſt pair of the 
back, form a pretty large plexus at this place; and 
ſometimes before (for it obſerves no regularity) it caſts 
a branch, which, with a branch of the eighth pair, forms 
the plexus cardiacus : then it goes down the cavity of 
the thorax under the pleura, near the vertebræ; and, as 
it paſſes by, receives a branch from evety pair of the 
back, by which it grows bigger and bigger. As it goes 
out of the thorax, it divides into ſeveral branches, of 
which the three ſuperior in the right ſide form the plexus 
hepaticus, and in the left the plexus ſplenicus. Theſe 
plexus furniſh nerves to the kidnies, to the pancreas, to 
the caul, to the lower part of the ſtomach, to the ſpleen, 
to the liver, meſentery, and the inteſtines; and their 
branches form a large net upon the meſenteric arteries, 
called plexus meſentericus. The inferior branches, as 
they go down upon the vertebrz of the loins, receive a 
branch from the firſt of the loins, and they ſend out 
branches which join thoſe of the ſuperior branches which 
go to the guts, and which form the net upon the meſen- 
teric arteries. Then they go down into the baſon, and 
form a large plexus above the ſtraight gut to which it 
gives nerves; as alſo to the bladder, veſiculæ ſeminales, 
and proſtatæ in men, and to the womb and vagina of 
women. The ſeventh pair is the nervus auditorius, 
It ariſes from the hind part of the proceſſus annularis. 
It enters the hole of the inner proceſs of the os petroſum. 
It divides into two branches ; that which is ſoft, is called 
portio mollis, and it is diſtributed into the labyrinth, 
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cochlea, and membranes which cover the cas 
ear: that which is hard is called portio dura. 
out of the ear by that hole which is between tt. ** 
ceſſus maſtoides and ſtyloides; it divides n ry 
branches, of which one goes to the muſcles of the bo * 
or os hyoides, and gives it a ſmall branch to wee 
pair. The other is diſtributed in the external ear ebe 
lupe, and checks, oo 

he eighth pair is the par vagum, It ri 
ſides of the medulla 3 bekind the Her — 
laris, by ſeveral threads, which join together and * 
by the ſame hole that the ſinus laterales discharge h. *. 
ſelves into the jugulares. It is joined by a brak os 
nervus ſpinalis, or acceſſorius Willi, and by * J 
branch of the portia dura, Immediately after kc 
out of the ſkull, it gives a ſmall portion to the *. 
as it goes down the neck, above the intercoſtal A 
by the fide of the internal carotid. At the nil 
artery, it caſts back the recurrent nerves, of which 
right embraces the axillary artery, and the left the 1 
Theſe two branches aſcend on each fide of the tracks 
arteria to the larynx, where they are ſpent on the mulch 
of the larynx, and membranes of the trachea. l 
Then the eighth pair, after it has entered the cle 
of the thorax, ſends out two branches which, with ti. 
branches of the two intercoſtals, form a little above th 
heart, between the aorta and trachea, the plexus al 
diacus, which gives a great number of ſmall branchen 1 
the pericardium and heart; particularly very many cre 
along the aorta to the left ventricle, The eighth g 
gives alſo ſeveral branches to the lungs, which ner 
panying the bronchi, then it deſcends upon the ceſophs 
gus, and is ſpread upon the Ttomach, and ſome twin 


ities of ge 


go to the concave fide of the liver, as has been (x 


already, 


With this nerve it is uſual to deſcribe another which 
paſſes out of the ſkull at the ſame hole with it. It is 
It ariſes from the 
medulla ſpinalis, about the beginning of the ſixth pair d 
the neck. As it afcends to the head, it receives on 
each fide a twig from the firſt pair of nerves of the 
neck, as they riſe from the medulla ſpinalis. Then i 
; ull, and paſſes out of it again with the 
eighth pair, and is wholly ſpent upon the muſculus ta- 
The ninth pair riſes from the proceſſus oliram 
It paſſes out of the ſxull by 
its own proper hole in the os occipitis. As it paſſes u 
the tongue, it gives ſome branches to the muſcles of the 
os hyoides, but its trunk is diſtributed in the body of the 
tongue, and its extremities from the papillæ rotundæ d 


called nervus acceſſorius Williſii. 


enters the 


pezius. 
of the medulla oblongata. 


the tongue. 


The tenth pair riſes by ſeveral ſmall threads from the 
la ſpinalis ; then, aſcending 3 
little, it goes out at the ſame hole of the dura mater, 1 
which the vertebral artery enters, paſſing between the 
protuberance of the occiput, and the firſt yertebra in the 
finus, which we have obſerved in this vertebra, Then 
it gives a branch to the firſt pair of the neck which gos 
to the plexus cervicalis. It gives another to the ſecond 
pair, and a third to the intercoſtal nerve, and then it i 


beginning of the medu 


all ſpent on the oblique muſcles of the head. 


The nerves which come out between the vertebræ att 
thirty pair. They ariſe from the ſpinalis medulla, which 
(as we ſaid before) is a continuation of the ſubſtantia 
medullaris, or medulla oblongata of the brain, continued 
in the great holes of the vertebræ. Its internal ſubſtance 
is mixed in ſeveral places, with a ſubſtance like the cor 
tical ſubſtance of the brain, as Malpighius has obſerved. 

Arlt of the loins, if 
is divided by the pia mater into the right and left fide 
not quite through its middle, but the depth of a line d 
From the firſt of tif 


From the vertebrae of the neck to the 


two in its fore and hind part. 
loins to the extremity, it is divided into a great num 
of fibres which ſeparate from one another, 
ſhaken in warm water. 
blance, is called cauda equina. ; 
membranes, of which the firſt is that which lines 


great holes of the vertebræ. The ſecond is the dun 
h fide of 4 
medulla : they reach from the occiput to the laſt of tit 


os ſacrum, The third is the pia mater, And the . 
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ichnoides, is a very fine membrane, which con- 
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An the nerves, as they rife out of the medulla ſpinalis, 
by the pia mater divided into two plans which lie one 

are 0) the other; and, as ſoon as the nerves are come out 
_ vertebre, they ſend a branch to one another where 
of the ake a little ganglio. 
We nerves of the vertebrz are thirty pair, ſeven of 
neck, twelve of the back, ive of the loins, and ſix 
2 5 ſacrum. They come out at the holes in the 
of : © the bodies of the vertebre, which are taken 
ſ1dcs go in the preparations of thole for a ſkeleton. 
* firſt pair in the neck is ſpread in the muſcles of the 
head and neck. It joins a branch of the tenth pair, 
which goes to the piexus cervicalis, and it gives another 
branch to the intercoſtal pair below the plexus 

The ſecond pair of the neck gives allo nerves to the 
muſcles of the head and neck, and to the external ear 
and ſkin of the face, The third gives ſome branches 
to the neck and head. It ſends out the norvus diaphrag- 
maticus, being joincd by a branch fi om the fourth pair. 
This nerve goes ſtraight down the cavity of the thorax, 
and is ſpread on the midriff. 

The fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh, give ſome 
branches to the muſcles of the head and neck; but their 
ercateſt branches, together with a branch of the firſt of 
the back, enter the arms. As ſoon as they enter, they 
join 21] together, aud then they immediately divide into 
dre branches. The firſt and innermoſt goes all to the 
ſein, which covers the inner and fore part of the arm. 
The ſecond goes down by the inner protuberance of the 
humours, by the benders of the fingers; and, in the 
palm of the hand, it divides into five branches, of which 
one goes to each fide i the little and ring finger, and the 
fich to the external fide of the middle finger. The third 
accompanies the artery between the ſublimis and the pro- 
fundus: it divides allo into five branches, of which one 

bes to each ſide of the thumb and fore finger, and the 
an to the internal ſide of the middle finger. The fourth 
paſſes under the biceps to the outer ſide of the arm, and 
back of the hands, to be diſtributed into the fingers, as 
the ſoregoing. The fifth is ſpent on the muſcles on the 
inſide of the arm. All theſe nerves, except the firſt, give 
branches to the muſcles, as they paſs by. 

The firſt of the twelve pair of the back gives a branch, 
18 is ſaid, to the arms. The twelſth pair is diſperſed in 
the muſcles of the lower belly, and all the reſt run along 
the ſinus in the under fide of each rib, giving nerves to 
all the muſcles that lie upon the ribs and vertebræ. 

The firſt and ſecond pair of the loins give nerves to the 
muſcles of the lower belly, to the inguen, to the penis, 
and to the parts contained in the baſon. The third and 
fourth give ſome branches to the fame parts; but their 
trunks join and make the nervus anterior femoris, which 
is diſperſed in the fore part of the thigh. This nerve 
ſends a branch through the hole in the iſchium, which 
is ſpent in the triceps. The laſt of the loins, with a 
branch of the fourth, enter the thigh. 

The nerves of the os ſacrum come not out at the holes 
on its back ſide, but thoſe in its fore fide; and the laſt 
comes out between the extremity of the os ſacrum and 
the os coccygis. 

The firſt four pair of the os ſacrum give ſome twigs to 
the parts in the baſon ; but their great branches, with the 
laſt and a branch of the fourth of the loins, make the 
nervus ſciaticus, which is the greateſt nerve in the whole 
body. As this nerve paſſes between the gracilis poſterior 
and the ſemi-membranoſus, it gives a branch to the ſkin, 
When it comes to the ham, it divides in two, of which 
one goes along the perone to the upper part of the foot, 
and gives a branch to both ſides of each toe. The other 
paſſes under the gemelli, by the inner ancle, and is 
Ciftributed in like manner to the toes in their under ſides, 

The fifth and ſixth of the os ſacrum are very ſmall ; 
=, are diſperſed in the ſphincter and bladder, and natu- 
tel Parts, 

NESTORIANS, a Chriſtian ſet, the followers of 
Neſtorius, biſhop and patriarch of Conitantinople ; who, 
adout the year 429, taught that there were two perſons 
in Jeſus Chriſt, the divine and the human, which are 

Ver. II. No, 68. 
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united, not hypoſtatically or ſubſtantially, but in a mt. 
tical manner: whence he concluded, that Mary was 
the mother of Chriſt, and not the mother of God. oc 
this opinion, Neſtorius was condemned and depoted by 
the council of Epheſus; and the decree of this council 
was confirmed by the emperor 'T'ncouloſius, who baniſhed 
the bithop to a monaſtery, 

NET, or Near //ight, in commerce, the weight of 
a commodity, without the caik, bag, caſe, or thing that 
contains it. 

NET, is alſo uſed to ſignify any thing pure, or un- 
adulterated with any foreign mixture. 

NeT Produce, in commerce, what any commodity has 
yielded, the tare, &c. and all charges, being deducted. 

NETE HyPEkrBoLEoN, in the ancient muſic, the 
higheſt and moſt acute of the ſtrings of the lyre or the 


1 ancient ſcale, 


NEURITICS, Nervines, Neuritica, Nervina, in phyſic, 
are ſuch medicines as are proper for diſeaſes of the nerves 
and nervous parts, as the membrancs, lig aments, &c. 

NEUROGRAPHY, Neurographia, a deſcription of 
the nerves, with figures thercof engraved, 

NEUROLOGY, Neurolgia, an account or deſcrip-= 
tion of the nerves, without any figures engraved of them, 

NEUROTOMY, Newuretimia, an anatomical diſſee- 
tion of the nerves, 

NEUTER, denotes an indifferent perſon, who has 
eſpouſed neither party, 

NEuTER, in grammar, a fort of gender of nouns in 
the learned languages, which ate neither maſculine nor 
feminine, There are no neuter nouns in Engliſh, and 
other modern tongues, 

Verbs NEUTER, in grammar, ſuch verbs as are neither 
active nor paſſive, and govern nothing; having no object 
for the action expreſled by the verb to fall upon, as, 
he ſleeps, they yawn, we reſt, &c, 

Verbs neuter are divided into two ſorts; firſt, ſuch as 
denote a quality, ſituation, or ſome other attribute, &c. 
as allet, it is white, ſedet, he fits, &c. And, ſecondly, 
thoſe verbs that ſignify actions which do not paſs into 
any ſubject different from the actor, as to dine, ſup, &. 

But this latter kind ceaſe to be neuter, and become 
active, eſpecially in Greek and Latin, when a ſubject 
is given them, as, vivere vitam, &c. and, among the 
old Fiench poets, faupirer ſon tourment; the Engliſh, 
To ſigh his woes, &c. But here ſomething is underſtood, 
as, vivere vitam beatam, &c. 

NEUTRAL Saurs, in chemiſtry, are a ſort of in- 
termediate ſalts between acids and alcalics, participating 
of the nature of both, ſo that the one docs not predomi- 
nate over the other, 


Perfectly neutral ſalts are ſuch as produce no degree of 


efterveſcence, but become quite ſaturated upon the affuſion 
of any acid or alcaline liquor. The chief of this kind 
among the native ſalts are common ſalt, nitre, aphroni- 
trum, the eſlential ſalts of plants, and thoſe obtained by 
boiling from ſome medicinal and acidulated ſprings. 
T hole prepared by art are the arcanum duplicatum, anti- 
moniated nitre, Glauber's ſalt, and vitriolated tartar. 

Salts of a temperate and neutral nature are not only 
of all others the moſt ſalutary, but alſo the ſafeſt and 
moſt efficacious, both for preventing and curing ſome of 
the diſorders incident to the human body. 


NEUTRALITY, the ſtate of a perſon or thing that 


| is neuter, 


NEW Moon, Neomenia, that ſtate of the moon 4 
little after her conjunction with the ſun. 

For the method of finding the time of new moon, ſee 
the article Moo. 

NEW EL, in architecture, the upright poſt, with a 
pair of winding ſtairs turning about; being that part of 
the ſtair- caſe which ſuſtains the ſteps. 

NEW TONIAN PHr1LosoPpny, the doctrine of the 
laws, &c. of the univerſe, particularly of the heavenly 
bodies, as delivered by Sir lſaac Newton. 

The term Newtonian philoſophy is very differently 
applied ; whence there have aroſe divers confuſed notions 
relating thereto. 

Some authors under this philoſophy include all the cor- 
puſcular philoſophy, conſidered as it now ſtands cor- 


rected and reformed by the diſcoveries and improvements, 
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in ſeveral parts thereof, by Sir Iſaac Newton. In this 
ſenſe it is that Graveſande calls his clements of phyſics, 
Introductio ad Philoſophiam Newtonianam. 

And in this ſenſe the Newtonian is the ſame with the 
new philoſophy, and ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed to the 
Carteſian, the Peripatetic, and the antient corpuſcular. 

Others, by Newtonian philoſophy, mean the method 
or order which Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves in philoſophiz- 
ing, viz. the reaſoning, and drawing of concluſions di- 
rectly from phaznomena, excluſive of all previous hypo- 
theſes ; beginning from ſimple principles; deducing the 
firſt powers and laws of nature from a few ſelect phæno- 
mena, and then applying thoſe laws, &c. to account for 
other things. To this purpoſe the ſame Graveſande ex- 
plains himſelf in his Inſtitut. Newton. Philo. 

And in this ſenſe the Newtonian philoſophy is the 
ſame with the experimental philoſophy, and ſtands op- 
poſed to the antient corpuſcular. 

( thers, by N-wtonian philoſophy, mean that where- 
in phyſical bodics are conſidered mathematically, and 
where geometry and mechanics are applied to the 
ſolution of phænomena; in which ſenſe, the New- 
tomſan is the ſame with the mechanical and mathematical 
philoſophy. 

Athers again, by Newtonian philoſophy, underſtand 
that part of phyſical knowledge which Sir Iſaac Newton 
has handled, improved, and demonſtrated in his Principia. 
Others, laſtly, by Newtonian philoſophy, mean the 
new principles which Sir Iſaac Newton has . into 
philoſophy ; the new ſyſtem founded thereon; and the 
new ſolution of phænomena thence deduced, 

- NICHE, in artichecture, a cavity, or hollow place, 
in the thickneſs of a wall for placing a figure or ſtatue. 

NICOLAITANs, in church-hiffory, Chriſtian here- 
tics who aſſumed this name from Nicolas of Antioch ; 
who, being a Gentile by birth, firſt embraced Judaiſm, 
and then Chriſtianity ; when his zeal and devotion re- 
commended him to the church of Jeruſalem, by whum 
he was choſen one of the firſt deacons. Many of the 
primitive writers believe that Nicolas was rather the oc- 
caſion than the author of the infamous practices of thoſe 
who aſſumed his name, who were expreſsly condemned 
by the ſpirit of God himſelf, Apoc. ii. 6. And indeed 
their opinions and actions were highly extravagant and 
criminal. They allowed a community of wives : made 
no difference between ordinary meats and thoſe offered to 
idols: and told we know not what fables of the creation 
and diſpoſition of the world. According to Euſebius, 
they ſubſiſted but a ſhort time; but Tertullian ſays, 
that they only changed their name, and that their hereſies 
paſſed into the ſect of the Cainians. 

NICOTIANA, Tobacco; ſo called from nicot, the 
French ambaſſador at the court of Portugal, who firſt 
ſent it into France, in 1560, and gave it his own name, 
as he himſelf tells us in his dictionary. See the article 
Topacco. | 

NICIITATING MEMRRNANE, Membrana nictitans, 
in anatomy, a thin tranſparent membrane, particularly 
in birds and fiſhes, that covers their eyes and ſhelters 
them from duſt, or too much light, 

Hence the remarkable firmneſs of the eagle's ſight in 
viewing the ſun is readily accounted for, from this mem- 
brane being very clofe and firm. 

NIDUS, NesrT, the repoſitory where fowls, inſects, 
reptiles, &c. lay their eggs, and wherein, when hatched, 
they nurſe their young till they can ſhift for themſelves, 

NIECE, Neptis, a brother or ſiſter's daughter; which, 
in the civil law, is the third degree of conſanguinity, 
and, in the common law, the ſecond. 

NIENT ComMPR1sE, in law, an exception taken to a 
petition as unjuſt, becauſe the thing deſired is not in that 
act or deed whereon the petition is grounded, 


NIGHT, Nox, that part of the natural day wherein. 


the ſun is not in our hemiſphere. 

Under the equator the nights are always equal to the 
days; and under the poles, the night holds half the year. 

The ancient Gauls and Germans, as appears from 
Tacitus and Cæſar; as alſo, the people of Iceland, the 
Arabs, and our Saxon anceſtors divided their time by the 
nights; hence our cuſtom of ſaying ſeven-night, fort- 
night, &c, | | 
| 4 
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NIGHTMARE, a popular name given to th. 
called IN c uus, which ſee. 

NIHIL, Nihilum, Nothing, among the ſchooln 
denotes what has no real eſſe, being conceived nexzi, 6. 
and expreſſed by a negative. An 

NIHILS, or Nichts, iſſues which a ſheriff Who 
oppoſed in the Exchequer, ſays are nothing worth, . 
not to be levied, through the inſufficiency of the ; 
from whom the ſame are due. 0 

N MBUS, in antiquity, a circle obſerved on cert: 
medals, or round thc head of ſome emperors, anſwering 
to the circles of light, drawn around the images of (in; 
The nimbus is ſeen on the medals of Maurice, Phocꝝ 
and others, even of the upper empire. 

NIPPERS, in the manege, are four teeth in the fore 
part ot a horſe's mouth, two in the upper, and two 5 
the lower jaw. A horſe puts them forth between . 
ſecond and third year. N 

NI PRlus, in law, a writ which lieth in cafes when 
the jury being impannelled and returned, before the juicy 
of the Bank, one of the parties requeſts to have { 
writ for the eaſe of the country, whereby to will ge 
ſheriff to cauſe the inqueſt to come before the juſtices i 
the ſame country at their coming thither, 

"The effect of this writ of niſi prius is, that the ſher 
is hereby commanded to bring to Weſtminſter the me 
impannelled at a certain day, before the juſtices, ij 
prius juſtic. dom, regis ad aſſiſas capiendas vener,, 
that is, unleſs the king's juſtices go before that day iny 
ſuch a ccuntry to hold afhzes. / 

NITRE, Nitrum, ſalt- petre, in natural hiſtory, ; 
cryſtalline pellucid falt,, ſomewhat whitiſh ; in its no 
perfect pieces it is in form of long and flender crytah 
of a priſmatic figure, of an equal thickneſs thou. hoy 
their whole length; compoſed of fix planes or ſides, ard 
terminated at the end by a pyramid, ſmall and flv; 
proportion to the ſize of the culumn, but comp 
the ſame number of planes: cheſe ſhoots valily reſembl 
the common ſpring cryſtals in the rocks. It is of a 


e diſeig 


acrid and bitteriſh taſte, and imp teſſes a peculiar ſenſed 


coldneſs upon the tongue. 
The earth from which nitre is made, both in Perf 
and the Eait-Indies, is a kind of yellowiſh mal: ity 


found in the hare cliffs of the ſides of hills expo (the 


northern or eaſtern winds, and never in any otacr (itus 
tion. The earth is light, crumbly, and friable, ant 


though it be ſubject to accidental variations vi colou 


from admixtures of other earths among it, and on thi 
occaſion appears ſometimes blackiſh, reddiſh, or whitiſh 
yet its other qualities always diſtinguiſh it with uficien 
eaſe: it melts very freely in the mouth, and leaves! 
ſtrong taſte of ſalt-petre in it. | 

They collect large quantities of this earth, and, har 
ing prepared ſeveral pits, which they line with a \i-man 
tough clay, they fill them half full of water, c 
into it large quantities of this earth; this cn mould 
away to powder, they then add more water, and ſtir ti 
whole thoroughly together; after which they let :t itand 
four or five days: at the end of this time they openi 
hole in one of the ſides of the pit, and by means 0 
channel, cut to a proper depth and lined with the (ant 
clay, they let all the clear water run out of the firit jt 
into another, which is prepared in a leve! ground, 5 
is incloſed on all ſides, except the north-eaſt, by ua 
but has no covering at the top. In this pit the aden 
the ſun and air by degrees evaporates the water, and the 
ſalt which it hath before waſhed out of the earth, 1 
ſhoots into cryſtals about the ſides of the pit. 1% 
cryſtals are ſmall and imperfect as well as impure. Ti 
are of the ſame hexaedral figure with the purer ci 
of this ſalt, but they are uſually without the pyramids 
the ends, and often too ſhort for their thickne(s. 1 
are of a browniſh or duſky colour, and are in his ſtat 
ſent over to us. This is the rough nitre which wer 
ceive from the Eaſt-Indies. F 

As the far greater part of the nitre, uſed in the wan 
is prepared in this manner, we are to ſuppoſe this kin 
of earth, which is found alſo in other countries, © 
the true ere of nitre, though there are ſeveral ve 
different ways of procuring it beſide, , 

In many places, the ruins of old buildings, wad 1 
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Kills ate expoſed to the north-eaſt, and ate defended 


am rain by being covered at top, ſhoot forth an efflo- 
Nor © of nitrous ſalt, cold and acrid to the taſte, and 
FO) reſpects reſembling the common falt-petre : this 
- 'reſcence is found much more abundantly in the 
n nations than any where elſe, and the uſe the peo- 
0 re make of it is this; they do not work it from 
_ alone, but when their ſolution, made from the 
a as earth before deſcribed, will yield no more 
e they then throw into the pit a quantity of 
"ſe eforeſCences, and it immediately after yields a 
Jarge quantity of cryſtals like the firſt. That this falt 
Gould be found on the ſurface of walls is not wonderful, 
ſince it is found only on or near the ſurface of the earth 
where it is produced ; they only cut away the marl for 
about a foot deep, to throw into the nitre-pits what re- 
mains underneath, this containing no nitre till it has been 
expoſed to the air a ſufficient time, and the fame earth, 
where it is diſcovered at any thing more than a toot depth 
in digging, never being found to contain a grain of it. 
Farths of whatever kind, moiſtened and penetrated by 
the dung and excrements of animals, frequently alſo 
ford nitre in large quantities. The earths at the bottom 
of pizeon-houles, and thoſe of ſtable and cow-houſes, 


all afford nitre, on being thrown into water and boiled. 


In France, where very little nitre is imported, they 
make all that is uſed in their gunpowder works, &c. 
from the rubbiſh or old mortar of buildings, and the 
plaiſter with which their houſes abound, In fact, the 
mortar of old walls with us, if moiſtened with urine, and 
expoſed to the air 1n a proper ſituation, that is, open to 


the north-eaſt, and covered over to deſend it from wet, 


never fails to afford nitre after a few weeks, and that 
often in no leſs a proportion than that of one tenth of 
the weight of the ingredients : finally, Hoffman affirms 
that it may at any time be extracted from the air, by ex- 
zofinz an alcaline ſalt to it in a proper ſituation, covered 
ver-head from rains and dews. 

There is no queſtion but a manufactory of nitre might 
be eſtabliſhed in England, to as much advantage as that 
ff France ; though, in the hands in which ſuch attempts 
have hitherto been, they have not ſucceeded, The place 

here the materials are expoſed, is a thing to be carefully 
xamined : it muſt be moderate as to the great points of 

oiſture and dryneſs; if there be too much moiſture, the 
itte which is already formed will be waſhed away; and 
pn the other hand, without ſome moiſture, the ſalts will 
ardly be formed at all. Heat and cold, unleſs exceſſive, 
re of no uſe. 

It is in conſequence he requiſiteneſs of ſo certain a 
legree of moiſture to the materials from which nitre is to 
de obtained, that the north-eaſt winds are of ſo much 

ſe in the production of it; in ſpring and autumn, which 
re the ſeaſons when this ſalt is principally made, theſe 
wo winds are neither too moiſt nor too dry, eſpecially 
n the night; the ſouth and weſterly winds are deſtructive, 
decauſe of the ſtorms and ſhowers they almolt continually 
ring with them. 

The earths, from which nitre is procured in greateſt 
dundance, are found principally in Perſia, in China, 
nd the Eaſt-Indies, and in Muſcovy ; not that other 
arts of the world are without them, bet in. many they 
te diſtegarded. 

This earth affords along with the nitre but a ſmall 
uantity of ſea ſalt, though there is always ſome of this 
ith the other, The rubbiſh and earths we boil for it in 
urope always afford a very . large quantity of it; but 
e find ways of ſeparating a great deal of it, before they 
gin to ſhoot the nitre. hen the lixivium of the 
Uous earth has been boiled to a certain degree, they 
n it into proper veſſels, in which the ſea ſalt ſhoots 
o cubic grains at the bottom, before the nitre begins to 
pm its cryſtals; they then drain off the liquor thus 
da irom a great part of this extraneous ſalt into other 
dels, in which it is left to ſhoot for the nitre in a cold 

ce. When they have ſeparated all the cryſtals that 

* there found, they evaporate the liquor farther and 
Knce obtain more: at length they find a large quantity 

n extremely acrid and bitter liquor, fat and oily to 
touch, which will afford no more cryſtals; and this 
call the mother water of ſalt-petre, becauſe, by 


NIT 


ſprinkling it on other catths, they find it diſpoſes them 
for the production of more nitre. 

The cryſtals of nitre thus produced are far from the 
neceſſary purity, they require to be difivlved and re- 
cryſtallized two or three times to bring them to the re- 
quiſite perfection; after which the French often melt 
them over the fire as they do our En-liſh alum, and, 
when a good part of the water is evaporated, they caft 
the whole into caſks, This is what the French authors 
call rock or roach nitre, 

Nitre promotes very much the fuſion of gold or ſilver, 
and is of no ill conſequence in the working thoſe metals 
but as the ſulphurs of the other metals are not fo inti- 
mately blended with their earths, as tney are in theſe, it 
combines itſelf with them in the heating, and cauſes a 
detonation, by this means carrying off a very conſiderable 
portion of that ſulphur which was neceſſary to them as 
metals, and, in conſequence of that, robbing them of 
that metalline form, and reducing them to a ſort of 
calxes much more difficult of fuſion than before, This 
is eaſily experienced by throwing a mixture of equal parts 
of nitre, and ot copper, iron, lead, or tin, into a red-hot 
crucible, Salt-petre is therefore to be very carefully 
avoided in all theſe proceſles, unleſs firtt calcined itſelf, 
and burnt to an alcaline ſalt, In the manufactures it is 
of great uſe ; beſides being the baſis of gunpowder, it is 
uſed in the making of white glaſs, and is of the ſame uſe 
with common falt in the preſerving of foods. In medi- 
Cine it is cooling and diuretic. good in burning fevers, 
in which it is given with the ſeveral intentions of taking 
off the heat, quenching thirit, and reſiſting puttefaction. 
Riverius ſpeaks of it as a diaphoretic, and many authors 
celebrate it as an anodyne; but theſe are intentions in 
which it is at preſent lefs received. "The ancients had 
an opinion that the nitre was of a cauſtic nature: the 
latter writers, ſuppoſing ours the ſame, have attributed 
the ſame virtues and the ſame qualities o it, and, in 
conſequence of this error, have been inventing means of 
taking off the cauſticity, as they call it, of this ſalt, by 
burning it with ſulphur, and a thouſand other ways : 
but it is very certain, that purihed nitre is better for all 
medicinal purpoſes than any of thele idle preparations of 
it, when the falt is intended to be given on thoſe occa- 
ſions where its own ſimple nature is requ rc. 

Spirit of NITRE, Spiritus N:tri, in chemi. y, is made 
in the following manner: Dry eighteen ounces of puri- 
fied nitre, and reduce it to an impalpable powder : put it 
into a clean retort, and pour upon it ſix ounces of pure 
and highly rectified oil of vitriol; place the retort im- 
mediately in a ſand furnace, and apply a large receiver, 
luting the juncture with ſome Windſor loam ; let the 
fire at firſt be very gentle, the receiver will nevertheleſs 
be full of white fumes, and a red liquor will come over 
in drops; increaſe the fire gradually till it riſes to the 
utmoſt heat a ſand furnace is capable of ; then, when no 
more comes over, let all cool : have a bottle with a glaſs 
funnel ready in the mouth of it, and placed under a 
chimney; pour the liquor out of the receiver into it, 
avoiding the dangerous fumes, and ſtop it cloſe up for 
uſe, The receiver is to be {topped alſo, and reſerved for 
the ſame uſe another time, It will remain filled for many 
weeks with a red vapour, continually fluctuating and in 
motion. The ſpirit in the bottle will appear of a gold 
colour, and a red vapour will fill the ſpace over it. "This 
liquor is the true and genuine ſpirit of the nitre al6ne ; 
it contains nothing of the oil of vitriol that was uſed 
in the making of it, and the remainder of the nitre which 
did not come over in fumes, remains mixed with the acid 
in form of a denſe, white, and natural ſalt, ſomewhat 
reſembling the tartarum vitriolatum, and affording the 
nitrum vitriolatum hereafter to he menttoned. There is 
no method of ſeparating a ſtronger or purer ſpirit of nitre 
than this. Glauber was the inventor of this method, 
and he deſerves for it the honour of being acknowledged 
the inventor of one of the nobleſt diſcoveries that che- 
miſtry ever produced, 

This ſpirit is one of the ſtrongeſt menſtruums in che- 
miſtry. It diſſolves ſilver, and moſt of the other metals, 
and ſemi-metals, and even ſtones of all kinds, except 
thoſe which have cryſtals for their baſes; as is the caſe 
in our pebbles, and in the agates and onyx's of other 

Sen countries ; 
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countries: theſe are ſafe from the effects of all menſtrua, 
till the great deſideratum, a ſolvant for cryſtals, ſhall be 
found, Spirit of nitre does not touch gold: it gives a 
poune of diſſolving ſilver to many other acids which 

efore wanted it, as the ſpirit or oil of vitriol and of 
ſulphur; but it requires a mixture of ſea-ſalt to give it 
this power upon gold; with that mixture it becomes an 


aqua regia. This ſpirit is too corroſive to be given 


internally in its own form, but it furniſhes us with a 
very valuable medicine, under the name of a dulcthed 
ſpirit of nitre. | | 

Sweet Spirit of NiTrE, Spiritus Nitri dulcis. Put 
into a large glaſs cucurbit a quart of highly rectified ſpirit 
of wine, and add to it, by a very little at a time, half a 
pound of the ſtrong ſpirit of nitre before deſcribed ; when 
the whole quantity of the ſpirit of nitre is in, fit on a 
head, and, placing a cucurbit in ſand, diſtil over the 
liquor ſo long as what runs fro' the noſe of the head 
will not ferment with an alcali. | 

The caution required in mixing theſe two liquors is 
very great. There is ſcarce any mixture capable of ſuch 
ill conſequences ; it emits-a ſuffocating vapour, and will 
often burſt the veſſels by the heat and ebullition it raiſes, 
if done too haſtily, There immediately ariſes a fragrant 
ſmell on mixing the liquors, and the vapour that is raiſed 
from them is almoſt fiery. It is a very noble diuretic 
and carminative; it is given in the ſtone and gravel with 
great ſucceſs, and alſo in jaundices and dropſies. It is 
of great ſervice in reſtoring the appetite, when depraved 
by a mucous phlegm. It alſo allays thirſt, The doſe is 
from fiſteen to thirty drops in wine and water, Pru- 
dently uſed, it is excellent for cleaning the teeth, but, 
if made too free with, it deſtroys them. 

Vitriclated NiTRE, Nitrum vitriolatum. Diſſolve the 
maſs left in the retort after the diſtillation of ſpirit of 
nitre, in the manner above deſcribed, in about eight 
times its weight of water. Filtrate the ſolution, and, 
when perfectly clear, evaporate the liquor to ſuch a 
ſtandard, that the falt will no longer be ſuſtained in it; 
then ſet it in a cool place, and, as the ſalt ſhoots, collect 
it, and laying it in anearthen colander to drain; when well 
dried, reſerve it for uſe. It is of much the ſame virtues 
with the tartarum vitriolatum, and 1s frequently ſold 
under its name. | 

NOBILITY, a quality that renders any thing noble, 
particularly, that raiſes a perſon poſſeſſed thereof above 
the rank of a peaſant, or commoner. 

By ſome the origin of nobility in Europe is referred to 
the Goths, who, after they had ſeized a part of Europe, 
rewarded their captains with titles of honour, calling 
them nobiles, or noſcibiles, that is, men notable for 
courage, wiſdom, &c. 

The degrees of the ors e nobility are only five, 
namely, duke, marquis, earl, viſcount, and baron. All 
honours in England flow from the king, who is the ſole 
fountain of honour. The laws of England prohibit all 
ſubjects of the realm to receive any hereditary title of 
honour, of the gift of any foreign prince. 

None of the 3 beſtowed by the king on a family 
can be loſt, but for want of iſſue- male, except where the 
patent extends to iſſue- female, or elſe by ſome heinous 
crime for which they have been attainted ; and then that 
family cannot be reſtored to their blood but by parliament. 

NOBLE, Nobilis, a perſon raiſed above a commoner 
or peaſant, either by birth, office, or patent. 

NoBLE, denotes a money of account, equivalent to 
ſix ſhillings and eight pence, Formerly this was a real 
coin, and called roſe-noble. 

NOCTAMBULI, Noclambulones, Somnambuli, ſuch 
perſons as riſe and walk about in their ſleep. 

The diſorder conſiſts in this, that the proper organs of 
muſcular motion are at liberty, while thoſe deſtined for 
ſenſation are bound up, or inactive. 


Certain ideas follow upon certain motions of the fibres 


of the brain, and certain motions of thoſe fibres upon 
certain ideas. Now, by much thinking on any one 
thing, the fibres acquire ſome permanent ſituation, which 
gives a freer paſſage to the ſpirits, towards a certain part 
of. the body, than ordinary, If then the animal ſpirits 
become too copious, too much agitated, or conſiſt of 
parts too ſolid, they throw themſelves into the paſlages 
2 


| deſcribed by the ſun, or ſtar in the night. 


circle he paſſes over between the lower p 


they find the molt open, glide into the nerves and mut: 
correſponding to theſe paſlages, and there produce 
—_— proper to thoſe muſcles, 9 

The bilious, melancholic, and ſanguine, a f 
ject to thoſe nocturnal vagaries. „ 

The remedies are all ſuch things as temper the ; 
tion of the ſpirits and relax the fibres, as bleeding. 5 
all coolers, either internally or externally ex hib! 
aperitives too have a good effect; but the beſt eme 
according to ſome, is the cold bath. 

NOCTILUCA, in natural hiſtory, either denotes 
glow-worm, or ſpecies of phoſphorus, ſo called, bee; k 
it ſhines in the night, without any light being tho 
thereon, ſuch as that made of urine: ſo that jt 1 
contradiſtinguiſhed from the other ſpecies, which mg 
be 1158 9 7 222 before it ſhine. ; 

AL, ſomething relating t i 

in contradiſtinction to — 1 "gn 

NocTUaNAL Arch, in aſtronomy, the arch of a cin 


7, 
"tz. 


emed 0 


Scmi-NocruRN AL Arch of the Sun, that portion of 1 


f > « f our mer. 
dian and the point wherein he ſets, or the point of th, 
horizon wherein he riſes. *% 

NocTuRNAL, Ne&ulabium, an inftrument chiefly uk 
at ſea to take the altitude or depre of ſome fn 
about the pole, in order to find the latitude and bour a 
the night. 

Some nocturnals are hemiſpheres or planiſpheres on ie 
plane of the equinoctial. Thoſe commonly in uſe amo 
ſeamen. are two; the one adapted to the pole-ſtar, a 
the firſt of the guards of the little Bear; the other to the 
pole-ſtar, and pointers of the great Bear. 

Conflruttion of the NOoCcTURNAL. This inftrumen 
conſiſts of two circular plates applied to each other 
The greater, which has a handle to hold the inftrumen, 
is about two and a half inches diameter, and is divid 
into twelve parts, anſwering to the twelve month; 
and each month ſubdivided into every fifth day; ſo tha 
the middle of the handle correſponds to that part of th 
year, wherein the ſtar here regarded has the ſame rig 
aſcenſion with the ſun. In the center of the two circulz 
plates is adjuſted a long index, A, moveable upon th 
upper plate; and the three pieces, viz. the two ciich 
and the index, are joined by a rivet which is pier 
through the center, with a hole through which the ltr 
is to be obſerved. 

Uſe of the NocTURNAL. Turn the upper plate til 
the longeſt tooth, marked twelve, be againſt the dayd 
the month on the under plate; then, bringing the in 
ſtrument near the eye, ſuſpend it by the handle, with the 
plane nearly parallel to the equinoctial, and, view 
the pole- ſtar through the hole of the center, turn tle 
index about, till, by the fiducial edge, you ſee the big 
ſtar or guard of the little bear (if the inſtrument be mat 
for that ſtar :) then that tooth of the upper circle, unde 
the edge of the index, gives the hour of the night ontis 
hour circle. | 

NODATED HryerBoLa, a kind of hyperdow 
which, in turning round, decuſſates or croſſes itlell. 

NODE, Nedus, Exeftofis, in ſurgery, a diſeaſes 
tumour in the bones, uſually ariſing Rh ſome venerel 
cauſe. "To ſuch tumours are frequently applied lena 
plates covered with mercury, as alſo other mercurd 
preparations are uſed to reſolve them 

Nope, or Tophus, more particularly denotes protuds 
rances ariſing on the joints of old gouty perſons. 

NODES, in aſtronomy, the two points where d 
orbit of a planet interſects the ecliptic. | 

Such are the two points C and D (Plate XLIV. Ig 
whereof the node C, where the planet aſcends norihum 
above the plane of the ecliptic, is called the alcen%% 
node, or the dragon's head, and is marked thus g. 
other node, D, where the planet deſcends to the {cus 
is called the deſcending node, or the dragens ® 
marked thus 8. And the right line, DC, is called 
line of the nodes. 

NODOSA, in ſurgery, denotes a kind of ſutu's 
alſo various bandages, 

NODULUS, Nopurx, in pharmacy, a kt 
on a bag, containing ſome medicinal ingredianth © 


NON 


1 - nor this nodulus is ſuſpended in, is to be 
which the * It alſo denotes the bag itſelf, 
| pos NoDE, in dialling, a hole in the gnomon 

N dial bn a cieling, window, &c. by the light of 
el Ather the hour of the day in dials without furni- 
er the parallels of the ſun's declination, and his 
8 bo the ecliptic, &c. in thoſe with furniture, are 
lac 
ENOETIANS, in church hiſtory, Chriſtian heretics 
| the third century, followers of Noetius, a philoſopher 
+ \eſus, who pretended that he was another Moſes, 
3 Lp God; and that his brother was a new Aaron : 
21 Fo conſiſted in affirming that there was but one 
oof * the godhead ; and that the word and the holy 
on ru but external denominations given to God, in 
inp 1ence of different operations; that as creator, he 
0 Father; as incarnate, Son; and as deſcending 
4 the apoſtles, Holy Ghoſt. 5 
NOLL ME TANGERE, Touch me not, in medicine, 
malignant eruption in the face, occaſioned by an ex- 
emely ſharp corroſive humour ; thus called, either be- 
| eit affec .$ thoſe who touch it, or becauſe the more 
TP touched, the worſe it grows, and the farther it 
Pe MADES, iu antiquity, a name piven to ſeveral 
ons or people, whole whole occupation was to feed 
weir Rocks, and who had no fixed place of abode,” but 
vere conſtantly ſhifting, according to the conveniencies 


wr d f paſturage. i 1 

NOMANCY, a name given to the art of divining 
n the be fates of perſons, by means of the letters that form 
non; er names; being nothing elſe but the  cabbaliſtic 
T a_ 


0 NOMBRIL Pois r, in heraldry, is the next below 
he eſs point, or the very center of the eſcutcheon, See 


wi he article PoINT, | * 
ther, NOME, or NAME, in algebra, denotes any quantity 
12 *ich a ſign prefixed or added to it, whereby it is con- 
Vide 


ected with ſome other quantity, upon which the whole 
ecomes a binomial, trinomial, or the like: thus a + 6 
a binomia!, a+ b+c is a trinomial, whoſe reſpective 
2mes or nomes are à and & for the firſt, and a, b, and c, 
xr the ſecond. See the article BixomIAL, &c. 


veral of the more uſual words in any language, with 
heir ſignifications, compiled in order to facilitate the 
ſe of ſuch words to thoſe who are to learn the tongue: 
uch are our Latin, Greek, French, &c. nomenclatures. 

NOMINALISTS, NominaALs, a ſect of ſchool- 
philoſophers, followers of Ocham, an Engliſh cordelier 
n the fourteenth century, ſo called, in oppoſition to the 
liſts, as maintaining that words, not things, were the 


th the diect of dialectics. ; 
— They founded the univerſity of Leipſic, and they, with 
* eSteics, admit the formal ideas of things, as the foun- 


ation of univerſality; but to this they add names, which 
enify, without any diſtinction, a great variety of ſingle 
hings alike in genus and ſpecies. | 
NOMINATION, Neminatio, the appointing a per- 
bn to ſome function or benefice. 

In common law, there is a difference between nomi- 
ation and preſentation; the former being a power which 


* man has by virtue of a manor, &c. to name a clerk to 
15 patron of a benefice, to be by him preſented to the 


rdinary, 

NOMINATIVE, in grammar, the firſt caſe of de- 
linable nouns, being properly the ground whence the 
ther caſes in the learned languages, Ke. are to be formed 
che ſeveral inflexions given to this firſt termination. 

lt is placed before all verbs, as the ſubject of the 
marmation or propoſition, as, Petrus negavit Dominum, 
ter denied the Lord, &c. 

NONAGE, in law, an incapacity. of doing ſome 
n2s for want of proper age. 

n matters of inheritance, a man is in his nonage 
l 8 years of age, and for marriage, till four- 
n, XC, 

NONAaG AAL, in aſtronomy, the ninetieth de- 
— the e .ptic reckoned from its eaſtern point, 


the eaſt; and, if continued, paſſes through the poles 
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ercuri 


NOMENCLATURE, Nemenclatura, a catalogue of | 


altitu le of the nonageſimal is equal te the angle | 


of the ecliptic. Hence the altitude of the nonageſimal, 
at a given time, under a given elevation of the pole, is 
eaſily found. | 

It the altitude of the nonageſimal be ſubtracted from 
909; the remainder is the diſtance of the nonageſimal 
trom the vertex. | 

NONABILITY, in law; incapacity, or an excep- 
tion taken againſt a plaintiff in a cauſe, on ſome juſt 
ground why he cannot commence a ſuit in law; as his 
being attainted of felony, outlawry, &c, 

NON-APPEARANCE, a detault in not appearing in 
a court of judicature. Attornics ſubſcribing warrants for 
appearing in court, are liable to attachment and fine for 
non-appearance, If a defendant does not appear, and 
find bail upon a ſcire facias and rule given, judgment 
may be had againſt him. 

NON COMPOS MENTIS, in law, is uſed to denote a 
perſon's not being of found memory and underſtanding. 
Of theſe perſons there are four different kinds, an ideot, 
a madman, a lunatic who has lucid intervals, and a 
drunkard who deprives himſelf of reaſon by his own act 
and deed, In all theſe cafes, except the laſt; one that is 
non compos mentis ſhall not loſe his life for felony or 
murder; but the drunkard can have no indulgence on 
account of the loſs of his reaſon, for, in the eye of the 


law, his drunkenneſs does not extenuate but aggravate 


his offence, 

NON-NATURALIS, in medicine, fo called becauſe 
by their abuſe they become the cauſes of diſeaſes. See 
the article DISEASE, 

Phyſicians have divided the non naturals into ſix 
claſſes, viz. the air, meats and drinks, fleep and watch< 
ing, motion and reit, the paſſions of the mind, the 
retentions and excretions, Sec the articles AIR, Mears, 
Dalxks, &c. | 

NON-RESIDENCE is particularly applied to ſpiritual 
perſons, who wilfully ab ſent themſelves for the ſpace of 
one month together, or two months at different times in 
the year, from their benetices ; for which they are liable 
to penalties, by the ſtatute of non-reſidence : but biſhops, 


the king's chaplains, &c. are excepted; 


NON-SUIT, ſignifies the dropping of a ſuit or action, 
or a renouncing thereof by the plaintiff or defendant, 
which happens moſt commonly upon the diſcovery of 
ſome error in the plaintiff's proceedings, when the cauſe 
is ſo far proceeded in, that the jury is ready at the bar 
to deliver in their verdict, | 

A non-ſuit, it is ſaid, may be in the following caſes, 
viz, where a perſon brings a perſonal action, and does 
not proſecute it with effect; or if, upon the trial, he 
refuſes to ſtand a verdict, then he becomes non-ſuited ; 
ſo where the plaintiff is not ready for trial at the calling 
and ſwearing of the jury, it is preſumed he does not 
ſtand to proceed in his cauſe, and on that account the 
court may call him non-ſuited, Likewiſe, on a trial, 
when the jury comes in to deliver their verdict, and 
when the p'aintiff is called on to hear the ſame, in that 
caſe, if he does not appear after being thrice called by 
the crier of the court, he is non-ſuited ; which non-ſuit 
is to be recorded by the ſecondary, by the direction of 
the court: but if he afterwards appears, before the non- 
ſuit is actually recorded, the court may take the verdict, 
for that is not a non-ſuit, til] it be recorded, upon mo- 
tion made by the counſel for this purpoſe ; and then it 
is a part of the record, in the nature of a judgment againſt 
the plaintiff, 


NONE, one of the ſeven canonical hours in the 


Romiſh church, anſwering to three o'clock in the after- 
noon. 


Noxts, None, in the Roman calendar, the fifth day 


| of the months January, February, April, June, Auguſt, 


September, November, and December ; and the ſeventh 
of March, July, and October. March, May, July, and 
Od ober, had fix days in their nones; becauſe theſe 
alone, in the ancient conſtitution of the year by Numa, 
had thirty-one days apiece, the reſt having only twenty- 
nine, and February thirty; but when Czfar reformed 
the year, and made other months contain thirty-one 
days, he did not allot them fix days of nones. 
NORMAL-LIxx, in geometry, is uſed for a perpen- 
dicular line, drawn toa _— of a curve from the _ 
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of contact, and intercepted by the axis thereof, See the 
articles PERPENDICULAR and SUBNORMAL, | 
NORROY, the title of the third of the three kings 


at arms. | 


NORTH, in coſmography, one of the four cardinal 


oints. See the article CoMPAss, 

NORTHING, in navigation, the latitude made by 
a ſhip, in failing towards the north-pole, 

NOTARY, Netarius, primarily denotes one who 
takes ſhort draughts or minutes of contracts or other in- 
ſtruments ; particularly an officer who takes notes of ob- 
ligations, &c. exeouted before him, and delivers out 
authentic copies thereof, 

Notaries are now little known among us, except in 
mercantile affairs, though in France, Q@otland, &c. 
they ſtill ſubſiſt in their legal capacity. The notaries of 
the chatelet are called the king's counſellors and note- 
keepers. 

NoTary Public, in commerce, a perſon among us 
who draws and publickly atteſts deeds, charter-parties, 
or writings between merchants, to make them authentic 
in other countries. In their books are regiſtered proteſts, 
remonſtrances, &c. 

NOTATION, MNetatio, in arithmetic, the art of re- 
preſenting numbers by their proper characters, 

Arithmetical characters are arbitrary and various in 
various nations; but, perhaps, none are ſo commodious 
as thoſe commonly uſed in Europe, which were invented 
by the Arabs, and hence called Arabic characters. 

The Greeks, Hebrews, and eaſtern nations, as alſo 
the Romans, expreſſed numbers by the letters of their 
alphabet. 

NorAr lor, in algebra, the repreſenting quantities by 
letters of the alphabet, or calling them by thoſe names. 

NOTE, Nota, denotes a character or abbreviature, 
ſerving to expreſs ſomething in a little compaſs. 

NOTES, in muſic, are characters which mark the 
tones, that is, the riſing or falling of the voice and 


found, and the ſwiftneſs or ſlowneſs of its motions. See 


the article CHARACTERS in Muſic. 

Nor, denotes a mark made in a book, &c, where 
ſomething remarkable occurs, as alſo an explication of 
fome paſlage in an author, ſubjoined thereto; in which 
ſenſe note ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from text. 

Nork, is alſo a minute containing ſome article of 
buſineſs, as a promiſſory note, &c. 

To NoTE a Bill, when a public notary goes as a wit- 
neſs that a merchant will not accept or pay it, 

NorTE of a Fine, a brief made thercot by the chirogra- 
pher before it be engroſſed. 

NOTHA Cos r, in anatomy, the ſpurious ribs. 
See the article RiBs. 

NOTHUS, properly denotes a perſon of ſpurious 
birth ; hence, it is figuratively applied, in phyſic, to 
diſeaſes, which, though of the ſame denomination with 
ſome others in reſpect of a ſimilitude of ſymptoms, &c. 
are of a different origin, or ſeat, from them. 

NOTION, Net, in logic, an idea of any thing in 
the mind. 

NOTITIA, Notice, ſomething that has fallen under a 
perſon's knowledge or obſervation: hence notification, 
the action of giving notice. It is alſo the title of certain 
books, in order to give a particular knowledge of the 
places, roads, &c. of a province, kingdom, &c. Such 
is the Notitia imperii, M. Valois's Notitia Galliarum, 
the Notitia dignitatum imperit, both eaſtern and 
weſtern, &c. ö 

NO TORIO USS, ſomething known and public. 

NOVALE, in our ancient cuſtoms, land newly 
ploughed which had not been tilled within the memory 
of man before. It alſo denotes fallow land, that is, 
land which has been ploughed for two years, and reſts 
one more, or that lies fallow every other year. 

NOVATION, Innovation, in the civil law, a change 
or alteration of an obligation, whereby it becomes ex- 
tinguiſhed, There are two kinds; the one voluntary, 
the other neceſſary and conſtrained. | 

Voluntary Nov AT10N, when there is a will to innovate; 
and this is done three ways, namely, by changing the 
cauſe of the obligation, without the intervention of any 
ether perſon ; by changing the nature of the obligation; 
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| ſentence or decree of juſtice, 


and by delcgation, as when a debtor makes over 


to a creditor for his ſatisfaction. 
Neceſſary Novation, that made in conſequeneę q 
N 


a ty 


NOVATIONS, a Chriſtian ſect which ſprays uh 
the third century, ſo called from Novatian, a prich e 
Rome, or Novatus, an African biſhop, who ſepary 
from pope Cornelius, whom Novatian charged _—_ 
criminal lenity towards thoſe who had apoſltatized 1 
the perſecution of Decius. He denied the chu“ 
power of remitting mortal ſins, upon the offender, 
pentance; and at laſt went ſo far as to gy N that t. 
apoſtles could ever hope for pardon even from God hin. 
ſelf. Novatus coming to Rome, joined with the follyy... 
of Novatian, and added to theſe rigid doctrines e. 
which was the unlawfulneſs of ſecond marriages, avaing 
which this became as ſevere as againſt apoſtates ; deny... 
communion to ſuch as married a ſecond time aſter * 
tiſm, and treating widows who married again, as ada. 
reſſes. The two leaders were proſcribed and declug 
heretics, not from excluding penitents from commun: 
but for denying that the church had the power of 
mitting ſins. 

NOVEL, Novella, in juriſprudence, denotes the co. 
ſtitutions of ſeveral emperors, particularly Fultinian', 

Moſt of Juſtinian's novels were originally Greck, 28 
afterwards tranſlated into Latin. They were cl! 
novel, as being made on new caſes not yet conſidetel. 

NoveL Aſſignment, in an action of treſpaſs, an aff, 
ment of time, place, &c. in a declaration, otherwile, 
more particularly than it was in the writ, 

NOVEMBER, the eleventh month of the per, 
reckoning from January; and hence comes its name, 

NOVEMSILES, in mythology, the gods of the $& 
bines, adopted by Romulus, and a temple built to then, 
in conſequence of a vow made by king Tacitus, 

NOVEMVIRI, in antiquity, the chief magiſtrates x 
Athens, being nine in number; their head was calle 
Archon, whole name was recorded in the Athenian fealls 
as that of the conſul at Rome, 

NOVENDIAL, Nevend:ale, in antiquity, a ſolem 
ſacrifice among the Romans, when any prodigies appear 
to menace them with ill fortune. 

NOVICE, any perſon unexperienced in an art or 
protefſion. 

In the Roman armics, Novitii were the young ray 
ſoldiers, contradiſtinguiſhed from the veterans, 

NOUN, Nomen, in grammar, a name or wold ex- 
preſling the thing ſpoken of, as king, queen, prince, & 

Beſides the particular nanie which each perſon bears 
he gives himſelf another when he ſpeaks of himſelf, sl 
or myſelf ; the former are called nouns, and the lata 
Pronouns, 

Nouns are again divided. into nouns ſubſtantive, and 
nouns adjective, 

They are called ſubſtantives, when the objects they ei- 
preſs are conſidered ſimply in themſelves, as ſoul, &. 
and adjectives, when their objects are conſidered #8 
clothed with any qualities, as vicious ſoul, &c. _ 

Nouns are alſo divided into proper and appellative; 
Nouns proper are thoſe which expreſs a particular thing 
or perſon, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all others of tie 
fame kind, as Ariſtotle, &c. f 

Nouns appellative, are thoſe eommon to ſeveral it- 
dividuals of the ſame kind, as man, beaſt, fiſh, &c. 

Heterogen:ous NouNs, ſuch nouns as are of one gende 
in the ſingular number, and of another in the plural. 

NOWE, Now, knotted, in heraldry, the tails 
ſuch animals as are very long, and repreſented in a ch 
as if tied up in a knot. 

NUBECULA, a little cloud, in medicine, denots 
either a kind of pendulous cloud or ſediment floating n 
the middle of the urine, and called enæorema, t 
diſorder in the eye, the ſame with albugo. | 

NUCHA, the back or nape of the neck, proper 
the region upon the firſt vertebra of the back. 

NUCIFEROUS, in botany, is applied to ſuch tes 


as bear nuts. 
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NUCKIANZ GLanDUL=z, in anatomy, a numb be 
of ſmal! glands between the abducent muſcle of the 7 ey 
and the upper part of the os jugale, ſo called aw 

invents 


NUM 


or, Ant. Nuck, profeſſor of phyſic at Leyden: 
. author gave his name to a ſalival duct, ductus 


oe CLEUS, literally denotes the kernel of a nut or 


© uit, or more generally any feed contained within 
Me 7 


{K, b 
Feelars, according to ſome aſtronomers, denotes 
„ body or head of a comet, in contradiſtinction to its 
| rd or tail. : f 
ber kvs, in architecture, the middle part of the 
* . 
oring among the ancients, conſiſting of a ſtrong 


ent over which the pavement was laid bound with 
(N 


TUDITIES, in painting and ſculpture, the parts of 


human figure not covered with drapery. oo 
NULLITY, the quality of a thing whereby it is void 
d of no effect, becauſe of ſomething contrary to law, 
"tom, or form. ; 20 
There are two kinds of nullities, de facto, and de 
e the former where the thing becomes null ipſo facto, 
i ſoot it is proved; in the latter the act does not 
«mediatcly become null, but occaſion is thereby given 
av it entirely ſet aſide. ; 
UMBER, Numerus, in arithmetic, an aſſemblage 
-ral units, or things of the ſame kind. 
nus defines number as that by which the quantity 
ing is expreſſed ; agreeably to which Sir Iſaac 
.- conceives number to conſiſt in the abſtract ratio 
tit y of any kind to another quantity of the ſame 
ch 18 accounted as unity: and on this view he 
es number into integers, fractions, and ſurds. 
V, alfis defines number to be ſomething which refers 
anity, as one right line refers to another. Thus 
ning a right line for unity, a number may likewiſe 
- :xprefle by a right line. A leſs general definition 
ill rot, be thinks, comprehend the ſeveral kinds of 


e 1 ole numbers, fractions, rationals, and ſurds. Ma- 
ald WWW \-r:.iticians, conſidering number under a great many 
als, WW: |.tions, make many kinds. 
A d:terminate NUMBER, is that referred to ſome given 
nt, as a ternary or three. 
arch Indeterminate NUMBER, is that referred to unity in 
the ocneral, and is what is called quantity. 
t > Hemogeneal NumMBERs, are thoſe referred to the ſame 
unit. 
* Heteregeneal NUMBERS, thoſe referred to different units. 
hole NUMBERS, natural Numbers, or Integers, are all 
| ex- WW: various aſſemblages of unity; or, according to Wolfius, 


|] thoſe, which, in the manner of expreſſing, refer to 
nity, as a whole does to a part. 


everal parts of unity, or thoſe which refer to unity, as 
pd part to the whole. 
Ratimal NUMBER, is that commenſurable with unity. 
ational whole number, is that whereof unity is an 
pliquot part. Rational broken number, that equal to 
dome aliquot part of unity. Rational mixed number, 
that conſiſting of a whole number and a broken one. 
Irrational NUMBER, or Surd, a number incommen- 
Jurable with unity. 
Even NUMBER, that which may be divided into two 
qual parts without any fraction, as 6, 12, &c. The 
Jum, difference, and product of any number of even 
numbers, is always an even number. 

An evenly even NUMBER, is that which may be mea- 
ured, or divided, without any remainder, by another 
Ven number, as 4 by 2. 

An unevenly even 8 when a number may be 
qually divided by an uneven number, as 20 by 5. 

neden NUMBER, that which exceeds an even number, 


* at leaſt by unity, or which cannot be divided into two 
4 equal parts, as 3, 5, &c. 
0 


he ſum or difference of two uneven numbers makes 
an (ven number; but the factum of two uneven ones 
Makes an uneven number. 

tan even number be added to an uneven one, or if 
the one be ſubtracted from the other, in the former caſe 
the ſum, in the latter the difference, is an uneven num- 
* but the factum of an even and uneven number is 


The ſum of any even number of uneven numbers is 


Broten NUMBERS, or Fra#ions, are thoſe conſiſting of 


_ 
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an even number, and the ſum of any uneven number of 
uneven numbers is an uneven number, 

Primitive, or prime Nuurzus, arc thoſe only diviſible 
by unity, as 5, 7, &c. And prime numbers among, 
themſelves, are thoſe which have no common meaſure 
beſides unity, as 12 and 19. | 

Comprund NUMBER, is that diviſible by ſome other 
number beſides unity, as 8, which is diviſible by 4 and 
2. Compound numbers, among themſelves, ate thoſe 
which have ſome common meaſure beſides unity, as 17 
and 15. 

Perfect Numner, that, whoſe aliquot parts, added 
together, make the whole number, as 6, 28; the aliquot 
parts of 6 bein 3, 2, and 1=6; and thoſe of 28, being 
14, 7 4, ½ = 28. 

Imper fecit NumiBERs, thoſe whoſe aliquot parts, added 
together, make either more or leſs than the whole, And 
theſe are diſtinguiſhed into abundant and defective ; an 
inſtance in the former caſe is 12, whole aliquot parts, ©, 
4, 3, 2, 1, make 16; and in the latter caſe 16, whole 
aliquot parts, 8, 4, 2, and 1, make but 15. | 

Plain NUMBER, that ariſing from the multiplication 
of two numbers, as 6, which is the product of 3 by 2; 
and theſe numbers are called the ſides of the plane, 

*quare NUMBER, is the product of any number mul- 
tiplied by itſelf; thus 4, which is the factum of 2 by 2, 
is a ſquare number, 

Every ſquare number added to its root makes an even 
number. 

Cubic Nuurkx, is the product of a ſquare number 
multiplied by its root, as $ is the product of the ſquare 
number 4, multiplied by its root 2. 

All cubic numbers whoſe root is leſs than 6, as 8, 
27, 64, 125, being divided by 6, the remainder is the 
root itſelf, 216, the cube of 6, being divided by 6, 
leaves no remainder; 343, the cube of 7, leaves a re- 
mainder 1, which, added to b, is the cube root of 3433 
and 512, the cube of 8, divided by 6, leaves 2, which, 
added to 6, is the cube root. So that the remainders of 
the diviſions of the cubes above 216, divided by 6, being 


added to6, always give the root of the cube divided, till 


that remainder be 5, and conſequently 11 the cube root 
of the number divided. But, the cubic number above 
this being divided by 6, there remains nothing, the cube 
root being 12. Thus the remainder of the higher cubes 
are to be added to 12, and not to 6, and, coming to the 
cube of 18, the remainder of the diviſion muſt be added 
thereto, and not to 6. And ſo in infinitum. 

M. De la Hire, conſidering this property of 6, with 
regard to cubic numbers, found that all other numbers, 
railed to any power whatever, had each their diviſor; 
which had the ſame effect with regard to them, as 6 has 
to cubes, | 5 

And the general rule is this, if the exponent of the 
power of a number be even, that is, if it be raiſed to the 
24, 4, 6b, &c, power, it muſt be divided by 2, and 
the remainder, it any, added to 2, or to a multiple of 2, 
pos the rcot of the number correſponding to its power, 

ut if the exponent of the power of the number be un- 
even, namely, the 3d, 5th, 7th, &c. power, the duple of 
that exponent will be the diviſor. 

Palygonous NUMBERS; the ſums of arithmetical pro- 
greſhons beginning with unity : theſe, where the com- 
mon difference is 1, are called triangular numbers; 
where 2, ſquare numbers; where 3, pentagonal numbers; 
where 4, hexagonal numbers; where 5, heptagonal 
numbers, | 2 
- Pyramidal NUMBERs, the ſums of polygonous num- 
bers, collected after the ſame manner as the polygons 
themſclves, and not gathered out of arithmetical pro- 
greſſions, are called firſt pyramidal numbers: the ſums 
of the firſt pyramidals are called ſecond pyramidals, &c. 

If they ariſe out of triangular numbers, they are called 
triangular pyramidal numbers ; if out of pentagons, 
firſt pentagonal pyramidals. 

Cardinal NUMBERS, are thoſe whieh expreſs the quan- 


tity of units, as 1, 2, 3, &c. 


Ordinal NUMBERS, thoſe which expreſs their order, 
as the 1ſt, 2d, 34, &c, : 

Golden NUMBER. See CYCLE of the Moon. 
NUMBER, in grammar, is a modification of ous, 
verbs 


ne 
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verbs, &c. to accommodate them to the varieties in their 
objects, with regard to number, 

When a noun denotes an object conſidered as ſingly or 
alone, or a number of them conſidered as united together, 
it is ſaid to be of the ſingular number, as a tree, a troop, 
&c, When it indicates ſeveral objects, and thoſe as 
diſtin, it is of the plural number, as trees, &c. 

The Greeks have a 34 number, which they call the 
dual number, as ſignifying two. The Hebrews have 
ſomething like it, — the words ſignify a thing double, 
either by nature, as the hands, &c. or by art, as tongs, 
&c. Common and appellative names ſeem all natural] 
to require a plural number; yet there are ſeveral which 
have none, as gold, ſilver, &c. 

The difference of numbers in nouns is expreſſed by a 
difference of termination; and in Engliſh the ſingular is 
uſually converted into the plural by adding s: where 
the ſingular ends in s, x, , or ch, it is uſually done by 
the addition of es inſtead of s. | 

In Engliſh the plurals of adjeQives, though varied 
from the ſingulars in moſt other 1 are generally 
the ſame. 

NuugkExsõ, in poetry, oratory, muſic, &c. are certain 
meaſures, proportions, or cadences, which render a verſe, 
period, or ſong, agreeable to the ear, 

Paetical NUMBERS conſiſt in a certain harmony, as to 
the order, quantity, &c. of the feet and ſyllables ; which 
make the piece muſical to the ear, and fit for ſinging; 
for which all the verſes of the ancients were intended. 

The numbers are what conſtitute the air and character 
of a verſe, and hence it is denominated ſmooth or ſoft, 
low, rough, or ſonorous. 

Rhetorical, or proſaic NUMBERS, are a ſort of ſimple, 
unaffected harmony, leſs glaring than that of verſe, yet 
ſuch as affects the mind with pleaſure. 

Numbers are abſolutely neceſſary in all writing, and 
even all ſpeech. Hence Ariſtotle, Tully, Quintilian, 
&c. lay down abundance of rules, as to the beſt manner 
of intermixing dactyls, ſpondees, anapeſts, iambus's, &c. 
in order to have the numbers perfect. 

The ſtyle, ſay they, becomes numerous by the alter- 
nate diſpoſition and temperature of long and ſhort ſyl- 
lables ; thus Tully to Cæſar, Domuiſti gentes immani- 
tate barbaras, multitudine innumerabiles, locis infinitas, 
omni copiarum genere abundantes, &c. Sometimes 
indeed long or ſhort ſyllables are deſignedly thrown toge- 
ther without any ſuch mixture, to paint the celerity or 
ſlowneſs of a thing by that of the numbers, as, 


Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungula campum. 
EN. I. 8. 


The ſtyle becomes numerous by the intermixing words 
of one, two, and more ſyllables : whereas the too frequent 
repetition of monoſyllables renders the ſtyle pitiful and 
grating. | 

It contributes greatly to the numerouſneſs of a period 
to have it cloſed by magnificent and well ſounding 
words; and not only ſo, but in the whole tenour of the 
period. | 

To have the period flow eaſily and equally, the harſh 
concurrence of letters and words is to be ſtudiouſ] 
avoided, particularly the frequent meeting of — 
conſonants. 

Laſtly, the utmoſt care is to be taken, leſt, in aiming 
at oratorial numbers, you fall into poetical ones, which 
even Cicero himſelf is ſometimes guilty of, as, Cum 
loquitur, tanti fletus gemituſque fiebant. 

NUMERAL LEtTTERs, thoſe letters of the alphabet 
which are generally uſed for figures, as I, V, X, L, 
C, D, M. 

NUMERALS, in grammar, ſuch words as expreſs 
numbers, as ſix, eight, ten, &c. | 

NUMERATION, MNumeratio, in arithmetic, the art 
of eſtimating or pronouncing any number. 

The characters whereby numbers are ordinarily ex- 
prefled are the nine following, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

That theſe nine numerical notes may expreſs not only 
units, but alſo tens, hundreds, thouſands, &c. they have 
a local value given them; to that when either alone, or 
when placed in the right-hand place, they denote units; 
in the ſecond place, tens; in the third, hundreds; in the 


people, after working eight days ſucceſſively, came u 


| heireſs, being deforced by her coparcerner of lands « 


plants will be fit for grafting and inoculating dhe 


four, thouſands. To expreſs any number, it; 

div Jed by comma's into claſſes, allowing three Char-s 
for each, and beginning at the right-band, Ore q 
right-hand figure of the third claſs add a ſmall maj, $ 


the right-hand figure of the fifth claſs add two 
over that of the ſeventh, three, &c. The number ud 


left of the firſt comma expreſs by thouſands; that * 
has over it the firſt tranſverſe line expreſs by m;j;, 
that which has two by billions; that with th, f 
trillions, &c. Laſtly, the left-hand charaQter (x h 
claſs expreſs by hundreds ; the middle one by 3 
the right-hand one by units. For inſtance, 20 
389”, 210 7627 321 543, is thus read, two tri 
three hundred * forty- five thouſand, three . 
„ Dry millions of billions, two hundred al 
thouſand, ſeven hundred and ſixty-two millions, 4 
hundred and twenty-one thouſand, five hundreg q 
forty-three. 

UMERATOR, in fractions, denotes the nyunyy 
of parts which the integer is ſuppoſed to be divided in 
and which is placed a-top of the little bar, by which I 
ſeparated from the under number, called the denonin 
tor, which ſhews into how many parts the intex 
divided, as V or three tenths, &c. a 

NUMERICAL, xUMERoOUs, NUMERAL, fonicth; 
relating to numbers. , 

NuMERICAL Algebra, that which makes uſe of nu. 
bers inſtead of letters of the alphabet. 

NuUMERICAL Difference, the difference whereby oy 
individual is diſtinguiſhed from another. 

NUMERO, in commerce, &c. a term prefixed 
any number of things. 

UMISMATOGRAPHY, the deſcription of x 
cient medals and coins. 

NUMMUS, Nummus, in antiquity, a piece of nom 
among the Romans, otherwiſe called ſeſtertius. 

NUN, a female religious, 

NUNNERY, a monaſtery of female religious. 

NUNCIO, Nuntio, an ambaſſador from the pope 
ſome catholic prince, or ſtate ; being of the ſme imp 
with ambaſſador from other princes. An internung 
denotes an ambaſſador extraordinary from the pope, 

The pope's nuncio may delegate judges in all the ſan 
where he reſides, except in France, where he is only 
ſimple ambaſſador, 

NUNCUPATIVE, in the ſchools, expreſſes ſone- 
thing that is only nominal. 

UNCUPATIVE Vill, a laſt will that is only m 
vn and not put into writing, 

NUNDINAL, Nundinalis, in antiquity, denotes tl 
_ firſt letters of the alphabet, which the Roma 
uſed in the calendar, namely, A, B, C, D, E, F, G,! 
which are repeated ſucceſſively from the firſt to the l 
day of the year. One of theſe always expreſſed ti 
market- days, or aſſemblies, called nundinæ, or novet- 
dinæ, as returning every nine days; when the county 


town the ninth to ſell their commodities, &c. 
Theſe nundinals bear a good deal of reſemblance 

the dominical letters, which return every eighth day, 
NUPER oz11T, in law, a writ which lies for 2 


tenements, whereof their common anceſtor died ſend 
in fee ſimple. If he died in fee tail, the coheireſs & 
forced ſhall have a formedon. 

NUPTIAL, ſomething relating to marriage. 

NURSERY, in gardening, a ſeminary for railing 
young trees. Mr, | PI. recommends the hari 
ſeveral nurſcries for the ſeveral kinds of trees. | 

The nurſery for ſtandards ſhould be in a rich lg 
ſoil, ſown with proper ſeed in October or Nover, 
Crab and wild pear kernels are to be preſerved for ſtocks 
for apples and pears. Elms and limes are to be ral 
from planted ſuckers: walnuts are to be ſown with 
green ſhell on to preſerve them from mice. If! 


nurſery be well managed and weeded, for two toy” 


year. Firs and pines are to be raiſed from tboſe itt 


ſeeds taken out of their apples. For apricots and po 
ſow the ſtones of the pear-plum, muſſel, or bonum * 
num plum, which prove better and more laſung ihe 
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gones of apricots and peaches. The black chegry 
e do the belt for all ſorts of cherries, a 
. Mortimer directs all {tone fruit to be ſown quickly 
" \thering; for that, if they be kept, they will be 
— before they come up. And, if they have not 
unter moiſture to rot the ſhells, the kernel will 
ce come up at all. 3 5 
The ſeeds of yew, holly, juniper, &c. are to be put in 
ny diſtin pots, with fine mould over them, and 
buried for a year; after which they are to be taken 
t and ſown. 
XUSANCE, Nocumentum, in law, denotes not only 
wg done to the hurt of another, in his fee lands or 
encats, but likewiſe the writ lying for the ſame. 
Nulances are either public or private: a public nu- 
+ is an offence againſt the public in general, either 
doing what tends to the annoyance of all the king's 
ies, or by neglecting to do what the common good 
wires; in which caſe all annoyances and injuries to 
ets, highways, bridges, and Jarge rivers; as alſo 
rderly ale-houſes, bawdy-houles, gaming-houſes, 
es for rope-dancers, &c, are held to be common 
ces. A private nuſance is when only one perſon 
family is annoyed, by the doing of any thing; as 
here a perſon ſtops up the light of another's houſe, or 
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14s in ſuch a manner that the rain falls from his 
ze upon his neighbour's ; as likewiſe the turning or 
ering water from running to a man's houſe, mill, 
dow, &c. ſtopping up a way that leads from houſes 
lands; ſuffering a houſe to decay, to the damage of 
next houſe 3 erecting a brew-houſe in any place not 
avcnient 3 or an houſe of office, &c. ſo near another 
ſon's houſe as to oftend him by its ſmell, 
[Indictment lies for a public or common nuſance at the 
7s ſuit, whereon the party offending ſhall be fined and 
priſoned ; but no action can be brought in this caſe 
cept one man ſuffers more by a common nuſance than 
other ; as where a pit is dug in the highway, and. he 
s into it. Action on the caſe, or aſſiſe of nuſance, 
for any private nuſance, at the ſuit of the party ag- 
eyed, and on ſuch actions judgement is given that 
nuſance ſhall be removed, and the eres party re- 
yer damages; but if a perſon has only a term of Years 
2 houſe or lands, as he has no freehold therein, he can 
ly have an action on the caſe, by which the nuſance 
de removed without his recovering damages. 
NUT, Nux, a fort of fruit incloled in a hard ſhell, 
ptaining. a kernel, Of theſe we have divers kinds. 
NUTATION, in aftronomy, a kind of tremulous 
tion of the axis of the earth, whereby, in each annual 
olution, it is twice inclined to the ecliptic, and as 
ken returns to its former poſition. 
dir Iſazc Newton, in B. I. of his Principia, ſhews, 
at the moon has the like motion, but he obſerves, it 
ſcarce ſenſible, 
NUTMEG, Nux moſchata, in natural hiſtory, a ker- 
l ofa large fruit not unlike the peach, and is ſeparated 
dm that, and from its inveſtient coat the mace, before 
is ſent over to us; except that the whole fruit is ſome - 
ics ent over in preſerve, by way of ſweetmeat, or as a 
nolity, The nutmeg, as we receive it, is of a roundiſh 
oral figure, of a tolerable compact and firm texture, 
eally cut with a knife, and falling to pieces on a 
art blow. Its ſurface is not ſmooth, but furrowed 
Nt a number of wrinkles, running in various direCtions, 
dach principally longitudinally, It is of a greyiſh 
"wn colour on the outſide, and of a beautiful variegated 
* within, being marbled with brown and yellow variega- 
”% running in perfect irregularity through its whole 
dance, It is very unctuous and fatty to the touch, 
den powdered, and is of an extremely agreeable ſmell, 
of an aromatic taſte, without the heat that attends 
t kind of flavour in moſt of the other ſpecies, 
=—_ are two kinds of nutmeg in the ſhops, the one 
1 * Pages the male, and the other the female, 
1 70 is the kind in common uſe, and is of the 
pe ot an olive: the male is long and cylindric, and 
a 4 of the hne aromatic flower than the other, ſo 
C much leſs eſteemed, and people who trade largely 
"gs will ſeldom buy it. Beſides this oblong 
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Ven nutmegs, we ſometimes meet with others of per- 
er. II. NC, 69. ; 


NUT 


fectly irregular figures, but mere luſus nature, not o. 
ing to a different ſpecies of the tree. Ihe longer male 
nutmeg, as we call it, is called by the Dutch the wild 
nutmeg. It is always diſtinguiſhable from the others, 
as well by its want of fragrancy, as by its ſhape: it is 
very ſubject to be worm-eaten, and is firialy forbid, 
among the Dutch, to be packed up with the other, be- 
cauſe it will give occaſion to their being worm-eaten too, 
by the inſects getting from it into them, and breeding in 
all parts of the parce]. x 

Ihe largeſt, heavieſt, and moſt unctuous of the nut- 
megs are to be choſen, ſuch as are of the ſhape of an 
olive, and of the moſt fragrant ſmell, 

The Dutch import the nutmegs and mace from the 
Eaſt-Indies, and ſupply all Europe with them. The tree 
which produces them is of the number of the arborcs 
pruniferz of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by the modern 
botaniſts under the nate of the nux moſchata fructu ro- 
tundo; by Piſo, in hiSNantidla, under that of pala. It 
is not unlike our pear- tree in its manner of growth. 

Nutmegs, diſtilled with water, yield nearly one ſix— 
teenth their weight of a limpid eſſential oil, very grate- 
ful, poſſeſſing the flavour of the ſpice in perfection, and 
which is faid to have ſome degree of an antiſpaſmodic or 
hypnotic power: on the ſurface ot the remaining decoce 
tion is found floating an unctuous concrete matter like tal - 
low, of a white colour, nearly inſipid, not eafily corrup— 
tible; and hence recommended as a baſis for odoriferous 
balſams : the decoction, freed from this ſebaceous matter, 
and inſpiſſated, leaves a weakly hitter ſubaſtringent ex- 
tract, Rectified ſpirit takes up, by maceration or di- 
geſtion, the whole ſmell and taſte of the nutmegs, and 
receives from them a deep bright yellow colour : the ſpi- 
rit, drawn off by diſtillation from the filtered tincturt, is 
very ſlightly impregnated with their flavour; greateſt part 
of the ſpecific ſmell, as well as the aromatic warmth, 
bitteriſhneſs and ſubaſtringency of the ſpice. remaining 
concentrated in the extract. The effential oil, and an 
agreeable cordial water, lightly flavoured with the vola- 
tile parts of the nutmeg by drawing off a gallon of proof 
ſpirit from two ounces of the ſpice, are kept in the ſhops, 
Both the oil, and the ſpirituous tincture and extracts, 
agree better with weak ſtomachs than an equivalent 
quantity of the nutmegs in ſubſtance. 

Nutmegs, heated, and ſtrongly preſſed, give out a fluid 
yellow oil, which concretes on growing cold into a ſeba- 
ceous conſiſtence. Rumphius informs us, that in che 
Spice Iſlands, when the nuts are broken, thoſe kernels 
which appear damaged, carious, or unripe, are ſeparated 
for this uſe, and that ſeventeen pounds and a quartcriof 
ſuch kernels yield only one pound of oil, whereas when 
the nutmeg is in perfection, it is ſaid to afford near one 
third its own weight, 

Two kinds of ſebaceous matter, ſaid to be expreſſed 
from the nutmeg, are diſtinguiſhed in the ſhops by the 
name of oil of mace: the beſt fort, brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies in ſtone jars, is ſomewhat ſoft, of a yellow 
colour, and of a ſtrong agreeable ſmell greatly reſembling 
that of the nutmeg itſelf : the other comes from Holland 
in ſolid maſſes, generally flat, and of a ſquare figure, of a 
paler colour, and much weaker ſmell. Theſe oils are 
employed chiefly externally in ſtomachic plaſters, and in 
anodyne and nervine unguents and liniments. They ap- 

pear to be a mixture of the groſs ſebaceous matter of the 
nutmeg with a little of the eſſential or aromatic oil; both 
which may be perfectly ſeparated from one another by 


maceration or digeſtion in rectified ſpirit, or by diſtilla- 


tion with water. The ſpirituous tincture, and the diſtilled 
water, and the eſſential oil, are nearly ſimilar to thoſe 
drawn from the nutmeg itſelf, the pure white ſebaceous 
ſubſtance being left behind. 

Nutmeg is greatly uſed in our foods, and is of ex- 
cellent virtues as a medicine; it is a good itomachic, it 
promotes digeſtion, and ſtrengthens the ſtomach. It alſo 
ſtops vomiting. and is an excellent remedy in flatus's, 
and is happily joined with rhubarb, and other medicines, 
in diarrhœas. It is obſerved to have a ſoporific virtue, 
and to exert it too ſtrongly, if taken in immoderate 


| quantities. It has a conſiderable 14 of aſtringency; 


and given after toaſting before the fire, till thoroughly 


dry, it has been ſometimes known alone to cure diarrhœas. 
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NUTRITION, in the animal economy, implies the 
repairing the continual loſs which the different parts of 
the body undergo. 5 

The motion of the parts of the body, the friction of 
theſe parts with each other, and eſpecially the action of 
the air, would deſtroy the body entirely, if the loſs was 
not repaired by a proper diet, containing nutritive juices; 
which being digeſted in the ſtomach, and afterwards 
converted into chyle, mix with the blood, and are diſtri- 
buted through the whole body for its nutrition, 

NUX MoscHaTa, See the article NUTMEG, 

Nux Piflachia. See the article PISTACHIA, 

NYCHTHEMERON, wxbnuie, the natural day, or 
day and night, which together always make twenty- 
four hours, See the articles Day and Nico. 

NYCTALOPIA, in medicine, a two-fold diſorder 
of the eye, one of which is oppoſite to the other. In the 
firſt, the ſight is beſt in the night, and in obſcure places; 
whereas, in a clear light, their Tight fails, ſo that they 
can hardly ſee any thing. In the other ſort of nyctalopia, 
the patient can ſee nothing at all except in a clear and 
bright light. 

As theſe infirmities ariſe from a natural bad formation 
of the eye, they are therefore incurable. 

NYCTANTHES, Arabian-jaſmine, in botany, a 
2 of plants whoſe flower is monopetalous and ſaucer- 

aped, divided at the top into eight oblong ſegments: 
the ſtamina are two ſubulated filaments topped with erect 
antheræ; the fruit is a roundiſh ys having two cells, 
each containing a large roundiſh ſeed. 

NYCTICORAX, a bird of the heron-kind, called 
in Engliſh the night-raven, by reaſon it flies chiefly in 
the night-time, and makes a very diſagreeable croak- 


ing. 

NYMPH, .in mythology, an appellation given to cer- 
tain inferior goddeſſes inhabiting the mountains, woods, 
waters, &c. ſaid to be the daughters of Oceanus and 
Tethys. 

NymMPH, among naturaliſts, that ſtate of winged in- 
ſeas, between their living in the form of a worm and 
their appearing in the winged or moſt perfect ſtate, 


\ 
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The eggs of inſects are firſt hatched ; 
worms, or maggots; Which afterwards pai, ;..* 
nymph-ſtate, ſurrounded with ſhells or caſe, 1 
own ſkins ; fo that, in reality, theſe nymph, 1 
embryo-inſects, wrapped up in this covering. 
which they at laſt get looſe, though not with... * 
difficulty. U 

During the nymph-ſtate, the creature loſes its 
Swammerdam calls it nympha aurelia ; and 3 
it the name of chryſalis, a term of the li * 
the article CHRYSALIsS, 

NYMPHZ@A, in anatomy, two membran: 
ſituated on each ſide the os Na 
They are of a red colour, and cavernous ſtruQur ; 
what reſembling the wattles under a cock: 
They are ſometimes ſmaller, ſometimes larger. „ 
continuous to the præputium of the clitoris. 
to the interior ſide of the labia. : 

NYMPHZEA, the water-lily,' in botany, a 5, 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of a number 45 
uſually fifteen; they are ſmaller than the cup, ay, 
inſerted into the ſide of the germen in more than if 
ſeries : the fruit is an oval fleſhy berry, contain, 
great many roundiſh ſeeds. L 

The root of this plant was recommended b. 
ancients as an aſtringent for internal uſe, and 
ſtyptic to ſtop the bleeding of wounds, « ,, 
hemorrhages. 1 

NY MPHENBURGH Macnixe, in hydraulic, 
name of an engine for taiſing water, erected at \ 
phenburgh in — . See WATrER-Wokks. 

NYMPHOMANIA, in medicine, the ſame « 
furor uterinus. See the article FURon, 

NYMPHOTOMIA, in ſurgery, the operate 
cutting the nymphæ, when two large. See the as 
NymMPHEA. 

NYSSA, in botany, a us of plants producy 
male and 22 Roy ; they — both = 
of a corolla; but the cup is divided into five ſeymen 
and ſpreads open: the fruit is an ovate unilocular d 


containing an oval acute nut. | 
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ö The fourth vowel, and fourteenth letter of the 
0 Engliſh alphabet. 

1 o, among the ancients, was a numeral letter 
ſignify ing eleven, and with adaſh over it, eleven thouſand. 
"OAK-TREE, Quercus, in botany, a genus of plants, 
producing male and female flowers; the male are diſpoſed 
in a looſe amentum, each having a monophyllous cup, 
divided into four or five ſegments; there is no corolla, 
but ſeveral very ſhort filaments topped with large twin 
antherz : the cup of the female flower is formed of a 
ſingle, rough, coriaceous, hemiſpherical leaf, undivided 
at the edge; the germen is ovate and ſmall ; the ſtyle is 
fre- pointed and longer than the cup, and the ſtigmata 
ue ſingle and — 4 the fruit is an oval nut (com- 
monly called an acorn) covered with a coriaceous ſub- 
ſtance, the baſe of it being placed in the cup. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of oak, but the ſort which is 
moſt commonly known, grows naturally in England in 
many places. It is ſaid, that an oak-tree is an hundred 
years coming to its full growth, an hundred in perfection, 
and an hundred years decaying. ; 

The great advantages ariſing from plantations of this 
tree, is ſo well known to the nation, that it is ſcarce 
neceſſary to inform the reader of its great uſe in civil, 
and, particularly, naval architecture, there being no 
timber in the world ſo good for ſhip-building as the 
Engliſh oak, which makes our formidable fleets as much 
ſuperior in the ſtrength of their parts and for durability, 
as our ſeamen are in {kill and courage to thoſe of other 
nations, 

The bark of the oak-tree is of very great ſervice in 
_ leather, and its acorns are excellent food for 

1 
The excellency of this noble plant is fo univerſally 
known, that to offer any thing in order to 9 its 
greater increaſe, would be needleſs, ſeeing that all our 
gentlemen of fortune are not only judges of its great 


ſures and profit of planting in general, wherein the oak 
has a place not inferior to any. 

This advantageous plant is raiſed from the acorn, 
which ſhould be ſown immediately after its falling from 
tte tree, which is about the beginning of November; 
ud is always beſt when the acorn is planted in the place 
pointed for its future growth: but when it cannot be 

ordered, they muſt be ſown in a ſeed-bed, at about 
Woor three inches aſunder in the rows, and nine or ten 
Mches row from row. In the ſpring, the plants will 
wpcar, when they muſt be kept clear from weeds; and 
tie following October they may be tranſplanted in rows 
ure feet aſunder, and eighteen inches in the rows, ob- 

dung not to ſuffer the plants to abide long out of the 

Found at the time of tranſplanting; here they may 
nam for three or four years, at which time they will 
large enough to be tranſplanted where they are intended 
tema for good: the ſeaſon for this work is in au- 
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ule, but at this time are principally devoted to the plea- | 


tumn, at which time, if they are carefully taken up, 
there will be little danger of their ſucceeding, but the 
heads ſhould by no means be ſhortened, which is too 
much practiſed ; all that ſhould be done, is only to cut 
off any bruiſed or ill- placed branches, which ſhould be 
taken off cloſe to the place where they are produced, 

The ſoil in which the oak-tree makes the greateſt 
progreſs, is a deep rich loam, in which it grows to the 
largeſt ſize ; and the timber of thoſe trees which grow 
upon this land, is generally more pliable than that which 
4 on a ſhallow or drier 2 but the wood of the 
atter is much more compact and hard. Indeed, there 
are few ſoils in England in which the oak will not grow, 
provided there is proper care taken in their cultivation, 
though this tree will not thrive _— in all ſoils; bur 
yet it might be cultivated to a nationa e upon 
many large waſtes in ſeveral parts of England, as alſo 
to the great profit of the eſtates where theſe tracts of land 
now lie uncultivated, and produce nothing to the owner. 

The proper diſtance that oaks ſhould be planted from 
each other, in woods, groves, parks, &c. ſhould not be 
leſs than thirty feet. | 

There are a great number of trees that go under the 
name of oak in divers parts of the world, but there is no 
where ſo many different kinds as in America, though 
the wood is not near ſo valuable as the Engliſh oak. 

In times of ſcarcity, a great many poor people have 
made bread of the acorns; and the poets tell us, they 
were the food of the golden age: however, they are 
heavy, windy, and wh, to digeſt; therefore mankind, 
in thoſe early ages, muſt doubtleſs have had a better 
digeſtion than us. 

The leaves of the oak are ſtyptic, a little bitteriſh, 
and all parts of it are aſtringent; they have often been 
preſcribed in all ſorts of hæmorrhages and fluxes of the 


belly. 
Oar of Teruſalem, in botany. See CHENoPoDIUM. 
Poiſon-O AK. . See "TOXICODENDRUM, 
OAKAM, old ropes untwiſted, and pulled out into 
looſe hemp, in order to be uſed in caulking the ſeams, 
tree-nails, and bends of a ſhip, for ſtopping or prevent- 
ing leaks. | 
OAR, in navigation, a long piece of wood; made 
round where it is to be held in the hand, and thin and 
broad at the other end, for the eaſier cutting and reſiſting 
the water, and conſequently moving the veſſel, by rowing. 
Oars for ſhips are generally out out of fir-timber, thoſe 
for barges are made out of New-England or Dantzjc 
rafters, and thoſe ſor boats, cither out of Engliſh aſh, or 
fir-rafters from Norway. See the article RowinG, 
OAT, Avena, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flowers grow in looſe particles; the cup is a bivalvular 
glume; the corolla conſiſts of two valves, the lower one 
being of the ſame ſize with the cup, putting out from 
the Pack a ſpiral awn or beard, which is jointed and 


| reflexed ; the ſtamina are three capillary filaments, 
topped 
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topped with oblong forked antherz : the corolla ſerves 
as a pericarpium, ſurrounding a fingle ſeed, which is 
oblong and ſwelling, pointed at each end, having a lon- 
gitudinal furrow, and ſhut up in the chaff. 

There are three ſorts of oats cultivated in England, 
viz. the common or white oat, the black oat, and the 
brown or red oat; the firit ſort is more common about 
London, the ſecond in the northern parts, and the red 
oats are cultivated in Derbyſhire, Staffordſhire, and 
Cheſhire, and are a very hardy fort. 

Oats are a very profitable grain, and abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, being the principal grain which horſes love, and 
are eſteemed the moſt wholeſome food for thoſe uſeful 
animals, it being ſweet and of an opening nature, other 
grains being apt to bind, which is injurious to labouring 
horſes, | 

Oats will thrive on cold barren ſoils which will pro- 
duce no other ſort of grain, it will alſo grow on the 
hotteſt land; in ſhort, there is no land too rich or too 
poor for it, too hot or too cold, but it will grow on it; 
and in wet harveſts, when other grain is ſpoiled, this 
will receive but little or no damage; the ſtraw and 
huſks being of ſo dry a nature, that if they are houſed | 
wet, they will not heat in the mow and become mouldy, 
as other grain uſually do. 

The ſeaſon for ſowing oats is in February or March, 
according to the nature of the land, and as the ſeaſon is 
early or late, 

t 2 meal of this 
and i the common. 
north ; and in the ſouth, it is eſteemed for pottage and 
other uſes. 
healthy, which is a ſign that it yields good nouriſhment, 
Oatm-al blunts the acrimony of the humours, is cool- 
ing, and carries off acrimonious ſalts by the urinary 
paſſages : flummery with milk, is uſed by many as a 
cooling diet in hot weather; and water-gruel is every 
where known for its inoffenſive properties. 

OATH, Fusjurandum, is a ſolemn affirmation, in 
which the perſons ſworn invoke the Almighty to witneſs 
that their teſtimony is true, renouncing all claim to his 
merc , and calling for his vengeance if it be falſe; on 
which account ſuch an oath is termed ſacramentum, a 
holy band, or tie; and it is alſo called a corporal oath, 
becauſe the perſon who takes it, lays his right hand on 
the book of the Evangeliſts. 

All oaths muſt be adminiſtered by a perſon duly 
authorized, and in order to diſcover truth and right; 
and therefore, if a perſon not duly authorized adminiſters 
an oath, he is puniſhable both with fine and impriſon- 
ment. 

A perſon who is to be a witneſs in a cauſe, may have 
two oaths adminiſtered to him; the one to ſpeak the 
truth, in relation to what the court ſhall think fit to aſk 
him, concerning himſelf or any thing elſe that is not 
evidence in the cauſe; and the other purely to give evi- 
dence in the cauſe wherein he is produced as a witneſs; 
the former of which is called an oath upon a voyer dire, 

By ftatute, all that bear offices of any kind under the 

overnment, members of the houſe of commons, eccleſi- 
aſtical perſons, members of colleges, ſchoolmaſters, ſer- 
jeants at law, counſellors, attornies, ſollicitors, advo- 
cates, proctors, &c. are required to take the oath of 
allegiance, ſupremacy, and abjuration ; all perſons ne- 

eAing, or refuſing to take theſe oaths, are declared to 
| incapable of executing their offices and employments, 
of ſuing at law, of being guardians, executors, &c. and 
are liable to the forfeiture of 500 l. 13 Will. III. ch. 6. 
1 Ann. ch. 22. and 1 Geo. b ch. 13. 

OBADIAH, or, the Prophecy of OBADIAH, a cano- 
nical book of the Old Teſtament, which is contained in 
one ſingle chapter, and is partly an invective againſt the 
cruelty of the Edomites, who mocked and derided the 
children of Iſrael, as they paſſed into captivity, and 
with other enemies, their confederates, invaded and 
oppreſſed thoſe ſtrangers, and divided the ſpoil among 
themſelves: and partly a prediction of the deliverance of 
Iſrael, and of the victory and triumph of the whole 
church over her enemies. 

OBEDIENCE, or OBEDIENTIA, in the canon law, 
is ſometimes uſed for an office, or the adminiſtration of 
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grain makes tolerable good bread, 


ood of the country people in the | 


Thoſe who feed upon it, are generally very 
| by which any thing becomes intelligible ; and for the 
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of their founders, or benefactors, which is thence termed 


OBL 
it. In our ancient cuſtoms, obedientia was uſed, in " 
general, for every thing that was enjoined the monks b 
the abbots: and in a more limited ſenſe it was applied: 
the farm belonging to the abbey, to which the we. 
were ſent vi ejuſdem obedientiæ, either to look after ha 
farm, or collect the rents. Hence, theſe rents * 
ſelves were alſo called obedientiæ. 1 

OBELISK, in architecture, a truncated, quad 
gular, and ſlender pyramid, raiſed as an ornament. x 
trequently charged either with inſcriptions or 
glyphics. | 

OBEL1$K, + in grammar, a mark in form of a dz», 
uſed to refer the reader to a note in the margin, at the 
{ide or bottom of a page. a | 

OBJECT, in philoſophy, ſomething apprehengy 
or preſented to the mind, by ſenſation or by imaginaig 

Chauvinus defines an object to be that about which, 
power, act, or habit is employed: thus, good is the 
object of the will, truth of the underſtanding ; and, in 
like manner, colour is the object of ſight, ſound a 
hearing, &c. 

OnJEcT GLAss of a Tel:ſcope, or Microſcope, the gli 
placed at the end of the tube which is next the objec 
See the articles TELESCOPE and MicRoscorx. | 

OBJECTION, ſomething urged to overthrow a gy. 
ſition, or a difficulty raiſed againſt an allegation, or pro- 
polition of a perſon we are diſputing withal. 

OBJECTIVE is uſed, in the ſchools, in ſpeaking q 
a thing which exiſts no otherwiſe, than as an objed 
known. The exiſtence of ſuch a thing is ſaid to be 
objective. 

This word is alſo uſed for the power, or faculty, 
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act itſelf, whereby any thing is preſented to the ming, 
and known, 

OBIT, among Chriſtians, a funeral ſolemnity, « 
office for the dead, moſt commonly performed when the 
corpſe lies in the church uninterred. - * 

It likewiſe ſignifies the anniverſary office, or annul 
commemoration .of the dead, performed yearly on the 
day of their death, with prayers, alms, &c. In religion 
houſes they have a regiſter, in which they enter the obit 


the obituary. 
OBLATI, in church-hiſtory, were ſecular perſons, 
who devoted themſelves and their eſtates to ſome monz- 
ſtery, into which they were admitted as a kind of lu 
brothers. The form of their admiſſion was, putting the 
bell-ropes of the church round their necks, as a mark 
ſervitude. They wore a religious habit, but differed 
from that of the monks. 
OBLATION, a ſacrifice, or offering made to God. 
OBLIGATION, in general, denotes any act whereby 
a perſon becomes bound to, another, to do ſomething; 
as to pay a ſum of money, be ſurety, or the like. 
Obligations are of three kinds, viz. natural, cit, 
and mixed. Natural obligations are entirely founded on 
natural equity; civil obligations, on civil author 
alone, without any foundation in natural equity; and 
mixed obligations are thoſe which being founded on na- 
tural equity, are farther enforced by civil authority. 
OBLIQUE, in geometry, ſomething aſlant, or ti 
deviates from the perpendicular. Thus an oblique 219 
is either an acute or obtuſe one, i. e. any angle except 
right one. See the article ANGLE. 
OBLIQUE Aſcenſion, in aſtronomy. See ASCENSION 
OBL1QUE Caſes, in grammar, are all the caſes exc 
the nominative. . 
OBL1Que Line, that which, falling on another ine 
makes oblique angles with it, viz. one acute, ans! 
other obtuſe, J 
OrLiguk Planes, in dialling, are thoſe which fel 
from the zenith, or incline towards the horizon. 
The obliquity, or quantity of this inclin2t0, * 
reclination, may be found by means of a quadrant , 
OBLIQUE Sailing, in navigation, is when 2 ſhip {2 
upon ſome rhumb between the four cardinal fa 
making an oblique angle with the meridian ; in VO 
caſe, ſhe continually changes both latitude and le . 
Oblique ſailing is of three kinds, viz. plain-ſailing 
cator's failing, and great circle- ſailing. 
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See Navicare 
Os 
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Ortiaur Sphere, is where the pole is clevated any 
number ot degrees leſs than go? ; in which cafe the axis 


{the world, the equator, and parallels of declination, 
will cut the horizon obliquely, 


OBLIQUITY of the Ecltytic, the angle contained be- 
tween the ecliptic and the equinoctial. 
OBLONG, in geometry, a figure longer than it is 


* 
"BOLUS, a ſilver coin current at Athens, being the 
6xth part of a drachma; worth ſomewhat more than a 
-nny farthing ſterling. : 
00LUs, in pharmacy, a weight, fix of which make 
a dtachm, and conſequently equal to ten grains. 
OBREPTICIOUS; oBREPTITIOUS; a quality of 
des patent, or other inſtrument, importing it obtained 


of 2 ſuperior by ſurprize, or concealing from him the 


truth. 
0B*:CURA CAMERA, See CAMERA ORSCURA, 


| Fourative ſenſe, to ſignify a thing that is not clear, 
expcels, or intelligible, or that is ambiguous, 

OBSCURITY, that which denotes a thing to be 

cure. 
ge rCRATION, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby 
the orator implores the ailiſtance of God or man. 

OBSEQULES, funeral folemnities, or ceremonies 
performed at the burials of eminent perſons. 

OBSERVATION, among navigators, implies the 
taking the ſun or ſtar's meridian altitude, in order 
thereby to find the latitude of the place. 

\When they have found the meridian altitude of the 
fn or ſtar, they ſubtract it from ninety degrees, which 
ves the diſtance of the object from the zenith, in order 
o ind the latitude of the place, which we before ob- 
ed under the article LATITUDE, is an arch of the 
endian, intercepted between the zenith of any place 
nd the equinoctial, being always equal to the height of 
he viſible pole, or arch of the meridian, comprehended 
tween the pole and the horizon. 

As the zenith diſtance is an arch of the meridian in- 
rcepted between the object and zenith of any place, 
ing always equal to the completnent of the object's 
enidian altitude; and as the declination of any object 
an arch of the meridian, comprehended between its 


er and the equinoctial; it follows, that if the zenith 
1; te ace, or complement of the meridian altitude, and 
ark WW. beclination of any heavenly obje& be given, we 
tered g from thence find the latitude of the place of obſer- 

Won. 

God, If the object be in the equinoctial, or have no decli- | 
hereby en, the meridional zenith diſtance will be equal to 
thing; latitude of the place; for then the zenith diſtance 
— ul be the arch of the meridian, intercepted between 
„n <quinoCtial and zenith; which if the object, when 
ed an the meridian, be to the ſouthward of the place of 
author ervation, the latitude will be north; but, if to the 
© ward, it will be ſouth. This fo eaſy that it needs 


example. If the object appear in the zenith, the 
Elnation will be equal to the latitude of the place, for 
a the declination is= to the arch of the meridian, 
aprehended between the zenith and equinoctial; 
ich will be of the ſame name with it, that is, if the 
ation be north; but, if the ſouth, the latitude will 
louth, This is alſo ſo eaſy, that it would be ſuper- 
"0 give an example. i 

lt the object have both declination and zenith diſ- 
*, and they be both of one denomination, i. e. if 
jet, when on the meridian, be to the northward 
P* place of obſervation, and its declination be north; 
it lie to the ſouthward, and its declination be 
"; then, if the zenith diſtance be equal to the de- 
Won, the latitude vaniſhes, the place being ſituated 
© the equinoctial; but, if the zenith diſtance be 
of than the declination, their difference will be the 
lee, which will be of a contrary name, with the 
"UM and zenith diſtance, that is, if the declina- 
by be north, the latitude will be ſouth, and the 
15 but, if the zenith diſtance be leſs than their 
won, their difference will be the latitude, which 
0 No, 69, 


will be of the ſame name with the derlination and zenith 
diſtance, 

If the meridional! zenith diſtance and the = ligation 
of any heavenly object be of contrary denominations 
that is, the one north, and the other ſouth ; then 
ſum will be the latitude of the place; which will 
be of the ſame name with the declination, that is, i! : 
declination be north, the latitude is north, &c 

When the latitude of the place excceds the comple— 
ment of the declination, and are both the fame way, 
then the object will never ſet but tranfit the werid an, 
on the contrary ſides of the zenith; from the greate{t 
meridional zenith diſtance, take the leaſt, and halt the 
remainder will be the complement of the latitude of the 
place; which is north, if the greater af the ſecond 
zenith diſtances be north; but, if the greater be ſouth, 
the latitude is ſouth. 

OBSERVATORY, a place deſtined for the obſer- 
vation of the heavenly bodies; being, generally, a 
building erected on ſome eminence, and covered with a 
terrace tor making aſtronomical] obſervations. 

OBSTETRICATION, Obftetricatio, midwifery, of 
the delivering a woman with child. 

OBSTRUCTION, in medicine, a ſtoppage of the 
natural paſſages or cavities of the body, occaſioned 
either by the exceſhve quantity, or the viſcous quality 
of the humours ; as /entor, thickneſs, or the like. 

OBSTRUENTS, in medicine, the ſame with de- 
obſtruents. Sce the article DEoBsTRUENTS, 

OB TURATOR, in anatomy, a name given to two 
muſcles of the thigh; becauſe they ſhut up the foramen, 
or aperture between the os pubis and the hip bone, 

OBTURATOR ulernus, is a muſcle which comes from 
the internal circumference of the hole that is between the 
iſchium and os pubis; and, paſſing through the ſinuoſity 
of the iſchium, it is inſerted into the dent of the great 
trochanter, Its tendon lies between the gemini ; it turns 
the thigh to the outſide, f 

OrURATOR Externus, comes from the external cir- 
cumterence of the ſame hole as the former; it embraces 
the neck of the thigh-bone, and paſſes under the quadra- 
tus to the ſmall cavity of the great trochanter, 

OBT USE, blunt, or dull; in oppoſiti-n to acute, 
ſharp or briſk. 

Onrusk Angle, in geometry, an angle greater than 
ninety degrees. 

OBTUSE-ANGLED Triangle, a triangle having one 
angle obtuſe, or greater than ninety degrees, 

OCCIDENTAL, weſtern, or belonging to the weſt, 

OCCIPITAL, in anatomy, an epithet applied to the 
parts belonging to the occiput, or hinder part of the 


| head, 


OCCIPITALES, or OccIPITAL Muſcles, are a pair 
of muſcles of the head, whoſe origin is in the upper part 
of the head, near the vertex; and from thence run 
backwards, and are inſerted into the lower part of the 
{kin of the occiput, which they ſerve to draw upwards. 

OCCIPITIiS Os, in anatomy, the fourth bone of the 
cranium ; ſo called from its fituation in the occiput. 

OCCIPUT, the hinder part of the head, or ſkull. 

OCCULT), ſomething ſecret, hidden, or inviſible, 

 OccuLy, in geometry, is applied to a line that is juſt 
perceivable, drawn with the point of the compaſſes, or a 
black lead pencil. 

OCCUL'TATION, in aſtronomy, the time a ſtar, 
or planet, is hid from our ſight, by the interpoſition of 
the body of the moon or ſome other planet. 

Circle of perpetual OCCULTATION, is a parallel, in an 
oblique ſphere, as far diſtant from the depreſſed pole, 
as the elevated pole is from the horizon. All the ſtars 
contained betwecn this parallel and the pole never riſe, 
being conſtantly hid under the horizon of the place. 

OCCUPANT, in law, he that firſt ſeizes and takes 
poſſeſſion of a thing. 

OCCUPATION, in a legal ſenſe, is taken for uſe 
or tenor, as in deeds it is frequently ſaid, that ſuch lands 
are, or lately were, in the tenure or occupation of ſuch a 
perſon. This is likewiſe uſed for a trade or myſtery. 

OccuPAT1oN, or OccUPANCY, in the civil law, de- 
notes the poſſeſſion of ſych things as at preſent properly 
belong to no private perſon; but are capable of being 
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made ſo, as by ſeizing or taking of ſpoils in war, by 
catching things wild by nature, as birds and beaſts of 
game, &c. or by finding things before undiſcovered, or 
loſt by their proper owners. 

OCEAN, in geography, that vaſt collection of ſalt 
and navigable waters, in which the two continents, the 
firſt including Europe, Aſia, and Africa, and the laſt 
America, are incloſed like iſlands, The ocean is 
diſtinguiſhed into three grand diviſions. 1. The Atlantic 
ocean, which divides Europe and Africa from America, 
which is generally about three thouſand miles wide, 
2. The Pacific ocean, or South-ſea, which divides 
America from Aſia, and is generally about ten thouſand 
miles over. And 3. The Indian ocean, which ſeparates 
the Eaſt-Indies from Africa, which is three thouſand 
miles over. The other ſeas, which are called oceans, 
are only parts or branches of theſe, and uſually receive 
their names from the countries they border upon. 

OCHNA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe flower 
conſiſts of five roundiſh petals; the filaments are nume- 
rous, ſhort, and connivent, and topped with roundiſh 
antheræ. The fruit is a very large, truncated, and fleſh 
receptacle, containing on each ſide a ſingle berry, wit 
a ſingle oval ſced. 

OCHRE, Ochra, in natural hiſtory, a genus of earths, 
ſlightly coherent, and compoſed of fine, ſmooth, ſoft, 
argillaceous particles, rough to the touch, and readily 
diffuſible in water, 


Ochres are of various colours, as red, yellow, blue, 


brown, green, &c. Of the red there are eleven ſpecies, 
of the yellow as many, of blue one, of brown two, of 
green one, and of black two. All which have, at one 
time or other, been uſed in painting. 

OCIMUM, baſil, in botany. Fee the article BAsIL. 

OCTAETERIDES, in chronology, denotes a cycle 
of eight years, at the end of which, three entire lunar 
months were added. | 

This cycle was in uſe at Athens, till Meton diſcovered 
the golden number. | 

OCTAGON, or OcTocox, in geometry, is a figure 
of, eight ſides and angles: and this, when all the ſides 
and angles are equal, is called a regular octagon, or one 
which may be inſcribed in a circle. 

OcTAGON, in fortification, denotes a place that has 
eight baſtions. See the article Fox TIF IcATION. 

OCTAHEDRON, or OcTAEDRoON, in geometry, 
one of the five regular bodies, conſiſting of eight equal 
and equilateral triangles. See the article SoLID. 

The ſquare of the fide of the octahedron is to the 
ſquare of the diameter of the circumſcribing ſphere, as 
I to 2. 

If the diameter of the ſphere be 2, the ſolidity of the 
octahedron inſcribed in it will be 1, 33333, nearly. 

The octahedron is two pyramids put together at their 
baſes, therefore its ſolidity may be found by multiplying 
the quadrangular bafe of either of them, by one third of 
the perpendicular height of one of them, and then doub- 
ling the product. 

OCTANDRIA, the name of the eighth claſs in th 


Linnzan ſyſtem of botany : it comprehends all thoſe | 


plants whoſe flowers are hermaphrodite and furniſhed 
with eight ſtamina or male parts in each. To this claſs 
belong the Indian creſs, knot-grals, tree-primroſe, French 
willow, &c. 

OCTANT, or OcT1LE, in aſtronomy, that aſpect 
of two planets, wherein they are diſtant an eight part of 
a circle, or 45 from each other. — 

OCTOSTYLE, in the ancient architecture, is the 
face of an edifice adorned with eight columns. 

The eight columns of the octoſtyle may either be 
diſpoſed in a right line, as in the — and the 
pſeudodiptere temple of Vitruvius; or in a circle, as 
in the round monothere temple of Apollo Pythius at 
Delphi, &c. 

OCULUS, the eye, in anatomy, See the article Eye. 
ns in poctry, a ſong, or a compoſition proper to 

ung. 

3 the ancients, Ode ſignified no more than 
ſongs ; but with us they are very different things. The 
ancient odes were generally compoſed in honour of their 
gods, as many of thoſe of Pindar and Horace, 


— 


calculated more for the people than the Iliad is, wher 


of hero, Ulyſſes, &c. do not here repreſent the pore 


- organ, at the time the people are making 


brated in public, 


OFF 


Theſe had originally but one ſtanza, or ſtrophe, b., 


D 
afterwards they were divided into three parts, the ltrophe 


the antiſtrophe, and the epode. "The prieſts going rg, 
the altar ſinging the praiſes of tho gods, called the fir 
entrance, when they turned to the left, the ſtrophe; the 
ſecond, turning to the right, they called antiſtrophe 8 
returning; and, laſtly, ſtanding before the altar, . 
ſung the remainder, which they called the epode. 7 

ODOROUS, or OpoRIFERoUs, appellations g 
to whatever ſmells ſtrongly, whether they be ſetid e 
agreeable ; but chiefly to things whole ſmell is briſk 1,1 
agreeable. 

ODYSSEE, OpvssEA, an epic poem, containin 
the adventures of Ulyſles in his return from the ſiege 5 
Troy to Ithaca, compoſed by Homer. 

The deſign of the Odyſſee, ſays F. Boſſu, was to in. 
ſtruc the ſtates, conſidered in their ſeveral private capa. 
cities. See the article ILIAD. 

The truth or moral, whereon this fable is founde! 
being, that a perſon's abſence from home, ſo that h. 
cannot have an eye to his affairs, occaſions great diſyr. 
ders; accordingly the hero's abſence is the principal an 
moſt eſſential action of the piece, and takes up the 
greateſt part of the poem. This poem, Boſſu add,, ; 


the ſubjects are rather ill uſed from the bad conduct a 
the princes, than by their own fault, The great names 


peaſants leſs than princes; the meaneſt people ame 2 
liable to ruin their eſtates and families by negligence, xt. 
as the greateſt, and accordingly have as much need 9 
Homer's lectures, and are as capable of profiting by then 
as kings themſelves, | 

OECONOMICS, Oeconomica, that part of mari 
philoſophy which teaches how to manage the affairs of x 
family. 
OECONOMY, the prudent conduct, or diſcreet and 
frugal management of a man's eſtate, or that of anothe, 

Animal Otcoxomr, the firſt branch of the theory of 
medicine; or that which explains the parts of the human 
body, their ſtructure and uſe, the nature and cauſes d 


life and health, and the effects, or phænomena arilng Wit 
from them. : 
OECUMENICAL, general or univerſal. As a mi 


Oecumenical council, or ſynod ; that is, one at which 
the whole chriſtian church aſſiſted. 

OEDEMA, a tumor in general; but it is uſuly 
applied to a white ſoft inſenſible tumor, proceeding fron 
cold and aqueous humours, ſuch as happen to dropſci 
conſtitutions, 

OEDEMATOUS, in medicine, ſomething of tit 
nature of an œdema, or ſeized or afflicted with ani 

OENEL/ZEUM, in pharmacy, a mixture of win 
and oil ; uſua!ly of thick black wine, and oil of roſs, 

OENOPTE, a kind of officers, or cen!ors, 
Athens, who attended at their feaſts, regulated t 


number of cups each was to drink, and took cate tal 4 
none drank too much, or too little. the 
OESOPHAGUS, in anatomy, the gullet, or me .Q 
branous canal, which conveys the aliment from t til 
mouth to the ſtomach. | uled 
OFFA ALBA, a name given by Helmont to the whi 0 
coagulum, ariſing ſrom a mixture of rectified ſpirit ( of 01 
wine and ſpirit of urine. L 
OFFERTORY, an anthem ſung, or played an af 


an offenn 
It alſo anciently ſignified the linen whereon the offen 
were laid. 3 

OFFICE, Offcium, in a moral ſenſe, implies 26 
or that which virtue and right reaſon require a man" 

OFFICE, in a civil ſenſe, ſignifies the mutual 4d a 
aſſiſtance which men owe to one another. | 

Orricx, is alſo a particular charge, or truſt, uber 
a man is authorized to do ſomething. 

OFr1ce, alſo ſignifies a place, apartment, d 
appointed for the officers to attend in, for the charg 
their reſpeCtive duties, or employments. 

OFFICE, in the canon law, is uſed 
that has no juriſdiction annexed to it. 

Orrick, is likewiſe uſed for the 


ſor a benen 
divine ervi® & 
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xe, in architecture, denote all the apartments 


ny eee for the neceſſary occaſions of a great houſe, 
w pat oh as kitchens, pantries, brew-houſes, confec- 
2 E 8 Kc. 
cl oe FICER» a perſon poſſeſſed of an office, or poſt, 
tte bag in a Civil, maritime, or military capacity. 
" WF: 11C1NAL, an epithet applied to all forts of me- 
iy cs, whether ſimple or compound, as are required to 
* -conltantly kept in the ſhops. WP oo 
F OFFING, or Orrix, among ſeamen, implies that 
a of the ſea, at a good diſtance from the ſhore, where 
" c is deep water, and no need of a pilot, 
i "When a ſhip is ſeen from the ſhore, ſailing to ſeaward, 
. voy (ay, ſhe ſtands for the oftmg, &c. 
OFF-SETS, in gardening, &c. are thoſe young 

1 dots which ſpring and grow from roots of plants It 


; alſo by ſome applied to the looſe, outer, brown ſkins 
pa- of tulips, ONIONS, & c. ö 
Oxx-SETS, in ſurveying, are perpendiculars let fall, 


1 and meaſured from the ſtationary lines, to the hedge, 
for fence, or extremity of the incloſure. | 

Ki OGEE, or OG f, in architecture, a moulding, 
the conſiſting of two members, the one concave, the other 
- 4 convex : the ſame with what 1s otherwiſe called cyma- 
* tum, See the article CyYMATIUM, 

} of OGIVES, arches or branches of a Gothic vault, 
* which, inſtead of being circular, paſs diagonally from 
el one angle to another, and form a croſs with the other 
W arches which make the ſide of the ſquare, whereof the 
& ogives are diagonals, 

10 OIL, Oleum, an unctuous, inflammable matter, drawn 
hem from ſeveral natural bodies; 


The chemiſts call it ſulphur, being the ſecond of 


ciples, To this they attribute all the diverſity of co- 
Jours, and all the beauty and deformity of bodies: pro- 
bably their various odours in a great meaſure ariſe from 
it, It ſweetens the acrimony of ſalts; and by ſtopping, 
or filling up the pores of a mixed body, keeps it longer 
from corruption, where it abounds. And we find that 
the evergreens, ſuch as box, holly, &c. abound more 
with oil than other plants. 

There are two forts of oils; one which ſeems to be 
mixed with ſpirit (for it can never be drawn pure) and 
which will ſwim upon water; ſuch as oil of anniſeeds, 
lavender, roſemary, &c. which the chemiſts call eſſen- 
tial, and is commonly drawn in a limbec, with ſtore of 
water, And another kind, which probably is mixed 
with falts, and theſe will ſink in water; ſuch are the 
oils of ponderous woods, as guaiacum, box, cloves, &c. 

There are ſome things which are very improperly 
called oils; as oil of tartar per deliquium, which is only 
a fed ſalt diſſolved. Oil of vitriol, which is nothing 
but the moſt cauſtic and ſtrongeſt part of the ſpirit of 
q vitriol, Oil of antimony, which is only a mixture of 
antimony and an acid ſpirit. 

OINTMENT, or UNGUENT, in pharmacy, See 
the article UNGUENT, 

OKER, OCHRA, an argillaceous earth, found plen- 
tifully in Shottover hills, in Oxfordſhire, and much 
uſed in the coarſer kinds of painting. 

OLEAGINOUS, ſomething partaking of the nature 
of oil, or from whence oil 1 extracted. 

Lwvs of OLERON, a ſet of laws relating to maritime 
affairs, made in the iſle of Oleron, in he Yeu of Aqui- 
tune, by Richard J. 

OLFACTORY NERVES, in anatomy, the firſt pair 
of nerves coming from the medulla oblongata; ſo called 
from their being the immediate object of ſmelling. 

OLIBANUM, frankincenſe, in pharmacy, a dry 
reſinous ſubſtance brought to us in detached pieces or 
Crops as it were, like thoſe of maſtic, but larger, and 
of 2 leſs pure and pellucid texture. It is of a pale yel- 
lowiſh white colour, but with ſome mixture of a browniſh 
caltin it. It is moderately heavy: its ſmell is ſtrong, 

ut not diſagreeable, and its tale bitter, acrid, and 
reſinous, 

Olibanum is to be choſen whitiſh, pure, dry, and as 
much approaching to pellucidity as may be. It has 
een known the moſt univerſally of perhaps any drug in 
ue world, and that from as early times as thoſe of 


4 


their hypoſtatical, and of the true five chemical prin- 


OLI 


Theophraſtus and Dioſcotides, who deſcribe it unde: 
the name of Libanos, and Hippocrates alſo mentions it 
under that of Libanoton, The Latins call it thus aid 
tus, and the Arabians rouder, cender, and hateth. Ihe 
earlieſt accounts we have of any thing tell us that frank 
incenſe was in uſe among the ſacred rites and facrifices, 
and it is uſed in many different parts of the world at 
this time to the ſame purpoſes, As well however as the 
world has been at all times acquainted with the drug 
itſelf, we are not yet well acquainted with its hiſtory. 
The country which produces it is a much diſputed point 
among authors, Some affirm it was never found anv 
where but in Arabia, and there only in that part called 
Sabza, or from this famous product Arabia Thurifera. 
Others are for bringing it from Ethiopia, and others 
from other places. If we are uncertain as to the place 
whence the olibanum is brought, we are much more as 
to the tree that produces it. 

Olibanum is greatly commended by many againſt 
diſorders of the head and breaſt, and againſt diarthera's 
and dyſenteries, and profluvia of the menſes, and fluor 
albus, Its doſe is from ten grains to a drachm. It is 
by many eſtcemed a ſpecific in pleuriſies, eſpecially when 
epidemic, 

Externally it is uſed in fumigations for diſorders of the 


head, and againſt catarrhs, and is an ingredient in ſome 


plaiſters. It is a noble balſam in conſumptions, given 
in ſubſtance, or diſſolved with the yoke of an egy into 
the form of an emulſion. There is an oil made of it by 
deliquium, in the ſame manner as that of myrrh, This 
is done by puiting the powder of it in the white of a 
boiled egg in a cellar till it runs into a liquor ; this is 
eſteemed a great coſinetic and deſtroyer of pimples in the 
face, Dioſcorides had his doubts about the internal uſe 
of olibanum in large doſes; he talks of its bringing on 
madneſs, and even death : but none of the other Greek 
writers ſay any thing of its ill qualities, nor do we at 
preſent know any of them, 

OLIGARCHY, a form of government, whore the 
adminiſtration is lodged in the hands of a few people, 

OLIO, or OGL10, a diſh of food compoſed of a great 
variety of ingredients; chieflly uſed among the Spaniards. 

OLITORY, a kitchen garden ; or a garden of herbs, 
roots, &c. for food. 

OLIVE-TREE, Olea, in botany, a genus of plants 
whoſe flower is monopetalous, and funnel-ſthaped : the 
tube is cylindraceous, and the whole length of the cup 
and limb divided into four ſegments, which ſpread open; 
the ſtamina are too ſhort ſubulated filaments, topped 
with erect antheræ. The fruit is a ſmooth oval, unilo- 
cular drupe, including an ovato-oblong wrinkled nut, 
having a kernel of the ſame ſhape. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of olive trees; the manured 
kind has a ſmooth aſh-coloured bark and yellowiſh wood 
that has ſomewhat of a bitteriſh taſte. "The leaves are 
placed oppoſite, by pairs, and are oblong and narrow, 
almoſt like thoſe of the willow, of a light green on their 
upper ſide, and hoary underneath. Ihe flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves in bunches, they are 
ſmall and white, and are ſucceeded by the fruit, which 
ripens in autumn in the ſouthern countries of Europe, 
where this plant is much cultivated, Olive trees will 
grow in almoſt any ſoil; in rich moiſt ground they 
grow larger than in poor land, but the fruit is of lels 
eſteem, becauſe the oil made from it is not ſo good as 
that which is produced in a poorer foil, Chalky ground 
ſeems to ſuit them beſt, for the oil produced from trees 
growing on that kind of land is much finer, and will 
keep longer good than any other, In this country, olive 
trees are kept more for curioſity than uſe; they are 
planted in pots or tubs, and preſerved in green-houſes in 
the winter. Olives are very oily and ſmooth, and there- 
fore not good for the ſtomach, being apt to pall and re- 
lax it too much, as moſt things of the like properties 
generally do. This fruit is brought over to us pickled 
in ſalt and water, and the oil which is expreſſed from 
the fruit is alſo imported, and is of common uſe for ſal- 
lads, &c. it is accounted heating, emollient, and vulne- 
rary, and good againſt coſtiveneſs and the gripes. 

Ilild-OL1ve, Elzagnus, in botany, See the article 
EL AAGNUS, 

OLtvz- 
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OL1vE-Celour, a yellow mingled with black. See the | 


article COLOUR, 

GOLYMPIAD, avuma;, in chronology, the ſpace or 
period of four years, whereby the Greeks reckoned 
time; for the epocha or commencement of which, ſee 
the article ErocuA. 

OLYMPIC Games, were folemn games, famous 
among the ancient Grecks, fo called from Olympian 
Jupiter, to whom they were dedicated; and by ſome 1aid 
to be firſt inſtituted by Jupiter, after his victory over the 
ſons of Titan: others atcribe this inflitution to Hercules, 
not the ſon of Alcmena, but one of much greater anti- 
quity z others to Pelops; and others, to Hercules the 
jon of Alcmena, "Theſe games were fo conſiderable, 
that the Greeks made them their epocha, diſtinguiſhing 
- their years by the.rcturn of the olympics. 

OMEN, a certain accident and caſual] occurrence, 
that was thought to prefage either good or evil. 

OMENTUM; or Erro, the cawl, in anatomy, 


2 membranaccous part, uſually furniſhed with a large | 


quantity of fat; being placed under the peritonzum, 
and immediately above the inteſtines. 

It is called by ſome rete, and reticulum, from the 
number of holes appearing in it, when raiſed, and giv- 
ing it the raſemblance of a net. 

As to its ſituation, it uſually occupies only the upper 
part of the abdomen; though it is ſometimes found ex- 
tended to the lower part: its weight in a perſon not 
remarkably fat or lean, is about half a pound: its lower 
part is evidently looſe and free; but in its upper part it 
is joined, anteriorly, to the bottom of the ſtomach, the 
duodenum, and the ſpleen ; and poſteriorly to the colon 
and pancreas, 


. | F | 
It is compoſed of a very tender double membrane, 


forming a kind of pouch or cavity, called its burſa, and 
replete with fat, lodged in certain ccilules, forming a 
kind of ducts, with certain areolæ, or membranaceous 
ſpaces between them. i 

Its arteries come from the cceliae, and are very 
numerous; its veins ariſe chiefly from the ſplenic 
branch of the uena portæ; and its nerves are from 
the intercoſtals and the par vagum. See the articles 
ARTERY, VEIN, &c. 

It has a very remarkable aperture, by which it 
may be conveniently diſtended by inflation; and there 
are generally ſome ſmall holes in it, though the large 
ones, from which it got the name rete, are adventitious. 

Ihe ufes of the omextum are, 1. by its lubricity, to 
render the natural and neceſſary motions of the inteſtines 
eaſy : 2, to cheriſh and defend the inteſtines from cold: 
23. to a{lilt in the formation of the bile, the fatty part of 
which is wholly owing to the veſſels of the omentum ; 
every thing that returns from this part going to the liver: 
4. to temperate the acrimony of the humours: and, 
probably, 5. to ſerve as all the other fat of the body, to 
give it nouriſhment, when it is incapable of being nou- 
riſhed any other way, 

OMPHALEA, in botany, a genus of plants, pro- 
ducing male and female lowers ; the male flower hath no 
corolla; the cup is cut into four ſegments, and contains 
an ovate receptacle, on the fide of which are placed two 
or three antheræ: the female flower is like the male, 
excepting the generative parts; it hath a very ſhort 
roundiſh germen, with a cylindric ſtyle, and a broad, 
obtuſe, and almoſt trifid ſtigma : the fruit is ovate, fleſhy, 
and trilocular, and the ſeeds are ſolitary and oblong. 

ONANIA, or ONnanisMm, terms which ſome late 
empirics have framed, to denote the crime of ſelf-pol- 


{ution, mentioned in ſcripture to have been practiſed by 


Onan, and puniſhed in him with death. 
ONDEE, in heraldry, the ſame with wavy, See 
the article Wavy. | 
ONEIROCRITICA, onzgpln, the art of interpret- 
ing dreams, or predicting future events from dreams. 


ONGLEE, in heraldry, an appellation given to the 


talons or claws of beaſts or birds, when borne of a dif- 


ferent colour from that of the body of the animal. 

ONION, Cepa, in botany, a genus of plants, havin 
a bulbous root, confilting of various coats, the G 
of which are membranaccous, and the inner ones fleſhy, 
with many fibres at the bottom; the leaves are long, 
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s in thy 
they ah 
grown up about three inches high, they ſhould * 


out at about four or five inches aſunder, leaving 4, I 
ſingly; this is beſt done in dry weather, which he and: 
be repeated twice more, in order to keep the weeg, fa 4 al 
over-running them ; in Auguſt the onions will b. to tl 
their full growth, which is known by their blades fi tot 
ing to the ground, and ſhrinking ; but before they 1 0 
quite withered, they ſhould be drawn out, cropping 9 fron 
the extreme part of the blade, and laying them on ; 4, 0 
ſpot, keeping them removed for a time till they xz 6 2 
for houſing, where they may be kept for winter ** 0 
reſerving ſome of the firmeit, largeſt, and belt ſhyy4 kind 
in the ſpring, to plant for ſeed, which, when a ver) 
ſhould be ſtaked, to prevent the winds from blos WR" 
them down. 4 1 

Onion- ſeed alſo may be ſown in beds in the month q - 
Auguſt, for a ſupply in the ſpring ; and likewiſe thy nk 
may be ſown in the ſpring, in beds, to draw up fa ”_ 
young fallads, after the Michaelmas onions are grown - 
too large for that purpoſe. 0 


There are ſeveral ſorts of onions, as the Straſburg 
onion, Spaniſh onion, Portugal onion, &c, 

Onions are chiefly uſed for culinary purpoſes, and ws 
eaten raw by ſome, and roaſted by others, but are max 
commonly boiled: they are windy, heating, and cauz 
thirſt, and therefore are bad for hot conſtitutions ; hoy. 
ever, when boiled and mixed with honey, they are go 
in diforders of the lungs, ariſing from a thick clamny 
phlegm : they are alſo in great eſteem to draw and ſup. 
purate all kinds of tumours; roaſted, and applied to the 
ear, they help to ripen, break, and cleanſe away, in- 
poſthumations in the head, which ſometimes cannot be 
influenced by any other means : a cataplaſm of roaſted 
onions and ſreſn butter is an excellent external applies 
tion for the piles. 

ONTOLOGY, or Ox rosor nv, the doctrine « 
ſcience de ente; that is, of being, in the general, or 
abſtract. 

ON YCHOMANCY, a kind of divination by meany 
of the nails of the fingers. 

ONYX, in natural hiſtory, a ſemi-pellucid gem, of 
Which there are ſeveral ſpecies, and of different colour, 

It is a very elegant and beautiful gem, and though 
leſs eminent in the variety of colours, or in their high 
tinge, than many of the ſemi-pellucid gems, it is pet- 
haps not inferior to any of them in luſtre and brightnels, 
and by the regular arrangement and diſpoſition of its 
colours makes amends for their want of ſhew. It i 
found in ſmall maſſes of a very irregular and indeter- 
minate form; ſome of them are flat, others rounded in 
the manner of our common pebbles, and others are vi- 
riouſly protuberant, and reſemble the common flints in 
ſhape, Theſe are uſually met with very ſmall ; mals 
of half an inch are rare, but there are ſome formed up 
to two inches or more in diameter, and, when thele are 
perfect, they are of a very conſiderable value. ' hey a? 
always of a cruſtated or tabulated ſtructure. Tho 
maſſes which are of the ſhape of pebbles, have uſually 
maſs of an opake, white, cryſtalline matter in the cent! 
by way of nucleus, and are formed of a regular ſucceſhon 
of cruſts diſpoſed around that: there are ſome of then 
white, ſome brown, and ſome of a bluiſh caft, and a 
all diſpoſed very evenly and regularly over one another. 
The nucleus about which they are formed is ſelcon 
round, but uſually runs into angular points; and this 
adds a great deal of beauty to the ſtone, as all the range 
of the cruſts or zones follow the figure of theſe, and run 
into the ſame angular forms. Thoſe maſſes which #* 
flat are found to be not formed of any neucleus, but 


compoſed of plates or tables of theſe different-colou'* 
matters, 


N 


ters, laid evenly and ſmoothly over one another: 
o * uſually laid regularly in an alternate order, and 
* maſſes are for many uſes the beſt, though the 
= in the maſs, or in a ſimple plate cut tranſverſe] 
or „oliſhed, are much the more beautiful: the bluiſh 
a may properly be called the baſis of the ſtone, and 
* brown and the white are the variegations; the matter 
the maſs always appears to have been of this, and 
* of the zones received into it; they are ſomewhat 
Jeſs pellucid than the reſt, and are always diſpoſed in 
this regular order, I he ſtone is very bright and mode- 
ntely tranſparent, and is capable of a very high poliſh. 

{t is found on the ſhores of rivers in the Eaſt-Indies, 
nd olten in New Spain, and ſome other parts of America, 
1 alſo in Germany; but the latter are greatly inferior 
tothe American kind, and that does not nearly come up 
to the beauty of the Oriental, 

COST, a kiln for drying hops after they are picked 
from the ſtalks. 

OPACITY, in philoſophy, a quality of bodies which 
renders them impervious to the rays of light. See LIGHT. 

OPAL, in natural hiſtory, a gem of a very peculiar 
kind, and has been eſteemed by many, in all ages, of 
ery great value; though at preſent it is of leſs value, in 
oportion to its ſize, than any of the fuer gems, 

It is ſofter than any other of the fine gems, and is 
difficult to poliſh to any degree of nicety : it is found of 
various ſhapes and ſizes; its moſt frequent bigneſs is be- 
tween that of a pea and a horſe bean ; but it is found as 
{mall as the head of a large pin, and has been ſeen of the 
fize of a large walnut. Its figure is very various and 
uncertain, but it is never found in a chryſtalliform or 
columnar ſtate; its moſt uſual ſhape is an irregularly ob- 
jung one, convex above, flatted at bottom, and dented 
with various ſinuoſities at its ſides. 

[t is often found among the looſe earth of mountains, 
ſometimes on the ſhores of rivers, and not un{requently 
Ibedded in the coarſer kinds of jaſper, It is found in 
Eeypt, Arabia, ſome parts of the Eaſt-Indies, and in 
many parts of Europe; thoſe of Europe are principally 
from Bohemia, and are of a greeniih or greyith colour ; 
the colour of other .opals much reſembles the fineſt 


m. nother of pearl, its baſis ſceming a bluiſh or greyiſh 
be ite, but with a property of reflecting all the colours 
ied ff the rainbow, as turned differently to the light. 

Ch 


OPALIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated at Rome, in 
bonour of the poddeſs Ops. 

OPEN FLANK, in fortification, that part of the flank 
which is covered by the orillon. 


OPENING of Trenches, is the fir breaking of ground 


ans dy the beſiegers, in order to carry on their approaches 
P dards a place, See the article TRENCRH. | 

| UPERA, a dramatic compoſition ſet to muſic, and 
urs, 


ung on the ſtage, accompanied with muſical inſtruments, 


ind enriched with magnificent dreſſes, machines, and 
cher decorations, 


1 OPERATION, in general, the act of 2 
ls, xrciſing ſome power or faculty, upon which an effect 
wu Th 

t is 


P nudle, of a duſky- green ground, ſprinkled with ſpots 
n a lizhter green, otherwiſe called ſerpentine. 


UentTEs, in church hiſtory, Chriſtian heretics, ſo 
Ned both from the veneration they had for the ſerpent 
at tempted Eve, and the worſhip they paid to a real 
ent: they pretended that the ſerpent was Jeſus 
iſt and that he taught men the knowledge of good 
il: they diſtinguiſhed between Jeſus and Chriſt ; 
lus, they ſaid, was born of the virgin, but Chriſt 
me down from heaven to be united with him: Jeſus 
8 crucied, but Chriſt had left him, to return to 
"en, They diſtinguiſhed the God of the Jews whom 
"7 termed Jaldabaoth, from the ſupreme God: to the 
"mer they aſcribed the body, to the latter the ſoul of 
1 They had a live ſerpent which they kept in a 
nr of cage; at certain times they opened the cage door 
called the ſerpent: the animal came out, and 
n upon the table, twined itſelf about ſome loaves 
dread; this bread they broke and diſtributed it to the 


pany, who all kifled the ſerpent; this they called 
e Euchariſt. 
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OPHITES, in natural hiſtory, a ſort of variegated ' 


hs 
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. OPHTHALMIA, in medicine, ſignifies any diſorder 
or pain in the eye; but it is uſed ſtrictly to expreſs an 
inflammation of that organ. 

OPIATES, in pharmacy, medicines in which opium 
is an ingredient, 

OPINION, an aſſent of the mind to any propoſition 
not evidently true at firſt fight. 

OPIUM, in pharmacy, an inſpiſſated juice, partly 
of the reſinous and partly of the gummy kind, It is 
brought to us in cakes or maſles, uſually of a roundiſh 
figure, flatted, and covered with poppy leaves. "Theſe 
are of uncertain ſizes, uſually about an inch thick, and 
their weight from eight ounces to a pound, 

Opium is very heavy, of a denſe texture, not per- 
fectly dry, but more or leſs ſoft, and, commonly, caſily 
receiving an impreſſion from the finger; it is tough and 
hard to break, its colour a browniſh yellow, ſo very 
dark and duſky that in the maſs at firſt fight it appears 
black, and of a faint, dead, unpleaſant tinell, bitter to 
the taſte, and very acrid. 

It is inflammable, yet in great part ſoluble, in water: 
it is brought to us from Natolia, from Agypt, and from 
the Eaſt- Indies; and is to be choſen moderately firm, 
not too folt, as our druggiſts often render it, by keeping 
it in damp vaults to increaſe its weight; its ſmell and 


taſte muſt be very ſtrong, and great care muſt be taken 


that there is no dirty or ſtony matter in it. 

The Europeans, for many ages, eſteemed the The- 
baic opium greatly ſuperior to that of Aſia Minor, or 
the Kaſt-Indies, but at preſent there is no diſtinction 
made ; but opium that is not too dry and friable, and 
that has a good ſmell, and no accidental foulneſs mixed 
among it, is all eſteemed of equal value, 

The plant which affords opium is one of the polyandria 
monogynia of Linnæus, and one of the herbæ flore tetra- 
petalo auomalo of Ray; and is deſcribed by all the 
botanical writers under the name of the white garden 
poppy, the papaver hortenſe ſemine albo, papaver ſativum 
Dioſcoridis, and papaver album Plinii. 

The fields of Aſia Minor are in many places ſown with 
the white poppy, as ours are with corn, When the 
heads grow towards maturity, but are yet foft, green, 
and full of juice, they make inciſions on them, and from 
every one of theſe there flow a few drops of a milky juice, 
which ſoon hardens into a ſolid conſiſtence: thele drops 
are gathered with great care, and are the ſineſt opium. 
Tournefort tells us, that, after they have obtained all 
they can this way, they bruiſe the heads and expreſs their 
juice, and by this means get a much larger quantity: 
but Bellonius, who had been through the ſame place 
where Tournefort was, ſays not a word about this opiunt 
procured by expreſſion ;- nor does Kæmpfer mention any 
ſuch proceſs in his treating of obtaining opium in the 
Eaſt. Both theſe authors make three kinds of opium, 
but no one of them is procured in this coarſe way. 
Kxmpfer's account is this: when the heads are near 
ripening, they wound them with an inſtrument, which 
is a kind of knife with five edges; this, on being ſtruck 
into the head, makes five long cuts in it, from which 
the opium flows, and is the next day ſcraped off with an 
edgeleſs knife, and is put up in a veſſel, faſtened to the 
girdle for that purpoſe: at the time the opium is collected, 
the oppoſite ſide of the poppy-head is wounded by the 
ſame inſtrument uſed at firſt, and the opium is collected 
next day in the ſame manner. They diſtinguiſh, how- 
ever, the produce of the firſt wounds from thoſe of the 
ſecond, and with great reaſon, the firſt being greatly 
ſuperior to the ſecond. "They call this firſt lowing off the 
heads gobaar; it has much more virtue than the reſt, 
and is fold at a much greater price; its colour is at firſt 
white, but afterwards yellowiſh ; and, when long kept, 
of a duſky brown. The opium produced from the 
ſecond wounds is darker-coloured, and approaches to 
blackneſs; it has a weaker ſmell and taſte than the 
former : after this they make a third operation, but the 
produce is black, and of very little value, 

After they have collected the opium, they moiſten it 
with a ſmall quantity of water, or of honey, and work 
it a long time upon a flat, hard, ſmooth board, with a 


thick and ſtrong inſtrument of the ſame wood, till it be- 


comes of the conſiſtence of pitch: finally, they work it 
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joined with it in preſcription. 


tip with their hands, and form it into cakes, or rolls, for | 
ſale, Multitudes of people are continually employed in 
this preparation, and have feveral ways of doing it; 
but what we have is the mere crude juice, or at moſt 
ſuch as has been worked up with water, or a ſmall 
portion of honey, no more than ſufficient to bring it 
into form. 

Opium has been, till lately, conſidered in general as a 
ſoporific and ſudorific only; and its uſe moſtly confined 
to the removal of deliriums, nervous coughs, and ſome 
other particular purpoſes : but the experience of modern 
practice has ſo extended its application, as to give a 
ſufficient light into the true nature of it. The quality 
of opium, to which its medicinal effects are owing, is 
the diminiſhing the ſenfibility and tenderneſs of the 
nerves in ſuch a manner, that ſpaſms and convulſive 
cramps that are excited by inflammation, or the action 
of any irritating bodies, are thereby greatly mitigated, 
and in general removed ; and the ſymptomatic miſchiefs 
attending many diſorders thence prevented or leſſened. 
This power therefore renders it of very great ſervice in 


the following diſorders, the evil conſequences whereof | 


are the reſult of the irritating acrimony of depraved 
humours : firſt, in the cholera morbus, where the whole 
of the danger ariſes by the violent convulſions, cauſed 
by the intolerable. ſtimulus of exceſſively acrid bile, 
poured out of the ductus choledochus communis into 
the inteſtines, in an incredible quantity; in this caſe 
opium will give a reprieve from the fatal conſequences 
of the ſpaſm, till a diſcharge of the morbid matter is 
procured by the aid of cathartics, when it would be im- 

racticable, by any other means, to give the leaſt relief. 
t is in like manner highly efficacious in diarrhoea's and 
dyſenteries, which owe their origin to a parallel cauſe; 
as alſo in the convulſions of children, produced by an 
aceſcent acrimony of the humours in the via prima : 
it is, when judiciouſly uſed, of great importance in 
ſeveral caſes of eruptive and other fevers, where a 
ſpaſmodic ſtate ariſes from nervous irritations, particu- 
larly in reſpe& of children, where, by a proper uſe of 
this medicine, the fatal ſpaſms which attend their com- 
ing out may be 2 evaded. It is likewiſe of 
great efficacy in many female caſes, relieving the con- 
vulſive diſorders of the uterus, and checking thoſe ex- 
ceſſive diſcharges of the catamenia and profuſe hæ- 
morrhages, conſequent to delivery, which are cauſed by 
them. Beſides theſe there are many occaſions not re- 
ducible to the general rules, where, on the fame prin- 
ciple, this quality of opium may remove ſymptoms, 
which would be otherwiſe fatal or dangerous, and on 
which all the other qualities of medicine could have no 
influence; whence, it may therefore be juſtly ranked 
among thoſe few medicines, of whoſe effects, the reco- 
very of the patient from violent and dangerous diſeaſes, 
is the evident reſult. 

Prepared Opium, or Laudanum, a tincture of opium, 
made either with ſpirit of wine or water, having dif- 
ferent ingredients added to it, according to the ule it is 
intended for, 

OPOBALSAMUM, in pharmacy, the fame with the 
balſam, or balm of Gilead. See the article BaLsam. _ 

OPOPANAX, in pharmacy, a vegetable juice, ap- 

roaching in ſome degree to the ſagapenum, and uſually 
It is a gum reſin, of a 
tolerably firm texture, and is brought to us uſually in 
form of ſmall looſe granules, or > ob ſometimes in 
large maſles, formed of numbers of theſe connected by 
a quantity of matter of the ſame kind; but theſe are 
uſually loaded with extraneous matter, and are greatly 
inferior to the pure looſe kind. 

The drops or granules of the fine opopanax are uſually 
the bigneſs of a pea, ſometimes larger, often very ſmall ; 
they are of a browniſh red colour on the outſide, and of 
a duſky yellowiſh or whitiſh within : they are moderately 
heavy, of 2 ſomewhat fatty or unctuous appearance; 
ſmooth on the ſurface, and of a ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſmell, and an acrid and bitter taſte: it is brought to us 
from the Eaſt, and is to be choſen in clear pieces, of a 
ſtrong ſmell, and acrid taſte. Such as are black and too 
hard are to be rejected. The opopanax, in maſſes vr 


— 


cakes, is uſually of this black colour, and full of ſticks 
and ſtraws. 
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predicate, 


by rays drawn from the ſeveral points of the parin 


Opopanax is inflammable in the manner of th 
but is ſoluble in water; as the gums, it makes th 
white and milky. It is attenuating and diſcutie 
is gently purgative; it diſpels flatulencies, and 
in aſthmas, in inveterate coughs, and diſorder ,5 ., 
head and nerves. It alſo promotes the menſes, Py 
good againſt all obſtructions of the viſcera, It 11 
little uſed in extemporancous preſeription; in the a. 
poſition of the ſhops it is a frequent ingredient, i 

OPOS>UM, in zoology, a ſpecies of didelphis with 
the paps within the abdomen. See the article Dixie 

The opoſſum is a very ſingular animal, about fia, 
inches long from the extremity of the nole to the Nn, 
and its tall is equal in length to the whole body: 4h 
legs a:e robuſt, and the feet armed with ſharp, lone nd 
crooked claws. But what is moſt firgular in thi; ,, 
mal, is that the ſkin of the belly of the female is }.,;, 
forming a kind of pouch or bag, with an aperture 
at which, in time of danger, it takes in its young, 

OPPONENT, a perſon who withſtands or OPpate 
another, 5 

This term is chiefly uſed in ſcholaſtic or acady;. 
diſputes, or exerciſes, where a perſon who oppoſes x 
theſis, or impugns it by bis objections, is called OPPonent 

OPPOSITES, Oppo/ita, among logicians, img 
taken, are ſuch things as differ among themſelyes, a 
ſo as not to differ in like manner from ſome third. 

OPPOSTTAON, in logic, the difagreement betws 
propoſitions, which have the ſame ſubject and the fine 
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OPPOSITION, in aſtronomy, is that aſpect or fituatn 
of two ſtars or planets, wherein they are diametrically 
oppoſite to each other, or 18“ aſunder. 

OPPOSITION, in geometry, the relation of two thing, 
8 which a line may be drawn perpendicular u 

oth, 

OPPosIT1ON, in rhetoric, a figure whereby two thing 
are joined, which ſeem incompatible as, a wile folly, 

OPTATIVE Moon, in grammar, that which ſens 
to expreſs an ardent deſire or wiſh for ſomething. & 
the article Moop, 

OPTIC, or OpTicar, ſomething relating to vil, 
or the ſenſe of ſight. 

Orric Angle. See the article Opric AxGLE, 

OeTic Aus, is a ray paſſing through the center of the 
eye, and the middle of the optic pyramid, 

Oyric Glaſes, are glaſſes ground either convex « 
concave, in order either to collect or diſperſe the rays 
light; by means whereof viſion is improved, and ths 
eye ſtrengthened and preſerved. 

OPT1c Inequality, in aſtronomy, is the apparent im 
gularity in the motions of far diſtant bodies; fo calle 
becauſe not really in the moving bodies, but ariſing fr 
the ſituation of the ſpectator's eye: ſo that, were the ex 
in the center, the motions would always appear unifo 

Orric Nerves, the ſecond pair of nerves, ſpring 
partly from the extremity of the corpora ſtriata, at 
partly from the thalami neryorum optici. 

Orr1c Pencil, or a Pencil of Rays, that aflembl2ged 
rays by means whereof any point, or part of an object, 
rendered viſible. 

Cruic Place of a planet, &c. is that point or places 
its orbit, in which it appears to be to the eye of 
obſerver, ' = 

Oeric Pyramid, in perſpective, is a pyramid wiK 
baſe is the viſible object, and its vertex in the eye um 


to the eye. | 
OPTICS, is that branch of natural philoſophy whi 
treats of viſion, and the various phænomena of vi 
objects, by rays of light reflected from murrour * 
tranſmitted through lenſes. ? 
Optics are divided into two parts, catopttc 
dioptrics ; the former treats of viſion by light fete 
from mirrours, or poliſhed ſurfaces; and the Lathe 
viſion effected by light tranſmitted through lenſs. 
But, in a larger ſenſe, it may be conſidered 35 
prehending the whole doctrine of light and een 
all the phznomena of viſible objects. In this © 
ſenſe, the incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton calls li 
of light and colours Optics, ofUl 


Lus, marſh elder, in botany, an umbelliferous 
owing naturally in marſhy lands in ſeveral parts 
Eneland; It riſes to the height of ſixteen or cighteen 

4 ** i divided into ſeveral branches which come out 
2 and are apt to grow irregular ; they are co- 

155 wich a ſmooth aſh- coloured bark, are very tender 
1+rittle, and full of a white ſpuney pith: the leaves 

"" laced oppoſite, and are large and angular, jagged 

* edges, and of a light green. The flowers are 

0 etalous and campanulated, quinquifid at the limb, 

* <lexed they come out at the ends of the branches 

lune and grow in large umbels; they are of a white 

1 "and are ſucceeded by oval berries, which when 

by 155 of a ſcatlet colour. 

O PUNTIA, the Indian fig, in botany, a genus of 
unts, whoſe flower is compoſed of ſeveral obtuſe, con- 

have petals, placed in a circular order; the filaments 

de numerous, ſubulated, inſerted in the cup, and termi- 

"ated by oblong erect antherz ; the fruit is a fleſhy 

\mbilicated berry, containing one cell, in which are a 

number of roundiſh ſeeds, 

Ok, in heraldry, yellow, or the colour of gold. 

Without this colour, or that of argent or filver, there 

en be no good armory. In the coats of noblemen it is 

called topaz; and, in thoſe of ſovereign princes, ſol. 

It is repreſented, in engraving, by ſmall points or dots, 

over the field or bearing. It is accounted a ſymbol 

of wiidom, temperance, faith, force, conſtancy, &c, 
ORACLE, in antiquity, an ambiguous and obſcure 

anſwer, which the heathen prieſts made to the people 

concerning things to come, by making them believe 
that the gods ſpoke oy their mouths, 

The madneſs and blindneſs of the heathens, in reſpect 
to their oracles, cannot be ſufficiently admired, the ſame 
heing captious and obſcure, and nothing elſe but the 
pure artifice of prieſts without any diabolical operation: 
the cuſtom of conſulting the oracles was not known in 
the golden age, wherein they lived in tranquillity of 
mind and perfect innocence ; whereas, afterwards, the 
inconſtant and reſtleſs humour of mankind led them to 
make enquiry after futurity. Oracles had their begin- 
nings in Egypt, and from thence paſſed into Lybia and 
Greece: others have ſaid they were two doves that were 
brought up at Thebes, which delivered oracles at Dodona 
and Ammon. 

Strabo ſays, that the oracles of Dodona and of Jupiter 

Olympus were filent in his time; he ſpeaks elſewhere of 

the oracle of Delphos. The credit of oracles was fo 

great, that in all doubts and diſputes, their determina- 
tions were held ſacred and inviolable; and the prie(ts 
who delivered the oracle were in the higheſt credit and 
eſteem. This reputation they improved greatly to their 
advantage, for they allowed no man to conſult the gods, 

* he had offered coſtly ſacrifices, and made rich 

preſents to them. 
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need any deſcription here, 

There are ſeveral kinds of orange-trees, as the Se- 
ville, the China, the Shaddock, the dwarf, or nutmeg, 
the curled leaved, the ſtriped curled leaved, the double 
flowering, and the large warted orange, with other 
rarieties cultivated in England, but rather for curioſity 
than uſe, 

Orange- trees are propagated by inoculation, on ſtocks 
niſed from the kernels, which ſhould be ſown on a 
noderate hot-bed, in the ſpring; and when the plants 
ae up three or four inches, they ſhould be planted ſingly 
in ſmall pots in good rich earth, and plunged into a 
len bed, obſerving to keep them ſhaded till they are 
properly rooted, and alſo to keep them well watered in 
ot weather; in autumn they ſhould be put in the 
been. houſe, where they may remain till the ſpring, 
When it would not be amiſs to plunge them again in a 
moderate hot-bed, which will greatly facilitate their 
out; and by hardening them by degrees as the 
unncr advances, they will be fit fer inoculation in 
Auguſt, which is the proper ſeaſon for that operation 
' this plant; at which time, choice ſhould be made of 
2 from healthy and fruitful trees, obſerving that 
4 ſhoots are round, and the buds not ridged, ſuch 
"om ſucceeding, When the ſtocks are inoculated, 

2 


ORANGE, the name of a fruit too well known to. 
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ſun in their common focus; but the elliptic orbit 
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they ſhould be plunged in a moderate warmth, whether 
tan or dung (tan is beſt) and covered with ylatlcs, 
giving proper air at times: in about a month it will be 
diſcoverable what buds have taken {at which time the 
handage ſhould be looſened;) after which, they thould 
be ſheltered in the green-houſe, and in the {pring, 
headed down within two or three inches of the bud, 
which will ſoon put forth its ſhoot, which ſhoot ſhould 
be trained, by degrees, as it advances, in order to form 
a handſome tree; as they increaſe in ſize, they ſhould 
occaſionally be ſhifted into larger pots; once in two 
years will be ſufficient. 

If old orange-trees have been miſmanaged, ſo as their 
tops are become unſightly or partly decayed, the belt 
method to reſtore them, is to take them out of the tubs 
or pots in the ſpring, pruning their roots and heads, 
plant them into freſh earth, and plunge them into a tan 
bed in a hot-houſe, where they may continue the ſuc- 
ceeding ſummer and winter, by which time they will 
have renewed their heads; when they may be placed 
among the others which are in good order, 

Orange-trees may alſo be trained againſt a wall, in 
the manner peaches are, and frames of glaſs placed 
ſlopewiſe over them in winter, which may be fo con- 
trived as to be removed quite away in ſummer; by this 


* method the fruit will be very large, and more numerous 


than thoſe kept in the common way; alſo the fruit will 
ripen well, and be fit for uſe; but it will be proper to 
have a flue in the front in winter (an iron or tin one is 
beſt, as it can eaſily be moved away in ſummer) by 
which means there will be no hazard of loſing the trees 
in ſevere winters, 

ORANGE Colour, a colour formed with red and yellow. 

ORANGERY, among gardeners, a green-houſe, 
adapted ſolely to the preſervation of orange=trecs during 
the winter, 

ORATION, in rhetoric, a ſpeech or harangue, 
compoſed according to the rules of oratory, and delivered 
in public. 

ORATORY, the art of ſpeaking with propriety, 
and according to the rules of rhetoric. See RHETORIC. 

ORB, Orbis, in aſtronomy, a hollow globe or ſphere, 

ORBIS Macxvs, in aſtronomy, ſignifies the earth's 
orbit, or the path that planet deſcribes in its annual 
courſe round the ſun. 

ORBLT', Orlita, in aſtronomy, the path deſcribed 
by a planet about the ſun. 

The orbits of all the planets are ellipſes, having the 
of the 
carth, by the action of the moon, is ſenſibly disfigured, 
as alſo the orbit of Saturn by the action of Jupiter, 
when they are in conjunction. See the article PLANET, 

ORCHARD, a plantation of fruit- trees. 

It is a rule among gardeners, that thoſe orchards 
thrive beſt which lie open to the ſouth, ſouth-weſt, and 
ſouth-eaſt, being ſcreened from the north, and have the 
ſoi] dry and deep. | | 

In planting of an orchard, great care ſhould be had 
to the nature of the ſoil, that ſuch trees as are adapted 
to grow upon the ground intended to be planted, may be 
choſen, otherwiſe there can be little hopes of their ſuc- 
ceeding ; and it is for want of rightly obſerving this me- 
thod, that we fee, in many countries, orchards planted 
which never arrive to any tolerable degeee of perfection, 
their trees ſtarving, and their bodies cither covered with 
moſs, or the bark cracks and divides; both which are 
evident ſigns of the weakneſs of the trees ; whereas, if 
inſtead of apples, the orchard had been planted with pears, 
cherries, or any other ſort of fruit to which the ſoil had 
been adapted, the trees might have grown very well, and 
produced great quantities of fruit, 

As to the poſition of the orchard, if you are at full 
liberty to chuſe, a riſing ground, open to the ſouth-caſt, 
is to be preferred ; but we would by no means adviſe to 
plant upon the fide of an hill, where the declivity is 
very great; for in ſuch places the great rains commonly 
waſh down the better part of the ground, whereby the 
trees would be deprived of proper nouriſhment ; but 
where the riſe is gentle, it is of great advantage to the 
trees, by admitting the ſun and air between them, 
better than it can upon an entire level; which is an 

exceeding 
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exceeding benefit to the fruit, by diſſipating fogs, and 
drying up the damps, which, when detained amonglit 
the trees, mix with the air, and render it rancid: if 
it be defended from the weſt, north, and eaſt winds, it 
will alſo render this fituation ſtill more advantageous ; 
for it is chiefly from theſe quarters that fruit-trees 
receive the greateſt injury : therefore, if the place be 
not naturally defended from theſe by riſing hills, which 
is always to be preferred, then you ſhould plant large 
growing timber- trees at ſome diſtance from the orchard, 
to anſwer this purpoſe. 

You ſhou!d alſo have a great regard to the diſtance of 
planting the trees, which is what few people have rightly 
conſidered ; for if you plant them too cloſe, they wil be 


liable to blights; and the air, being hereby pent in | 


among ſ{t them, will cauſe the fruit to be ill-taſted, having 
a great quantity of damp vapours from the perſpiration 
of the trees, and the exhalations from the earth mixed 
with it, which will be imbibed by the fruit, and render 
their juices crude and unwholeſome. 

Wherefore we cannot but recommend the method 
which has been lately practiſed by ſome particular gentle- 
men with very great ſucceſs, and that is, to plant the 
trees fourſcore feet aſunder, but not in regular rows. The 
ground between the trees they plough, and ſow with wheat 
and other crops, in the ſame manner as if it were clear 
from trees; and they obſerve their crops to be full as 
good as thoſe quite expoſed, except juſt under each tree, 
when they are grown large, and aftord a great ſhade; and, 
by thus ploughing and tilling the ground, the trees are 
rendered more vigorous and healthy, ſcarcely ever having 
any moſs, or other marks of poverty, and will abide much 
longer, and produce better fruit. 

f the ground in which you intend to plant an orchard 
has been paſture for ſome years, then you ſhould plough 
in the green ſward the ſpring before you plant the trees : 
and, if you will permit it to lie a fummer fallow, it will 
greatly mend it, provided you ſtir it two or three times, 
to rot the (ward of graſs, and prevent weeds growing 
thereon. | 

At Michaelmas you ſhould plough jt pretty deep, in 
order to make it looſe for the roots of the trees, which 
ſhould be planted thereon in October, provided the 
ſoil be dry ; but, if it be moiſt, the beginning of March 
will be a better ſeaſon, 

When yon have finiſhed planting the trees, you ſhould 
provide ſome ſtakes to ſupport them, otherwiſe the wind 
will blow them out of the ground ; which will do them 
much injury, eſpecially if they have been planted ſome 
time ; for, the ground at that ſeaſon being warm, and 
for the moſt part moiſt, the trees will very ſoon puſh 
out a great number of young fibres; which, if broken off 
by their being diſplaced, will greatly retard the growth 
of them. 

In the ſpring following, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, 

ou ſhould cut a quantity of green turf, which muſt be 
Lad upon the ſurface of the ground about their roots, 
turning the graſs downward; which will prevent the 
ſun and wind from drying the ground, whereby a great 
expence of watering will be ſaved: and, after the firſt 
year, they will be out of danger, provided they have 
taken well. 

Whenever you plough the ground between theſe trees, 
you muſt be careful not to go too deep among their roots, 
leſt you ſhould cut them off, which would greatly damage 
the trees: but, if you do it cautiouſly, the ſtirring of the 
ſurface of the ground will be of great benefit to them; 
though you ſhould obſerve never to ſow too near the trees, 
nor ſuffer any great rooting weeds to grow about them, 
which would exhauſt the goodnels of the ſoil, and ſtarve 
them. 

If, aſter the turf which was laid round the trees be 
rooted, you dig it in gently about the roots, it will greatly 
encourage them. There are ſome perſons who plant 
many ſorts of fruit together in the ſame orchard, mixing 
the trees alternately ; but this is a method which ſhould 
always be avoided ; for hereby there will be a very great 


difference in thegrowth of the trees, which will not only 


render them unſightly, but allo the fruit upon the lower 
trees ill-taſted, by the tall ones'overſhadowing them; fo 
that, if you are determined to plant ſeveral ſorts of fruit 
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on the ſame ſpot, you ſhould obſerve to place the 1 
growing trees backwards, and fo proceed to thy; „ 
growth, continuing the ſame method quite throws 
whole plantation; whereby it will appear at a gig. e 
a regular ſlope, and the ſun and air will more r. 
paſs through the whole orchard, that every 8 J 
have an equal benefit therefrom, * 

The ſoil of your orchard ſhould alſo be mended 
two or three years with dung, or other manure _—_ 
will alſo be abſolutely = . for the crops "og w 
tween ; ſo that where perſons are not inclinable t, i 
their orchard, where the expence of manure i; - 
great; yet, as there is a crop expected from the Lo k 
beſides the fruit, they will the more readily be. 
charge upon that account. 

In making choice of trees for an orchard, you ſhou! 
always obſerve to procure them from a ſoil nearly ak; 
to that where they are to be planted, or rather povrer 
for, if you have them from a very rich ſoil, and tha 
wherein you plant them is but indifferent, they wil iy 
thrive well, eſpecially for four or five years after plantins. 
ſo that it is a very wrong practice to make the nurſe; 
where young trees are raiſed, very rich, when the tra 
are deſigned for a middling or poor ſoil, The trees ſoy} 
alſo be young and thriving ; for, whatever ſome perſon 
may adviſe to the contrary, yet it has always been ch. 
ſerved, that though large trees may grow, and pred. 
fruit, after being removed, they never make ſo gc 
trees, nor are fo long-lived, as thoſe which are plant 
while young. Millar's Gardener's Dictionary. 

ORCHESTRA, in the ancient theatres, a place i 
the form of a ſemi-circle, where the dancing was per. 
formed. At preſent it ſignifies the place where the ny. 
ſicians fit, 

ORCHTS, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe flower 
hath five petals with a nectarium of a corniculated form, 
with two very ſhort ſlender filaments joining to the 
pointal, with oval ere&t antheræ. The fruit is an ob. 
long unilocular capſule, with three carinated valyg 
opening on the ſides, but cohering at the top and bottom, 
The feeds are numerous, and extremely ſmall, 

ORDEAL, an ancient form of trial, practiſed in Eng. 
land till the reign of Henry the Third. 

The ordcal was of various kinds, as of fire, of red- 
hot iron, cold water, &c, and, if the perſon ſuſpectel 
remained unhurt after this trial, he was declared innocent, 

ORDER, in architecture, is a ſyſtem of the ſeven 
members, ornaments, and proportions of columns and 
pilaſters; or it is a regular arrangement of the project- 
ing parts of a building; eſpecially thoſe of a column, 
ſo as to form one beautiful whole: or order is a certain 
rule for the proportions of columns, and for the figures 
which ſome of the parts ought to have, on account of 
the proportions that are given them. 

M. Le Clerc defines an order to be a column charged 
with an entablature, and ſupported on a pedeſtal. 

The origin of orders may be ſaid to be almoſt as an- 
cient as human ſociety; the rigour of the ſeaſons fit 
put men upon making little cabbins to retire into; 2 
the firſt they were made half under ground, and halt 
above, and were covered with ſtubble. But, in tune 
growing more expert, they placed trunks of trees an end, 
and laid others a-croſs, to bear up the covering. | 

From hence they took the hint of more regular archi 
tecture, the trunks of trees upright, reprelenting co- 
lumns ; and the girds or bands which ſerved to keep the 
trunks from burſting, expreſſed baſes and capitals; d 
the ſummers which lay a-craſs, gave the hint of ental h- 
tures; and likewiſe the coverings, ending in points, 
gave a notion of pediments. This hypotheſis we hats 
from Vitruvius, and it has been well illuſtrated by M. 
Blondel. | 

Others are of the opinion that columns take thi 
riſe from the pyramids which were erected by the . 
cients over tombs ; and that the urns wherein their abs 
were incloſed, repreſented the capitals, the abacus 0 
which was a brick laid over to cover the urn: but. 
truvius's account ſeems the moſt natural. : 

In time the height of columns was regulated by bbs 
Greeks on the foot of the proportion of a human bo 


The Doric repreſented a man of a ftrong robut: 4 
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hat of a woman, and the Corinthian that of a 
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les, "ai Greek orders repreſent three different man- 

The buildings viz. the ſolid, mean, and delicate; the 
ers * ones are imperfect productions of theſe, 
po little regard the Romans — for the _ appears 

„ that we meet not with one inſtance in the 
AS they are intermixed, 

1 Auer obſerves, that the abuſe the mederns have 
& — by the mixture of the Greek and Latin 
fuers ariſes from their want of reflection on the uſe 
nich the ancients . e 4 8 5 

i orders, it will be neceſſary to obſerve that 
pa compoſed of two parts, 4 leaſt, viz. the 
unn and the entablature ; and of four parts, at the 
| where there is a pedeſtal under the columns, and 
* \croter or little pedeſtal on the top of the enta- 
That the column has three parts, viz. the baſe, the 
i, and the capital; the entablature has three like-, 
iſs, viz, the architrave, the frieze, and the cornice ; 
which parts are all different in the ſeveral orders, having 
ach their particular characters and members called by 
e general names of mouldings or ornaments. 

Theſe orders took their names from the people among 
whom they were invented. Scammozzi calls the Tuſcan 
he Gigantic z the Doric the Herculean ; the Ionic the 
\atroral; the Compoſite the Heroic; and the Corin- 
dan the Virginal. 

n order of columns is uſually underſtood of a 
= bearing its entablature ; but the order 1s ſcarcely 
complete, except the column be raiſed on a pedeſtal, 

The pedeſtal, column, and entablature, are three 
2 each conſiſting of three others, as has 

n ſaid before. 

"The ancients have pou us five ſeveral orders of 
edlumns, the Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Roman, and 
oss is the Grft, moth fimple and üs 

The Tuſcan ORDER is the firſt, moſt fimple and fold ; 
Its 4 is ſeven diameters high, and its capital, baſe, 
ud entablature, have but few mouldings for ornaments. 

If we give credit to M. de Cambray in his Parallel, 
this order ought never to be uſed any where but in ruſtics 
gr country houſes and places. See Plate LXX. fig. 1. 

And indeed, in the manner that Vitruvius, Palladio, 
and ſome others deſcribe it, it ſcarce deſerves to be uſed 
at all, 

However, in Vignola's manner of compoſition, it has 
certain beauties in its ſimplicity which add a value to it, 
md render it worthy to be uſed, not only in private 
douſes, but alſo in public buildings; as in porticoes of 
markets; of public halls; in magazines or granaries of 
ities; and even in palaces and ſeats of princes and 
noblemen, particularly in the lower apartments, offices, 
ables (not equerries, as it is tranſlated there) &c. 

And in general in all places where ſtrength and ſim- 
picity are required, and where any of the richer and 
Wore delicate orders would be unſuitable. 

The Doric ORDER is the ſecond and moſt agreeable to 
ure. It is the moſt ancient, and given us by the 
Greeks ; it has no ornament on its baſe, or on its capital. 
Its eight is eight diameters, Its frieze is diſtinguiſhed 
wy triglyphs and metopes. Its compoſition is grand and 
noble, and the triglyphs which make the ornaments of 
is frieze, bearing ſome reſemblance to a lyre, ſeem to 
mimate it to have been originally intended for ſome 
Emple conſecrated to Apollo, See Plate LXX, fig. 2. 

As we are now furniſhed with richer and more deli- 
ar ornaments, the Doric is moſt properly uſed in the 
fates of the cities; in arſenals and places of arms; in 
halls of guards, and other buildings which have relation 
OWar; where ſtrength and a rough but noble ſimplicity 
ﬀ particularly required. 

n the moſt ancient monuments of this order, the 
umns are without baſes, the reaſon of which is not 
to aſſign, 

Lie nic Ox Dx is the third, and a kind of mean 
MOortional between the ſolid and delicate orders. Its 
— is adorned with volutes, and its cornice with 

n 2 Ama LXX. fig. 3. 
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Michael Angelo, contrary to all other authors, gives 
the Ionic a ſingle row of leaves, at the bottom of the 
capital. 

The firſt idea of this order was given by the Tonians, 
who, according to Vitruvius, compoled this column on 
the model of a young lady, drefling in her hair, of an 
caſy and delicate ſhape ; as the Doric had been formed 
on the model of a ſtrong robutt man. 

It is ſaid, the temple of Diana at Epheſus, the moſt 
cclebrated edifice of all antiquity, was of this order. 

The C:rinthian Ono n, invented by Callimachus, is 
the fourth, the richeſt and the molt delicate. Its capital 
is adorned with two rows of leaves, and eight volutes, 
which ſuftain the abacus, Its column is ten diameters 
high, and its cornice has modilions, See Plate LXX. 


fig. 4 


This is indeed a maſter-piece of art, for which we 
are indebted to the city of Corinth, It ou-bt al- 
ways to be uſed in molt ſtately and moſt mavniticent 
buildings, : 

The Compoſite or Ryman ORDER is the fiſth and laſt 
(though Scammozzi makes it the fourth.) It is called 
the Compoſite, becauſe its capital is compoſed out of 
thoſe of the other orders; having two rows of leaves of 
the Corinthian, and the volutes of the lonic It is alla 


called the Roman, becauſe invented amony that people. 


Its column is ien diameters high. and its cornice has 
denticles or ſimple modilions. See Plate LXX. fir. 5. 

'This column has alio a quarter round, as the P'ufcan 
and Doric. Moſt of our architccts, in compliance with 
uſage and cuſtom, place this after the Corinth'an ; 
doubtleſs, becauſe it was the laſt that was invented. 

This order may be uſcd in every place, and on every 
occalion, whers it is required that itrength, richneſs, 
and beauty, ſhould be found together, 

Ruſtic Ox DER, is that adorned with ruſtic quoins, 
boſcages, &c. 

Attic OzDER, is a little order of low pilaſtcrs, with 
an architraved cornice {or its entablature, as that of the 
caſtle of Verſailles, over the Ionic, on the ſide of the 

arden. 

M. Blondel calls the little pilaſters of Attics and 
Mezzanines falſe orders. 

Perfian ORDER, is that which has figures of Perſian 
ſlaves, inſtead of columns, to ſupport the entablature. 

Caryatic ORDER, is that whoſe entablature is ſup= 
ported with figures of women inftcad of columns. 

Gothic ORDER, is an order which deviatcs from the 
ornaments and proportions of the antique; and whoſe 
columns are either too maſſive, in manner of pillars; or 
too ſlender, like poles; its capitals out of all meaſure ; 
and carved with leaves of wild acanthus, thiſtles, cab- 
bage, or the like, 

French ORDER, is a new contrived order, wherein 
the capitals conſiſt of attributes agreeing to that people, 
as cocks heads, flowers de lis, &c. 

'The proportions of this order are Corinthian. Such 
is that of M. Le Bran, in the grand gallery of Verſailles, 
and that of M. Le Clerc. * 

M. Le Clere gives a ſecond Tuſcan order and a Spa- 
niſh order, beſides his French order. The Tuſcan he 
ranks between the firſt Tuſcan and Doric. He makes 
the height of it 23 ſemi-diameters, 22 minutes; the 
columns to have 15, the pedeſtal 5, and the entablature 


3 and 22 minutes; and he propoſes its frieZE to be 


adorned with turtles, which are the arms of Tuſcany. 

He places the Spaniſh order between the Corinthian 
and Compoſite, He makes the whole order 30 femi- 
diameters, 28 minutes; the column of which has 19 
and 25 minutes, the pedeſtal 16 and 18 minutes, and 
the entablature 4 and 15 minutes, 

The horns of the abacus he ſuſtains with little vo- 
lutes; the middle, in lieu of a roſe, has a lion's ſnout; 
that animal being the ſymbol of Spain, and expreſſing 
the ſtrength, gravity, and prudence of that nation. 

Holy bans, a character peculiar to eccleſiaſtics, 
whereby they are ſet apart for the miniſtry. 

Military ORDERs, are companies of knights, inſti- 
tuted by kings and princes; either for defence of the 
faith, or to confer marks of honour, and make diſtinc- 
tions among their ſubjects, 
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Religious ORDERS, are congregations or ſocieties of 
monaſtics, living under the fame fuperior, in the fame 
manner, and wearing the fame habit, 

ORDINANCE, or Oxpornance, a law ſtatute, 
or command of a ſovereign, of ſuperior : thus the acts 
of parliament are ſogietimes termed ordinances of par- 
liament. 


ORDINARY, or HoXOURABLE ORDINARY, in he- | 


raldry, a denomination given to certain charges properly 
belonging to that art. The honourable ordinaries are 
ten in number, yiz. the chief, pale, bend, feſſe, bar, 
croſ:, faltier, chevron, bordure, and orle. 

ORDINATES, or ORDINATE APPLICATES, in 

cometry, are parallel lines, terminating in a curve, 
and biftecd by a diameter, The half of theſe is pro- 
perly the ſemi-ordinate, though commonly called ordi- 
nate, See Cynye, PARABOLA, HYPERBOLA, &c. 

ORDINATION, the act of conferring holy orders, 
or of initiating a perſon into the prieſthood by prayer, 
and the laying on of hands, Ordination has always 
been eſteemed the principal prerogative of biſhops, and 
they ſtill retain the function as a mark of ſpiritual ſo- 
vereignty in their dioceſe, Without ordination, no 
perſon can receive any benefice, parſonage, vicarage, &c. 
A clerk muſt be twenty-three years of age before he can 
have any ſhare in the miniftry ; and twenty-four, before 
he can be ordained, and by that means be permitted to 
adminifter the ſacraments. A biſhop on the ordination 
of clergymen, is to examine them in the preſence of the 
miniſters who aſſiſt him at the impoſition of hands; and 
in caſe any crime, as drunkenneſs, perjury, forgery, &c. 
de alledged againſt any one that is to be ordained, either 

rieſt or deacon, the biſhop ought to deſiſt from ordain- 
ing him. The perſon to be ordained is to bting a teſti- 
monial of his life and doctrine to the biſhop, and give 
an account of his faith in Latin, and both prieſts and 
deacons are obliged to ſubſcribe the thirty-nine articles. 

ORDNANCE, a general name for all ſors of great 
guns uſed in war. See the article CAN NON. 

ORDONNANCE, in painting, is uſed for the diſ- 
poſition of the parts of a picture, either with regard to 
the whole piece, or to the ſeveral parts; as the groups, 
maſſes, contraſts, &c. 

O DON N ANR, in architecture, is the compoſition of 
a building, and the diſpoſition of its parts, both with 
regard to the whole, and to one another; or, as Mr. 
Evelyn exprefles it, determining the meaſure of what is 
aſſigned to the ſeveral apartments. 

ORE, in natural hiffory, the mineral glebe, earth or 
ſtone dug out of the mines, to be purified, and have the 
metalline particles ſeparated from it. 

ORGAN, in general, is an inſtrument, or machine 
deſigned for the production of ſome certain action or 
operation; in which ſenſe, the mechanic powers, ma- 
chines, and even the veins, arteries, nerves, mulcles, 
and bones of the human body, may be called organs. 

The organs of ſenſe are thoſe parts of the body, by 
which we receive the impreſſions or ideas of external 
objects; being commonly reckoned five, viz. the eye, 
ear, noſe, palate, and cutis. | | 

Ox Ax, in muſic, the largeſt and moſt harmonious 
wind-in{trument, 


The invention of the organ is very ancient, though it 


is agreed that it was very little uſed till the eighth cen- 
tury. It ſeems to have been borrowed from the Greeks. 
Vitruvius deſcribes an hydraulic one in his tenth book 
of architecture. 

St. Jerome mentions one with twelve pair of bellows, 
which might be heard a thouſand paces, or a mile; and 
another at Jeruſalem, which might be heard at the mount 
of olives. 

There is one in the cathedral church of Ulm, in Ger- 
many, that is ninety-three feet high; and twenty-eight 
broad; the biggeſt pipe is thirteen inches in diameter, 
and it has fixteen pair of bellows. 

The organ has at leaſt one ſet of keys, when it has 
only one body, and two or three when it has a poſitive 
or chair-organ: though large organs have four, and 
ſometimes Te ſets of keys 3%. which, the pedals 
or largeſt pipes have their keys, the ſtops or touches 
whereof are played by the feet. The keys of an organ 


which correſpond to the open holes o 


Hence the rows of pipes become either ſimple or cn. 


Origanum Creticum, were formerly brought from Candy : 
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are uſually divided into four oCtayes, viz. e, 
ſub-octave, firſt ſub-octave, middle oQaye „ Tag 
octave, Each cftave is divided into twelve fl ant 
frets, whereof the ſeveral black ones mark An 95 
ſounds, and the five white, the artificial one, Foe: 
the ſharps and flats; OM 
this number one or more ſtops in the third ſuy.qq... 
well as in the ſecond. Note, ſome harpche 
ſpinnets have their natural ſtops or keys often hs 
white, and their artificial ones black. The pedals bes 
about two or three octaves, at the pleaſure of the 
niſt, ſo that the number of flops is indeterminate 
Each key or ſtop preſſed down, opens a valve or , 
which correſponds lengthwiſe with as many hole 30 het 
are rows of pipes on the ſound- board: the holes c: ....; 
row are opened and ſhut by a regiſter, or ruler ;; * 
with forty-eight holes; by drawing the regiſter, the W 
of one row are opened, becauſe the holes therein * 
ſpond with thoſe of the ſound- board, fo that by ce 
a valye, the wind brought into the ſound-boarg, * 
large pair of bellows, finds a pallage into the pige 
the ound. bonn 

but by puſhing the regiſter, the forty-eight holes ther 
not an{wering to any of thoſe of the ſound-board, yy 
row of pipes anfwering to the puſhed regiſter are fy; 
Whence it follows, that by drawing ſeveral regten, 
ſeveral rows of pipes are opened; and the ſame thin 
happens, if the ſame regiſter correſpond to ſever] roy; 


Ne 
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pound: ſimple, when only one row anſwers to ove n. 
{ter ; compound, where ſeveral, The organiſts far, 
row is compound, when ſeveral pipes play upon pre{i2, 
one top. x 

ORGANICAL, in the ancient muſic, implied tha 
part performed by inſtruments. 

GRnGANICAL Part, that part of an animal, or plant, 
deſtined to perform ſome particular function. 

OrGANICAL Diſeaſe, a diſeaſe in the organical part 
of the body, whereby its function is impeded, ſuſpended, 
and deſtroyed, 

OrGaniIcal Deſcription of Curves, the method df 
deſeribing them on a plane by the help of inſtrument, 
See the article CURVE. 

ORGASM, in medicine, à violent turgency and 
motion of the humours. 

ORGA, in antiquity, feaſts and ſacrifices performed 
in honour of Bacchus, inſtituted by Orpheus, and 
chiefly celebrated on the mountains by wild diſtracted 
women, called Bacchæ. 

ORGUES, in the military art, thick long pieces of 
wood pointed and ſhod with iron, and hung each by 2 
ſeparate rope over the gateway of the place, ready on 
any ſurprize, or attempt of the enemy, to be let down, 
to ſtop up the gate. 

OrGues, is alfo uſed to ſignify a machine compoſed 
of ſeveral muſket-barrels, bound together; by means 
whereof ſeveral bullets are fired at the ſame time; uſed 
to defend breaches, and other places attacked. 

OGYIA, an ancient Grecian long meaſure, con- 
taining ſix feet. 

ORIENT, in geography and aſtronomy, the a, 
or eaſtern point of the horizon. 

ORIENTAL, ſomething ſituated towards the ea, 
with regard to us, or ſomething brought from thence. 

ORIFICE, Orificium, the mouth or aperture of 3 
tube, pipe, veſſel, or other cavity. ; 

Orifice is alſo uſed to fignify the aperture of a Wo 
or ulcer, 

ORIGANUM, wild marjoram, in botany, a plant 
with firm round ſtalks, and oval, acuminated, uncut, 
ſomewhat hairy leaves, fet in pairs upon ſhort pedicles: 
on the tops grow ſcaly heads of pale red labiated Bowe!» 
whoſe upper lip is entire, and the lower cut into tit 
ſegments, ſet in form of a convex umbel, 1 
with roundiſh purpliſh leaves; each flower 15 followe 
by four minute ſeeds incloſed in the cup. Tt grows W. 
on dry chalky hills and gravelly grounds, 1n ſeveral * 
of England, and flowers in June. The flowers - 
rather flowery tops, of a ſomewhat different p04 


dat have long given =_ to _ our own growth, 
anch are nearly of the ſame quality. 

The leaves and flowery tops of origanum have an 

able aromatic ſmell, and a pungent taſte, warmer 
net of the garden matjoram, and much reſembling 
n with which they appear to agree in medicinal 
ant Infuſions of them are ſometimes drank as tea, 
1 of the ſtomach, diſorders of the breaſt for 
A ere perſpiration and the fluid ſecretions in gene— 
der are ſometimes uſed alſo in nervine and anti- 
1 baths ; and the powder of the dried herb as an 
ine, Diſtilled with water, they yield a moderate 
muntity of a very acrid penetrating eſſential oil, ſmell- 
nr ſtrongly of the origanum, but leſs agreeable than the 
1b felt; this oil is applied on a little cotton for eaſing 
the pains Of carious teeth; and ſometimes diluted and 
rubbed on the noſtrils or — up the noſe, for attenu- 
and evacuating mucous humours. 
GIG ENIS TS, in church hiſtory, a chriſtian ſect in 
the fourth century, ſo called from their drawing their 
cninions from the writings of Origen, The Origeniſts 
maintained, that the ſouls of men had a pre-cxiltent 
date, that they were holy intelligences, and had ſinned 
n heaven before the body was created: thar Chriſt is 
anly the fon of God by adoption; that he has been ſuc- 
eſfvely united with all the angelical natures, and has 
keen a cherub, a ſeraph, and all the celeſtial virtues, one 
ther another; that in future ages, he will be crucified 
6 the ſalvation of the devils, as he has already been for 
tat of men; and that their puniſhment, and that of the 
imned. will continue only for a certain limited time. 

ORIGINAL, a firſt draught, deſign, or autograph, 
of any thing, ſerving as a model to. be imitated or copied. 

O81GINAL Fin, that crime we became guilty of at our 
birth, by the imputation of Adam's diſobedience. 
ORIGINALIA, in the exchequer, are records or 
tranſcripts ſent to the remembrancer's office, out of 
chancery, 

ORILLON, in fortification, a ſmall rounding of 
earth, lined with a wall, raiſed on the ſhoulder of thoſe 
kfions that have caſemates, to cover the cannon in the 
retired flank, and prevent their being diſmounted by 
the enemy. _. 

ORION, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtellations of 
de fouthern hemiſphere. The number of ſtars in this 
wnſtellation, in Ptolemy's catalogue, is 37, in T ycho's 
2, and in Mr. Flamſtead's 80, 

ORLE, ORLET, or ORLo, in architecture, a fillet 
nder the ovolo, or quarter round of a capital. 

OLE, in heraldry, is an ordinary in form of a fillet, 
un round the ſhield, near its edge or extremity, 
kaving the field vacant in the middle. The form of the 
1 is the ſame with that of the {dield, as is repreſented 

ateXLIV. fig. 19. 

LE. 3 in a ſhip of war, the platform 
deck, below the lower gun- deck, where the cables are 
lowed, and the midſhipmen have their births. 

URNITHOLOGY, that branch of natural hiſtory 
mich relates to birds, their natures, kinds, &c, 
VRNITHOMANCY, a kind of divination, or fore- 
bling future events, by means of birds. 

URPHAN, a child, or minor, deftitute of a father ; 
C that has neither father nor mother. 

URPIMENT, in natural hiſtory, one of the moſt 
kautiful foſſils we know, when it is pure; but it is 
duch more frequently met with mixed and blended in 
mall flakes, among a ſolid ſubſtance approaching to its 
wn nature, but without its luſtre or foliated texture. 

ic principal uſe of orpiment is as a colouring drug 
maus the painters, being of a beautiful gold colour. 

RY, a very curious machine for repreſenting 
ole eye the motions of the heavenly bodies, according 
b the Copernican ſyſtem, 

* * ancients were no ſtrangers to machines of this 
x „though perhaps they wanted that perfection to 

ch the moderns have carried them. The firſt we 
alles mention of is that of Archimedes, generally 
* archimedes's ſphere; though it was more than 
"api nowa-days call a ſphere, which is an inſtru- 
* conſiſting only of large and ſmall circles artfully 
tazether; but this famous machine of Archimedes 
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OR R 
was of a more complex nature, and confiſted ©f a tphore 
not of circles, but of an hollow globular turtacs 9 
| glaſs, within which was a piece of mechanthmm to cih 
the motions of the moon, the fun, and the tive plane; 

This machine appears from hence to have been 
ciently grand and univerſal, as comprehendin, | 
heavenly bodies, and exhibiting all their proper . 
tions; which is all that can be faid of our common 
modern orreries. It is true, this orrery of Archin.de 
was contrived to repreſent the Ptolemaic ſyilom ;, but 
the mechaniſm and nature of the inftrument is the lame, 
whether the ſyſtem of Ptolemy, or Copernicus, or any 
other be repreſented by it, 

The next orrery we have any mention of is that of 
Poſidonius the Stoic, in Cicero's time, eighty years 
before our Saviour's birth: concerning which the orator, 
in his book De Nat. Deorum, has the following patlage : 
„ Quid ſi in Scythiam, aut in Britanniam, ſphram 
© aliquis tulerit hanc, quam nuper familiaris noſter 
effecit Poſidonius, cujus ſingulæ converſiones idem 
efhciunt in ſole, et in luna, ct in quinque ſtellis erran— 
tibus, quod efficitur in co ſingulis diebus et noc libus; 
„% quis in illa barbarie dubitet, quin ca ſphra fit per- 
* fecta ratione?” That is, It any man ſhould carry 
this ſphere of Poſidonius into Scythia or Britain, in 
| every revolution of which the motions of the fun, moon, 
and five plancts, were the ſame as in the heavens each 
day and night, who in thoſe barbarous countrics could 
doubt of its being finiſhed (not to ſay actuated) by per- 
fect reaſon ?--W hat can be a more genuine account of a 
compleat orrery than this? And, by the way, what 
would Cicero lay, were he now to riſe {rom the grave, 
and ſce his barbarous Britain abounding in orrerics of 
various kinds and ſizes ? 

From this time we hear no more of orreries and 
ſpheres, till about five hundred and ten years after Chiiſt, 
when the famous Severinus Bocthius, the Chriilian, 
though Roman philoſopher, is ſaid to have contrived 
one, which T heodoric king of the Goths wrote to him 
about, and defired it for his brother-in-law Gundibald 
king of Burgundy; in which letter he calls it Mackinain 
mundo gravidam,—ccelum geſtabile,—rerum campen- 
dium: that is, a machine pregnant with the univerſe, — 
a portable heaven, —a compendium ot all things, What 


more can be ſaid of our orrerics ? 


Alter this ſucceeded a long iuterval of barbariſm and 
2 which ſo deluged the literary world, that we 
nd no inſtance of mechaniſm of any note till the ſix- 
teenth century, when the ſcience began again to revive, 
and the mechanical arts to flouriſh, Accordingly we 
meet with many pieces of curious workmanſhip about 
this time; and, in the aſtronomical way particularly, is 
the ſtately clock in his majeſty's palace at Hampton- 
Court, made in Henry the Eighth's time, A. D. 1540, 
by one N. O. This ſhews not only the hour of the day, 
but the motion of the ſun and the moon through all the 
ſigns of the zodiac, with other matters depending 
thereon ; and is therefore to be eſteemed a piece of 
orrery-Work. 

Such another is mentioned by Heylin, at the cathedral 
church of Lunden in Denmark; but the moſt conſiderable 
at this time, is that piece of clock-work in the cathedral 
of Straſburg in Alſace; in which, beſides the clock-part, 
is the celcitial globe or ſphere, with the motions of the 
ſun, moon, planets, and fixed ſtars, &c. It was finiſhed 
in the year 1574, and is much ſuperior to that pompous 
clock at Lyons, which alſo contains an orrery part. 

About the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, this 
ſort of mechaniſm began to be greatly in vogue, and 
ſpheres and orreries were now no "uncommon things, 
though orreries bore an exceſſive price till very lately. 
The firſt large one made in London by Mr. Rowley was 
purchaſed by king George I. at the price of one thouſand 
guineas; nor has any of that large ſort, which contains 
all the movements of primarics and ſecondaries, been 
ſold for leſs than three hundred pounds at any time ſince. 

There have been various forms invented tor this noble 
inſtrument, two of which have principally obtained, viz. 
the hemiſpherical orrery, and the whole ſphere ; though 
the orrery at firſt was made without any ſphere, and with 


only the ſun, and the carth, and the moon revolving 
about 
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about it; but this was too imperfect a ſtate, and they 
ſoon began to inveſt it, ſome with a half ſphere, ſome 
with a whole or complete ſphere; for otherwiſe it could 
not be an adequate repreſentation of the ſolar fyſtem. 

The hemiſpherical orrery has been made in greater 
numbers than any other, on account of their heing made 
at leis expence, This orrery we have given a figure of, 
Plate LXX. fig. 6. It is compoſed of an ebony frame 
about four feet diameter, that contains the wheel-work, 
&c. for the regulation of the whole machine; adorned 
with twelve curious pilaſters on the outſide ; between 
which are, neatly painted the twelve figns of the zodiac: 
above the frame is a broad ring, ſupported by twelve 
pillars, and repreſenting the plane of the ecliptic ; upon 
which are two ſcales of degrees, and between thoſe the 
names and characters of the twelve ſigns. And near 
the outſide is a ſcale of months and days, exactly corre- 
ſponding to the ſun's place at noon, each day in the 
year, Above this ring ſtand ſome of the principal circles 
of the ſphere, according to their reſpective ſituations in 
the heavens. Thus 10 are the two colures, divided into 
degrees and half degrees. 11 is one half of the equi- 
noctial circle, making an angle with the ecliptic of 233 
deg. The tropic of cancer, and the artic circle, are 
each fixed parallel, and at their proper diſtance from the 
equinoctial. On the northern half of the ecliptic is a 
braſs ſemicircle, moveable upon two points fixed in Y 
and ; which ſemicircle ſerves as a moveable horizon, 
to be put to any degree of latitude upon the N. part of 

the meridian, And the whole machine may be ſet to 
any latitude, without diſturbing = of the inſide mo- 
tions, by two ſtrong hinges, 13, fixed to the bottom 
frame, upon which the inſtrument moves; and a ftrong 
braſs arch having holes at every degree, through which 
a ſtrong pin is to be put, according to the elevation. 
For by theſe means, and the ſtrength of two men, each 
taking hold of two handles, the machine is conveniently 
raiſed and fixed at any latitude, When the machine is 
ſet to the latitude required, the moveable horizon muſt 
alſo be adapted to the fame degree upon the meridian, 
and you may form an idea of the reſpective altitude, or 
depreſſions of the planets, above or below the horizon, 
according to their reſpective poſitions, with regard to the 
meridian. In the middle of the large circle, deſigned to 
repreſent the ecliptic, is fixed a globe, 1, to repreſent 
the ſun. Next the ſun a ſmall ball, 2, to repreſent 
Mercury. Next to this Venus, 3, repreſented by a 
large ball. And, at a ,reater diſtance from the fan, 
you ſee the earth, 4, repreſented by an ivory ball, ſur- 
rounded, at ſome diſtance, by a ring, which expreſſes the 
orbit of the moon, making an angle with the circle that 
repreſents the ecliptic, and thereby ſhewing the inclina- 
tion they have to each other in the heavens, and alſo the 
line of the nodes. Within the ſame ring is another 
ivory ball, 5, with a black cap or caſe, to repreſent the 
moon ; the cap is contrived always to cover that hemi- 
ſphere, which is turned from the ſun, and thereby 
diſtinguiſheth the enlightened part from the dark fide, 
and, conſequently, her age. 6 repreſents Mars. 7 is 
Jupiter attended with his ſatellites, or four moons. 
And 8, the outmoſt of all the planets, is Saturn with his 
ring or belt, and five ſatellites or moons, All theſe are 
fixed upon ſmall ſtems, which ſeverally repreſent their 
axes, each of which hath its peculiar and proper incli- 
nation to the plane of that circle which repreſents the 
ecliptic. 

When the machine is put in motion, all theſe bodies 
move round that which repreſents the ſun, and, at the 
ſame time, both that, and al thoſe which repreſent ſuch 
of the planets as have been obſerved to have a rotation 
about their axes, turn round upon the ſaid ſtems, and 
in their proper times. The ſatellites or moons, alſo, 
revolve about their primaries at the ſame time; and the 
ring that repreſents the orbit of the moon has likewiſe its 
proper motion, whereby that of its nodes is alſo expreſſed. 
Ihe whole machine is put into motion by turning a ſmall 
winch, 14, like the key of a clock, with very little 
ſtrength. And, above this winch, is a cylindrical pin, 
which may be drawn a little out, or puſhed in at plea- 
ſure: when it is puſhed in, all the planets, both pri- 

mary and ſecondary, will move according to their reſpec- 
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againſt ſome noted point in the ecliptic ; put on the 
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tive periods, by turning the handle or winch: whos 
is drawn out, the motions of the ſatellites of Juris 2s 
Saturn will be ſtopped, while all the reit mote f = 
In the place of the ſun, you may fix a braſs lam el, 
two convex glaſſes, made on purpoſe ; which * 
placed with the glaſs ditectly to the earth, and ;,.." 
round in the ſame time with the earth, throws 30 
nual ftrong light upon it and the moon, in whatever go" 
of its orbit it is; and fo not only the times in which 8 
eclipſes of the ſun and moon will happen, are thew 
but the phænomena themſelves are truly repreſented 5 
When you propoſe to uſe this machine, place a fh 
black patch, or a bit of water, upon the middle gf he 
lun, right againſt the firſt degree of Y: you ma Mm 
place patches upon Venus, Mars, and upite, rp 


. 
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handle, and puſh in the pin which is juſt aboy ; 
One turn of this handle antwers to a revolution gf he 
ball, which repreſents the earth, about its axis: and 
conſequently, to twenty-four hours of time, as may be 
ſeen by the motion of the hour index, g, which z 
marked, and placed at the foot of the wire, on which 
the ball of the earth is fixed : again, when the index 
has moved the ſpace of ten hours, Jupiter makes ohe 
complete revolution round its axis; and fo of the re 

By theſe means the revolutions of the planets, 28d 
their motions round their own axes, will be repreſen; 
to the eye. And it is worth obſervation, that the dium 
motion of the planets was diſcovered, by obſerving the 
motions of the ſpots upon the ſurface of the ſun, and of 
the planets in the heavens, after the ſame manner as we 
here obſerve the motions of their repreſentauves, by tha 
of the marks placed upon them in this machine. 

This machine is ſo comtrived, that the winch may be 
turned either way; ſo that, the ſame number of reyaly. 
trons being made backwards, they will bring ll the 
planets to their former aſpects or ſituations in reſpe& tg 
each other, 

ORTEIL, in fortification, the ſame with berme; 
See the article BERME, 

ORTHODOXY, the ſoundneſs of doctrine, 
belief, with regard to all the points and articles of faith, 

ORTHOGONIAL, in geometry, the ſame with 
rectangular, or right-angled. 

OR THOGRAPHIC Projection of the Sphere, a f- 
preſentation of the ſeveral circles of the ſphere on a 
plane, the eye being placed at an infinite diſtance, 
vertical to fone of the hemiſpheres. See Orthegraphi 
PROJECTION of the Sphere. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in grammar, the art of ſpell 
ing, that is, of writing words juſtly, and with thar 
proper and neceſſary letters. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in geometry, the art of drawing or 
delineating the front plan, or ſide of an object. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in architecture, is the elevation of 
a building. The orthography is either external or 
internal. | 

The external orthography is taken for the delineation 
of an external face or front of a building; or, 2s it i 
by others defined, is the model, platform, and delineation 
of the front of a houſe, that is contrived, and to be built 
by the rules of geometry, according to which patter 
the whole fabric is erected and finiſhed. This de:ine- 
ation or platform exhibits the principal wall, with it 
apertures, roof, ornaments, and every thing vilible to at 
eye placed before the building. 

: k 3 

Internal orthography, which is alſo called a {e197 
is a delineation, or draught of a building, ſuch 5 
would appear, were the external wall removed, 

ORrTHoGRAPHY, in perſpective, is the front ot fore 
view of any plane; i. e. the ſide or plane that len pe 
rallel to a firaight line, which may be imagines to p33 
through the outward convex point of the eye, conn 
to a convenient length. | 

ORTHOPNOFA, in medicine, See DySFNO EA. 

ORTTIVE, in aſtronomy, eaſtern, As orte amply 
tude is an arch of the horizon, intercepted betwec * 
point where the ſun or a ſtar riſes, and the eaſter pon 
of the horizon. ck 

ORVIETANUM, in pharmacy, the name of 20 


. : merys rom 
brated antidote, ſo called, according to Le Orvict?y 
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; ity of Italy, where it was firſt uſed; but, 
5 Pa ys — Hieronymus Ferrantes Orvie- 
= ""=elebrated mountebank, who invented it. The 
— of preparing this medicine may be ſeen in Le- 
1275 pharmacopce. 

ORYZA, rice, in botany, a genus of plants, of which 

here is but one Known ſpecies : it hath a root like that 
ebe: the ſtalks are furrowed, riſing to two or three 
n t high, and jointed ; the leaves are lanceolated and 
＋ the flowers grow on the tops of the ſtalks in 
ade, they are of a purple colour, and are each formed 

{a bivalvular glume, with two obtuſe premanent valves 
for its corolla; the nectarium is compoſed of two leaves, 

ane, very ſmall, and placed on the fide of the germen ; 
Ke i no pericarpium ; the corolla grows to the ſeed, 
which is large, oblong, and compreſſed. 3 

This plant is much cultivated in hot countries, in 
weilt, marſhy land, and is uſed inſtead of bread in moſt 
of the eaſtern countries, where it is the principal food, 
{tis now planted in great abundance in Carolina, and is | 

as in any other part of the world. It is chiefly 
here for puddings, and to make rice-milk, 
OSCILLATION, in mechanics, the vibration, or 
reciprocal aſcent and deſcent of a pendulum, Sce the 
article PENDULUM. 

Center of OSCILLATION, in a ſuſpended body, is a 
certain point therein, each vibration whereof is per- 
formed in the ſame manner, as if that point or part alone 
were ſuſpended at that diſtance from the point of ſuſ- 
penſion. Or it is a point, wherein, if the whole length 
of a compound pendulum be collected, the ſeveral oſcil- 
ations will be performed in the ſame time as before. 
Its diſtance, therefore, from the point of ſuſpenſion, is 
equal to the length of a fingle pendulum whoſe oſcilla- 
tions are iſochronal with thole of the compound one. 

OSIER, in botany, a ſpecies of the ſalix or willow, 
much cultivated in moiſt places, called o{ier-grounds, 
for the uſe of baſket- makers; no plant being more pljant | 
for their purpoſe : they are propagated by cuttings, and 
ae annually cut down, and always kept low: the ſeaſon 
for planting the cuttings is in February, and for cutting 
the twigs in winter, : 

OSMITES, in botany, a genus of plants, producing 
compound and radiated flowers: the flowers which 
compoſe the diſc are hermaphrodite, tubuloſe, and quin- 
quid ; the female flowers which form the rays, are 
knceolated and intire; it hath no pericarpium, but the 
eup, which is immutable, contains ſolitary oblong ſeeds 
vith very little down. | 

0s! IN DA, flowering fern, in botany, a genus of 
the cryptogamia claſs of plants; it produces on the top 
of the leaves a globoſe capſule, diſpoſed in a racemus, 
ud opens horizontally: the ſeeds are numerous, very 
ſmall, and of an oval figure: it grows in moiſt places 
ia ſeveral parts of England; the root is the only part 
uſed in medicine, and is ſaid to be detergent and ſub- 


ngent. ä 

OSSICLE, Offculum, a little bone, a diminutive of 
ue? in which ſenſe it is frequently uſed by ana- 
tomiſts. 

Botaniſts alſo uſe officulum for the ſtone of a plum, 
155 or any other ſtone· fruit. > 

0 SIFICATION, the formation of bones, but more 
prticularly the converſion of parts naturally ſoft, to the 
hardneſs and conſiſtence of bones. 

OSTENSIVE DemonsTRATION, that which plainly 
and direct! proves the truth of any demonſtration. 
OSTEOCOLLA, in natural hiſtory, a white or 
dh-coloured ſparry ſubſtance, ſhaped like a bone, and 
by ſome ſuppoſed to have the quality of uniting broken 
nes, whence the name. 

Otteocolla is frequent in many parts of Germany, 
ung near the ſurface of the — ſometimes in ſtrata 
« ad, but more frequently in marles, That which is 
und in the earth, is uſually of the regular cretaceous 
* and has frequently the remains of ſticks, &c. 
out which it has been formed. This ſubſtance has 
* long famous for bringing on a callus in fractured 
hw and the Germans, at this time, frequently give 
« yy the callus does not ſeem to form itſelf ſo quick 

My could wiſh. It is alſo recommended as a diuretic, 
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nd as good in the fluor albus; but it is entirely ne- 
glected with us in the preſent practico. 

OSTEOCOPOS, in medicine, that fort of pain and 
uneaſincſs excited by too much motion, gener Hy called 
a wearineſs of the bones. 

OSTEOLOGIA, a deſcription of the bones; or the 
doctrine relative to the bones. 

OSTRACITES, in natural hiſtory, has been uſed 
by authors to expreſs the common oyſter in its foftile 
ſtate, under whatever circumitances it 83 been petrified 
but, as the virtues a{cribed to it, in medicine, ſeem to 
depend on its being either ſated with ſpar, or retaining 
ſomewhat of its original teſtaceous nature; at leaſt, as 
they are not to be expected in ſuch petriſactions of this 
ſhell as are abſolutely of the flinty or ſtony kind; it will 
be proper to reject all thoſe out of practice, The oyſter 
is not only of ſeveral diſtinct ſpecics in 112 rocent ſtate, 
but every one of thoſe ſpecies is liable to many acci- 
dental varieties, there being ſcarce any knoten ful! in 
which nature ſports ſo much, as to ſhape, as the oyſter 
kind. Every of theie ſtates of the oyſte: as well as 
each ſeveral ſpecies, may be buried in th» erth, and 
every one may be petrified there in a diftereut anner. 
Some of them are found hard, ſolid, an! fiintr, others 
ſofter and more flaky ; theſe laſt are to he choten !or uſe. 
They will always be known to be oylter-{/:c/!s the 
ſhape, and the greateſt teſt, for proving them proper for 
medicinal uſes, is, that they burn readily into lime in 
the fire. 

The virtues attributed to the oftracites are the ſame 
with thoſe of the belemnites, lapis Judaicus, and the 
reſt of this claſs; but they ſtand better recommended 
than thoic of any other by a late authority. Dr. Liſter 
has recorded a letter of his friend Dr. Cay, in which that 
phyſician declares the oſtracites to be, upon his cen 
knowledge, one of the greateſt known medicines in 
nephritic caſes, He never gave it, he ſays, to any that 
had a confirmed ſtone, but to ſuch only as were troubled 
with gravel, or with ſmall ſtones that might be made to 
paſs, and that almoſt all he had given it to were cured 
ſome voiding gravel and ſtones, others not ; that it was 
to be taken a conſiderable time, in order to have the 
effect ; but that no body he ever cured by it, ever had a 
return of the ſame complaint. 

This is a very remarkable recommendation of a medi- 
cine; and Dr. [Lifter himſelf, who tried it on this, in a 
great meaſure, confirms what his friend ſays of it. The 
teſtimony of two ſuch people may render it worth trying 
again. The doſe is from I a drachm to a drachm in 
white wine, The oftracites is to be reduced to fine 
powder; and Dr. Cay, to prevent a ſickneſs at the ſto- 
mach, that ſometimes attended the taking it, uſed to 
mix it with x part of the quantity of powdered chamo- 
mile flowers. 

OSTRACITES, is alſo the name of a kind of cadmia, 
found at the bottom of furnaces where copper is purified. 

OSTRICH, Struthio, in ornithology, a diſtinct genus 
of birds, having only two toes to each foot, and theſe 
are both placed foreward; and its head is ſimple, or not 
ornamented with the appendages which are common to 
moſt birds of this order. 

The oftrich is the talleſt of all the bird kind, meaſu 
ing ſeven or eight feet when it ſtands erect: its legs ate 
very long and naked; and the ſtructure of foot, 
having only two toes, is particular. 

The buſtard has been confounded with the turkey: 
it is about the ſize of the common peacock, and runs at 
a prodigious rate, being frequently taken with grey- 
hounds in a fair courſe, in the manner of hunting the 
hare: its fleſh is well taſted. 

OSYRIS, poets roſemary, in botany, a genus of 
plants, without any flower-petals : the fruit is a globoſe 
unilocular berry, containing a ſingle oſſeous feed, 

This whole ſhrub is aſtringent, and conſequently 

Oſyris is alſo a name ſometimes uſed for the linaria, 
or toad- flax. 

O'THONNA, baſtard jacobæa, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the compound flower of which is radiated, 
with a great number of tubuloſe and quinquedentated 
hermaphrodite ones on the diſc: the ſtamina are five 
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very ſhort capillary filaments; and the ſeed, which is 
ſingle after each flower, is contained in the cup, and is 
either naked or crowned with down. 

OTTER, Lutra, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, 
of the order of the feræ, the characters of which are 
theſe: the fore teeth of the upper jaw are ſtraight, di- 
ſtint, and acute; thoſe of the under jaw are obtuſe, 
and ſtand cloſe together ; the ears are fituated lower than 
the eyes, aud the feet are furniſhed. each with five toes, 
and are palmated or formed for ſwimming. 

Of this genus there are two ſpecies. 1. The com- 
mon otter, with all the toes of an equal length : this is 
a very fierce animal, three feet in length, including the 
tail, 2. The Braſilian otter, with the inner toe ſhorter 
than all the reſt, This is ſomewhat larger than the 
former ſpecies, | 

OVAL, an oblong, curvilinear figure, otherwiſe 
called ellipſis. See the article ELLips1s. However, 
the proper oval, or egg ſhape, differs conſiderably from 
that of the ellipſis, being an irregular figure, narrower 
at one end than at the other: whereas the ellipſis, or 
mathematical oval, is equally broad at each end : though 
it muſt be owned, theſe two arc commonly confounded 
together ; even geometricians calling the oval a falſe 
ellipſis. 

OVARIES, in anatomy, called, by the earlier 
writers, teſtes muliebres, are two bodies of nearly an 
oval figure; but gibbous on the upper ſurface, and flat 
below : they are of a whitiſh colour and ſmooth ſurface, 
and are annexed, one on cach fide, to the fundus of the 
womb. | 

OVATION, in the Roman antiquity, a leſſer triumph, 
allowed to commanders for victories won without the 
effuſion of much blood; or, for deteating a mean and 
inconſiderable enemy. The ſhow generally began at the 
Albanian mountain, whence the general, with his retinue, 
made his entry into the city on foot, with many flutes 
or pipes ee in concert as he paſſed along, and 
wearing a garland of myrtle as a token of peace. The 
term ovation, according to Servius, is derived from oves, 
ſheep, becauſe on this occaſion the conqueror ſacrificed 
a ſheep, as in a triumph he ſacrificed a bull. | 

OVEN, a kind of domeſtic furnace, uſed for baking 
bread, pies, tarts, &c. of a circular ſtructure, with a 
very low roof, well lined, both on the top, bottom, and 
fides, with ſtone; it has a ſmall entrance in the front, 
which is exactly fitted by a kind of door, which being 
clapped to the mouth of the oven, confines the heat, 
while bread, pics, or puddings are baking. Over this, 
paſtry-cooks, &c. have another oven built much in the 
ſame manner, which is uſed for ſuch things as require. a 
leſs degree of heat, 

Aſſaying Oven, in metallurgy, a particular kind 
of furnace, uſed by aſſayers in their operations upon 
metals, 

OVER, in general, ſignifies one thing being above 
another; through, or from, one end to another; be- 
yond, - croſs, or overthwart ; it alſo denotes exceſs, &c. 

OVER-BLOW, among ſeamen, is when the winds 
bla ſo very hard, that the ſhip can bear no top-ſails. 

.."*R-FLOWING of Lands, among huſbandmen, is 
com: v effected by diverting the ſtreams of rivers, 
end- floods, or ſprings, or ſome part of them, 
©1.t © their natural channel; but where ſtreams lie too 
lo' this, they are made uſe of to turn ſuch engines 
as % raiſe a quantity of water to do it. The moſt 
uſeful engine for this purpoſe is the Perſian wheel. See 
the article PERSIAN WHEEL, | 

OVvER-RULING an Objection, in law, is the rejecting 
it, or ſetting it aſide by the court. 

OVERSEERS / the Poor, are public officers ap- 
pointed by ſtatute in every pariſh, to provide for the 
poor therein; and ſometimes there are two, three, or 
four, according to the largeneſs of pariſhes. 

OVERSET, or OVERTHROW, in the ſea-language. 
A ſhip is ſaid to overſet, when her keel turns uppermoſt; 
which misfortune is occaſioned either by bearing too 
much ſail, or by grounding her ſo that ſhe falls upon 
one fide. 

OVERT, the ſame with open: thus an overt-act 
ſignifies an act which, in law, muſt be clearly proved; 


treaſon. 


jubilee is a general proceſſion, &c. 
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to be alledged in every indictment for bh 


OVERTURE, or OvuverTURE, opening or 
luding ; a term uſed for the ſolemnities at the beginn 
of a public act or ceremony; an opera, tragedy, conc, 
of muſic, &c. 

The overture of the theatre, or ſcene, is a piece gf 
muſic uſually ending with a fugue ; the overture of , 


and ſuch is 
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OVIEDA, in botany, a genus of plants, the corolli 
whereof is a ringent ſingle petal ; the tube of the corolla 
is very long and ſmall; the upper lip is concave and 
emarginated ; the lower one is divided into three equal 
ſegments. The fruit is a globoſe berry, containing two 
roundiſh ſeeds, 

OVIPAROUS, a term applied to ſuch animals x 
bring forth their young, ab ovo, from eggs; as bird, 
inſects, &c. 

OVIS, the ſheep, in zoology. See the article Sys», 

OUNCE, Uncia, a little weight, the fixteenth par 
of a pound-avoirdupdis, and the twelfth part of a poung. 
troy : the ounce- avoĩrdupois is divided into eight drama, 
and. the ounce-troy into twenty penny-Weights, 

OVOLO, or Ovum, in architecture, a round 
moulding, whoſe profile, or ſweep, in the Ionic and 
Compoſite capitals, is uſually a quadrant of a circle: 
whence it is alfo commonly called the quarter-round, 
It was uſually enriched with ſculpture by the ancients, 
in the form of cheſnut-ſhells ; whence V itruvius, and 
others, called it echinus, i. e. cheſnut-ſhell. See the 
article MoULDING. | 

Among us it is uſually cut with the repreſentation of 
eggs and anchors, or arrow-heads placed alternately, 

OUT-Hovses, are ſuch as belong and are adjoining 
to dwelling- houſes, 

OUT-LaxD, among the Saxons, was that land that 
lay beyond the demeſnes, and was granted out to tenants; 
though at the will of the lord, in like manner as copy- 
hold eſtates. 

OUT-Law, ſignifies one that is deprived of the 
benefit of the law, and therefore held to be out of the 
king's protection. 

UTLAWRY, is where a perſon is outlawed, and 
on that account loſes the benefit of a ſubject, 

OUTLICKER, in a ſhip, a ſmall piece of timber 
made faſt to the top of the poop, and ſtanding out right 
a-ſtern, At the outmoſt end thereof is a hole, into which 
the ſtanding part of the ſheet is reeved, through the block 
of the ſheet; and then again through another block, 
which is ſeized cloſe by the end of this outlicker. It i 
ſeldom uſed in great ſhips, except the mizen-mal: is 
placed ſo far aft, that there is not room within-board ta 
hale the ſheet flat. | 

OUTWARD Flanking. Angle, er The Angle if tit 
Tenaille, in fortification, is comprehended by tne two 
flanking lines of defence. See the article 'T ENAILLE. 

OUTWORKS, in fortification, all thoſe works 
made without-ſide the ditch of a fortified place, to cover 
and defend it. | 14 

Theſe not only ſerve to cover the body of the place, 
but alſo to keep the enemy at a diſtance, and prevent 
his taking advantage of the cavities and elevations uſually 
found in the places about the counterſcarp, which mizit 
ſerve them either as lodgments, or as rideaux, to fach 
tate the carrying on their trenches, and planting their 
batteries againſt the place, 15 be 

It is a general rule in all outworks, that if there 
ſeveral of them, one before another, to cover one af 
the ſame tenaille of a place, the nearer ones fie 
gradually, one after another, command thoſe that aſe 
farther advanced out into the champaign, that 15, _ 
have higher ramparts, that fo they may overlook an I 
upon the beſiegers, when they are maſters of the fe 
outward works. | d wo 

OWELTY, or OveLTY, of Cervices, in our” 
books, denotes an equality of ſervices ; as in the cat 
a lord-meſne, and a tenant who holds the meſne, 33 
holds of the ſuperior lord. the 

OWLER, any perſon who conveys woo!, Ee. whe 
ſea-ſide in the night · time, there to be ſhipped, cor" 
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ws, among tanners, oaken bark beaten or ground 
mall, to ſerve in the preparation of leather. 


being the quantity of land an ox is ſuppoſed to be able to 
plow in a year. 


OXYCRATE, Ocratum, in pharmacy, a mixture 
nd vinegar. 
IRC ROC Uu. in pharmacy, a plaiſter compoſed 
chiefly of ſaffron and gums diſſolved in vinegar. 
YGONIOUS, in geometry, acute-angled ; thus 

\ triangle, whoſe three angles are acute, 1s called an 
oxigonious triangle. ; 

OXYMMEL, in pharmacy, a mixture of honey and 
jinegar, boiled to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 

UXYREGMIA, in medicine, a four or acrid 
eructation 


OXYRRHODON, a mixture of vinegar and oil of 


we „S AcCHARUM, in pharmacy, a medicine 
compoled of vinegar and ſugar; commonly called ſyrup 
ol vinegar. : 

OYER and Terminer, 
zudees and other gentlemen of the county to whom it is 
oed, by virtue whereof we are impowered to hear and 
determine treatons, and all manner of felonies and 
treſpaſles. 

OyER de Record, petition made in court, praying the 
judges, for better proof, will be pleaſed to hear or look 
upon any record. 


OX, a well-known animal that conſtitutes a ſeparate | 
, 


60. Geng, in old law books, ſignifies fifteen acres, | 


2 commiſſion directed to the 
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OYES, a corruption of the French oyex, hear ye; 
being a term, or formula, whereby the criers in our 
courts injoin filence, or attention, before they make 
proclamation of any thing. 

OYSTER, or O1sTExR, Oftrea, in zoology, a genus 
of bivalve ſhell-fiſh, the lower valve of which is hollowed 
on the inſide, and gibboſe without; the upper one is 
more flat ; and both are compoſed of a muititude of 
laminz or cruſts, and uſually ſcabrous or rough on the 
outer ſurface : ſome oyſter-ſhells are alſo furmith-. with 
tubercles, or ſpines, and others are decply furrowed and 
plicated : the figure of moſt is roundiſh, but in ſome it 
is go irregular, 

yſter-ſhells are accounted drying and abſtergent, and 
given internally, ſudorific, 

OZENA, a foul malignant ulcer of the noſe, which 


is ſometimes ſo exulcerated as to diſcharge a fœtid odor, 


with pieces of corrupted bones. 

An ozena is generally more violent and foul, when at- 
tended with a caries of the bones; for, at firſt, che in- 
ternal coat of the noſe only is ulcerated, but it extends 
itſelf inſenſibly into the lender bones, and often into the 
ſinuſes of the cranium, and the oſſa maxillaria, and ex- 
Cites a malignant caries, 

It generally ariſes from an obſtinate catarrh, or ſome 
other diſorder of the noſe, eſpecially when the blood is 
affected with the ſcurvy, or venereal diſeaſe ; but ſome- 
times from acrid ſubſtances drawn into the noſe with the 
air, and corroding its membrane, as ſtrong ſternutatory 
powders, and ſometimes it proceeds from, or is joined 
by, a polypus. 


| * I 
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The fifteenth letter, and the eleventh conſonant 
of the Eng iſh alphabet, the ſound of which is 

L „formed by expreſſing the breath ſomewhat more 
ſuddenly than in forming the ſound of b: in other 
reſpects, theſe two ſounds are very much alike, and are 
often confounded one with another. 

When p ſtands before t or ſ, its ſound is loſt, as in 
the words pſalms, pſychology, ptolemaic, ptiſan, &c. 
when placed befere h, they both together have the ſound 
of f, as in philoſophy, phyſic, &c. 

As an abvreviature, P. ſtands for publius, pondo, &c. 
PA. DIG. for patricia dignitas; P.C. for patres con- 
ſcripti ; P. F. for Publii filius; P. P. for propoſitum, or 
propoſit um publice; P. R. for populus Romanus; PR. S. 
for prætoris ſententia; and PRS. P. for præſes provinciæ. 

In the Italian muſic, P. ſtands for piano, or ſoftly; 
PP. for piu piano, or more ſoftly; and PPP. for pia- 
niſſimo, or very ſoftly. 

Among aſtronomers, P. M. is uſed to denote poſt 
meridiem, or afternoon; and ſometimes for poſt mane, 
or after midnight. 

As a numeral, P. ſignifies the ſame as G, viz. 400; 
and with a daſh over it, thus P, 400,000. 

Among phyſicians, P. denotes pugil, or the eighth 
part of a handful ; P. ZE. partes zquales, or equal parts 
of the ingredients; P. P. fignifies pulvis patrum, or the 
Jeſuits-powder ; and ppt. præparatus, prepared. 

- PABULUM, fuel, among natural philoſophers and 
chemiſts. See the articles FUtL and FIRE. 

PACE, Paſſus, a meaſure taken from the ſpace be- 
tween the two feet of a man, in walking; uſual] 
reckoned two feet and a half, and in ſome men, a yard, 
or three feet. See the article ME AsURE, 

The geometrical pace is five feet; and 60000 ſuch. 
paces make one degree of the equator, See DEGREE. 

PACK, in commerce, denotes a quantity of goods, 
made up in loads, or. bales, for carriage. 

A pack of woo] is ſeventeen ſtone and two pounds ; 
being the quantity a horſe is ſuppoſed to carry. 

PACKAGE, a fmall duty of one penny, paid for all 

oods not particularly rated. 

PACKERS, perſons who make it their employment 
to pack up all goods intended for exportation. 

ACT, or PacTtion, Padtum, in law, denotes a 
contract or agreement between two or more parties. 
See the article CONTRACT, 

PACTA ConvenTA, in Poland, are the articles 
agreed on between the king and the republic, which 
they mutually oblige each other to obſerve. 

ADDLE, in glaſs-making, an inſtrument with 
which the workmen ſtir about the ſand and aſhes in the 
calcar. | 

PADDOC, or Pappoc-Couss, a piece of ground 
encompaſled with pales or a wall, and taken out of a 
park for exhibiting races with grey-hounds, for plates, 
' wagers, or the like, | h 
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P A G 


PAD Us, the bird- cherry, in botany, a we! 
plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of five — ch. * 
patent petals, inſerted by their ungues into the ye of con 
the calyx : the fruit is a roundiſh drupe, incleſing au atte 
oval acuminated nut, with rough furrows. fre 
Of this genus the laurel is a ſpecies. See Lava, inte 
The fruit of this plant is recommended to be hun a 
about the necks of children ſubje& to epilepſies. It i; * 
of an emollient and heating nature. Cay, 
PAN, among the ancient Pagans, was a ſong df =" 
rejoicing ſung in honour of Apollo, chicfly uſed on and 
occaſions of vitory and triumph. f 
PADEROTA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſ: alt 
flower is monopetalous, ſubrotated, quadrifid, and ob- ſud 
tuſe: the ſtamina are two lender filaments, topped with ſud 
connivent anthere : the fruit is an ovate capſule, wich Oth 
two cells, opening at the top, and contains a number of . 
roundiſh ſeeds, a fo 
PADO-BareTism, infant baptiſm, or that conſerred lf 
on children. ln 
PEONIA, piony, in botany, a genus of plants, wet 
whoſe flower conſiſts of five large, roundiſh, concave be fi 
petals, which ſpread open, and are narrow towards ae tht 
baſe: the filaments are numerous, and topped with 3 
oblong quadrangular antherz : the fruit conſi!'s of two ' 
oblong, reflexed, hairy capſules, each containing a ſingle 5 1 
cell and one valve, opening longitudinally inwards: * 
| the ſeeds are numerous, oval, ſmooth, ſhining, and 10 
coloured: the number of the germina (Hough naturally | 
two) varies greatly, for in ſome flowers there are hve, out * 
there are always the ſame number of capſules as gerwina, 5 y 
Tho double flowering piony is kept in our gardens for 4 | 
the beauty of its large red flowers; they are eaſily pto- he 
pagated by parting their roots in Auguſt or Scptemoer, he 
and are extremely hardy, for they will grow in any (oi 2 
or ſituation. It 
A ſpecies, called the male piony, is princip*lly uſes de. 
in medicine, and is ſaid to be a ſpecific againſt the fa. dg o 
ſickneſs, convulſions, and the pally. | men 
PAGAN, Paganus, a heathen, gentile, or idolater; — 
one who adores falſe gods. 2 . 
PAGANISM, the worſhip of idols, and other fa * 
gods, as practiſed by the Pagans. g impe 
PAGE, a youth of ſtate retained in the family of 4 Ig . 
prince or great perſonage, as an honourable ſervant, io eapac 


up crelus, 
1 

teel edu- 

le kings 


attend in viſits of ceremony, do meſlages, bear 
robes, &c. and at the ſame time to have a ges 
cation, and learn his exerciſes, The pages int * 
houſhold are various, and have various offices 82+" 
them, as pages of honour, pages of tne pteſence- chanben 
pages of the back ſtairs, &c. * 
PAGEANT, a triumphal car, chariot. arch, wr : 
like pompous decoration, variouſly adorned with ona ' 
flags, &c. carried about in public ſhews, proceſſions, 4 
PAGNALIA, a rural feaſt, celebrated in the P32? 


| 


or villages, PAGOD, 


1 


or PacoDA, a name whereby the Eaſt- 
Trp" the temple in which they worſhip their 
adi 


without 
part 18 


n 
the third 
deity is placed ax?" 100 
Tais word is ſometimes uſed for the idol, as we 
ge eon, or PAGODA, is alſo the name of a gold and 
flyer colts current in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt-Indies. 
E PAIN, Dole, is defined to be an uneaſy ſenſation, 
ang from a ſudden and violent ſolution of the conti- 
E a ſome other accident in the nerves, membranes, 
5 muſcles, &c. of the body; or, according to ſome, 
i conſiſts in a motion of the organs of ſenſe; and, 
according to others, it is an emotion of the ſoul occaſioned 
by thele organs. : - 

There are pains of various kinds; one is attended 
with pulſation ; another with the ſenſe of incumbent 
weight 3 another with a tenſion. There is a pain which 
attends eroſion, inciſion, punction, and perforation, 
compriſed under acute; and laſtly, there is a pain 
tended with a torpor or numbneſs. Some pains are 
kxed, others moveable; ſome are continual, others 
intermittent; ſome intenſe, others remiſs ; ſome again 
zAi& the patient in the beginning of a diſeaſe, others 
Aterwards; and ſometimes they ariſe on the critical 
day, ſometimes not: laſtly, ſome pains are ſeated in the 
external parts, others in the internal ; ſome in the noble, 
2nd others in the ignoble parts. 

All pain proceeds from ſgme injury done to the part 
Aected; and, according to Galen, is owing either to a 
ſudden alteration of the part, or a new temperament 
ſuddenly induced, or elſe to a ſolution of continuity. 
Others make only one cauſe, that is, a ſolution of con- 
tinuity, fince neither heat nor cold excite pain without 
2 ſolution of continuity. 

If it be aſked, What occaſions the pains of a punRure? 
It may be anſwered, that the puncture cannot ſeparate 
the fibres without ſhaking the nerves of the brain : if it 
be further aſked, way we feel pain upon a ſhaking of 
that part of the brain? We are at a ſtand. 

To account, therefore, for pain, F. Malebranche 
obſerves, we muſt have recourſe to a ſuperior being, 
who forms an arbitrary connexion between the ſhakes of 
the brain and the ſenſation of pain. 

Whatever, therefore, may diſtract or ſeparate the parts 
of the nerves or membranes from one another, may cauſe 
pan, A body may increaſe into a bulk too big to flow 
through a canal of a given diameter ; wherefore, while 
the ſides of a canal are thruſt outward beyond what the 
ae wont to be, if that body ſtrike upon thoſe ſides wit 
a briſk impetus, and that impetus be continually renewed, 
the ſolution will be conſiderable, or the niſus towards a 
lution violent; that is, there will be pain. 

It comes to the ſame thing, if the parts of that body 
be, by any cauſe whatſoever, ſeparated to ſo great an 


gate, 
as for 


interval near the ſides of a canal, as to conſtitute a di- 


menſion equal to. that which aroſe from the addition of a 
new 

Farther, from any body may ſomewhat be always 
taken way; a body ſo diminiſhed in dimenſion, and 
yelled with a conſiderable impetus, will break through 

e interſtices of the fibres, where it is leſs than the 
capacity of ſuch interſtices and moved obliquely ; and, 

cule the ſuperficies of the fibres are not wont to be 
contained under exact right lines, but to have prominent 
particles, then it divides one from another: and thus 
ay — may occaſion in us pain. And what is thus 
wranced, with relation to things within the veſſels, may 


ally applied to others out of the veſſels. 


S, an may be afſuaged by diluting and ſoftening acri- 
1 with warm water mixed with flour, applied by 
— of drink, fomentation, clyſter, or bath. 2. By 
be m. ud waſhing away obſtructions. 3. By relax- 
Sve nemous veſſels, 4. By cortecting the acrimony, 
r. II, NY, 70. : 


| others name Cleanthes of Corinth; and others again 


4 
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5. By freeing the obſtruent, obſtructed, and acrimoniotis 
parts, from the too great preſſure of the vital humour; 
by ſoftening, ſuppurating, and depurating them ; and, 
laſtly, by deadening the ſenſe by narcotics, either inter- 
nally or externally. 

PAINE Fox T ET Dus, in law, an eſpecial puniſh- 
ment for one who, being arraigned of felony, refuſes to 
put himſelf upon the ordinary trial of God and his 
country, and thereby ſtands mute by interpretation of 
law. This is called prefling to death; the proceſs is 
thus ordained: the perſon being ſent back to priton, 
and laid in a low dark houſe, where he {hall lie naked 
on the earth, only ſomething to cover his privy members z 
and lying on his back, one arm ſhall be draw: to one 
quarter of the houſe with a cord, and the other aru to 
another quarter, and his legs in the ſame manner; let 
there be laid on his body as much weight as he can bear, 
or more; next day he thall have three morſels of tarley- 
bread without drink, and the ſecond day he ſhall have 
drink three times, as much as he can drink, of the water 
next unto the priſon, except it be running water, with- 
out any bread ; and this ſhall be his diet, till he die. 

PAINTING, Pi#ura, the art of repteſenting figures; 


countries, towns, and other things in colours. It is not 


to be doubted, but that painiing is ancient as well as 
ſculpture, but it is hard to know the real time and place 
where they began to appear. The Egyptians and Greeks, 
who pretend to be the inventors of thoſe arts which are 
molt for the ſplendor of life, pretend that they were the 
firſt carvers and painters; however, it is certain that 
painting, after having ſome weak beginnings, appeared 
in its perfection amongſt the Greeks. and that the prin- 
cipal ichools where this art was taught, were at Sicyonez 
1 town of Peloponnaſus, at Rhodes, and Athens; from 
Greece it paſied into Icaly, where it was in great eſteem 
about the end of the republic, and under the firſt empe- 
rors, until at laſt, war an luxury having diſmembered 
the Roman empire, it became extinct, as well as other 
ſciences and arts, and did not begin to revive again, 
till the famous Cimabue laboured at it, and recovered 
from the hands of certain Greeks ſome flender remains 
of this art, Some Florentines, having ſeconded him, 
were thoſ that gained moſt reputation at it, yet it was 
long before any conſiderable painting was produced. 
Le Ghirlandaio, Michael Angelo's maſter, acquired the 
moſt credit; but Michael Angelo, his ſcholar, in the 
time of pope Julius II. at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, eclipſed the glory of all that went before him, 
and erected a ſchool at Florence, Peter Perugin and 
Raphael de Urbin, whom he excelled very much, and 
even Michael Angelo himſelf, formed a ſchool at Rome, 
conſiſting of ſeveral excellent painters ; at the ſame time 
the ſchool of ],ombardy was ſet up, and was famous 
under Georgion and Titian, who had Julian Bellino 
for his maſter ; beſides which, there were alſo in Italy 
ſome other particular ſchools, under different maſters ; 
among the reſt, that of Leonardo de Vinci at Milan, 
but the three firſt are eſteemed the moſt famous, the reſt 
having proceeded from them ; but, over and above theſe; 
there were on this fide the mountains ſome painters 
who had nothing to do with thoſe of Italy, as Albert 
Durer in Germany, Holbens in Swiſſerland, Lucas in 
Holland, and ſeveral others that wrought in France and 
Flanders in a different manner; but Italy, and Rome 
eſpecially, was the place where this art was practiſed in 
its greateſt perfection, and where from time to time were 
brought up excellent painters. The ſchool of Raphael 
was ſucceeded by that of the Caracchio's, which hath. 
almoſt laſted till now in its height and perfection; but 
at this day there is little of it in Italy, this art ſeeming 
to have paſſed into France, ſince king Lewis XIV. hath 
ſet up academies for thoſe that practiſe it, We have 


| ſaid before, that the firſt invention of this art of painting 


is not certainly known; but it is agreed, that he who 
firſt attempted drawing, made his firſt eſſay upon a wall, 
by drawing the ſhadow of a man which the light diſco- 
vered; and, to give the greater beauty to this ſtory, 
ſome write that it was a girl who thus deſigned the face 
of her lover. Some alledge that it was one Philocles, 
of Egypt, who firſt reduced this invention into practice; 


ſay, 


10 that 


that Ardices, a Corinthian, and Telephanes of Clarentia 
in Peloponneſus, began to draw without colours, with a 
coal only; and that dhe fir who made uſe of one colour 
in painting, was one Cleophantes of Corinth, and for 
that reaſon called Monochromatos : after him, it is ſaid: 
that Higienontes, Dinias, and Charmas, were the firſt 
that made pictures in one colour. only. Eumarus of 
Athens, at laſt, painted both men and women in à dif- 
ferent manner; his diſciple, Simon, the Cleonian, began 
to paint the body in various poſtures, and to repreſent 
the joints and limbs, the veins, and the ſoldings of the 
qrapery; however, it is certain, that in the time of 
Romulus, and about the fifteenth- Olympiad, that is, 
ſeven hundred and fifteeg years before Chriſt's inearna- 
tion, Candaules, ſirnamed Myrſilus, king of Lydia, 
bought, for its weight in gold, a picture of Bularchus's 
ainting, im which was repreſented the battle of the 
Lions mans. Panzus;: the brother of Phidias, was in 
eſteem in the eighty-third olympiad, four hundred and 
torty- eight years before our Saviour- Polygnotus, the 
Thaſian, was the firſt that put thought and paſſion in 
the face, and gave force and beauty to the colours; that 
did ſeveral things at Delphos and Athens. At the fame 
time Mycon made, himſelf nous aiſo in Greece. 
About the ninetieth olympiad appeared Aglaophan, 
Cephiſſodorus, Phrillus, and Evener, the father of 
Parrhaſius; all theſe painters were excellent in the art, 
but Apollodorus exceeded them all; he lived in the 
ninety-thizd olympiad, four hundred and eight years 
before the birth of our Lord; his manner was imitated 
by Zeuxis, Parrhaſius, and feveral others, till the reign 
of Auguſtus. It is not known what painters have 
wrought in Italy fince the reign of this emperor. 
When the Conſtantines and Theodocian took upon 
them the protection of the church, theſe chriſtian em- 
perors cauſed ſome .carving and painting works to be 
made for the ornaments ef the churches, but we have 
almoſt nothing conſiderable of the remains of thoſe 
pieces. It is probable, one reaſon of the decay of 
Painting was occaſioned by the ſecond council of Nice's 
decreeing religious worſhip to be paid to the images of 
our Saviour and the ſaints: this practice being loaked 
on by a great part of the church as a dangerous and un- 
warrantable innovation, ſeveral of the Greek emperors 
made a vigorous oppoſition againſt it, and the better to 
ſuppreſs theſe exceſſes, ordered the images, &c. to be 
. taken out of the churches and defaced, and hy this 
means the art itſelf fell under a great diſcouragement. 
But, after the year 1270, the famous Cimabue reſtored 
the art of painting, 'which was perfected by the painters 
of the ſucceeding age. About the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, there were famous painters in the 
Low Countries, and in Germany. 

The art of painting in oil was not however known 
to the ancients. John Van Eyck, commonly called 
John de Bruges, was the firſt who diſcovered it, and 
put it in practice, in the beginning of ,the fourteenth 
century : till him, all painters wrought in freſco, or in 
water-colours. | 

This was an invention of the utmoſt advantage to the 
art; ſince, by means hereof, the colours of a painting 
are preſerved much longer and better, and receive a luſtre 
and {weetneſs which the ancients could never attain to, 
what varniſh ſoever they made uſe of to cover their pieces. 

The whole ſecret only conſiſts in grinding the colours 
with nut oil or linſeed-oil: but it muſt be owned, the 
manner of working is very different from that in freſco, 
or in water; by reaſon the oil does not dry near ſo faſt ; 
which gives the painter an opportunity of touching and 
retouching all the parts of his figures as often as he 
pleaſes ; which, in the other kinds, is a thing imprac- 
ticable. 

The figures too are here capable of more force and 
. boldneſs, inaſmuch as the black becomes blacker, when 
ground with oil than with water; beſides that, all the 
colours, mixing better together, make the colouring 
ſweeter, more delicate and agreeable, and give an union 
and tenderneſs to the whole work, inimitable. in any of 
the other manners, 

Painting jn oil is performed on walls, 


— 


— 


on wood, 
canvas, tones, and all forts of metals. _ | 


| this they-apply 


* 


| . Fig. 1. The door of the upper aperture 


placed in the furnace. 


| To paint on a: wall. When well dry, 2 oh 
emo, or, three. waſhes, with, boiling 08, l te gu 
remain quite greaſy, and will imbibe no more, 
iecgcivr or drying Kolaurt, vie, wh 
chalk, red oker, or other chalks beaten Pretty ite 
Iris Jayes being well dry, they ſketch out, and 4 
their ſubjecb; and at Jalt paint it over; mixing a 
varniſh. wich their colours, to ſave the vamih 
afterwards. $37 2 HG 

Ochers, to fortify their wall better againſt moge 
cover it with a plaiſter of lime, marble-duſt, or: 
made of heaten tiles foaked wich linſeed- oil; ang t la 
prepare à compoſition: of Greek pitch, maſtich ul 
thick varniſh boiled . togetber, , which they apply * 
over the former plaiſter: when dry, they lay on 4 
colours as þefore. -: . + 0 0 oo, | 
Others, in fine, make their plaiſter with lime-mortay 
tile cement, and ſand ; and, this dry, apply another g 
lime, cement, and iron ſcum; which, being well 
and incorporated with whites. of eggs and linſced ol 
makes an excellent plaiſter, When dry, che coloun 
are applied as before. | | 
Jo paint on wood. They uſually give their gam 
a layer of white tempered. with ſize, or they | 
oil above-mentioned ; the reſt as in painting wb | 

To paint on cloth, or canvas. The canvas hey 
ſtretched, on a frame, they give it à layer of ſize, 
paſte-water. When dry, they go over it with a pumigy 
ſtone, to ſmooth off the knots. By means of the ll 
the little threads and hairs are all laid cloſe on the cloth; 
and the little holes ſtopped up, ſo as no colour cn 
paſs through: 

When the cloth is dry, they lay on oker, which isz 
natural earth, and hears a body ; ſometimes mixing with 
it a little white lead, to make it dry the ſooner. Vheg 
dry, they go over it with the pumice-ſtone, to make it 
ſmooth. | "OTIS 

After this, they ſometimes add a ſecond layer cans 
poſed of white lead, and a little charcoal black, to ne- 
der the ground of an afh colour; obſerving in ed 
manner to lay on as little colour as poſſible; that the 
cloth may not break, and that the colours, when they 
come to be painted over, may preſerve the better. 

In ſome paintings of Titian and Paolo Veroneſe, w 
find they made their ground with water, and painted 
over it with oil; which contributed much to the vit 
and freſhneſs of their works: for the water ground, by 
imbibing the oil of the colours, leaves them the more 
beautiful; the oil itſelf taking away a deal , of that 
vivacity. . 

As little oil therefore is to be uſed as poſſible, if it be 
deſired to have the colours keep freſh : for this realon 
ſome mix them with oil of aſpic, which evaporate 
immediately, yet ſerves to make them manageable with 
the pencil, AYR 

Jo paint on ſtones or metals, it is not necefary 
apply-{ize, as on cloth; it ſuffices to add-a flight Jaye 
or colours, before you draw your delign z ner even. B 
this done, on ſtones, where it is deſired the ground 
ſhould appear, as on certain marbles of extraordinary 


colours. . 
art of enamelling, or paints 


. 
” - 


h 


PAINTING in Ename, the 
with enamel colours. 
Under the article ENAMELLING we have deſcribe 
the colours, together with the beſt methods yet know 
for laying them on, and burning or baking the pla, 
We all here add a repreſentation of the whole proctly 
together with ſections, &c. of the furnaces 0 
this method of painting. | | 
Explanation of Plate LXXI. repreſenting the meihod 
of painting in enamel. b 
Upper Compartment. 
Fig. 1. An artiſt employed in laying on the 2 
Fig. 2. A painter holding the piece to the fire in 3 
furnace, after the colours are laid on. | 


Lower Compartment. 


in 


of the ents 
melling furnace. , 
Fig. 2. A fide view of the muſſle on which the lat 
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that Ardices, a Corinthian, and Telephanes of Clarentia 
in Peloponneſus, began to draw without colours, with a 


coal only; and that the firlt who made uſe of one colour | 


in painting, was one Clcophantes of Corinth, and for 
that reaſon called Monochromatos : after him, it is ſaid 
that Iligtenontes, Dinias, and Charmas, were the firſt 
that made pictures in ene colour, only. Eumarus of 
Athens, at laſt, painted both men and women in a dif- 
ferent manner; bis diſciple, Simon, the Cleonian, began 
to paint the body in various poltures, and to repreſent 
the joints and limbs, the veins, and the {oldings of the 
drapery; however, it js certain, that in the time of 
Romulus, and about the fifteenth- Olympiad, that is, 
ſeven hundred and fifteeg years before Chriſt's inearna- 
tion, Candaules, ſirnamed Myrſilus, king of Lydia, 
bought, ſor its weight in gold, a picture of Bularchus's 

ainting, in which was repreſented the battle of the 
1 Panæus, the brother of Phidias, was in 
eſteem in the eighty-third olympiad, four hundred and 
forty-cight years before our Saviour, Polygnotus, the 
Thaſian, was the firſt that put thought and paſſion in 


the face, and gave force and beauty to the colours; that 


did ſeveral things at Delphos and Athens. At the ſame 
time Mycon made himſelf ſmous aiſo in Greece, 
About the ninetieth olympiad appearcd - Aglaopban, 
Cephiſſodorus, Phrillus, and Evener, the father of 
Parrhaſius; all theſe painters were excellent in the art, 
but Apollodorus exceeded them all; he lived in the 
ninety-thizd olympiad, four hundred and eight years 
before the birth of our Lord ; his manner was imitated 
by Zeuxis, Parrhaſius, and ſeveral others, till the reign 
of Auguſtus. It is not known what paiaters have 
wrought in Italy fince the reign of this emperor. 
When the Conſtantines and "I heodocian took upon 
them the protection of the church, theſe chriitian em- 
perors cauſed ſome carving and painting works to be 
made for the ornaments of the churches, but we have 
almoſt nothing conſiderable of the remains or thoſe 
pieces; It is probable, one reaſon of the decay of 
Painting was occaſioned by the ſecond council of Nice's 
decreeing religious worſhip to be paid to the images of 
our Saviour and the ſaints: this practice being looked 
on by a great part of the church zs a dangerous and un- 
warrantable innovation, ſeveral of the Grreek emperors 
made a vigorous oppoſition againſt it, and the better to 
ſuppreſs theſe exceſſes, ordered the images, &c. to be 


. taken out of the churches and defaced, and hy this 


means the art itſelf ſell under a great diſcouragement. 
But, after the year 1270, the famous Cimabue reſtored 
the art of painting, 'which was perfected by the painters 
of the ſucceeding age. About the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, there were famous painters in the 
Low Countries, and in Germany. 

The art of painting in oil was not however known 
to the ancients, John Van Eyck, commonly called 
John de Bruges, was the firſt who diſcovered it, and 
put it in practice, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century : till him, all painters wrought in freſco, or in 
water-colours. 

This was an invention of the utmoſt advantage to the 
art; fince, by means hereof, the colours of a painting 
are preſerved much longer and better, and receive a luſtre 
and iwcetneſs which the ancients could never attain to, 
what varnith ſoever they made uſe of to cover their pieces. 

The whole ſecret only conſiſts in grinding the colours 
with nut oil or linſced-oil: but it muſt be owned, the 
manner of working is very difterent from that in freſco, 
or in water; by reaſon the oil does not dry near ſo faſt ; 
which gives the painter an opportunity of touching and 
retouching all the parts of his figures as often as he 
pleaſes; which, in the other kinds, is a thing imprac- 
ticable. | 

The figures too are here capable of more force and 
boldneſs, inaſmuch as the black becomes blacker, when 
ground with oil than with water; beſides that, all the 
colours, mixing better together, make the colouring 
ſweeter, more delicate and agreeable, and give an union 
and tenderneſs to the whole work, inimitable. in any of 
the other manners, 

Painting in oil is performed on walls, on wood, 


canvas, ſtones, and all torts of metals. 


— 


— 


PI 


To paint on à wall. When well dry, ther . 
two or three waſhes; with bailing oil, tu! he oe of 
remain quite greaſy, and will imbide | 


Pretty ſtaff 


and d&< 


varniſh with their colours, to fave "he 23 bn 
afterwards. koi milking 

Ochers, to fortify their wall better again moi 
cover it with a plaiſter of lime, marble- duſt, or a c 0 
made of beaten tiles ſoaked with linſeed-oil; ang v1 
prepare a compoſition of Greek pitch, maſtich 
thick varniſh boiled togetber, , which they apply 8 
over* the former plaiſter: when dry, they lay on » 
colours as before. | | , 
Others, in fine, make their plaiſter with lime-mocter 
tile - cement, and ſand; and, this dry, apply another gf 
lime, cement, and iron ſcum; which, being well beaten 
and incorporated with. whites of eggs and linſced a 
makes an excellent plaiſter, When dry, the coloun 
| are eee as before. 

To paint on wood. They uſually give their 
a layer of white tempered with Pg — they Mr 
oil above- mentioned; the reſt as in painting on walls, 

To paint on cloth, or cauvas. The canvas being 
ſtretched on a frame, they give it a layer of fize, 9 
paſte- water. When dry, they go over it with a pumicg, 
ſtone, to ſmooth off the knots. By means of the ſut 
the little threads and hairs are all laid cloſe on the cloth 
and the little holes ſtopped up, ſo as no colour cu 
paſs through; 

When the cloth is dry, they lay on oker, which is 1 
natural earth, and bears a body; ſometimes mixing with 
it a little white lead, to make it dry the ſooner. Vie 
dry, they go over it with the pumice-ſtone, to make it 
ſmooth. 

After this, they ſometimes add a ſecond layer cam. 
poſed of white lead, and a little charcoal black, to ren- 
der the ground of an aſh colour; obſerving in each 
manner to lay on as little colour as poſſible; that the 
cloth may not break, and that the colours, when they 
come to be painted over, may preſerve the better, 

In ſome paintings of Titian and Paolo Veroneſe, we 
find they made their ground with water, and painted 
over it with oil; which contributed much to the vivacity 
and freſhneſs of their works: for the water ground, by 
imbibing the oil of the colours, leaves them the more 
beautiful; the oil iticlf taking away a deal of their 
vivacity. 

As little oil therefore is to be uſed as poſſible, if it be 
deſired to have the colours keep freſh: for this reaſon 
ſome mix them with oil of aſpic, which evaporates 
immediately, yet ſerves to make them manageable with 
the pencil, 

Jo paint on ſtones or metals, it is not neceſſary to 
apply ſize, as on cloth; it ſuffices to add a flight Jayer 
or colours, before you draw your deſign; ner even Þ 
this done, on ſtones, where it is Jefired the ground 
ſhould appear, as on certain marbles of extraordinary 
colours. | . 

Pal Nx TIN OG in Ename, the art of enamelling, or paint- 
ing with enamel colours. ä 

Under the article ENAMELLING we. have deſcribed 
the colours, together with the beſt methods yet known 
for laying them on, and burning or baking the plates, 
We ſhall here add a repreſentation of the waole proce, 
together with ſections, &c. of the furnaces neceliary in 
this method of painting. a 

Explanation of Plate LXXI. repreſenting the method 


of painting in enamel. 


Upper Compartment. 
Fig. 1. An artiſt employed in laying on the colours. 
Fig. 2. A painter holding the piece to the fire ip dle 
furnace, after the colours are laid on, 


— 


Lower Compartment. 
Fig. 1. The door of the upper aperture of the ena 
melling furnace, a 
Fig. 2. A fide view of the mufſle on which the plate 
placed in the furnace. F. 3 
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„ Flevation of the exterior ſide of the muffle. 

6 3 Elevation of the interior fide of the muſfle. 
„ ccometrical elevation of the face, or fore- 
* the furnace. | 

3 A vertical ſection of both the body and dome 
b furnace, made by a plane paſſing through the 
the ITNlawvys 

lo F it. * 

1 T A vertical ſection of the furnace, made by a 
* nz parallel to the face repreſented in fir. 5. 

a - Plan of fire-place of the bottom of the furnace. 


4 a. A horizontal ſection of the furnace, parallel 


e former. 
„0, Plan of the dome, or head, of the furnace. 


Air, Par, denotes two equal and ſimilar things 
erer, either collectively, as a pair of gloves, 
© fimilar parts that compoſe one whole, or a ſet of 
„joined to make another complete, &c. 

AIR, in anatomy, an aſtemblage of two nerves, 
he their origin in the brain or ſpinal marrow, and 
by liftributed into the {ſeveral parts of the body one 
ne fide, and the other on the other. 

\LACE, Palatium, the place of reſidence of kings 
other great perſonages. | 

LAS TRA, in antiquity, was a public building 
vr the Greeks, where the youth exerciſed themſelves 
eltling, running, quoits, &c. 

LANQUIN, a kind of chaiſe, or chair, borne by 
on their ſhoulders, much uſed by the people of 
i and the eaſt, as a vehicle for their eaſy conveyance 
place to place. 

\LATE, Palatum, in anatomy, the fleſh that com- 
the roof, or the upper and inner part of the mouth. 
LE, Palus, a little pointed ſtake or piece of wood, 
in making incloſures, ſeparations, &c. 

he pale was an inſtrument of puniſhment and exe- 
n, among the ancient Romans, and ſtill continues 
ong the Turks, Fence, empaling, the paſſing a 
pale up the fundament through the body. 


eſcutcheon; being the repreſentation of a pale, or 
placed upright, and comprehending the whole 
It of the coat from the top of the chief to the point. 
LED Flowers, in botany, are thoſe which have their 
s ſet about, or ſurrounding, a head of thrum, as in 
polds, &c. 

LEs, or Piles, in carpentry, denpte rows of ſtakes, 
ndeep into the ground to make wooden bridges oyer 
they ſerve to ſupport the beams laid acroſs them, 
one row to another, and are ſtrongly bound with 
pieces, 

LILICIUM, in aftronomy, the ftar called the 
eye, or aldebaran. See ALDEBARAN, 

LING, a ſort of fencing for fruit-trees planted in 
herein three ſmall poſts are erected at a foot and 
Glance one from another, and near the top nailed 
d other with croſs-bars. | 


— 


ut galling: the trees are to be bound to a ſtake for 
or two, after which, fern or ſtraw may be ſtuffed 
8 the tree and the uppermoſt rails to keep it 
At. | 

the place be open to deer, rabbits, or the like, a 
to be nailed to the bar between every two pales, 
LISADE, or PALISADO, in fortification, an in- 
ſe of ſtakes or piles driven into the ground, each ſix 
Fn inches ſquare, and eight feet long, three whereof 
Aunder-ground. 

Mg-PALISADES, an invention of M. Coehorn, 


y from the beſiegers ſhot. 
orders them ſo, that as 
f of a rod, or in about ten feet, turn up and 
6 Labs, 10 as not to be in ſight of the enemy till 
he "ng on their attack, and yet are always ready 

1 ſervice of paliſades. 

__ gardening denotes a ſort of ornament ; 
"i ot trees which bear oranches and leaves from 
3 * and ſpread in manner of a wall along the 
vi 3 the like, ſo as to appear like 0 wall 


2 


LE; in _— one of the honourable ordinaries | 


hung the pales in form of a triangle, room is to be | 
or the tree to play and bow by the high winds, | 


= do preſerve the paliſades of the parapet of the 


many of them as ſtand in 


= 


the tints required in the work. 


PALISSE, in heraldry, a bearing like a range of 
paliſades before a fortification, repreſented on a feſle, 
riſing up a conſiderable height, and pointed at top, with 
the held appearing betwcen them. 

PALIURUS, Chriſt's-thorn, in botany, a plant 
which grows naturally in Paleſtine; it riſes with a pliant 
ſhrubby ſtalk, to the height of eight or ten teet, ſending 
out many weak ſlender branches, armed with thorns, 
garniſhed with oval leaves placed alternately, ſtanding 
upon foot-ſtalks near an inch long, theſe have three 
longitudinal veins, and are of a pale green; the flowers 
come out at the wings of the ſtalk in cluſters, almoſt the 
length of the young branches ; they are of a g:ceniſh- 
yellow colour, and appear in June; they are ſucceeded 
by broad, roundiſh, buckler-ſhaped, ſced-veſſels, which 
have borders like the brim of a hat, the foot-ſtalks being 
faſtened to the middle; theſe have three cells, containing 
in each a ſingle ſeed, - 

This is by many perſons ſuppoſed to be the plant from 
which the crown of thorns, put upon the head of ouf 
Saviour, was compoſed ; the truth of which is ſuppcrted 
by many travellers of credit, who affirm, that this is one 
of the moſt common ſhrubs in the country of Judea 
and, from the pliableneſs of its branches, which may be 
eaſily wrought into any figure, it may afford a probability. 

his ſhrub alſo grows wild in moſt parts of the Le- 
vant, alſo in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and ſouth of France; 
it is propagated by ſowing its ſeeds, or by laying down 
its tender branches in the ſpring, which will take root in 
a year's time. 

PALL, in heraldry, denotes a kind of croſs, repre- 
ſenting the pallium, or archiepiſcopal ornament tent from 
Rome to the Metropolitans. 

PALLADIUM, in antiquity, a ſtatue of the goddeſs 
Pallas, ſuppoſed to have dropped down from heaven, 
preſerved in "Troy, whereon the fate of that city is ſaid 
to have depended, 

PALLET, among painters, a little oval table or 
piece of wood, or ivory, youy thin and ſmooth ; on, and 
round which, the painters place the ſeveral colours they , 
have occaſion for, to be ready for the pencil. 

The middle ſerves to mix the colours on, and to make 
It has no handle, but 
inſtead thereof, a hole at one end to put the thumb 
through to hold it, 

PALLET, among potters, crucible-makers, &c, a 
wooden inftrument, almoſt the only one they uſe, for 
forming, heating, and rounding their works: they have 
ſeveral kinds, the largeſt are oval, with a handle; otheis 
are round, or hollowed triangularly ; others are in the 
form of knives to pare off what is ſuperfluous in their 
moulds, | 

PALLET, in gilding, an inſtrument made of a ſquirrel's 
tail, to take up the gold leaves and extend them on the 
matter to be gilt, | | | | 

PALLET, in heraldry, is half the breadth of the uſual 
pale. The pallet muſt never be charged with any thing, 
nor divided but into four parts; for one fourth part of 
the pallet, or two eighth parts of the pale, is called an 


| endorſe, 


PALLET, is alſo a part belonging to the balance of a 
watch or movement. 


PALLIATION, the mitigating or diſguiſing of any 


thing. 


PALLIER; or PAILLIER, in architecture, a landing- 
place in a ſtair-caſe, | 

In large ſtair-caſes, or perrons, where there are ſeveral 
palliers in the ſame range, they ought, at leaſt, to be the 
width of two ſteps: thoſe in the turns of ſtair-caſes 
ſhould be as broad as long. Vitruvius calls the landing- 

laces of the theatres diazomata, 

PALLIFICATION, in architecture, the piling of 
the ground-work, or ſtrengthening the ground with piles 
drove in, when it is moiſt or _ | 

PALLIUM, or PaLL, a pontifical ornament worn 
by popes, patriarchs, primates, and metropolitans of the 
Romiſh church over their other garments, as a ſign of 
their juriſdiction, 

It is a fillet three fingers broad, encompaſſing the 
ſhoulder with pendants a palm long before and be- 
hind, with little laminæ of lead rounded at the 3 

! | | an 


PAN 


and covered with black ſilk, and with four red croſſes, 
It is made of white lambs wool, &c. 

The pope pretends to the ſole right of conferring the 
pallium, before receiving which, a Metropolitan cannot 
conſecrate biſhops or churches, nor perform any archi- 
epiſcopal function. 

'The uſe of the pallium is reſtrained to particular oc- 
caſions; and none but the pope has the right of wear- 
ing it always, and in all places, 

PALM, Palmus, an ancient meaſure of length, taken 
from the extcnt of the hand, 

The Roman palm was of two kinds ; the great palm 
anſwered to our ſpan, and contained twelve fingers 
bre-dth, or nine Roman inches equal to about 8 F inches 
Engliſh : the ſmall palm contained four fingers equal to 
about two Engliſh inches nine tenths, 

The Greek palm or doron was of two kinds; the 
ſmall contained four fingers equal to two inches 3. The 
great contained nine fingers, The double Greek palm, 
or dichas, contained in proportion, 

The modern palm is different in different places. At 
Rome, it contains ſeven inches 5; at Naples, eight 
inches; at Genoa, eight s inches; at Morocco and 
Fez, ſeven ; inches; in Languedoc and ſome other 
parts of France, eight 4 inches; and, in England, it is 
three inches. At Leghorn, there is a palm for woolens, 
and another for filks, the latter one third longer than 
the former, 

PALM, Palma, Vola, Metacarpion, in anatomy, the 
inſide of the hand. See the article Hand. 

PaLM-Sunday, the Sunday preceding Eaſter day; ſo 
called in memory of our Saviour's riding in triumph into 
Jeruſalem, when the multitude attending him ſtrewed 
palm-branches in the way. 

PALMARIS MuscvLus, one of the flexor muſcles 
of the hand, ſo called as being inſerted into the palm of 
the hand by a broad expanded tendon : its office ſeems 
to be the conſtriction of the palm. There is alſo another 
muſcle of the hand called palmaris brevis, and quadratus, 
in form of a ſmall maſs of fleſh, which adheres to the 
aponeuroſis of the former muſcle, above the abductor 
muſcle of the little finger; it is ſaid to afliſt in drawin 
together the hand ; but Heiſter obſerves, that both theſe 
muſcles are found wanting in diſſections. 

'PALPABLE, ſomething perceivable by the ſenſes, 
particularly that of feeling. 
PALPEBRA, the eye-lids, in anatomy. See EYE. 

PALPITATION, in medicine, a ſpaſtic contraction 
of the heart, when it leaps and beats violently, - 

PALSY, zahn, in medicine, a diſeaſe wherein 
the body, or ſome of its members, loſe their motion, and 
ſometimes their ſenſation of feeling, 

This diſeaſe never is acute, is often tedious, and in 
old people almoſt incurable; and the patient for the 
moſt part drags a miſerable life. For the vigour of his 
mind, together with his memory, are loſt, or vaſtly im- 
paired ; he totters and ſhakes, and becomes a diſmal 
ſlight; as if no longer a man, but an animal half dead. 

PALUMBUS, the ring-dove, a beautiful ſpecies of 


| Pigeon, with the neck white on each fide, and a brown | 


1pot behind. See the article COLUMBA. s 


PALY, or PALE, in heraldry, is when the ſhield is 


divided into four or more equal parts, by perpendicular 
lines falling from the top to the bottom. 

Paly-bendy is when the eſcutcheon is divided by per- 
pendicular lines, which is paly ; and alſo by diagonals, 
which is called bendy. 

PAMPINIFORME Corevs, in anatomy, a plexus, 
or knot, formed by the ſpermatic veins and arteries, and 
included in a common coat, within the teſticle, See 
the article T ESTICLE, 

PANACEA, among phyſicians, denotes an univerſal 
medicine, or a remedy for all diſeaſes ; a thing impoſſible 
to be obtained, according to no leſs an author than 
Boerhaave. 

PANADA, adiet conſiſting of bread boiled in water 
to the conſiſtence of a pulp, and ſweetened with a little 
ſugar. It is given to young children, and to ſick perſons, 


whoſe digeſtion is weak, or where ſtronger foods would 
be improper, It is ſometimes made thin, to ſerve as a 
drink. 
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| and carried by the pancreatic duct into the duo 
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PANATHEN FA, in Grecian antiquity, wy... 
Athenian feftival, in honour of Minerya, o UW 
protectreſs of Athens, and called Athena, 

PANCHYMAGOGUE, in pharmacy, a ng. 
to ſome cathartic extracts, that have the — 
purging off all kinds of humours. IJ 

PANCRATIUM, in botany, a genus  ,; 
the characters of its flowers are; the cup is 25 2 
obtuſe, compreſſed ſpatha, opening on the 0 J 
withers; the corolla conſiſts of fix lanceolate d. 
and a cylindrical, funnel-ſhaped neQarium | 
ſide of which, above the baſe, the petals 
the ſtamina are fix ſubulated filaments, inſerted 
brim of the nectarium, and topped with oblon» a | 
anther ; the germen is obtuſe and trigonal” hs 
ſlender, and longer than the ſtamina, and crown N 
an obtuſe ſtigma. The fruit is a roundiſh three. co 
capſule, formed of three valves, having three cela w 
contain a number of globoſe ſeeds, f 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of the pancratium. w 
are all bulbous rooted ; the moſt eſteemed are the U 
Indian kinds; the flowers are large, growing in bund 
on the top of the ſtalks; they are of a pure whiz 
have a moſt delightful fragrancy. Theſe plants kr 
a hot-houſe to preſerve them, and are increaled h 
off-ſets which ariſe from the root. | 

PANCREAS, in anatomy, is a long flat plant 
that kind which anatomiſts call conglomerate, ity 
under the ſtomach between the liver and ſpleen 
figure reſembles that of a dog's tongue, and is di 
into two ſides, one ſuperior, the other inferior: 
edges, one arterior, the other poſterior ; and two 
mities, one large which repreſents the baſis of a 
and one ſmall and a little rounded like the point 
tongue. 

he pancreas is ſituated tranſverſely under the fin 
in the duplicature ef the poſterior portion of the 
colon. The large extremity is connected to the 
incurvation of the duodenum, and from thence ity 
before the reſt of that inteſtine, all the way to in 
incurvation ; ſo that a great part of the duodenun 
between the pancreas and the vertebtæ of the 
The ſmall extremity is fixed to the on entum, ne 
ſpleen, 

The pancreas is compoſed of a great number d 
glandular molecules, combined in ſuch a manners 
exhibit the appearance of one uniform: maſs on the 
fide, the convexities more or leſs Jaiicd, When! 
molecules are ſeparated a little from eacy other, we 
along the middle of the breadth of the pancie -, 21 
cular duct in which ſeveral ſmaller ducts termini 
rally, on each fide, like ſmall branches in a ſte, 

The uſe of the pancreas is to ſecrete a peculiar! 
called the pancreatic juice, which is of à fav 
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where it ſerves to dilute the chyle, to render i! 
fluid, and fit it to enter the mouths of the lac/ez's; 
perhaps, to temper and dilute the bile, to ch 
viſcidity, bitterneſs, colour, &c. and make it an 
the chyle, in order to reduce the ſeveral taſtes, 
and properties of the ſeveral foods, into ond -vi 
neous one, 

PANDECTS, in the civil law, collections 
Juſtinian's order, of five hundred and thirt)-iv 
ciſions of the ancient lawyers, on fo many 0 
occurring in the civil law; to which that emp 
the force and authority of law, by an epift'e pn 
them. The pandects conſiſted of fifty -ooks, 40 
the firſt part of the body of the civil law. 

PANEGYRIC, an oration in praiſe of ſone* 
ordinary thing, perſon, or virtue, _ . 

Panegyrics were anciently made in the p bie 
ſolemn aſſemblies of the Greeks, either att 
their feaſts, or religious meetings. To render 
more ſolemn, they uſed to begin with the praiſes 
deity, in whoſe honour the games, & c. were ch 
then they deſcended to the prailes of the 
country where they were celebrated; then wy | 
or magiſtrates who preſided at them; and 7 
the champions, eſpecially thoſe Who had 8 l 
prize. ' Pane 
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ric is ranked among the demonſtrative kinds of 
whereof there are commonly reckoned two 
ds, viz. the artificial, where every thing is reduced to 
—_— heads; and the other natural, where the order 
kiſtory is obſerved. = 
? PANEL, in Jaw, ſignifies a ſchedule, or ſmall roll of 
kment, in which is contained the names of the 
= returned by the ſheriff, to paſs upon trial ; ſo 
* impanelling of a jury is no more than the 
erf entering them upon his panel or roll. 
be NI denotes an ill- grounded terror or fright. 
PANICUM, panic, in botany, a genus of plants, 
de lower of which is compoſed of two ſharp pointed 
* and incloſes the ſeed, which is ſingle and roundiſh, 
but omewhat flatted. ö 
Panic ſecd is accounted drying, refrigerant, and aſtrin- 
nt; and therefore recommended in ſpitting of blood, 
octurnal pollutions. 
nd NAG, Panagium, jn law-books, er- the 
food that ſwine feed upon in woods, as maſt of beech 
and acorns 3 or money taken by the king's agiſtors, for 
the privilege of feeding hogs in the king's foreſt, 

PANNEL, in joinery, is a typanum, or ſquare piece 

of thin wood, ſometimes carved, framed, or grooved in 
a larger piece, between two upright pieces and two 
croſs pieces. : 
PaxNEL, in maſonry, is one of the faces of a hewn ſtone; 
PANNELS of a Saddle, are two cuſhions or bolſters, 
glled with cow's, deer's, or horſe-hair, and paced under 
the ſaddle, on each fide, to prevent the bows and bands 
from calling the horſe, 

PANNICULUS Carnosvus, in comparative ana- 
tomy, a robuſt fleſhy tunic, ſituated in beaſts, between 
the tunic and the fat; by means of which they can move 
their ſkin in whole or part: it is altogether wanting in 

kind, 
"PANTHEA, in antiquity, ſtatues compoſed of the 
figures or ſymbols of ſeveral divinities. 

PANTHEON, in Roman antiquity, a temple of a 
circular form, dedicated to all the gods: it was built by 
Agrippa, ſon-in-law to Auguſtus; but is now converted 
into a church, and dedicated to the Virgin and all the 


Panegy 


orations, 


rs. 
pay, Carica, in botany, a genus of the dioecia 
claſs, producing male and female flowers on different 
plants; the — 4 flower is monopetalous and infundi- 
duli form, with the limb cut into five parts; the corolla 
of the ſemale flower is pentapetalous, the petals bein 
lanceolato- linear, obtuſe on both ſides, very long, ere 
below the middle, but above the middle bending out- 
wards and downwards, The fruit is a very large, ob- 
long, fleſhy berry, angulated with five furrows, having 
hv cells containing a number of ſmall, ovate, furrowed | 
ſeeds, incloſed in a pulp. 
The papaw riſes with a thick, ſoft, herbaceous ſtem, 
to the height of eighteen or twenty feet, which is naked 
till within two or three feet of the top, and hath marks 
of the veſtages of the fallen leaves greaf part of its 
length, The leaves come out on every fide of the ſtem, 
upon long footſtalks ; thoſe which are ſituated under- 
moſt are almoſt horizontal, but thoſe on the top are 
ereCt ; theſe leaves are very large, and divide into many 
lobes, which are deeply Cnvated or cut into irregular 
diviſions : the whole plant abounds with a milky acrid 
Juice, which is eſteemed good for the ring-worm. The 
ſem of the plant, and alſo the footſtalks of the leaves, 
ae hollow in the middle; the flowers of the male plants 
ae produced from between the leaves of the female 
Papaw, The fruit is about the ſize of a common melon, 
and abounds with an acid milky juice. 

PAPER, a thin leaf, artificially made of ſome vege- 
tadle ſubſtance; that which is to write upon with ink, 
being chiefly white, 

The materials on which mankind, in different ages 
and countries, have contrived to write their ſentiments, 
we deen various, as on ftones, bricks, the leaves of 
flowers and trees, the rinds or barks; alſo, tables of 
wood, wax, and ivory; to which may be added plates 
of lead, linen rolls, &c. At length the Egyptian papyrus 
us invented; then parchment, cotton paper; and, 


the common or linen paper. 


x 
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There are few ſorts of plants but have been uſed for 
paper and books; and hence the ſeveral terms, biblus, 
codex, liber, folium, tabula, tillura, philyra, ſcheda, &c. 
which expreſs the ſeveral parts on which they have been 
written; and though, in Europe, all theſe diſappeared 
upon the introduction of papyrus and parchment ; yet 
ſtill the uſe of divers of them obtain to this day in ſome 
other countries, | 

Paper, with regard to the manner of making, and the 
materials employed therein, is reducible to divers kinds, 
Egyptian, European, and Chineſe paper; there is alſo 
mention made of cotton paper, bark paper, and aſbeſtine 
or incombuſtible paper. 

Egyption PaPrR, that which was principally uſed 
among the ancients, made of the ruſh papyrus or biblus, 
growing chiefly about the banks of the Nile. 

Beſides paper, they make fails, ropes, and other naval 
rigging, as alſo mats, blankets, clothes, and even ſhips, 
of the ſtalks of the papyrus. 

Manner of making the Egyptian Payer. They began 
with lopping off the two extremes of the papyrus, 
namely, the head and root, as of no uſe in this manu- 
facture; the remaining ſtem they lit lengthwiſe into two 
equal parts, and from each of theſe they ſtripped the 
thin ſcaly pellicles whereof it conſiſted, with the point 
of a needle or pen-kniſe: the innermoſt of thoſe pellicles 
were looked on as the beſt, and thoſe neareſt the rind, 
the worſt : they were accordingly kept apart, and con- 
ſtituted different ſorts of paper. As the pellicles were 
taken off, they extended them on a table; then two, or 
more of them, were laid over each other tranſverſely, fo 
as that the fibres made right angles: in this ſtate they 
were glued together by the muddy waters yr Ys Nile, 
or, where the waters of the Nile were not e had, 
with a paſte made of the fineſt wheat-flour, mixed with 
hot water and a ſprinkling of vinegar. The pellicles 
being next preſſed to get out the water, then dricd, and, 
laſtly, flatted and ſmoothed by beating them with a 
wallet, conſtituted paper; which they ſometimes po- 
liſhed further, by rubbing it with a hemiſphere of glaſs, 
or the like. 

Bark PAPER, was only the inner whitiſh rind incloſed 
between the bark and the wood of divers trees, as the 
maple, plane, beech, and elm; but eſpecially the tilia, 
philyra, or linden-tree, which was that moſtly uſed for 
this purpoſe. On this, ſtripped off, flatted, and dried, 
the ancients wrote books, ſeveral of which are till 
extant, 

Cotton PAPER, Charta Bombycina, ſo called from g, 
which anciently ſignified ſilk, though afterwards it 
came to ſignify cotton, is a ſort of paper which has been 
in uſe upwards of fix hundred years. What is more, 
cotton paper appears to have been very common at that 
time, and, conſequently, muſt have been invented long 
before, In the French king's library are manuſcripts on 
this paper, which appear to be of the tenth century. 
Be this as it will, from the twelfth century, cotton ma- 
nuſcripts are more frequent than parchment ones. 

Linen or European PAPER, is chiefly made of linen or 
hempen rags, beaten to a pulp with large hammers, &c. 

When or by whom linen paper was invented is not 
known, as Polydore Virgil confeſſes. Scaliger aſcribes 
the invention to the Germans, Maffei to the Italians ; 
others to ſome refugee Greeks at Baſil, who took the 
hint from the manner of making cotton paper in their 
own country; and Conringius thinks we received it 
from the Arabs. Be this as it will, linen paper appears 
to have been firſt introduced among us towards the 


beginning of the fourteenth century, which agrees with 


the obſervations of Count Maffei, who found no marks 
of its uſe before the year 1300. Some indeed go much 


farther back, and take the libri lintei, mentioned by 


Livy, and other Roman writers, to have been written 
on livin paper; but this notion has been ſufficiently 
refuted. Others make the invention more modern than 
it really is, dating its origin about three hundred years 
ago; but Mabillon ſhews the contrary, from many 
manuſcripts about four hundred years old, written on 
linen paper; and Balbinus produces divers inſtances of 
ſuch manuſcripts written before the year 1340. Add to 
this, that, in the Cotton library, there are writings on 


3R paper, 
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paper, in the times of moſt of our kings and queens, as 
rh as the year 1335; and Dr. Prideaux aſſures us, he 

— year 1335 . 

as ſeen a regiſtration of ſome acts of John Crandon, 
Prior of Ely, made on paper, which bears date in the 
14th year of king Edward the ſecond, that is, A. D. 1320. 
The invention, according to that learned doctor, ſeems 
to have been brought from the Eaſt, moſt of the old 
manuſcripts in the Arabic and Oriental languages being 
written on this ſort of paper, ſome of which are certainly 
much older than any of the dates above-mentioned. This 
author thinks it moſt probable, that the Saracens of 
Spain firſt brought it out of the Eaſt into that country, 
from whence it was propagated through the reſt of Eu- 
rope. As to the time of its being introduced in England, 
we read of a paper-mill erected at Dartford, as early as 
the year 1588, which was probably the firſt, and is cele- 
brated by Thomas Churchyard, a noted poet of that 
age, in a work in verſe, intitled, A deſcription and dif- 
courſe of paper, and the benefit it brings; with the 
ſetting forth of a paper-mill, built near Dartford by 
a high German, called M. Spillman, jeweller to the 
queen ; London, 1588, 4to. 

This manufacture is not now peculiar to the Dutch, 
having got footing in moſt parts of Europe; but France, 
Holland, and Genoa are places where it has beſt ſuc- 
ceeded. The Engliſh manufacture is daily growing into 
reputation, and we now almoſt rival the Dutch in mak- 
ing paper, ſo that we impart much leſs from Holland 
than formerly ; and there is great hopes, from the im- 
provement lately made in this buſineſs, that we ſhall 
ſoon make as good paper at home, as any part of Europe 
can produce. 

Method of making Linen Payer. The linen rags, be- 
ing carried to the mill, are ficlt ſorted, then waſhed very 
clean in puncheons, whoſe ſides are grated with ſtrong 
wires, and the bottoms bored full of holes, After this 
they are fermented, that is, laid in ſquare heaps, cloſe 
covered with ſacking till they ſweat and rot, which is 
commonly done in four or five days. When duly fer- 
mented, they are twiſted into handfuls, cut ſmall, and 
thrown into oval mortars, made of well ſeaſoned oak, 
about half a yard deep, with an iron plate at bottom, 
an inch thick, eight inches broad, and thirty long. In 
the middle is a Ba CP oY with five holes in it, and 
a piece of hair- ſieve faſtened on the inſide, ſo that no- 
thing can paſs out except dirty-water. Theſe mortars are 
continually ſupplied with water by little troughs from a 
ciſtern filled by buckets faſtened to the floats of the great 
wheel, which raiſes the wooden hammers for pounding 
the rags in the mortars. When the rags are beaten to a 
certain degree, called the firſt ſtuff, the pulp is removed 
into boxes, made like corn-chandler's bins, with the 
bottom board aſlant, and a little ſeparation on the front, 
for the water to drain away. The pulp of the rags be- 
ing in, they take away as many of the front boards as 
are needful, and preſs the maſs down hard with their 
hands: the next day they put on another board, and add 
more pulp, till the box is full; and here it remains 
mellowing a week, more or leſs, according to the weather. 
After this, the ſtuff is again put into clean mortars, and 
is beaten a-freſh, and removed into boxes, as before ; 
in which ſtate it is called the ſecond ſtuff, The maſs is 
beat a third time, till ſome of it being mixed with fair 
water, and brewed to and fro, appears like flour and 
water, without any lumps in it; it is then fit for the pit- 
mortar, where it is perfectly diſſolved, and is then carried 
to the vat, to be formed into ſheets of paper. 

But lately, inſtead of pounding the rags to a pulp with 
large hammers, as above, they make uſe of an engine, 
which performs the work in much leſs time. This en- 
gine conſiſts of a round ſolid piece of wood, into which 
are faſtened ſeveral long pieces of ſteel, ground very ſharp. 
This is placed in a large trough with the rags, and a 
ſufficient quantity of water. At the bottom of the 
trough is a plate with ſteel bars, ground ſharp like the 
former ; and the engine being carried round with pro- 
digious velocity, reduces the rags to a pulp in a very 
ſhort time, It muſt be obſerved, that the motion of the 
engine cauſes the water in the trough to circulate, and 
by that means. returns the ſtuff to the engine. 
trough is conſtantly fed with clean water at one end, 
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large tub; in which they dip as much paper at once az 
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while the dirty waterlfrom the rags is carried off ,,, 
other, through a hole, defended with wire gratings B 
order to hinder the pulp from going off with he's in 
water. * 
When the ſtuff is ſufficiently prepared as above 
carried to the vat and mixed with a proper quantit, . 
water, which they call priming the vat. The OF 1 
4 primed, when the liquor has ſuch a proporti. 
of the pulp, as that the mould, on being dipped into k. . 
will juſt take up enough to make a ſheet of paper of 1 
thickneſs required, The mould is a kind of fieye, , 
actly of the ſize of the paper to be made, and aho, . 
inch deep, the bottom being formed of fine braſs v. f 
guarded underneath with ſticks to prevent its ba 
down, and to keep it horizontal; and furth 
ſtrengthen the bottom, there are large wires pla 
parallel lines, at equal diſtances, which form thoſe! 
viſible in all white paper, when held up to the light; * 
mark of the paper is alſo made in this bottom, by any 
weaving a large wire in any particular form. Tü 
mould the maker dips into the liquor, and gives it 
ſhake as he takes it out, to clear the water from the pul 
He then flides it along a groove to the cocher, who — 
out the ſheet upon a felt, laid on a plank, and lays another 
felt on it, and returns the mould to the maker, who, b. 
this time, has prepared a ſecond ſheet, in another mould: 
and thus they proceed, laying alternately a ſheet and , 
felt, till they have made ſix quires of paper, which i; 
called a poſt; and this they do with ſuch Iwiftneſ:, that 
in many ſorts of paper, two men make twenty poſts, « 
more, in a day, A poſt of paper being made, either the 
maker or coucher whiſtles ; on which four or five men 
advance, one of whom draws it under the preſs, and the 
reſt preſs it with great force, till all the water is 
ſqueezed from it; after which it is ſeparated, ſheet by 
ſheet, from the felts, and laid regularly one ſlieet upon 
another; and having undergone a ſecond preſſing, it is 
hung up to dry, When ſulfciently dried, it is taken off 
the lines, rubbed ſmooth with the hands, and laid by till | 
ſized, which is the next operation, For this they chooſe 
a fine temperate day, and having boiled a proper quanti 
of clean parchment or vellom-Bark 9, in water, till it 
comes to a ſize, they prepare a ſine Joth on which they 
ſtiew a due proportion of white vitriol and roch allum, 
finely powdered, and ſtrain the ſize through it, intoa 
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they can conveniently hold, and with a quick motion, 
give every ſheet its ſhare of the ſize, which muſt be as hot 
as the hand can well bear it. Aſter this, the paper is 
preſſed, hung up ſheet by ſheet to dry, and being taken 
down, is ſorted, and what is only fit for outſide-quires, 
laid by themſelves : it is then told into quires, which are 
folded and preſſed. The broken ſheets are commonly 
put together, and two of the worſt quires are placed on 
the outſide of every ream or bundle; and being tied up 
= wrappers, made of the ſettling of the vat, it is fit for 

e. 
Paper is of various kinds, and uſed for various pur- 
poſes: with regard to colour, it is chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
into white, blue, and brown; and with. regard to its di- 
menſions, into atlas, clephant, imperial, ſuper-royal, 
royal, medium, demy, crown, fool's-cap, and pot paper. 

Blotting PAPER, is paper not ſized, and into which 
ink readily ſinks: it is uſed in books, &c. inſtead & 
2 to prevent blotting ; and alſo by apothecaries far 

tring. 

Tait, or Demi-Teint-PAPER, is a paper uſed for de- 
ſigning on, and is either blue, brown, or biſtered. 
| Biſtered Pap RR, is white-paper waſhed over with 2 
ſponge dipped in ſoot-water. Its uſe is to ſave the labour 
of the crayon, in places which are to be ſhadowed the 
ſame depth as the teint of this paper: as to the light 
places, they are made with chalk. 

Marbled- PAPER. See the article MARBLING. 

PAPILIO, the butterfly, in zoology, a numerous 
genus of four winged inſects, diſtinguiſhed by clavated 
antennæ. 

The number of butterflies is ſo great, 
commonly divide them into claſſes, or 
according to the number of their legs; ſome having 
ſix, and others only four legs; under each of which a5 
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NACEOUS, among botaniſts, an appel- 


the lowers of certain plants, from their 


"As 
0 go the wings; and the loweſt petal is termed the 
a Ol + 


© which is often divided into two portions, 

i PLLA, in anatomy, is a name given to the 
i t the breaſt, and alſo to the ſmall eminences of 
vin and tonguè. PETS 

AR, in commerce, implies any two things equal in 

eng, in money affairs, it is io much as a perſon 

1 Oe of one kind of ſpecie, to render it juſt equi- 

to a certain quantity of another. . | 

PARABLE, a fable, or allegorical inſtruction, 

e on ſomething real or apparent, in nature or 
3 from which a moral is drawn, by comparing 
[ich {>nething in which the hearers are more imme- 
e concerned. ; 

"\ARABOLA, in geometry, a figure ariſing from the 
ion of a cone, when cut by a plane parallel to one of 

des. See the article CONIC SECTION. | 

From the ſame point of a cone, therefore, only one 

ola can be drawn : all the other ſections within theſe 

bels being ellipſes ; and all without hyperbolas. 

Proverties of the PAR ABOLA. The ſquare of an ordi- 

ne is equal to the rectangle of the abſciſſa, and four 

nes the diſtance of the focus from the vertex, 

The perpendicular on the 4 from the focus, is a 

m proportional between the iſtance from the vertex 

\ the focus, and the diſtance of the focus from the point 

contact. 

All lines within the parabola which are drawn parallel 

\ the axis, are called diameters, 

The parameter of any diameter is a right line, of 

"ature ſuch that the product under the ſame, and the 

vcifſa, is equal to the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate. 

The ſquares of all ordinates to the ſame diameter, are 
one another as their abſciſlas, 
Cartefian PARABOLA, is a curve of the ſecond order, 
porefſed by the equation x y=a b c d, contain- 
b four infinite legs, being the 66th ſpecies of lines of 
ke third order, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, called 
bim a trident, and is made uſe of by Des Cartes, in 
be third book of his Geometry, for finding the roots of 
ations of fix dimenſions | its interſections with 
circle, 

Diverging PAR ABOLA, a name given by Sir Iſaac 

ewton to five different lines of the third order, expreſſed 

y the equation yy=ax*3+bx*+cx+4. 

PARABOLIC Conoip, a ſolid figure generated by 

te rotation of a parabola about its axis. Its ſolidity is 

lf that of its circumſcribing cylinder, being made up 

f 2 ſeries of circles in arithmetical proportion, whoſe 

umber of terms is expreſſed by the axis of the conoid, 

t term o, and laſt term the area of the baſe. 

A parabolic conoid is to a cylinder of the ſame baſe 

and height as 1 to 2, and to a cone of the ſame baſe and 

1 to 1, or as 3 to 2. 

ARABOLIC Pyramidoid, a ſolid figure generated by 
wpoſing all the ſquares of the ordinates applicates in the 
puabola ſo placed, as the axis ſhall paſs through all the 
enters at right angles; in which caſe, the aggregate of 

8 

e planes will form the parabolic pyramidoid. 

The ſolidity hereof is had by multiplying the baſe by 

half the altitude; the reaſon of which is dbvious for 

the component planes being a ſeries of arithmetical pro- 
prtionals beginning from o, their ſum will be equal to 
lie extremes multiplied by half the number of terms. 

PARABOLIC Space, the area contained between any 
tire ordinate and the curve of the incumbent parabola. 
nent of a PARABOLIC Space, is that ſpace included 
cen two ordinates, 

PARABOLIC Spindle, a ſolid formed by the revolution 

1 parabola about an ordinate rightly applied. This 

lid is ej h | , . "> , 

5 eight fifteenths of its circumſcribing cylinder. 
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amol called tapping; and conſiſts in making a 


ACE NT ESIS, in ſurgery, implies the operation 


1 


A R 
perforation in the abdomen, in order to evacuate the 
waters in a dronſy. 

PARACENT RIC MorT1ox, in aſtronomy, implies 
the quantity which a revolving planet approaches nearer 
to, or recedes from the ſun, or center of attraction. 

PARACLET, the comforter, a name given the 
Holy Ghoſt, 

PARADE, the placing any thing to public viev;, 
with all its advantages and ornaments. 

PARADE, in war, is a place where the troops meet 
to go upon guard, or any other fervice, 

ARADE, in ſencing, implics the action of parrying, 
or turning off any thru, FOE 

PARADISE, a term principally uſed for the garden 
of Eden, in which Adam and Eve were placed immedi- 
ately upon their creation, 

As to this terreſtrial paradiſe, here have been many 
enquiries about its fituation, It has been placed in the 
third heaven, in the orb of the moon, in the moon itſelf, 
in the middle region of the air, above the earth, under 
the earth, in the place poſſeſſed by the Caſpian ſca, and 
under the arctic pole. The learned Huetius places it 
upon the river produced by the conjunction of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, now called the river of the Arabs, be- 
tween this conjunction and the diviſion made by the 
ſame river before it fa!ls into the Perſian ſea, Other 
geographers have placed it in Armenia, between the 
ſources of the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Araxis, and 
the Phaſis, which they ſuppoſe to be the four rivers 
deſcribed by Moſes, 

The celeſtial paradiſe is that place of pure and refined 
delight, in which the ſouls of the bleſſed enjoy everlaſt- 
ing happineſs. In this ſenſe it is frequently uſed in the 
New Teſtament: our Saviour tells the penitent thief on 
the croſs, This day ſhalt thou be with me in paradiſe.” 
And St. Paul, ſpeaking of himſelf in the third perſon, 
lays, “I knew a man who was caught up into paradiſe, 
and heard unſpeakable words, which is not lawful for a 
man to utter.“ 

Mahomet has promiſed his followers a paradiſe of mere 
ſenſual delights, | a 

Bird of PARADISE, Paradiſca, in ornithology, a 
genus of birds of the order of the picæ, the beak of which 
is a cultrato-ſubulated form, and acute; the forehead is 
gibbous, and the two middle feathers are extremely long, 
and very firm. 

Of this genus there are a great many elegant ſpecies, 

PARADOX, in philoſophy, a propoſition ſeemingly 
abſurd, as being contrary to ſome received opinions; 
1 x true in fact. 

o ſcience abounds more with paradoxes than geo- 
metry : that the right line ſhould continually approach 
to the hyperbola, and yet never reach it, is a true paradox; 
and in the ſame manner, a ſpiral may continually ap- 
proach to a point, and yet not reach it, in any number 
of revolutions, however great, 

PARAGOGE, in grammar, a figure whereby a letter 
is added to the end of a word, 

PARAGRAPH implies a ſection or diviſion of a 
chapter, and in references is marked thus, J. 

PARALEPSIS, in rhetoric, the pretence of paſſing 
over ſomething, and yet mentioning it by the bye. 

PARALIPOMA, a ſupplement of things omitted in 
a preceding work, 

PARALLACTIC, ſomething relating to the parallax 
of the heavenly bodies, See the article PARALLAX. 

PARALLAX, in aſtronomy, implies a change of the 
apparent place of any heavenly —_— in the celeſtial 
ſphere, cauſed by being ſeen from different points of view, 


In order to render this definition plain and eaſy to be 


underſtood, let ABD (Plate LXXII. fig. 1.) be the 
earth, p, z, o, part of the ſphere of the heaven. Now, 
though we are ſure, by geometrical reaſoning, that if 
two Araight lines were to be drawn from any two dif- 
ferent points of the ſurface of the earth, as A and B, to 
the center of the ſun, or any of the planets at H, they 
would form an angle AHB; and if they were prolonged 
from thence to the ſphere of the heaven, they would 
croſs one another, and terminate in two points thereof, 
N and O, which would be at ſome diſtance from one 
another; yet this diſtance, for the moſt part, is too ſmall 

to 
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to be taken by any inſtrument: this diſtance between 
the points N and O is called the parallax, which is ſaid 
to be ſenſible, when great enough to be diſcoverable by 
obſervation ; inſenſible, when too ſmall to be meaſured 
by any inſtrument, 

The diurnal parallax of a phænomenon, which is 
generally underſtood, when the word is uſed without 
any epithet, is the arch of a great circle in the ſphere of 
the heaven, contained between the point wherein it 
appears to a ſpectator upon the ſurface of the earth, and 
the point wherein it would appear, if it were viewed by 
a ſpectator at the center of the earth: the former of 
theſe points is called the apparent place, the latter the 
true place of the phænomenon: it is called diurnal paral- 
lax, to diſtinguiſh it from the annual, and becauſe it 
ariſcs from the ſemi-diameter of the earth, whoſe revo- 
lution round her axis cauſes the viciſſitude of day and 
night; or becauſe it is alterable by the diurnal rotation 
of the earth, which changes the apparent altitudes 
of the heavenly bodies, and, conſequently, their pa- 
rallax. 

A phenomenon, which at different altitudes continues 
at the ſame diſtance from the center of the earth, has 
the greater parallax, the farther it appears from the 
zenith of the obſerver, therefore the parallax is greateſt 
in the horizon, A phenomenon that appears in the 
zenith, whatever its diſtance from the earth is, has no 
parallax : thus, if a phænomenon be at H, fig. 2. in the 
viſible horizon of a ſpectator at A, its parallax is the 
arc NO; its apparent place is O, its true place N: 
if it de at ſome height above the horizon, as at G, its 
parallax is LM, which is leſs than NO: if it be higher, 
as at F, its parallax is I K, leſs than LM: if it be at 
E or e, it appears in the zenith at Z, and has then no 
parallax: for the lines AZ and CZ coinciding, its 
apparent place is the ſame with its true place. 

arallax always diminiſhes the altitude of a phæno- 
menon, or makes it appear lower than it would do from 
the center of the earth: thus O, (fig. 1.) the apparent 
place of H, is farther ſrom the zenith Z than irs true 
place N is; in like manner, M, the apparent place of 
G, is lower than its true place L; and K, the apparent 
place of F, is lower than its true place I. The change 
of the altitude by parallax may, according to the differ- 
ent ſituation of the ecliptic and equator in reſpec of the 
horizon of the ſpectator, cauſe an apparent parallax or 
change of the latitude, longitude, declination, and right 
aſcenſion, of the phænomenon; it may change only 
ſome of them: thus (fig. 2.) let HO be the horizon, 
EC part of the ecliptic, P the pole of the ecliptic, Z 
the zenith, Z V an arc of a vertical drawn through I the 
true place, and F the apparent place of a planet; let 
PB be a circle of latitude drawn through the planet's 
true place, and PA a circle of Jatitude drawn through 
its apparent place; it is manifeſt that the parallax of 
latitude FI, by changing of the planet from I to F, 
alters its latitude from B f to A; it alters its longitude 
alſo, as much as the arc A B amounts to. If the place 
of a planet be in a vertical cirele which cuts the ecliptic 
in the nineteenth degree from the horizon, that is, 
which cuts the ecliptic at right angles, the parallax will 
change the latitude of the planet, but not its longitude : 
thus, if a planet be in the point K of the vertical Z EH, 
this vertical being perpendicular to the ecliptic, and, 
conſequently, a circle of latitude, by the definition 
the parallax of latitude K L will be the ſame with the 
parallax of latitude ; but ſince the ſame circle of latitude 
PE H paſſes through the true place K, and the apparent 
place L, the parallax of altitude K L does not change 
the longitude, Let E C, which before repreſented the 
ecliptic, be now the equator, P the pole of the equator, 
PEH the meridian, PIB a circle of declination paſſing 
through the true place, and PFA a circle of declination 
paſſing through the apparent place of the planet, the 
point B thews the true, and the point A_the apparent 
right aſcenſion of the planet, and B A-is the parallax of 
right aſcenſion; I B is its true, F A its apparent decli- 
nation, and their difference is the parallax of declination : 
if the ſtar be in the meridian, as at K, the parallax of 
declination will be K L, the ſame as the parallax of 


altitude; but there will be no parallax of right aſcen- 
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ſion, becauſe the ſame circle of declination PER 


We 


through the apparent place L, and the true place K am 

The parallaxes of any two phenomena, a3 # wi 1 no 
(fig. 1.) whoſe diſtances from the center of 4. , upp 
are different, and apparent diſtances from hes cht 
equal, are reciprocally as their diſtances from * ber! 
of the earth: thus, if the diſtance of) from ( tar 
double the diſtance of f C, the parallax of F ye be 
be double the parallax of . The convetſe of / ortu 
true, if the parallax of / be double the parallay 5 \ the | 
the diſtance of h is double the diſtance of F 5 renn 
earth. | * Aqu 

One uſe of the knowledge of parallaxes i; to en ha 
the true place of a phenomenon: in all obs alti 
of the 33 bodies, it is neceſſary to kngy w yenr 
much they are depreſſed by the parallax, that, by ad 2 ralla) 
ſo much to their apparent, we may have their 15 efr 
altitudes : indeed, in all of them, except the WP" 
the parallax is ſo ſmall, that, in moſt caſes, we rod twee 
not take any account of it; but then to know ine 
thus ſmall is of good uſe, to prevent our falling ;,, WP” 
the miſtakes, and help us to correct the G Ma 
of thoſe who have ſuppoſed it too great; as all af, * 


mers, till of late, have done: thus, Ptolemy ſett|: 6, 
horizontal parallax of the ſun, when in perigee, about; 
as Tycho did alſo: Kepler. diminiſhed it to 1“; % 
by the lateſt and beſt obſervations, it is found * k 
exceed 10%. 

Another uſe of parallaxes is to find the diftances 
the heavenly bodies from the earth: thus, the horizon) 
parallax of any one of them being known, its diſtane 
from the earth may be found. The parallax df 
phznomenon at any given altitude being known, i 
diſtance from the earth may be found. 

The moon being the neareſt to the earth of all 
heavenly bodies, her parallax is the greateſt, an 


| conſequently, the moſt eaſy to be determined: it amount * 
to about a whole degree. * 
The ſun, and all the primary planets, except M ure: 


and Venus when in perigee, are at fo great diſtanc 
from the earth, that their parallix is too ſmall to d 
obſerved, When Mars is in oppoſition to the ſun, hi 
diſtance from the earth is but half ſo much as t 
ſun's diſtance from the earth; and, conſequently, hi 
parallax is then double to that of the ſun: Tycho, i 
the year 1582, endeavoured, with incredible diligen 
to diſcover the parallax of Mars in oppoſition ; but 
Kepler, having examined Tycho's obſervations, c 
cluded ſrom them, that Mars's parallax was ſcarce 
ſenſible. : | 
The horizontal parallax of a phænomenon would be 
found directly, if it were to be ſeen by two obſe 
diſtant from each other go“ of a great circle upon the 
earth, and ſo ſituated, that one of them had the phend 
menon in his zenith, the other in his horizon: the d 
ſtance between the two points in the ſphere of the bea 
in which the phenomenon appeared to them, would be 
its parallax, (fig. 1.) Let a phenomenon be at H, tt 
an obſerver at B it appears in the zenith at N ; to ons 
at A it appears in his horizon at O; its horizontal parallat 
is NO. This method is mentioned for the eafineſs d 
conceiving it, but is not likely to be put in practice 
and if it were, horizontal obſervations are very uncertain, 
by reaſon of the variableneneſs of re fraction in or ne 
the horizon : but, the parallax of a phznomenon at at) 
known altitude being found, its horizental parallax ma 
be computed from thence, by a very eaſy proceſs. Allo 
if two obſervers not ſo far diſtant as go degrees, obſent, 
at the ſame time, meridian altitudes of a phænomenon, 
the difference of declination which comes out from thoſ 
altitudes, is the parallax owing to the difference of latitude 
of the places of ' obſervation ; this being known, the 
horizontal parallax, which would ariſe from a diſtance d 
go, may be computed from it: thus the meridian alti- 
tudes of Mars, in perigee, were obſerved at the ſame PF 
time at Paris by Caſſini, and at Cayenne by Richer; and t 
the horizontal parallax of Mars computed from thenc: . 
the beſt way to have found the parallax of Mars "Vx 
obſervations made at theſe two places, would have ben 
to have obſerved, with the teleſcope, an occultates © 
ſome fixed ſtar by Mars; if this had appeared ex ew 
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1 e in both places, it would have ſhewn that Mars 

K. a ſible parallax ; if he had, the moment that 

nd; we edge of Mars's diſk appeared at Cayenne to 

e en up it would at Cayenne have appeared a little 
+ the ſtar, . 

dent der than the tar : and theſe diſtances of Mars, from 

cen * ſen in one place, and not in the other, would 


wing to the parallax, As they had not an 
wortunity of making ſuch an obſervation in both places 
Fre lame time, they took the ſame day, at Paris and 
al 3 meridian altitudes of Mars, and of a fixed ſtar 
1 11rius, nearly of the ſame declination as that planet 
1 in order to find whether the difference between 
; altitudes of Mars and that ſtar were the ſame at 
"War L-nne as at Paris; if it were, ſince the ſtar has no 
ax, the declination of Mars would come out the 
«from the obſervations in both places, and his parallax 


ye been © 


" rei be inſenſible : if, on the contrary, the difference 


Moon cen the altitudes of Mars and of the ſtar were 


acd to be greater at one place than at the other, 
to l would ſhew a difference between the declination 
8m Mats, as calculated from the obſervations of him 
ee one place, and his declination, as it came out from 
tron obſervations in the other place; which difference 
0 ty ould be the parallax of Mars, arifing from his being 
ut awed by two obſervers diſtant from each other, as much 
. the arch of a great circle contained between the 


rallels of Paris and Cayenne amounts to. And they 
und it equal to 25%. 
* ann PARALLAX of a phænomenon, is the change 
its apparent place in the ſphere of the heaven, which 
cauſed by its being viewed from the earth in different 
; of her orbit: the annual parallax of all the planets 
conſiderable, but that of the fixed ſtars is inſenſible. 
the article ABERRATION, 
PARALLAX, in levelling, denotes the angle contained 
tween the line of true level and that of apparent level. 
PARALLEL, in geometry, is applied to lines, 
ures, bodies, every where equidiſtant from each other, 
| which, though infinitely produced. would never 
et; thus, the line OP (Plate LXXII. fe. 3.) is 
rallel to QR. 
Parallel lines ſtand oppoſed to lines converging and di- 
Fg. Geometricians demonſtrate, that if two paral- 
„ OP and QR, be cut by a tranſverſe line 8 T in A 
B; 1. the alternate angles x and y are equal; 
the external angle « is equal to the internal oppoſite 
ey; and, zdly, the two internal oppoſite ones x and 
are alſo equal to two right angles. 
lt is ſhewn on the principles of optics, that if the eye 
placed between two parallel lines, they will appear 
d converge towards a point oppoſite to the eye, And if 
tun to ſuch a length, as that the diſtance between 
* put as a point thereto, they will there appear to 
pincide. 
Parallel lines are deſcribed by letting fall equal per- 
diculars, and drawing lines through the extremes. 
PARALLEL Planes, are ſuch planes as have all the 
— drawn betwixt them equal to each 
ber. | 
PARALLEL Rays, in optics, are thoſe which keep at 
equal diſtance from the viſible object to the eye, which 
$ ſuppoſed to be infinitely remote from the object. 
PARALLEL Ruler, or Paralleliſm, an inſtrument con- 
ing of two wooden, braſs, &c. rulers AB, CD 
je. 4.) equally broad every-where, and ſo joined to- 
ether by the croſs blades EF and GH, as to open to 
ferent intervals, accede and recede, and yet ſtil] retain 
lei paralleliſm, 
The uſe of this inſtrument is obvious ; for one of the 
aer being 1 to R&S, and the other withdrawn to 
wen point V, a right angle AB, drawn by its edge 
touch V, is a W to R S. 5 7 , 
PARALLELS, or PARALLEL Circles, in geography, 
lled alſo parallels or circles of latitude, are leſſer circles 
l the ſphere conceived to be drawn from weſt to eaſt 
"02h all the points of the meridian, commencing from 
me equator to which they are parallel, and terminating 
Vii the poles, 
They are called parallels of latitude, becauſe all places 
"2 under the ſame parallel, have the ſame latitude. 
*MALLELS of Latitude, in aſtronomy, are leſſer 
Vor. II. NC, 71. 
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circles of the ſphere parallel to the ecliptic, imagined to 
paſs through every degree and minute of the colures, 

They are repreſented on the globe by the diviſions on 
the quadrant of altitude, in its motion round the globe, 
when ſcrewed over the pole of the ecliptic, See the 
article G3LOBE, 

PARALLELS of Aliitule, or Almacantars, are circles 
parallel to the horizon, imagined to. paſs through every 
degree and minute of the meridian between the horizon 
and zenith, having their poles in the zenith. 

They are repretented on the globe by the divitons on 
the quadrant of altitude, in its motion about the bedy of 
the globe, when ſerewed to the zenith. 

PARALLELS of Declination, in allronomy, are the ſame 
with parallels ol latitude in geogtaphy. 

PARALLEL Sphere, that fituation of the ſphere, where- 
in the equator coincides with the horizon, and the poles 
with the zenith and nadir. 

In this ſphere all the parallels of the equator become 
parallels of the horizon, conſequently, no ſtars ever rife 
or ſet, but all turn round in circles parallel to the horizon; 
and the ſun, when in the equinoctial, wheels round the 
horizon the whole day, After his riſing to the elevated 
pole, he never ſets for fix months; and after his entering 
again on the other ſide of the line, never tiles for fix months 
longer, 

This is the poſition of the ſphere to ſuch as live unde, 
the poles, and to whom the ſun is never above 23® 30 


high. 

PE: Sailing, in navigation, is the failing under a 
a parallel of latitude, Sce Para!l-! SAILING. 

PARALLELEPIPED, or PazrarLertoPrPeD, in 
geometry, a regular folid comprehended under fix 
parallelograms, the oppotite ones whereof are ſimilar, 
parallel, and equal, 

All parallelepipeds, priſms, cylinders, &c, whoſe 
baſes and heights are equal, are themſelves equal. 

A diagonal plane divides a para}lclepiped into two equal 
priſms ; ſo that a triangular priſm is half a parallelepiped 
upon the ſame baſe, and of the tame altitude. 

All parallelepipeds, priſms, cylinders, &c. are in a 
ratio compounded of their baſes and altitudes: where+ 
fore, if their baſes be equal, they are in proportion to 
their altitudes; and converſely, X 

All parallelepipeds, cylinders, cones, &c. are in a 
triplicate ratio of their homologous ſides, and alſo of their 
altitudes, 

Equal parallelepipeds, priſms, cones, cylinders, &c. 
reciprocate their baſes and altitudes. 

To meaſure the ſurface and ſolidity of a parallelepiped. 

Find the areas of the parallelograms I LMK, LMON, 
and OMEKP (Plate LXXII. fe. 5.) add theſe into one 
ſum, and multiply that ſum by 2, the factum will be the 
ſurface of the parallelepiped. h 

If then the baſe ILM K be multiplied by the altitude 
MO, the product will be the ſolidity. 

PARALLELISM, the ſituation or quality whereby 
any thing is denominated parallel, 

Sep, ons of the Earth's Axis, in aſtronomy, 
that ſituation of the earth's axis, in its progreſs through 
its orbit, whereby it is ſtill directed towards the pole- ſtar; 
ſo that if a line be drawn parallel to its axis, while in any 
one poſition, the axis, in all other poſitions, will be al- 
ways parallel to the ſame line. 

his paralleliſm is the reſult of the earth's double mo- 
tion, viz. round the ſun, and round its own axis; or its 
annual and diurnal motion; and to it we owe the viciſſi- 
tudes of ſeaſons, and the inequality of day and night. 
See the article EARTH. 

PARALLELOGRAM, in geometry, a quadrilaterzl 
right-lined figure, whoſe oppoſite fides are parallel and 
equal to each other. It is generated by the equable mo- 
tion of a right line always parallel to itſelf. When it has 
all its four angles right, and only its oppoſite ſides equal, 
it is called a rectangle or oblong. When the angles are 
all right, and the fides equal, it is called a ſquare, Ef 
all the ſides are equal, and the angles unequal, it is 
called a rhombus or lozenge : and if the ſides and angles 
be unequal, it is called a rhomboides. 

PARALOGISM, in logic, a falſe reaſoning, or a fautt 


committed in demonſtration, when a conlequence is 
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drawn from principles that are falſe; or, though true, | 
are not proved; or when a propolition is paſſed over that 
ſhould have been proved by the way. 

A paralogiſm differs from a ſophiſm in this, that the 
ſophiſm is committed gut of deſign and ſubtlety, and the 
paralogiſm out of miſtake and for want of ſufficient light 
and application. Sec SoPHISM and DEMONSTRATION, 

PARALYSIS, the palſy. Sce the article PALs v. 

PARALYTIC, a perſon afflicted with the pally. 
See the article PALsv. 

PARAMETER, in conic ſection, a conſtant line, 
otherwiſe called latus rectum. See the articles ELL1Ps1s, 
HyPERBOLA, and PARABOLA. 

The parameter is ſaid to be conſtant, becauſe in the 
parabola the rectangle under it and any abſciſs is always 
equal to the ſquare of the correſponding ſemi-ordinate; 
and in the ellipſis and hyperbola, it is a third proportional 
to the conjugate and tranſverſe axis. 

PARAMOUNT, in law, ſignifies the ſupreme lord 
of the fee. Sec the article FEE, 

PARAPET, in fortification, an elevation of earth 
deſigned for covering the ſoldiers from the enemies cannon 
or {mall ſhot. The thickneſs of the parapet is from 
eighteen to twenty feet; its height is ſix feet on the in- 
fide, and four or five feet on the outſide. It is raiſed on 
the rampart, and has a ſlope above called the ſuperior 
talus, and ſometimes the glacis of the parapet. 

PARAPET, is alſo a little wall raiſed breaſt high on the 
banks of bridges, keys, or high buildings, to ſerve as a 
ſtay, and prevent people's failing over. 

ARAPHERNALI!A, or PARAPHERXNA, in the civil 
law, thoie goods which a wife brings her huſband beſides 
her dower, and which are {till to remain at her diſpoſal 
excluſive of her huſband, unleſs there are ſome proviſion 
made to the contrary in the marriage contract, 

PARAPHIMOSIS, in medicine, a diſorder of the 
penis, wherein the prepuce is ſhrunk, and withdrawn be- 
hind the glans, ſo as not to be capable of being brought 
to cover the ſame; which generally happens in venereal 
diſorders. 

PARAPHRASE, an explanation of ſome text in 
more ample terms. 

Chaldee PAR ATRASsE. There are three on the penta- 
teuch; that of Onkelos, the paraphraſe of Jonathan, 
and the targum of Jeruſalem, The Chaldee paraphraſe 
on the prophets is of Jonathan ſon of Uzziel ; and the 
author of the Chaldee paraphraſe on the hagiographers is 
unknown. 

PARAPHRENESIS, Parapbrenitis, in medicine, an 
inflammation of the diaphragm, or parts adjacent. 

The cure of a — requires the ſame cautions, 
and almoſt the ſame remedies with that of a pleuriſy, 
ſuch only excepted, as the ſituation of the part affected 
cannot admit of. Emollient clyſters are often beneficial, 
in conſequence of their acting on the parts next to that 
affected. 

But when the diaphragm comes to a ſuppuration, and 
the pus is diſcharged, congeſted, and putrified in the 
cavity of the abdomen; a tumor, corroſion of the viſcera, 
a violent tabes, and at laſt death, are produced; ſo that 
this kind of paraphreneſis is incurable. 

PARAPLEGIA, Paraplexia, in medicine, a ſpecies 
of palſy ſucceeding an apoplexy. See the articles PALsv 
and APOPLEXY. - 

PARASANG, an ancient Perſian meaſure, being 
wan thirty, ſometimes forty, and ſometimes fifty ſtadia 
or furlongs. 

PARASCENIUM, Peſtcenium, in antiquity, a place 
behind the theatre whither the actors retired to un- 
dreſs, &c. | | 

PARASELENE, mock-moon, in phyſiology, a me- 
teor round the moon, in form of a luminous ring, in 
which is obſerved one, ſometimes two, apparent images 
of the moon. 

This phænomenon is formed after the ſame manner as 
the parhelia or mock-ſuns. See PARHELIUM. 

PARASITE, among the Greeks, original] denoted 
a very reputable title, being a kind of — 4 in the 
ſame manner as the epulones at Rome. They took care of 
the ſacred corn. Latterly the word imports ſome what of 


reproach, 
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PARASITES, Pareſitical Plonts, in boty, 
plants as are produced out of the trunk ot bra 
other plants, from which they receive their ound 
as the miſletoe, lichen, &c. NI. de Reſſons gu“ 
medy for this diſeaſe in the Mem. de Acad. . 
by making an inciſion through the bark to the Rn 
from March to the end of April, and on that 100 0 
moſt from the ſun. | 
PARASTATA, in the ancient architeyy, , x 
of pier for the ſupport of a column or arch, " 
PARASTAT #, Eprididymis, Epididymidæ, in 
tomy, denotes the varicoſe paraſtatz, in conttadidud 
from the glandulous paraſtatæ, now called ;,,; 
They are two tuberous bodies lying upon and gy 
to the upper part of the teites ; they conſiſt of a cond 
tion of ſeminal tubuli, mixed with blood veſſels | 
PARASYNANCHE, in phyſic, a kind of gung 
wherein the exterior muſcles of the throat are in 
and tumefied. See the article QUINsEy, | 
PARATHESIS. See the article PaztxTarg, 
PARATHES1S, in grammar, a figure whereby ty 
more ſubſtantives are put in the ſame caſe, 
PARATITLES, Paratitla, in juriſprudence, 
notes or ſummaries of the titles of the digeſts and 
order to examine the connection of the ſeveral pary y 
one another. 
PARAVAIL, in law, the immediate tenant & ; 
fee or land, as being preſumed to have profit there 
PARAZONIUM, or Scipie, among medalilts, 
notes a ſceptre rounded at each extremity like a ty 
cheon; or a kind of ſhort ſword worn at the guck 
though the form and manner of bearing it ar w 
different. 
PARCZ, in the Pagan theology, were goddeſſes 
preſided over the duration of human life; they waes 
daughters of neceſſity and deſtiny, and were thre 
number: Clotho who held the diſtaff and drew the tu 
Lacheſis who twirled the ſpindle and ſpun it, and At 
who cut the thread. | 
PARCEL-MaKkERs, two officers in the Excheg 
who make parcels of the eſcheator's accounts, chat 
them with every thing they have levied for the kn 
uſe, and deliver the ſame to one of the auditors to ma 
their accounts therewith. : 
PARCHMENT, in commerce, ſheep and gu 
ſkins prepared in ſuch a manner as to be fit for 
uſes, as writing and covering of books, &c. 
Parchment is begun by the ſkinner, and finiſhed | 
the parchment-maker. Tnat called virgin parchment} 
only a thinner fort than the reſt, proper tor fans, & 
and made of the ſkins of abortive lambs or kids, 
Manufafure of PARCHMENT. The ſkin baving bee 
tripped of its wool, and placed in the lime-pit, the (ku 
ner ſtretches it on a kind of frame, conkiiting of i 
pieces of wood, mortifed into each other at the tour an 
gles, and perforated lengthways from diſtance to diltano 
with holes, furniſhed with wooden pins that may | 
turned at pleaſure, like thoſe of a violin. ve 
article SHAMMY. | 
To ſtretch the ſkin on this frame, they make lit 
holes all around it, and through every two holes dias 
little ſkewer ; to this ſkewer they tie a piece of (a 
packthread, and tie that over the pins; ſo that, comin 
to turn the pins equally, the ſkin is ſtrained tight cit 
way, like that of a drum, 5 
he ſkin being thus ſuſſiciently ſtretched on the (ra 
the fleſh is pared of with a ſharp inſtrument for that put 
poſe; this done, it is moiſtened with a rag, and 2 l 
of white ſtone or chalk, reduced to a fine duſt, ftrev 
over it; then with a large pumice-ſtone, flat at boten 
much after the manner of a mullet for grinding colou 
they rub over the ſkin, as if about to grind the 
and thus ſcower off the remains of the fleſh, The" t 
go over it again with the iron inſtrument; again mw |; 
it as before, and again rub it with the pumice-l * 
without any chalk underneath; this W 
ſoftens the fleſh ſide very conſiderably. They din 
it again, by paſſing it over the iron inſtrument 
before. 
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The fleſh-fide thus drained, they paſs the iron = + 
wool or hair- ſide, then ſtretch it tight on the * | 


he pins, and go over the fleſh-fide again with 

means of this finiſhes Hg ate Fug and the — ma 
ine 1 drained, the whiter it becomes. 

* now throw on more chalk, ſweeping it over 

ich a piece of lamb-ſkin that has the wool on; this 

cnoothens it till further, and gives it a fine down or 


> frame, by cutting it all round. The ſkin, thus far 


repared by the ſkinner, is taken out of his hands by the 
uchment-maker, who firſt ſcrapes or pares it dry on 
the ſummer, with an iron inſtrument like that above- 
mentioned, only finer and ſharper; with this, worked 
with the arm from top to bottom of the ſkin, he takes 
away about one half of it; thickneſs. The ſkin thus 
equally pared on both ſides, they paſs the pumice-ftone 
over both ſides, to ſmoothen it. This laſt preparation 
is performed on a kind of form or bench covered with a 
ack ſtuffed with flocks, and leaves the parchment in a 
condition for writing on. 

The paring the ſkin dry on the ſummer is the moſt 
dificult preparation in the whole proceſs of parchment- 
making; for which reaſon the ſkinners ſeldom dare 
meddle with it, but uſually leave it to thoſe more expe- 
rienced in it: the ſummer whereon it is performed, is 
a calf-ſkin well ſtretched on a frame, ſerving as a ſupport 
to the ſkin, which is faftened a-top of it with a wooden 
inſtrument, that has a notch cut in it. Laſtly, that the 
iron knife may pats the eaſier between the ſummer and 
the fin to be pared, they put another ſkin which wy 
call the counter-ſummer, "The parings, thus taken o 
the leather, are uſed in making glue, ſize, &c. Sce 
Gus, &c. What we call vellom is only parchment 
mace of the ſkins of abortive calves, or at leaſt of ſuck- 
ing calves ; it is finer, whiter, and ſmoother than the 
common parchment, but it is prepared in the ſame man- 
ner as that, abating that it is not paſled through the 
lime-pit. 

PARCO FracTo, in law, a writ againſt one who 
violently breaks open a pound, and takes out beaſts that 
were lawfully impounded, 

' PARDON, in law, the remiſſion of a felony or 
other offence againſt the king or laws. It is twotold ; 
the one ex gratia regis, which the king by virtue of his 
prerogative, and from ſome ſpecial regard, grants any 
perſon; the other per cour de ley, which the king 
grants, as law and equity perſuade, for ſome flight 
offence, as cafual homicide, &c. 

PAREGORICS, Paregorica, in medicine, are ſuch 
lenient or mitigating remedies as aſſuage pain; the ſame 
a anodynes or opiates, 

PARELCON, in grammar, a figure by which a 
word or ſyllable is added to the end of another. 

PARENCHYMA, in anatomy, a term introduced 
by Eraſiſtratus, ſignifying all that ſubſtance which is 
contained in the interſtices betwixt the blood-veſſels of 
the viſcera, which he imagined to be extravaſated and 
concreted blood. The moderns having diſcovered all 
the viſcera to be vaſculary and glandulous, have rejected 
this term, together with the doctrine. 

PARENCHYMA of Plants. Grew applies the term 
parenchyma to the pith or pulp, or that inner part of a 
uit or plant through which the juice is ſuppoſed to be 
dltributed, This, when viewed with a microſcope, 
appears to reſemble marrow, or rather a ſponge, being a 
porous, flexible, dilatable ſubſtance. Its pores are in- 


e (rat numerable and exceedingly ſmall, receiving as much 
hat pul umour as is requiſite to £11 and extend them, which 
boy | diſpoſition of” pores it is that is ſuppoſed to fit the plant 


for vegetation and growth. 


botton PARENT, Parens, a term of relation applicable to 


wo tioſe from whom we immediately receive our being. 
e 4 PARENTHESIS, in grammar, certain intercalary 
por” words, inſerted in a diſcourſe, which interrupt the ſenſe, 


er thread, but ſeem neceſſary for the better underſtanding 
of the ſubject. 

he proper characteriſtic of a parentheſis is, that it 
May be either taken in or left out, the ſenſe and the gram- 
mar remaining intire. In ſpeaking, the parentheſis is to 
nounced in a different tone; and in writing, it is 
rg between (), called alſo a parentheſis, but com- 

y 2 bracket, or crotchet, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
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It is now left to dry, and, when dried, taken off 
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reſt of the diſcourſe. The politeſt of our modern writers 
avoid all parentheſes, as keeping the mind in ſuſpenſe, 
embarraſſing it, and rendering the diſcourſe le(s clear, 
uniform, and agreeable. 
PARERGA, in architeQure, ſignifies appendages, 
or addition made to ſome principal work, by way of 
ornament, | 
PARGET, in natural biftory, a name given to feveral 
kinds of gyplum, or plaſter-ſtone, Sec PLASTER. 
PARGETING, in building, is ufcd for the plaſter- 
3 walls, and ſometimes for the plaſter itſelf. 
argetting is of various kinds, as, 1. White-lime, 
hair, and mortar, laid upon bare walls: 2. on bare 
laths, as in partitioning and ceiling: 3. rendering the 
inſides of walls, or doubling partition walls: 4. rough- 
caſting upon heart-laths: 5. plaſtering on brick-work, 
with a finiſhing mortar in imitation of 1 
PARHELIUM, or Pazxutition, in phyſiology, a 
mock ſun or meteor in form of a very bright light 
appearing on one fide of the ſun. 
The parhelia are formed by the reflection of the ſun's 
beams on a cloud properly poſited. They uſually 
accompany the coronæ, or luminous circles, and are 
placed in the ſame circumference and at the ſame height. 
Their colours reſemble that of the rainbow, the red and 
yellow are on the fide towards the ſun, and the blue and 
violet on the other. *I'here are coronæ ſometimes ſeen 
without parhelia, and vice verſa. 

PARIETALIA Ossa, in anatomy, the ſecond and 
third bones of the cranium ; being called alſo oſſa breg- 
matis, and ofla ſincipitis. 

PARIETES, in anatomy, a term uſed for the inclo- 
ſures or membranes, that flop up or cloſe the hollow 
parts of a body, eſpecially thoſe of the heart, thorax, &c. 

PARIETARIA, PrIIITORY Or ThE WALL, in 
botany, a genus of plants, producing hermaphrodite 
and female, apetalous flowers ; the calyx of each is a 
monophyllous perianthium : the ſtamina are four ſubu- 
lated filaments, topped with twin antheræ; there is no 
pericarpium, but the ſeed, which is ſingle, and of an 
oval form, is contained in the cup, Pellitory flowers in 
May, and grows upon old walls and buildings in ſeveral 
parts of England. 

This plant is very famous in the materia medica as 
cooling and abſtergent. It is preſcribed in ſtranguries, 
and in caſes of gravel, or ſmall ſtones in the kidnies, 
and is an ingredient in decoctions for clyſters to be given 
in nephritic caſes, Externally, it is much recommended 
in the erylipelas, and for the ſoftening of hard tumours, 

PARIS, herb true-love, in botany, a plant producing 
cruciform flowers: the fruit is a globoſe berry, con- 
taining four cells, which are filled with ſeeds arranged 
in a double ſeries, This plant grows wild in moiſt 
ſhady woods in many parts of England. 

PARISH, a circuit of ground inhabited by people 
who belong to one church. 

PARK, a large incloſure priviledged for wild beaſts 
of chace, either by preſcription or the king's grant. No 
perſon can now erect a park without his obtaining firſt 
a licence under the broad-ſeal ; but there may be ſuch 
in reputation, though erected without lawful warrant, 
and the owner may bring his action againſt perſons that 
kill his deer therein, The pulling down walls, or pales, 
makes the offenders liable to the ſame penalty as for 
killing of deer. 

PARK, is alſo uſed for a moveable incloſure, or fold, 
ſet up in the fields for ſheep to feed and reſt in during 
the night. This park is frequently removed by the 
ſhepherds to dung the ground one part after another. 

PARK, alſo ſignifies a large net, placed on the brink 
of the ſea, with only one entrance, which is next to the 
ſhore, and which is left dry by the ebb of the tide, fo 
that the fiſh once got in, have no way left to eſcape, 

PARKINSONIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower conſiſts of five almoſt equal ſpreading 
petals ; the ſtamina are ten declining filaments, termi- 
nated by oblong incumbent anthe . The fruit is a 
long taper pod, with ſwelling joints, each articulation 
containing an oblong ſeed. | 

This plant grows naturally in the Spaniſh Weſt- 


Indies, where it riſes to the height of twenty feet or 
| upwards ; 
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upwards : it bears long ſlender bunches of yellow flowers, 
which are pendent ; they have a moſt agreeable ſcent, 
ſo as to perfume the air to a conſiderable diſtance ; for 
which reaſon the inhabitants of the Weſt-Indies plant 
them near their habitations. It is propagated from 
feeds ; but in this climate requires a ſtove to preſerve it. 

PARLEY, a conference with an enemy, Hence to 
beat or ſound a parley, is to give a fignal for holding 
ſuch a conference by beat of drum or ſound of trumpet. 

PARLIAMENT, is the grand aſſembly of the three 
ſtates of this kingdom, ſummoned together, by the _ 
authority, to conſult of matters relating to the public 
welfare, and particularly to enact and repeal laws. It 
conſiſts of the king, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
and the commons, and is at once the ſeat of legiſlative 
authority, and the higheſt court of juſtice in Great- 
Britain. 

PARLIAMEN TUM Inpocrtorum, a parliament 
held at Coventry, 6 Hen. VI. whercunto, by ſpecial 
precept to the ſheriffs of counties, no lawyer, nor perfon 
ſkilled in the law, was to be called. | 

PARLIAMENTUM Jnſanum, a parliament held at Ox- 
ford, 41 Hen. III. becauſe the lords came with great 
retinues of armed men thereto, and many things were 
violently tranſacted therein, againſt the king's prero- 
gative. 


PARLI¹AMEN TUM Diabolicum, a parliament held at 
Coventry, 38 Hen. VI. wherein Edward earl of March, 
afterwards king, and ſeveral others, were attainted, 


The acts paſſed therein were annulled by the ſucceeding 
parliament. 

PARLIAMENTUM de la Bonde, a parliament in Edw. 
IId's time, wherein the barons came armed againſt the 
two Spencers, with coloured bands on their fleeves by 
way of diſtinction. 

PARLOUR, Parkir, a little room in nunneries and 
convents for talking ; but cemmonly it denotes a fair 
lower room, deſigned principally for the entertainment 
of company. g | 

PARMA, among antiquaries, a kind of ancient 
buckler, which. Virgil mentions as a light piece of 
armour, in compariſon with the clypeus, though bigger 
than the pelta. 

PARMULARIS, in antiquity, a kind of gladiators 
who fought armed with the parma. . 

PAROCHIAL, any thing belonging to a pariſh. . 

Every church is either cathedral, or a biſhop's ſee ; 
collegiate, conſiſting of ſome religious order, or of a 
dean and chapter ; and parochia], inſtituted for the per- 
forming of divine ſervice, to perſons within a certain 
diſtrict, 

PARODICAL Degrees of an Equation, in alge- 
bra, 
cubic, biquadric equations, &c. the indexes of whoſe 
powers aſcend or deſcend orderly in an arithmetical pro- 
greſs, as 23 + zm Y, is a cubical equation, where 
no term is wanting, but having all its parodie degrees, 
the indexes of the terms regularly deſcending thus, 

e 
, PARODY, a popular maxim, adage, or proverb, 

PaROD is alſo a poetical pleaſantry, conſiſting in 
applying the verſes written on one ſubject, by way of 
ridicule to another; or in turning a ſerious work into a 
burleſque, by affecting to obſerve, as nearly as poſſible, 
the ſame rhymes, words, and cadences. | 

PAROIMIA, a proverb, or common ſaying. 

PAROLE, or Paxor, in law, a plea in any court. 

Leaſe-PAROLE, or per Parole, a leaſe by word of 
mouth, in contradiſtinction from one in writing. 

PAROLE, in war, when a priſoner has leave to go 
any where, upen his promiſe of returning at a time 
appointed, if not exchanged, ' 

PARONOMASIA, in rhetoric, a figure whereby 
words, nearly alike in ſound, but of different ſenſes, are 
deſignedly made uſe of. 

PARON YCHIA, a whitloe, in medicine, a painful 
kind of tumor, ariſing at the ends of the fingers and the 
roots of the nails, 

For the eaſier cure of a paronychia, its ſpecies ſhould 
firſt be conſidered, If it be of the mild or firft kind, 
and has not penctrated deep, the cure may, without 
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are the ſeveral regular terms in quadratic, 
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difficulty, be obtained. As ſoon as the purulent mat 

becomes prominent, like a tubercle or bliſter, let * 
ſurgeon place a finger on each ſide of the affected len 
and ſtretching the ſkin, by drawing it on both ay 
from the whitloe, make the inciſion : thus will 4," 
matter he diſcharged, and the finger will generally hea 
ſpontaneouſly, Hildanus, in cent. 1, obf. 97. gives FR 
following ſafe and ready method of curing a paronychia, 
which he had frequently tried with ſucceſs, He 6-4 
fomented the finger ſeveral times, with the decoction of 
the flowers of the chamomile, and melilot, ang ſenu. 
greek, and quince- ſeeds, boiled in cows milk; they he 
gradually cut off the ſurface of the ſkin where the Pain 
was. The ſkin being thus removed, ſome red ſpec; 
appeared, in which, upon inciſion, he found one or ty 
ſmall drops of a red water; and, this being diſchargecd 
he applied a linen cloth, moiſtened with a ſolution gt 
Venice treacle in brandy ; the pain immediately cea{y 
and next day the finger was ſound. a 

PAROTIDES, in anatomy, two remarkable gland, 
ſituated one on each fide, between the ear and the ans 
of the lower jaw. : 

PAROTIDES is alſo the name of certain tumours c- 
inflammations ariſing behind the ears, or the parotid 

lands, 

PAROXISM, in medicine, the fevere fit of a diſeaſe, 
under which it grows higher, or exaſperates, as of the 
gout, &c, 

It is alſo uſed for the acceſs or return of a diſeaſe, 
as an ague, &c, 

PARRELS, in a ſhip, are frames made of trucks, 
ribs, and ropes, which having both their ends faſtened 
to the yards, are ſo contrived, as to go round about the 
maſt; that the yards, by their mcans, may go up and 
down upon the maſts; theſe alſo, with the breaſt-ropss, 
faſten the yards to the maſts, 

PARRICIDE, Par» icida, or Patricida, ſtrictly fig. 
nifies the murder or murderer of a father, as matricide 
does of a mother; yet this word is ordinarily taken in 
both ſenſes, and is alſo extended to the murder of any 
near relation, as huſband, wife, brother, ſiſter, child, 
grand-child, uncle, &c. and even to that of great or 
ſacred perſons, though no way allied in blood, as a 
king, &c. 

PARROQUET, in ornithology, a ſubdiviſion of 
parrots, s 
PARROT. Phſittacus, a genus of birds, of the order 
of the accipitres, the characters of which are theſe; the 
beak is of a hooked or uncinated figure; and the toes are 
four on each foot, two forwards and two backwards. 

PARRYING, in fencing, the action of warding oft 


the blows aimed at one by another. the 

PARSLEY, Apium, the name of a plant too wel " 
known in this country to need any defcription here. 

It is cultivated in gardens for culinary uſes, and wil * 
endure the cold tolerably well, but is apt to be deſtroyed } £/ 
in very ſevere winters, eſpecially where the ſoil is moi. * 
It is generally ſown in ſpring, and the plant appears the p 
following year, 1 

The common parſley is, by ſome ſkilful people, cult- _ 
vated in fields for the uſe of ſheep, it being a ſovereign i 
remedy to preſerve them from the rot, provided they ate 
fed twice a week, for two or three hours each time, wich ) 
this herb: but harcs and rabbets are ſo fond of it, thit thei 
they will come from a great diſtance to feed on it; ſo "i 
that whoever has a mind to have plenty of hares in the! p 
fields, by cultivating parſley, will draw all the hates © enter 
the country to them. : verh 

The leaves of parſley are cooling, and good or en 
cleanſing the viſcera ; they alſo * much ſims p. 
and viſcid adheſions from the ſtomach and r whic 
cleanſe all the paſſages, keep the juices fluid, and great! and ; 
aſſiſt their diſcharge by urine. The root is one of the ous f 
five opening roots ; it is attenuant, aperient, detergent, P/ 


and diuretic; it is good in decoctions, diet-drinks, 4 
medicinal ales, for cleanſing the blood (as it 15 cel 
monly called) and draining off ill humours by urine: 
The ſeed is one of the four hot ſeeds, and is ſaid to 
good in the grave] and dropſy. | eva 
PARSNEP, Paſtinaca, in botany, a genus . 
belliferous plants, the univerſal flower of which a 


$ interjeRtion, 


orm, and the particular ones are cach compoſed of five 
lunceolated incurved petals, with five hairy ſtamina; 
there is no PEricarpium, but the fruit, which is plane, 
(lliptical, and comprelied, is compoſed of two flattiſh 
marginated ſeeds. 1 

The garden parſnep is propagated by ſowing its ſeeds 
in February or March, on a rich ground of a good 
depth, and afterwards hoed out as is practiſed with 

\rneps, and in autumn the roots are to be dug up, and 

ned for winter and ſpring uſe: the year after 
. wing, the flower- ſtalk ariſes to the height of three or 
* fert, and is upright, firm, furrowed, hollow, and 
branched: the leaves are large and compoſed of other 
leaves, that are villous, dentated on their edges, and 
winged ; they are of a browniſh green, and placed by 

irs along the rib, which is terminated by a ſingle leaf; 
the lowers are yellow, and come out in July or Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds are ripe about the beginning of September. 

The roots of this plant are of great uſe as food, for 
which they are chiefly cultivated ; they are more nouriſh-" 
ing than carrots, though ſome people have a natural 
averſion to their uſe. The roots and ſeeds of wild parſnep 
are ſometimes uſed in medicine, and are recommended as 
a remedy againſt agues, and are reckoned good in flatu- 
Jencies and cholics. . | 

PARSON, the rector or incumbent of a pariſh-church: 

PARSONAGE, a rectory or pariſh-church, endowed 
with a houſe, glebe, Jands, tythes, &c. for the mainte- 
nance of a miniſter, with cure of ſouls within ſuch pariſh. 
There may, 93 be a parſonage without 
either glebe or tythes, but only annual payments inſtead 

ereof. 

ART. Pars, a portion of ſome whole, conſidered as 
divided or diviſible. | 

Noble or effential PARTS, in phyſic, thoſe abſolutely 
neceſlary to life, as the heart, brain, &c. 

Natural or genital PAR Ts, thoſe miniſtering to gene- 
ration. 

Part, in geometry and aſtronomy, denotes the divi- 
fon of lines and circles, The ſemi-diameter of the 
circle, called alſo the radius and whole fine, is generally 
divided into a hundred thouſand parts, and the circum- 
ference of the circle into three hundred and ſixty parts, 
or degrees: in theſe two diviſions all the celeſtial com- 
putations are made. 

Aliquit PART, a quantity, which, being repeated any 
number of times, becomes equal to an integer, as 5 
of 20, &c. 

Aliguant PART, a quantity which, being repeated any 
number of times, becomes always greater or Jeſs than 
the whole; thus 4 of 15, and g of 10, &c. The ali- 
quant part is reſolvible into aliquot parts. 

Proportional PART, a part analagous to ſome other 
part, or a medium to find ſome part unknown by equa- 
lity of reaſon. 

Similar PaR Ts, are thoſe which are to one another, 
a5 their wholes are to one another, 

ParT, in muſic, a piece of the ſcore or partition 
written by itſelf, for the.convenience of the muſician ; 
or the parts are the ſounds made by ſevcral perſons ſing- 
ing or playing in concert. There are four principal 
parts, the treble, baſs, tenor, and counter- tenor. 

Mufic in parts was unknown to the ancients; all 
their harmony conſiſted in the ſucceſſion of. notes, and 
none in the conſonance. | 

Pars of Speech, in grammar, are all the words that 
enter the compoſition of a diſcourſe, as noun, pronoun, 
verb, participle, adyerb, conjunction, prepoſition, and | 


PARTERRE, in gardening, a level diviſion of ground 
which generally faces the ſouth and beſt front of a houſe, 
and is furniſhed with greens, flowers, &c. made in vari- 
ous forms, 

PARTI, Pax xx, or PAR TED, in heraldry, denotes 
a ſhield, or eſcutcheon, divided into partitions. 
The French have but one ſimple parti, but with us 
it 15 applied to all the ſorts of partitioning, as parti per 
Croſs, per chief, per pale, per feſſe, per bend dexter, per 

nd ſiniſter, per chevron, &c. 

ARTI per Pals, when the ſhield is divided perpendi- 


PAR 

PARTI per Faß, when the cut is acroſs the middle, 
from ſide to fide, | 

Pan TI per Bind Dexter, is when the cut comes from 
the upper corner of the ſhield on the right hand, and 
deſcends athwart to the oppoſite lower corner. 

PARTI per Bend Sini/ler, is when the cut, coming 
from the upper left corner, deſcends acroſs to the oppo- 
lite lower one. 

When the ſhield is parti and coupé, it is ſaid to be 
ecartele. It is ſaid to be parti one from the other, when 
the whole ſhield is charged with fome honourable bear- 
ing, divided by the ſame line that parts the ſhield. Here 


it is a rule that one ſide be of metal, and the other of 
colour, 


PARTICIPATION, Participatio, that which gives 
us a ſhare in any thing, either by right or grace, 
PARTICIPLE, Pa {icipium, in grammar, an adjec- 
tive formed of a verb, till participating of ſome of the 
properties thereof, There are two kinds of participles ; 
the one active, as expreſſing the ſubject which makes the 
action of the verb, as docens, currens, teaching, running; 
the other called paſſive, as expreſſing the ſubject that 
receives the action, as lectus, auditus, read, heard, 

As our adjectives in Engliſh are not declined, the 
228 being real adjectives, are not declined u ther; 
in the Latin and French, &c, where theſe adjectives a5 
declined, the participles active are ſo too. 

PARTICLE, Particula, in phyfic, the minute part 
of a body, of ſeveral of which natural bodics are com- 
poſed : the ſame with atom or corpuſele. 

Jt is the various arrangement and texture of theſe 
particles, with the difference of coheſion, &c, that con- 
ſtitute the various kinds of bodies. The ſmalleſt parti- 
cles cohere with the ſtrongeſt attractions, and compoſe 
bigger particles of weaker coheſion ; and many of theſe 
cohering compoſe bigger particles, whoſe vigour is till 
weaker; and hereupon the operations in chemiſtry and 
the colours of natural bodies depend, and which by 
cohering compoſe bodies of ſenſible bulks. 

The coheſion of the particles of matter, the Epicureans 
imagined, was by means of hooked atoms; the Ariſto- 
telians, by reſt, which is nothing at all: but Sir Iſaac 
Newton — it is done by means of à certain power, 
whereby the particles mutually attract or tend towards 
each other, By this attraction moſt of the phænomena 
of the leſſer bodies are effected, as thoſe of the heavenly 
bodies are by the attraction of gravity. 

ParTICLr, in grammar, a little indeclinable word, 
which ſerves to expreſs the circumſtances of ſomething. 
Particles may be reduced under three heads ; the firſt 
ſhews the qualities of words by being added thereto, 
called WS wp the ſecond denotes ſome circumſtances 
of action, joining words to words, ſentence to ſentence, 
&c. called conjunction; and the third expreſſes the 
emotions of the ſoul, called interjection. | 
PARTIES, in law, ſignify the perſons that are named 
in a deed or fine, viz. thoſe that made the deed, or levied 
the fine, and alſo thoſe to whom the ſame was made or 
levied. 

PARTING, or DerArTinG, a method of ſeparatin 
gold and filver, by means of aqua-fortis. 
PARTITION, in law, ſignifies a diviſion of lands, 
&c. deſcended by common law or cuſtom among coheirs 


made by joint tenants, and tenants in common by aſſent, 
deed, or writ. | 
PARTNER, and Par TNER$SH1P, See FELLOWSHIP. 
PARTRIDGE, in ornithology, is a ſpecies of tetrao, 
with a naked ſcarlet mark behind the eyes. | 
The common partridge is too well known to need a 
farther deſcription : it is common in fields, and called 
by authors perdix. But beſides the common kind, there 
is another ſomewhat larger ſpecies, called the red-legged 
partridge, with a grey tail, variegated in the upper part 
with brown. 
PARTURITION, Parturitio, the act of bringing 
forth young. 

PARTY, a faction or power, conſidered as oppoſite 
to another, | 7 

PARTY, in the military ſenſe, a ſmall body of men, 


Ulzrly, 1 a cut in the middle from top to bottom. 
Ver. II. No. 71. 


| whether foot or horſe, or both, ſent out on an expedition. 


or parceners, being two at leaſt. Partition may alſo be 
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PARU IIS, in medicine, a painful tumor of the gums, 
with an inflammation and ſwelling of the cheek, more 
or leſs, which is ſometimes occaſioned by the tooth- ach. 

Such tumors are to be treated by digeſtives. If the 
diſorder be recent, in order to alleviate the pain, let the 
patient hold a little of the warm decoction of chamomile, 
ſage, flowers of elder, &c. in his mouth; and, outwardly, 
apply a bag with the ſame herbs, or a plaiſter of melilot, 
or diachylon with camphire ; or a warm cloth to obtain 
an eaſy reſolution, not omitting, internally, diaphoretic 
and reſolvent medicines. If theſe methods fail, recourſe 
muſt be had to emollients, as marſhmallows, mallows, 
mullein, figs, &c. - As ſoon as the ſoftneſs indicates a 
ſuppuration, an incifion muſt be made into the tumor, 
to prevent a fiſtula, the matter expreſſed with the fingers, 
and the ulcer often cleanſed with warm wine, a decoc- 
tion of agrimony, and St. John's wort, mixed with 
honey of roſes, But if the ulcer ſhould degenerate into 
a fiſtula, after uſing the above-mentioned injections, a 
little of the oil of myrrh per deliquium, or elixir pro- 
prietatis, ſhould be inſtilled into the ulcer for detergin 
and healing it. But if none of theſe medicines fected, 
the fiſtula muſt be laid open by inciſion, and the caries 
extirpated, either by medicines, the raſp, or the aCtual 
cautery, Heifter's Surgery. 

PASCHAL, ſomething belonging to the Jewiſh 
paſſover, or Chriſtian Eaſter. 

PASQUIN, a mutilated ſtatue, ſeen at Rome in a 
corner of the palace of the Urſini, ſo called from a 
cobler of that name, famous for his ſneers and gibes. 
After Paſquin's death, upon digging the pavement be- 
fore his ſhop, they found a ſtatue of an ancient gladiator, 
which being ſet up at the corner of the deceaſed maſter 
Paſquin's ſhop, was, by common conſent, called by his 
name, 

From that time all ſatires and lampoons are put in 
this ſtatue's mouth, or paſted againſt it, Paſquin uſually 
addreſſes himſelf to Marforio, another ſtatue in Rome, 
or Marforio to Paſquin, and thus they mutually come to 
each other's aſſiſtance. 
 PASQUINADE, Pasquit, properly denotes a lam- 
poon faſtened to the ſtatue of Paſquin, but it has been 
extended to any ſneer upon the public, or the ruling 

wers. ö 

PASS, PAssADE, in fencing, a leap or advance upon 
the enemy. Some paſſes are voluntary, commencing 
from the left foot out of meaſure of the firm foot, as 
when the enemy is not expected: others are neceſſarily 
made after a puſh from the right foot, where, being ſo 
preſſed, as not to have time to retire, you endeavour to 
ſeize the guard of his ſword. The meaſure of the paſs 
is, when the two ſmalls of the ſwords are ſo near as that 
they may touch each other. There are paſles within, 
above, beneath, to the right, the left, under the ſword, 
over the line, &c, | | 

Pass of Arms, in chivalry, a bridge, road, &c. which 
the ancient knights undertook to defend, and which was 
not to be paſſed without fighting the perſon who kept it. 
He who was diſpoſed to diſpute the paſs, touched one of 
the armories of the other knight who held the paſs, that 
were hung on pales, columns, &c. erected for the pur- 
_poſe; and this was a challenge which the other was 
obliged to accept. The vanquiſhed gave the victor ſuch 
prize as was agreed on. 


PASSAGE, Right of Paſſage, in commerce, an im- 


poſition which ſome princes exact in narrow places of 
their territories, either by land or ſea, on all veſſels, and 
carriages of all kinds, &c. | 

Birds of Pass Ack, are ſuch birds as only come at 
certain ſeaſons, and then diſappear again, . paſſing the 
ſea to ſome other climate; ſuch are the ſtork, ſwallow, 
nightingale, martin, woodcock, quail, &c. There are 
alſo fiſhes of paſſage, as herrings, mackarel, &c. 

PASSAGE, in the menage, an action wherein the horſe 
raiſes a hind and a fore leg together ; then, ſetting theſe 
two on the ground, he raiſes the other two; and thus 
alternately, never gaining above a foot of ground at a time. 

PASSAGE, Paſſs, in muſic, a portion of an air, con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral quavers, demi-quavers, &c. laſting one, 
two, or at moſt three meaſures. a 


PASSANT, in heraldry, is applied to an animal, 
4 0 


9 


| 


particularly a lion, in a ſhield, appearing to walk! 
ſurely. In moſt other beaſts this is called trippiug TY 

PASSION, Pai, denotes the different agitativn, 
the ſoul, according to the different objects which Preſs 
themſelves to the ſenſes. 

PASSIONS, with regard to medicine, make one gf g 
ſix non- naturals, of the utmoſt importance, with rhe 
to health or diſeaſe, £ 

Dr. Cheyne divides the paſſions into acute and cha. 
nical, for the ſame reaſon as diſeaſes are ſo divided. 52 
his Eſſay on Health, &c. 

Dr. Morgan ſeems to have excelled all that precegey 
him in explaining the origin and effects of the pafiign, . 
he obſerves, 1. That all the grateful paſſions raiſe the 
vital tide, ttrengthen and quicken the pulſe, diffuſe th. 
natural heat, and take off any antecedent ftimuly; ſn 
preſſure on the abdomen and inferior organs; and, on 
the contrary, the painful paſſions fink and depreis the 
blood, &c. 2. All the paſſions impreſs their characteris 
ſenſations, or modifications of pleaſure and pain, eſpe. 
cially on the ceſophagus, and upper orifice of the ſtomach 
3- That they impreſs the different modifications on the 
muſcles of the larynx, and thus diſcover themſelyes 
the different modulation and tone of the voice, And 
hence he infers, that the nerves of the eighth CONj1ig2. 
tion, or par vagum, are the principal inſtruments d the 
paſſions ; by means whereof they are variouſly impreſſe} 
modified, and organized. 

Passloxs, in poetry, the paſſionate ſentiments, ge. 
tures, actions, &c. which the poet gives his perfons, 

Though the paſſions be always ncceſſary, yet all are 
not equally neceſſary. Comedy has joy and agreeable 
ſurprize for its part; tragedy has terror and compalſion, 
The proper paſhon of the epopœa is admiration ; thowh 
the epopœa, as a medium between the two others, taks 
in both their kinds of paſſions, Admiration, in efes 
is conſiſtent with each: we admire with joy the think 
that ſurprize us agreeably, and, with terror and gi, 
thoſe that amaze and afflict us. 

Beſides the general paſſion, each epopœa has its pecu- 
liar paſſion, which ſtill follows the character of the hero, 

To make the paſſions have their proper effect, there 
are two things required, namely, that the audience be 
prepared to receive them, and that ſeveral incompatible 
paſſions be not intermixed. 5 

PASSION, in heraldry, or croſs of paſſion, ſo called, 
as being in the ſhape of that whereon our Saviour ſuffered, 

Passton FLOWER, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower-cup is formed of five plane coloured leaves; 
the corolla conſiſts of five ſemi-lanceolated obtuſe petals; 

the nectarium hath a triple crown, the exterior of which 
is longer, and fallened to the inſide of the petal, but is 
larger and compreſſed above: the ſtamina are five ſubu- 
lated filaments, faſtened at their bale to the column of 
the ſtyle, annexed to the germen, fpreading out, and 
terminated by oblong, obtuſe, incumbent antherz: the 
fruit is an ovate, fleſhy, unilocular berry. ſupported on 
a pedicle, and contains a number of ovate ſeeds, faſtened 
longitudinally to the bark of the pericarpium. 
The common paſſion-flower hath long ſlender ſtalks, 
which run a great length, and require ſupport; they ate 
covered with a purpliſh bark, and are furniſhed at each 
joint with a digitated leaf, compoſed of five ſmooth 
entire lobes, connected with the ſtalk by pedicles, about 
two inches long, having two ſmall leaves embracing the 
ſtalks at their baſe ; and from the ſame point comes ont 
a long tendril, which twiſts round the neighbouring 
ſupport; the flowers come out at the ſame joints 25 the 
leaves, ſupported on foot; ſtalks almoſt three inches long 
theſe flowers have a faint ſmell, and continue but one 
day ; they come out in July, and there is a diurval ſuc- 
ceſſion till the froſt in autumn puts a ſtop to them. 
This plant may be propagated either from ern 
layers, or cuttings; they require a good aſpect wall 
where they may have height for their ſhoots 8 
which ſhould be properly trained againſt it; and in * 
ſpring the plants muſt be pruned, when all the ſmai 
weak ſhoots ſhould be cut off, and the ſtrong ones 3 
tened to about four or five feet long, which will cal 
' following 
them to put out ſtrong ſhoots for flowering the 
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VE, in grammar, a ſecond inflexion of verbs, 
from active, become paſſive, by aſſuming, in 
» mordern languages, new auxiliary verbs, as 
I am, in French, je ſuis, and, in the 
&c. joined to the participle paſſive : in the 
ent by new terminations, as laudor, laudari, for 
Jaudare. | 

ier PASSIVE, in grammar, a verb that has a paſſive 
Aer tion, but a neuter ſignification. 
2 2 very few of theſe in Latin, more in French, 
dut fewer in nyliſh. : R 
Grammarians Are frequently miſtaken here, gps. 
bs for neuters paſſive, which in effect are actives, an 
n differ, in that they act on themſelves, by adding 
* pronoun perſonal ; and, which, on that footing, 
.yld rather be neuters active, than neuters paſſive, 
"PASSOVER, Paſcha, a ſolemn feaſt celebrated 
mong tlie Jews on the 14th day of the moon next after 
the vernal equinox, in commemoration of the deſtroying 
* paſſing over the houſes of the Iſcaelites, when he 
ye the firſt· born in thoſe of the Egyptians. 
There was a ſecond paſſover held on the 14th of the 
ſecond month after the equinox, in favour of travellers 
nd fick perſons, who could not attend at the firſt, 
PASS-Parele, a command given in the head of an 
army, and, from thence, paſſed from mouth to mouth till 
come to the rear. a WP 
Pazs-poRT, or Pass, a licence or writing obtained 
Fom a prince or governor, granting liberty and ſafe 
conduct to pals through his territories without moleſta- 
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%% T BOARD, a kind of thick paper formed of 
ſereral ſheets of paper paſted together, 

PASTE, a compoſition of water and flower, boiled 
2 confiſtence z uſed by various artificers, as ſadlers, 
upholſterers, book binders, Kc. 8 5 
PasTE, among jewellers, implies an imitation of the 
dfFerent gems, made with a hard ſpecies of glaſs, 

PASTERN of a Horſe, in the manege, is the diſtance 
hetween the joint next the foot, and the coronet of the 
hoof, This part ſhould be ſhort eſpecially in middle- 
fed horſes, becauſe long paſterns are weak, and cannot 
ſo well endure travelling. 

PasTERN-JoINT, the joint next a horſe's foot. 
PASTIL, or PASTEL, among painters, a kind of 
paſte made of different colours, ground up with gum- 
water, in order to make crayons. 

PasTIL, in pharmacy, is a dry compoſition of ſweet- 
ſmelling reſins, arometic woods, & c. ſometimes burnt 
to clear and ſcent the air of a chamber. 
PASTINICA, the parſnep, in botany. 
article PAR SN EP. 


See the 


generally uſed for a parſon or miniſter that hath cure of 
ſouls, 
PASTORAL, in general, ſomething. that relates 
to ſhepherds ; hence we ſay, paſtoral life, manners, 
poetry, &c. 
The original of poetry is aſcribed to that age which 
ſucceeded the creation of the world : and as the keeping 
of focks ſeems to have been the firſt employment of man- 
kind, the moſt antient ſort of poetry was, probably, 
paſtoral, It is natural to imagine, . the leiſure of 
thoſe antient ſhepherds admitting and inviting ſome 
Gverſion, none was ſo proper to that ſolitary and ſedentary 
lie a ſinging ; and that in their ſongs they took occaſion 
to celebrate their own felicity. From hence a poem 
Ws invented, and afterwards improved to a perfect 
mage of that happy time; which, by giving us an 
tteem for the virtues of a former age, might recommend 
them to the preſent. And ſince the life of ſhepherds 
Vas attended with more tranquility than any other rural 
employment, the poets have choſen to introduce their 
perſons; and from this particular it has acquired the 
name of paſtoral. | 
PASTURE, or Paſture Land, a general name for 
Ul forts of land reſerved for the purpoſes of feeding cattle, 
allure ground is of two ſorts: the one is low meadow 
nd, which is often overflowed ; and the other is upland, 
Witch lies high and dry. The firſt of thoſe will pro- 
ea much greater quantity of hay than the latter, and 


PASTOR, properly ſignifies a ſhepherd, but is now 


will not require manuring or dreſſing ſo often: but then 
the hay produced on the upland is much preterable to the 
other; as is alſo the meat which is fed in the upland more 
valuable than that which is fatted in rich meadov-« . 
though the latter will make the fatter and larger catt)- 
as is ſeen by thoſe which are brought from the low rich 
lands in Lincolnſhire, But where people are nice in 
their meat, they will give a much larger price for ſuch 
as hath been fed on the downs, of in ſhort upland pallure, 
than for the other, which is much larger, Bt idesthis, 
dry paſtures have an advantage over the meadows, that 
they may be fed all the winter, and are not fo ſubject to 
poach in wet weather; nor will there be fo many bad 
weeds produced; which are great advantages, and do 
in a great meaſure recompenſe for the ſmallneſs of the crop, 

The firſt improvement of upland paſture is, by fencing 
it, and dividing it into ſmall fields of four, five, fix, eight, 
or ten acres each, planting timber trees in the hedge— 
rows, which will ſcreen the graſs from the dry pinchins 
winds of March, which will prevent the grass from 
growing in large open lands; fo that, if April proves a 
dry month, the land produces very little hay ; whereas 
in the ſheltered fields the graſs will begin to grow early 
in March, and will cover the ground, and prevent the 
ſun from parching the roots of the graſs, whereby it will 
keep growing, ſo as to afford a tolerable crop, if the 


ſpring ſhould prove dry; But, in fencing of land, it 


mult be obſerved, as was before directed, not to make 
the incloſures too ſmall, eſpecially where the hedge— 
rows are planted with trees; becauſe, when the tices 
are advanced to a conſiderable height, they will ſpread 
over the land; and, where they are cloſe, will render 
the graſs ſour; ſo that, inſtead of being an advantage, 
it will greatly injure the paſture. 

The next improvement of upland paſture is, to make 
the turf good, where, either from the badneſs of the ſoil, 
or for want of proper care, the graſs hath been deſtroyed 
by ruſhes, buſhes, or mole-hills. Where the ſurface of 
the land is clayey and cold, it may be improved by paring 
it off, and burning it in the manner before directed: but, 
if it is an hot ſandy land, then chalk, lime, marle, or 
clay, are very proper manures to lay upon it : but this 
ſhould be laid in pretty good quantities, otherwiſe it will 
be of little ſervice to the land. 

If the ground is over-run with buſhes or ruſhes, it will 
be a great advantage to the land to grub them up towards 
the latter part of ſummer; and after they are dried, tw 
burn them, and ſpread the aſhes over the ground juſt be- 
fore the autumnal rains; at which time the ſurface of the 
land ſhould be levelled, and ſown with graſs-ſeed, which 
will come up in a ſhort time, and make good graſs the 
following ſpring. So, alſo, when the land is full of 
mole-hills, theſs ſhould be pared off, and either burnt 
for the aſhes, or ſpread immediately on the ground, 
when they are pared off, obſerving to ſow the bare 
patches with graſs ſeed, juſt as the autumnal rains begin. 

Where the land has been thus managed, it will be of 
great ſervice to roll the turf, in the months of February 
and March, with an heavy wood roller; always obſery- 
ing to do it in moiſt weather, that the roll may make an 
impreſſion : this will render the ſurface level, and make 
it much eaſier to mow the graſs, than when the ground 
lies in hills; and will alſo cauſe the turf to thicken, 
ſo as to have what the people uſually term a good bottom. 
The graſs, likewiſe, will be the ſweeter for this 
huſbandry, and it will be a great help to deſtroy bad 
weeds. | 

Another improvement of upland paſtures is, the feed- 
ing of them : for, where this is not practiſed, the land 
muſt be manured at leaſt every third year; and where 
a farmer hath much arable land in his poſſeſſion, he will 


| not care to part with his manure to the paſture, There- 


fore every farmer ſhould endeavour to proportion his paſ- 
ture to his arable land, eſpecially where manure is ſcarce, 
otherwiſe he will ſoon find his error ; for the paſture is the 
foundation of all the profit which may ariſe from the arable 
land. 

Wherever the upland paſtures are mended by manure, 
there ſhould be a regard had to the nature of the ſoil, and 
a proper ſort of manure applied: as for inſtance, all hot 
ſandy land ſhould have a cold manure ; neat's _ and 

wine's 
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fwine's dung are very proper for ſuch lands; but, for 
cold lands, horſe-dung, aſhes, and ether warm manures, | 
are proper. And when theſe are applied, it ſhould be 
done in autumn, before the rains have ſoaked the ground, 
and rendered it too ſoſt to cart on; and it ſhould be care- 
fully ſpread, breaking all the clods as ſmall as poſhble, 
and then harrowed with buſhes, to let it down to the roots 
of the graſs, When the manure is laid on at this ſeaſon, 
the rains in winter will waſh down the ſalts, ſo that the 
following ſpring the graſs will receive the advantage of it. 

There ſhould alſo be great care had to the deſtroying 
of weeds in the paſture every ſpring and autumn : for, 
where this is not practiſed, the weeds will ripen their 
ſeeds, which will ſpread over the ground, and thereby 
fill it with ſuch a crop of weeds as will ſoon overbear the 
graſs, and deſtroy it; and it will be "_ difficult to 
root them out, after they have gotten ſuch poſſeſſion ; 
eſpecially „ r and ſuch other weeds as have down 
adhering to their ſeeds. 

Theſe upland paſtures ſeldom degenerate the graſs 
which is ſown on them, if the land is tolerably good: 
whereas the low meadows, which are overflowed in 
winter, in a few years turn to an harſh ruſhy graſs, 
though the upland will continue a fine ſweet graſs for 
many years without renewing. 

here is no part of huſbandry, of which the farmers 
are in general more ignorant than that of the paſture : 
moſt of them ſuppoſe, that when old paſture is ploughed 
up, it can never be brought to have a good [ward again: 
ſo their common method of managing their land, after 
ploughing, is, to ſow, with their crop of barley, ſome 
graſs ſeeds, as they call them ; that is, either the red 
clover, which they intend to ſtand two years after the 
corn is taken off the ground, or rye-graſs, mixed with 
trefoil: but as all theſe are, at moſt, but biennial plants, 
whoſe roots decay ſoon after their ſeeds are perfected; ſo 
the ground having no crop upon it, is again ploughed 
for corn; and this is the conſtant round which the 
lands are employed in, by the better fort of farmers; 
for I never have met with one of them who had the leaſt 
notion of laying down their land to graſs for any longer 
continuance; therefore, the ſeeds which they uſually 
ſow, are the beſt adapted for this purpoſe. 

But, whatever may have been the practice of theſe 
people, I hope to prove, that it is poſſible to lay down 
land, which has been in tillage, with graſs, in ſuch a 
manner, as that the ſward ſhall be as good, if not better 
than any natural graſs, and of as long duration, But 
this is never to be expected, in the common method of 
ſowing a crop of corn with the graſs ſeeds : for wherever 
this has been practiſed, if the corn has ſucceeded well, 
the graſs has been very poor and weak; ſo that, if the 
land has not been very good, the graſs has ſcarcely been 
worth ſaving: for the following year it has produced 
but little hay, and the year after the crop is worth little, 
either to mow or feed, Nor can it be expected to be 
otherwiſe; for the ground cannot nouriſh two crops : 
and, if there were no deficiency in the land, yet the 
corn, being the firſt and moſt vigorous of 22 will 
keep the graſs from making any conſiderable progreſs ; 
ſo that the plants will be extremely weak, and but very 
thin, many of them which came up in the ſpring being 
deſtroyed by the corn; for whenever there are roots of 
corn, it cannot be expected there ſhould be any graſs. 
Therefore the graſs muſt be thin, and, if the land is not 
in good heart, to ſupply the graſs with nouriſhment, 
that the roots may branch out after the corn is gone, 
there cannot be any conſiderable crop of clover: and, 
as their roots are biennial, many of the ſtrongeſt plants 
will periſh ſoon after they are cut ; and the weak plants, 
which had made but little progreſs before, will be the 
principal part of the crop for the Nene year: which 
is many times not worth 1 

Therefore, when . is laid down for graſs, there 
ſhould be no crop of any kind ſown with the ſeeds ; and 
the land ſhould be well ploughed, and cleaned from 
weeds ; otherwiſe the weedz will come up the firſt, and* 
grow ſo ſtrong, as to overbear the graſs, and, if they are 
not pulled up, will entirely ſpoil it. The beſt ſeaſon to 
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ſow the graſs ſeeds upon dry land is about the middle of 
September, or ſooner, if there is an appearance of rain: 
2 


for the ground being then warm, if there happen 

ood ſhowers of rain after the feed is ſown, the gtaß w 
ſoon make its appearance, and get ſufficient rootin th. 
ground before winter; ſo will not be in danger of hay, 
the roots turned out of the ground by froſt, eſpeciyl 
if the ground is well rolled before the froſt comes 
which will preſs it down, and fix the earth cloſe th 0 
roots, Where this hath not been practiſed, the froſt hy 
often looſened the ground ſo much, as to let in the ar 
the roots of the graſs, and done it great damage ; 
this has been brought as an objection to the autumgy 
ſowing of graſs : but it will be tound to have ng we, 
if the above direction is practiſed: nor is there a f. 
zard of ſowing the graſs at this ſeaſon, but that a ty 
weather, after the ſeeds ate ſown for, if the graf g 
up well, and the ground is well rolled in the end a 
October, or the beginning of November, and td 
again the beginning of March, the ſward will be co 
joined at bottom, and a good crop of hay may he 
pecled the ſame ſummer. But, where the ground cu. 
not be prepared for. ſowing at that ſeaſon, it may be 
performed the middle or latter end of March, accord, 
to the ſeaſon's being early or late; for, in backyy) 
ſprings, and in cold land, we have often ſowed the h 
in the middle of April with ſucceſs : but there is dane 
in ſowing late, of dry weather, and eſpecially if the [a 
is light and dry; for we have ſeen, many times, ty 
whole ſurface of the ground removed by ſtrong wing; x 
that ſeaſon ; ſo that the ſeeds have been driven in be 
to one fide of the field. Therefore, whenever the {6% 
are ſown late in the ſpring; it will be proper to roll + 
ground well ſoon after the ſeeds are ſown, to ſettle the 
lurface, and prevent its being removed. 

The forts of ſeeds which are the beſt for this puro, 
are, the beſt ſort of upland hay-ſeeds, taken from the 
cleaneſt paſtures, where there are no bad weeds: if thi 
feed is ſifted to clean it from rubbiſh, three buſhel; yil 
be ſufhcient to ſow ay acre of land. The other ſortis the 
trifolium pratenſe album, which is commonly known by 
the names white Dutch clover, or white honeyſuckle gra, 
Eight pounds of this ſeed will be enough for one ache d 
land. The graſs ſeed ſhould be ſown firſt, and then the 
Dutch clover-ſeed may be afterwards ſown : but 
{ſhould not be mixed together; becauſe the clover- ſec, 
being the heavieſt, will fall to the bottom, and conſe 
quently the ground wili-be unequally ſown, 

When the ſeeds are come up, if the land ſhould pro- 
duce many weeds, theſe ſhould be drawnout before they 
grow ſo tall as to overbear the graſs : for where this hay 
been neglected, the weeds have taken ſuch poſſeſſion of 
the ground, as to keep down the graſs, and ſtarve it; 
and, when theſe weeds have been ſuffered to remain until 
they have ſhed their ſeeds, the land has been ſo plenti- 
fully ſtocked with them, as entirely to deſtroy the graſs: 
therefore it is one of the hs parts of huſbandry, 
never to ſuffer weeds to grow on the land, | 

If the ground is rolled two'or three times, at proper 
diſtances after the graſs is up, it: will preſs down the grabs 
and cauſe it to make a thicker bottom: for, as the Duteh 
clover will put out roots from every joint of the branches 
which are near the ground, ſo, by preſſing down of the 
ſtalks, the roots will mat ſo cloſely together, as to form 
{ward ſo thick as to cover the whole ſurface of the ground, 
and form a green carpet ; and will better reſiſt the drought. 
For, if we do but examine the common paſtures in ſum- 
mer, in moſt of which there are patches of this whit? 
honeyſuckle graſs growing naturally, we ſhall find theſe 
patches to be the only verdure remaining in the feld: 
And this, the farmers in general acknowledge, is the 
ſweeteſt ſeed for all ſorts of cattle; yet never had any 
notion of propagating it by ſeeds : nor has this bern 
long practiſed la England ; for, till within a few yea 
that ſome curious perſens imported the ſeed from Bra- 
bant, where it had been long cultivated, there was not 
any of the ſeeds ſaved in England: though now there 
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are ſeveral perſons who ſave the ſeeds here, which ſucceed 
full as well as any of the foreign ſeeds which arempor®” 

As the white clover is an abiding plant, fo it is cer, 
tainly the very beſt ſort to ſow, where paſt 
down to remain : for as the hay-ſeeds which are 
from the beſt paſtures, will be compoſed of various 


ures are laid 
taken 
ſorts 

of 
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ſome of which may be but annual, and others 
al; ſo, when thoſe go off, there will be many and 
at atches of ground left bare and naked, if there is 
ag 3. ficient quantity of the white clover, to ſpread 
_ and cover the land. Therefore, a good ſward can 


of graſs. 


cih never be expected. where this is not ſown : for in moſt 
the natural paſtures we find this plant makes no ſmall 
0 th 4x6 of the ward; and it is equally good for wet and 
[ty iry land, growing naturally upon gravel and clay, in 
a y moſt parts o England: which is a plain indication how 
| Uh «\fily this plant may be cultivated, to great advantage, 
ng n moſt ſorts of land throughout this * no 
rhe, q Therefore, the true cauſe why the land which has 
* keen in tillage, is not brought to a 2 turf again, in 
9 the uſual method of huſbanery, is, from the farmers not 
One litinguiſhing which graſſes are annual from thoſe which 
nd of are perennial : for, if annual or biennial graſſes are ſown, 
* theſe will of courſe ſoon decay; fo that, unleſs where 
fel ſome of their ſeeds may have ripened and fallen, nothing 
© Qs can be expected on the land but what will naturally come 
c. up. Therefore this, with the covetous method of laying 
* down the ground with a crop of corn, has occaſioned the 
ding eneral faiſure of increaſing the paſture in many parts of 
_ England, where it is now much more valuable than any 
al arable land. 
"ger After the ground has been ſown in the manner before 


N directed, and brought to a na ſward, the way to preſerve 
= it good is, by conſtantly rolling the ground with an heavy 
G2 roller, every ſpring and autumn, as hath been before 
direfted. This piece of huſbandry is rarely practiſed by 
farmers; but thoſe who do, find their account in it; for 
it is of great benefit to the grals. Another thing ſhould 
alſo be careſully performed ; which is, to cut up docks, 
dandelion, knapweed, and all ſuch bad weeds, by their 
roots every ſpring and autumn : this will increaſe the 
quantity of good graſs, and preſerve the paſtures in beauty. 
Dreſüng of theſe paſtures every third year is alſo a good 


11 piece of huſbandry; for otherwiſe it cannot be expected 
te the ground ſhould continue to produce good crops. Be- 
I. fides this, it will be neceſſary to change the ſeaſons of 


mowing, and not to mow the ſame ground every year; 


e but to mow one ſeaſon, and feed the next: for, where the 
* ground is every year mown, it muſt be conſtantly dreſſed, 
15 a3 are moſt of the graſs grounds near London, otherwiſe the 


ground will be ſoon exhauſted. Miller's Gard. Did. 

PATAGONULA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower-cup is a ſmall, perſiſtent, quinquedentated 
perianthium; the corolla is monopetalous and wheel- 
ſhaped, with ſcarce any tube; the limb is plane, and 
divided into five ovate acute ſegments. The fruit is an 
ovate acuminated capſule, containing a number of 
roundiſh ſceds, 

PATAVINITY, Patavinitas, among critics, denotes 
a peculiarity of Livy's diction, derived from Patavium, 
or Padua, the place of his nativity; but wherein this 
parinity conſiſts, they are by no means agreed. 

PATEE, or PATTEE, in heraldry, a croſs ſmall in 
the _ and widening to the extremes, which are 
V road, 


" ATELLA, in anatomy, a bone which covers the 
the fore part of the joint of the knee, called alſo rotula, and 
* popularly the knee- pan. The patella is convex on the 
id, outhde, and on the inſide unequal, having an eminence 

and two depreſſions, Its ſubſtance is A and 


conſequently it is brittle: it is connected by tendons and 
ligaments to the tibia and the os femoris, which is the 
ligament by which it is connected to the thigh, and has 
a motion of aſcent and deſcent in the flexion of the 
tidia, In infants and children it is cartilaginous. 
PATENT, in general, denotes ſomething that ſtands 
open or expanded: thus a leaf is ſaid to be patent when 
it ſtands almoſt at right angles with the ſtalk, 
ÞP ATENTEE, a perſon to whom the king has granted 
ls letters patent. 
PATER PATRATUS, in Roman antiquity, the prin- 
"pa! perſon among the feciales or college of heralds, 
ce the article FeCIALES. 
A ATER-Nos'TER, the Lord's prayer, ſo called from 
* two firſt words in Latin. It is alſo ſometimes uſed 
TT a Chaplet or ſtring of beads. And, in architecture, 


e lame term is uſed for a ſort of ornament cut in the 
Vor, II. NC, 72. 
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form of beads, either oval or round, uſed on aſtragals, 
baguettes, &c. 

ATH, in general, denotes the courſe or tract marked 
out to run over, by a body in motion. See MoT1on. 
 ParTH of the Vertex, a term frequently uſed by Mr. 
Flamſtead, in his doctrine of the ſphere, for a circle 
deſcribed by any point of the earth's ſurface, as the earth 
turns round its axis, 

The ſemi- diameter of this path is always equal to the 
ſine of the complement of the latitude of the point that 
deſcribes it. 

PATHETIC, whatever relates to the paſſions, or 
that is proper to excite or awake them. 

PATHETIC Nerves, in anatomy, a pair of very ſmall 
nerves which ariſe in the brain, and run to the trochlcar 
muſcle of the eye. "Theſe nerves have obtained the 
name pathetic, from their ſerving to move the eyes in the 
various paſſions. 

PATHOGNOMONIC, among phyſicians, an ap- 
pellation for a ſymptom, or concourſe of ſymptoms, that 
are inſeparable from a diſtemper, and are found in that 
only, and no other. 


PATHOLOGY, that part of medicine, which ex- 


plains the nature of diſeaſes, their cauſes and ſymptoms, ' 


PATHOS, a Greek term, literally ſignifying paſſion, 
is ſometimes uſed for the energy of a diſcourle, or its 
power to move the paſſions, 

PATIENT, among phyſicians, a perſon under the 
direction of a phyſician or ſurgeon, in order to be cured 
of ſome diſeaſe, 

PATANCE, in heraldry, is a croſs flory at the ends ; 
from which it differs only in this, that the ends, inſtead 


of turning down like a fleur-de-lis, are extended ſome- 


what in the pattee-form, 

PATRICIAN, among the ancient Romans, a title 
given to the deſcendants of the hundred, or, according 
to others, of the two hundred firſt ſenators choſen by 
Romulus, and by him called patres, fathers. 

PATRIPASSIANS, Patripaſſiani, in church-hiſtory, 
a chriſtian ſect, who appeared about the latter end of the 
ſecond century; ſo called from their aſcribing the paſſion 
to the Father: for they aſſerted the unity of God in ſuch 
a manner as to deſtroy all diſtinction of perſons, and to 
make the Father and Son preciſely the ſame; in which 
they were followed by the Sabellians, and others, The 
author and head of the Patripaſhans was Praxeas, a phi- 
loſopher of Phrygia in Aſia. 

PATROL, in war, a round or march made by the 
guards, or watch, in the night-time, to obſerve what 
paſſes in the ſtreets, and to ſecure the peace and tran- 
quillity of a city or camp. The patrol generally conſiſts 
of a body of five or ſix men, detached from a body on 
guard, and commanded by a ſerjeant. 

PATRON, among the Romans, was an appellation 
given to a maſter who had freed his ſlave, 

PATRON was alſo a name which the people of Rome 
gave to ſome great man, under whoſe protection they 
uſually put themſelves. 

PATRON, in the canon and common law, is a perſon, 
who having the advowſon of a parſonage, vicarage, or 
the like ſpiritual promotion, belonging to his manor, 
hath, on that account, the gift and diſpoſition of the 
benefice, and may preſent to it whenever it becomes vacant. 

PATRONAGE, the right of diſpoſing of a church 
or benefice, and enjoying ſeveral other privileges, ſuch 
as having the tee rights of the church, being 
interred in the chancel, &c. 

PATRONYMIC, among grammarians, is applied 
to ſuch names of men or women as are derived from 
thoſe of parents or anceſtors. 

PAVEMENT, a layer of ſtone, or other matter, 


| ſerving to cover and ſtrengthen the ground of divers 


places for the more commodious walking on, 

Moſaic PAVEMENT, See the article Mos aic-WoRK. 

PAVETTA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower is monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped ; the tube is 
long, narrow, and cylindrical, with a patent border cut 
into four ſegments; the filaments are four, and very 
ſhort; theſe are topped with linear, ſpreading antherz. 
The fruit is a roundiſh unilocular berry, containing a 
roundiſh cartilaginous ſeed. 
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PAVIA, the ſcarlet horſe-cheſnut, in botany, a plant 
which grows to the height of eight or ten feet, having a 
thick woody ſtalk, from which proceeds ſeveral ſpread- 
ing branches; theſe are furniſhed with digitated Jeaves, 
compoſed of five or ſix ſpear-ſhaped lobes, which join at 
the footſtalk ; they are of a light green, the ſurface 
rough and ſerrated on their edges; they have long foot- 
ſtalks, and ſtand oppoſite by pairs: the flowers come 
out in July, in looſe ſpikes at the ends of the branches, 
ſtanding upon long naked footſtalks, which ſuſtain five 
or ſix flowers, which are tubulous at bottom, but ſpread 
open at top, where the petals are irregular in ſize and 
length, having the appearance of a labiated flower ; they 
are of a bright red colour, and have ſeven or eight ſta- 
mina the length of the petals : when the flowers fade, 
the germen ſwells to a pear-ſhaped fruit, with a thick 
ruſſet cover, having three cells, one of which, and 
ſometimes two, are pregnant with globular ſeeds, 

This plant grows naturally in Carolina, and is pro- 
pagated by ſowing its ſeeds, or by budding, or grafting 
it upon the common horſe-cheſnut. 

PAVICULA, among the Romans, a rammer or in- 
ſtrument for beating down or levelling a ſpot of ground, 
conſiſting of a block of wood, a foot long and half a 
foot thick, with a long handle, 

PAVILION, in architecture, ſignifies a kind of 
turret or building, uſually inſulated, and contained 
under a ſingle roof; ſometimes ſquare, and ſometimes 
in form of a dome : thus called from the reſemblance of 
its roof to a tent, 

Pavilions are ſometimes alſo projecting pieces, in the 
front of a building, marking the middle thereof; ſome- 
times the pavilion flanks a corner, in which caſe it is 
called an angular pavilion. The Louvre is flanked with 
four pavilions : the pavilions are uſually higher than the 
reſt of the building. There are pavilions built in gar- 
dens, commonly called ſummer-houſes, pleaſure-houſes, 
&c. Some caſtles or forts conſiſt only of a ſingle pavilion. 

PAviL1ON, in military affairs, ſignifies a tent raiſed 
on poſts, to lodge under in ſummer time, See TENT. 

PAviLton, in heraldry, denotes a covering in form of 
a tent, which inveſts or wraps up the armories of divers 
kings and ſovereigns, depending only on God and their 
ſword. 

PaviLiions, among jewellers, the underſides and 
corners of the brilliants, lying between the girdle and 
the collet. ; 

PAULIONISTS, in church hiſtory, chriſtian here- 
tics of the third century, diſciples of Paul Samoſatenſis, 
biſhop of Antioch, who denicd Chriſt's divinity, main- 


taining, that when we call him the Son of God, we do 


not thereby mean that he is really and truly God ; but 
only that he was ſo perfect a man, and ſo ſuperior in 
virtue to all others, that he has this name given him by 
way of eminence. The Paulioniſts continued to the 
fifth century, notwithſtanding the prohibition of the 
emperor Conſtantine the Great, who forbad them and 
other heretics to hold public aſſemblies. 
PAULICIANS, Chriſtian heretics of the feventh 
century, diſciples of one Conſtantine, a native of Arme- 
nia, and a favourer of the errors of Manes ; who, as the 
name Manichees was become odious to all nations, gave 


thoſe of his ſect the title of Paulicians, on pretence that 


they followed only the doctrine of St. Paul. One of 
their moſt deteſtable maxims was, not to give alms to 
the poor, that they might not contribute to the ſupport 
of creatures, who were the works of the bad god. See 
the article MANICHEES. | 

PAULLINIA, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of four oval oblong petals, 
double the ſize of the cup, with two nectaria inſerted 
into the ungues of the petals; the ſtamina are cight ſhort 
filaments topped with ſmall antheræ; the fruit is a large 
three cornered capſule, with three cells, each containing 
an ovate ſeed. 

This genus includes the ſerjana, and cururu of 
Plumier. 

PAUNCH, PaxTcn, or PAN c, on board a ſhip, 
are broad clouts, woven of thrums and ſinnets together, 
to ſave things from galling and fretting; therefore they 
are made fait to the main and fore-yards for that purpoſe, 


4 hauſted where the trees are intended to be planted, it 


PAVO, in aſtronomy, 
the peacock. 

PAUPER, in law. See the article For HAP 

PAUSE, a ſtop or ceſſation of. ſpeaking 
playing, or the like. The uſe of pointing in gramm.“ 
is to make proper pauſes in certain places. Them: 
pauſe in the middle vt each verſe; in an hemiſtich 7 
called a reſt or repoſe. 

Pausk, in muſie, a character of ſilence or reſt, cal 
alſo by ſome a mute figure; becauſe it ſhews that * 
wh or perſon is to be ſilent while the reſt continue 8 

ong. 

PAW, Parr, in heraldry, the fore- foot of a bez 
cut off ſhort, If the leg be cut off, it is called game 
Lions-paws are much uled in armory. ; 

PEA, in botany. See the article PRAsk. 

PEACE, a ftate of tranquillity, and generally uſel 
in en 5 A 

EACE of the King, that peace or ſecurity, both of! 
and goods, which the king promiſes to all his obs 
or others under his protection. ö 

PEACH-TREE, a genus of fruit- trees well k 
and ſaid to be natives of Perſia. 

This tree, in England, grows to a tolerable fize; i; 
generally trained againſt walls, &c. being too apt to 
miſcarry of its fruit when planted as a ſtandard ; when 
grown old, it has a pretty thick ſtem, with many brittle 
branches, and a reddiſh and browniſh bark; the leave 
are thin, oblong, acuminated, and for the moſt part 
crenated on their edges, having a bitter taſte; the flower 
appear in the beginning of the ſpring before the leaves, 
and are without pedicles, for they adhere to the tubercle; 
of the branches, and are roſaceous, conſiſting each of 
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five oblong oval petals inſerted in the cup; they are of a V 
light pink colour, and in the middle are many ſtamina; of c 
the flower is ſucceeded by a well known globular, fur. burt 
rowed fruit, covered with a thick ſoft whitiſh down. ing 
In England there are ſeveral ſorts or varieties cultivated, are 
as, 1. The white nutmeg peach, this is ripe in July, uſe! 
2. The red nutmeg, this ripens about the beginning of in n 
Auguſt, 3. The early purple, this is ripe by the middle woo 
of Auguſt. 4. The French mignon; this is a me duc 
excellent melting peach, and ripens about the middle of bein 
Auguſt, 5. The red magdalen ; this peach is ripe about Mol 
the end of Auguſt, 6. The early Newington ripens the ſrui 
end of Augutt, 7. The nobleſt ; this is a fine melting ao 
peach, and ripens the end of Auguſt. 8. The chan- afur 
cellor, a good melting peach, — ripens the end of bun 
Auguſt. 9. The admirable; this peach parts from the whi 
ſtone, and ripens the beginning of September. 10, The to f 
old Newington ; this peach adheres to the ſtone, and is ber 
reckoned one of the beſt fort. 11. The Portugal peach; ſot 
this has a rich juice, and adheres to the ſtone; thele the 
ripen about the middle of September. 12. The nivette; 250 
this is a melter, and ripens in September. 13. The pary yet 
of pomponne, is a very large fine peach, and ripens in bet 
October. 14. The n this adheres to the fire 
ſtone, is a high flavoured peach, and ripens in October. to; 
There are various other ſorts which might be enume- fru 
rated; but the above-mentioned being of the beſt and gen 
richeſt flavour, we think it will ſuffice,” The French Cor 


diſtinguiſh thoſe we call peaches into two ſorts, viz. 
pavies, and peaches; thoſe are called peaches which of 


ſeparate from the ſtone, and thoſe whoſe fleſh cloſely the 
adheres to the ſtone are called pavies ; theſe are much ory 
more eſteemed in France than the peaches, though in | 
England the latter are preferred to the former by many _ 
perſons, : | 

The beſt expoſitions for peach trees, are the ſouth, ww 
ſouth-eaſt, and ſouth-weſt, but they will do wink vi 
well on a weſt wall, which ripens its fruit juſt as thoſe C1c 
of the ſouth are gone; they ſhould not be planted in a 00 
cold wet ſoil, the fruit in ſuch places are always us th 
and inſipid; the beſt ſoil for theſe is freſh untried earth, | 
which is neither too {tiff nor too moiſt, but of a kin A 
loamy nature; and if the earth in the borders 1s *. 1 


ſhould be taken away, and its place ſupplied with freſh; U 
all the ſorts of peaches are propagated by inoculation on : 
plum-ſtocks, and trained in the nurſeries for planting 8 


againſt walls, &c. but it is certainly beſt to make — if 
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of ſuch trees, which are of one year's growth from the 
, as they will foon overtake in growth thole 
3 called trained trees; the beſt time to tranſ 
wn hem is in autumn, when the leaves are turned 
oc, when they will have time to form freſh roots, 
(fre winter, and thereby be better prepared to ſhoot 
ore vigorous in the ſpring ; but the head ſhould not be 


mr. that time of planting ; but if the ſoil is very 
arg” is better to plant in the ſpring juſt as the ſap 
Link to be in motion: in February the tops of the 
5 » mould be cut off within four or five eyes of the 
en inoculation z and when the weather becomes hot 
Flace 


ate, it may be necetlary to water the trees: in May 
* voung ſhoots will have made fore progreſs ; thoſe 
which have a fore-right direction, ſhould be diſplaced, 
1 the others nailed horizontally to the wall ; this 
wall be repeated as often as it is neceſſary: in October, 
the branches ſhould be ſhortened in proportion to the 
&ren-th of the tree, a vigorous branch may be left nine 
inches or a foot long, but if the ſhoots ate weak, half 
that length is ſufficient ; obſerving to train them hori- 
pontally, as the middle of the tree will ealily furniſh 
+ with branches: the ſecond ſummer, they are to be 
managed as the firſt, diſplacing all fore-right ſhoots as they 
are produced, and nailing in the others cloſe to the wall 
horizontally ; but the ſhoots thould not be ſhortened in- 
the ſummer, unleſs in thoſe places where there happens to 
de vacancies : in October, ſhorten the ſhoots as before 
directed, and the following > management is much 
the ſame as the preceding. he time for pruning is at 
the above-mentioned time, where the trees are planted in 
a dry ſoil ; but if the land is moiſt, it is better to defer it 
till the ſpring. 

When peach-trees haften to bear very ſoon, it is a ſign 
of decay, or weakneſs, the beſt help for them is to diſ- 
burthen the tree of its bloom, pruning it ſhort, and keep- 
ing it well watered in hot weather; but when the trees 
16 vigorous, cut out ſuch large branches as appear to be 
uſeleſs, and nail in the remainder at a good length ; and 
in making choice of ſhoots, always chuſe the middling 
wood as are full of ſwelling double buds, for thoſe pro- 
duce fruit, which the flat ſingle ones do not, their product 
being wood and leaves only; the diſtance theſe trees 
ſhould be planted, may be about ſixteen feet: when the 
ſruit is ſet and grown to the bigneſs of a ſmall nut, they 
ſhould be thinned, leaving them at leaſt five or ſix inches 
aſunder, for when they are permitted to remain in 
bunches, as they are often produced, the nouriſhment 
which ſhould be employed wholly to the fruits deſigned 
to ſtand, will be equally ſpent amongſt the whole num- 
ber, a great part of which muſt be atterwards pulled off, 
ſo that the ſooner this is done, the better it will be for 
the remainder ; and if it ſhould ſometimes happen, that 
2 part of thoſe left, by any accident ſhould be deſtroyed, 
yet the remaining ones will be much the larger, and 
better flavoured for it, and the trees will gain more 
:renzth ; for a moderate crop of fruit is always preferable 
ta great crop; for when the trees are overcharged with 
Iruit, it is always ſmall, ill tafted, and the trees are 
generally ſo much weakened thereby, as not to be in a 
condition for bearing well for two or three ytars after. 

PEACOCK, Pavo, in ornithology, a genus of birds, 
of the order of the gallinæ, the characters of which are 
lieſe: there are four toes on each foot, and the head is 
ornamented with an erect creſt of feathers. 

PEAN, in heraldry, is when the field of a coat of 
ams 1s ſable, and the powderings or. 

PEAR, Pyrus, in botany, a genus of fruit-trees, 
whoſe flower conſiſts of five roundiſh concave petals, 
Which ere inſerted in the cup; the fruit is of a pyrami- 
cal form, containing five membranaceous cells, each 


all 


C 


"Ta 2 ſmooth, oblong, ovato ſeed, acuminated at 
ne 


ae, convex on one fide and plane on the other. 
*cer-trees, it is ſaid, were originally brought from 
Moria, Numidia, Greece, &c., as appears by the 
names of ſeveral ſorts. 
in the 
until wi 


The fruit of ſome kinds ripens 
ſummer with us, and others are not fit for uſe 
nter or the ſpring. 

All the ſpec 5 
vating u 
ce. ſtock 


ies of pears are propagated by budding or 
pon itocks of their own kind (commonly called 
) or upon quince-ſtocks z the latter are uſed 


PEA 

for low walls, dwarfs, or eſpaliers; and eſpecially in wet 
lands, theſe flocks do effectually prevent the too oreat 
luxutiancy of the plant, and cauſe it to produce truit. 
much ſooner than on a pear ſtock; but then, on the 
other hand, it has this evil attending it, that the tice is 
but ſhort-lived, and moſt of the forts of hard baking 
pears are rendered ſtony and good for little: on the con- 
trary, moſt melting ſoft pears are greatly improved by 
being grafted on quince-ttocks, particularly it the foil is 
of a moiſt ſtrong nature, 

The beſt ſeaſons to prune pear-trees is at the fall of 
the leaf, though it may be deferred till the ſpring, ob— 
ferving to cut out al! luxuriant branches, which are 
known by the great diſtance of their buds, and to lay in 
no more wood than the roots may be reafonably ſuppoſed 
capable of ſupplying with ſufficient juices, leavin: them 
at a diſtance from cach other, in proportion to the fize 
of the fruit; ſuch ſorts whoſe fruit ate ſmall may le 
allowed five or fix inches, but the larger ones muſt be 
not Jeſs than ſeven or eight inches atunder, always re- 
membering to train the branches horizontally as they are 
produced, without topping them, by which means there 
will de little occaſion for much pruning theſe trees; for 
it appears, that pear-trees have their bearing-buds in 
three different ſtates, continually ſucceeding each other; 
the blowing buds of three years old diſcover themſelves 
at the fall of the leaf, which, whilſt the fruit preceding 
them was growing and ripening, they were preparing to 
ſucceed them the enſuing year: theſe buds are produced 
upon curſons or ſpurs, and are known by their being 
very full and larger than the cthers, in a ſeeming ſwell- 
ing impatient ſtate of breaking out into its beautiful 
dreſs of delightful bloom, which is enwrapped within 
it: the preparative buds of two years are of a {harp conic 
figure, and red ruſſet colour, growing very near the 
fruitful buds before deſcribed : the junior buds of one 

ear are ver ſmall, but full above the bark, and always 
— eut near the buds of two years growth; to which 
may be added, there is a continued ſucceſſion of buds in 
embryo, ad infinitum. 

The diſtance pear-trees ſhould be planted, either 
againſt walls or eſpaliers, ſhould not be leſs than thirty 
fect, for if they have not room to ſpread on each fide, it 
will be impoſlible to preſerve them in good order, eſpe- 
cially thoſe on free ſtocks, for the more theſe trees are 
pruned, the more they will ſhoot : many ſorts of pears 
produce their bloſſom- buds at the extremity of the ſhoots, 
ſo that when they are ſhortened, the fruit will be cut 
away, which cannot be avoided where the trees have 
not room allowed in thcir fiſt planting, 

The beſt ſcaſon for planting pear-trees in a dry ſoit is 
at autumn; but if the land be moiſt, the ſpring is to b 
preferred. : 

Pears, in general, are windy, and improper for weak 
ſtomachs ; however, thoſe are the beſt that are quite ripe 


and have a ſweet juice, and then they are ſeldom hurtful, 


unleſs they are eaten to cxcels, 

PEARL, Margarita, in natural hiſtory, a hard, white, 
ſhining body, uſually of a roundiſh figure, found in a 
teſtaceous fiſh reſembling an oyſter, 


It has a very large and broad ſhell of the bivalve kind, 


ſometimes meaſuring twelve or fourteen inches over, 
but thoſe of eight inches are more frequent: it is not 
very deep; on the outhde it is of a duſky brown, and 
within of a very beautiful white, with tinges of ſeveral 
other colours, as expoſed in different directions to the 
light. Beſides this ſhell, there are many others that 
are found to produce pearls; as the common oyſter, the 
muſcle, the pinna marina, and ſeveral others, the pearls 
of which are often very good, but thoſe of the true 
Indian berberi, or pearl-oyſter, are in general ſuperior 
to all, The ſmall or ſeed-pearls, alſo called ounce- 
pearls, from their being ſold by the ounce; and not by 
tale, are vaſtly the moſt numerous and common; but as 
in diamonds, among the multitudes of ſmall ones, there 
are ſmaller numbers of larger found, ſo in pearls there 
are larger and larger kinds; ; wk as they increaſe in ſize, 
they are proportionably leſs frequent, and this is one 
reaſon of their great price. 

Falſe Pe ARLs, are factitious pearls reſembling the 


true ones in water or colour, commonly called beads. 
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Theſe were anciently made of glaſs, with a kind of 
tincture of quickſilver in the inſide ; afterwards they uſed 
wax, covered over with a fine brilliant fiſh glue. 

Method of making falſe PEARLs. This is now much 
uſed in France, _ is the curious invention of the Sieur 
Janin; that ingenious artiſt having obſerved, that the 
ſcales of the bleak, a fiſh found plentifully in the river 
Marne, had not only all the luſtre of the real pearl, but, 
that after beating them to powder in water or king Lic 
they returned to their former brilliancy upon drying; 
he bethought himſelf of ſetting a little maſs thereof in 
the cavity of a bead or grain of girſol, which is a kind 
of opal or glaſs, bordering much on the colour of pearl. 
With a little glaſs tube fix or ſeven inches long, and a 
line and a half in diameter, but very ſharp at one end, 
and a little crooked, he introduced the matter, by blow- 
ing it, after having taken up a drop with the pointed 
extremity; and, to ſpread it throughout the inner cir- 
cumference, he contented himſelf to ſhake it gently a 
long time, in a little ofier-baſket lined with paper. 

The pulverized ſcales reſume their luſtre as they dry ; 
and, to increaſe this luſtre in winter, they lay the beads 
in a hair-ſieve or bolting-cloth, which they ſuſpend to 
the cieling, and underneath, at fix feet diſtance, lay 
heaps of hot aſhes. In ſummer they are ſuſpended in 
the ſame manner, but without any fire. 

And now nothing remains but to ſtop up the aperture, 
which is done with melted wax, conveyed into it with a 
tube like that uſed in introducing the diſſolved ſcales. 

After cleaning off the ſuperfluous wax, the pearls are 

2 with a needle, and then ſtrung; and thus they 
become necklaces, which the ladies now generally wear 
in defect of true pearl. 

Mother of PEARL, Auris marina, in natural hiſtory, 
is the ſhell of a little ſea-fiſh of the oyſter kind, not of 
the pearl oyſter. | 

It is very ſmooth withinſide, and of the whiteneſs and 
water of pearl itſelf, and it has the ſame luſtre on the 
outſide, after the firſt laminæ have been cleared off with 
aquafortis and the lapidaries drill. It is uſed in inlaid 
works, and in ſeveral toys, as ſnuff-boxes, &c. 

tens of PEARLS, certain excreſcences, in form of 
— pearls, ſometimes found in the bottoms of pearl- 

ells. 

The lapidaries ſaw off theſe protuberances to join 
them together, and uſe them in ſeveral works of jewelry. 

PEARL, in heraldry, is uſed by ſuch as blazon with 
precious ſtones inſtead of colour and metals, for argent 
or white, 

PEARL, Pin, eb, in medicine, a thick film or ſpeck 
over the eye, 

PEASE, a genus of plants cultivated in every part of 
England; both in the field and kitchen-garden, We 
ſhall lay down the beſt methods for cultivating them in 


the kitchen-garden, from Mr, Miller's Gardener's Dic- | 


tionary, and then proceed to give the beſt inſtructions in 
our power for obtaining large crops in the field. 

With regard to the kitchen. The diſtance between 
the rows of peas ſhould be proportioned to the ſize to 
which they grow. The channels in which they are 
ſown ſhould be about two inches deep ; and the quickeſt 
and moſt regular way to perform this work is, to draw a 
ſmall hoe, directed by a line, along the ſurface of the 
ground, ſo as to open a drill; then to ſcatter the ſeeds in 
this furrow, and to carth them over with the help of a 
rake. By this means they will be well and equally 
covered; which is eſſentially neceſſary, becauſe if any of 
them lie above ground, they will attract mice, rooks, 
pigeons, and other birds, which will then ſoon find out 
the reſt, and deſtroy the whole plantation. The chief 
trouble after ſowing them is, to ſtick the larger ſorts 
which require ſupport, to keep the plants clear ſrom 
weeds, and to earth them up; both which laſt parts of 

their culture are very eaſily, readily, and effectually 
executed, when a ſmall plow can be introduced between 
the rows. 

The names of the principal forts of garden peas now 
cultivated in England, and the order in which they na- 
turally become fit for gathering, are as follow, viz. the 

olden hotſpur, the Charlton hotſpur, the Reading hot- 
pur, the maſter's hotſpur, the Eſſex hotſpur, the dwarf 


3 


CES 
pea, the ſugar pea, the Spaniſh morotto, the gg... 
the ſugar dwarf, the fickle pea, the marrowt:t 
roſe, or crown pea: for the rouncival, the com 
white pea, the grey pea, the pig pea, and ſome * 
large winter peas, as they are commonly called rh. 
find a place but in the field. But we muſt here ob... 
that ſeveral of the above-mentioned, which gat 4. 
and ſeed- men have diſtinguiſhed by different appellar,..* 
are, in fact, only ſeminal variations, Which wWill 45 
nerate into their original ſtate in a few years, if hers 
not very carefully managed. The only Way to wile, 
this, is to rogue them, as the gardeners term it the 
to ſay, to examine attentively thoſe which are intenge 
for ſeeds, at the time of their beginning to flower /, 
before the flowers are open) and to draw out all th, we 
plants from among the good ones, that the fatina of the 
former may not impregnate the latter, and thereb male 
them change. It is chiefly owing to this particul; c 
and to the ſelecting of thoſe plants which bloſſom en. 
lieſt, that the culture of peas has been very rea, 
improved of late years around this metropolis, and 4 
from a continuation of the ſame induitrious endeayour 
to bring it to ſtill greater perfection, we may hope to ſe 
yet forwarder varieties of this moſt uſeful ſpecies of pulſe, 

The hotſpur pea is, naturally, the earlieſt of all, 200 
therefore we have named it firſt : but the gardeners abou 
London raiſe, by art, from the dwarf pea, tranſplanted 
into a hot-bed, a crop which anticipates the ſpontaneoy 
growth of the other. To effect this, they ſow their dwyf 

as in warm borders, under walls or hedges, about the 
middle of October; and when the plants are riſen, : 
draw the earth up gently around their ſtems, to 1. 
them from the froſt. They let them remain where th 
were ſown till the latter end of January, or the beginning 
of February (ſtill continuing to earth them up from tine 
to time, as they advance in growth, and covering then 
with dry haulm, or ſtraw, in caſe of ſevere froſt) and 
then remove them into a hot-bed made of good, new, 
well fermenting dung, properly mixed, that the hex 
may not be too great. This dung is laid from two to 
three feet thick, according as the ſeaſon is more or leh 
advanced; it is covered with fix or eight inches deep of 


4 5 
and the 


light and freſh, but not too rich earth; the frame, / 
about two feet high at their back, and fourteen inches n 
2 in front, are then put on, and covered with their be. 
gla es, which are propped up every day, during three c ef 
our days, to let the riſing ſteam paſs off; and when e Ein 
bed is become of a moderate temperature, the plants ac dr 
taken up as carefully as poſſible, to preſerve the eat 1 
about their roots, and planted in it about an inch aſund Wi fo» 
in rows two feet diſtant from each other. They ar an) 
then watered a little and ſhaded, till they have taken cor 
root, and aired whenever the ſeaſon is favourable, let Wi MI 
they ſhould be drawn up very weak, grow mouldy, and the 
decay. Their ſtems are alſo earthed up as they advance N for 
in height, and they are kept perfectly clear from weeds, WW #" 
This I watering ſhould be gentle, and dealt out ſpa- lea 
ringly ; for too much of it would make them grow rank, (u 
an 13 rot them off at their ſhanks, juſt above pla 
the ground. If the weather becomes very hot, the glalles ft 
are covered with mats in the day-time, to ſcreen the 
plants from the too great violence of the ſun ; and when WW fil 
they begin to fruit, they are watered oftener and more Bl adi 
copiouſly than before; for they have nearly done grob. de 
ing by that time, and refreſhing of them frequent iy wil the 
make them produce the greater number of pods. | tic 
The dwarf pea is any nr for this purpoſe, becauſe t ad 
is more eaſily confined within frames than any other fort » 


The reaſon for ſowing it in the common ground, ans 

afterwards tranſplanting it into a hot-bed, 1s, to check an 

its 33 and thereby make it bear the more in 4 co 
| 


ſmaller compaſs. 4 by 
The hotſpur, of which the ſorts before enumera' an 
differ very little from each other, except in the ford w| 


neſs of their fruit, in which the golden and the Charles 
are earlieſt, ſucceeds the hot- bed crop of the dwarf pes 
But it is neceſſary to obſerve here, that both theſe kind) 
of hotſpur peas are particularly apt to degenerate, *'" 
become later in their podding, if they are cultivated in (0 
ſame ground for three or ſour years running: wherelen 
the beſt way is to change their ſeeds annually, and alu 5 


PEA: : 


: fer ſuch as come from a colder ſituation and a 
el, o ple 900 than the place where they ate to be ſown, 
de poorer In be earlieſt in the ſpring; and if they are 


Ma for e 3 a diſtant part, it will be ſo much the 


ther procu! 
4 I . . 
105 * peas muſt alſo be ſown in warm borders, about 
the "night after the former, that is to ſay, towards the 
netz a b ? October. When the plants are a few inches high, 
O58 en 

* 


ſhould be earthed up as betore directed, to defend 
ms from froſt ; and if the winter be very ſevere, 


em they ſhou 


an covering * mild, leſt it ſhould draw them up weak 


$ 
0 Dee the weeding and earthing up ſhould be 
(Out 15 5 od a they -advance in growth, but with care not 
bal * bh their leaves; for that might rot their ſtems, 
2 pecially in wet ſeaſons. Both of theſe works muſt be 


very carefully performed in the ſpring: and this is like- 


the moſt proper time to kill the ſlugs, which, of all 

2 — the greateſt injury to peas. They lie all day 

1. the hollows of the earth, near the ſtems of the plants, 

— + come out in the night, to the ſometimes total ruin 
n 


of the crop. They abound moſt in wet foils, and in 
ul neolected grounds over-run with weeds: for which 
F reaſon they have the leaſt chance of finding ſhelter 
we. where the new huſbandry is well practiſed. Mr, Miller 
recommends, as the beſt method he could ever find to 


2 deſtroy them, to clear the ground. thoroughly well 
va round the plants, and there, very early in a fine mild 
the morning, when theſe inſets are got abroad, to flake a 
2 quantity of lime, and ſtrew it over the ground hot, and 


Ved pretty thick. This will kill the flugs wherever it falls 
t upon them, and will not do much hurt to the peas, if 
11 they be not overloaded with it. 


* f this crop does well, it will immediately ſucceed that 
hen ot the dwarf peas on the hot-bed : but Jeſt it ſhould miſ- 
2nd carry, it will be right to ſow two other crops, at the 
new, diſtance of about a fortnight or three weeks from each 


heat other. Theſe will ſuffice till the ſpring, when more 
0 to erops of the ſame ſort may be ſown every fortnight, and 
leb by this means the early peas will be continued through 
p of the ſeaſon. | Y 
About the middle of February, ſome of the Spaniſh 
ches morotto, which is a great bearer, and a hardy pea, my 
their be ſown in a clear open ſpot of ground, for the next uſe 
e of WY of the family. The rows of theſe, which are a larger 
1 the kind, ſhould be four feet aſunder, and the peas ſhould be 
ze (dropped at about an inch from each other in the drills. 
-arth To ſucceed theſe, another ſpot of ground ſhould be 
nder fown about tl. e end of February, either with the ſame, or 
any other large fort of pea, and theſe wing ſhould be 
aken continued every fortnight, till the middle or latter end of 
1 BY Way; only obſerving to allow diſtances proportioned to 
and the ſize of the pea at its full — Thus marrowfats, 
ance WW for example, ſhould not ſtand nearer than four feet and 
eeds, an half from row to row, and the roſe pea ſhould be at 


ſpa- leaſt eight or ten inches aſunder in the rows: for all peas, 
ank, (and the caſe is exactly the ſame in regard to every other 
dove plant) will run up in height, and yield but little fruit, 
aſſes if they are too much crowded. 


the When theſe larger ſorts of peas (which muſt be care- 
yhen fully weeded and earthed up as before directed) are grown 
more WY about eight or ten inches high, ſome bruſh-wood ſhould 


row-W be ſtuck up cloſe to them, to prevent their trailing upon 
will the pou which is very apt to rot theſe kinds in par- 
ticular, eſpecially in wet ſeaſons : and another great 


uſe it advantage ariſing from their being thus ſupported, is that 
ſort. the air has then a free current between them, which will 
and keep their bloſſoms from falling off before their time, 
deck and they will conſequently bear much better than they 
in e could if left trailing upon the ground. There will alſo, 


by this means, be proper room to hoe between the rows, | 


rated and to paſs between them in order to gather the peas 
ard - when they are ripe. 
cken The marrowfat is the beſt taſted of all the large kinds 
pa. of peas, and it will continue good till the end of Auguſt, 
kind if it be planted in a ſtrong ſoil. The other large growing 
and ſorts may be raiſed for the common uſe of the family, 
he decauſe they yield the moſt plentifully, and can endure 
the greateſt drought : but the early, kinds are by far the 


— 


ſweeteſt, It will therefore be well worth the maſter's 
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PEA,” 


while to ſee that a crop of theſe, and particularly of the 
early hotſpur, is ſown every fortnight, to ſupply at leaſt 
his own table during the ſeaſon, 

All the dwarf peas yield plentifully, if the weather be 
not over dry; but they ſeldom continue to bear long. As 
they rarely ſurpaſs the height of one toot, or ſpread wider 
than ſix inches, about two feet and an half may be a 
ſufficient ſpace for weeding and ſtitring of the ground 
between their rows, in which they need not be ſet above 
an inch aſunder. Among theſe may be claſſed the fickle 
pea, or ſugar pea, which is much cultivated in ſeveral 
foreign countries, but is ſeldom propagated here, except 
by curious gentlemen, for their own table. The pods of 
this pea are crooked and ill- ſhaped, but extremely ſweet 
when boiled with their unripe fruit in them, as is the 
general way of dreſſing them; for they have not an 
tough inſide ſkin, like the pods of other peas, It is 
ſtrange that this fort is not yet to be met with in our 
markets ; unleſs the reaſon be, that the trading gardeners, 
who furniſh them, find that their profit will not pay for 
the trouble and expence of defending theſe peas from 
birds, which are fo exccſhively fond ot them, that they 
will ſoon devour a whole crop, if they are not very care- 
tully kept off, If theſe peas are planted in April, they 
will be fit for gathering at midlummer, Thc'r pods, 
when they are very younz, and their tendrils, have an 
agreeable acid flavour in ſallets; as have alſo the young 
tendrils of the hop and the vine. 

A general rule to be obſerved in the planting of peas, 
is, that the later they are ſown, the ſtronger and moiſter 
the ſoil ſhould be, ö 

Having thus delivered the beſt method for cultivating 
peas in the kitchen- garden, we ſhall procced to make 
ſuch obſervations as may be of uſe for obtaining large 
crops in the open field. 

Mr. Liſle, for the greater caſe and more certain guid- 
ance of cquntry vs 4 who are apt to be perplexed b 
a long lift of particular names of different ſorts of field- 
peas, and of their ſeveral numerous varieties, judicioufly 
ranges them under two gencial heads, viz. the tender 
and the hardy ſmall fort, and the tender and the hardy 
great ſort; under the one or the other of which claſſes 
he thinks all kinds of peas may properly be ranked, 
becauſe they equally agree or diſagree with the ſame ſoil. 
The tender pea, for example, is improper for a cold 
country, or, which amounts to the ſame, for cold ground 
in a warm country; and the large pea, by reaſon of its 
great haulm, is not proper for ſtrong rich land, becauſe 
its haulm will there increaſe to ſo great a length, that it 
will not be able to bear pods. His own experience in 
the year 1704, ſatisfied him fully, that the beſt way to 
make peas pod well, is to ſow them on a mellow mould, 
rendered light by plowing : and he thinks it right to roll 
the ground ſoon after they are ſown, | 

Even the moſt general directions, and therefore theſe 
cannot but be of ſervice to the huſbandman : but more 
particular opſervations and actual experiments properly 
diverſified, are ſtill much wanted in the culture of this, 
and indeed of all other podded grains, and ſucculent 
plants, whoſe importance, as deſtroyers of weeds, im- 
provers of land, and excellent preparets of it for other 
crops, is eſtabliſhed beyond diſpute. It is even a rule 
with farmers, not to ſow the ſame land a ſecond time 
with peas, till ſix, or at leaſt five years after the former 
crop of the ſame kind ; becauſe, till 
which they grew will continue ſo rich as to make them 
run luxuriantly to haulm, in a manner inconſiſtent with 
the bearing of much fruit. | 

The common white pea does beſt on light ſandy land, 


| or on a rich looſe ſoil. It is n ſown with a broad 


caft, and only harrowed in. Three buſhels of theſe peas 
are the uſual allowance of ſeed for an acre of ground; and 
the common time for ſowing them is about the latter end 
of March, or the beginning of April, on warm land: but 
a fortnight or three ary Pol than this, will be early 
enough on cold ground, If ſown in drills, which is b 

far the beſt way, a buſhel and a half of ſeed will be full 
enough for an acre; and, when thus ſet regularly, the 
ground may be ſtirred with a hoe, to deſtroy the weeds, and 
earth up theplants, by which they will be greatly improved, 
and the peas eaſier to cut in autumn, when they are * 
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then, the ground on 
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in the rows: for if they are ſown too thick, their 


allowance of theſe large peas is two bu 


PEC 


The green and the maple rouncivals require a ſtronger 
foil than the white, and ſhould be ſown a little later in 
the ſpring, alſo in drills, but farther aſunder, that is to 
fay, at the diſtance of at Jeaſt two feet and a half, or three 
feet from each other, becauſe they are apt to grow rank, 
eſpecially in a wet ſeaſon, The ground between theſe 
rows ſhould be ſtirred two, or three times with a hoe, 
which will not only deſtroy the weeds, but, by earthing 
up the peas, will greatly improve them, and alſo render 
the land fitter to receive whatever crop 1s put on it the 
following ſeaſon. 

The grey and other large winter peas, as they are 
called, are ſeldom cultivated in gardens, becauſe they 
require a great deal of room, The beſt time for ſowing 
of theſe is about the beginning of Mach, when the 
weather is pretty dry ; for if they are ſown in a very wet 
ſeaſon, they are apt to rot, eſpecially if the ground be 
cold. The diſtance between the rows ſhould here be at 
leaſt three feet, and theſe peas ſhould be ſown wy thin 

aulm 

will ſpread ſo as to fill the ground, and they will ramble 

over each other; by which means many of the plants 

will be rotted, and hindered from 9 The common 

els to an acre: 

but that is certainly more than conſiſts with the very 
thin ſowing which is beſt for them. | 

The grey peas, in particular, thrive beſt on a ſtrong 


clayey land, in which they are commonly ſown under | 


furrow. But by this method of ſowing, large peas, 
eſpecially, are always planted too thick, and at unequal 
depths, which prevent their coming up regularly. For 
this reaſon, among many others, all rank-growing plants 
ſhould undoubtedly be ſown in drills, in which their 
ſeeds will be diſtributed much more equally in all 
reſpects. | | 

f only a ſmall ſpot of ground be planted with theſe 
peas, a channel about two inches deep may be made with 
a hoe, guided by a line, the ſeeds may be dropped therein, 
and the earth may be drawn over them with a rake. By 
this means they will be covered equally, and with tole- 
rable diſpatch, though not ſufficient for large fields, 
where, for this reaſon, a ſhallow furrow is commonly 
made with the plough, the ſeeds are ſcattered in it, and 
the earth is harrowed over them. The greateſt trouble 
then remaining is to keep the plants clear from weeds, 
and lay the earth up to their roots, which, in countries 
where labour is dear, is very expenſive to have done 
with the hand-hoe, but may be eaſily effected by draw- 
ing a horſe- hoe between the rows. This will entirely 
eradicate the weeds, ſtir the ſoil, render it mellow, and 
greatly promote the proper growth of the plants, 

PEAT, a kind of turf uſed for fuel in ſeveral countries. 
See the article Moss. 

In Holland they have a way of charring peat, ſo that 
it may ſerve for fuel in ſeveral chemical operations ; but 
this manner of charring is not yet known in ſeveral 
countries where, perhaps, peat might be found, 
PEBBLES, Calculi, ſmall ftenes, compofed of a cry- 
ſtalline matter debaſed by earths, and hence, ſubje& to 
veins, clouds, and other variegations, See CRYSTAL. 

PECCANT, in medicine, a term uſed for thoſe hu- 
mours of the body which offend either by their quantity 
or quality. 

PECK, a meaſure of capacity, four of which make 
a buſhel, _ 

PECTIS, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe com- 
mon corolla is radiated, the proper corollulz are her- 
maphrodite, and funnel- ſhaped: the female florets which 
form the rays, are ligulated, and ovate; the ſeeds are 
contained in the cup, they are ſolitary, linear, and 
crowned with a bearded down. | 

PECTORAL, an epithet for medicines good for diſ- 
orders of the breaſt and lungs. The ordinary intention 
of theſe medicines is either to attenuate or thicken the 
humours of theſe parts, and to render them fit to be 
expectorated or ſpit out. See EXPECTORANTS. 

ECTORALIS, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles 
which poſſeſſes almoſt the whole breaſt, and ſerves to 
move the arm forwards. | 

PECULIAR, in the canon law, ſignifies a particular 
pariſh or church that has juriſdiction within itſelf for 


| flower is monopetalous and ringent, the tube is trio... 


The firft is the pannel naked, or area of the pediment 


PED 
| granting probates of wills, and adminiſtrations, 
from the ordinary or biſhop's courts. "enyt 

Court of PECULIARS, is a court in which the ,g, 
belonging to peculiars are tranſacted, * 
PEC UNIARY, a term applied to the puniſhment 
offenders by mulct or fine. . « 

PEDAGOGUE, or P DAO, a tutor or 
to whom is committed the diſcipline and direction gx 
ſcholar, to be inſtructed in grammar and other art, ' 


PEDALIUM, in botany, a genus of plants, whole 


| 


and the limb cut into five ſegments ; the fruit is ; ret 
culated nut, of a conico-tetragonal figure, contain. 
two oblong ſeeds. * 
PEDALS. the largeſt pipes of an organ, ſo called 
becauſe played and ſtopped with the foot. The pedal 
are made ſquare, and of wood; they are uſually A 
in number. They are of modern invention, and lernt 
to carry the ſounds an octave deeper than the reſt, 
PEDANT, is uſed for a rough unpoliſhed man d. 
letters, who makes an impertinent ute of the {ciency 
and abounds in unſeaſonable criticiſms and obſeryaticn, 
Dacier defines a pedant, a perſon who has more reading 


orni 
0 OS, 


| than good ſenſe; and Malebranche deſcribes him, x; bla 


man full of falſe erudition, who makes a parade of hi; $91 
knowledge, and is ever quoting ſome Greek or Lau 
author, or hunting back to a remote etymology, 

PEDESTAL, in architecture, that which ſuſtains ; 
column, and ſerves it as a ſtand, or baſe. 

The pedeſtal, which the Greeks call ſtylabates a 

obates conſiſts of three principal parts, viz, , 
fquare trunk or die, which makes the body; a Cornichs, 
the head; and a baſe, the foot of the pedeſtal. 

The pedeſtal is property an appendage to a column, 
not an effential part of it; though M. Le Clerc think 
it is eſſential to a complete order. 

There are as many kinds of pedeſtals as there are d 
orders of columns, viz. the Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Co. 
rinthian, and Compoſite. 

PEDICLE, Peaiculus, in botany, the foot ſtalk, 
whereby the leaf, fruit, or flower, is ſuſtained and coy 
nected to its branch or ſtem. 

PEDLEAN, in antiquity, one of the three diviſions 
in Athens, which was the middle part of that city, a 
being in a plain between the other two; the one called 
diacrian, as being on the deſcent of a hill; and the 
other paralian, as being on the ſhore. 

PEDIAUS, in anatomy, the ſecond of the extenſor 
muſcles of the foot. See the article Foot. 

PEDICULARIS Morsus, Pediculatio, in medicine, 
the louſy evil, a diſtemper ariſing from ſome uncommon 
corruption in the body, which generates infinite quan- 
tities of lice, on the ſkin, | 

PEDIGREE, the ſame with deſcent or genealogy. 

PEDIMENT, in architecture, a kind of low pinuacle 
that crowns an ordonnance, or finiſhes a frontiſpiece, 
being an ornament placed over gates, doors, windows, 
niches, &c. 

It is ordinarily of a trian form, but ſometimes 
makes an arch of a circle, Vitruvius obſerves, that the 
Pinnacles of the plaineſt houſes gave architects the idea 
of this noble part, which till retains the appearance of 
its original, 

The parts of a pediment are the tympanum and 
corniche, 


lime: 


incloſed between the corniche which crowns it, and the 


entablature which ſerves it as a baſe or ſocle. 
Architects have indeed taken a great deal of liberty, 
as to the form of this member. f 
The moſt beautiful, according to Daviler, is wh? 
its height is about + of the length of its baſe. ; 
Vitruvius calls the pediment faſtigia, which ſigni 
a roof raiſed or pointed in the middle, which form, 
among the Romans, was peculiar to temples. 
All their dwelling-houſes are covered in the platſom ell 
manner; and it is obſerved by Salmaſius on Solin, 07 8equtti 
| Cæſar was the firſt who obtained leave to roof his haue, real 
with a ridge or deſcent after the manner of temples. _—_ 
The pediment uſually triangular, and ſometimes "fron | 


ſometimes 


{] equilateral triangle, called alſo a pointed pediments * ods, 
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circular, though it has been obſerved by Mr, 
that we have no inſtance of round pediments 
beſides thoſe in the chapels of the Ro- 


ſometimes 
Felibien, l 
in the antique, 
zundo. nes its upper corniche is divided into three or 
en — Sometimes the corniche is cut 
four |  2-60p which is an abuſe introduced by the 
2 — par icularly Michael Angelo; for, the deſign 
_ part, at leaſt over doors, windows, &c. being 
Ss to ſhelter thoſe underneath from the rain, to leave 
Fe 4 in the middle is to fruſtrate its ends. 
relies the pediment is formed of a couple of rolls 
r wreaths like two conſoles joined together, 
sometimes the pediment has no baſe, or its lower 
che is cut out, all but what is beſtowed on two 
ilaſters, and on theſe is raiſed an arch or 
olumns or p 7 pr urges 
weep, inſtead of an entablature ; of Which Serlio gives 
| inſtance in the antique in a Corinthian gate at 
Foligni, in Umbria and Daviler in a modern one in 
the church of St. Peter, at Rome. ; | 
Under this kind of pediments come thoſe little arched 
niches, which form pediments over doors and win- 
ons, ſupported by two conſoles, inſtead either of en- 
blature or columns. ; f 
dometimes the pediment is made double, i. e. a leſs pe- 
ment is made in the tympanum of a larger, on account 
if ſome projecture in the middle, as in the frontiſpiece of 
te church of the Great Jeſus at Rome: but this repe- 
don is accounted an abuſe in architecture, although it be 
athorized by very good buildings, as the large pavilion 
f the Louvre, where the caryatides ſupport three pedi- 
nents one in another. 
Sometimes the tympanum of the pediment is cut out or 
{t open to let in light, as is ſeen under the port-end of 
the Capitol of Rome. 
PEDOBATISM, infant baptiſm. 
PEDOMET ER, a mechanical inſtrument, called 
ny-wiſer, in form of a watch, conſiſting of various 
heels, with teeth catching in one another, all diſpoſed 
p the fame plane; which, by means of a chain, or ſtring 
aſftened to a man's foot, or a chariot wheel, advances a 
jotch each ſtep, or each revolution of the wheel: fo 
ut, the number being marked on the edge of each 
ſheel, one may number the paces, or meaſure exactly 
te diſtance from one place to another. 
PEDERERO, PzTERERO, or PATERERo, a ſmall 
jiece of ordnance, uſed an board a ſhip for diſcharging 
uils, broken iron, or partridge ſhot, on an enemy at- 
empting to board. They are generally open at the 
eech, and their chamber made to take out to be loaded 
ut way, — 
PEDUNCLE, among botaniſts, denotes a partial 
runk, or foot-ſtalk, of a flower, raifing the fructifica- 
on, but not the leaves: the determination of peduncles 
epects place and manner; with regard to place they 
e laid to be radical when they come out of the root; 
uline when they are placed on the ſtem; rameous 
ben they come out upon the branches; axillary when 
ey proceed from between the leaf and ſtem ; terminal 
en they terminate the branches or ſtem; ſolitary when 
re comes but one from the ſame place. With reſpect 
omanner there are either uniflorous, biflorous, triflorous, 
Ir multiflorous peduncles, and are ſuch as bear one, two, 
te, or many flowers on each. | 
"EE, in mining, is uſed fo the place where two veins 
neet and croſs one another. 
PEER, in general, fignifies an equal, or one of the 
me rank and ſtation : hence in the as of ſome coun- 
ls we find, theſe words with the conſent of our peers, 
ildops, abbots, &c. Afterwards the ſame term was ap- 
Jed to the vaſſals or tenants of the ſame lord who were 
aled peers, becauſe they were all equal in condition, 
nd obliged to ſerve and attend him in his courts ; and 
ers in fiefs, becauſe they all held fiefs of the ſame lord. 
he term peers is now applied to thofe who are im- 
janelled in an inqueſt upon a perſon for convicting oi 
quttiag him of any offence laid to his charge; and 
*reaſon why the jury is ſo called, is, becauſe by the 
mon law, and the cuſtom of this kingdom, every 
ſerlon is to be tried by his peers or equals, a lord by the 
Ms, and a commoner by commoners, 
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Peer of the Realm, a noble lord who has a ſeat and 
vote in the houſe of lords, which is alſo called the houſe 
of peers, 

EERESS, a woman who is noble by deſcent, 
creation, or marriage. 

If a peereſs, by deſcent or creation, marries a perſon 
under the degree of nobility, ſhe ſtill continues noble: 
but if ſhe obtains that dignity only by marriage, ſhe loſes 
it on her afterwards marrying a commoner ; yet, by the 
curteſy of England, ſhe always retains the title of her 
nobility, No peereſs can be arreſted for debt or treſpaſs ; 
for though, on account of their ſex, peereſſes cannot ſit 
in the houſe of lords, yet they enjoy the privileges of 
peers, and therefore all pcereſles by birth, are to be tried 
by their peers, 

. PAGANUM, wild rue, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of five oblong oval petals, 
with fifteen ſubulated filaments, topped with oblong 
erect antheræ. The fruit is a roundiſh three-corner- 
1 — with three cells, containing many oval 

ceds. 

PEGASUS, among the poets, a horſe imagined to 
have wings, being that whereon Bellerophon was fabled 
to be mounted, when he engaged the chimera. 

The opening of the fountain Hippocrene, on mount 
Helicon, is aſcribed to a blow of Pegaſus's hoof, Pe- 
gaſus was feigned to have flown away to heaven, where 
it became a conſtellation, 

PeGASUs, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
northern hemiſphere, in form of a flying horſe, 

The ſtars in this conſtellation, in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue, are twenty, in Tycho's nineteen, and in the 
Britannic catalogue ninety-three, 

PELAGIANS, a chriſtian ſe& who appeared about 
the latter end of the fourth, or the beginning of the fifth 
century, 

Pelagius, the author of this ſet, was born in Wales, 
and his name was Morgan, which in the Welch lan- 
guage ſignifies ſea-born ; from whence he had his Latin 
name Pelagius. Some of our antient hiſtorians pretend 
that he was abbot of Bangor; but this is impoſſible, 
becauſe the Britiſh monaſteries were a later date. St. 
Auſtin gives him the character of a very pious man, and 
a chriſtian of no vulgar rank : according to the ſame 


| father, he travelled to Rome, where he aſſociated him- 


ſelf with perſons of the greateſt learning and figure, and 
wrote his commentaries on St. Paul's Epiſtles, and his 
letters to Melania and Demetrias ; but being charged 
with hereſy, he left Rome, and went into Africa, and 
from thence to Jeruſalem, where he ſettled. He died 
ſomewhere in the Eaſt, but where is uncertain. He 


| was charged with maintaining the following doctrines: 


1. That Adam was by nature mortal, and whether he 
had ſinned or not, would certainly had died. 2. That 
the conſequences of Adam's fin were confined to his own 
perſon, 3. That new-born infants are in the ſame 
condition with Adam before the fall, 4. That the law 

ualified men for the kingdom of heaven, and was 
ounded upon equal promiſes with the Goſpel. 5. That 
the general reſurrection of the dead does not follow in 
virtue of our Saviour's reſurrection. 6. That the grace 
of God is given according to our merits, 7. That this 
grace is not granted for the performance of every moral 
act; the liberty of the will, and information in points of 
duty being ſufficient, &c. ty ex ſentiments were 
condemned by ſeveral councils in Africa, and by a ſynod 


'at Antioch. 


There was alſo a ſect of Semi-Pelagians; who, with 
the orthodox, allowed of original ſin; but denied that 
the liberty of the will could be ſo far impaired thereby, 


that men could not of themſelves do ſomething, which 


might induce God to afford his grace to one more than 
another: and as to election, they held, that it depended 
on our perſeverance; God chooſing only ſuch to eternal 
life, as continued ſtedfaſt in the faith. 

PELECINUS, a plant, otherwiſe called biſerrula. 
See the article BiSERRULA, 

PELICAN, Pelicanus, in ornithology, a genus 
of birds, of the. order. of the anſeres, the beak of 
which is very long, crooked, and unguiculated at 
the extremity; its ſides are not denticulated, _ 

t 
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the anterior part of the head towards the throat is 
naked. 

PELICAN, in chemiſtry, a kind of double glafs veſſel, 
uſed in diſtilling liquors by circulation : it conſiſts of a 
cucurbit and alembic-head, with two tubes bending into 
the cucurbit again. 

PELLETS, in heraldry, thoſe roundles that are 
black, called alſo ogrefſes and gun-ſtones, and by the 
French torteaux de fable, 

PELLICLE, among phyſicians, &c. denotes a thin 
film, or fragment of a membrane. 

When any liquor is evaporated in a gentle heat, till a 
pellicle ariſe at top, it is called an evaporation to a pel- 
licle; wherein there is juſt liquor enough left to keep the 
ſalts in fuſion. | 

PELLITORY, Parietaria, in botany. See the ar- 
ticle PARIETARIA. 

PELLUCID, the ſame with diaphanous, or tranſ- 

arent, See the article TRANSPARENT. 

PELVIS, in anatomy, the lower part of the cavity 
of the abdomen, thus called from its reſemblance to a 
baſon, or ewer, in Latin called pelvis. It is formed by 
the oſſa ilia and iſchia, the os ſacrum, the os coccygis, 
and the oſſa pubis. Sce Oss A IN NOMINATA. 

The pelvis is much larger in women than in men, 
to give room for the rows, &c. of the foetus. 

ELVIS of the Kidneys, is a membranaceous cavity in 
the kidneys, which ſends out ſeveral proceſſes called 
the tubuli of the pelvis, and ſurrounds the renal 
papillæ. 

PEN, or PENSTock. See the article PENSTOCK. 

PENANCE, a puniſhment, either voluntary or im- 
poſed by authority, for the faults a perſon has com- 
mitted. 

PENA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flowers are monopetalous and campanulated, with the 
border cut into four ſegments ; it hath four ſtamina; and 
the fruit is a tetragonal capſule, having four cells, each 
containing two oblong obtuſe ſeeds. 

PENCIL, an inſtrument uſed by painters for layin 
on their colours. Pencils are of various kinds, an 
made of various materials; the larger forts are made of 
boars-briſtles, the thick ends of which are bound to a 
ſtick, bigger or leſs, according to the uſes they are de- 
ſigned for: theſe, when large, are called bruſhes. The 
finer ſorts of pencils are made of camels, badgers, and 
ſquirrels-hair, and of the down of ſwans ; theſe are tied 
at the upper end with a piece of ſtrong thread, and in- 
cloſed in the barrel of a quill. 

All good pencils, on being drawn between the lips, 
come to a fine point. 

PENDANT, an ornament hanging at the ear, fre- 
2 conſiſting of diamonds, pearls, and other pre- 
cious ſtones. 

PENDANT, in heraldry, denotes the patts hanging 
down from the label, to the number of three, four, five, 
or ſix at moſt, They muſt be ſpecified in blazoning, 
when more than three. They reſemble the drops at the 
bottom of the triglyphs in the Doric frieze. 

PEenDANTS, among floriſts, a kind of ſeeds growing 

on ſtamina, or chives, ſuch as thoſe in the middle of 
tulips, lillies, &c. 
| ner of a Ship, thoſe long ſtreamers cut point- 
ing towards the end, and there divided into two parts, 
hung out at the heads of maſts, &c. They are 
uſed ſometimes for ſhew, and for diſtinction of ſqua- 
drons, &c. 

PENDANT, pennant, is a ſhort rope, which at one end 
is faſtened to the head of the maſt, yard, or clue of the 
ſail, and at the other end hath a block and ſhiver, to 
receive ſome running rope into. 

PENDENTIVE, in architecture, the whole body of 
a vault ſuſpended out of the perpendicular of the wall, 
and bearing againſt the arboutants. 

This is uſually of brick, or ſoft ſtone ; but care muſt 
be taken, that the joints of the maſonry be always laid 
level, and in right lines proceding from the ſweep whence 
the riſe is taken. The joints too muſt be made as ſmall 


as poſſible, to ſave the neceſſity of filling them up with 
much mortar, 
anging down; a name which bo- 


ſlips of wood, or uſin 
PENDULOUS, 5 
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taniſts give to thoſe heads of flowers that hang g 
wards, their ſtalks not being able to falten 1 
upright. n den 

PENDULUM, in mechanics, any heavy bg 
ſuſpended, as that it may vibrate backwards * 0 
wards, about ſome fixed point, by the force of gtavi Y 

A pendulum is any body, as B (Plate LXXII * 
ſuſpended upon, and moving about a point A xy Bl Au 
The nature of a pendulum conſiſts in the followins fu. 
ticulars: 1. The times of the vibrations of x penis 
in very ſmall arches, are all equal. 2. The veloei 0 
the bob, in the loweſt point, will be nearly as the ler : 
of the chord of the arch which it deſcribes in the et 
3- The times of vibration in different pendulums, 4 I 
A C, are the ſquare roots of the times of their vibraton 
4. The time of one vibration is to the time of the Alen 
through half the length of the pendulum, as the cia N 
ference of a circle to its diameter. 5. Whence the len " 
of a pendulum, vibrating ſeconds, will be found Min 
nine inches nearly; and of one half ſecond Pendulum 
nine, eight inches. 6. An uniform homogeneous hos 
B G (Plate L. fig. 7.) as a rod, ſtaff, &c. which i; one 
third part longer than a pendulum A D, will yik;y. 
in the ſame time with it, 

From theſe properties of the pendulum we may diſen 
its ufe as an univerſal] chronometer, or regulator of time 
as it is uſed in clocks, and ſuch-like ho. — By thi 
inſtrument alſo we can meaſure the diſtance of a ſhip, b 
meaſuring the interval of time between the fire and th 
ſound of the gun; alſo the diſtance of a cloud, 
numbering the feconds, or half ſeconds, between the 
lightning and thunder. Thus, ſuppoſe between the 
lightning and thunder we number ten ſeconds; then, 
becauſe Land paſſes through 1142 feet in one ſecond 
we have the diſtance of the cloud equal to 11420 fre, 
Again, the height of any room, or other obje&, may be 
meaſured by a pendulum vibrating from the top theredf, 
Thus, ſuppoſe a pendulum from the height of a room 
vibrates once in three ſeconds ; then ſay, as 1 is tothe 
ſquare of 3, viz. 9, ſo is 39,2 to 352,8 feet, the wa 
required. Laſtly, by the pendulum we diſcover the df. 
ferent force of gravity on diverſe parts of the cart) 
ſurface, and thence the true figure of the earth, 

The greateſt inconvenience attending this moſt uſeful 
inſtrument is, that it is conſtantly liable to an alteration 
of its length, from the effects of heat and cold, which 
very ſenſibly expand and contract all metalline bodies, 

When pendulums were firſt applied to clocks, they 
were made very ſhort; and the arches of the circle being 
large, the time of vibration through different-arches 
could not in that caſe be equal; to effect which, the 
pendulum was contrived to vibrate in the arch of a 
cyeloid. 

From what has been ſaid under the article Cyclo, 
it appears that if A C (g. 8.) be the length of a pen- 
dulum fo diſpoſed as to vibrate between the two ſemicy- 
cloids A D and AL, the bob will deſcribe in its motion 
the cycloid DC L. The properties of which motion 
will now eaſily appear: for, with reſpect to the velocity 
acquired by deſcending through any arch R C or BC, 


it is always as / O C which is as the chord SC = IRC; 
conſequently the velocity at C is every where as the 
ſpace paſſed through, or as the arch of the cycloid 
deſcribed in the deſcent. | 

But ſince it is always S= T V, in all kinds of mo- 
tion ; if in any caſe 9 be as V, it is evident I m 
a given quantity, or always the ſame. That is, when 
the ſpaces (8, s,) are as the velocities (V, v,) the Um 
(T, z,) will be always equal; and, therefore, al the 
arches of a cycloid, great or ſmall, are deſcri : 
equal times, Allo the time of vibration in the cyclo 
is to the time of deſcent through half its length, 43 the 
circumference of a circle to its diameter. ; 

In all that has been hitherto ſaid, the power of grand 
has been ſuppoſed conſtantly the ſame, But, if the hn 
power varies, the lengths of pendulums muſt vary in 
ſame proportion, in order that they may vibrate in 7 
times; for we have ſhewn, that the ratio of or 
vibration and deſcent through half the lengths 16 87 2 
and conſequently the times of vibration aud 
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tions are ſuppoſed equal, therefore the times of 
ben rough the lengths of the pendulum are equal. 
Wy dies deicending through unequal ſpaces, in equal 
_— are impelled by powers that are as the ſpaces 
rived, that is, the powers of gravity are as the 
-norhs of the pendulums. ; : 
"The greateſt inconvemence attending this moſt uſeful 
. Frument is, that it is conſtantly liable to an alteration 
ns length, from the effects of heat and cold, which 
. venſibly expand and contract all metalline bodies. 
To remedy this inconvenience, the common method 
i by applying the bob of the pendulum with a ſcrew, fo 
bot it may at any time be made longer or ſhorter, ac- 
5 4s the bob is ſcrewed upwards or downwards, 
ww thereby the times of its vibrations kept always 

lame. 

gent if a glaſs or metalline tube, uniform through- 
out, filled with quickſilver, and 58. 8 inches long, were 
applied to a clock, it would vibrate ſeconds 29.2 = of 

3.8, and ſuch a pendulum admits of a twofold expanſion 

and contraction, viz. one of the metal, and the other of 
the mercury, and this will be at the ſame time contrary, 
ind therefore will correct each other. For, by what we 
have ſhewn, the metal will extend in length with heat, 
ind ſo the pendulum will vibrate flower on that account, 
The mercury alſo will expand with heat, and fince by 
this expanſion it muſt extend the length of the column 
voward, and conſequently raiſe the center of oſcillation ; 
6 that, by this means, its diſtance from the point of 
ſuſpenſion will be ſhortened, and therefore the pendu- 
Jum on this account will vibrate quicker : wherefore, if 
the circumſtances of the tube and mercury are ſkilfully 
adjuſted, the time of the clock might, by this means, for 
2 long courſe of time, continue the fame, without any 
ſenſible gain or loſs. 
This is the invention of the late ingenious Mr. Gra- 
ham, in the year 1721, who made a clock of this ſort, 
and compared it with one of the beſt of the common ſort 
for three years together, and found the errors of the 
former but about 4 part of the latter ; of which the reader 
may fee a farther. account in the Philoſophical Tran- 
ſictions, No. 392. It is what is now called Mr. 
Graham's quickſilver-pendulum. 

In the forty-ſeventh volume of the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, Mr. Short gives us an account of other 
inventions to remedy the fame inconvenience, Mr, 
= Harriſon, of Barrow, in Lincolnſhire, famous for 

is invention of a machine to- find the difference of lon- 


what Mr. Graham had done Before him, made ſeveral 
experiments upcn wires of different metals, in order to 
hnd their different degrees of expanſion and contraction. 
He thought, that by a proper combination of wires of two 
different metals, differing conſiderably in their expanſion 
and contraction, he might be enabled to keep the center 
of oſcillation of a pendulum always at the fame diſtance 
ſtom the point of ſuſpenſion. 

In conſequence of theſe experiments, he made a pen- 
dulum conſiſting of one ſteel wire, at the end of which 
ls the bob or weight; and on each ſide of this wire, four 
vires alternately braſs and ſteel, ſo diſpoſed and con- 
tnved as to raiſe the pendulum by the ſame quantity that 
tis lengthened by heat, and to let down the pendulum 
in the ſame proportion as it is raiſed by cold. 

Mr. Harriſon, in his firſt machine for meaſuring time 


braſs and ſteel, to prevent any alterations by heat and 
cold. And in the two machines or clocks he has ſince 
mace for the ſame purpoſe, a like method of guarding 
ꝛgainſt the Irregularities ariſing from this cauſe is uſed, 
; Mr. Graham alſo made a pendulum conſiſting of three 
vas, one of ſteel between two of braſs, and the ſteel 
= ated upon a lever, ſo as to raiſe the pendulum, when 
. Sbeveg by heat, and to let it down when ſhortened 
cold; but he found this clock liable to ſudden ſtarts 
ind Jerks in its motion. 

the — ingenious Mr. Ellicott, in the ſame volume of 
anlactions, deſcribes a pendulum of his invention, 
: "mpoſed of braſs and iron, with the method of apply- 


ing it, ſo as to avoid the many jerks to which the ma- 
Cline might be liable. &. 
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gitude at ſea, without having the leaſt knowledge of 


u ſea, likewiſe applied this combination of wires of 
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But beſides the irregularities ariſing from heat and 
cold, pendulum-clocks are liable to others from friction 
and foulneſs; to obviate which, Mr. Harrrifon has fe- 
veral excellent contrivances, whereby his clocks are al- 
moſt entirely free from friction, and never need be 
cleaned. See the article FRICTION. 

PENETRATION, Penetratis, the act whereby one 
thing acts upon another, or takes up the place already 
poſſeſſed by another. 

PENGUIN, in ornithology, a name given to a 
ſpecies of the alca, with eight turrows on the beak, and 
a white ſpot before the eye, It is a very large and 
ſingular bird, equa) to the common goole in ſize; the 
head is large, and flatted on the crown; the eyes arc 
pretty large, and their iris grey with a tinge of yellow: 
the beak is of a kind of triangular figure compreſled at 
the ſides, and a little hooked juſt at the extremicy : the 
wings and tail are ſhort, the feet ſtand backward, and 
the toes are connected by a membrane, 

PENINSULA, in geography, a portion or extent of 
land, joining to the continent by a narrow neck, or 
iſthmus; the reſt being encompaticd with water. 

PENIS, in anatomy, the primary organ of generation 
in man; being called alſo mentula, virgo, priapus, and 
by a multitude of other names, 

PENITENCE, Penitentia, properly ſignifies the 
ſame with repentance; but is alſo uſed for the diſcipline, 
or puniſhment, more uſually called penance, 

PENITENTS, an appellation given to certain fra- 
ternities of penitents, diſtinguiſhed by the different ſhape 
and colour of their habit. 

PENNON, or PfNON, a kind of ſtandard, with a 
long tail, anciently belonging to a ſimple gentleman, It 
is oppoſed to the banner, which was ſquare. 

PENNY, an ancient ſilver- coin, which, though now 
little uſed, was the only one current among our Saxon 
anceſtors. See the article Coin, | 

Pexny-EARTH, in agriculture, denotes a hard, 
loamy, or ſandy earth, with a large proportion of ſea- 
ſhells intermixed with it. 

PeENNY-RoYAL, Pulegium, in botany, a plant having 
a perennial, creeping, fibrous root, with ſquare ſtalks, 
ſome of which grow upright, and others creep on the 
ground, putting out roots at every joint, whereby it 
{preads and propagates very faſt ; the leaves are oval, and 
come out from the joints of the {talks in pairs, oppoſite 3 
their ſmelt is agreeable, but ſtrong, and the taſte is hot: 
the flowers proceed from juſt above the leaves at each 
joint, and are diſpoſed in whorles; they are of a pale 
purple, ſmall, and helmet-ſhaped on the upper lip, but 
cut into three unequal ſegments on the lower one; the 
are ſucceeded by four ſmall ſeeds, placed in the bottom 
of the cup, It flowers in July and Auguſt, at which 
time it ſhould be gathered for uſe. 

This plant is of a very ſubtile and penetrating nature, 
and is therefore aperitive, diſcutient, and carminitive ; 
it is an excellent pectoral, and given with great ſucceſs 
in aſthmas, and all difficulties of breathing; ſome like- 
wiſe recommend its application outwardly, in pains of 
the head; a diſtilled water of this plant, and alſo an oil, 
is kept in the ſhops for medicinal uſes. 

PENNY-WEIGHT, a troy-weight, containing twenty- 
four grains, each of which is equal in weight to a grain 
of wheat, gathered out of the middle of the ear, and well 
died. See the article WEIGHT, 

PENSION, a ſum of money paid annually for 
ſervices or conſiderations already paſt. 

PENSIONARY, or PENSION ER, a perſon who has 
an appointment, or yeatly ſum, payable during life, by 
way of acknowledgment, charged on the eſtate of a 
prince, company, or particular perſon. | 

Grand PENSIONARY, an appellation given to the firſt 
miniſter of the ſtates of Holland. 

PENSIONARY, is alſo the firſt miniſter of the regency 
of each city in Holland. 

PENSIONER, in general, denotes a perſon who 
receives a penſion, yearly ſallary, or allowance. 

PENTSTOCK, a ſſuice, or flood-gate, ſerving to 
retain or let go, at pleaſure, the water of a mill- pond, 
or the like, See the article SLUICE, 
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PENTACHORD, an ancient muſical inſtrument, 


with five ſtrings, whence the name. 


The ſtrings were of bullacks leather, and ſtruck with 


a plectrum made of goats-horn. 

PENTACROSTIC, in poetry, a ſet of verſes ſo diſ- 
poſed as that there are always five acroſtics of the ſame 
name, in five diviſions of each verſe. See ACROSTIC. 

PENTAGON, in geometry, a figure of five ſides 
and five angles. 

In fortification, pentagon denotes a fort with five 
baſtions. 

PENTRAGRAPH, or PARtALLELOGRAM, an in- 
ſtrument whereby deſigns of any kind may be copied in 
what proportion you pleaſe, without being fkilled in 
drawing. 

PENTAMETER, in ancient poetry, a kind of verſe 
conſiſting of five feet, or metres; whence the name. 

The two firſt feet may be either dactyls or ſpondees, 
at pleaſure; the third is always a ſpondee, and the two 
laſt anapeſts, 

PENTANDRIA, the name of the fifth claſs in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem of botany; it comprehends all thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers are hermaphrodite ; each 1 
five ſtamina, or male parts of generation. To this claſs 
belong the vine, gooſeberry, currant, primroſe, borage, 
nightſhade, flax, with many other genera, 

ENTAPETALOUS, an appellation given to flowers 
that conſiſt of five petals or leaves. 

PENTAPETES, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower hath five oblong patent petals, and fifteen 
linear ſtamina, joined in a tube at their baſe, five of 
which are larger, coloured, and caſtrated ; the antheræ 
of the others are cbliong and erect : the fruit is an ovate 
ligneous capſule, with five cells, containing a number 
of oblong compreſled ſeeds. 

There is but one known ſpecies belonging to this 

nus, which is a native of India; the flowers are of a 
tine ſcarlet, and with us they blow from July to Sep- 
tember, in ſucceſſion: the whole plant is annual, and 
raiſed from ſeeds on a hot-bed in the ſpring. 

PENTASTICH, in poetry, a ſtanza, or diviſion of 
a poem, conſiſting of five verſes ; whence the name, 

PENTASTYLE, in architecture, a building wherein 
there are five rows of columns, See the article COLUMN, 

PENTTATEUCH, an appellation given to the firſt 
five books of the Old Teſtament, viz. Geneſis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. 

PENTECOST, a ſolemn feſtival of the Jews, fo 
called becauſe it was celebrated on the fifticth day after 
the ſixteenth of the month Niſan, which was the ſecond 
day of the paſſover. | 

The feaſt of Pentecoſt was inſtituted in memory of the 
law's being given on the fiftieth day after the Iſraelites 
came out of Egypt. 

It was on the feaſt of Pentecoſt that the Holy Ghoſt 
miraculouſly deſcended on the apoſtles. Sce the article 
WuHITSUNDAY. 

PEN THEMIMERIS, in ancient poetry, a part of a 
verſe conſiſting of two feet and a long ſyllable, 

PEN THORUM, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe 
flower hath ſometimes no petals, but often five, which 
are linear, ſmall, and placed in theedge of the cup ; the 
ſtamina are ten ſetaceous perſiſtent filaments, topped 
with roundiſh deciduous antheræ; the fruit is a qnin- 

uefid capſule, containing a great many very ſmall feeds. 

PENULTIMA, or 5 
grammar, denotes the laſt ſyllable but one of a word; 
and hence the anti-penultimate ſyllable is the laſt but 
two, or that immediately before the penultima. 

PENUMBRA, in aſtronomy, a partial ſhade obſerved 
between the perfect ſhadow and the full light in an 
eclipfe. | 
It ariſes from the magnitude of the ſun's body; for 
were he only'a luminous point, the ſhadow would be all 
perfect: but by reaſon of the diameter of the ſun, it 
happens that a place which is not illuminated by the 
whole body of the ſun, does yet receive rays from a part 
thereof. See the article EcL1Pss, 

PEONV, in botapy. See the article P zox1a. 


PEPASMUS, in medicine, denotes the digeſting and 


concocting of morbid humours. 
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whoſe flower hath fix ovate very ſmall petals, Une 
ſhort ſtamina : the fruit is a hard ſhaped capſule — 
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two cells, containing a number of ſmall three ca 
ſeeds. 2 
PEPO, the Pouriox, in botany, is comprehenj,z 
Linneus among the cucurbita. See Cucurar, 7 
PEPPER, Piper, in botany, a ſhrub, whole . 
ſmall, fibrous, tough, and blackiſh, from which ad 
many ſhoots that are tough, flexible, green, WS", 
laying on the ground, unleſs propped up; 
ſeveral knots or joints, at each of which th 
alternately diſpoſed ; theſe are of a roundiſh form ty 
or three inches broad, and four long, terminatin " 
points ; the texture is thick and firm, and on the k. y 
part they are of a ſhining duſky green, but beneath by 
light green, and have ſhort thick pedicles : the "ac. 
pou in ſpikes, cloſely covered, with very ſmall apets 
ous flowers without filaments; the antheræ are ty h 
number, of a roundiſh form, and oppoſite to the 16 
of the germen, which is large and oval, and crowned 


by 
they hay 
e leaves ars 


with a triple prickly ſtigma: the fruit is a roundiſh yi. 


locular berry, containing one globoſe ſeed, which; | 
green at firft, and red when ripe, but in. drying thy 
row black and wrinkled. It comes from Malie 
; Sumatra, and other parts of the Eaſt-lndis. | 
This kind of pepper is of common and general uſe, 1 
is every where employed as a ſpice to create an appetite 
and help digeſtion. 
Another fort of pepper, called long pepper, is an uy. 
right dried fruit, about an inch, or an inch and a hai 
long; it is oblong, round, cylindraceous, and, as i 
were, ſtreaked with ſpiral lines, with tubercles place 
in the form of a net; within it is divided into ſever! 
ſmall cells, containing each a ſmall round feed, blackf 
without, but whitiſh within, with an acrid, hot, bitter. 
iſh taſte: long pepper is commonly pickled, na is in 
high eſteem among ſome, It is very good fer call, 
phlegmatic conſtitutions. 
When the rind of black pepper is taken off, it appem 
white, and is the only ſort brought to us by the name 
of white pepper, though ſome botanical authors give us 


-an account of a ſpecies, whoſe fruit is naturally white; 


however, there is ſaid to be no difference between the 
plants that produce them, except in the colour of the 
fruit : it is now very rare, and only to be found in cer- 
tain places of Majabar and Malacca, They have al 
much the ſame virtues, for they heat, dry, attenuate, 
reſolve, open and ſtrengthen relaxed fibres of the viſcen, 
and by exciting an oſcillation therein, refreſh the ſpirits, 
divide groſs humours, and increaſe the circulation of the 
blood... In the Eaſt-Indies they have a way of preſerving 
the common and long pepper in viaegar, and eating 
them afterwards at meals. | 

— PzrPeR, Pimenta, in botany. See PIMENTA. 

EPPER-MINT, in botany. See the article Mixx. 

PERAMBULATOR, in ſurveying, an inſtrument 
for meaſuring diſtances, called alſo pedometer, way 
wiſer, and ſurveying-wheel. 

It conſiſts of a wheel, AA, (Plate LXXII. fir. 9 
two feet ſeven inches and a half in diameter; cone. 
quently, half a pole, or eight feet three inches in cu 
cumference. On one end of the axis is a nut, three 
quarters of an inch in diameter, and divided into eight 
teeth; which, upon moving the wheel round, fall int 
the teeth of another nut c ( fig. 10.) fixed on one end a 
an iron rod Q, and thus turns the rod once round, Y 
the time the wheel makes one revolution. This 1%, 
lying along a groove in the fide of the carriage of th: 
inſtrument, has at its other end a ſquare hole, 
which is fitted the end b of a ſmall cylinder P. *® 
cylinder is diſpoſed under the dial-plate of a mover 
at the end of the carriage B, (fig. 9.) in fuch a mann! 
as to be moveable about its axis; its end @ 15 cut 1 
a perpetual ſcrew, which falling into the Y 
teeth of a wheel perpendicular thereto, upon driving ® 
inſtrument forward, that wheel makes a revolution r 
ſixteenth pole. On the axis of this whee! is My 
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\ fix teeth, which, falling into the teeth of another 
lot ſixty teeth, carries it round every hundred and 
q le, or half a mile. 
deh pot hand or inde d with 
his laſt wheel, carrying a hand or index round wit 
©. the diviſions of a dial-plate, whoſe outer limb is 
* no one hundred and ſixty parts, correſponding 
4 = hundred and ſixty poles, points out the num- 
the or paſſed over. Again, on the axis of this laſt 
be f a pinion, containing twenty teeth, which, fall- 
into the teeth of a third wheel, which hath forty 
u. drives it once round in three hundred and twenty 
\ or a mile. On the axis of this wheel is a pinion 
welre teeth, which, falling into a teeth of the fourth 
cel, having ſeventy-two teeth, drives it once round in 
Ive miles. : : 
his fourth wheel, carrying another index over the 
er limb of the dial-plate, divided into twelve for miles, 
| each mile ſubdivided into halves, quarters, and fur- 
» ſerves to regiſter the revolutions of the other 
and to keep account of the half miles and miles 
J over as far as twelve miles. 
{he uſe of this inſtrument is obvious from its con- 
ion, Its proper office is in the ſurveying of roads 
 laroe diſtances, where a great deal of expedition, 
not much accuracy, is required, It is evident, that 
ing it along, and obſerving the hands, has the ſame 
& as dragging the chain, and taking account of the 
ins and links. 
ts advantages are its handineſs and expedition; its 
nivance is ſuch, that it may be fitted to the wheel 
z coach, in which ſtate it performs its office, and 
ures the road without any trouble at all. 
ER ARSINx ET THESIN, in muſic; the former de- 
when a ſong, counter-point, fugue, &c. aſcend in 
notes from grave to acute; and per theſin, when the 
s de{cend from acute to grave. 
FERCEPTION, Perceptio, in philoſophy, the act 
pprehending a thing, or that ſimple idea which we 
ceive of a thing, without making any affirmation or 
ation, If that idea exhibit any imaye to the mind, 
called imagination. The faculty of perception 
ſtitutes what we call the underſtanding. 
t may be obſerved, that the ideas we receive by per- 
on, are often altered by the judgment, without our 
ng any notice of it, ſo that we take that for the per- 
on of our ſenſes, which is but an idea formed by 
judgment. 
he faculty of perception ſeems to be that which puts 
diſtinction between the animate and jyanimate parts 
he creation. | 
PERCH, PoLe, or Rop, Pertica, Catena, Funis, 
empeda, a long meaſure much uſed in ſurveying and 
luring of land, being ten feet long. 
Dur ſtatute perch contains ſixteen feet and a half; 
for coppice-woods, &c, eighteen feet. Forty 


cre, 


he perch, in Staffordſhire, is twenty-four feet. In 
ſoreit of Sherwood twenty- one, the foot there being 
teen inches. In Herefordſhire, a perch of walling 
teen feet and a half; a perch of ditching twenty- 
'eet, Kc. In France, the perch is from cighteen to 
nty-ſeven of their feet. 

[ERCHANT, among fowlers, a decoy-bird which 
ſtened by the foot, and flutters about the place to 
other birds to it. 

ERCUSSION, in phyſics, the impreſſion a body 
es in falling or ſtriking upon another, or the ſhock 


wo moving bodies; and it is either direct or 
que, 


Dire? PERCUSSION, is where the impulſe is given in 


lon of a right line perpendicular to the point of 


direct 
rect 


Act. 


Pq PERCUSSION, when it is given in the direction 
ine oblique to the point of contact. 

or the nature of percuſſion in bodies elaſtic and nou- 
e, lee the article MoT1oN. 

nter if Prkcussiax, that point wherein the ſhock 
ne percutient bodies is the greateſt; being the ſame 
\ e center. of oſcillation, if the percutient body 
"© round a fixed axis. If the motion be parallel 
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ne perches make a rood, and one hundred and ſixty- 
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and with the ſame velocity, the center of percuflion i: 
the ſame with the center of gravity. 

PERDUE, in war, denotes the forlorn hope; and to 
lie perdue, is to lie flat and cloſely in wait. 

PEREMPTORY, in law, denotes whatever is ab- 
ſolute and final, not to be altered, renewed, or reſtrained, 

PERENNIAL, in botany, is applied to ſuch plants 
whoſe roots will endure many years. There are two 
kinds of perennials ; the one retain their leaves all win— 
ter, called everpreens; the other caſt them, called deci- 
duous or perdetals, 

PERFECT, denotes that which wants nothing requi- 
ſite to its nature and kind. 

PERFECT, in arithmetic, is applied to ſuch a number, 
all whoſe aliquot parts, added together, make the ſame 
number with that whereof they are ſuch parts, 

PERFECT, in grammar, preter or preter- perfect tenſe, 
is an infleQion marking a time perfectly pait, as, I have 
ſcen ; pluſquam perfect exprefles a time more than per- 
tectly paſt, as, I had ſeen. 

PERFECT, in muſic, denotes ſomething that ſatisfies 
the mind and ear, 

The word perfect, when joined with mode and time, 
uſually expreſſes, among the ancients, triple time or 
meaſure, in oppoſition to double time, which they called 
imperſect. 

PERFECTION, the ſtate or 3 of a thing per- 
fect; which is of divers kinds, phyſical, moral, and 
metaphyſical. 

Phyjical or natural PRRFECTION, is that whereby a 
thing has all its powers, and thoſe in their ful! vigour. 

Moral PERFECTION, an eminent degree of virtue or 
moral goodneſs. 

PERFIDIA, in muſic, denotes an affectation of 
doing always the fame thing, continuing the ſame mo— 
tion, and the ſame ſig ures of notes, | 

PERFUME, an agreeable artificial odour ſtriking the 
organ of ſmelling, that conſiſts of odoriferous herbs and 
aromatics, 

PERFUMES, Suffitus, in pharmacy, &c. are topical 
medicines compoſed of certain powders and gums, which, 
when thrown on the coals, produce a ſmoke falutary in 
ſeveral diſcaſes. 

PERIANTHIUM, Perianthæum, empalement or ca- 
lyx, in botany, the little green leaves that compals the 
bottom of flowers. 

It ſerves as a ſupport and ſecurity to the other parts of 
the flower. | 

PERIAPTON, Periamma, the ſame with amulet, 
which, when tied about the neck, is ſuppoſed to prevent 
or cure diſeaſes. 

PERICARDIARY, is applied to worms generated 
in the pericardium or capſule of the heart; which XI. 
Andry makes one of the twelve kinds produced in the 
human body. 

PERICARDIUM, in anatomy, a membranous cap- 
ſula that includes the heart. See the article IIEARKT. 

PERICARPIA, Epicarpia, in phyſic, any topical 
medicines applied to the carpus or and. 

, PERICARPIUM, Pericarpus, in botany, any mem- 
brane, huſk, &c. that ſurrounds the fruit of vegetables, 

PERICHORUS, in antiquity, denoted ſuch obſcure 
games among the Greeks, as were not conſecrated to any 
of the gods, 

PERICRANIUM, in anatomy, a thick membrane 
that covers the outſide of the ſkull. See CRAnium. 

PERIDROME, Peridromus, in the ancient archi- 
tecture, the ſpace or iſle in a periptere between the 
columns and the wall, which, according to Salmaſius, 
ſerved among the Greeks for walking, 

PERIGA UM, or PERIOEE, in 3 that point 
in the ſun's or moon's orbit, wherein they are at their 
leaſt diſtance from the earth; and ſo ſtands oppoſed to 
apogee, 

PERIGEE, in the ancient aſtronomy, a point in a 
planet's orbit, wherein the center of its epicycle is at the 
leaſt diſtance from the earth, 

PERIHELIUM, in aftronomy, that point of the 
orbit of a planet or comet, wherein it is at its leaſt diſ- 
tance from the ſun. 

It ſtands oppoſed to aphelium; the ancient aſt rono- 
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mers uſed perigæum inſtead of it, as placing the earth 
in the center. 

PERIMETER, in geometry, the extent that bounds 
any figure or body. 

The perimeters of figures or ſurfaces are lines; thoſe 
of bodies are ſurfaces. In circular figures, &c. we uſe 
circumference or periphery inſtead of perimeter. 

PERINAUM, Perineum, in anatomy, the ſpace 
betwixt the anus and parts of generation, divided into 
two equal lateral parts, by a very diſtinct line, which is 
longer in males than females. This part is ſubject to 
laceration in difficult births, and in this part the punc- 
ture of the perinæum is performed, 

PERINDE VAITRE, in the canon law, a diſpenſa- 
tion granted a clerk, who being legally incapable of a 
— &c. is, de facto, admitted thereby to it. 

PERIOC HA, an argument indicating the ſum of a 
diſcourſe. | 

PERIOD, Periodus, in aftronomy, the time a ſtar or 
planet takes in making a revolution, or the duration of 
its courſe till it return to the ſame point of the heavens, 

The earth's period is 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes; 
that of the moon 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 

There is a wonderful harmony between the diſtances 
of the planets from the ſun and the periods round him, 
the ſquares of the periodic times being ever proportional 
to the cubes of their mean diſtances from the ſun. 

PerIoD, in chronology, an epocha or interval of 
time by which the years are accounted in different na- 
tions and on different occaſions, 

The Calippic PERIOD, a ſeries of 76 years returning 
in a perpetual circle; which, when elapſed, the new and 
full moons are ſuppoſed to return to the ſame day of the 
ſolar year: it is an improvement on the Metonic of 19 

cars, which proving inaccurate, Calippus, the Athenian, 
multiplied it by 4. 

Hipparchus's PERIOD, a ſeries of 304 ſolar years peri- 
odically returning and reſtoring the new 2nd full moons 
to the ſame day of the ſolar year, according to Hip- 
parchus ; which period ariſes by multiplying the Calippic 
period by 4. Hipparchus aſſumed the quantity of the 
ſolar year to be 3654 5h 55! 12“: and hence concluded, 
that in 104 years, Calippus's period would err a whole 
day ; he therefore multiplied the period by 4, and, from 
the product, caſt away a whole day; but, notwithſtandin 
this, the new and full moons are ſometimes anticipared 
14 8b 237 29% 207”, | 

Julian PERIOD, a ſeries of 7980 Julian years, ariſing 
by the multiplication of the cycles of the moon, ſun, and 
indictions into one another. 

Metonic PERIOD, See CYCLE of the Moon. 

Viftorian PER1OD, an interval of 532 Julian years, 
which, when elapſed, the new and full moons return to 
the ſame day, according to Victorinus or Victorius, who 
lived in the time of pope Hilary, Some aſcribe it to 
Dionyſius Exiguus, and give it his name. 

It is produced by multiplying the lunar cycle 19 by 
the ſolar cycle 18. But neither does this reſtore the 
new and full moons to the ſame day by 14 19h 68759 040%. 

PERIOD, in grammar, a little compaſs of diſcourſe, 
containing a perfect ſentence or ſenſe, diſtinguiſhed at 
the end by a full ſtop (.) and its ſeveral members marked 
by comma's, colons, &c. 

PER1oD, in numbers, a diſtinction made dy a point 
or comma after every fixth place, and is uſed in nume- 
ration, the more readily to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral figures. 

PerIoD, Periodus, in medicine, the time between the 
acceſs of one fit or paroxyſm and that of the next, in- 
cluding the entire exacerbation, decline, and intermiſſion 
or remiſſion, Theſe are frequently very regular in fe- 
vers; but, in chronical diforders, more irregular. Hence 
ſuch diſeaſes are called periodical. 

PERIODIC, or PxRropDICAL, ſomething that ter- 
minates in or comprizes a period, 

PERIODICAL Month, the ſpace of time in which the 


moon returns to the ſame point of the zodiac, wherein. 


ſhe was, when ſhe left the ſun. 
PERIODICAL Diſeaſes ; ſee PER1oD, in medicine. 
PeR1oDIC, in grammar, is applied to a ſtyle that con- 
ſiſts of juſt and artful periods. 
PERIOECI, in geography, ſuch inhabitants of the 


globe as have the ſame latitudes, but oppoſite lons\s 
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or live under the fame parallel and the ſame nes 
but in different ſemi-circles of that meridian, or dn 
points of the parallel. "i 
Theſe have the ſame common ſeaſons throughoy 
year, and the ſame phenomena of the heavenly . 
but their hours are oppoſite ; for with the one 
is mid-day, with the other it is mid-night, ; 
PERIOPHTHALMIUM, in natural hiſtory , 
{kin which birds can draw over their eyes, to defer, 
without ſhutting their eye-lids: it is the ſame wig, 


nictitating membrane. bs 
PERIOSTEUM, Perioſtium, in anatomy, chef hs be 
ſenſible membrane that invelopes the bones, See By he pe 
PERIPATETIC Philoſophy, the ſyſtem taych —_ 
Ariſtotle, and maintained by his followers the de 2010 
tetics. of w 
PERIPATETICS, Peripatetici, Ariſtoteliam, | 85 
of philoſophers, the followers of Ariſtotle, or W]. Per 
ers of the peripatetic philoſophy. e of th 
The greateſt and beſt part of Ariſtotle's Philoſup ſpecie: 
borrowed from his maſter Plato. 5 | — 
Ariſtotle's philoſophy preſerved itſelf in puris m tere, o 
libus a long time till the beginning of the XII the 
when it began to be new modelled. A reformed unt fr 
of Peripateticiſm was firſt introduced into the (cha A, 

the univerſity of Paris; from whence it ſocn PERIS 
throughout Europe, and has ſubſiſted to this day eid 20n 
the name of ſchool philoſophy, and the retainer; ty ere the 
to may be denominated reformed Peripatetics, une ab 
Out of theſe have ſprung at ſeveral times, the r ſhad 
miſts, Scotiſts, and Nominalifts. horizd 
PERIPETIA, in the drama, coincides with det PERI: 
taſtrophe or unravelling ; being properly the d le und 
condition, whether happy or unhappy, which the roſs to 
cipal perſons undergo, ariſing from ſome diſcowWM:nium. 
incident which gives a new turn to the action. PERI: 
'The qualities of the peripetia ate that it be pr ous me 
and neceſlary ; in order to which, it muſt be the m Lion 
reſult, at leaſt the effect of the foregoing adios e fleſhy 
ſubject itſelf, hereof 1 
Sometimes the peripetia is occaſioned without ns, ar 
covery, as in the Antigone of Sophocles, wher When 
chan.e in Creon's fortune is produced by the el tion c 
his own obſtinacy ; and ſometimes by a mere d produ 
of the will. which, though the leaſt artful, yr ticle II. 
Dryden obſerves, may be ſo managed as to becom PERI 
ceedingly beautiful. dme giv 
Theſe two caſes Ariſtotle calls ſimple peripetia, WM nated 
change in theſe conſiſting in a paſſage out of trouble bd pre 
action into tranquillity and reſt. PERI 
PERIPHERY, in geometry, the circumference ncompa 
circle ellipſis, parabola, &c. as the | 
Geometricians demonſtrate, that a circle is equi me ba 
triangle, whoſe baſe is equal to the periphery, as noſt clo 
titude to the radius: hence it follows, that circles Pram: 
2 ratio compounded of their peripheries and radi: XG 
they are alſo in the duplicate ratio of their radit; ft e (ay, 
fore, the peripheries of circles are to each other vl ouvre, 
radii; and ſince the periphery of one circle 8 PER] 
radius, as the periphery of any other to its radius etween 
ratio of the periphery to the diameter is the ace, 
all circles, | ation, 
PERIPHR AS IS, Circumlocutio, in rhetoric, 205 PER 
of words much uſed by orators to avoid trite mand lut 
expreſſion. ſurface 
We are frequently forced to have recourſe to iſcera 
make things be conceived, which it is not pie PER 
name ; it being polite to ſuppreſs the names, and! r circh 
intimate or deſign them. That no direct citation moveab 
be made, there muſt be · a compaſs taken to infiout PER 
authors, whoſe authority we borrow. where 2 
PERIPLOCA, climbing dog's-bane, in bemfin a n 
genus of plants, whoſe flower is plane, monop® whethe 
rotated, and cut into five narrow ſegments, ſuborna 
emarginated ; it hath a ſmall nectarĩum going In o1 
center of the petal, and five incurved filament to be 
are ſhorter than the corolla: the ſtamina are BY prize 
topped with erect antheræ, which join in 2 . and no 
fruit con ſiſts of two large, oblong, ventricoſe 10m ** 
0 


each formed of a ſingle valve, having one ce 1 
2 
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n number of imbricated ſeeds crowned with 
5 receptacle is longitudinal and qr 6 

PNEUMONY, in medicine, an inflammation 
t | nes, attended with a weight in the lungs, a 
he 1 breathing, and an oppreſſion of the breaſt, 
cult) -ulent ſpitting, and a fever accompanied with 
h 2 pu Vhen the inflammation affects both the lobes, 
dugh le body of the lungs, the caſe is deſ- 
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. plprERE, in the ancient architecture, a build- 
«1compaſſed on the outſide with a ſeries of inſulated 
5 forming a kind of portico all around; ſuch 
=> rtico of Pompey, the ſeptizon of Severus, 
he baſilica of Antoninus. . 

he peripteres were properly temples, which had 
umns on all the four ſides, by which they were 
--»yiſhed from the proſtyle and amphiproſtyle, the 
of which had no columns before, and the firſt none 
tac ſides. N . 

I. Perault obſerves, that periptere, in the general 
© of the word, is the name of a genus, including all 
es of temples, which have porticos of columns 
;round, whether the columns be diptere, or pſeudo- 
ere, or ſimply periptere, which is a ſpecies that 
bes the name of a genus, and which has its columns 
unt from the wall, the breadth of an intercolum- 
PERISCIT, in geography, the inhabitants of either 
rid zone, between the polar circles and the poles ; 
Le the ſun, when in the ſummer ſigns, moves only 
une about them, without ſetting, and conſequently 
ir ſhadows, in the ſame day, turn to all the points of 
horizon. 

PERISKYTISM, in ancient ſurgery, an inciſion 
le under the coronal ſuture, reaching from one temple 
roſs to the other, penetrating to the bone of the 
anium. 

PERISTALTIC, in medicine, a vermicular ſponta- 
ous motion of the inteſtines, performed by the con- 
action of the ſingular and longitudinal fibres, of which 
e fleſhy coats of the inteſtines are compoſed; by means 
hereof the chyle is driven into the orifices of the lacteal 
ins, and the faeces are protruded towards the anus. 
When this motion comes to be depraved, and its di- 
tion changed, ſo as to proceed from below upwards, 
produces what is called the iliac paſſion. Sce the 
ticle I.1ac PASSION. 

PERISTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, a name which 
me give to a muſcle of the uvula, more properly deno- 
nated pterygoſtaphylinus. See the articles UvuLa 
nd PTERYGOSTAPHYLINUS, 

PERISTYLE, in ancient architeQure, a building 
ncompaſſed with a row of columns on the inſide: ſuch 
35 the hypzthre temple of V itruvius, and ſuch are now 
dme bafilicas in Rome, ſeveral palaces in Italy, and 
hoſt cloiſters of religious. 

PEKISTYLE is alſo uſed by modern writers for a range 

{ columns, either within or without a building : thus 
e ſay, the Corinthian periſtyle of the portal of the 
ouvre, &c, 
PERISYSTOLE, in medicine, the interval of reſt 
tween the two motions of the heart, viz. that of the 
yſtole, or contraction, and that of the diaſtole, or dila- 
ation, 

PERITONEUM, in anatomy, is a thin, ſmooth, 
and lubricous membrane, inveſting the whole internal 
Iurface of the abdomen, and containing moſt of the 
iſcera of that part, as it were in a bag. 

PERITROCHTUM, in mechanics, denotes a wheel, 
r circle, concentric with the baſe of a cylinder, and 
moveable with it about an axis. See Ax15 in Peritrechio. 

PERJURY, in law, the crime of ſwearing falſely, 
Where a lawful oath is adminiftered by one in authority, 
m 2 matter relating to the iſſue or cauſe in queſtion, 
ether it be a perſon's own wilful act, or done by the 
lubornation of others. 

In order to make an offence perjury, it muſt appear 
0 be wilful and deliberate, and not done through ſur- 
Pize or inadvertency : it muſt be direct and poſitive, 
and not where a perſon ſwears as he thinks or believes : 
wn caſe a perſon ſwears to what he is ignorant of, it 
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is a falſe oath, even though what he ſwears ſhould hap- 
pen to be true; thus, a plaintiff cauſed two perſons to 
ſwear to the value of goods which they never ſaw, 
when, notwithſtanding they ſwore what was true, it 
was adjudyed to be perjury in them. At the common 
law, perjury, and the ſubornation of it, are puniſhable 
by fine, impriſonment, pillory, tranſportation, &c. 

PERMANENT, in general, ſomething that conti- 
nues the ſame, whether in nature or ſituation, and other 
circumſtances : thus air, generated by fermentation, is 
ſaid to be permanent, becaule it continues to ſhew all 
the natural properties of common air, 

Thus alſo thoſe cups of flowers are called permanent, 
which remain after the flower-leaves are fallen, 

PERMEABLE, a term applied to bodies of ſo looſe 
_ porous a ſtructure, as to let ſomething paſs through 
them, 

PERMUTATION, in commerce, the ſame with 
bartering. See the article BARTERING. 

In the canon law, permutation denotes the actual 
change of one benefice for another, 

PERMUTATION of Qrantites, in algebra, the ſame 
with combination, 

PERNANCY, in law, ſignifying taking or receiving, 
is peculiarly applied to tithes taken in kind. 

PERONIO, a chilblain, Sce the article CH11.BLAIN, 

PERORATION, Pereratio, in rhetoric, the epilogue 
or laſt part of an action, wherein the orator urges what 
he had ſaid with more vehemence. It conſiſts of two 
parts, a recapitulation, and a moving of the paſſions, 
The paſſions to be raiſed in the peroration are various, 
according to the various kinds of orations. Ihe qua- 
lities required in the peroration are, that it be vehement 
and ſhort, | 

The peroration was Cicero's maſter-piece ; here that 
great orator not only ſet his judges and auditors on fire, 
but even ſeemed to burn himſelf, eſpecially when he was 
to raiſe commiſeration towards the accuſed, where, as he 
himſelf tells us, he frequently filled the forum with 
weeping and lamentation. He adds that, When there 
were ſeveral orators to ſpeak for the ſame perſon, the 
peroration was reſerved to Cicero; and he ſubjoins that, 
if he excelled therein, it was not owing to genius, but 
the grief he himſelf ſhewed. 

PERPENDICULAR. in geometry, a line falling 
directly on another linc, fo as to make equal anglcs on 
each fide, called alſo a normal line. Thus the line 18 
(Plate LXXIII. fig. 1.) is perpendicular to the line KH, 
and makes right and equal angles therewith. 

To ereft a PERPENDICULAR on a given line, as AB, 
from any aſſigned point as B (Plate LXXIII. fg. 2.) 
Upon any point (taken at an adventure) out of the 
given line, as at C deſcribe ſuch a circle as will paſs 
through the point from whence the perpendicular mult 
be raiſed, as at B (viz. make CB radius;) and, from 
the point where the circle cuts the given line as at A, 
draw the circle's diaameter ACD. Then from the 
point D draw the right line D B, and it will be the per- 
pendicular, as was required. 

To let fall a PERPENDICULAR on a given line, as AB 
(Hg. 3-) from any aſſigned points, as C. Upon the 
given point C deſcribe ſuch an arch of a circle as will 
croſs the given line AB in two points as at 4 and /; 
then biſſec the diſtance between thoſe two points d, f, 
as at x. Draw the right line C x, and it will be the per- 
pendicular required, 

PERPENDICULAR to 4 Parable, is a right line cutting 
the parabola in the point in which any other right line 
touches it, and is alſo itſelf perpendicular to that tangent. 

PERPENDICULARITY of Plants, a curious phæ- 
nomenon in natural hiſtory, firſt obſerved by M, Dodart, 
and publiſhed in an expreſs eſſay on the affechation of 
perpendicularity obſervable in the ſtems of all plants, 
the roots of many, and even in the branches as much as 
poſſible. 

M. Dodart ſuppoſes that the fibres of the ſtalks are of 
ſuch a nature, as that they contract by the heat of the 
ſun, and lengthen out by the moiſture of the earth; 
and the contrary happens in the fibres of the roots, 

When then the plantule is inverted and the root a-top, 
the fibres which compoſe one of the branches of the root, 
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are not equally expoſed to the moiſture of the earth, 
and the lower part is more expoſed than the upper; the 
lower therefore muſt contract the moſt, which contraction 
is again promoted by the lengthening of the upper, 
whereon the ſun acts with the greateſt force. Conſe- 
quently, this branch of the root mutt recoil towards the 
earth, and, infinuating through its pores, get under- 
neath the bulb, &c. 

In a word, the earth attracts the root to itſelf, and 
the ſun contributes to its deſcent ; and on the contrary, 
that the ſun attraéts the ſtem, and the earth in ſome 
meaſure ſends it towards the ſamo. 

As to the ſtreightening of the ſtalks in the open air, 
he takes it to ariſe from the impreſſion of external cauſes, 
particularly the ſun and rain. Now both theſe cauſes in 
a certain ſtructure of the fibres tend equally to ſtreighten 
the part moſt expoſed ; but what that ſtructure is, or 
whereon it depends, is ftill a myſtery. 

M. de la Hire accounts for the perpendicularity thus: 
he imagines that the root draws a coarſer juice, and the 
ſtem and its branches a finer and more volatile one. 
This difference of juices ſuppoſes larger pores in the 
roots than the ftalk, &c. and a different contexture : 
in the little inviſible plant incloſed in the ſeed we may 
conceive a point of ſeparation. ſuch as that all on one 
ſide ſhall be untolded by the groſſer juices, and all on the 
other by the more ſubtile. 

Suppoſe the plantule, when its parts begin to unfold, 
to be entirely inverted ; the juices which enter the root 
will ſtil] be coarſeſt, and, when they have opened the 
pores ſo as to admit juices of a determinate weight, 
thoſe juices, ſtill preſſing the root, will drive it down- 
wards, and this the more, as the root is more enlarged ; 
for the point of ſeparation being conceived as the Reed 
point of a lever, they will act by the longer arm. At 
the ſame time the volatile juices having penetrated the 
ſtalk, will tend to give it a direction from below up- 
wards; and thus is the little plant turned on its fixed 
point of ſeparation till it be perfectly erect. 

The plant thus erected, the ſtalk, we know, ſhould 
continue to riſe perpendicularly ; for which M. Parent 
accounts thus: the nutritious juice being arrived at the 
extremity of a riſing ſtalk, if it evaporate, the weight of 
the air will make it aſcend vertically ; and, if it congeal 
there, the weight of the air will give it the ſame direc- 
tion ; the new drops of juice that ſucceed will follow 
the ſame direction; and as all together form the ſtalk, 
that muſt of courſe be yertical, unleſs ſome particular 
circumſtance intervene, 

As to the branches, though they ſhould even come 
out horizontally, yet they muſt raiſe themſelves upwards 
by the conſtant direction of the nutritious juice ; hence 
may be accounted the regular direction of the branches, 
which all, and always, nearly make the fame angle of 
459 with the ſtem and one another. 

M. Aftruc accounts for the perpendicularity on theſe 
two principles; 1. That the nutritious juice ariſes from 
the circumference, and terminates in the pith. 2. That 
fluids contained in tubes, either paralle] or oblique to 
the horizon, granulate on the lower part of the tubes, 
and not at all on the upper. 

PERPETUAL, ſomething that always endures, or 
laſts for ever. 

PERPETUAL Motion, in mechanics, a motion which 
is ſupplied from itſelf, without the intervention of any 
external cauſe, 

This famous problem has given riſe to an infinite 
number of ſchemes, which have all proved equally ab- 
ortive. What has given rife to the belief of a perpetual 
motion 1s the following mechanical principle, : 

The momentums of the weight and power are as 
the quantities of matter in each multiplied by their 
reſpective celerities, and the celerities are as the diſtances 
from the center of motion, and alſo as the ſpaces paſſed 
through in a perpendicular direction in the ſame time; 
it muſt follow that there will be an equilibrium between 
the weights, when they are to cach other reciprocally as 
the diſtances from tl e center, or as the celerities of the 
motions, or as the perpendicular aſcent or deſcent in the 
ſame time; and this univerſally in all mechanical powers 
whatever, which is therefore the fundamental principle 
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of all mechanics. The nature of this propoſit 
being underſtood by ſmatterers in mechanics W, 
occaſion to imagine the poſſibility of a perpetuz 8 
from one part of it, which they did not fee v.,. ede 
impoſſible from another part of it. ©" hh 

PERPETUII V, in law, is when an e 
tended to be ſo ſettled in tail, &c. that it 
ſibly be undone, or made void. 

ERQUISITE, in law, is any thing gotte, 

man's own induſtry, or purchaſed with his Bn 
contradiſtinction to what deſcends to him, 7% 
ther or other anceſtors. 


v2 
from hy . 


PERQUISITES of Courts, are the profits which c.c. aud 
accrue to a lord of the manor from his courts.ha.... | wat 
fines for copyholds, eſcheats, heriots, amercement;, l. 7 

PERRON, in architecture, the fleps in the * Y biti 
a building, raiſed before the doors of great houſes * hot 
leading to the firſt ſtory, when raiſed above the 1 Wh 
of the ground, EB hy! 


PERRY, adrink made of pears, in the ſane mar 
as cyder is made from apples. Sce the article Cu 

PERSEA, Avocado-pear, in botany, an che 
tree, which grows to the height of thirty fect, Ms 
wards ; the trunk is large, ſmooth, and of an afh cod. 
the branches are furniſhes with large, oblong, in 
leaves, like thoſe of laure}, and of a deep preen ce 
the flowers are produced towards the extremities of N 


branches, and are hexapetalous, acuminated, aud ſores | 
open: the fruit is fleſhy and pyramidical (about Er 
of one of our largeſt pears) incloſin a large oval is, ſen 
with two lobes, included in a thin ſhell, fat 

This tree grows in great plenty in the Weſl-l;i | 
and is eſteemed by its inhabitants not only as a deg; ul 
but as very tes for the ſupport of life: the fi 4 
alone is very inſipid, for which reaſon they generally m ma 
it with the juice of lemons and ſugar, to give it a pu- 4 
gency ; it is very nouriſhing, TE reckoned 2 | 
incentive to venery: it is eaten by ſome people yi A 


Yonge and pepper. 
This plant is comprehended by Linnæus among th 


laurus : it is raiſed from ſecd, and requires a hot-houk 
in this climate to preſerve it. 

PERSECUTION, is any pain or affliction which 
perſon deſignedly inflicts upon another; and, in a mor 
reſtrained ſenſe, the ſufferings of chriſtians on account 
of their religion, 

PERSEV ERANCE, in theology, a chriſtian vit, 
by which we are enabled to perſiſt in the way of lalyatig 
to the end, 

PERSEUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
northern hemiſphere, which, according to the catalogue 
of Ptolemy and Tycho, contains twenty-nine ſtars; but 
in the Britannic catalogue, ſixty- ſeven. 

PERSIAN-WHEEL, an engine, or wheel, turned by 
a rivulet, or other ſtream of water, and fitted with open 
boxes at its cogs, to raiſe water for the overflowing d 
lands, or other purpoſes. 

It may be made of any ſize, according to the height 
the water is to be raiſed to, and the ſtrength of the ſtream 
by which it is turned. This wheel is placed fo, that in 
bottom only is immerſed in the water, wherein the open 
boxes at its cogs are all filled, one after another, with 
water, which is raiſed with them to the upper part d 
the wheel's circuit, and then naturally empties itſelf ins 
a trough which carries it to the land. 

PERSICA, the peach, in botany. See PEACH, 

PERSICARIA, arſmart, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower is monopetalous, and cut into five {preat- 
ing ſegments; there is no pericacpium, but the leech 
which is ſingle, roundiſh, and acute-pointed, is c 
tained in the corolla, which is permanent. 

There is great irregularity in this genus, ſome ſpect 
having only five ſtamina, and others f or sig, 2nd 
one, two, or three ſtyles. | ; 

The perſicaria orientalis is a large plant, and cult 
vated in our gardens; it riſes to the bright of eight Of 
ten feet where the ſoil is moiſt, and is furnedle! wi 


large leaves, like thoſe of tobacco, of a brig t geh, 
and a little hairy; che branches are terminated wit 
ſpikes of flowers of pink coluur. ſeven or cigh 


long, hanging downwards. This plant is 10. 
ö 


r inches 


and 
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o ew its flowers about the beginning of Au- 
4 makes a beautiful appearance, until the froſts 
„ ,qtumn put a ſtop thereto, The propagation of this 
« eaſy, for if the ſeeds are ſuffered to ſhed where 
1 plants grow, they will come up in plenty in the 
ſprings at which time they may be tranſplanted where 
they are to temain. 

The ſpotted arſmart ſends forth ſtalks to the height of 
bot; they are hollow, reddiſh, branched and jointed ; 
* leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of the peach-tree, and 
marked with black ſpots; the flowers grow in ſpikes, 
and come out in July and Auguſt. It grows wild in 
watery, warſhy, and moiſt ditches, almolt every where, 

Another tpecies, called by ſome water-pepper, and 
biting arſinart, grows in moiſt places; it is extremely 
hot and penetrating, inſomuch that the taſte is hardly 
wlerable 3 this has made it obtain in ſcorbutic caſes, 
hypochondriac affections, and all diforders ariſing from 
a flug giſh circulation of the fluids; and its diſtilled wa- 
ter, »iven in two or three ounces, is accounted a ſpecific 
;-1inft the gravel and ſtone: all authors agree, that the 
herb applied to old ulcers eats away proud fleſh, cleanſes 
and dries them; applied as a cataplaſm to the bruiſes of 
horſes, it reſolves the coagulated blood; and if wounds 


hecins t 
guſt, an 


come near them. 

PERSON, an individual ſubſtance of a rational or 
intelligent nature. Thus we fay, an embaſſador repre- 
ſents the perſon of his prince; and that in law, the 
father and ſon arc reputed the ſame perſon. 

Pxrs0N, in dramatic poetry, the character aſſumed 
by an actor, or he who is repreſented by the player. 
Thus, at the head of dramatic pieces, is placed the dra- 
matis per ſonæ, or lift of the perſons that are to appear 
on the ſtage. 

Father Boſſu obſerves, that in the epic and dramatic 
„em the ſame perſon mutt reign throughout; that is, 
wuſt ſuitain the chief part through the whole piece, and 
the characters of all the other perſons mult be ſubordinate 
to him. 

P!2150N, in grammar, a term applied to ſuch noyns 
or pronouns, as being either either prefixed or under- 
land, are the nominatives in all infletions of a verb; 
6: it is the agent or patient in all finite and perſonal 
eros. 

PERSONABLE, in law, fignifies the being able to 
maintain a plea in court; eſpecially in the caſe of an 
lien, who may be made perſonable by act of parliament. 

It is alſo uſed to ſignify a capacity to receive any thing 
ranted or given. 

PERSONAL, any thing that concerns, or is reſtrained 
d, the perſon : thus it is a maxim in ethics, that all 
wlts are perſonal, 


kl PERSONAL A#iien, in law, is an action levied directly 
7 nd tojely againſt the perſon, in oppoſition to a real or 


uxed action. 
PERSONAL Goods, or Chattels, in law, ſignifies any 


_ thing belonging to a perſon, whether alive or 
lea 


8 PERSONAL Tythes, are tythes papable out of the profits 
15 rained by a man's perſonal labour and induſtry, as in 


1 


tes an individual a diſtin perſon, 

*ERSONATED Flows, among botaniſts, are 
ole which reſemble the gaping mouths of certain living 
mals : they belong to the angioſperma order of the 
FM Clafs, in botany : ſuch are the ſnap-dragon, 


vent, cow-wheat, rhinanthus, &c. 

| WSPECTIVE, that branch of optics, which teaches 
4 repreſent objects on a plane ſuperficies, ſuch as 
3 appear at a certain diſtance and height, upon 
Adpatent plane perpendicular to the horizon, placed 
wen the objects and the eye. 

* lollowing rules are of general uſe in the practice 
r'pective, 1. Let every line, which in the object, 
emstrical figure, is {traight, perpendicular, or pa- 


or ulcers are waſhed with the juice, the flies will never 
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rallel ta its baſe, be ſo alſo in its ſcenographie delineation. 

2. Let the lives, which in the object return at right 

angles from the fore-right fide, be drawn ſcenographi- 

cally from the viſual point. 3. Let all ſtraight lines, 

which in the object return from the forc-right tide, run 

in a ſcenographic ſigufe into the horizontal line, 4. Let 

the object you intend to delineate, ſtanding on your 

right hand, be placed alio on the right hand of the viſual 

point; and that on the left hand, on the left hand of the 

lame point; and that which is juſt betore, in the middle 
of it. 5. Let theſe lines which are (in the object) equi— 

diſtant to the returning line, be drawn in the ſcenogtra— 

phic figure, from that point found in the horton. 

6. In ſetting off the altitude of columns, pedeſtals, and 

the like, mcature the height from the baſe line upward, 

in the front, or fore-right fide; and a viſual ty down 
that point in the front ſhall limit the altitude of the co 
lumn or pillar, all the way behind the fore-right fide, 
or orthographic appearance, even to the viſual point. 
This rule you muſt obl-rve in all figures, as well where 
there is a front or fore-right ſide, as where there is none. 

7. In delineating ovals, circles, arches, crofles, ſpirals, 
and croſs-arches, or any other figure in the root of any 
room, firſt draw ichnographically, and ſo with perpen- 
diculars from the moit eminent points thereof, carry it 
up unto the ceiling; from which ſeveral] points, carry 
on the figure, 8. The center in any ſcenographic 
regular figure is found by drawing croſs lines from oppo- 
ſite angles: for the point where the diagonals crols, is 
the center. 9. A ground-plane of ſquares is alike, both 
above and below the horizontal line; only the more it is 
diſtant above or below the horizon, the ſquares will be 
ſo much the larger or wider. 10. In drawing a per- 
ſpective figure, where many lines come together, you 
may, for the directing of your cye, draw the diagonals in 
red ; the viſual lines in black; the perpendiculars in 
er-en, or other different colour, from that which you 
intend the figure ſhall be of. 11. Having confidered the 
height, diſtance, and poſition of the figure, and drawn it 
accordingly, with fide ar angle againſt the baſe; raiſe 
perpendiculars from the ſeveral angles, or deſigned 
points, from the figure to the baſe, and transfer the 
length of each perpendicular, trom the place where it 
touches the bale, to the baſe on the fide oppoſite to the 
point of diſtance ; ſo will the diametrals drawn to the 
perpendiculars in the bale, by interſection with the dia- 
gonals, drawn to the ſeveral transferred diſtances, give 
the angles of the figures, and ſo lines draiwn from point 
to point will circumſcribe the ſcenographic figure, 
12. If in à landſkip there be any ſtanding waters, as 
rivers, ponds, and the like, place the horizontal line 
level with the fartheſt fight or appearance of it. 13. If 
there be any houſe, or the like, in the picture, confider 
their poſition, that you may find from what point in the 
horizontal lines to draw the front and ſides thereof. 
14. In deſcribing things at great diſtance, obſerve the 
proportion, both in magnitude and diſtance, in draught, 
which appears from the object to the eye, 15. In co- 
louring and ſhadowing of every thing, you mult do the 
ſame in your picture, which you obſerve with your eye, 
eſpecially in objects lying near ; but, according as the 
diſtance grows greater and greater, ſo the colours muſt 
be fainter and fainter, till at laſt they loſe themſelves in 
a darkiſh ſky-colour. 16. The catoptrics are beſt ſeen 
in a common looking-glaſs, or other poliſhed matter 


where, if the. glaſs be exactly flat, the object is exactly 


like its original; but, if the glaſs be not flat, the reſem- 
blance alters from the original; and that more or leſs, 
according as the glaſs differs from an cxact plane, 
17. In drawing catoptric figures, the ſurface of the glaſs 
is to be conſidered, upon which you mean to have the 
reflection: for which you mult make a particular ichno- 
graphical draught, or projection; which on the glaſs 
muſt appear to be a plane full of ſquares, on Which pro- 
jection transfer what ſhall be drawn on a plane, divided 
into the ſame number of like ſquares; which though the 
draught may appezr very contuſed, yet the reflection of 
it on the glaſs will be regular, proportional, and regv- 
larly compoſed. 18. The dioptric, or broken beam, 
may be ſeen in a tube through a cryſtal or glaſs, which 
hach its ſurface cut into many others, whereby the rays 

| | ot 
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of the object are broken. For to the flat of the cryſtal, 
or water, the rays run ſtraight; but then they break 
and make an angle, which alſo by the refracted beams is 
made and continued on the other fide of the ſame flat. 
19. When theſe faces on a cryſtal are returned towards 
a plane placed directly before ic, _ ſeparate themſelves 
at a good diſtance on the plane,, becauſe they are all 
directed to various far diſtant places of the ſame, 

PERsSPECTIVE alſo denotes a kind of painting fre- 
quently ſeen in gardens, at the ends of galleries, &c, 
expreſsly deſigned to deceive the fight. 

PrnsprcTIVE-Glaſi, in optics, differs from a tele- 
ſcope in this : inſtead of the convex eye-glaſs placed be- 
hind the image, to make the rays of each pencil go 
parallel to the eve, there is placed a concave eye-glaſs as 
much before it; which opens the converging rays, and 
makes them emerge parallel to the eye. 

The quantity of objects taken in at one view with 
this inſtrument, does not depend upon the breadth of the 
eye-glaſs, as in the aſtronomical telefcope, but upon the 
breadth of the pupil of the eye. 

PersPECTIVE Plane, is the glaſs, or other tranſparent 
ſurface ſuppoſed to be placed between the eye and the 
object, perpendicularly to the horizon, It is ſometimes 
called the ſection, table, or glaſs, 

PERSPIRATION, in medicine, the evacuation of 
the juices of the body through the pores of the ſkin. 
Perfoiration is diſtinguiſhed into ſenſible and inſenſible: 
and here ſenſible perſpiration is the ſame with ſweating ; 
and inſenſible perſpiration, that which eſcapes the notice 
of the ſenſes ; and this laſt is the idea affixed to the word 
perſpiration when uſed alone, 

PESADE, or PESATE, in the manege, is a horſe's 
raiſing his fore-quarters, and bending his feet up to his 
body without ſtirring his hind- feet. 

PESSARY, Peſſus, Talus, in phyſic, a medicine in- 
troduced into the pudendum muliebre, of the length of 
the fore- finger. It was prepared by the ancients of wool, 
lint, or linen, mixed with powders, oils, wax, &c. and 
it was diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, emollient, aſtrin- 
gent, and ſuch as open the orifices of the veins. Theſe 
were uſed in the cure of uterine diſorders. 

The moderns have too much negleQed the uſe of 
peſſaries of this kind, but employ peflaries of various 
tigures and materials : they are principally ſerviceable in 
a prolapſus uteri, and incontinence of urine in females, 

PESTILENCE, in medicine, an epidemical, malig- 
nant, and contagious diſeaſe, uſually mortal. SeePLacue. 

PEST-Hovst, a lazaretto, or infirmary, where goods, 
particularly perſons, &c. infected, or ſuppoſed to be 
infected with ſome contagious diſeaſe, are put and pro- 
vided for. 

PESTILENTIAL Fevers, in phyſic, are ſuch 
fevers as do not only afflict the patient with a vehement 
heat, but alſo with ſome malignant quality. 

PETALA, in botany, are the flower-leaves of plants, 

to diſtinguiſh them from the leaves of the plants. 
The petala, which encompaſs the ſtamina and piſtil, 
are no other than covers to ſecure and ſereen the genera- 
tive parts, unleſs, as Mr. Bradley conjectures, they may 
alſo ſerve to ſecrete ſome fine juice for the nouriſhment 
of the ſeed. | 

PETALISM, Petaliſmus, in antiquity, a kind of 
baniſhment for five years, uſed at Syracuſe, by the 
people's writing the name of the perſon condemned 
upon a leaf, as the Oftraciſm at Athens was for ten years. 

PETALODES); the urine is ſo denominated, when 
it is ſcaly, or reſembles leaves, 

PETALODES, in botany, denotes ſuch plants as are 
furniſhed with flower-leaves, or petals; whereas thoſe 
which have none are called apetalous. 

PETARD, in war, a kind of metal engine, ſome- 
what like a high-crowned hat, narrow at the breech and 
wide at the muzzle, made of copper mixed with a little 
braſs, or of lead with tin, uſually about ſeven inches 
long, and five broad at the mouth, weighing from forty 
to fifty pounds. | 

Its charge is from five to ſix pounds of powder, which 
reaches to within three fingers of the mouth; the va- 
cancy is filled with tow, and ſtopped with a wooden 
tampion, the mouth being ſtrongly bound up with cloth 
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| like the bites of gnats, or fleas, that frequently appear i 


PET 


tied very tight with ropes, It is covered up with 
madrier or wooden plank, that has a cavity to * 
the mouth of the petard, and faſtened down with op Þ 

Its uſe is in a clandeſtine attack to break down gate. 
bridges, barriers, &c. to which it is hung; and - Up: 
does by means of the wooden plank, It is alto ud j, 
countermines to break through the enemy's gallerie, 
and give their mines vent. 8 

The invention of petards is aſcribed to the Pferch 
Huguenots in 1579, who with them took Cahor, 4 
D*Aubigne tells us. 

PETECHLE, in phyſic, are red or purple erupticy, 


fevers and the ſmall-pox, and are always of very bal 
prefage. Sydenham juſtly apprehends, that they x, 
very often excited and exaſperated by too warm meg. 
cines, and an overheating regimen, 

PETECHIAL FEVER, Lebris petechialis, Ferit, 
ticularis, Febris pellicaris, in phyſic, a highly malignant 
and contagious fever, accompanied with ſpots of yarig; 
colours appearing on the ſkin. 

Among all the preſervatives againſt petechial fever: 
there is none more effectual than the moderate uſ 
good wine, eſpecially of the Rhenifh kind. In the be. 
ginning of petechial fevers no medicines are more hers. 
hcial than acids, eſpecially citron juice put into ptiſang 
as alſo wine vinegar, either ſimple or diſtilled : beſile, 
ſuch medicines are alſo proper, as, without impaitin 
the ſtrength, colliquate the ſaliva, and free the brett 
from infections. 

In the decline of a petechial fever, no excretion i 
more ſalutary than that made by ſtool coming on at1 
proper time. 

PETER, or Epiſtles of St. PETER, two canonicd 
books of the New Teſtament, written by the apofie 
St. Peter, and addreſſed to thoſe Jewiſh converts who 
were ſcattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, &c, t 
only upon the perſecution raiſed at Jeruſalem, but upa 
former diſperſions of the Jews into thoſe places, The 
firſt of theſe epiſtles is principally deſigned to comfor 
and confirm them under thoſe hery trials they were then 
ſubject to; and to direct them how to behave in the 
ſeveral ſtates and relations, both of the civil and the 
chriſtian life, In the ſecond epiſtle, the apoſ le proſe 
cutes the ſame ſubject, to prevent their apoſtacy {rm 
the faith, and guard them againſt the corrupt princiy's 
of the Gnoſtics, and thoſe who ſcoffed at the promiled 
Chriſt's coming. 

St. PETER's Day, a feſtival of the chriſtian churc, 
obſerved on the twenty-ninth of June. 

PETER-Pence, an ancient tax of a penny on each heut, 
paid to the pope. » 

PETIOLE, Petiolum, in botany, the flender fat 
that ſupports the Jeaves of a plant. 

Some alſo uſe the word petiole for the middle rid cf: 
leaf; the branches of which are called rami, and tit 
ſubdiviſions of theſe ſurculi. | 

PETITIO Pxincien, in logic, the taking 2 Wt 
for true, and drawing „ from it as fed 
when it is really falſe, or at leaſt wants to be pr 


before any inferences can be deduced from it. | 
PETTTION, Petitio, a ſupplication in form, 9% — 
by an inferior to his ſuperior. 5 pf 
PETRARIA, in antiquity, denotes an engine 0.” FE 
for caſting ſtones upon the enemy, eſpecially in lie a 
PETREA, in botany, a plant which as 58 N 
a woody ſtalk to the height of fifteen or fixicen 5 Pp 


which is covered with a light grey bark, ſending od 
veral long branches; theſe have a lighter bark than 
ſtem, — are furniſhed with leaves at each joint, V9 
on the lower pait are placed by threes, but on the 77 
part they ſtand by pairs on the branches; they ate 
five inches long and two and a half broad in the 7" 
drawing to a point at each end; they are if, e, 
rough, of a light green, having a firong mend 
ſeveral tranſverſe veins, The flowers are provi”: 
the ends of the branches, growing in Jooſe bur c 15 0 
are nine or ten inches long, each flower ſtanding "I 
ſlender peduncle about an inch long; the cup . 
flower is of one leaf, deep'y cut into hve obtuſe ſeste 
about an inch long, and are of a fine blue chf, 


r 


them more conſpicuous than the corolla, which is 
make talous and leſs than the cup, and of a whiter 
monoPe when the flower is decayed, the germina becomes 
angel hots ſeeds, wrapped up in a fringed cover. This 
ſou yas be reckoned among the firft claſs of beautiful 
ant! 7 revs ; it grows naturally in the Spaniſh Weſt- 
on and is propagated from feeds which with us 
args obtained from the places where the trees grow 
mu” , and ſhould be ſown on a hot-bed. When the 
2 up, they ſhould be placed ſingly in ſmall pots, 
my light, loamy earth, and plunged into the bark 
in g & 


hed in the hot-houſe, where they ſhould always re- 


gain. 


PETRIFACTION, or PeTRIFICATION, in phy- 
(lber, the act of converting fluids, woods, &c, into 


"The faculty of petrifying wood is aſcribed to ſeveral 
(rings, lakes, &c. But, in effect, there does not ſeem 
t be any real tranſmutation of the woody nature into the 
"ture of ſtone; all that is done is this, the ſtony par- 
les which before floated in the liquor, are now odged 
nd depoſited in the pores of theſe ſubſtances, in ſuch 
manner, and in ſuch plenty, as to leave little elſe but the 
appearance of a ſtone. 


<nc{table. Of ſuch petrifying caves we have ſeveral in 
England. x 
P:TROL, Petroleum, or Petra oleum, in natural 
Mitory, the oil of petre, or rock oil, an oleaginous juice, 
juppoted to iſſue out of the clefts of rocks, and found 
9:1ins on the water of certain ſprings. 

This is the moſt frequent of all the liquid bitumens: 
I: is an extremely ſubtile and penetrating fluid; it is 
very lioht and very pellucid, though ſometimes lightly 
tined; it is of a pungent acrid taſte, and a ſtrong pe- 
petrating ſmell, very much like that of diſtilled oil of 
amber, It is very inflammable, taking fire at the ap- 
proach of a candle, and burning almoſt wholly away. 

It is found in many parts of the world, but no where 
ſo plentifully as in _— where they fink wells for it, 
and, at thirty or forty feet depth, they find it riſe in vaſt 
abundance with the water, It is alſo found trickling of 
elf down the ſides of hills along with the little ſtreams 
of water. It is alſo frequent in many parts of Germany 
and in France, where they have enough of it to make 
2 trafic with: we are not without it in England, but 
we do not make uſe of it. | 

|: is principally uſed externally in paralytic caſes, and 
in pains of the limbs. The French give it internally 
in byſteric complaints, and their children againſt worms. 
PETROSUM Os, in anatomy, the hard part of the 
tenporal bone. 

PETTEIA, a Greek term in the ancient muſic, to 
wich we have no correſponding one in ours. The me- 
Ipceia is divided into three parts, which the Greek call 
leplis, mixis, and chreſis; and the Latins, ſumptio, 
mixtio, and uſus; and the Italians, preſo, meſo co- 
Jamento, and uſo; the laſt is alſo called, by the 
Greeks, werrela, and, by the Italians, pettia, which is 
the art of making a juſt diſcernment of all the manners of 
combining ſounds, ſo as to produce the defired effect; it 
is the ſame in muſic as manners are in poetry. 

PETTY Bac, an office in Chancery, the three 
Clerks whereof record the return of all inquiſitions out of 
erer ſhire, make out all patents of cuſtoms, gaugers, 
comptrollers, &c. 
| PETTY or petit Larceny, in law, the ſtealing of things 
a under the value of twelve-pence. 
| Anciently it was puniſhed either with the loſs of an 
ear, or cudgelling; after Edward III. it was for a long 
ime whipping, but is now tranſportation. 

krry or PETIT Treaſon, in law, the crime of a 
ſervant's killing his maſter, a wife's killing her huſband, 
child's killing his parent, or a clergyman's killing his 
Prelate, to whom he owes obedience. 

i he puniſhment for it is, that the criminal ſhall be 

wn on a fledge, or hurdle, to the gallows, and there 
lanzed, The puniſhment of petit treaſon, in a woman, 
i the ſame with that of high treaſon, viz. hanging, draw- 


455 uy burning alive; the latter part is now generally 


Vor. II. Ne, 73. 
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petrifactions of waters and juices of the earth are in- 
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PEVETS, in a watch, the ends of the ſpindle of a 
3 the holes into which they run ate called pevet- 

oles. 

PEWTER, a factitious metal uſed in domeſtic 
utenſils, being a mixture of fix pounds of braſs and fif- 
teen pounds of lead to a hundred weight of tin. 

Pewter has occaſionally ſerved for money, particu- 
larly in Ireland, where the late James II. turned all the 
pewter veſſels, &c. of the proteſtants, he could ſeize, 
into crowns, halt-crowns, and ſhillings, which he or- 
dered to be current in all payments. Tee Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, 

PILLNOMENON, in phyſics, an extraordinary ap- 
pearance in the heavens or earth, either by obſervation 
of the celeſtial bodies, or by phyſical experiments, whoſe 
cauſe is not obvious, 

Such are meteors, comets, earthquakes, effects of the 
magnet, &c. 

Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that all the phznomena of 
the heavenly bodies follow from the attraction of gravity, 
and almoſt every phænomenon of the leſſer bodies 
from the attraction and repulſion between their par- 
ticles, 

PHAGED/ZENA, in chirurgery, ſignifies, in general, 
all kinds of ulcers which corrode the ſound parts adjacent 
thereto, and grow worſe, as they ſpread : ſometimes it 
only means a particular fort of ulcer, as a herpes, 
noma, &c. in which ſenſe it is a tumid deep ulcer, 
that corrodes the ſubjacent fleſh, and the parts around it. 

PHAGEDANIC MEDICI ES, in phyſie, are ſuch as 
arc uſed to eat off fungous or proud fleſh. 

PHACEDENIC Vater, in chemiftry, denotes a water 
drawn from quick-lime, ſo called from its efficacy in 
curing phagedznic ulcers. 

To two pounds of quick-lime, in an earthen pan, are 
put ten pounds of rain water, which after two days 
ſtanding, and frequent ſtirring, the water is at laſt, 
when well ſettled, poured off by inclination, filtred, and 
put into a glaſs bottle, with an ounce of corroſive ſubli- 
mate in powder, Then it is fit for uſe, in cleanſing 
wounds and ulcers, and to eat off ſuperfluous fleſh, par- 
ticularly gangrenes, im which caſe a third or fourth part 
of ſpirit of wine may be added. | 

PHALANX, in Grecian antiquity, a ſquare bat- 
talion, conſiſting of eight thouſand men, with their 
ſhields joined, and pikes croſſing each other; ſo that it 
was next to impoſſible to break it. 

PHALARIS, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe 
flower-cup conſiſts of an uniflorous, bivalvular, mem- 
branaceous glume; the corolla is alſo a bivalvular 
glume, ſcarce the length of the cup ; the ſtamina are 
three capillary filaments, topped with ovate antherz ; it 
hath one roundiſh compreſled ſeed, convex on one fide, 
and contained in the corolla. 

PHALACROIDES, in botany, the ſame with the 
briza. See the article BRIZA. 

PHALEUCIAN VERSE, in antient poetry, a kind 
of verſe which conſiſts of five feet, the firſt of which is 
a ſpondee, the ſecond a dactyl, and the three laſt 
trochees. 

PHALLUS, in botany, a genus of cryptogamious 
plants, of the fungus kind ; they are ſmooth underneath, 
but above are reticulated and callous. 

PHANTSY, Fancy, the ſame with imagination, 
which ſee. 

PHARISEES, a famous ſe& of the Jews, who diſ- 


| tinguiſhed themſelves by their Zeal for the traditions of 


the elders, which they derived from the ſame fountain 
with the written vol itſelf; pretending that both were 
delivered to Moſes from Mount Sinai, and were there 
fore of equal authority. From their rigorous obſervance 
of theſe traditions, they looked upon themſelves as more 
holy than other men, and therefore ſeparated themſelves 
from thoſe whom they thought ſinners or prophane, fo 
as not to eat or drink with them; and hence, from the 
Hebrew word pharis, which ſignifies to ſeparate, they had 
the name of phariſees, or ſeparatiſts. : 

PHARMACY, the art or ſcience which teaches the 
election, preparation, and mixture of medicines; con- 
ſtituting one part of the therapeutic branch of medicine, 


the objects of which are all natural bodies, 
4 A PHAR- 
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PHARNACEUM, in botany, a genus ef plants, 
whoſe flower hath no corolla, but the cup reſembles one, 
being coloured on the inſide and its edges thin; it is cut 
into five ovate concave ſegments, which are equal and 
perſiſtant : the ſtamina are five ſubulated filaments, the 
length of the cup, and topped with antherz, which are 
bifid at their baſe; the fruit is an ovate, obſeurely 
three-cornered, having three cells and three valves, con- 
taining a great number of depreſſed, orbicular, ſhining 
ſeeds, ſurrounded with a margin. 

PHAROS, Phare, a light-houſe, or pile raiſed near 
a port, where a fre is kepe burning in the night to direct 
veſſels near at hand. 

The Pharos of Alexandria, built at the mouth of the 
Nile, was anciently very famous, whence the name was 
derived to all the reſt. 

Ozanam ſays, Pharos anciently denoted a ſtreight, as 
the Pharos or Pharo of Meſſina, 

PHARYNX, in anatomy, the upper opening of the 
ceſophagus, ſituated at the bottom of the mouth, called 
alſo fauces, See the article SO HAOGusS. 

PHASES, in aſtronomy, the ſeveral manners wherein 
the moon, and the other planets, appear illuminated by 
the ſun. 

To determine the PuAsIs of an eclipſe for any given time. 
Find the moon's place in her viſible way for that mo- 
ment, and thence, as a center, with the interval of the 
moon's ſemi-diameter, deſcribe a circle: find, in like 
manner, the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and thence, with 
the ſemi-diameter of the ſun, deſcribe another circle ; 
the interſection of the two circles ſhews the phaſes of the 
eclipſe, the quantity of obſcuration, and the poſition of 
the cuſps or horns, | 

PHASMATA, in phyſiology, certain appearances 
ariſing from the various tinctures of the clouds by the 
rays of the heavenly luminaries, eſpecially the ſun and 
moon. 

Theſe are infinitely diverſified by the different figures 
and poſitions of the clouds, and the appulſes of the rays 
of light, together with the occaſional flaſhings of differ- 
ent meteors, have occaſioned thoſe prodigies of armies 
fighting in the air, &c. of which we have ſuch frequent 
accounts in moſt writers. | 

PHEONS, in heraldry, the barbed heads of darts, &c. 
Sable, a feſſe ermin between three pheons, by the name 
of Egerton. 

PHIDITIA, Philitia, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated 
with great frugality at Lacedzmon ; they were held in 
the public places, and in the open air, rich and poor 
aſſiſting alike at them, their deſign being to keep 
up peace and a good underſtanding among all the 
Citizens. 

They were much the ſame with the chariſtia at 
Rome. 

PHILADELPHUS, in antiquity, a title borne by 
ſeveral kings. 

The moſt famous of this name was Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, who erected a library at Alexandria, and fur- 
niſhed it with 400,000, others ſay 700,c00 volumes, by 
the advice of Demetrius Phalereus : the ſame Philadel- 
phes, alſo, procured the verſion of the bible, called the 
ſeptuagint. . | 

PHILANTHROPY, Philanthrepia, love of mankind, 
a general benevolence toward the ſpecies. 

PHILIPPICS, Philippice, in literature, the orations 
of Demoſthenes againſt Philip of Macedon. 

The Philippics are efteemed the maſter-pieces of that 
great orator. Longinus quotes abundance of inſtances 
of the ſublime from them, and points out a thouſand 
latent beauties therein, Demoſthenes's chief talent, 
according to him, was that of moving and aſtoniſh- 
ing. 

PriLIePic, is alſo applied to the fourteen orations of 
Cicero againſt Marc Antony. They had this appellation 

iven them by Cicero himſelf in his epiſtles to 
3 Juvenal calls the ſecond conſpicuæ divina 
philippica famæ. 

Theſe, his laſt and moſt valucd orations, coſt Cicero 
his life, Marc Antony having been ſo irritated with 
them, that when he was arrived at the triumvirate, he 


procured Cicero's murder, cut off his head, and ſtuck 
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it up in the very place whence the orator had dee 
the philippics. | 1 

PHILLYREA, meck-privet, in botany, a gend 
plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and funnel-f,...; 
it has ſcarce any tube, but the limb is divided inte f, 
revolute acute ſegments : it hath two ſtamina, and 
fruit is a globoſe unilocular berry, incloſing one la 
round ſeed. 1 

PHILLYREA is an evergreen ſhrub, and Propaeyy 
from ſeeds or layers, in autumn. " 

The leaves and bark of this ſhrub are ſaid to be 20; 
gent, and good in ulcers of the mouth ; but they are ld 
regarded in the preſent practice. 

HILOLOGY, an aſſemblage of ſeveral ſcienc 
conſiſting of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, antiquitie; bit. 
tory, a criticiſm. 

t is a kind of univerſal literature converſant about a 
the ſciences, their riſe, progreſs, authors, &c. being wha 
the French call the belles — It is called in the w; 
verſities humanities, or literæ humaniares. ; 

Eratoſthenes, library-keeper at Alexandria; yn, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, was the firſt, according to Sy. 
tonius, that was called philologus, or critic, accord 
to Clemens Alexandrinus. . 

PHILOMATHES, a lover of learning or ſcience 

PHILONIUM, in pharmacy, a kind of omni, 
rous anodyne opiate, taking its name from Philo t, 
inventor. 

PHILOSOPHER, a perſon well verſed in philob. 
phy, or who applies himſelf to the ſtudy of nature u 
morality. 

PHILOSOPHIC, or PrLosoPHICaAL, 
that relates to philoſophy, 

PHiLosoPHIC CHEMISTRY is defined by Shaw, u 
art of dividing or reſolving all the bodies in our pont, 
by means of all the inſtruments that can be procured, a 
that as well into integrant as into conſtituent parts, ul 
joining theſe parts together again, ſo as to diſcover the 
principles, relations, and changes of bodies, make u. 
rious mixtures and compoſitions, find out the phyſicd 
cauſes of phyſical effects; and hence improve the ſu: 
of natural knowledge, and the arts depending on it, & 
the article CHEMISTRY, 

PHILOSOPHICAL Eo, among chemiſts, a thi 

laſs-body, or bubble, of the ſhape of an egg, wich! 
ong neck or ſtem, uſed in digeſtions. 

HILOSOPHY, the knowledge or ſtudy of natus 
and morality, founded on reaſon and experience. 

So wild and extravagant have been the greater part d 
philoſophers, ancient and modern, that it is hard to d- 
termine whether they have been more diſtant in ther 
ſentiments from truth, or from one another ; owing 
perhaps to their neglecting the uſe of geometry and ei- 
periments, the moſt neceſſary helps to the diſcoveringd 
cauſes, and proportioning them to their effects. 

The manner of philoſophizing among the ancients 
was to aſcribe to bodies certain arbitrary properties, [ul 
as beſt anſwered their purpoſes in accounting for tit 
phænomena of nature; whence proceeded fo many i 
rious ſes of philoſophers ; every one of them aflignizy 
a different cauſe to the ſame appearance, | 

The chief agreement between them conſiſted in thet 
conceiving all bodies to be compoſitions of air, eat, 
fire, and water, or ſome one or more of them, fro" 
whence they acquired the name of principles or element 
which they Kill retain. Epicurus advanced a little tar 
ther, aſſerted, that though bodies conſiſted of ſome ct: 
or more of theſe, yet that they were not ſiricti ele- 
ments, but that theſe themſelves conſiſted of atoms; b 
an accidental concourſe of which (as they were 9% 
through infinite ſpace in lines nearly parallel) all g 
received their form and manner of exiſtence. _ 

Des Cartes has contrived an hypotheſt, very did 
from the reſt; he ſets out with a ſuppoſition that ® 
univerſe was at firſt entirely full of matter; that s 


ſomething 


ceſſarily be rubbed off (by the grinding of the 18 
parts one againſt another) ſome particles ſufkcient'y *" 
to paſs through the hardeſt and moſt ſolid bodies. * 
out meeting with any reſiſtance ; of this conſis l 
materia ſubtilis, or materia primi elementi. He image 
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alſo would reſult other particles of 


t from hence 


Ibular form, : 
' py elementi. Thoſe who did not fo far loſe their 
und! 


#6, as to come under the denomination of ma- 
"Tit lein or ſecundi elementi, he called materia tertii 
2 Lat . and maintained that all the variety which ap- 

- in natutal bodies, was owing to different combi- 
- ns of thoſe elements. b 
x" ewiſe ſuppoſes that God created a certain quan- 

. „ motion, and affigned it this maſs of matter, 
* pat that motion ( being once created) could no more 
Walen aeg without an omnipotent hand, than body 
* * conſequence of Which he was obliged to teach, 
ES quantity of motion is always the ſame; ſo that 
, 1 the men and animals in the world were moving, 
KG ful there would be no more than when they were at 

G deing transferred to the æther. So unaccountable 
1 the notions of this great philoſopher, that it is ſur- 

en his doctrine ſhould have met with ſo univerſal re- 
* and have got ſo ſtrong a party of philoſophers 
its fide 3 that, notwithſtanding it was more abſurd 
* the ſchoolmen's ſubſtantial forms, they muſt be all 
| nloded to make way for the ingenious hypotheſis, 

Des Cartes has been ſaid, by a late writer, to have 
ned to his great genius an exquiſite ſkill in mathe- 
| tics, and, by mixing geometry and phyſics together, 
> have given the world hopes of great improvements in 
ke latter, But this writer ought to have conſidered, 
bat what he looked upon in Des Cartes's book of prin- 
ples, as demonſtrations, are only illuſtrations, there 
Lat being a demonſtration from geometry in all his phi- 
Folophical works; : Fits is i 
The preſent method of philoſophiſing, eſtabliſned by 
rIfaxc Newton, is to find out the laws of nature by 
periments and obſervations, To this, with a praper 
application of geometry, is owing the great Wa 
whe preſent ſyſtem of philoſophy has over all the prec 

ine ones, and the vaſt improvement it has received with- 
e laſt age. It is, indeed, in vain to imagine, that 
> ſyſtem of natural philoſophy can be framed by any 
ther method, for, without obſervations, it is impoſſible 
e ſhould diſcover the phænomena of nature; without 
xperiments, we muſt be ignorant of the mutual actions 
{ bodies; and, without geometry, we can never be 
ertain whether the cauſes we aſſign be adequate to the 
fects we would explain, as the various ſyſtems of phi- 
ofephy, built on other foundations, evidently ſnew. 

This way of ſearching into nature was firſt propoſed 
my lord Bacon, and proſecuted by the Royal Society, 
tic Royal Academy at Paris, the honourable Mr. Boyle, 
Cr If2ac Newton, &c. 

What wonderful advancement in the knowledge of 
ature may be made by this method of enquiry, when 
onducted by a genius equal to the work, will be beſt 
inderttood, by conſidering the diſcoveries of that excel- 
ſent philoſopher laſt mentioned. To him it is princi- 
ally owing, that we have now a rational ſyſtem of na- 
ral philoſophy ; it is he, who, by purſuing the ſure 
and uncrring method of reaſoning from experiments and 
doſervations, joined with the moſt profound ſkill in 
metry; has carried his enquiries to the moſt minute 
and inviſible parts of matter, as well as to the largeſt and 
molt remote bodies in the univerſe, and hes eftabliſhed 
a lyſtem not ſubject to the uncertainty of a mere hypo- 
ieſs, my which ſtands upon the ſecure baſis of geome- 

y itſelf, 

——— may be divided into theoretical and prac- 
cal, 


'oed in mere contemplation, and which terminates 
"rein, This, again, is uſually ſubdivided into three, 
pame!y, pneumatics, phyſics or ſomatics, and metaphyſics 
"ontologia, The firſt conſiders ſpirits or beings ab- 
"Id from all matter, the ſecond conſiders material 
Mine, and the third extends to each indifferently. 

ac, PhiLosoPHY, is that which lays down the 
ot 2 virtuous and happy life, and excites us to the 
dice thereof; and this is properly ethics alone : 
< molt authors divide it into two, anſwerable to the 
2 torts of human actions to be directed thereby, 


Eels | . » 4 
"nr, logic, which governs the operations of the 


Therretical or ſeeculative Pa1LosoPHY, is that em- 
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|| uhderſlanding, and ethics which regulate thoſe of tlie 
to which he gave the name of materia 


will, 

Pr111,080PHY alſo denotes the particular ſyſtem of 
opinions broached by ſome confiderablt philoſopher, and 
eſpouſed by his followers, It alſo denotes a certain 
manner of philoſophiſing, as the corpuſcular, &c. phi- 
lolophy. And it is again conſidered, with regard to the 
ave or place where it was taught, as the ſcholaſtic, new, 
&c. philoſophy. 

PHILTER, Philtre, Philtrum, in pharmacy, &c. a 
ſtrainer, It alſo denotes a potion, which, it is pretended, 
will excite love, 

PHIMOSIS, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the penis, 
wherein the præputium is ſo ſtrongly conſtringed upon 
the glans, that it cannot be drawn back. 

PHiMos1s alſo denotes a diſeaſe of the eyes, wherein 
the eye-lids are ſo bound together by the mediation of 
ſome glutinous matter, as not to be opened, 

PHLEBOTOMY, Phlebstemie, in medicine and ſur- 
gery, the art or operation of letting blood. 

There is not a more excellent, inſtantaneous, and 
efficacious remedy for removing various diſeaſes both of 
the acute and chroniral kind, than veneſection, prudently 
and cautiouſly uſed; for ſome violent diſorders of the 
moſt dangerous nature ariſe from a redundance of blood, 
from a ſuppreſſion of its critical evacuations from the 
uterus in women, and a defect or interruption of the 
hæmorrhoidal diſcharge in men. A phlethora, by retard- 
ing and ſtopping the free and equable circulation, lays a 
foundation for impurities of the humours, ſtagnations, 
infarctions, obſtructions, extravaſations, and ruptures of 
the veſſels : for while the blood, by its too great quan- 
tity, ſtrongly reſiits the contractile and elaſtic force of 
the heart, arteries, and other veſſels, its progreſſive mo- 
tion through the whole body is not only retarded, fo that 
it becomes thick, and fit for generating infarctious and 
obſtructions, the fruitful ſources of chronical diſorders, 
but alſo in delicate patients, and highly nervous parts, 


by exciting ſpaſmodic ſtrictures, it induces an inequality 


in the circulation of the humours, and violent and im- 
petuous congeſtions, to ſome of the nobler parts, which 
lay a foundation for terrible diſorders in the head, 
breaſt, and præcordia: theſe dangerous diſorders are not 
only prevented, but preſently relieved by veneſection 
ſeaſonably and duly inftituted, eſpecially in patients who 
abound with blood, have large and full vellels, or who 
labour under a ſuppreſſion of ts menſes, or haxmorrhoids. 
When in the ſpring, and about the equinox, the air, 
on account of the nearneſs of the ſun to our climate, 
becoming thin and rare, produces a violent expanſion in 
the blood, there is great danger of thoſe diſeaſes which 
ariſe from a phlethora, as Hippocrates juſtly obſerves ; 
ſo that, before theſe ſeaſons come on, it is expedient to 
leſſen the redundance of the blood by veneſection, and 
by that means prevent the approaching diſorders: nor is 
it abſolutely neceſſary we ſhould always accurately ob- 
ſerve theſe equinoctial ſeaſons ; for when the quantity of 
congeſted blood requires a more ſpeedy and expeditious 
evacuation, or when about the end of February, and 
beginning of March; the ſerene and tepid late of the 
atmoſphere produces an expanſion and turgeſcence of the 
blood, which prove injurious to its progreſſive motion, 
we are not to wait for, but, withcurt heſitation, to anti- 
cipate the equinox. We have known ſome, who, from 
an ill-timed adherence to their uſual cuſtom, have de- 
layed veneſection till the equinox, whilſt, in the mean 
time, the phlethora increafing, they died of an apoplectic 
fit before that time: nor are we to liſten to thoſe who 
affirm that veneſection is only proper at certain periods 
of the moon, or when certain conjunctions of the ſtars 
happen: but we are boldly, and without any ſcruples 
to take blood from plethoric patients under all the phaſe, 
of the moon, and every conjunction of the ſtars, eſpeci- 
ally, if the atmoſphere is terene and calm: thoſe alſo 
who abound with blood, ought to uſe veneſection about 
the autumnal equinox, leſt the blood ſhould, by the 
winter cold, be inſpiſſated, and become ſordid, the ex- 
cretions being diſtributed by the inclemency and varia- 
tion of the weather; by which means, a foundation is 
laid for this diſorder, which procreds trom an impurity 
and ftagnation of the humours, Some who greatly 
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abound in blood, onght to preſerve themſelves from 
diſorders, by uſing veneſection thrice a year, that is, in 
the beginning of March, and the ends of May and 
September. 

As a redundance of blood indicates veneſeCtion, a 
penury of it and a defect of ſtrength contra-indicate this 
operation. A redundance of blood is 12 known 
from the repletion of the veſſels, the largeneſs of the 
pulſe, the luxurious diet, the quiet and calm method of 
life, and the intermiſſion of any critical, natural, or 
artificial evacuation ; for when all theſe circumſtances 
concur, we may ſafely and boldly uſe veneſection. On 
the contrary, when the body is infirm and emaciated, 
and the pulſe weak, in conſequence of a want of blood 
and ſtrength, veneſection is abſolutely to be condemned, 
unleſs we intend to do an immediate miſchief to the pa- 
tient ; for the ſtrength of the pulſe depends on the large 
and briſk impetus, with which the bleod is conveyed, 
from the left ventricle of the heart, into the large ante- 
rior tube : now the ſtrength of the heart, to form this 
expulfion, depends on the free and ſufficient motion of 
the blood through the coronary veſlels into the ſubſtance 
of the heart, as, allo, on the influx of the nervous fluid 
into the fibres of the heart; when, therefore, the pulſe 
1s weak, ſmall, and languid, from too ſcanty an influx 
of the nervous fluid, and a laudable blood, and too weak 
an impulſe of the blood into the arteries, it is highly 
prejudicial to open a vein in any patient, or in any diſ- 
order, becauſe it more exhauſts the blood and ftrength, 
which are already too much impaired. Phlebotomy, or 
bleeding by the veins, is performed by making an incifion 
in a vein with a fine ſharp-pointed inſtrument, or lancet, 
by which as much blood is taken away, as may be proper 
for reſtoring or preſerving the health of the patient. 

This operation may not improperly be called vene- 
ſection, and is not only extremely beneficial, but of a 
very ancient date, having been commended and practiſed 
about three thouſand years, as we learn from the writings 
of Hippocrates, Celſus, and other ancient authors upon 
furgery. Yet ſome phyſicians, both ancient and modern, 
ſuch as Fraſiftatus, Paracelſus, Helmont, Portius Ben- 
tekoe, Gehema, and others, have aſſerted it to be a moſt 
pernicious and unlawful operation, and have termed the 
practiſers of it no leſs than the deſtroyers and butchers of 
mankind. But experience ſhews us, that all their ob- 
jections are trifling and unjuſt; and that there is no 
remedy in the whole art of medicine more ready or ſer- 
viceable, in curing or preventing the generality of 
diſeaſes, than phlebotomy. Some relate that phyſicians 
took the hint of this eperation from the hippopotamus 
or ſea- horſe, who, at certain feaſons, uſed to open a vein 
with a ſharp-pointed reed, 

Bleeding, according to the vulgar opinion, is a very 
eaſy operation. In ſome perfons, we own that the veins 
are ſo large and conſpicuous, that they may be opened, 
by novices, without danger or difficulty, But in others 
they are ſo ſmall, or ſo deeply ſeated, that they cannot 
be diſcovered by the moſt expert ſurgeon without diffi- 
culty, nor opened without danger, For the arteries, or 
the nerves and tendons adjacent to the veins, are very 
liable to be wounded by the lancet ; a misfortune which 
is generally attended with violent pains, convulſions, 
inflammations, profuſe hæmorrhages, aneuriſms, gan- 
grenes, and, ſometimes, a moſt miſerable death; and, 
therefore, this operation, as well as others, requires 
caution and attention, ſince the reputation of young 
ſurgeons, eſpecially, may ſuffer as much by a timorous 
intraduction of the lancet, ſo that the blood follows not, 
as when, by affecting to perform eaſily and expeditiouſly, 
a misfortune ſhould enſue. 

'An expert phlebotomiſt ſhould have an aQive, gentle, 
and ſteady hand, a clear fight, and an intrepid mind; 
for without theſe qualifications, he will be ſubject either 
to mils the vein, or to occaſion ſome miſchief which may 
be fatal to the patient, This is the reaſon why the dex- 
terity of ſurgeons in bleeding gradually declines as they 
advance in years; for as age increaſes, the eyes become 
weak, and the hands unſtcady. 

PHLEGM, in chemiſtry, an aqueous and inſipid 
Auid, ſuppoſed to be found in all natural bodies. See 
the article ANALYSIS, | 
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PHLEGM, or Pituita, in the animal ceconemy, ;. 
of the humours whereof the ancients ſuppoſed * p 
of blood to conſiſt. 2 

PHLEGMAGOGUE, Phlegmagegus, in medi 
is applied to ſuch cathartics as purge off phlegm, 

PHLEGMATIC, Phlegmaticus, a temperament wh 
in phlegm is the prevailing humour, * 

PHLEGMON, in medicine, denotes, 
all * 

HLEUM, in botany, a genus of plants, t V 
of which conſiſts of war gel... : and 8 ed, ben 
ſingle, is included within the calyx and corolla. ? 

HLOMIS, Jeruſalem ſage, in botany, a genus g 
plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and labiated. * 
tube is oblong; the upper lip is ovate, compreſel 
forked, and incumbent ; the under is trifid; the miqy, 
ſegment is large, bilobate, and obtuſe : it hath fon 
triquetrous ſeeds placed in the bottom of the cup, 

The leaves of this plant are accounted aſtringent a 
vulnerary. 

PHLOX, baſtard lichnis, in botany, a genus « 
plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and ſaucer-ſhagez 
the tube is cylindraceous and longer than the cup, |; 
narrow at the baſe and incurved ; the limb is plane, 34 
divided into five roundiſh, equal, obtuſe ſegment 
ſhorter than the tube: the fruit is an ovate trivon 
e having three cells, each containing an dd 
eed. 

This genus is the ſame with the lychnidea of Dilleniy, 

PHOENIX, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtellation; 
of the ſouthern hemiſphere, unknown to the ancient, 
and inviſible in our northern parts: it is ſaid to con 
of thirteen ſtars, | 

Pncenix, in natural hiſtory, the name of a fmoy 
bird among the ancients, but generally looked upon by 
the moderns as fabulous. 

The ancients ſpeak of this bird as {:ngle, or the only 
one of its kind: they deſcribe it as of the fize of u 
eagle; its head finely creſted with a beautiful plumag, 
its neck covered with fe:thers of a gold colour, andthe 
reſt of its body purple, only the tail white, and the eye 
ſparkling like ſtars ; they hold, that ic lives five or fi 
hundred years in the wilderneſs; that, when thus 4. 
vanced in age, it builds itſelf a pile of ſweet wood u 
aromatic gums, and fires it with wafting of its wing, 


in the Jener. 
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worm, which in time grows up to be a phoenix, 
Prcen1x, the great-palm, or date, in botany, a tr: 
which riſes to a great height; the ſtalks are general!y 
full of rugged knots, which are the veſtiges of ti! 
decayed leaves; the trunk is not ſolid, the center being 
flled with pith, round which is a tough bark, full « 
ſtrong fibres while young, but as the tree grows ol, 
this bark hardens and becomes ligneous ; to this bart 
the leaves are cloſely joined, which in the center ri: 
cre, being cloſely folded or plaited together; but alt 
they have advanced above the vagina, which ſurround 
them, they expand very wide on every ſide of the ſten, 
and as the older leaves decay, the ſtalk advances u 
height: the leaves, when grown to a ſize for bearing 
ſruit, are fix or eight feet long, and may be terns 
branches, for the trees have no other; theſe have nar 
long leaves, or pinnz, ſet on alternately their wh“ 
length ; the ſmall leaves, or lobes, are, toward the bai, 
three feet long, and little more than an inch bicad; 
they are cloſely folded together when they firſt r 
— are wrapped round with brown fibres, or thre 
which fall off as the leaves advance, making wa he 
them to expand; theſe never open flat, but are hol 
like the keel of a boat, with a ſharp ridge on their 0 
fide; they are very ſtiff, and when young, of a bright 
green, ending with a ſharp black ſpine. 

"Theſe trees have male flowers on different plants ſton 
thoſe which produce the fruit; and there is 2 eee 
for ſome of the male trees to grow near the female c 
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ovary of the ſeed, without which, the ſtones Which = 
taken out of the fruit will not grow. Molt of te 4 
authors who have mentioned this tree, affirm, 9 
the female, or fruit- bearing palm- trees, have the ail 


; ance of the male, they are barren ; therefore, 2 
TIL 


ere are no male trees near the female, the 
wow m_ off the bunches of male flowers, when 
haditan opened, and carry them to the female trees, 
they * on the branches near the female flowers to 
—_ them, which they all agree has the deſired 


ON rendering the trees fruitful which would other- 
cHect; 


0 barren. a 
a brag 6k of both ſexes come out in very long 
= from the trunk, between the leaves, and are 
ere J with a ſpatha, or ſheath, which opens and 
op . thoſe of the male have fix ſhort filaments, 
arr four-cornered antheræ, filled with farina ; 
| * nels flowers have no ſtamina, but have a roundiſh 
” a which afterwards becomes an oval berry, with 
15 pulp, incloſing a hard oblong ſtone, with a deep 
furrow, running longitudinally. f a TO 
Theſe plants grow in great plenty in Africa, alſo in 
Arabia, Syria, Perſia, and Greece. The dates, or fruit 
- the palm, are diſtinguiſhed according to their degrees 
4 1 neſs; thoſe are beſt which are large, full, fat, 
0 Fs vellowiſh colour : they are ſomewhat 8 
until thoroughly ripe, and are then much of the ſame 
TS, 
32 ſaid to be good in hoarſeneſs, infarctions 
of the lungs, and ſandy obſtructions of the reins and 
bladder; they ſtrengthen the ſtomach, ſtop looſeneſſes, 
and corroborate the inteſtines : they are alſo good in 
diſeaſes of the breaſt; and the ſtones are reckoned very 
diuretic, and good in ſtranguries. Outwardly, dates 
ar uſed ſometimes in ſuppurative cataplaſms, 
PHOLAS, a ſhell-fiſh of the multivalve kind, com- 
poſed of hve pieces, three of which are very ſmall, ſo 
that they ſeem, to a ſuperficial obſerver, to be made up 
of only two ſhells. 
PHOLIS, in natural hiſtory, a name given to the 
of a bright appearance, 

po xlCs, the 3 or ſcience of ſounds, other- 
wiſe called acouſtics. See the article SOUND, 
PHOSPHORUS, in phyſiology, a denomination 
given to all bodies which ſhine and ſeem to burn, with- 
out having any degree of heat, 


thing more ſurpriſing than the common phoſphorus, 
To fee letters traced with this matter become luminous 
in the dark, images and the bodies of men to blaze with 
light, and abundance of the like experiments, performed 
by means of phoſphorus, muſt awaken the curioſity of 
thoſe who have ſeen theſe experiments, and render them 
deſirous of being acquainted with the method of pre- 
paring it. The preparation, even to this day, is kept 
as a ſecret in few hands, and the matter fold at a very 
high price, Whence we apprehend, it would be no un- 
acceptable preſent to the world, to render this commo- 
lity cheaper, and diſcover its farther uſes, 

The ſucceſsful method of preparing the phoſphorus of 
urine, is this: evaporate any quantity of freſh urine over 
a gentle fire, to a black and almoſt dry ſubſtance ; then, 
with two pounds thereof, thoroughly mix twice its 
weight of fine ſand; put this mixture into a ſtrong- 
coated ſtone long- neck; and having poured a quart or 
two of clear water into a large receiver, join it to the 
long-neck, and work it in a naked fire: let the heat be 
{mall for the firſt two hours ; then jncreaſe it gradually 
to the utmoſt violence; and continue this for three or 
four hours ſucceſſively: at the expiration of which time, 
there will paſs into the receiver a little phlegm and vola- 
tile ſalt, much black and fœtid oil, and, laftly, the 
matter of phoſphorus, in form of white clouds, which 
either ſtick to the ſides of the receiver, like a fine yellow 
ſkin, or fall to the bottom in form of ſmall ſand. Now 
let the fire go out, but let the receiver continue till all 
be cold, leſt the phoſphorus take fire on admiſſion of the air. 

To reduce theſe ſmall grains into one piece, put them 
into a little tin ingot-mould, with water ; heat the ingot 
to make the grains melt together; then add cold water, 
till the matter is congealed into one ſolid ſtick, like bees- 
Wax; which being cut into ſmall pieces fit to enter the 
mouth of a vial, may be preſerved by water, and keep- 
nz the glaſs cloſe topped. If the glaſs were not to be 
ſtopped, the phoſphorus would turn black on its ſurface, 
and at length be ſpoiled. 

Vox. II. No. 73. 
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Chemiſtry, ſays Dr. Shaw, hath ſcarce afforded any 
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PH OTINIANsS, a ſect of chriſtians in the fourti1 
century, ſo called from Photinus, their chief, who was 
biſhop of Sirmich, and maintained that Jeſus Chriſt 
was true man, but not true God, nor born before all 
ages ; and that he only began to be Chriſt when the 
oly Ghoſt deſcended upon him in the river Jordan, 
Theſe doctrines were condemned in ſeveral aſſemblies, 
and particularly by the Arians, in a ſynod held at Sir- 
mich in the year 351. 
\ PHRASE, in grammar, a manner of ſpeech peculi- 
arly adapted to certain occaſions, arts, languages, &c. 

Sometimes the word phraſe is uſed for a ſhort ſentence, 
See the article SENTENCE. 

PHRASEOLOGY, in matters of literature, a col- 
lection of the phraſes, and elegant expreſſions, in any 
language, 

HRENES, in anatomy, the name by which Hip- 
pocrates, and the ancient phy ſicians, called the diaphragm, 
as ſuppoſing it to be the ſeat of the rational ſoul. 

PHRENETIC VESssELs, in anatomy, the nerves, 
arteries, and veins which are ſpread over the diaphragm. 
The phrenetic nerves ariſe from the cervical ones; the 
phrenetic arteries ariſe out of the deſcending aorta, and 
are diſtributed through the diaphragm and pericardium ; 
and the two phrenetic veins diſcharge their contents into 
the vena cava. 

PHRENSY, in medicine, an inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain, attended with an acute fever 
and delirium, 

This diſeaſe requires the ſpeedieſt applications of all 
others; profuſe hzmorrhages of the noſe often reſolve it; 
and copious bleeding in the temporal arteries, is the moſt 
eficacious remedy, The diet thould be water-gruel, 
acidulated ; and the drink barley-water, ſmall beer, or 
the decoction of tamarinds. 

PHTHIRIASIS, in medicine, the pedicularis morbus, 
or louſy diſeaſe, is moſt incident to children, though 
adults are not wholly exempt from it, 

Cleanneſs and wholeſome food are beſt for preventing 
this diſorder, which may be cured by waſhing the body 
with a lixivium of wormwood, ſtaves-acre, lefler cen- 
taury, and oak aſhes; adding ſome common ſalt, All 
the bitters, ſour and ſalt things, are here recommended ; 
as is alſo mercury, which infallibly deſtroys theſe vermin; 
but it ought to be uſed with great caution, even by adults, 
and ſhould never be uſed in applications to children. 

PHTHISIS, a ſpecies of conſumption ariſing from 
an ulcer of the tungs. See the article ConsumPT1oN. 

PHYGETHLON, in medicine, is, according to 

Celſus, a broad but not much elevated tumour, in which 
there is ſome reſemblance of a puſtule; it is attended 
with violent pain and diſtenſion, and ſometimes there is 
a ſmall fever, 
' PHYLACTERY, among the Jews, was a flip of 
parchment, wherein was wrote ſome text of ſcripture, 
particularly of the decalogue, which the more devout 
wore on the forehead, breaſt, or neck, 

PHYLACTERY, among the ancients, was in general a 
kind of charm or ſpell which they wore about them as 
amulets to preſerve them from dangers or diſeaſes. 

PHYMA, in medicine, comprizes all kinds of pre- 
ternatural tumours in the body, eſpecially ſuch as affect 
the external parts, and increaſe and maturate in a 
ſhort time, 

PHYSIC, the art of healing, properly called medi- 
cine, See the article MEDICINꝝE. 

PHYSICAL, ſomething N to nature. 
PHYSICIAN, one who profeſles the art of healing. 
Luhe ancients diſtinguiſhed their phyſicians into various 
claſſes, as rational, methodical, dogmatical, empirical, 

galenical, ſpagyrical, or chemical phyſicians, &c. 

PHYSICS, Phyſica, Phy/iolegy, natural Philoſophy, the 
doctrine of natural bodies, their phænomena, cauſes and 
effects, with the various affections, operations, &c. 
thereof. 

The origin df phyſics is referred by the Greeks to 
the brachmans, magi, and the Hebrew and Egyptian 
prieſts ; from theſe it was derived to the Greek Ages, 
particularly Thales; hence it deſcended into the Pytha- 
goric, Platonic, and Peripatetic ſchools; whence it was pro- 


pagated into Italy, and thence through the reſt of Europe. 
4 B Phyſics 
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Phyſics may be divided, with regard to the manner 
wherein it has been handled, and the perſons by whom, 

Symbolical Pavys1cs, that couched in ſymbols, arith- 
metical and geometrical characters, and hieroglyphics. 

Peripatetical PaysIcs, is that of the Ariſtotelians, 
who explained the nature of things by matter, form, 
privation, elementary and occult qualities, ſympathies, &c. 

Experimental Pays1cs, that which enquires into the 
reaſons and natures of things from experiments, in che- 
miſtry, hydroſtatics, &c. 

This has been very much cultivated ſince the time of 
lord Bacon, and continues to be ſo with very great 
ſucceſs. 

Mechanical or corpuſcular Pf vsics, that which ex- 
plains the appearances of nature from the matter, mo- 
tion, ſtructure, and figure of bodies and their parts, 
according to the ſettled laws of nature and mechanics. 

PHYSIOGNOMICS, denotes, among ſome phyſi- 
cians, ſuch ſigns as are taken from the countenance to 
judge of the ſtate, &c. of the body and mind, 

PHYSIOGNOMY, Phyſi-gnomia, the art of judging 
of a perſon's nature, fortune, or diſorders, by the linca- 
ments of the face. 

PHYSIOLOGY, Phy/ologia, the doctrine of natu- 
ral bodies, called alſo phyſics and natural philoſophy. 

It properly denotes an internal reaſoning that termi- 
nates in the ſpeculation of its object, ſuch as natural 
appearances, their cauſes, &c. So that chemiſtry is a 
counterpart to phyſiology, imitating nature rather than 
explaining her. 

Pay$s10LoOGyY, in medicine, that branch which con- 
fiders nature with reſpect to the cure of diſeaſes, parti- 
cularly the human body, its parts, ſtructure, health, 
life, functions, ceconomy, &c. 

PHY TOLACCA, American night-ſhade, in botany, 
a genus of decandrious plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of 
five roundiſh, concave, ſpreading, perſiſtent petals : 
the fruit is an orbiculated depreſſed berry, with ten lon- 
gitudinal furrows, and the ſame number of cells, each 
containing a ſmooth kidney-ſhaped ſeed. It is very 
common in our North-American plantations; and is 
cultivated in England for the beauty of its flowers: it 
may be 1 by ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring 
upon a bed of light rich earth, and wheh the plants are 

come up, they ſhould be moved into the borders of large 
gardens, allowing them room enough to grow, for they 
become very large. Ihe planters take a ſpoonful or two 
of the juice of the root as a purge, and that very fre- 
quently, The berries are full of a purple juice, which 
gives a fine tincture to paper, but will not laſt long; if 
there could be a method of fixing the dye, it might be 
made very uſeful. 

PHY TOLOGY, a treatiſe of plants, deſcribing their 
forms, kinds, properties, &c. 

PIA MaTER, Meninx tenuis, in anatomy, a fine 
membrane that immediately inveſts the brain. See BRAIN. 

PIAZZA, in building, a portico or covered walk 
ſupported by arches. 

PICA, in medicine, a depravation of appetite, where- 
by the patient abſurdly deſires after things unfit for food. 

PICKET, PiqQuer, in fortification, a ſtake ſharp at 
one end, and _ ſhod with iron, uſed in laying out 
the ground, to hold faſcines in any work caſt up in haſte ; 
and it is alſo applied to a ſharp ſtake which is made a 
kind of puniſhment for a ſoldier to ſtand on with one foot 
for ſome offence. | 

PickETs, in a camp, are alſo ſtakes driven into the 
ground near the tents of the horſemen to tie their horſes 
to; and before the tents of the foot, for the muſkets to 
reſt about in a ring. 

PICKLE, a liquor commonly made of ſalt, water, or 
vinegar, &c. and ſometimes with the addition of ſpices, 
wherein meats, fruits, &c. are preſerved and ſeaſoned, 
It alſo denotes the fruit, root, &c. prepared therein. 

PICQUEERING, Pickeering, Pickerooning, a little 
flying ſkirmiſh, which ſoldiers make, when detached for 
pillage, or before a main battle begins. 

PICTS WALL, in antiquity, a famed piece of 
Roman work, begun by the emperor Adrian, on the 
northern bounds of England, to prevent the incurſions of 
the Picts and Scots: at firſt it was only made of turf, 
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ſtrengthened with palliſadocs, till the emperor $«, 
coming in perſon into Britain, built it with ſolid g,,, 
reaching eight miles from the Iriſh to the German 8 
or from Carliſle to Newcaſtle, with watch-towers 
riſoned at the diſtance of a mile from each other. It 
ruined ſeveral times by the Pitts, and often repaired h 
the Romans. At laſt Attius, a Roman genera) , 
it of brick; and the Picts ruining it the year f 
it was no longer regarded but as a boundary betwixt ; 
two nations. It was eight feet thick, and twelve } 5 
from the ground; it ran on the north ſide of the ng 
Tyne and Irrhing, up and down ſeveral hills; the bh 
mains of which are, to this day, to be ſeen in Cunibe, 
land and Northumberland. : 

PICTURE, Pidtura, a piece repreſented in coloy 
en canvas, wood, &c. and incloſed commonly * 
frame. 

PIECE, in commerce, ſometimes denotes a Whol, 
and ſometimes only a part of the whole, ; 

PIECE, in matters of money, is ſometimes the fine 
thing with ſpecies, and ſometimes it denotes (uch 3 
have no other particular name. 

In England, piece ſometimes is uſed for twenty Gil. 
lings, and ſometimes for a guinea. By 6 Geo, II. c. 
broad-pieces of twenty-five, or twenty-three ſhillin 
value, their halves and quarters are called in; and all per. 
ſons forbid to receive or utter them in tale, 


PiECE of Eight, Rial of Eight, or Piaſtre, a ſilvet money 
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firſt ſtruck in Spain, atterwards in other countries, x3 


now current almoſt every where. It is equal to cg 
ſilver rials. , 

Its value is nearly the ſame with the late French crow: 
or four ſhillings and ſix-pence ſterling. : 

There are two kinds of piaſtres, or Spaniſh crowns 
the one ſtruck at Potoſi, the other at Mexico; tie 
latter are a little heavier than the former, but not quiz 
ſo fine, 

The piece of eight is divided into halves, quarters, half 
quarters, and fixteenths. The exchange between Enz. 
land and Spain is in pieces of eight. 

PIECE, is allo a kind of money of account uſed among 
the negroes on'the coaſt of Angola in Africa. 

PIECE, in heraldry, denotes an ordinary charge. 

The honourable pieces of the ſhield are the chief, fe 
bend, pale, bar, croſs, ſaltier, chevron; and, in gener, 
all thoſe which may take up one third of the field, when 
alone, and in what manner ſoever it be. 

PIECES, in the military art, denote all ſorts of great 

uns and mortars. 

Field PiEcxs, are a ſmaller ſort, carrying balls of ten 
or twelve pounds, 

Battering PiEcks, are the the larger ſort of guns uſd 
at ſieges for making of breaches, ſuch as the twenty-four 
pounders and the culverin, which laſt carries a bal 
eighteen pounds, 

PIEDOUCHE, in architecture, a little pedeſtal, 
either oblong or ſquare, enriched with mouldings, fene 
ing to ſupport a buſt. 

PIEDROIT, in architecture, a pier or ſquare kind d 
pillar, part whereof is hid within a wall. 

PIED-Potoder Court, an ancient court held in frirs, 
for rendering juſtice to buyers and ſellers, and the cd 
of grievances. 

IER, or PEER, a building of tone, &c, oppots 
againſt the force of the ſea, or 2 large river, for the fe- 
curity of ſhips that lie at harbour in any haven. 

Pres, in architecture, arc a kind of pilaſters or but- 
treſſes, raiſed for ſupport, rength, and ſometimes 
ornament, "2 

Piers are a fort of Hunte pillars, part of which 1 bis 
within the wall; the only thing, wherein it differs 1701 
a pilaſter, being this, that the latter has a baſe end & 
pital, which the former has not. 2 

PIETISTS, a religious fect ſprung up among t 
proteſtants of Germany, ſeeming to be a Kirfd of me 
between the quakers of England, and the quem 
of the Romiſh church. See QUAKERS, &c, _ 

They deſpiſe all ſorts of eccleſiaſtical polity) 
ſchool theology, and all forms and ceremontes. 3 
give themſelves up to contemplation and the mu, 
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718, in zoology, the young of the hog kind. See 
1 5 
ne article Hos. . s 
"pf Lead, the eighth part of a fother, amounting 
[ 10 0 8 0 

wo hundred and fifty pounds weight, 
4 PIGMENTS, Pigmenta, preparations uſed by pain- 
| ders, &c. to impart colours to bodies, or imitate 
Ez \}ar colours. In painting on glaſs, or for counter- 
Fins gems, the pigment is uſually of a metalline or 


* ature. 
T __ in war, an offenſive weapon, conſiſting of a 

e den ſhaft, twelve or fourteen feet long, with a flat 
We! head pointed, called the ſpear. * 

{he pike was long in uſe among the infantry, but 
den the bayonet, which is fixed on the muzzle of the 
bine, is ſubſtituted in its ſtead, 

Yet it till continues the weapon of foot officers, who 
e pike in hand, ſalute with the pike, &e. 

"The Macedonian phalanx was a battalion of pike- 
F PLASTER, in architecture, a ſquare column, 
Limes inſulated, but more frequently let within 
, and only ſhewing a fourth or fifth part of its 
hicknels. 

"The pilaſter is different in different orders: it bor- 
des the name of each, and has the ſame proportions, 
dal the ſame capitals, members and ornaments with the 
dumns themſelves. Pilaſters are, however, uſually 
nale without either ſwelling or diminution, and as 
ad at top as at the bottom; though ſome of the mo- 
an architects, as M. Manſard, &c. diminiſh them 
the top, and even make them ſwell in the middle, 
we columns, particularly when placed behind co- 
uſmms. 

PILE, in antiquity, a pyramid built of wood, on 
hich the bodies of the deceafed were laid in order to be 
urned, 

Pitr, in building, is uſed for a large ſtake rammed 
»to the ground in the bottom of rivers, or in marſhy 
and, for a foundation to build upon. 

Pile is alſo ufed among architects for a maſs of 
b:iding, 

PILE, in coinage, denotes a kind of puncheon, which, 
1 the old way of coining with the hammer, contained 
he arms, or other figure, and inſcription, to be ſtruck 
n the coin, 

Accordingly, we ſtill call the arms- ſide of a piece of 
oney, the pile: and the head, the croſs; becauſe, in 
neient ceins, the croſs generally took the place of the 
cad in ours: but ſome will have it called pile, from the 
pyreſfion of a ſhip built on piles, ſtruck on this ſide our 
ncient coins. 

PLE, in heraldry, an ordinary in form of a wedge, 


ntracting from the chief, and terminating in a point 
bal wards the bottom of the ſhield. 


PILES, in medicine, the ſame with hæmorrhoids. Sce 
* article HEXMORRHOIDS, 

"ILGRIMAGE, a kind of religious diſcipline, which 
cnſelts in taking a journey to ſome holy place, in order 
ore the relics of ſome deceaſed ſaint. 

PLL, in pharmacy, a form of medicine reſembling 
Ittle ball, to be ſwallowed whole, invented in favour 
lach as cannot take bitter and ill-taſted medicinal 
21215, as allo to keep in readineſs for occaſional uſe 
bout decaying. 

ILLAGE, among builders, is a ſquare pillar, ſtand- 
? "hind a column, to bear up arches. 

MILLAR, in architecture, a kind of irregular co- 
"2, round and inſulated, but deviating from the pro- 
das of a juſt column. 


| -1 : 
hid Tar are always either too maſſive, or too ſlender for 
w_ cchitecture; ſuch are the pillars that ſupport 
(2- tele 


2 Vaults, or buildings; and, indeed, they are not 
ed by any rules, their parts and proportions being 


"i „ FPurax, the ſame with a buttreſs. See the 

ES OUTTRESS. -» 

"wh 22 AR, a maſſive work, called alſo a pier, or 

„ g to ſupport arches, &c. 

che manege, is the center of the ring or 

„ ond, round which a horſe turns, whether 
lar in it or not. 
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Beſides this, there are pillars in the circumference, 
or ſides of the manege-ground, placed at certain dit- 
tances, by two and two; whence they are called 
the two pillars, to diſtinguiſh them from that of the 
center, 

PILLORY, was anciently a poſt erected in a croſs- 
road, by the lord of the manor, with his arms upon 
it, as a mark of his ſeigniory, and ſometimes with a 
collar to fix criminals to. 

At preſent it is a wooden machine, made to confine the 
head and hands, in order to expoſe criminals to public 
view, and to render them publicly infamous. 

PLIMEN TA, Pimento, in natural hittory, from its 
round figure, and the place whence it is brought. Some 
have called it Jamaica pepper, and others, from its 
mixed flavour of the ſeveral aromatics together, all- ſpice; 
it is a fruit of a round figure gathered before it is ripe, 
and dried for medicinal and culinary uſe. It is of the ſize 
of a ſmall pea, pretty regularly round, except it has, at 
one end, an umbilicus divided into four parts. Its ſur- 
face is rough, and often conſiderably wrinkled ; it is of 
a friable texture, light, and eaſily broken, of a light 
brown colour, with ſome faint caſt of reddiſh intimately 
blended with it. When broken, it is found to contain 
two black kernels, covered with a blackiſh green mem- 
brane ; it is of a very pleaſant aromatic ſmell, and of an 
acrid aromatic taſte, more reſembling that of cloves than 
any other ſingle ſpice, but having with it a mixed flavour 
of all the reſt. 

Pimenta is to be choſen in large grains, not too light, 
nor of too wrinkled a ſurface; not duſty or broken, but 
clean, and of a good ſmell. | 

It has been but lately known to the world; the firſt 
knowledge of it, in Europe, was from Jamaica. The 
tree which produces it, is one of the arbores fructu um- 
bilicato minore of Mr, Ray. It is deſcribed by Hcrnan- 
des under the name of piper Tavaſci, Some have 
called the fruit amomum, and canulus Indicus aromati- 
cus. Sir Hans Sloane calls the tree myrtus arborca aro- 
matica foliis Jaurinis latioribus & ſubrotundis. It is a 
tree of a moderate ſize, very buſhy, and full of leaves; 
its wood is of an aromatic ſmell, and of a blackiſh red 
colour, when freſh ; but, by degrees, grows quite black, 
in the middle, likè ebony, round which ſolid part or 
heart, there is a quantity of ſoft white blea. The trunk 
riſes high, the bark is ſmooth and gloſly, and the whole 
tree, in its natural ſtate, makes a very beautiful figure, 
The leaves grow in pairs long, and ſomewhat broad, 
of a ſhining green; ſtand on pedicles of about an inch 
long, and have an agreeable aromatic taſte, but with 
ſome mixture of bitterneſs, The ends of the branches 
divide into a number of twigs, which ſuſtain cluſters of 
flowers that are ſmall, and conſiſt each of five leaves: 
The berries are green at firſt, but, when perfectly ripe, 
black and ſmooth, and contain a pulpy matter about the 
ſeeds; but when they arrive at this ſtate, they are unfit 
for drying as a ſpice. Sir Hans Sloane found the tree 
very plentiſul in the mountainous parts of Jamaica ; and 
Plumier, in St. Domingo, and ſome other places there- 
abouts ; but his deſcription differs from Sir Hans Sloane's, 
in giving broader leaves to the tree. Sir Hans has, how- 
ever, obſerved, that he found this variety in it even in 
Jamaica, 

The fruits are gathered when green, and are expoſed 
to the ſun for many days on cloths, frequently ſhaking, 
and turning them, till thoroughly dry ; they take preat 
care they are not wetted by the morning and evening 
dews, and when thus dried, are ſent over to us. 

Pimenta abounds with a fragrant eſſential oil, which 
is ſeparated in great quantity in diſtillation, and is fo 
| heavy that it ſinks in water. This ſpice is much uſed in 
our foods, and ſometimes in medicine: it is, incced. a 
very good aromatic, and fo well imitates the mixed 
flavour of all the reſt, that it has long been a common 
practice to make the aqua mirabilis, which was ordered 
to be diſtilled from all the ſpices of this ingredient alone 
and the taſte of the water thus made, when carcfully 
done, is ſo near the genuine, that a very nice palate can 
only diſtinguiſh it. 

The preſent college diſpenſatory orders a ſimple water 
to be diſtilled from it, a gallon from half a pound of that 
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ſpice, which is a better carminative, than any of the 
former waters retained under that name, 

PIN, in commerce a neceſſary implement for women's 
dteſs, which is very well known. 

Pins are now altogether made of braſs-wire blanched, 
which formerly they made of iron-wire prepared in the 
ſame manner; but the ill effects of thoſe pins have quite 
diſcarded their uſe, 

The pins moſt eſteemed in commerce, are thoſe of 
England. 

Pix and web, a horny induration of the membranes of 
the eye. 

Pix-wheel of a clock, the ſame with the ſtriking wheel. 
See the article CLOCK. 

PINCHING, in gardening, a fort of pruning per- 
formed by nipping off the branches of a plant or tree be- 
tween the nails of two fingers. 

Moſt gardeners hold that this contributes to the abun- 
dance of the fruit as well as branches, and that ſhoots 

thus lopped are lefs apt to grow black and die than other- 
wiſe, 

The ſeaſon for pinching is chiefly in April or May, 
ſometimes in June and July: it is chiefly practiſed on 
melons, cucumbers, &c. Quintinie alſo preſcribes it for 
fruit-trees. 

It is principally to be practiſed on the large branches 
towards the top, but rarely on the large ones below, 
which ought always to be pruned in winter, that they 
may yield others the fcllowing year. Nor muſt the 
operation of pinching be performed on the tender ſhoats, 
becauſe, having only juſt ſap enough for themſelves, 
when they come to put forth more branches in the place 
where they are pinched, the ſmall ſtock of ſap allotted 
them being divided, will ſtarve them. The operation is 
performed within two or three eyes of the branch they 
grow out of, By this means a vigorous tree will put 
forth two or three branches at the eye remaining ; and 
the ſap being thus divided, the branches will be leſs, and 
therefore fit for wood and fruit. 

PINDARIC, in poetry, an ode formed in imitation 
of the manner of Pindar. 

The Pindaric manner is diſtinguiſhed by the boldneſs 
and height of the flights, the ſuddenneſs and ſurprifing- 
neſs of the tranſitions, and the ſeeming irregularity, wild- 
neſs, and enthuſiaſm of the whole. 

The only part remaining of Pindar's works, is a Book 
of Odes, all in praiſe of the victors at the Olympian, 
Pythian, Nemæan, and Iſthmian, games: whence the 
firſt is intitled the Olympians; the ſecond, the Py- 
thians; the third, the Nemæans; and the fourth, the 
Iſthmians. 

PINE, Pinus, in botany, a genus of evergreen trees, 
the leaves of which come out of ſmall ſheaths, in pairs 
in ſome ſpecies, and in others by threes or fives; the 
are of a blueiſh green colour, and placed, for the moſt 
part, on every ſide of the branches; the flowers are male 
and female, growing on the ſame tree, and are both 
deſtitute of a corolla; the male flowers are collected in 
a bunch, and contain many ſtamina connected in a 
column at their baſe, but dividing at the top: the 
female flowers are collected in a common, almoſt oval 
cone, and ſtand at a diſtance from the male on the ſame 
tree, the ſcales of which are biflorous, oblong, imbri- 
cated, and perſiſtent, under which a ſmall germen is 
placed, ſupporting a ſubulated ſtyle, crowned with a 
ſingle ſtigma, which becomes an oblong oval nut, 
crowned with a membranaceous wing, and included in 
the rigic ſcale of the cone. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of pine-trees, which are 
raiſed for ſale in the nurſeries; but the moſt valuable 
are, what is commonly called the Scotch fir, and a 
North-American ſpecies, known among the gardeners 
here by the name of Lord Weymouth's pine, the former 
of which grows naturally on the mountains of Scotland, 
alſo in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, the leaves of 
which grow out of a ſheath in pairs, which are twiſted, 
and are of a greyiſh colour: it will grow on almoſt any 
ſoil, and the timber of it is the moſt durable of any kind 
of pines yet known, the beſt yellow deals being the wood 
of this tree. 


The Lord Weymouth's pine grows naturally in moſt 
+ | 


parts of North America; it is one of the talleſt t. 
all the ſpecies, often growing to a hundred feet dien 
thoſe countries; the bark is very ſmooth, the leay,, .* 
long and ſlender, five growing out of each ſheath. — 
branches are pretty cloſely furniſhed with them 

makes a fine appearance; the cones are Jong, . 
and very looſe, opening with the firſt warmth ct * 
ſpring; ſo that if they are not gathered in the y; 
the ſeeds will be ſhed : the wood of this fort i; — 
eſteemed for making maſts for ſhips, &c, This 10 
and the Scotch pine, are the beſt worth cultivatin p 
all the kinds, for the ſake of their valuable timber * d 

PiNE-APPLE, Ananas, in botany, See ANaxas 

PINEAL GLAND, in anatomy, a gland in the th; 
ventricle of the brain; thus called from its reſe blaze 

m 
to a pine- apple. 

It is of a greyiſh colour, and its proceſſus and baſe, 
often n this gland has often by many ben 
ſuppoſed the peculiar ſeat of the ſoul. 

PINGUICULA, butter-wort, in botany, a genus gf 
plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and ringent, d 
longer lip of which is ſtraight, obtuſe, trifid — Cupine; 
the ſhorter lip is bifid, more obtuſe, and ſpreadin : 
hath a corniculated nectarium, produced from the hu 
of the petal: the ſtamina are two cylindric curved fi. 
ments, topped with roundiſh antherz ; and the fruit z 
an ovate capſule, compreſſed at the top, having one cc 
which contains many cylindraceous ſeeds, with a | 
receptacle, 

This genus grows wild in boggy lands in divers pag 
of England. 

PINION, in mechanics, an arbor, or ſpindle, in th 
body whereof are ſeveral notches, that catch the tech 
of a wheel that ſerves to turn it round: or it is a lef 
wheel which plays in the teeth of a larger, 

In a watch, &c. the notches of a pinion, which ar 
commonly 4, 5, 6, 8, &c. are called leaves, and nu 
teeth, as in other wheels. 

PINK, in botany, the Engliſh name for ſeverd 
beautiful ſpecies of dianthus, much cultivated in ar 
gardens; the principal of which are, the pheaſatt' 
eye-pink, with double and ſingle flowers; the comma 
red pink, the cob pink, Dobſon's pink, white cob pink, 
the painted lady pink, the China pink, &c. They ar 
all propagated by ſlips, layers, or from ſeed. 

The beſt time for planting the lips of pinks isin 
July or Auguſt, taking the opportunity of moiſt ww 
ther: the China or 1 pink is propagated fron 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a gentle hot-bel 
about the gg omg, of April, and in about three week 
or a month the plants will be up, and ſtout enough 
remove; they ſhould then be taken up, with a ball d 
earth to their roots, and planted in a bed of rich maul 
at about three inches aſunder, and in dry weather mul 
be frequently watered ; the farther care is to keep then 
from being over-run with weeds, till June, at whid 
time they may be tranſplanted to the place where they 
are deſigned to remain for flowering. If they are ua 
up with large balls to their roots (as before directed) 
they will not be injured by their removal; and as the 
grow not very large, it is beſt to plant them in beds, £ 
about eight inches aſunder, where they will make a mr 
beautiful appearance than intermixed with other fo 
there being a fine contraſt among theſe flowers, 3s (cats 
any two are marked alike ; for no ſort of plant produws 

ſuch varieties of rich- coloured flowers as theſe do, ue 
annually vary when raiſed from ſeeds. f 

PINNACLE, in architecture, the top or root 6 
houſe, terminating in a point. : 

This kind of roof, among the ancients, was pp 
priated to temples ; their ordinary roofs were all fat, 
made in the platform way. It was from the punk 
that the form of the pediment took its riſe. _ 

PINNATED Leaves, Pinnata Folia, in bi 
thoſe which are compoſed of ſeveral folioles, cf f 
leaves, connected to the ſides of a petiole, in the form 
wings. 

Of pinnated leaves there are ſeveral kinds, 21. 
pinnated with an odd one, that is, when it is denim 
with an odd foliole; 2. the cirrhoſe-pinnated lea W. 
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it is terminated with a tendril or claſper ; 3 * | 
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when it is dr pe a neither by a foliole 
hus; 4. the oppoſitely-pinnated, is when the 
x _—_ or lakes, — 2 on the mid-rib or 
r the alternately- pinnated, when the folioles 
= 4 alternately ; 6. the interruptedly- pinnated, 
* * folioles ate alternately leſs; 7. the articulately- 
when 4, when the petiole, common to all the folioles, 
Py ere 8. the decurſively-pinnated, when the folioles 
A vr = the petiole from one to another; . the con- 
vat : b nnated, when the leaf conſiſts but of two folioles 
2 the petiole; 10. Bepinnate on duplicato pin- 
. when the foot-ſtalk is divided, and each diviſion 
. ſeveral folioles ranged on their ſides like wings; 
—_ Jlicato-pinnate, expreſſes a leaf, the petioles of 
hoy * out three alated diviſions, before it has any 
— ; on it; theſe laſt are terminated ſometimes by two 
_— each, and in that caſe are ſaid to be abrupt; 
1 by an odd foliole, and are then called tripli- 
cato-pinnata cum impart. | , 
p]NNING, in building, the faſtening of tiles toge- 
ther, with pins of heart of oak, for the covering of a 
bo, veſſel, or meaſure, uſed in eſtimating the 
euantity of ſeveral forts of commodities; particularly 
Lands. See the article Mr AsURE. 
PIPE, in building, &c. a canal for the conveyance 
of water, &c. Pipes for water engines are commonly 
lead, iron, earth, or wood. "Thoſe of iron are caſt, 
bout two feet and a half long, ſeveral of which are 
pieced together by means of ſcrews, and leather or old 
hat between. Thoſe of earth are made by the potters, 
one end being wider than the other, in order to fit in; 
at the joinings they are covered with pitch and tow, 
and are uſually of the ſame length with the iron pipes; 
the wooden pipes, commonly alder, are bored with large 
iron augres ſucceeding one another from Jeſs to larger; 
the firſt being pointed, and the reſt formed like ſpoons, 
from one inch in diameter to ſix, Theſe are fitted into 
one another, and ſold by the foot. 
[,caden pipes are of two kinds; the one ſoldered, and 
the other not. 
piyk, in the manufactures, à machine much uſed in 
ſmoaking tobacco; it conſiſts of a long lender tube or 
ſhank which is hollowed, being made of clay baked ; 
at one end is the bowl or furnace for the tobacco, the 
fumes whereof are drawn out by the mouth through the 
other end, and ſo diſcharged. 
Pipes are made long, ſhort, plain, worked, white, 
varniſhed, unvarniſhed, of various colours, &c. 
The Turks uſe pipes three or four feet long, made of 
ruſhes or bored wood, at the end of which is a nut of 
baked earth for taking off and on, 
Pre, or Putt, allo denotes a veſſel or meaſure for 
wine, and things meaſured by wine meaſure, It con- 
tains two hoglkcads, or four barrels, or one hundred 
and twenty-fix gallons, and weighs about nine hundred, 
two quarters, and ſeventeen pounds. 


nated lcaf, 


it conſiſts of two boiſſeaux, equal to a muid and a half 
of Paris. | 
Prez, in law, a roll in the Exchequer, called like- 
wiſe the great roll. Tr 

PIPE-C/fice, an office in the Exchequer wherein the 
clerk of the pipe makes out leaſes of crown-lands by 
warrant from the treaſury, or chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He alſo makes up all accounts of ſheriffs, and 
gives the accomptants their quietus. To this office are 
brouzht all accounts which paſs the remembrancer's 
vilice, and remain there; that if any debt be due from 
any perſon, it may be drawn down into the great roll, 
upon which the comptroller of the pipe iſſues out the 
lummons of the pipe for recovery thereof. And if there 
be no goods or chattels, the clerk draws down the debts 
to the lord treaſurer's remembrancer to write eſtreats 
geinſt their lands. 
A! tallies, vouching the payment of any ſum con- 
tained in tuch accounts, are examined and allowed by 
the chiel ſecondary of the pipe. Beſides the clerk and 


cmptroller of the pipe, there are eight attornies or 
ſworn clerks. | 


The pipe is only uſed in Anjou and Poictou, where 
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ſuch plants which grow in truſſes or bunches, and is 
particularly applied to auriculus and. polyanthuſes, 

PIQUETTES, among floriſts, a kind of carnations 
they have always a white ground, and ſpotted or pounced 
with red, ſcarlet, purple, or other colours, See the 
article CARNATION, 

PIRATE, Pyrate, Pirata, rover; a perſon or veſſel 
that robs on the high ſeas, makes deſcents on the coaſt, 
&c. without the authority of any prince or ſtate. 

When pirates are taken, they are uſually hanged, 
ſometimes in the next port, ſometimes on board the veſſel 
that takes them, without either remiſlion or formal trial. 

They are denominated bucancers, free-booters, &c. 
in the Weſt-Indics, and corſairs in the Mediterranean. 

PIROUETTE, Pyr, in the menage, a circum— 
volution which a horſe makes without changing his 
ground, 

A pirouette is of one tread or piſte, or of two; the 
firſt is when upon one tread, and at the ſame time, the 
horſe's head comes to the place where his tail was, 
without putting out his haunches; in the pirouette of 
two treads, he takes a compaſs of ground about his own 
length, and marks both with the fore part and the hind. 

ISCES, in aſtronomy, the twelith conſtellation of 
the zodiac. 

The ſtars in Piſces, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are thirty- 
eight; in Tycho's, thirty-three; and in the Britannic 
catalogue, one hundred and nine, Sce Plate H. 

PISCINA, in antiquity, a large baſon where the 
Roman youth learned to ſwim, and which was encom- 
paſſed with a high wall, to prevent the caſting of filth 
into it. 

Piscix A Probatica, a reſervoir of water, near Solo- 
mon's temple, ſo called from the Greek 2%, ſheep, 
becauſe here they waſhed the cattle deſtined for ſacrifice, 

Daviler obſerves, there are ſtill remaining five arches 
of the portico, and part of the baſon. 

PisCINA, or lavatory, among the Turks, a large 
baſon in.the middle of the court of a moſque, or under 
the portico's encompaſſing it. It is uſually of an oblong 
hgure built of ſtone or marble, and furniſhed with a 
variety of cocks, wherein the Muſſulmans waſh them- 
ſelves, before they offer their prayers, as being perſuaded 
that ablution effaces ſin. 

PISCIS VorLans, in aſtronomy, a ſmall conſtellation 
of the fouthern hemiſphere, that was unknown to the 
ancients, being inviſible, 

PISSASPHALTUM, Pi//.ſphaltns, in natural hiſtory, 
denotes a liquid bitumen, reſembling nothing ſo much 
as common pitch, when a little ſoftened by the fire, It 
is of a very ftrong bituminous ſmell, ſomething like the 
fragrance of amber, It is ſoft enough to ſpread on a 
marble, when freſh ; but by degrees it becomes more 
and more hard, but never will arrive at the conſiſtence 
of the ſolid bitumens. It makes no efferveſcence with 
acid menſtruums, but is ſoluble in oil, and will impart 
a tincture to ſpirit of wine, and give a ſtrong taſte to 
water. 

The Eaſt-Indies, Perſia, and Egypt, abound with it, 
but it is no where ſo plentiful as in Italy, particularly 
about Caſtro, a town ſixty miles from Rome, where it 
is found ouzing out of the cracks of the neighbouring 
rocks, The greateſt quantity of what they gather is 
diſtilled for its thin oil, which t into other parts of 
Europe under the name of pe um; the reſt is ſent to 
the German ſhops, where is gencrally kept in its 

natural ſtate, 

There is alſo a factitious piſſaſphaltum, being a mix- 
ture of common pitch and the bitumen Judaicum. 

PISSELAUM, Oleum Pi inum, oil of pitch, the 
watery part which ſwims on pitch, which is ſeparated 
therefrom, while the pitch is in boiling, by ſpreading 
over it clean wool, which, as ſoon as it is thoroughly 
moiſtened with the aſcending vapour, is wrung into a 
veſſel; and this is repeated as long as the pitch is in 
boiling, It is effectual for the ſame purpoſes as tar. 

PissELZUu Jndicam, Barbadoes tar, in natural hiſ- 
,tory, a mineral fluid of the nature of the thicker fluid 


PIPPS, among floriſts, are the diſtin flowers of 
Vor, II. Ne. -4, 


bitumens, It is a duſky- coloured mattet, leſs viſcid 
than the piſſaſph ' tum, and about the conſiſtence of 
treacle. 
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It is of a nauſeous bitteriſh taſte, and a very diſa- 
reeable ſmell. It is ſoluble in oil, and is very frequent 
in America, where it is found trickling down the ſides 
of the mountains in large quantities, and ſometimes 
floating on the ſurface of the waters; but it ſeems to be 
almoſt loſt at this time in the country whence it was 
originally named. It has been greatly recommended 
internally in coughs and other diſorders of the breaſt and 
lungs, but is very ſeldom to be met with genuine any 
where, 

PISTACHIA, the piſtachia nut, in natural hiſtory, 
a dry fruit of an oblong figure, pointed at both ends, 
having a double ſhell, The kernel is like the pulp of 
an almond, ſweet and very oily, but not without ſome 
faint bitterneſs. 

Piſtachias were known to all the old writers. We 
have them from Syria, Perfia, Arabia, and the Eaſt- 
Indies; and they are very ſucceſsfully cultivated in Italy 
and France, for the ſake of their fruit. 

There are two kinds of them, a larger and a ſmaller ; 
the larger alone is ſent to Europe ; the ſmaller are leſs 
common in the Eaſt-Indies than in Perſia, where they 
are however much more eſteemed than the large ones, 
as being better flavoured. 

The tree that produces them is one of the diæcia pen- 
fandria of Linnzus, and of the arbores flore 2 fructu 
remoto of Ray. It is deſcribed under the terebinthus 
Indica Theophraſti, and piſtachia, or piſtachia fructu 
ramoſo. 

Piſtachias abound with a ſweet well- taſted oil; they 
are wholeſome and nutritive, and are very proper, by 
way of reſtorative, eaten moderately, to people emaciated 
with long illneſſes. They are recommended as peculiarly 
good to prevent obſtructions of the liver, and are found 
of ſervice in nephritic complaints. They are made in- 
* in the electuarium diaſatyrion, and the like; 

ut theſe, as well as the piſtachias, are now much out 
of uſe in medieine. 

PIS TE, in the menage, the track which a horſe 
makes upon the ground he goes over. 

The piſte may be either ſingle or double. If the 
rider makes the horſe go but an ordinary gallop, in a 
Fquare he will make but a ſingle piſte; if he gallop 
either with his haunches in, or go terra à terra, he will 
make two piſtes, one with the fore part, another with 
the hind : and the ſame if the rider make him paſſage or 
go ſideways, either in a ſtraight line or on a circle. 

PISTIL, among botaniſts, denotes the female organ 
of generation in plants; it conſiſts of three parts, the 
germen, ſtyle, and ſtigma : the germen ſupplies the place 
of an uterus in plants, and is of various ſhapes, but 
always ſituated at the bottom of the piſtil, and contains 
the embryo-ſeeds : the ſtyle is a part of various forms 
alſo, but always placed on the germen: and the ſtigma 
is alſo of various figures, but always placed on the top 


of the ſtyle, or, if that be wanting, on the top of the | 


ermen. 
PISTOL, the fmalleſt piece of fire-arms, borne at 
the ſaddle-bow, on the girdle, and in the pocket. 
PIST OLE, a gold coin ſtruck in Spain, and in ſeve- 
ral parts of Italy, Switzerland, &c. | 
The piſtole has its augmentations and diminutions, 
W are quadruple piſtoles, double piſtoles, and half 
iſtoles. 
4 PISTON, Embelus, in pump-work, is a ſhort cylin- 


der of metal, or other ſolid ſubſtance, fitted exactly to 


the cavity of the barrel or body of the pump. See Puur. 

PITCH, a tenacious oily fubſtance, drawn chiefly 
from pines and firs, and ufed in ſhipping, medicine, 
and various other arts: or it is more properly tar, in- 
ſpiſſated by boiling it over a ſlow fire. See the article PINE, 

Pitch acquires different names, according to its dif- 
ferent preparations, colours, and qualities: as it diſtils 
from the wood, it is ealled barras; but afterwards it 
aſſumes a double name, the fineſt and cleareſt being 
called gaiipot, and the coarſer marbled barras. Of the 
galipot is made what is called white pitch, or Burgundy 
pitch, which is nothing but the galipot melted with oil 
of turpentine; though ſome will have it a native pitch, 
diſtilling from a reſinous tree growing in the mountains 
of Franche Comte, 

I 


PITCHING, in naval affairs, the act of p 
or falling headlong into a fea, when the wave, by 
the ſhip's fore-part is lifted up, is ſuddenly wi 
from under the prow. : 

Pitching is often extremely dangerous to a veſſe 

it ſtrains both the hull and the maſts to a great des 
and frequently carries away the latter by a violent jerk 

PITH, in vegetation, the ſoft ſpongy ſubſtance co 
tained in the central parts of plants and trees, A, h. 
ſubſtance of the trunk in trees, ſays Boerhaave, becy,, 

| more woody, the pith is compreſſed, and ftraiteney to 
ſuch a degree, that it wholly diſappears. It is pla 
from this, that the office of the pith, in Vegetation 
cannot be very great, ſince it is not of perpetual dur. 
tion, By its ſpongy ſtructure, it ſeems fitted to rece;, 
any ſuperfluous moiſture that might tranſude thrgy,j 
the pores of the woody fibres. If by ſuch moiſture, 9 
from any other cauſe, it happens to rot and periſh, 1 
frequently happens in elms, the tree is found to groy 
full as well without it; a proof it is of no eſſential ug 
in vegetation. 

PITUITARY GrLaxv, in anatomy, a gland in the 
brain, of the ſize of a very large pea, placed under th: 
cella of the os ſphenoides, under the infundibulun 
wherewith it communicates, receiving from it a lymph 
or a juice, which the infundibulum derives from the 
plexus choroides and pineal gland ; and from this lympha 
does the gland itſelf take its name. It alſo filtrates; 
juice itſelf, ſeparating from the blood a white liquor, 
very ſubtile, and apparently very ſpirituous, 

MVAT. or Prvor, a ' i or ſhoe of iron, or othe: 
metal, uſually conical, or terminating in a point, where. 
by a body, intended to turn round, bears on another 
fixed at reſt, and performs its citcumvolutions. The 
pivot uſually bears or turns round in a fole, or piece of 
iron or braſs, hollowed to receive it. 

PLACARD, orPLacar'y, among foreigners, ſignif 
a leaf or ſheet of paper, ſtretched out, and . on 
wall or poſt, containing edicts, regulations, &c. Among 
us, placard ſignifies a licence, whereby a perſon is per- 
mitted to uſe unlawful games, &c. 

PLACARD, in architecture, denotes the decoration of 
the door of an apartment, conſiſting of a chambranle, 
crowned with its frieze or gorge, and a corniche, ſome- 
times ſupported by conſoles, 

PLACE, Locus, in philoſophy, a mode of ſpace, or 
that part of immoveable ſpace which any body poſſeſſes. 
See the article SPACE. 

Optical PLACE, the point to which the eye refers an 
object. 

LACE of Radiation, is the ſpace in a medium or 
tranſparent body, through which any viſible object 
radiates. | 

Excentric PlAcx of @ Planet. See EXCENTRIC. 

Orocentric PLACE of a Planet. See GEOCENTRIC. 

Heliocentric PLACE of a Planet, See HELIOCENTRIC, 

PLace, in geometry. See the article Locus. 

PLACE, in war, a general name for all kinds of ſor- 
treſſes where a party may defend themſelves. 

PLACE, in logic and oratory, denotes the ſeat or 
ſource of an argument, of which there are two kinds, 
inartificial and artificial ; the firſt is the place of telti- 
mony, authority, &c. the ſecond, that of reaſon, 3s 
when we argue from univerſals, cauſes, &c. 

Common PLACE, See the article Common PLACE. 

PLACENTA, in anatomy, a ſoft roundiſh mak, 
found in the womb of pregnant women; which, fron 
its reſemblance to the liver, was called by the ancients 
hepar uterinum, the uterine liver. 

PLACENTA, is alſo a term uſed by ſome botaniſts, for 
what is more uſually called the receptacle bt the ſeed:, 
Sce the article RECEPTACLE, 

PLAFOND, or PLAFounD, in architecture, the 
ceiling of a room, whether it be flat or arched, line 
with plaſter or joiner's work, and frequently enriche 
with painting. a 8 

The word plafond is alſo more particularly uſed for 
the bottom of the projecture of the larmier of the cot- 
niche, called alſo ſoffit, See the article SOFFIT. 

PLAGUE, Pe/t:s, in phyfic, is one of the moſt acute 


; : cht 
| kind of fevers, ariſing from a poiſonous miaſma, hoo 


P IL. A 


dom the eaſtern countries, &c. which proves mertal, 

i. by the vigour of the vital motions, the poiſon is 

_ arried off by means of buboes and carbuncles, 
* * lague differs from other fevers of the conta- 
3 malignant, and exanthematous kind, in this, that 
l all others, the moſt acute, ſince it ſometimes 
ieſtroys the patient on the firſt or ſecond day of its 
— in Europe the plague is neither epidemic, nor 
— ariſing from a prepoſterous method of living, 
r an inſalutary conſtitution of the air; but, in our 
healthy parts of the world, draws its origin from a con- 
ion derived from the ſultry and before infected eaſtern 
. A plague, alſo, has this peculiar to it, that it is 
vt, like other malignant and putrid fevers, terminated 
vv large ſweats, fluxes, or other excretions; but the 
en being, in a critical and ſalutary manner, forced 
lo the external glandular parts, it is terminated by tu- 
mours, which end in abſceſſes. Beſides, contrary to 
what happens in other contagious and petechial fevers, 
ich is the ſubtile quality of the peſtilential poiſon, 
that it quickly adheres to porous ſubſtances, and, with- 
out any diminution of its force, may be conveyed to 
countries many thouſand miles diſtant from each other. 
It is alſo peculiar to this contagion, that its malignant 

! 
tneathed by intenſe cold. Hence-it happens, that 
in cold weather, and cold climates, a plague is rarely or 
never obſerved, whereas it rages frequently and violently 
in hot and _ climates. 

But as, in all contagious and malignant fevers, the 
oiſonous miaſma, taken in with the air, inſinuates itſelf 
into the fermentable ſaliva, and exerts its baleful influ- 
ence on the parts through which it paſles ; ſo this, in a 
particular manner, holds true, concerning the peſtilential 
contagion, which, immediately attacking the head, 
brain, nerves, and nervous fluid, excites a torpor of the 
head, a ſenſe of weight, drowſineſs, an exceſſive pain, a 
{upor of the ſenſes, forgetfulneſs of every thing, reſt- 
lellneſs, watching, and a loſs of ſtrength. When this 
peſtilential contagion being conveyed through the ſauces 
to the ſtomach, excites a loathing of food, nauſeous 
uncaſineſs of the præcordia, a ſymptomatic cardialgia, 

forts to vomit, and actual vomiting; then bein 
onveyed to the membranes of the ſpinal marrow, — 
the nervous coats of their arteries, it not only produces 
1 horror, and a languid, ſmall, contracted and frequent 
pulſe, but alſo deliquiums. All theſe are the ordinary 
Iymptoms of a beginning plague, and are ſo much the 
ore violent and quick in their operation, as the peſti- 
ential poiſon exceeds that of other contagious and ma- 
gnant diſorders; 
dince it is certain the plague is not originally gene- 
ted in Europe, but is imported from other countries, 
dere can be no mere ſafe and infallible advice given, 
aan to fly from the contagion, 

All perſons, when the plague riſes, ought tolive very 
mperately, and every degree of exceſs is to be avoided 
— a the non-naturals, eſpecially with reſpect to the paſſions 
the mind; and all theſe things are to be abſtained from 
dich impair the ſtrength, diſturb perſpiration, and 
Fenerate crudities in the prime viz. 
inthe cure of a plague the following intentions are 
o be purſued: 1. To promote the expulſion of the 
cred miaſma in a proper manner, eſpecially by theſe 
tical tumours, which are to be duly managed. And, 
To rouſe and ſupport the languid ſtrength, which is 
ſo great importance to life ; and to remove, or relieve 
e molt urgent ſymptoms. 
iu the cure of all diſeaſes, it is to be laid down as a 
= that, if for ſome of the firſt days of the diſorder, 
or no fæces are eliminated, the body is to be ren- 


ed ſoluble by a gentle clyſter, that, by this means, 


& > Mxſtines may be freed from the excrements, leſt 
" * the ſymptoms ſhould be increaſed, and the 


ey of the medicines obtunded. Langius is alſo 
3 recommended ſor _ an alexipharmic, in 
4 os ſweat for ſome ours, ſince, by this 
"oP Ly en 15 more expeditiouſly exhaled and 
i _y - application of an epithem to the heart 
3 mitance of great importance; for though 

9 immediately touch and affect the heart, but 
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ſpreading nature is not only checked, but alſo totally. 
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only the right orifice of the ſtomach, and its nervous 
and muſcular coats, yet it is of the laſt importance, that 
the ſtomach, which is an highly nervous part, of ex- 
quiſite ſenſation, has an intimate communication with 
the nervous parts of the whole body, and in which the 
poiſon firſt exerts its virulent influence, ſhould be well 
defended; which intention is anſwered by ſuch medi- 
eines as are antiſpaſmodic, and at the ſame time corro- 
borative and balſamic ;z and, after the uſe of alexiphar- 
mics, the opening of a vein is alſo highly beneficial, 

PLAGUE-I/ater, Aqua epidemica, is one of the com- 
pound waters of the ſhops. 

PLAIN, Planus, denotes in gencral any thing ſmooth, 
even, or obvious, and ſo ſtands oppcſed to rough, la- 
boured, and enriched. 

PLaiN Figure, in geometry, is an uniform ſurface, 
from every point of whoſe perimeter right lines may be 
drawn to every other point in the ſame. 

PLAIN Angle, is an angle contained under two lines, 
or ſurfaces, in contradiſtinction to a ſolid angle. 

PLAIN Triangle, is a triangle included under three 
right lines, or arkaces, in oppoſition to a ſpherical and 
mixed triangle, 

PLAIN Trigonometry, is the doArine of plain tiiangles, 
their meaſures, proportions, &c, Sce 'T'RIGONOMETRY. 

PLain Glaſs, or Mirreur, in optics, is a glaſs whoſe 
ſurface is flat or even, commonly called a jocking-ginb. 

PL Alx Sailing. See the article SAILING, 

PLAIN Scale. See the article SCALs. 

PLAIN Table, in geometry, &c. an inſtrument uſed 
in the ſurveying of lands, whereby the plan is taken on 
the ſpot, without any future protraction. 

The table itſelf is a parallelogram of oak, or other 
wood (Plate LXXIII. fig. 4.) about fiftcen inches long, 
and twelve broad, conſiſting of two ſeveral boards, round 
which are ledges of the ſame wood ; the two oppoſite of 


| which being taken off, and the ſpangle unſcrewed from 


the bottom, the aforeſaid two boards may be taken 
aſunder for eaſe and conveniency of carriage. For the 
binding of the two boards and ledges faſt, when the 
table is ſet together, there is a box- jointed frame, about 
three quarters of an inch broad, and of the ſame thick- 
neſs as the boards, which may be folded together in fix 
pieces. This frame is ſo contrived, that it may be 
taken off and put on the table at pleaſure, and may go 
eaſily on the table, either ſide being upwards. This 
frame alſo is to faſten a ſheet of paper upon the table, 
by forcing down the frame, and ſqueezing in all the 
edges of the paper; ſo that it lies firm and even upon 
the table, that thereby the plot of a field, or other in- 
cloſure, may conveniently be drawn upon it. 

On both ſides this frame, near the inward edge, are 
ſcales of inches ſubdivided into ten equal parts, having 
their proper figures ſet to them. The uſes of theſe ſcales 
of inches are for ready drawing of parallel lines upon the 
paper; and alſo for ſhifting your paper, where one ſhect 
will not hold the whole work. 

Upon one ſide of the ſaid box- frame are projected the 
360 degrees of a circle, from a braſs center. hole in the 
middle of the table. Each of theſe degrees are ſubdivided 
into thirty minutes; to every tenth degree are ſet two 
numbers, one expreſling the proper numbers of degrees, 
and the other the complement of that number of degrees 
to 360. This is done to avoid the trouble of ſubtraction 
in taking of angles. 

On the other fide of this frame are projected the 180 
degrees of a ſemi-circle from a braſs center- hole, in the 
middle of the table's length, and about a fourth part of 
its breadth. Each of theſe degrees is ſubdivided into 
thirty minutes; to every tenth degree are ſet likewiſe, as 
on the other fide, two numbers; one expreſſing the pro- 
per number of degrees, and the other the complement of 
that number of degrees to 180, for the ſame reaſon as beſore. 

The manner ot projecting the degrees on the aforeſaid 
frame is, by having a large circle divided into degrees, 
and every thirty minutes ; for then placing either of the 
braſs center-holes on the table, in the center of that 
circle ſo divided, and laying a ruler from that center to 
the degrees on the limb of the circle ; where the edge of 
the ruler cuts the frame, make marks for the correſpon- 
dent degrees on the frame, 2 
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The degrees, thus inſerted on the frame, are of ex- 
dellent uſe in wet or ſtormy weather, when you cannot 
keep a ſheet of paper upon the table. Alſo, theſe de- 
grees will make the plain-table a theodolite, or a ſemi- 
Circle, according as what fide of the frame is uppermoſt, 
There is a box, with a needle and card, covered with 
a glaſs, fixed to one of the long ſides of the table, by 
means of a ſcrew, that thereby it may be taken off, 
This box and needle is very uſeful for placing the inſtru- 
ment in the ſame pofition upon every remove. 

There belongs to this inſtrument a braſs ſocket and 

ſpangle, ſcrewed with three ſcrews to the bottom of the 
table, into which muſt be pur the head of the three- 
legged ſtaff, which may be ſcrewed faſt, by means of a 
ſcrew in the fide of the ſocket. 
There is alſo an index belonging to the table, which 
3s a large braſs-ruler, at leaſt ſixteen inches long, and two 
inches broad, and ſo thick as to make it ſtrong and firm, 
having a ſloped edge, called the fiducial edge, and two 
ſights ſcrewed perpendicularly on it, of the ſame height. 
hey muſt be ſet on the ruler perfectly at the ſame di- 
ſtance from the fiducial edge, Upon this index it is 
uſual to have many ſcales of equal parts, as alſo diago- 
nals, and lines of chords. 

When you would make your table fit for uſe, lay the 
two boards together, and alſo the ledges at the ends in 
their due places, according as they are marked, Then 
lay a ſheet of white paper all over the table, which 
muſt be ſtretched over the boards, by putting on the 
box-frame, which binds both the paper to the boards, 
and the boards to one another : then ſcrew the ſocket on 
the back ſide the table, and alſo the box and needle in its 
due place, the meridian line of the card lying parallel to 
the meridian or diameter of the table; which diameter is 
a right line drawn upon the table, from the beginning 
of the degrees through the center, and ſo to the end of 
the degrees. Then put the ſocket upon the head of the 
ſtaff, and there ſcrew it: alſo put the ſights upon the 
index, and lay the index on the table. 50 is your in- 
ſtrument prepared for uſe, as a plain- table, theodolite, 
or ſemi-circle. 

But note, it is either a theodolite, or ſemi-circle, 


- according as the theodolite or ſemi-circular fide of the 


frame is upwards ; for, when you uſe your inſtrument 
as a plain table, you may place your center in any part 
of the table, which you Judge moſt proper for bringing 
on the work you intend, ut, if you uſe your we 


ment as a theodolite, the index muſt be turned about 


upon the braſs center-hole in the middle of the table; 
and, if for a ſemi-circle, upon the other braſs center- 
hole, by means of a pin or needle placed therein, 

If you have a mind to uſe this inſtrument as a circum- 
ferentor, you need only ſcrew the box and needle to the 
index, and both of them to the head of the ſtaff, with a 
braſs ſcrew-pin fitted for that purpoſe : fo that, the ſtaff 
being fixed in any place, the index and fights may turn 
about at pleaſure, without moving the ſtaff, | 

1. How to obſerve an angle in the field by the plain-table. 

Suppoſe E, K, K G, (Plate LX III. fig. 5.) to be two 
hedges, or two ſides of a field, including the angle 
EK G, and it is required to draw upon the table an 


angle equal thereto: firſt, place your inſtrument as near 


the angular point K as conveniency will permit, turning 
it about, till the north end of the needle hangs directly 
over the meridian line in the card, and then ſcrew the 
table faſt. Then upon your table, with your protract- 
ing-pin (which is a fine needle put into a piece of box 
or ivory, neatly tutned) or compaſs- point, aſſign any 
point at pleaſure upon the table, and to that point apply 
the edge of the index, turning the index about upon that 
point, till through the fights thereof you ſee a mark ſet 
up at E, or parallel to the line EK: and then, with 


your protracting-pin, compaſs point, or pencil, draw a. 


line by the ſide of the index to the affigned point upon 
the table, Then (the table remaining immoveable) turn 
the index about upon the forementioned point, and di- 
rect the ſights to the mark ſet up at G, or parallel there- 
to, that is, ſo far diſtant from G, as your inſtrument is 
placed from K; and then by the fide of the index draw 
another line to the aſſigned point. Thus will there be 
drawn upon the table two lines repreſenting the hedges 


—_ 
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table, making ſmall marks with your protracting p 


þ 


EK and KG, and which include an angle equa] to the 
angle EK G. And, though you know not the quant. 
of this angle, yet you may find it, if required; * 1 
working by this inſtrument, it is ſufficient only to 15 
the proportions of angles, and not their quantities a. 
grees, as in working by the theodolite, ſemi-.circt. : 
circumferentor. Alſo in working by the plain-t, 
there needs no protraction at all, for you will have gg 
your table the true figure of any angle or angles that h. 
obſerve in the field, in their true poſitions, witho 
further trouble, | 
2. How to find the quantity of an angle in the feld. 
Pits Eo, wk rae Af theodolite or rand, 1 
Let it firſt be required to find the quantity of 4, 
angle EK G (Plate LXXIII. fig. 5.) by the Plain-table, 
as a theodolite : place your inſtrument at R, with jj, 
theodolite fide of the frame upwards, laying the inda 
upon the diameter thereof; then turn the whole inſt, 
ment about (the index Rill reſting upon the diameter) 
till through the fights you eſpy the mark at E; then 
ſcrewing the inſtrument faſt there, turn the index about 
upon the theodolite center-hole in the middle of th 
table, till through the ſights you eſpy the mark 20 6 
Then note what degrees on the frame of the table are cg 
by the index, and thoſe will be the quantity of the angle 
K G ſought. 
You muſt proceed in the fame manner for finding ty 
quantity of an angle, by the plain-table, as a ſemi-cuck: 
only put the ſemi-circle ſide of the frame upwards, a 
move the index upon the other center hole. 
3. How, by the PLAlx- table, to take the plot of a fell o 


ut any 


i 
one flation within the ſame, from whence all the ang of . 
the ſame field may be ſeen, | 8 
Having entered upon the field to ſurvey, your fi 1 
work muſt be to ſet up ſome viſible mark at each ang}: 6 
thereof; which being done, make choice of ſome ca- h 
venient place about the middle of the field, from whence 
all the marks may be ſeen, and there place your table y 
covered with a * of paper, with the needle banging "4 
over the meridian line of the card, which you mult 4. A 
ways have regard to, eſpecially when you are to ſuriey 7 
many fields together. Then make a mark about the th 
middle of the paper, to repreſent that part of the hel B. 
where the table ſtands; and, laying the index upon thi B 
point, direct your ſights to the ſeveral angles where yu 1 
before placed marks, and draw lines by the fide of tie * 


index upon the paper. Then meaſure the diſtance & 
every of theſe marks from your table, and by your (cas 
ſet the ſame diſtances upon the lines drawn upon tit 


or compaſs- point, at the end of each of them. Tha 
lines being drawn from the one to the other of this 
points, will give you the exact plot of the field; all 
lines and angles upon the table being proportional 
thoſe of the field. | 

Example. Suppoſe the plot of the field ABCD! 
(fe. 6.) was to be taken. Having placed marks * 
everal angles thereof, make choice of ſome proper pn 


about the middle of the field, as at L, from whence Goh 
may behold all the marks before placed in the ſevet — 
angles, and there place your table. Then tum 19 the 
ye I about, till the needle hangs over the men you 
line of the card, "denoted by the line NS. whi 

Your table being thus placed with a ſheet ef ft R 
thereon, make a mark about the middle of your 1 whe 
which ſhall repreſent the place where your table fa DE 
Then, applying your index to this point, direc ligh 


ſights to the firſt mark at A, and, the index. 
there, draw a line by the ſide thereof to the pum 
Then with your chain meaſure the diſtance {ron 1 
place where your table ſtands, to A, the $0 
which ſuppoſe 8 chains 10 links, Then take * 
10 links from any ſcale, and ſet that diltance v7” 
live from L to A. 1 

Then directing the fights to B, draw a line by (8h 
of the index, as before, and meaſure the diſtance © 
your table at L, to the mark at B, which ſuppote . . 
75 links. This diſtance taken from your ſcale, Oh 
plied to your table from L to B. will eve de 
repreſenting the ſecond mark. Then direct 2"! 
the third mark C, and draw a line by 9% * 


L A 


| ing the diſtance from L to C, which ſup- 
dex. _ bs links. This diſtance being taken 
_- 6: ſcale, and applied to your table from L to C, 
— og ou the point C, repreſenting the third mark, 
1 * Aron you muſt deal with the reſt of the marks 
5. K and F, and more if the field had conſiſted of 
e Ges and angles. Laſtly, when 2 have made 
"ſervations of all the marks round the held, and found 
C en ABC DE and F upon your table; you muſt 
Urmy lines from one point to another, till you conclude 
1 e you firſt begun. As, draw a line from A to B, 
B 3 o C, from C to D, from D to E, from E to E, 
ar from F to A, where you begun; then will ABCDEF 
bo the exact figure of your held, and the line NS 
idian. 
238 chains are commonly four poles in length, 
hd are divided into one hundred equal parts, called 
labs, at every tenth of which are braſs diſtinctions 


numbering them. 


ts the plit of a wood, park, or other large cham- 
© es plots ly #4 PLAIN-table, in meaſuring round the 


. + 

&mofe ABCDEFG (Plate LXXIIL fig. 7.) to be 
i large wood, whoſe plot you defire to take upon the 
ain table. ; 

* put a ſheet of paper upon the table, aun 
tour inſtrument at the angle A, and direct your fights 
©» the next angle at B, and by the ſide thereof draw a 
line upon your table, as the line AB. Then meaſure 
by the hedge-fide from the angle A to the angle B, 
which ſuppoſe 12 chains 5 links. Then from your ſcale 
take 12 chains 5 links, and lay off upon your table from 
A B. Then turn the index about, and dire the 
ok $ohts to G, and draw the line A G upon the table. But 
0 xt preſent you need not meaſure the diſtance. 

Remove your inſtrument from A, and ſet up a mark 
where it laſt ſtood, and place your inſtrument at the 
ſecond angle B. Then laying the index upon the line 
AB, turn the whole inſtrument about, till through the 
fights you ſee the mark ſet up at A, and there ſcrew 
the inſtrument. Then laying the index upon the point 
B, direct your ſights to the angle C, and draw the line 
BC upon your table. Then meaſuring the diſtance 
BC, 4 chains 45 links, take that diſtance from your 
ſcale, and ſet it upon your table from B to C. 

Remove your inſtrument from B, and ſet up a mark 
in the room of it, and place your inſtrument at C, lay- 
ing the index upon the line CB; and turn the whole 
3 about, till through the ſights you eg. the 
mark ſet up at B, and there falten the inſtrument. Then 
laying the index upon the point C, direct the ſights to 
D, and draw upon the table the line CD. Then mea- 
lure from C to D, 8 chains 85 links, and ſet that di- 
ſtance upon your table from C to D. 

Remore the inſtrument to D (placing a mark at C, 
where it laſt ſtood) and lay the index upon the line DC, 
turning the whole inſtrument about, till through the 
bohts you ſee the mark at C, and there faſten the inſtru- 
ment. Then lay the index on the point D, and direct 
the ſights to E, and draw the line DE. Then with 
your chain meaſure the diſtance DE, 13 chains 4 links, 
which lay off on the table from D to E. 

Remove your inſtrument to E (placing a mark at D, 
where it laſt ſtood) and, laying the index upon the line 
DE, turn the whole inftrument about, till through the 
lights you ſee the mark at D, and there faſten the inſtru- 
ment, Then lay the index on the point E, and direct 
the lights to F, and draw the line EF. Then meaſure 
the diſtance EF, 5 chains 70 links, which take from 
your ſcale, and lay off from E to F. | | 

emove your inſtrument to F (placing a mark at E, 
Where it laſt ſtood) and lay the in 
urninz the inſtrument about, till you ſee the mark ſet 
pat E, and there faſten the inſtrument. Then layin 
" index on the point F, direct the fights to G, — 
au the line F G upon the table, which line F G will 
10 the line AG in the point G, Then meaſure the 
"ance FG, 5 chains 67 links, and lay it off from F 


to G. 


Remove your inſtrument to G (ſetting a mark where 
Vor. | 7 NC, 74. | 


ex upon the line EF, | 


* * . 
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it laſt ſtood) and lay the index upon the line F, turn- 
ing the whole inſtrument about, till through the ſights 
=_ ſee the mark at F, and there faſten the inſtrument. 

hen laying the index upon the point G, direct the 
ſights to A (your firſt mark) and draw the line GA, 
which, if you have truly m_—_— will paſs directly 
through the point A, where you firſt began. 

In this manner you may take the plot of any cham- 
paign plain, be it never ſo large. And here note, that 
very often hedges are of ſuch a thickneſs, that you can- 
not come near the ſides or angles of the field, either to 
place your inſtrument, or meaſure the lines. Therefore, 
in ſuch caſes you muſt place your inſtrument, or mea- 
ſure the lines, parallel to the ſide thereof; and then 

our work will be the ſame as if you meaſured the 
edge itſelf. 

Note alſo,” that, in thus going about the field you 
may much help yourſelf by the needle. For looking what 
degree of the card the needle cuts at one ſtation, if you 
remove your inſtrument to the next ſtation, and with 
your ſights look to the mark where the inftrument laſt 
ſtood, you will find the needle to cut the ſame degree 
again, which will give you no ſmall ſatisfaction in the 
proſecution of your work. And, though there be a 
hundred or more ſides, the needle will {till cut the ſame 
degree at all of them, except you have committed ſome 


former error: therefore, at every ſtation have an eye to 
the ncedle, * 
. Of ſhifting 0 er. 

In taking the Var cl $a plain-table, and 
going about the ſame, as before lireQted, it may fo fall 
out, if the field be very large, and when you are to take. 
many incloſures together, that the ſheet of paper upon 
the table will not hold all the work; but you muſt be 
forced to take off that ſheet, and put another clean ſheet 
in the room thereof : and, in plotting of a manor or 
lordſhip, many ſheets may be thus changed, which we 
call ſhifting of paper. The manner of performing 
thereof is as follows ; | 

Suppoſe in going about to take the plot ABCDEFG 
(Plate LXXIII. fe. 8.) as before directed, that you hav- 
ing made choice of the angle at A for the place of the 
beginning, and proceeded from thence to B, and from 
B to C, and from C to D, when you come to the angle 
at D, and are to draw D E, you want room to draw the 
ſame upon the table; do thus: | 

Firſt through the point D draw the line DO, which. 
is almoſt ſo much of the line D E, as the table will con- 
tain. Then near the edge of the table H M, draw a line 
parallel to HM, by means of the inches and ſubdiviſions 
on the oppoſite ſides of the frame, as PQ, and another 
line at right angles to that through the point O, as ON. 
This being done, mark this 2 of paper, with the 
figure (1) about the middle thereof, for the firſt ſheet. 

hen, taking this ſheet off your table, put another clean 
ſheet thereon, and draw upon it a line parallel to the 
contrary edge of the table, as the line RS (fg. 9.) 


Then, taking your firſt ſheet of paper, lay it upon the 


table ſo, that the line P Q may exactly lie upon the line 
RS, to the beſt advantage, as at the point O (fig. 6.) 
Then with the point of your compaſſes draw fo much of 
the line OD, upon the clean ſhect of paper, as the table 
will hold. Having thus done, proceed with your work 


upon the new ſheet, beginning at the point G; and fo. 


going forward with your work, as in all reſpects has been 


before directed; as from O to E, from E to F, from F 


to G, and from G to A (by this direction) ſhifting 


your paper as often as you have occaſion. 


Under the article PlOT TIN q, the reader will find a 
method of taking any ſurvey without the trouble of ſhift- 


8 


LAIN Number, is a number that may be produced 


the multiplication of two numbers into one another. 
h 


us 20 is a plain number produced by the multiplica- 


tion of 5 into 4. 
PLAIN Place, locus planus, or locus ad planum, among 
the ancient geometricians denoted a geometrical locus, 


when it was a right line or a circle, in oppoſition to a 


ſolid place, which was an ellipſis, parabola, or hyper- 
bola. Theſe the moderns diſtinguiſh into loci ad rectam, 


and loci ad circulum, | 
4D Prax 


PLA 


| n Prillim, th mathematics, is fuch a problem 
& cuhndt be fblved gtomettically, but by the interſec- 
tion either bf a right line and a citcle, or of the circum- 
ferences of two citeles; as, given the greateſt ſide, and 


the ſum of the other two fides of a right- angled triangle, 


to find the triangle, as alſo to deſcribe a trapezium that 
ſhall make a given atea of four given lines. Such pro- 
blems cih onſy have two ſolutions, in regard a right line 
can only cut a circle, or one circle cut another in two 
points. 1 

Pri aiy, in heraldry, ſometimes denotes the point of 
the ſhield, when couped ſquare ; a part remaining under 
— ſquare, of a different colour or metal from the 

ield, 

This has been ſometimes uſed as a mark of baſſardy, 
and called champaigne ; for, when the legitimate de- 
ſcendants of baſtards have taken away the bar, fillet, or 
traverſe borne by their fathers, they are to cut the point 
of the ſhield with a different colour called plain. 

PLAINT, in law, the exhibiting any action, real or 
perſonal, in writing. 

PLAINTIF F, in law, a perſon who ſues or com- 
pfalns in an aſſize or action perſonal, as of debt, treſpaſs, 
deceit, detenue, &c. Plaintiff ſtands oppoſed to de- 
fendant. 90 

PLAISE, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of the pleu- 
ronectes, with ſmooth ſides, a ſpine near the anus, and 
the eyes and ſix tubercles placed on the right fide of the 
head: it is ſomewhat larger than the flounder. 

PLAIS TER, or PLASTER. See PLASTER. 

PLAN, in general, denotes the repreſentation of 
fomething drawn on a plane: ſuch are maps, charts, 
ichnographies, &c. 

The 'term plan, however, is particularly uſed for a 
_ draught of a building, ſuch as it appears, or is intended 
to appear, on the ground ; ſhewing the extent, diviſion, 
and diſtribution of its area, or ground-plot, into apart- 
ments, rooms, paſſages, &c. | ; 

A geometrical plan is that, wherein the ſolid and va- 
cant parts are repreſented in their natural proportions. 
The raifed plan of a building is the ſame with what is 
_ otherwiſe called an elevation or orthography. 

A perſpective plan is that exhibited by degradations, 
or diminutions, according to the rules of perſpective. 
See the article PERSPECTIVE. 

To render plans intelligible, it is uſual to diſtinguiſh 
the maſſives with a back walh ; the projectures on the 
ground are drawn in full lines, and el ſuppoſed over 
- #2 in dotted lines, The augmentations, or altera- 
tions, to be made, are diſtinguiſhed by a colour different 
from what is already built; and the tints of each plan 
made lighter, as the ſtories are raiſed., , 

In large buildings, it is uſual to have three ſeveral 
plans, for the three firſt ſtories. 

PLANCHIER, or PLAXCERE, in architecture, the 
under part of the corona, or drip, making the ſuperior 

art of the corniche, between two cymatiums. 

PLANE, Planum, in geometry, denotes a plain ſur- 
face, or one that lies evenly between its bounding lines : 
and as a Fight line is the ſhorteſt extenſion from one 

int to another, ſo a plane ſurface is the ſhorteſt exten- 
Non from one line to another. 

In aſtronomy, conics, &c. the term plane is frequent- 
ly uſed for an imaginary ſurface, ſuppoſed to cut and paſs 
x fu ſolid bodies; and on this foundation, is the 
whole doctrine of conic ſections built. 

In mechanics, planes are either horizontal, that is, 
parallel to the horizon, or inclined thereto. 

The nen bow far any given plane deviates 
from an horizontal one, makes the whole buſineſs of 
levelling. 

In optics, the planes of reflection and refraction are 
thoſe drawn through the incident and reflected or re- 
fracted rays. 

The plane of the horopter is that drawn through the 
' horopter, perpendicularly to the plane of the two optical 
axes, See the article HoxO TRR. 

In perſpective, we meet with the perſpective plane, 
which is ſuppoſed to be pellucid, and perpendicular to 
the horizon; the horizon plane, ſuppoſed to paſs through 
the ſpectator's eye, parallel to the horizon ; the geome- 
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trical plane, likewiſe parallel to the horizon, whe 
object to be repreſented is ſuppoſed to be placed, xc 

The plane of projection, in the ſtereographic , . 
tion of the ſphere, is that on which the projettg.” 
made; correſponding to the perſpective plane, l 

PLANE, in joinery, an edge- tool to ſhave woud g 
and even. It conſiſts of a wooden ſtock, very i 
at bottom, in the middle of which is an aperture, th; 
which paſſes a ſteel edge very ſharp, that takes of © 
inequalities of the wood on which it is flid along, © 

It has various names according to its forms, ſa 
and uſes. ; 

PLANET, Planeta, in aſtronomy, a celeſtial 
revolving round the ſun as a center, and changing it 
poſition with reſpect to the fixed ſtars. 

The planets are uſually diſtinguiſhed into pri 
and ſecondary. 4 . "OY 

Primary PLANETS, are thoſe which move round 6 
ſun as a center, and theſe, by way of eminence, 1 
uſually called planets. f 

Secondary PLANETS, or ſatellites, are ſuch as mar 
round ſome primary planet, as their reſpective center, in 
the ſame manner as the primary planets do round the fur 

The primary planets are fix in number, viz, Saum 
Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, Venus, and Mercury, 0 
theſe the firſt three are called ſuperior planets, becaus 
their orbits circumſcribe that of the earth; and the tw 
laſt inferior planets, becauſe their orbits are circum. 
ſcribed by the orbit of the earth. See the order, poſition, 
magnitude, &c. of the planets, repreſented Plate XXX1y, 


. 

*F rom the ſeveral phaſes and appearances of the planet, 
they are all found to be all perfectly like the moon, tha 
is, opake bodies, and borrow all their light from the (un, 

This will plainly appear from the following particu. 
lars: 1. Venus, obſerved with a teleſcope, is rue 
found full, but with variable phaſes like thoſe of the 
moon, her illuminated part ſtill turned towards the eal, 
when ſhe is the morning ſtar, and weſt, when the 

evening ſtar. And the like phaſes have been obſerved of 
Mars and Mercury. 

2. Gaſſendus rg, and after him others, have o- 
ſerved Mercury on the face of the ſun, a- croſs which he 
appeared to paſs like a black round ſpot. Horrox, in 
163, alſo obſerved Venus in the ſun, where ſhe made 
the ſame appearance. | 

3. De la Hire, in 1700, with a teleſcope of ſixteen 
feet, diſcovered mountains in Venus, larger than thoſe 
of the moon. | 

4. Caſſini obſerved two fpots in Venus; four in 
Mars, likewiſe obſerved by Campani; and ſeveral, 2 
ſeveral times, in Jupiter: and from his obſervations of 
theſe ſpots, found that they had a rotation round thar 
axes : he even determined the velocity of that rotation, 
or the period wherein it was effected, v. gr. That d 
Jupiter, g hours 56/. That of Mars, 24 hours 40 
And that of Venus, 24 hours. And ſinee the ſun, moon, 
Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and the earth, are found to 
revolve on their axes, i. e. to have a diurnal rotation: 
no doubt Mercury and Saturn have the ſame; though 
the great nearneis of the former to the ſun, and the great 
| diſtance of the latter, prevent any ſpots from being 

obſerved on them, whence that rotation might be de- 
monſtrated. ; 

5. In Jupiter are obſerved two ſwaths, or belt, 
brighter than the reſt of his diſk, and moveable; fone 
times found in one part, ſometimes in another; ſone- 
times broader, ſometimes narrower, 

6. In 1609, were firſt obſerved three little ftars, a 
moons, moving about Jupiter, by Sim. Marius; and i 
1610, the ſame were obſerved by Galileo: theſe are 19 
frequently obſerved to diſappear in a clear {ky, uber 
Jupiter happens to be diametrically interpoſed bete 
them and the ſun. Whence it appears they are void - 
light, at ſuch time when the ſun's rays, intercepten 
Jupiter, cannot be propagated to them in right lines 
and hence alſo, that, like the moon, they ate opaq® 
bodies, illuminated by the ſun; and hence agus 
Jupiter does not illuminate his ſatellites When f 
behind him, he himſelf, in that part turned 


| ſun, may be argued to be void of light. 
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- When Jupiter's moons are diametrically interpoſed 
between Jupiter and the ſun, there is ſeen a round ſpot 
\ [upiter's diſk, which is ſometimes Jarger ,than the 
gacllite itſelf, Whence it appears, that the ſatellites are 

eus bodies, illuminated by the ſun; that 8 
* 1 ſhadow upon the 133 and that the round ſpots 
5 in Jupiter are the adows of the ſatellites. Whence 
iſo, the inte: ſection of that ſhadow being found to be a 
n N the ſhad ee muſt be conical ; and therefore the 
teure of the ſatellites, at leaſt as to ſenſe, is ſpherical. 

g. The earth being between Jupiter and the ſun, if, 
it the fame time, any of the ſatellites happen to be 
between Jupiter and the ſun, it is Joſt in Jupiter's light, 
tough ſometimes appearing like a black ſpot. his 

\noMEnon has been frequently obſerved by Cuaſſini 
*1d Maraldi, who have likewiſe noted very conſiderable 
alterations in the apparent magnitudes of the ſatellites; 
for which no reaſon could be given from the diftance of 
Jupiter, the ſun, or the earth: e. gr. That the fourth, 
which is uſually ſeen the ſmalleſt, is ſometimes the largeſt, 
and the third, which is uſually the largeſt, ſometimes the 
(malle#, Hence, as the ſatellites ate illuminated by the 
ſun, eren then when emerged in 1 light, yet 
appear obſcure, there muſt be ſome alteration in their 
zrmoſpheres,. to prevent the ſun's rays bein n_ 
reflected from every part of their ſurface ; which mu 
likewiſe be the cauſe why their ſhadow is ſometitnes 
lureer than themſelves. 

Now, to ſum up the evidence. 1. Since in Venus, 
Mercury, and Mars, only that part of the diſk illumi- 
nated by the ſun is found to ſhine; and, again, Venus 
and Mercury, when between the earth and the ſun, 
appear like dark ſpots or maculæ on the ſun's diſk; it is 
evident, that Mars, Jupiter, and Mercury, are opaque 
bodies, illuminated with the borrowed light of the ſun, 
And the ſame appears of Jupiter, from its being void of 
light in that part to which the ſhadow of the ſatellites 
reaches, as well as in that part turned from the ſun ; 
and that his ſatellites are opaque, and reflect the ſun's 
light, is abundantly ſhewn. Wherefore, ſince Saturn, 
with his ring ud ſatellites, only yield a faint Jight, 
fainter confiderably than that of the fixed ſtars, though 
theſe be vaſtly more remote; and than that of the reſt 
of the planets: it is paſt doubt, he too, with his attend- 
ants, are opaque bodies. 

2. Since the ſun's light is not tranſmitted through 
Mercury and Venus, when placed againſt him, 'it is 
plain they are denſe opaque — which is likewiſe 
evident of Jupiter, from his hiding the ſatellites in his 
ſhadow ; and therefore, by analogy, the ſame may be 
concluded of Saturn. 

3. From the variable ſpots in Venus, Mars, and 
Jupiter, it is evident thoſe planets have a changeable 
atmoſphere; which changeable atmoſphere may, by a 
like argument, be inferred of the ſatellites of Jupiter, 
and therefore by ſimilitude the ſame may be concluded 
of the other planets. 

4 In like manner, from the mountains obſerved in 
Venus, the ſame may be ſuppoſed in the other planets. 

5. Since then Saturn, Jupiter, both' their ſatellites, 

ars, Venus, and Mercury, are opaque bodies, ſhining 
with the ſun's borrowed light, are furniſhed with moun- 
tans, and encompaſſed with a changeable atmoſphere ; 
ey have, of conſequence, waters, ſeas, &c. as well as 
wi 22 Gk. B. like the moon, and therefore 

ol hence nothing hinders but that the planets may 
do be concluded to be inhabited. Huygens, in his 


oſmot heoros, argues very plauſibly for the exiſtence of 


py inhabitants, from the ſimilitude of the planets 
0 2 our earth; thoſe, like this, being opaque, denſe, 
* round, heavy, illuminated and warmed by the 
wW lu night and day, ſummer and winter, &c. 
Indy * educes ſomething relating hereto from argu- 
ew 7 another kind. Thus, e. gr. it is ſcarce to be 
* > A the inhabitants of Jupiter are much larger 
1 ole of the earth; and, in effect, of the giant kind. 
; is ſhewn in o tics, that the pupil of the eye con- 
3 a ſtrong ight, and dilates in a weak one; 
"uy — ſince in * the ſun's meridian light is 
ch ieedler than on the earth, by reaſon of Jupiter's 
2 


greater diſtance from the ſun; the pupil will need to be 
much more dilat able in the inhabitants of Jupiter, than 
in thofe of the earth. But tlie pupil is obſerved to have 
a conſtant proportion to the ball of the eye, and the eye 
to the reſt of the body; ſo that, in animals, the larger 
the pupil, the larger the eye, and the larger the body; 

To aſcertain the ſizeof theſe jovial inhabitants, it may 
be obſerved, 'that the diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun is 
to the earth's diſtance from the tame, as 26 to 5; the 
intenſity of the ſun's light in Jupiter is to its intenſity 
on the earth, in a dopfieste ratio of 5 to 263 dut it is 
found by experience, that the * dilates in a ratio 


greater than that wherein the intenſity of light decreaſes 


otherwiſe, a body at a great diſtance might be ſeen as 
clearly as nearer; the diameter, therefore, of the pupil 
in its greateſt dilatation, in Jupiter, is to its diameter in 
the like ſtate in the earth, in a ratio greater than that of 
5 to 26. If then we put it, as 19to 26, oras5 to 13: 
ſince the ordinary ftature of the inhabitants of the earth 
is computed at 5 Englith teet, 4 inches and „% (which 
Wolfius tells us is his own height ;) the ordinary ſtature 
of Jupiter's inhabitants will be found 14 feet 3, which is 
very nearly the ſize of the giant Og, mentioned by 
Moſes, whoſe iron bed was 9 cubits long, and its 
breadth 4. 

In the Copernican ſyſtem, the proportion between the 
ſemi-diameters of the planetary orbits, or between the 
diſtances of the ſeveral planets from the ſun, is found by 


trigonometry ; ſo that if the diſtance of any one of 
them, as for inſtance, if the diſtance of the earth from 


the ſun be given, the diſtances of all the reſt of the 
planets from the ſun may be found : in any of the ſuperior 
planets, the ratio its diſtance from the ſun bears to the 
diſtance of the earth from the ſun is known, by meaſur- 
ing the angle of the planet's retrogtadation. 

he diffances of the planets From the ſun are found 
to be in a certain ratio to the periodical times of their 
revolutions round the ſun ; the ſquares of their periodi- 
cal times are as the cubes of their diſtances: this ana- 
lozy, diſcovered by Kepler, furniſhes us with a method 
of finding the ratio between the diſtances of the planets 
from the ſun, to greater exactneſs than can be done by 
any other method; becauſe the periodical times of the 
planets are known to great exactneſs. 

We have hitherto conſidered the phænomena of the 

heavenly bodies without regard to the accurate form of 
their orbits, which is not circular, but elliptical ; yet 
that it is very little ſo, even in the moſt excentric orbit, 
as that of Mercury, will appear by comparing their 
excentricities with their mean diſtances from the ſun. 
Thus, ſuppoſe the mean diſtance of the earth from the 
ſun be divided into 1000 equal parts; then in thoſe 
parts we have, 

In Mercury, CS: DS:: 80: 387 :: r : 4,84 
: DS n 31 9283 „ 1. 
Earth, CS: D868 :: 175 : 1000 :: 1.19 
Mars, Cs: DS :: 141 3 1524-:: 1 
E CS: DS u 250: 501 :: 1: 

aturn, CS: DS::: 647: 9538 :: 1: 19,4 
It is found by experience, that the orbits of the planets 
are quieſcent, or that the line of the apſides always keeps 
one and the ſame poſition with reſpect to the fixed ſtars : 
and the aphelium poſſeſſes different points in the ecliptic 
in the ſeveral orbits. 
That the earth's orbit is elliptical, is well known 


from common experience ; for were the orbit circular, 


the ſun's apparent diameter would always be the ſame ; 
but we find it is not, for if it be meaſured with a mi- 
crometer in winter-time, it will be found conſiderably 
larger than in the ſummer, and it will be greateſt of all 
when the ſun is in the 82 of r (which ſhews that is the 
place of the aphelium) it being then 32' 47”; whereas, 
when the ſun is in the 89 of 2, his diameter is but 31 400. 

Hence it is evident that the ſun is really nearer to us 
in the midſt of winter than in the midſt of ſummer; but 
this ſeems a paradox to many, who think the ſun muſt 
needs be hotteſt when it ia neareſt to us, and that the 
ſun is apparently more diſtant from us in December than 
in June. As to the ſun's being hotter, it is true, it is 
ſo to all thoſe places which receive his rays directly or 


perpendicularly, but we find his heat abated on N 


ef the obliquity of the rays, and his ſhort continuance 
above the horizon at that time. And, as to his diſtance, 


it is only with reſpe& to the zenith of the place, not 
the center of the earth ; ſince it is plain, the ſun may 


approach the center of the earth, at the ſame time that | 


it recedes from the zenith of any place. 

Agreeable to the ſun's nearer diſtance in the winter, 
we — his apparent motion is then quicker than in 
ſummer; for in the 89 of yy it is about 61' per day, but 
in the 89 of 95 his motion is but 57 per day. Accor- 
dingly, we find the ſummer half-year 8 days longer than 
the winter half-year, as appears by the following com- 
putation, according to the new ſtyle; 


Summer half-year includes Winter half-year includes 


In March 104 days In September 07 days, 
April 30 October 31 
May 31 November 30 
June 30 December 31 
July 31 January 31 
Auguſt 31 February 28 
September 23 March 205 
Summer-half 1863 1781 
Winter- half 1781 — 
The difference 8 days. 


For the ſun's attracting force being one part of the 
cauſe of the planet's motion, and this force always in- 
creaſing and decreaſing in the inverſe ratio of the ſquares 
of the diſtances, it is evident the velocity of the planet 
will always be greater the nearer it is to the ſun, and 
vice verſa. Hence the motion of a planet is every where 
unequable, _ conſtantly accelerated, as it paſſes 
from A by D to P, and in the other half from P to A it 
is retarded. 

Yet is this unequal motion of a planet regulated by a 
certain immutable law, from which it never varies, 
which is, that a line, drawn from the center of the ſun 
to the center of the planet, does ſo move with the planet 
about the ſun, that it deſcribes elliptic areas always pro- 
portional to the times. That is, if when the planet 
moves ſloweſt, it deſeribes the arch A d in a given time, 
and when it moves quickeſt, it deſcribes the arch bP in 
the ſame time, then will the trilineal area AS d be equal 
to the other trilineal area S P. 

To demonſtrate this, let the time in which the planet 
moves through the periphery of its orbit be divided into 
equal parts, and ſuppoſe that in the firſt part it deſcribed 
any right line AB (Plate LXXIII. fg. 10.) by the pro- 
jeddile force in any direction, and the centripetal force 


conjointly; then in the ſecond part of time it would 


proceed in the ſame right line to c, if nothing prevented ; 
ſo that Bc= AB, as is manifeſt from the firſt law of 
motion. 

Draw the right lines 8S B, Sc, and the triangles ABS 
and BcS will be equal, as having equal baſes AB, Bc, 
and the ſame altitude of the vertex S. But when the 


body comes to B, let the centripetal force act with a 


new impulſe cither equal to the former or unequal, and 
Jet it cauſe the body to decline from the right line Bc, 
and deſcribe the right line BC; draw Ce parallel to BS, 
meeting BC in C; and at the end of the ſecond part of 
time the body will be at C, and in the ſame plane with 
the triangle AS B. Join 8 C, and becauſe of the pa- 
rallels 85, Cc, the triangle SBC will be equa] to the 
triangle 8 Bc, and therefore equal to the triangle S AB. 


By the ſame way of reaſoning, if the centripetal force 


act ſucceſſively in the points C, D, E, cauſing the body | 


in each equal part of time to detcribe the right lines 


CD, DE, EF, &c. the triangles SCD, SDE, SE, 
&c. will be equal, and all in the ſame plane. 

In equal times, therefore, equal areas are deſcribed ; 
and, by compoſition of ratios, any ſums of areas SADS, 
SAFS, are to each other as the times in which they 
are deſcribed. Let now the number of triangles be 


increaſed, and their breadth be diminiſhed in inſiuitum; 


then will their perimeter A 1) F be ultimately a curve; 

and, therefore, the centripetal force, by which the body 

is drawn perpetually from the tangent to this curve, acts 

inceſlantly ; and the areas deſcribed are alſo in this caſe 

proportional to the times of their deſcription, Hence 
I 


* FOR 


the velocity of the revolving body or planet 
where inverſely, as the perpendicular let fall 
center S to the tangent of the orbit in the place gf 

planet. For the velocities in the points A. B, C a 
are as the baſes of the triangles AB, BC, CD Ne 
being the ſpaces deſcribed in the ſame time; and f. 


baſes of equal triangles are reciprocally as thei 
dicular altitudes; and, therefore, ſince in the perpen. 


is every 
from the 


v 
triangles ASB, ASC, &c. the right lines ET 
Ce, &c. become tangents to the curve in the Points A 


B, C, &c. it is manifeſt, the velocity in thoſe points 
will be inverſely, as a perpendicular from $ let fall, 5 
thoſe tangent lines produced. 4 

Hence alſo it follows, that the times in which 
arches are deſcribed in any planetary orbit are direct 
thoſe perpendiculars, becauſe they are inverſely u the 
velocities, | 

PLANETARY, ſomething relating to the planet; 

PLANETARY Sy/tem, the ſyſtem or aſſemblage of fle 
planets, both primary and ſecondary, moving in the; 
reſpective orbits round the ſun, their common center. 

LANETARY Days, among the ancients, the 
was ſhared among the ſeven 1 each, planet havins 
its day: and hence, in moſt European languages, (4. 
days of the week are ſtill denominated from the planet 
as Sunday, Monday, &c. b 

PLANETARY Years, the reſpective periods of time in 
which the planets make their revolutions round the fun 
or earth. 

PLANETARY Dials, thoſe whereon the 
hours are inſcribed. 

PLANETARY Squares, the ſquares of the ſeven nun. 
bers, from three to nine, diſpoſed magically, 

PLANIMETRY, Planimetria, that part of geometry 
which conſiders lines and plain figures, without an 
conſideration of heights or depths, in oppoſition to ſte- 
reometry, or the menſuration of ſolids. 

It is performed with ſquare feet, ſquare inches, ſquare 
yards, ſquare perches, &c. 

PLANISPHERE, a projection of the ſphere, ar in 
circles, on paper or the like. In this ſenſe, maps of the 
heavens and earth are called planiſpheres. 7 

It alſo denotes an aſtronomical inſtrument, uſed in 
obſerving the motions of the heavenly bodies; conſiſting 
of a projection of the celeſtial ſphere upon a plane repre- 
ſenting the ſtars, conſtellations, &c. in their proper {itu- 
ations, &c. Such is the aſtrolabe, which is a common 
name for all ſuch projections. 

In all planiſpheres, the eye is ſuppoſed to be a point 
viewing all the circles of the ſphere, and referring then 
to a plane whereon the ſphere is, as it were, flattened, 
This plane is called the plane of the projection, 

In planiſpheres, the plane of the projection, which is 
always ſome of the circles of the ſphere, is placed beyond 
the object which is the ſphere ; whereas a perſpective 
plane 1s placed between the eye and the object. 

Among the great variety of planiſpheres, two or three 
have been preferred to the reſt, as that of Ptolemy, 
where the plane of projection is parallel to the equator 
that of Gemma Friſius, where the plane of progreſſion i 
the colure, or ſolſtitial meridian, and the eye is in tht 
pole of the meridian ; that of John de Royas, a Spaniard, 
whoſe plane of projection is a meridian, and the © 
placed in the axis of that meridian at an infinite diſtance 
this is called the analemma. PE 5 

The common defects of theſe projections in diſtorting 
the conſtellations, and making the degrees, in c 
places, too ſmall, M, de la Hire has provided againk i 
a new planiſphere, where the eye ſhall be ſo places, à 
that the divitions of the circles projected ſhall be ſenſid 
equal in every part of the inſtrument; the plane of his 
projection is that of a meridian, 

PLANO- CONCAVE Grass, or lens, ſueh à 845 
one of whoſe ſurfaces is concave, and the otner pa 
Its concavity is ſpherical, unleſs the contrary be © 
preſſed. of 

PL ANO-CONVEX Glaſs, or lens, ſuch a glaſs, ore“ 
whoſe ſurfaces is convex, and the other plain. ” 
convexity is ſuppeſed to be ſpherical, unleſs the cott 
be expreſſed. 
PLANT, Planta, 


Planetary 


N ine 
an organical body, confiſis | 


root and other parts, and producing uſually leaves, a 
tem, branches, flowers, and ſeed, 

The parts of plants are, 1. The root, a ſpongy body, 
whoſe pores are diſpoſed to admit certain humid particles 

cepared in the ground. 2. The wood, which conſiſts 
of capillary tubes, run ning parallel from the root through- 
out the ftalk, Theſe tubes Dr. Bradley calls arterial 
vellels, ſuppoſing, that through theſe the ſap riſes from 
the root. 3. Beſides theſe, there are other larger veſſels 
diſpoſed on the outſide of the arterial veſlels between the 
wood and the inner bark, and Jeading down to the 
covering of the root, "Theſe the ſame author calls the 
venal veſſels, and ſuppoſes them to contain the liquid 
ſap found in plants in the ſpring, &c. 4. The bark, 
which is of a ſpongy texture, and by many little ſprings 
paſiing between the arteries, communicates with the 
pith. F. The pith, or pecten, which conſiſts of little 
tranſparent globules, chained together, ſomewhat like 
the bubbles that compoſe the froth of liquor, 

Generation of PLAN'Ts, Before we proceed to explain 
this ab{ruſe ſubject, it will be neceſſary to deſcribe the 
generative parts of plants, which Dr. Grew calls their 
attire, Theſe conſiſt of the male parts, called the 
ſtamina, or cives, and apices; and the female parts, 
ealled the piſtillum or ſtylus, k 

The ſtamina are thoſe fine threads which grow up 
within the foliations, ſurrounding the piſtil, as may be 
ſeen in tulips and lilies. 

On the tops of theſe ſtamina, or cives, are placed the 
apices, or little knobs, which may properly be called the 
teſlicles of flowers; becauſe they contain the farina 
ſœcundans, or ſeed 9 for the impregnation of the 
piſtillum. which may be called the womb of the plant. 

In ſome flowers theſe ſtamina are exceedingly ſhort, 
2nd in others there are none at all; but in thoſe the 
apices with the farina fœcundans, or impregnating duſt, 
are fixed immediately to the capſula, or pod, which 
contains the ſeed. * 

In other flowers, as the thiſtle and lettuce, ſeveral of 
"theſe ſtamina, uniting together, form a little kind of 
tube or pipe, which incloſes the apices, furniſhed with 
their impregnating duſt, 

The piſtil is the female part of the plant, It grows 
upright from the very middle of the cavity formed by 
the Rower leaves, which is called the calyx; and, when 
ripe, forms the pod that contains the ſeed, or becomes 
the fruit. Sometimes the piſtil is enlarged at both ends, 
in ſhape of a peſtle, whence it derives its name; ſome- 
times it is, as it were, only a fort of thread; in ſome 
plants it terminates in ſeveral branches, or horns, which 
nave their riſe from as many pods, containing ſeeds ; 
lometimes it is round, ſometimes ſquare, triangular, 
er oval, 

The piſtil, in ſome flowers, is covered at the top with 
very fine hairs, which render it ſoft like velvet. In 
others it is furniſhed with a ſort of plume; and others 
arc covered with veſicles, or ſmall bladders, full of a 
glutinous juice; but all piſtils, of whatever ſhape they 
are, have little openings at the top, which receive the 
farina feecundans;z and have alſo little channels within, 
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| the which convey the farina fœcundans to the ſeed, in order 
ard, to its impregnation. 
eye dome authors make no diſtinction between the piſtil 
Ince; and ſtylus; but Malpighi, and after him Bradley, ſeem 
to call it a piſtil, when it contains the ſeed within it; 
reing and name that part the ſtylus, which, in ſome flowers, 
ſome aries and falls off, after the impregnation of the ſeed, 
aſt 18 The uniformity and ſtructure, and increaſe between 
4, 1 animals and vegetables, as has been often obſerved, is 
nid Very aſtoniſhing; and the order and œconomy in which 
of bis they are carried on, are amazingly alike ; and, however 
1 oppoſite tome ingenious men may be to any endeavours 
25 e account for the phænomena that relate to it by their 
plan analogy, opinions are free, and, in many other things, 
e el. „ well as this, he that has no opinion of his own, ſeems 
not to bid very fair for making an improvement in natu- 
ne 0 ml Knowledge. 
. 0 Lt us firtt take a view of the ſeeds of vegetables, 
tran which are ſubjests obvious and plain to every one's 
= des, and from which we can fee vegetables grow 
ing 8 viore our eßes in their proper ſeafons, and, according 
2700 Vor. II. No. = N | | 
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to their kinds, and which no one can deny, without call 
ing his own ſenſes in queſtion, And, ſecondly, let us 
go a little back, and endeavour to ſhew how theſe ſeeds 
come to be formed and made complete and fit for being 
treaſured up, in order to their further propagation at any 
proper time. 

Every individual kind contains its own peculiar ſub- 
ſtances, always differing ſpecifically from that of every 
other kind in taſte, and all other qualities and reſpects. 
All theſe characters are proper alſo to ſeeds of every kind 
they have all their natural coverings more or leſs com- 
pact, according to their neceſſities ; their forms are 
complete and convenient; the ſubſtances they contain 
are alſo peculiarly and ſpecifically different from thoſe of 
each other in all their qualities, and their offspring pro- 
ceeds from them in the ſame manner as animals proceed 
from their parent eggs. 

Theſe are truths which we may preſume nobody can 
deny; to which we mult add another as evident, and 
that is, beſides the ſeveral ſubſtances ſaid before to be 
peculiar to every feed, there is alſo a peculiar organiza- 
tion treaſured up in each; which is no other tan the 
rudiment of the future tree or plant as it ſprung from, 
and no other, according to its kind. If this be doubted, 
here are many evidences to prove it: the ſeed of acer 
maximum contains in its pod, which is lined with a fine 
ſilky down, a plantula of conſiderable bigneſs, conſiſt- 
ing of a pedicle and two long leaves, each about three- 
fourths of an inch long, between which the viſible bud 
of another part of the organization appears ready to be 
propagated, In every one of the nut kinds, and all the 
fabaceous and pulſe kinds in general, there is a viſible or- 
ganization peculiar to each ſpecies, treaſured up in the ſame 
integuments together with the other ſubſtances proper for 
it, and, in a word, the moſt minute ſeeds whatſoever are 
furniſhed with their little organizations, however mi- 
nute they may be. Surely, when ſuch organization 
appears before us in every ſeed, which is little enough 
to be viewed clearly, it would amount to almoſt a mad- 
neſs to deny their exiſtence in the moſt minute, only 
becauſe we may not have the power to ſee them; eſpe- 
cially too, ſince in every part of the courſe of their 
growth, fructiſication, &c. as well as propagation, there 
appears to be no difference between them and thoſe whoſe 
organizations are viſible. There are multitudes of ſeeds 
which produce very large plants, and yet, from their 
minuteneſs, appear only fe duſt, as thoſe of the venel- 
loes; and a vaſt number which almoſt eſcape our ſight, 
without the help of a good microſcope, as the ſerns; and 
yet theſe have their beauteous peculiar forms and marks, 
and, without the leaſt doubt, their organizations, as well 
as their other ſubſtances. 

Now to what purpoſe are they always thus placed in 
thoſe feeds? Certainly, if the other various ſubſtances, 
contained in them, could by the help of the vis plaſtica, 
or any other concomitant or inherent power, be fo 
naked. as to produce, from' the combination of their 
particles, ſuch another tree or plant, there was no need 
of little organizations to be included with them, But 
we ſee before us daily, that it is from theſe organizations 
the ſucceſſive tree or plant is produced, let its form or 
appearances be what they will, 

Let us then behold a young tree, and obſerve how it 
puſhes forth its leaves and flowers: it is, while young, 
to be accounted but imperfect; and is only completed, 


when it has extended an entire ſet of boughs and 


branches ; after which it may grow larger, though not 


more complete, One patt is explicated regularly after” 


another, from the firſt ſhoot, till it comes to perſection; 
and when it has grown thus far, it is then, and not be- 
fore, capable of producing feeds, containing the rudi- 
ments and ſubſtance of other trees like ittelf. The 
fibres of its general organizations are otdained to grow 
into little nodes or implications, ſome to form leaves, 
ſome the calyx, ſome the petals, ſome the piftil and 
utriculus ; ſome, again, the little ova or ſeeds; each 
growing from its own pedicle, even the moſt minute, as 
well as the greateſt, and in whatſoever number contained 
in the.uterus of the tree or plant; and for the male parts, 


other fibres are terminated into apices ; and, again, from 
theſe, others terminate into minute grains, commonly 


4E called 


talled the farina fœcundans; each little grain growing 
upon its own pedicle, no other wiie than to ſee the leaves 
trees, or their fruits, growing, and, in due time, fall- 
ing off, that their uſes for which they were firſt deſigned 
ſhould be fulfilled. 
| Vegetables are fixed where they grow, and therefore 
it was neceſſary the fœcundating or male parts ſhould 
be either in the ſame flower with the female parts, or 
fituated fo near the female flower, as that the farina 
fœcundans might be conveniently and certainly con- 
veyed to it, in order to the fœcundation and propagation 
of the ſpecies. 

The diſtribution of the flowers of trees and plants are 
of three kinds: 1. Male and female parts in the ſame 
flower. 2. Separate male and female flowers alone in 
one tree or plant, and female flowers alone in the ſame 
ſpecies. The true reaſon for this variety ſeems to be, 
firſt, that the power of God might be made more mani- 
feſt ; and, 3dly, as the farina of the different vegetables 
may be more or leſs qualihed for being wafted to diſtances 
from their native place, that thoſe leſs qualified ſhould 
be placed near their female parts; thoſe more fo, at 

reater diſtances ; the forms of the ſeveral grains or glo- 

ules of the farina may, perhaps, ſhew thoſe reaſons to 
de juſt, Every part 
appear to be founded upon ſuch reaſans as are obvious 
enough to the ſhare of underſtanding we are guided by 
in this life, 

Let us now take a view of a tree or plant grown up 
ſo perfectly, as to begin putting forth its parts for fruc- 
tification; let us obſerve the apices crowning the ſtamina 
laden with the globules of the farina, the pulpy con- 
tents of each globule being the vehicle to an exalted fluid, 
which we ſhall here cal the impregnating effluvium; 
which globule is deſtined to convey it from its native 
7 4 to one of the papillz of the piſtil. Let us con- 
1 


* 


der the utriculus now, and not before, filled with green, 


ſoft, and imperfect ſeeds, juſt in à condition to receive 
the impregnation from the efluvium of the globule of 
the farina; which, if they were at this time more hard 


and perfect, they would be utterly incapable of, and | 


come to nothing; containing their fluids, which after- 
wards become a hard parenchyma to each, and the little 
organizations growing, as we have faid juſt now, and 
bearing but a fmall proportion of the whole ſeed, and fo 
blended and inveloped in thoſe ſubſtances, as by no 
means to be yet inveſtigated, This, perhaps, might 
have given occaſion to that ingenious and indefatigable 
obſerver, Mr. Tubervil Needham, ta conclude, that no 
germ was ever to be found in the uterus, till after the 
globule had impregnated it, and to ſeme others; from 
whence this geatleman, to whom the world is much 
obliged for his diſcovery of the action of theſe little grains 
of the farina faxcundans, and which has added great 
ſtrength to the ſyſtem we are endeavouring to ſupport, 
thought that the pulpy ſubſtance of the globule which 
contains the fœcundating effiuvium, produced the germ, 
and that it was not the ov um or ſeed. This would, in- 
deed, ſeem plauſible, with reſpect to the analogy be- 
tween animals and vegetables, if we could in any wiſe 
imagine the ſpermatic animals were the origins of the 
former; but, as they cannot be fo, we mutt take the 
liberty of looking upon what theſe little grains contain 
to be no other than a pulpy ſubſtance, containing the 
aura or effluvium, which conſiſts of ſuch particles as are 
capable of fertilizing or fœcundating the little organiza- 
tions now ſuſceptible of it; or, in other words, of 
adding to the organization its bt mga principle, 

If we have an eye to the condition of the ſeeds in the 
uterus, at the very time that the apice of the ſame flower 
are laden with the farina, it will be a means of abſolutely 
ſhewing that the little organization is not, or cannot be 
tranſmitted from the farina of theſe male parts, but is 
intrinſically in each feed in the uterus, growing regularly 
and gradually, as well as every other part, from the ſame 

eneral organization; for, at this time, all the parts of 
the uterus and ſeeds are green and ſpongy, capable of 
being only irrorated or bedewed by a very ſimple eflu- 
vium, to which alone they are pervious; and not in the 
leaſt to a denſer fluid, nor, indeed, to any organization, 


nature, if carefully obſerved, will | 
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any wiſe receive any foreign body; becauſe the nay 
organizations, together with all the ſubſtances naturally 
belonging to them, are now as a maſs filled with th 

reen juice ready to be impregnated by the eMyy; 
an the matter of globules of farina, every ſeed beiq 
as it were, in embryo at this time; and it is alway,” 
conſiderable time aſter the farina bas done its office, 4a 
the apices have all fallen off, that every ſeed comes to be 
diſcerned as a diſtin&t body ſupported by its own pegiq 
and growing hard and compact in its receptacle, 

Let us again only conſider, that the whole uterus, 4 
the time of” impregnation (in ſome plants) is not withiy 
a hundredth part as large as when the ſeeds come to per. 
fection, and that their growth afterwards is very prey, 
We may ago affirm, that the poppy-head, which is 2 
large body when filled with its number of ſeeds and dg 
makes but a ſmall ſhew in the center of the flower, when 
it is ſurrounded by its ſtamina and their apices, which i 
the only time of their impregnation. Let us aſk whether 
ſuch numbers of ſeeds were adventitious from without 
all ranged in their beautiful order? Are the ſeeds of 
beans, peaſe, and all other ſiliquoſe plants, adventitious 
bodies to the uterus of the flower, or do not the 
grow by their pedicles from the tree or plant; and do no 
the ſeeds in them grow from their pedicles, as well x; 
the little organizatiens in thoſe very ſeeds which actually 
grow and receive nouriſhment from the pedicles alſo? 

nd, in a word, is not this a more certain and ſecure 
method of propagation, than to commit thoſe things to 
the chance of being formed, as ſeveral authors would 
have the world believe; or that the germ ſhould be aa 
adventitious body, arriving at the ovarium, when it is in 
no wiſe fit to receive ſuch a body, nor any other ſub- 
ſtance, but an efluvium capable of penetrating the whole 
ſubſtance, and, conſequently, of meeting and impreg- 
nating the organization now ready for it. 

But the manner of the impregnation of the original 
organization of either animal or vegetable, that is how 
they are affected by the ſeveral efluvia from the male 
ſeminal ſubſtances, muſt for ever remain myſterious and 
unknown. 

PLANTAGENET, in hiſtory, a ſurname borne by 
many of our ancient kings, 

PLANTARIS Muscurus, or Tibialis Gracilis, in 
anatomy, a ſmall pyriform muſcle, fituated obliquely in 
the ham, bclow the external condyle of the os femoris, 
between the poplitæus and gaſtracnemius externus; aud 
its tendon which is long, flat, and very ſmall, ruus 
down on the fide of the gaſtrocnemius internus all the 
way to the hcel, 

— * this muſcle is wanting, and ſometimes it 
is ſituated lower down. It can have no uſe with relz- 
tion to the ſole of the foot. Till its true uſe be evidently 
diſcovered by ſome lucky obſervation, there is in the 
mean time ſome 4 to think, that it hinders the 
capſular ligament of the knee from being compreſſed in 
the flexion of that joint; doth becauſe of its adheſion 
to that ligament, and becauſe of the obliquity of it 
courſe; eſpecially fince the neighbouring portion of the 
ſame ligament ſeems to receive the ſame aſſiſtance from 3 
tendinous expanſion ef the ſemi-membranoſus. 

FLANTATION, in the Weſt-Indies, a ſpot af 
ground which ſome perfon pitches on to cultivate for is 
own uſe. | 

PLANTING, in agriculture and gardening, the 
ſetting of a tree or plant, taken up from its former place, 
in a new hole proportional to its bulk, throwing fre 
earth over its root, and filling up the hole to the level ol 
the ground. 

PLANTING of Wall-frait trees. After two years growth 
in the nurſery, ſtone-fruit, being firſt inoculated © 
| grafted, are ready for removal, which is beſt done '* 

Aober or November. 

A hole is dug two feet deep; or, if the ſoil be not be 
good, the pit is made ſhallower and earth raiſed abs 
it. With the foil dug up, they frequently mix ny 
rich ſoil or manure, 10 as the mixture be at leaſt as fl 
as the foil out of which the plant came. al 

The hole being half filled up, it is trodden down: © 
the extremities of the root are cut off, and the tree hit, 


Q 


though never ſo ſmall; having no cavity that might in 


| to the wall by cutting off ſuch branches as grow dies a 


eite 


cards or fromwards the wall, and leaving only 

- 5 unches, which are to be nailed to it. 

Lys _ the tree is ſet in the hole, as far from the 
> conſiſtent with the head's ſpreading thereon, 
1 35 2 may have the more room backwards, and 
pt - then filled up with the compoſt. | 

any? PLANTING, is a method of planting, wherein 
Py poſition of the plant br ſhoot is inverted ; 
inches being ſet in the carth; and the roots reared 
pn cchild gives the following directions for the 
mance thereof: Chuſe a young alder, elm, willow, 
3 other tree of one ſhoot that readily takes root by 
. dend the ſhoot gently down till the extreme part 
"the ground, and ſo let it remain till it has taken 
1 root, This done, dig about the firſt root, and 
x take it up out of the ground till the ſtem be nearly 
ht; in which ſtate ſtake it up. Then prune the 
- 1 erected in the air, from the wounds thereby 
ted in being dug up; and anoint the pruned part 
+ a compoſition of four parts of bees-wax, two of 
bo, and two of turpentine, rr and ap- 
x pretty warm. Then prune off al the ſhoots or 
j; upon the ſtem, and dreſs the wounds with the ſame 
poſition, to prevent any collateral ſhootings; and 
e the reſt to nature. 
PLANTING, in architecture, denotes the laying the 
} courſes of ſtone on the foundation, according to the 
afurcs. with all poſſible exactneſs. 
PLASHING of Quickſet Hedges, an operation very 
eſary to promote the growth and continuance of old 


does. 
Itis performed in this manner: the old ſtubs muſt be cut 
Kc. within two or three inches of the ground, and the 
| and longeſt of the middle ſized ſhoots muſt be left 
lay down. Some of the ſtrongeſt of theſe muſt alſo be 
ttoanſwer the purpoſe of ſtakes. Theſe are to be cutoff 
the height at which the hedge is intended to be left; 
| they are to ſtand at ten feet diſtance one from another : 
en there are not proper ſhoots for theſe at the due 
Pances, their places muſt be ſupplied with common 
kes of dead wood. The hedge is to be firſt thinned, 
cutting away all but thoſe ſhoots which are intended 
te uſed either as ſtakes, or the other work of the plaſh- 
: the ditch is to be cleaned out with the ſpade : and it 
t be now dug as at firſt, with ſloping ſides each way; 
d when there is any cavity on the bank on which the 
dee grows, or the earth has been waſhed away from 
roots of the ſhrubs, it is to be made good by facing 
as they expreſs it, with the mould dug from the upper 
tof the ditch ; all the reſt of the earth dug out of the 
ch is to be laid upon the top of the bank, and the 
er ſhould look carefully into it that this be done ; 
the workmen, to ſpare themſelves trouble, are apt to 
Tow as much as they can upon the face of the bank; 
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into the ditch again, and a very great part of the 
K undone ; whereas what is laid on the top of the 
ak always remains there, and makes a good fence of 
indifferent hedge. 
In the plaſhing the quick, two extremes are to be 
vided ; theſe are, the laying it too low, and the laying 
too thick: this makes the ſap run all into the ſhoots, 
0 leaves the plaſhes without ſufficient nouriſhment ; 
ich, with the thickneſs of the hedge, finally kills 
+ The other extreme of laying them too high is 
ally to be avoided; for this carries up all the nouriſh- 
it into the plaſhes, and ſo makes the ſhoots ſmall and 
cat the bottom, and, conſequently, the hedge thin. 
inis a common error in the north of England. The 
edges made any where in England, are thoſe in 
ordſbire ; for they are plaſhed in a middle way be- 
P the two extremes, and the cattle are by that pre- 
E both from cropping the young ſhoots, and from 
"3 through; and a new and vigorous hedge ſoon 
ps When the ſhoot is betit down that is in- 
" 2 plaſhed, it muſt be cut half way through 
| * . the cut muſt be given floping, ſomewhat 
> 5, and then it is to be wound about the ſtakes, 
| * its ſuperfluous branches are to be cut off, as 
land out at the ſides of the hedge. If for the firſt 
2 
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ich being by this means overloaded, is ſoon waſhed 


year or two the field where a new hedge is made can be 
ploughed, it will thrive the better for it; but if the ſtubs 
are very old, it is beſt to cut them quite down, and to 
ſecure them with good dead hedges on both ſides, till the 
ſhoots are grown up from them ſtrong enough to plaſh ; 
and wherever void ſpaces are ſeen, new fets are to be 
planted to fill them up. A new hedge raifed from ſets 
in the common way, penezally requires plaſhing about 
eight or nine years after. ; 

PLASTER, Empla/trum, in pharmacy, is defined to 
be an external application, of a harder conſiſtence than 
our ointments : theſe are to be ſpread according to the 
different circumſtances of the wound, place, or patient, 
either upon linen or leather, | 

PLASTER, among builders, &c. The plaſter of Paris 
is a preparation of ſeveral ſpecies of gyplums, dug near 
Mont Maitre, a village in the neighbourhood of Paris; 
whence the name, 

PLASTIC, a thing endued with a formitive power; 
or a faculty of forming or tathioning a mals of matter, 
after the likeneſs of a living being; ſuch a virtue as 
ſome of the ancient Epicureans, and perhaps the Peri- 
patetics too, imagiged to reſide in the carth, or, at leatt, 
to have anciently reſided therein; by means whereof, 
and without any extraordinary intervention of a creator, 
it put forth plants, &c. 

Some of them ſeem to be of opinion, that animals; 
and even man himſelf, was the effect of this plattic 

ower, 

PLASTICE, the plaftic art; a branch of ſculpture, 
being the art of forming figures of men, birds, beaſts, 
hſhes, &c. in plaſter, * ſtuc, or the like, 

PLAT-V E1xs, in the manege, the veins wherein we 
bleed horſes, one in the lower part of each ſhoulder, 
and the other in the flat part of the thighs. 

PLArs of a Ship, flat ropes made of rope-yarn, and 
weaved one over the other; they ſerve to ſave the cable 
from galling in the hawſe; or to wind about the flukes 
of the anchors, to ſave the pennant of the fore-theer 
from galling againſt them, 

PLATBAND Fa Door or Window, is uſed for the 
lintel, where that is made ſquare, or not much arched z 
theſe platbands are uſually croſſed with bars of iron 
when they have a great bearing, but it is much better to 
caſe them by arches of diſcharge built over them. | 

PLATBANDS of Flatings, are the liſts or fillets between 
the flutings of columns. 

PLATE, in commerce, ſignifies gold or ſilver wrought 
into veilels, for domeltic uſes, 

PLATE, in heraldry, is a round flat piece of filver, 
without any impreſſion ; but, as it were, formed ready 
to receive it; 

PLATE, is alſo a term uſed by our ſportſmen, to expreſs 
the reward piven to the beſt horſes at our races. | 

PLaTES, in gunnery. The priſe-plates are two plates 
of iron on the cneeks of a gun- carriage, from the cape- 
{quare to the center, through which the priſe bolts go; 
and on which the handſpike reſts when it poiſes up the 
breech of the piece. | ; 

Breaſt- plates are the two plates on the face of the 
carriage; one on each cheek, Train-plates are the two 
plates on the cheeks, at the train of the carriage. Du- 
lidge-plates are the fix plates on the wheel of a gun- 
carriage, where the fellows are joined together; and 
ſerve to ſtrengthen the dulidges. 

PLATFORM, in the military art, an elevation of 
earth, on which cannon is placed, to fire on the enemy z 
ſuch are the mounts in the middle of curtins: on the 
rampart there is always a platform, whete the cannon 
are mounted, 

It is made by the heaping up of earth on the rampart, 
or by an arrangement of madriers, riſing inſenſibly, for 
the cannon to roll on, either in a caſemate, or on attack 
in the outworks. 
| PLATFORM, in architecture, is a row of beams, 
which ſupport the timber-work of a roof, and lie on the 
top of the wall, where the entablatute re e to be raiſed. 

This term is likewiſe uſed for a kind of terrace, or 
broad, ſmooth, open walk, at the top of a building, 
from whence a fair proſpect may be taken of the adjacent 


country, Hence an edifice is {aid to be covered with a 
platform, 
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Platform, when it is flat at top, and has no ridge. 
Moſt of the oriental buildings are thus covered, as were 
all thoſe of the ancients, 

PraTFoRM, or Orlap, in a man of war, a place on 
the lower deck, abaft the main-maſt, between it and the 
cock: 't, and round about the main capſtan, where pro- 
viſion is made for the wounded men in time of action. 

PLATONIC, ſomething relating to Plato. 

PLAToNnic Bodies, the ſame with REGULAR Bodies, 
which ſee. 

PLaTonic Love, denotes a pure affection _—_— 
between the different ſexes, abſtracted from all carna 
appetite, and regarding only the mind and its beauties; 
or even a fincere diſintereſted friendſhip between perſons 
of the ſame ſex, abſtracted from all ſelfiſh views, and 
terminating only in the perſon. Plato's notions of love 
and friendſhip appear to be arrant chimeras, contrary to 
the intentions of nature, and inconſiſtent with the great 
law of ſelf-preſervation, into which love and friendſhip 
are both ultimately reſolvible. 

PLATONIC Year, or great year, is a period of time 
determined by the revolution of the equinoxes ; or the 
ſpace wherein the ſtars and conſtellations return to their 
former places, in reſpe& of the equinoxes, This year, 
according to 'T'ycho Brahe, is 25816; according to 
Ricciolus, 25920; according to Caſſini, 24800 years. 
This period once accompliſhed, the ancients thought the 
world was to begin anew, and the ſame ſeries of things 
to turn over again. 

PLATONISM, the doctrine and ſentiments of Plato 
and his followers with regard to philoſophy, &c. 

Plato was an Athenian, born about the year of the 
world 2625, who, after ſpending his youth in the exer- 
ciſes of the body, in painting and poetry, became a 
diſciple of Socrates, After his maſter's death he applied 
Himſelf to Cratylus and Hermogenes, till, being maſter 
of the Greek philoſophy, he travelled into Italy, where 
he learnt that of the an FThence he pro- 
ceeded into Egypt, where he became fully acquainted 
with the myfteries of the Egyptian prieſts. 

At his return to Athens, he began to philoſophize in 
the academy, a delicious villa in the neighbourhood of 
that city: and hence his diſciples were called academics, 

After his death, two of the principal of his ſcholars, 
Ariſtotle and Zenocrates, taught, the one in the aca- 
demy, and the other in the lyceum, forming two fects 
under different names, though in other reſpects the 
fame, viz. Academics and Peripatetics. 

PLATOON, in war, a ſmall body of men, in a 
battalion of foot, &c. that fire alternately, the whole 
lines being divided into a certain number for the moſt 
part advancing ſomewhat beyond the main body, in 
order either to ſupport the fquadrons of horſe, or in am- 
buſcades and defiles. Platoons are alfo uſed in the hol- 
tow ſquare. 

PLATTS, on board a ſhip, flat ropes made of rope- 

arn, uſed to ſave the cable from galling in the hauſe, &c. 

PLEADING, Placitatio, fomething ſpoken at the bar 
in defence of a client's cauſe. 

Since the Conqueſt down to Edward III. all pleading 
was performed in French, when it was appointed that 


the pleas ſhould be pleaded in Engliſ:, but entered and 


recorded in Latin. 

It is but of late years that eloquence has been admitted 
to the bar among us. 

PLEADINGS, in a more ftri&t ſenſe, denote all the 
allegations of the parties to a ſuit, made after the count 
or declaration, till iſſue be joined, 

PLEASURE, the effect of ſome ſenſation or percep- 
tion agreeable to the mind, or of the gratification of 
fome appetite, Pleaſures may be diſtinguiſhed into two 
Kinds; the firſt, thoſe which precede the reaſon, called 
popularly the pleaſures of ſenſe ; and thoſe which do not 
precede either the ſenſes or reaſon, called the pleaſures 
of the mind; ſuch is the joy ariſing from a clear per- 
ception of ſome future good, or confuſed ſenſation of a 
preſent one. 

Pleaſure and pain are no other than engines in the 
hand of nature, whereby we are directed to conſult our 
own preſervation, and avoid our ruin. 


PLEBEIAN, Pieleius, any perſon of the rank of the | 
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| laudable blood and humours than is capable of ung 
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common people. It is chiefly uſed in ſpeakine 
ancient Romans, who were divided into Ys 
knights, and plebeians, or commons, . 
LEBISCIT UM, among the Romans, a1,,.... 
by the common people at the requeſt of the tj, 
other plebeian megiltrate, without the intervens,. " 
the ſenate ; but more particularly denotes the ha 2 þ 
the people made, when they retired to tne 4,.... 
mount. * 
PLEDGE, Plagins, in common law, a ſurety 0 
real or perſonal, which the plaintiff is to find {, 
proſecuting the ſuit. 
PLEDGERY, PLEcGExr, ſuretiſhip, or an 28 
* another perſon. | * 
LEDGET, Beller, Comfreſs, Plumace's, in .\ 
rurgery, a kind of fiat tent laid over a wound, to * 
the ſuperfluous humours, and keep it clean, 
PLEGIIS ACQUIETANDIS, in law, a writ that le 
a ſurety againſt him, for whom he is ſurety, in cage 
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LEIADES, Virgiliæ, in aſtronomy, an aſſen, 
of ſeven ſtars in the neck of the conſtellation Tas 
See the articles CONSTELLATION and Tau. 

PLENARTY, in law, is when a church bene 
full of an incumbent. | 
PLENARY, ſomething complete or full, 
PLENILUNIUM, in aſtronomy, that phaſis of 4 
moon commonly called the full moon. See Moy, 
PLENIPOTENTIARY, a perſon veſted wit, 6 
wer to do any thing. See the article Amgassan 
PLENITU DE, Plenitudo, the quality of a thing thy 
is full, or fills another, 
In medicine it chiefly denotes a redundancy of U 
and humours. See the article PLETHORA, 
PLENUM, in phyſics, denotes, according to 
Carteſians, that ſtate of things, wherein every par 
ſpzce is ſuppoſed to be full of matter; in oppoſition i 
vacuum. See the article Vacuum. 
PLEONASM, Pleonaſmus, Redundantia, a four; 
rhetoric, whereby we ule words ſeemingly ſuperfu 
in order to expreſs a thought with the greater ener 
ſuch as, „I ſaw it with my own eyes, &c,” 
PL EROTICS, Pleretica, in medicine, a kind of 
medies that are healing, or that fill up the fleſh; ths 
wiſe called incarnatives and ſarcotics. See Sac 
* PLETHORA, in medicine, a greater redundance 


youu thoſe changes which muſt neceſſarily hay 
or the purpoſes of Tife, without inducing diſeaſcs. 

A plethora is cured by veneſection, exerciſe, vat 
ings, a ſharp and acrid hier, after due evacuations, ab 
by a gradual omiſſion of theſe evacuations. 

PLETHORIC, Plethoricus, a perſon abounding wit 
blood, or labouring under a piethora. 

PLEURA, in anatomy, a ſmooth, robuſt, and tn 
membrane, adhering to the ribs and to the interco! 
muſcles, and ſurrounding the whole cavity of the ti 
rax. Its ſtructure reſembles two ſacks, one of which is 
rounds one fide of the thorax, and the other the ati 
ſide; and each of them contains one of the two lobes 
the lungs : from the conjunction of theſe two face 
the pleura, in the middle of the thorax, is foriuzs 
mediaſtinum. | | 

The uſe of the pleura is to lubricate and fg 
the whole cavity of the thorax. k 

PLEURISY, in medicine, a violent pan it e . 
attended with an acute fever, a cough, and 2 03-5 
of breathing. | 3 

Dr. Mead obſerves, on the treatment of this c1\® 
that after drawing as much blood as is neceſſary, ds 
with fſreſh-drawn linſeed oil, are of great cerise! 
caling the cough; nitre, for allaying the heat; 445 
diflolvinz the ſizy blood that obſtructs the fra! cel 
wild goat's blood and volatile ſalts; and, lat 
laid on the part affected, in order to draw forth Hf 
cant humour, 

As to the baſtard pleuriſy, Hoffman ſays, . 
properly a kind of rheumatiſm, and dos 8 
bleeding unleſs the patient is plethoric, but a 
and a more free perſpiration, Lanciſi, howeY © 
plentiful bleeding in the arm, ſcarifying the poten” 
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, +... and during the cure, it is neceſſary to keep 
and K and the bowels free from ſpaſms; for 
te > purpoſe emollient clyſters are proper, with oil of 
beet almonds. 


LEUROPNEUMONY, in medicine, a diſeaſe 
artaking of the nature both of a pleuriſy and perip- 
p 


0 
vla neum 


"LEXUS, among anatomiſts, a bundle of ſmall 
cls interwoven in the form of net-work ; thus a con- 
yy 1 of veſſels within the brain is called plexus cho- 

-A 18. reticularis, or retiformis, See the article Plexus 
' 8. 

Tp of nerves is an union of two or more nerves, 
cri a ſort of ganglion or knot, 

6 PLICA PoLoNICA, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the 

| hair, almoſt peculiar to Poland and Lithuania, and hence 

8 nominated polonica. It conſiſts of a preternatural 

bulk of hair, which being firmly conglutinated and 

wrapped up in inextricable knots, and extended to a 

monſtrous length, affords a very unſeemly ſpectacle. 

When theſe are cut off, the blood is diſcharged from 

them, the head racked with pain, the fight impaired, and 

the patient's life frequently endangered, 


over another 3 as the leaves of certain plants, &c. 

PLINIA, in botany, a genus of plants, the flower of 
«hich conſiſts of a plane petal divided into five ovate 
concave ſegments ; the filaments are numerous, hairy, 
and topped with ſmall antheræ. The fruit is a large, 
»loboſe, uhilocular berry, containing one large, globoſe, 
imooth ſeed. . 

PLINTH, OrLE, or ORLo, in architecture, a flat 
ſquare member, in the form of a brick. 

t is uſed as the foundation of columns, being that flat 
ſquare table, under the moulding of the baſe and pede- 
{{al, at the bottom of the whole order, It ſeems to have 
been originally intended to keep the bottom of the 
original wooden pillars from rotting. 

Vitruvius alſo calls the Tuſcan abacus, plinth. 

5 PLINTH of a Statue, &c. is a baſe, either flat, round, 
er ſquare, that ſerves to ſupport it, 

PuxTH of a Mall, denotes two or three rows of 
bricks advancing out from a wall; or, in general, rar 
fat high moulding, that ſerves in a front walli to mar 
the floors, to ſuſtain the eaves of a wall, or the larmier 
of a chimney. | 

PLOT, in dramatic poetry, is ſometimes uſed for 
the fable of a tragedy or comedy, but more particularly 
W the knot or intrigue, which makes the embarras of any 

piece, The unravelling puts an end to the plot. 

PLoT, in ſurveying, the plan or draught of any field, 
farm, or manor, Cod with an inſtrument, and laid 
down in the proper figures and dimenſions. 

PLOTTING, among ſurveyors, is the art of laying 
cown on paper, &c. the ſeveral angles and lines of a 
— of ground ſurveyed by a theodolite, &c. and a 
chain, 

ln ſurveying with the plain-table, the plotting is 
fared; the ſeveral angles and diſtances being laid down 
0n the ſpot, as faſt as they are taken, 

But, in working with the theodolite, ſemi-circle, or 
cucumſerentor, the angles are taken in degrees; and the 
Giltances in chains and links; ſo there remains an after 
operation to reduce theſe members into lines, and fo to 
form 2 draught, plan, or map; this operation is called 
Nottipg. 

Plotting then is performed by means of two inſtru- 
ments, the protractor and plotting ſcale. By the firſt, 
the ſeveral angles obſerved in the field with a theodolite, 
© the like, and entered down in degrees in the field- 

are protracted on paper in their juſt quantity. 
the latter, the ſeveral diſtances meaſured with the 
man, and entered down in like manner in the field- 
are laid down in their juſt proportion. 

Mlethod of plotting from the circumferentor, Sup- 
I an incloſure, e. gr. A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H. 

0 « LXXIII. fg. 11.) to have been ſurveyed; and 
* eral angles, as taken by a circumferentor, in go- 
on the field, and the diſtances as meaſured by a 


gl do be found entered in the field-book, as in the 
blowing table: 
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PLICATED, ſomething folded together, one part. 
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Deg. Min. Cha. Link. Deg. Min. Cha. Link: 
A 191 0 10 95|F 324 30 7 54 
B 297 oo 6 838 98 30 7 54 
823 7 821H- 71 80 7 7 
D 325 © 6 96 K 16: 30 22 
N 


On a paper of the proper dimenſions, as LMNO, 
draw a number of parallel and equidiſtant lines. Their 
uſe is to direct the poſition of the protractor; the di- 
ameter whereof muſt always be laid either upon one of 
them or parallel thereto; the ſemi-circular limb down- 
wards for angles greater than 1809, and upwards, for 
thoſe leſs than 1809. 

The paper being thus prepared, aſſume a point on ſome 
meridiah as A, whereon lay the center of the protractor, 
and the diameter along the line. Conſult the field-book 
for the firſt angle, i. e. for the degrees cut by the needle 
at A, which the table gives you 1919. 

Now ſince 191 is more than a ſemi-citcle, or 180, 
the ſemi-circle of the protractor is to be laid downwards; 
when keeping it to the point with the protracting pin, 
make a mark againſt 191; through which mark from A 
draw an indefinite line Ab, The firſt angle thus pro- 
tracted, again conſult the book, for the length of the firſt 
line AB; thus you find 10 chains 75 links. From a 
convenient ſcale, therefore, on the plotting ſcale take the 
extent of 10 chains 75 links between the compaſles ; and, 
ſetting one point in A, mark where the other falls in the 
line Ab, which ſuppoſe in B: draw therefore the full 
line AB, for the rſt fide of the incloſure. 

Proceed then to the ſecond angle, and laying the cen- 
ter to the protractor on the point B, with the diameter 
as before directed, make a mark as c, againſt 297, the 
degrees cut at B; and draw the indefinite line Be, On 
this line, from the plotting-ſcale, as before, ſet off the 
length of your ſecond line, viz. 6 chains $3 links; which 
extending from B to the point C, draw the line BC for 
the ſecond fide. Proceed now to the third angle or ſta- 
tion, lay then the center of the protractor, as before, on 
the point C; make a mark as d againſt the number of 
degrees cut at C, viz. 216; draw the indefinite line Cd, 
and thereon ſet off the third diſtance, viz. 7 chains 
82 links; which terminating, e. gr, at D, draw the full 
line CD for the third ſide, 

Proceed now to the fourth angle D; and, layihg the 
center of the protractor over the point D, againſt 325%, 
the degree cut by the needle, make a mark e; draw the 
dry line De, and thereon ſet off the diſtance 6 chains 
96 links, which terminating in E, draw DE fot the 
fourth line, and proceed to the fifth angle, viz, E. 

Here the degrees cut by the needle being 129 24' which 
is leſs than a ſemi-circle) the center of the protractor 
muſt be laid on the point E, and the diameter on the 
meridian, with the ſemi-diameter limb turned upwaids. 
In this fituation, make a mark, as before, againſt the 
number of degrees, viz. 129 24' cut by the needle at E; 
draw the dry line Ef, on which ſet off the fifth diſtance, 
viz. q chains 71 links; which extending from E to F, 
draw the full line EF, for the fifth fide of the incloſure. 
After the ſame manner procced orderly to the angles 
F, G, H, and K; then placing the protractor, making 
marks againſt the re ſpective degrees, drawing indefinite 
day lines, and, ſetting off the reſpective diſtances as 
above, you will have the plot of the whole incloſure 
ABC, &c. | 

Such is the general method of plotting from this in- 
ſtrument; but it muſt be obſerved, that in this proceſs 
the ſtationary lines, i. e. the lines wherein the circum- 
ferentor is placed to take the angles, and wherein the 
chain 1s run to meaſure the diſtances, are properly the 
lines here plotted. When, therefore, in ſurveying, the 
ſtationary lines are at any diſtance from the fence or 
boundaries of the field, &c. off-ſets are taken, i. e. the 
diſtance of the fence from the ſtationary line is n eiſured 
at each ſtation ; and even at intermediate places, if there 
prove any conſiderable bends in the fence. | 

In plotting therefore the ſtationary lines being laid 
down as above, the off-ſets muſt be laid down from them, 
i, e. perpendiculars of the proper lengths muſt be Jet fall 
at the proper places frem the ftaticnary lines, The ex- 

F | tremes 
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tremes of which perpendiculars, being connected by 
lines, give the plot deſired. If inſtead of going round 
the field, the angle and diſtances have been all taken 
from one ſtation, the proceſs of plotting is obvious, from 
the example above: all here required being to protract, 
after the manner already deſcribed, the ſeveral angles 
and diſtances taken from the ſame ſtationary point in the 
field, from the ſame point, or center of the paper. The 
extremities of the lines thus determined, being then con- 
need by lines, will give the plot required. 

The following is a new plotting inſtrument invented 
by Mr. Henry s It is a plain ſmooth board 
about eighteen inches ſquare and three fourths of an 
inch thick, as AACD (fig. 12.) made of mahogany, 
walnut, pear- tree, or Norway oak, well clamped at the 
ends, or a braſs frame round it to prevent its warping, 
and, as much as poſſible, ſhrinking and ſwelling. 

Within fix tenths of an inch of its oppoſite ſides 

and paralle] to them and one another) are two grooves 

F, GH, cut on the face half an inch deep, to let in 
two braſs holders in the ſhape of NO (fg. 13.) which 
are each of one piece of caſt braſs, like two braſs rulers 
Joined together at right angles. The perpendicular part 
1s one tenth and three hundred parts of an inch thick, 
as at d, half an inch deep, and a little ſhorter at each 
end than the upper part which is ſeventeen inches long, 
three tenths broad, and about eight parts of a hundredth 
of an inch thick; about gwo inches and a half from each 
end of the holder, are .thick parts or boſles in the up- 
right piece, as at P and Q, through which are holes 
drilled to receive the ſcrews PS, QR, which ſcrews go 
each through a braſs plate at T and V, fixed by rivets 
on the under fide of the table, and little round nuts 
8 at a and 5) put on them, to confine them in their 

oulders in turning in the plates, that they never riſe 
nor fall; theſe holes muſt go eaſy in the grooves, to 
ſink even with the upper ſurface of the table. Then 
when the {crews enter the holes of the holders by turning 
R and S at the ſame time forward, the holders will fall 
and pinch down any papers, &c. that are under them ; 
and turning backward, will riſe and releaſe them, In 
the middle of one end of the table is a groove to receive 
the braſs W, which has the ſame ſort of ſcrew and hxing 
as the other to riſe or fall it. But the groove is qua- 
drantal, that the holder W may on occaſion be turned 
ſo as to lie all on the outſide the line E K, and to croſs 
it in caſe of high winds, for ſecuring the paper down, 
on three ſides; and a fourth might be added, but there 
is ſeldom any occaſion for it. | 

To the center of the table underneath is fixed a braſs 
ſocket, ſo truly made that the table may, when ſet, turn 
round truly horizontally : and a machine caſed with 
glaſs, in which a plummet hangs to ſet the table level ; 
or the parallel plates, or glaſs tubes of ſpirit of wine, 
- may be uſed to make it horizontal, as any one ſees occa- 
fion to fancy them. | 

To any one of the fourth edges underneath is ſcrewed 
a box . needle, ſet to the variation. 

There belongs to this inſtrument a ſtrong three- 
legged ſtaff, and an index with plain or teleſcopical 
ſights, near two feet long. 

The papers or charts for this table are to be either a 
thin fine paſteboard, fine paper paſted on cartridge paper, 
or two papers 2 together, cut as exactly . as 
poſſible, each ſide being nearly ſixteen inches and a half 
Jong, juſt as they may ſlide in eaſy between the upright 
part; and between the flat part of the holders. 

Any of theſe charts may be put in the table four dif- 
ferent ways, be fixed, taken out, or changed at pleaſure; 
any two of them may be joined together truly on the 
table, if you make each of' them meet exact at the line 
LM, whilſt near one half of each will hang over the 
ſides of the table; or, by creſting or doubling each, the 
whole of them will be within the table. And if occafion 
ſhould happen, as ſeldom it does, by creſting each paper 
both ways through the middle, four of them may be 
put on at one time, meeting in the center of the 
table. : 

Each chart is always croſſed by right angles through 
the middle, for the purpoſe above, and to make any of 
them anſwer to the guide-lines on the table I K, LM, 
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drawn quite through the center, and the 
So the grand objection of ſhifting papers is 
PLOTTING Scale, a mathematical inſtrume 
of wood, ſometimes of braſs, or other matter: w 
a foot, or half a foot Jong. g hich 
1 


Whole ta — 

obviated. * 8 g : 

nt, uſually T , 

and eithe | 

On one fide of the inſtrument are ſeven ſeveral ſe a nd 

or lines, divided into equal parts. The firſt dirilon 2 \ 
0 


« * 
7 
Cue 


that of the fifth 32; that of the ſixth 40; 
ſeventh 48; denoting the number ot 
to an inch, in each, reſpectively, 

The two laſt ſcales are broken off before the 
give room for two lines of chords. 

On the back-ſide of the in'trument is a diagonal {c;'s 
the firit of whoſe diviſions, which is an inch lon- ; 
the ſcale be a foot, and half an inch, if half a ſoct 
ſubdivided, diagonally, into 100 equal parts, At th 
other end of the ſcalc is another diagonal ſubdiviſion, * 
half the length of the former, into the ſame number q gn 
parts, viz. 100. 

Next the ſcales, is a line divided into hundredth parts 
of a foot, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. and a line of inch 
ſubdivided into tenth parts, marked 1, 2, 3, &c, 

Uſe of the PLOTTING Scale. 1. Any diſtance beine 
meatured with the chain, to lay it down on —_ TP 
Suppoſe the diſtance to be 6 chains 5o links. Draw u 
indefinite line: ſet one foot of the compaſſes at fioures 
on the ſcale, e. gr. the ſcale of 20 in an inch, and ex- 
tend the other to 5 of the ſubdiviſions, for the 50 links: 
this diſtance, being transferred to the line, will exhibit 
the & chains, 50 lioka, required, 

If it be deſired to have 6 chains 50 links, take uy 
more or leſs ſpace, take them off from a greater or leſkr 
ſcale, i. e. from a ſcale that has more or fewer diviſions 
in an inch. 

To find the chains and links contained in a right line, 
e. gr. that is juſt drawn, according to any ſcale, e. g 
that of 20 in an inch. | 

Take the length of the line in the compaſles, 2a 
applying it to the given ſcale, you will find it extend 
from the number 6 of the great diviſions, to 5 of the 


th:t of the * 
lubdivifions equal 


the firſt ſcale is ſubdivided into ten equal part * 
is prefixed the number 10, ſignifying = 25 7 Deu 
ſubdiviſions make an inch; or that the diviſions of * the 
ſcale are decimals of inches. tha bat, 
The firſt diviſion of the ſecond ſcale is likewiſe ſubd; noting 
vided into 10, to which is prefixed the number 14 " we e 
noting that 16 of thoſe ſubdiviſions make an inch oo yelve 
firſt diviſion of the third (cale/is ſubdivided in liks a T1. 
ner into 10, to which is prefixed the number 20 T. de 16: 
that of the fourth ſcale is prefixed the number 1 hs FI, 
Th 


end, ty 


ſmall ones: hence the given line contains 6 chains far 

50 links, PL 
PLOUGH, in agriculture, a well known machine mt 

for the breaking up of ground, that conſiſts of a tas, 0] 


and two large irons, namely, the coulter and ſhare; 
the one pointed, the other edged. 

The ſtructure and contrivance of the plough is various 
in various kinds of ground; the chief of which are a 
follows : | 

Diuble-wheeled PL uo, uſed throughout Hertford- 
ſhire, &c. It is one of the beſt, ſtrongeſt, and eich 
draughts of any, and ſuits all kinds of land, except ai) 
clays in winter. | 5 

Lincolnſhire PLOUGH, is very good for fenny land, 
ſubject to weeds and ſedges, but free from ſtones. 

Suſſex Single heel PLOUGH, is very wide in the breech, 
ſo that the draught of it muſt be very hard. 

Caxten or trenching PLOUGH, a plough invented tocut 
drains about Caxton in Cambridgeſhire, in {tif mit 
clay grounds. It has two coulters, one before {1% 
other, which, bending inwards, cut each fide of thx 
trench, which is a foot wide at bottom, a foot and 2 
half at top, and a foot deep; this plough is dran of 
20 horſes, | : 57 £3. 

Dray PLovGn, is the moſt common: it is fass 
without wheel or foot, of an eaſy draught, beſt in win 
for miry clays, where the land is ſoft. | 

Spani/h PLOUGH, is a kind of ſemicircle, pitches > 
one end, with the convex fide turned to the plough%® 
and the concave fide à little inclined to the hore: © 


tail is in, a right line with the ſhare, Wi 


able 


he 
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witch this plough _ one horſe, the Spaniards plow 
acres IN Aa day. 
85 he wg proven, "þ a fine light-wheel plough, 
* with two horſes will cut up two acres of their 
1 1 day. It has an iron earth- board made round- 
3 hich turns the turf better than any other plough. 
5 3 eu PLOUGH, may be uſed in any ground. 
wir PLoUGH,; in this there is one plough fixed 
one of another, ſo that by means of four horſes 
* men a double furrow is plowed. Add to theſe 
other kind whereby two furrows are plowed at once, 
4 under another, whereby the earth is ſtirred up 
va teen inches deep. : 
nb bookbinders, is a tool with which 
be leaves of books are cut ſmooth. . ; ; 
FLOUGHING, one of the principal operations in 
culture, performed by the plough. 
* his is principally either of Jays or of fallows. 
P..UGHING of Lays, is the firſt cutting up of graſs- 
for corn; which is uſually done in January, 
ent is wet, and the turf tough, ſo as to hold 
umme without breaking. 8 5 
probe NG of Fallows, or fallowing, is a preparing 


hd by ploughing, long before it be plowed for feed. 


pes a conſiderable benefit to lands, few of which 

bear above two crops ſucceſſively without ſuch 
Here are commonly three fallowings; the firſt is, 
« {won as the huſbandman has done ſowing ; and this 
te be very ſhallow, well turned, and clapped cloſe 
4... the ſecond is in June, when they go the full 

eth the third, about the beginning of 1 If 
e full of clods, they harrow it down: but ſoon 

„ k.Gze, or plow it up again into ridges, f 
Staffordihire, beſides the three ſummer fallowings, 

beir land a winter fallowing. This plowing 

Ar times Virgil recommends : 

ees demum votis reſpondet avari 

olæ, bis quæ ſolem, bis frigora ſenſit. Geor, J. 1. 
his is an ancient piece of huſbandry, witneſs thoſe 

erfes of Virgil: 

Alternis idem tonſas ceſſare novalies 

Et ſegnem patiere ſitu dureſcere campum. Id. lib. 1. 


PLUMAGE, denotes the feathers of birds; in fal- 
onry, it more particularly denotes the feathers under a 
awk's wing, as alſo a parcel of feathers which falconers 
ive their hawks to make them caſt, 

PLUMB-Ling, among artificers, denotes a perpendi- 
war line, fo called, becauſe uſually deſcribed by mcans 
f 2 plummet, 

PLUMBAGE, Plumbago, Molybdæna, in metallurgy, 

metalline recrement, ſeparated in the purification of 
0d or filver with lead, and ſticking to the ſides of the 
urr.ce, It has the ſame virtue with litharge. 

it aiſo ſeems to have been uſed among the ancients 
or black lead. 

” UMBERY, the art of caſting, preparing, and 
of lead, and of uſing it in buildings, &c. 

The lead uſed in plumbery, is furniſhed from the 
eal-works in large ingots called pigs of lead, ordinarily 
eighing about a hundred pounds a piece. 

As lead melts very eaſily, it is no hard matter to caſt 
ures hereof by running it into moulds. But the chief 
uncle in plumbery is the ſheets and pipes of lead. 

ech of caſting large Sheets of Lead. The lead is 
fled in a large furnace, uſually built with free-ſtone 
nd earth, fortified on the outiide with a maſſive of 
ards and plaiſter. At the bottom is a place ſunk lower 
n the reſt, wherein-is an iron pot to receive what may 
man of the metal after the ſheet is run. The furnace 
* 107217) above the area of the floor, as that the iron 
7 ſuſt reſts thereon. 

They heat the furnace with wood Jaid in it; that 
ey they throw in the lead pell-mell with the burning 
das to melt. 
N the furnace is the table or mould whereon the 
— 2. . catt: it conſiſts of large pieces of wood, 
fe and bound with bars of iron at the ends. 

uns a frame conſiſting of a ledge or border of 


cod two or three inches thick, and one or two high 
1 


% 
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from the table, called the ſharps. The ordinary width 
of the tables is from three to four feet, and their length 
from eighteen to twenty feet. 

The table is covered with fine ſand, prepared by 
moiſtening it with a water-pot, then working it with a 
ſtick; and at laſt, to render it ſmooth and even, beat- 
ing it flat with a mallet, and plaining it with a lip of 
braſs or wood. 

Over the table is a rake or ſtrike of wood, which 
bears and plays on the edges of the frame by means of a 
notch cut in either end thereof; and fo placed, as that 
between it and the ſand is a ſpace proportionable to the 
intended thickneſs of the ſheet; the uſe of this ſtrike is 
to drive the matter, while yet liquid, to the extremity 
of the mould. 

At top of the table is a triangular iron peel or ſhovel, 
bearing before on the edge of the table itſelf, and behind 
on a treſtle ſomewhat lower than the table. Its uſe is in 
conveying the metal into the mould; and the deſign of 
its oblique diſpoſition is that it may by that means retain 
the metal, and keep it from running off at the foreſide, 


where it has no ledge. Some peels hold fifteen or ſixteen 


hundred weight of lead, and even more, 

Things being thus diſpoſed, with a large iron ladle 
they take out the melted lead, coals and all, out of the 
furnace, and with it fill the iron peel. When full, 
they take out the coals, and clear the lead with another 
iron ſpoon pierced like a ſcumrffer, 

This done, they hoiſt up the lower part of the peel 
by its handle; upon which the liquid matter running 
off, and ſpreading on the mould, the plumber conducts 
it to the extremity of the table by means of the ſtrike, 
which the workman paſſes along the ledges, and thus 
renders the ſheer of an equal thickneſs, 

The ſheets thus caſt, there remains nothing but to 
edge them, that is, to render the edges on both ſides 
ſmooth and ſtraight. 

Method of caſling thin Sheets of Lead. The table or 
mould here uſed is of a length and breadth at diſcretion, 
only ledged on one fide, Inſtead of ſand they cover it 
with a piece of woollen ſtuff, nailed down at the two 
ends to keep it tight; and over this lay a very fine linen 
cloth. The feet of the table are uneven, ſo as to be 
moderately inclined, 

Great regard is had to the lead that it have the juſt 
degree of heat, ſo as to run well, yet not burn the linen : 
this they judge of by a piece of paper, which, it it take 
fire in the liquid lead, is too hot; and, if it be not 
ſhrunk and ſcorched a little, it is not hot enough. The 
lead being then in its juſt degree, they have a ſtrike dif- 
ferent from that above deſcribed, that ſerves both for 
peel and ſtrike to contain and conduct the liquid lead ; 
being a wooden caſe without any bottom, only cloſed on 
three ſides: it is pretty high behind, but the two ſides, 
like two acute angles ſtill Jiminiſh to the tip, from the 
place*where they are joined to the third or middle piece, 
where they are of the ſame heighth therewith, namely, 
ſeven or eight inches high. The width of the middle 
makes that of the ſtrike, which again makes that of the 
ſheet to be caſt, 

The ſtrike is placed a-top of the table; which is 
before covered in that part with a paſteboard that ſerves 


as a bottom to the caſe, and prevents the linen from 


being burnt, while the liquid lead is pouring in. The 
{trike 1s ſo diſpoſed on the table, as that the higheſt part 
looks to the lower end of the table, and the two ſloping 
ſides to the higher end. The ſtrike is now filled with 
the proper quantity of lead; which done, two men, one 
at each table, let the ſtrike deſcend down the table, or 
elſe draw it down with a velocity greater or leſs, as the 
ſheet is to be more or leſs thick, its thickneſs ſtill de- 
pending on the promptitude wherewith the ſtrike ſlides 
down the inclining mould. 
Theſe ſmooth ſheets of lead are ſometimes uſed be- 
tween the joints of large ſtones in great buildings, &c. 
Method of caſling Pipes with:ut ſoldering. For this 
purpoſe they have a kind of furnace conſiſting of a large 
iron caldron ſupported on a pretty high iron ſtand. 
The caldron is encompaſſed with a maſſive of bricks 
and loam; only Jeaving a mouth or paſlage for the 
conveyance of wood underneath and lighting the fire; 
and 
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and another little aperture behind to ſerve as a vent- 
hole. 

In this furnace the lead is melted; and to forward 
the fuſion, beſides the heating it with a fire underneath, 
they put in burning faggots along with the metal, which 
is — and laden off with the abovementioned in- 
ſtruments. ; 

Near the ſurface is a bench furniſhed at one end with 
a little mill, and arms or levers to turn it withal. A 
ſtrong girt, armed with an iron hook at one extremity, 
is faſtened by the other to the axis of the mill, around 
which it turns, when in motion, On this bench the 
moulds of the pipes are placed horizontally, and the 
mill and girt ſerve to draw out the iron core after the 
pipe is caſt. 

The moulds of theſe tubes are of braſs, and conſiſt 
of two pieces, which open and ſhut by means of hooks 
and hinges ; their inner calliber or diameter is accor- 
ding to the ſize of the pipe to be made, and their length 
is uſually two fect and a half. 

In the middle is placed a core of braſs or iron, fome- 
what longer than the mould, and of the thickneſs of the 
inner diameter of the pipe. This core is paſſed through 
two copper rundles, one at each end of the mould, 
which they ſerve to cloſe; and to theſe is joined a little 
copper tube, about two inches long, and of the thick- 
neſs of the intended leaden pipe. By means of theſe 
tubes the core is retained in the middle of the cavity of 
the mould, 

The core being in the mould, with the rundles at its 
two ends, they take up the melted lead in a ladle, and 
pour it into the mould by a little aperture at one end 
made in form of a funnel, When the mould is full and 
the metal cold, they paſs the hook of the girt into a 
hole at the end of the core, and, turning the mill with 
the hand, draw out the core. They then open the 
mould and take out the pipe. 

If they deſire to have the pipe lengthened, they put 
one end thereof in the lower end of the mould, and paſs 
the end of the core into it; then ſhut the mould again, 
and apply its rundle and tube as before, the pipe juſt caſt 
ſerving for a rundle, &c. at the other end. 

Things being thus replaced, they pour in freſh metal 
into the mould, thus repeating the operation, till they 
have got a pipe of the length required. 

Pipes made of Sheet-lead ſoldered. The plumbers have 
wooden cylinders of the length and thickneſs required ; 
and on thoſe they form their pipes, by wrapping the 
ſheet around them, and ſoldering the edges all along in 
this manner : after grating the lead well with a grater, 
they rub reſin over the part thus grated, then pour on it 
ſome ſolder melted in a ladle, or elſe melt it with a hot 
ſoldering iron, ſmearing theſe parts where they would 
, mot have the ſolder catch with chalk, or the ſoil of the 

and, 

The folder which the plumbers uſe is a mixture of 
two pounds of lead with one of tin. 

PLUME, a bunch of oftrich- feathers made up to 
ſerve for ornament in funerals, &c. 

PLruME, in falconry, is the general colour of the 
feathers of a hawk, which ſhews her conſtitution. 

PLume, Plumule, in botany, a little member of the 
ſeed of a plant, which becomes the ſtem or trunk thereof, 
It is incloſed in a cavity formed in the lobes, being al- 
moſt of the ſame colour with the radicle, on whoſe baſis 
it is ſuſtained. 

It is the firſt part that appears out of the earth, there 
being a hole over-againſt it in the membrane of the iced, 
through which it makes its eſcape, 

At its firſt appearance out of the cavity of the grain, 
it is called the bud or germ. 

It is called plume, as conſiſting of feveral pieces 
bound together like a feather, In corn the plume is that 
which, after the radicle is ſhot forth, ſhoots out to- 
wards the ſmaller end of the feed ; whence ſome call it 
the acroſpire. | 

PLUMMET, Plumb-line, Plumbrule, an inſtrument 
uſed by maſons, &c. to draw perpendiculars with, in 
order to Judge whether walls, &c. be upright planes, 
horizontal, &c. 

PLUM- TREE, Prunus, a genus of trees whoſe flower 
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conſiſts of five roundiſh concave petals, inſerted in 
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cup with upwards of twenty ſtamina: the fruit ;« ... * 
an oval or roundiſh drupe, with a longitudinal F 3 
containing a compreſſed and acute pointed nut * 
ſutures ſtanding out each way in an edge. 2 
The plum tree, it is ſaid, is a native of 2 
and the country about Damaſcus, from whe, 
were firſt brought to Italy, and from thence to = the 
European countries. 9 
As there are a conſiderable number of ſo 


we ſhall only mention a few of the beſt. ra , 81 4, 
digron plum. 2. The violet perdigron. 3. Thee * 
* 4. The myrobalan. 5. The green J ＋ 
6 e drap d'or. 7. St. Catherine. 8. Mink 


10. The Orleans: 


9. The damaſk violet. 
moſt common. 11, The imperial. 12. The mon 
theſe two laſt are good for baking, or ſweet-m 6 
to which may be added ſeveral other forts ag, 
with the damion, floe, black and white bullace, =,” 
grow in the hedges, and are fit for tarts, the damla 
in particular, They are propagated by inoculation a 
wild plum ſtocks, and may be trained either for wa 
eſpalicr, wall, or ſtandard trees. Plum trees do 9 
only produce their fruit upon the laſt year's wogd We 
alſo upon curſons or ſpurs, which come out of * 
that is many years old ; therefore on thoſe againſt wal. 
or eſpaliers, there is no neceſſity for thortening the 
branches, in order to obtain new ſhoots annually in 
every part of the tree (as is practiſed with peaches and 
nectarines) ſince the more theſe trees are pruned, the 
more luxuriant they grow, until the firength of then 
is exhauſted, and then they gum and ſpoil; therefgre 
the beſt method to manage thele trees, is to lay in their 
ſhoots horizontally as they are produced, at equal dif. 
tances, in proportion to the length of their leaves, and 
during the growing ſeaſon all foreright ſhoots ſhould be 
diſplaced, and ſuch as are to remain, ſhould be gradually 
trained to the wall or eſpalier, which will not ouly 
render them beautiful, but alſo give to each an equl 
advantage of ſun and air, and hereby the fruit will be 
always kept in a ductile growing ſtate, which they ſel. 
dom are when overſhadowed with ſhoots ſome part o 
the ſeaſon, and then ſuddenly expofed to the air and 
ſun, Plum trees require a ſoil neither too moiſt or tos 
dry, and thoſe which are planted againſt walls, ſhould 
have a ſouth-eaſt, ſouth-weſt, or weſt aſpect, which s 
more kindly for them than the ſouth expoſure; and 
ſome of the hardier ſorts may be planted againſt a nom 
aſpected wall: plums gathered a day betore they ar 
eaten, and kept in nettles, are rather finer favoured 
than freſh from the tree, when gathered in the midcle d 
the day; they are in general moiſtening, laxative, and 
emollient (except the bullace and ſloes, which are atirin- 
gent) they are alſo cooling, quench thirſt, and crear 
an appetite, and therefore they agree belt with hot con- 
ſtitutions, but they do not at all agree with thoſe that 
have weak ftomachs. In thoſe years that plums ar 
very plenty, and conſequently much caten by all fort 
of people, fluxes of the belly generally abound, which 
often turn to bloody fluxes, hence it appears that ther 
always ſhould be eaten with moderation, and ſhouls ie 
quite ripe and ſound. | 
PLUNGER, in mechanics, the ſame with the fc 


this js the 


of a pump. See the article Fox CER. 

PLURAL, Pluralis, in grammar, an epithet applied N 
to that number of nouns and verbs Which is uſed when 10 
we ſpeak of more than one thing; or that which &- E 
preſies a plurality or number of things, See Nuuttz. l 

PLURALITY, Pluralitas, a diſcrete quanti]) c 
ſiſting of two or a greater number of the lame kind; 0 
thus. we ſay a plurality of gods, &c. : i p 

Hence plurality ot benefices, or livings, is where ls g 
ſame clerk is poſſeſſed of two or more ſpiritual E a 
ments, with cure of fouls. h a 


PLUS, in algebra, a character marred thus 
uſed for the ſign of addition, See CHARACTER. 
PLUSH. in commerce, &c. a kind cf ſtuff, a 
fort of velvet knap, or ſhag, on one ſide, cry 
regularly of a woot of a ſingle woolen th;ead ” 
double warp, the one wool, of two threads twill *. 


other goats or camels hair; though there 4% 
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* "Do with that we otherwiſe call metaphyſics, 
re 


ee the article M8gTAFHYSICS. 

| PxEUMATICS is more commonly uſed among us, for 
hat part of natural philoſophy which treats of the nature 
ad properties of the air. os | 
PYEUMONICS, in pharmacy, medicines proper in 
eaſes of the lungs, in which reſpiration is affected. 
f this number are ſulphur, lungwort, hyſlop, ground- 
+. and colt's-foot : they are uled in phthiſes, aithmas, 
«+ neumonies, pleuriſies, &c. 

POA, meadow graſs, in botany, a genus of plants, 
de corolla whereof is compoled of two valves, of an 
to- acuminated figure; hollow, compreſſed aud ſome- 
hat longer than the cup, and without awns. It ſup- 
les the place of a pericarpium 3 and adheres every way 
"the ſeed, which is ſingle, of an oblong figure, com- 
eled and pointed at each end. 

This is the moſt common of all graſſes with us, and 
makes principally the green covering of moſt of our fields 
and meadows. 


note 2 larger ſort of bag, in which wool is packed up to 
de ſent from one part of the kingdom to another, he 
pocket contains uſually twenty-five hundred weight of 
wool. ; 
POD, among botaniſts, a term uſed to expreſs a peri- 
cupium conſiſting of two valves, which open from the 
baſe to the point, and are ſeparated by a membranaceous 
partition, from which the ſeeds hang by a kind of funi- 
culus umbilicalis. 
PODAGRA, in medicine, the gout in the feet. 
POEM, a compoſition in verſe of a proper length and 
meaſure. 


POESY, Pocſis, the ſame with Por TRY; which ſee. 


the article POETRY. 

POETICAL, Poeticus, ſomething relating to poets 
or poetry. Moſt * have their 2 words, 
which are never uſed upon other occaſions; whereby 
the poets are enabled to raiſe the diction into the poetical 
character with the greater eaſe. 
For want of a ſet of ſuch words in the French 
language, their poetry appears in a too familiar garb; 
and it is too reſerved, not being allowed any flights but 
what might pa(s in proſe, 

PoETICAL Juſtice, in the drama, denotes a diftribu- 
tion of rewards and puniſhments to the ſeveral perſons, 
at the cloſe of the piece, according to their ſeveral 
characters. It is controverted whether this piece of 
jullice be indiſpenſable, and, whether it may not be 
avowed to leave virtue oppreſſed, and vice flouriſhing. 

PoETICAL riſing and ſetting. The ancient poets, re- 
ferring the riſing, &c. of the ſtars to that of the ſun, 
make three kinds, namely, coſmical, acronical, and 
heliacal; each of which ſee. 

POETICS, Poetice, the laws and rules of conducting 
pieces of poetry. 

Ariſtotle's poetics is a work infinitely valued, and 
M. Dacier's comment thereon is one of his beſt pieces, 
Horace, Vieta, Voſſius, and Scaliger have likewiſe pub- 
ſhed poetics in Latin; the Duke of Buckingham in 
an and Menardiere, Hedelin, and Boileau, in 

rench, 

POETRY, Pe, the art of compoſin poems, 
which may be ach. in general, an ad — Wuoen or 
uſtrating in metrical numbers eve being in nature, 
ind every object of the imagination, for the delight and 
axrorement of mankind, 

— imitation and illuſtration ' there is this 
, rence, that he who beautifully imitates any thing, 
Aways ill : 

!s Hluſtrates it ; but not on the contrary. 
= he rules of poetry and verſifying are taught by art, 
2 acquired by ſtudy ; but this force and elevation of 
"ought, which Horace calls ſomething divine, and 
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POCKET, in the woollen trade, a word uſed to de- | 


POET, Poeta, an author who compoſes poems. See 


when bruiſed, emit a ſtrong vdour 


rived from nature; or, according to Ariſtotle, from 
ſome happy tranſports, to which that author gives the 
name of madneſs, Hence the critics conclude, the end 
of poetry is to pleaſe ; its cauſe, either the excellence of 
the poet's genius, or a poetical fury and tranſport of the 
ſoul, manageable by the judgment; its matter, long and 
ſhort ſyllables; and feet compoſed hereof, with words 
furniſhed by grammar; and its form, the arrangement of 
all theſe things in juſt and agreeable verſe, expreſſing 
the thoughts and ſentiments of the author after the man- 
ner already mentioned, But after all, how narrow are 
all theſe bounds, if we conſider poetry in the light where- 
in the works of Virgil and Homer have ſet it. This, 
which is therefore diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
greater poetry, in contradiftinction to the low and ſimple, 
or verſification, conſiſts principally in fiction, or the in- 
vention of fables, in the exprefling of things by allegor ies, 
and metaphors, and in the inventing of actions, under 
which the truths which the poet has to teach, may be 
agreeably diſguiſed. 

POINCI{ANA, Barbadoes flower fence, in bot: y, 
a plant which riſes with a ſttaight ſtalk ten or tw 1.e 
feet high, which is covered with a ſn oth grey ba c, 
and dividing into ſeveral} ſpreading branches at e top, 
which are armed at each joint with two ſting crooked 
ſpines, and are furniſhed with compound alated leaves, 
each being compoſed of ſix or eight pair of ſimple wit: 4d 
leaves, the lower p:ir being compoted of tour or five p.ir 
of lobes, the others gradually increaſing in thcir number 
toward the top, where they decreaſe, and become ſmaller ; 
the lobes are about three quarters of in inch long, and 
almoſt half at inch broad at their points, lefle::n; 
gradually to their baſe: they are of a light groen, ws 
he branches e 
terminated by looſe ſpikes or flowers, the footſtaix of each 
flower is near three inches long, the flower is compoſed 
of five unequal petals, four of which are roundiſh, and 
nearly —_ z the fifth is larger, difform and crenatcd ; 
the ſtamina are ten long ſetaceous filaments, terminated 
by oblong incumbent antheræ. The fruit is an oblong 
compreſſed pod, about three inches long, divided into 
three or four cells by tranſverſe partitions, each contain- 
ing one flattiſh irregular ſeed, The flowers are beauti- 
fully variegated with a deep red, or orange-colour, yellow 
and ſome Þots of green. 

This plant grows naturally in both Indies, and at 
Barbadoes it is planted in hedges; it is alſo called by 
ſome Spaniſh carnation, with us it is propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in a hot bed, and when come up, 
tranſplanted ſingly into ſmall pots, and placed in the 
tan-bed in the hot-houſe, where they mult continually 
remain, obſerving to water and ſhift them when neceſlary. 

POINT, in geometry, according to Euclid, is a 
quantity which has no parts, being indiviſible ; and, ac- 
cording to Wolfius, that which terminates itſelf on ever 
fide, or which has no boundaries diſtint from itſelf. 
This is a mathematical point, and is only conceived by 
the imagination ; yet herein all magnitude begins and 
ends, its flux generating a line, that of a line a ſur- 
face, &c. 

A line can only cut another in a point. 

Proportion of Mathematical Pol x rs. It is a current 
maxim, that all infinites, whether infinitely great, or in- 
finitely ſmall, are equal: but Dr. Halley ſhews ſeveral 
infinite quantities which are in a finite proportion to one 
another, and ſome infinitely greater than others. The 
like the honourable Mr. Robarts ſhews of infinitely ſmail 

uantities, viz. mathematical points: he demonſtrates 
that the points of contact between circles and their tan- 
gents are in a ſubduplicate proportion to the diameters of 
the circles ; that the point of contact between a ſphere 
and a plane is infinitely greater than that between a 
circle and a tangent; and that the points of contact in 
ſpheres of different magnitude are to one another, as the 
diameters of the ſpheres, 

PoiNT of contrary Flexure, in the higher geometry, is 
a point of a curve, wherein it is bent or inflected towards 
a point contrary to that it before tended towards, If 
the curve turn back again towards the point whence it 
firſt ſet out, this point of flexure is called the point of 
regreſſion or retrogradation. | 

4 G Poixr, 
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PoixT, in phyſics, is the leaſt ſenſible 7 of ſight, 
marked with a pen, point of a compaſs, &c. This is 
called a phyſical point, which, in reality, has parts, 
though not here regarded. Of ſuch points all phyſical 
magnitude conſiſts, This is what Mr, Locke calls the 
point ſenſible, and which he defines the leaſt particle of 
matter or ſpace which we can diſcern, and which, to 
the ſharpeſt eye, ſays he, is ſeldom leſs than thirty 
ſeconds of a circle, whereof the eye is the center, 

PoiwT, in grammar, a certain character uſed to mark 


the diviſions of a diſcourſe; See the article CHARAc- 


TERS in Grammar. 

The comma (,) ſerves to diſtinguiſh nouns, verbs, 
adyerbs, and the parts of a period, not neceſſarily con- 
need together. The full point or full ſtop ( (.) ſig- 
nifies that the period is complete, and the ſenſe quite 
finiſhed. The colon ( : ) denotes that the ſenſe is not 
ſo complete as the point expreſſes it. The ſemi- 
colon (;) ſhews the ſenſe to be leſs perfect than the 
colon, and more ſo than the comma. 

The comma need not be put between two very ſhort 
phraſes, eſpecially if they be governed in the ſame man- 
ner, and connected by a conjunction; but if two 
phraſes connected by a conjunction are ſomewhat longer, 
eſpecially if their manner of being governed is different, 
the comma muſt then be inſerted. 

When the laſt of the phraſes expreſſed in a period gives 
no expectation of another, the period is ended, and there 
a full point muſt be placed. 

In flick periods as have a member, which may be 
termed ſupernumerary, it being a part of which no ex- 
pectation is given by what preceded, and which yet de- 
pends on it, then the full point muſt not be put till after 
this ſupernumerary member, 

Before theſe ſupernumerary members muſt be placed 
a , mediate point, either the colon or ſemicolon ; and 
theſe are diſtinguiſhed by a conjunction, as yet, never- 
theleſs, but, except that. In the ſupernumerary phraſe, 
the colon diſcovers a meaning more diſengaged from what 
precedes, and a greater occaſion of taking breath; and 
ſhould therefore, rather than the ſemicolon, be put be- 
fore conjunctions adverſative, reſtrictive, conditional, &c. 

The mark of interrogation (?) is put after a period 
containing a queſtion ; and that of admiration () after 
one expreſling aſtoniſhment. | 

In ſhort, what care ſo ever be employed in obſerva- 
tions on pointing, it will ſtill be liable to difficulties, 
which are impoſſible to be wholly prevented. Theſe 
rules may, however, m general, be of ſervice to deter- 
mine in caſes where aſſiſtance is much wanted. 


PoinTs, or Vowel Points, in the Hebrew learning, 


are certain characters, which, in the writings of that 
language, ſerve to mark the vowels. 

oINT, in muſic, a note anciently uſed to diſtinguiſh 
the tones. - Hence, it is ſtill called {imple counter-point, 
when a note of the baſs anſwers preciſely to that of the 
treble; and figurative counter-point, when a note is ſyn- 
copated, and one of the parts makes ſeveral inflexions of 
the voice or tone, while the other only makes one. 

A point, among us, added to a ſemi-breve, inſtead of 
two minims,. makes it equal to three, ' 

PoinT, in aſtronomy, is applied to certain places 
marked in the heavens, and diſtinguiſhed by proper 
epithets. SEE 

The four grand points of the horizon, eaſt, weſt, 
north, and ſouth, are called cardinal points. The 
zenith and nadir. are the vertical points. The points 
wherein the orbits. of the planets cut the plane of the 
ecliptic are called the nodes. The points wherein the 
equator and ecliptic interſe& are called the equinoctial 
points; particularly that whence the ſun aſcends to the 
rorth pole, the vernal point; and that by which he 
deſcends to the ſouth pole, the autumnal point. 


The points of the ecliptic where the ſun's aſcent above | 


the equator, and deſcent below it, terminate, are called 
the ſolſticial points ; the former the eſtival or ſummer 
point, the latter the brumal or winter point. 

PoiNTsS of the Horizon or Compaſs, in navigation and 
geography, are certain points formed by the interſeRions 
of the horizon with the vertical circles. The number 
of theſe points is really infinite, though in practice we 


| which has the extremities turned off into points by 


—_ 


Por Ax Projection, is a repreſentation of the earch of 


N01. 


| only diſtinguiſh 32 of them : theſe are ſhewn by ;;,;. p 
lines drawn from a point aſſumed in a horizontal plane 1 
Each point is an arch of 119 15', which is ſubdivide 4 n 
into half and quarter points. * 
Theſe points of the compaſs are divided into carding 2 
and collateral. 5 
Cardinal Pol x rs, Cardines Mundi, are the interſe&ion; : 
of the horizon and meridian, called the north and ſouth 25 
points; and the interſections of the horizon with the T p. 
prime vertical, called the eaſt and weſt ; and they ate 2 vt 
quadrant, or go degrees diſtant from each other, 4 th 
Collateral or intermediate POINTS, are thoſe lying be. en 
tween the cardinal points, which are either prim ile 
namely, thoſe equidiſtant from the cardinals, as north. The 
eaſt, ſouth-weſt, &c. or ſecondary ; which are again the | 
either of the firſt order, namely, ſuch as are equidiſtane ker 
from a cardinal and the next primary, as north north. i pe 
eaſt; or of the ſecond order, that is equidiſtant between the f 
a primary and firſt ſecondary, as north-eaſt by north. oh 
The primary collateral points, therefore, are 450 pe 
diſtant from the cardinals ; the firſt ſecondaries 220 30 bon 
from the cardinal and next primary collateral, &c. * 
Poixr, among ſeamen, alſo denotes a cape or head. . be. 
land, jetting out into the ſea, Pc 
PoixT, is alſo an iron or ſteel inſtrument, uſed with art 
ſome variety in ſeveral arts. Pp 
Engravers, etchers, cutters in wood, &c. uſe points to midd 
trace their deſigns, on the copper, wood, ſtone, &c. pe 
Pol Nr, in the manufactories, is a general term, uſed init 
for all kinds of laces, wrought with the needle; ſuch ae peel 
the point de Venice, point de France, point de Po 
Genoa, &c. which are diſtinguiſhed by the particulu the | 


ceconomy and arrangement of their points, 

PoixT, in poetry, denotes a lively briſk turn or con- 
ceit, uſually found or expected at the cloſe of an epigram, 

PoinT-BLANK, in gunnery, denotes the ſhot of a gun 
levelled horizontally. 

POINTED, in heraldry. A croſs pointed, is that 


ſtraight lines. 

POINTING, in grammar, the art of dividing a 
diſcourſe, by points, into periods and members of periods, 
in order to thew the proper pauſes to be made in reading, 
and to facilitate the pronunciation and underſtanding 
thereof. 

PoINTING, in war, the levelling a cannon, or mortar, 
ſo as to play againſt any certain point. 

PornTING, among ſeamen, marking on the chart in 
what part or place the veſſel is. 

PoixTING the Cable, in the ſea- language, is untwiſting 
it at the end, leſſening the yarn, twiſting it again, and 
making all faſt with a piece of marline, to keep it from 
ravelling out. 

POISON, in medicine, a malignant quality in ſome 
animal, vegetable, or mineral body, which renders it hurt- 
ful, and even mortal, to thofe who take it. 

To PorsoN a Piece of Ordnance, implies the ſame 3s 
to clog or nail it up. 3 
POISONING, in law, the crime of adminiſtring pot- 
ſon to a perſon whereby he dies. By a law of Henry VIII. 
it was made a ſort of treaſon, and the puniſhment was 
to be put alive in a caldron of water, and boiled to death. 
It is now only felony without benefit of clergy, 1 tie 
perſon die of the poi ſon within a year and a day. 

POLAR, ſomething relating to the poles of tte 
world. | ; : 

Pol Ax Circles, are two leſſer circles of the {phere, 
parallel to the equator, at the diſtance 23* 30 from each 
pole, particularly denominated from their reſpective 
neighbouring poles, the arctic and antarctic. 

Ber an Dials, are ſuch dials whoſe planes are pa 
to ſome great circle paſting through the poles, or to r. 
one of the hour circle, ſo that the pole is neither elevate 
above, nor depreſſed below the plane. Such dial, _ 
fore, can have no center; and, conſequently, its ity. 
ſubſtyle, and hour lines are parallel, 


rallel 


heavens, projeted on the plane of one of the polar 


circles. 


having poles. 


POLARITY, the quality of a thing conſidered a8 
POLz, 


in aſtronomy, one of the extremities 
POLE, _ the ſphere revolves, according to the 


df the 2X 
col | ly em. 2 
* oe points, each go degrees diſtant from the 


d the poles of the world. 

n "4 phy, the a of the earth's axis, 
or - of the — on the ſurface of our globe, through 
| is paſſes. 
a 2 1 enen a point equally diſtant from every 

of the circumference of a great circle of the ſphere, 
30 center is in a plain figure; or it is a point go de- 
= Jiſtant from the plane of a circle, and in a line, 
an the axis, paſſing perpendicularly through the center, 
The zenith and nadir are the poles of the horizon ; and 
the poles of the equator are the ſame with thoſe of the 


ſpnete. 


be ſphere 289 30 diſtant from the poles of the world, 

10 150 diſtant from every part of the ecliptic. 

1 in magnetics, are two points in a loadſtone, 
1eigonding to the poles of the world ; the one point- 

6 i» the north, the other to the ſouth, See the 

«cle MAGNET. 50s 

q . = Vertex of a Glaſs, in optics, is the thickeſt 

art of a convex, or the thinneſt of a Concave glaſs It 

the glaſs be truly ground, the pole will be exaC 

middle of its ſurface. 5 

pol k, Perch, or Rod, in ſurveying, is a meaſure con- 

taining ſixteen feet and a half, otherwiſe called a rod or 

e ch. 5 i 

l pol k. or pslar Star, is 2 ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, 

the laſt in the tail of Urſa minor. EN 

[ts longitude Mr. Flamſtead makes 24 14' 41 ; its 

Jatitude 66% 4 11“. 

The nearneſs of this ſtar to the pole, whence it hap- 

pens that it never ſets, renders it of vaſt ſervice in navi- 

gation, &c. for determiniag the meridian line, the 

levation of the pole, and, conſcquently, the latitude of 

the place, &c. 


ſpecially thoſe in divinity. : 
POLEMOSCOPE, in optics, an oblique kind of 
proſpective glaſs, contrived for ſeeing of objects that do 
ot lie directly before the eye, It was invented by He- 
elius in 1037. h 
Something of this kind are now known among us, 
uader the name of ogling-glaſſes, or opera- glaſſes, 
arough which one ſees a perſon, in appearing to look 
at another. 
PULICY, or Polity, the regulations preſcribed for 
e conduct and government of ſtates and communities. 
In general, policy is oppoſed: to barbariſm. ; 
dome divide policy into agoranomy, that relating, to 
Fairs of merchandize; and aſtynomy, that concerning 
he judiciary government of the citizens: ſome add a 
ud branch, namely, that relating to the eccleſiaſtical 
povernment, . | : 
POLICY of Inſurance, or Aſſurance , of Ships, is a con- 
act in writing, whereby a perſon, commonly called a 
droker, takes upon himſelf the riſks of a ſea-voyage, 
bliging himſelf to make good the loſſes and damages 
nat may befal the veſſel, its equipage, tackle, victualling, 
Ling, &c. either from tempeſts, ſhipwrecks, pirates, 
ue, war, &c. in part or in whole, in conſideration of 
ceitun ſum of ſeven, eight, or ten per cent. more 
7 leſs, according to the riſk run; which ſum is 
ud down to the afſurer by the aſſuree upon his ſign- 
12 the policy. 
Hare are ſome inſurances for the going, ſome for the 
"umn, and ſome for both. 
A policy contains the name and dwelling of the perſon 
ured, h.s quality, whether as proprietor or agent ; the 
icts, names of the veſſel and of the maſter ; thoſe of 
de place where the goods are to be loaden or unloaden ; 
"© ports whence and whither; the time, the riſk, and 
ne conditions. 

if the veſſel or merchandizes inſured be loſt, the in- 
dee muſt notify the ſame by an act in form, declaring 


* urrenders the whole to the aſſurer, on his paying the 


ums in the time expreſſed, 


* g7and mart for the inſurance of ſhips is the City 
i 


* 


por ks of the Ecliptic, are two points on the ſurface of 


ly in the 


PUJLEMICAL, is applied to books of controverſy, | 


| 


* 


POL 


of Amſterdam. It is here, that not only the Dutch 
traders inſure their veſſels, but the generality of mer- 
chants of, other countries. 

PoLicy of 8 ＋ Hofer is an inſtrument formed 
on the model of that for veſſels; whereby a perſon, or 
community of perſons, take on themſelyes the riſks and 
damages that ma befal houſes, their furniture, in whole 
or in part, &c. from fire, on conſideration of a certain 
ſum of money to be paid by the aſſuree, according to the 
terms of the agreement, 

We have ſeveral ſocieties erected into corporations for 
that very purpoſe. 

Policy of Inſurance for Lives, is an inſtrument 
whereby an aſſurance- broker, or ſociety of perſons 
erected into a corporation, &c, oblige themſclyes to pay 
a certain ſum of money upon the death of a perſon 
whoſe life they aſſure, in conſideration of the affurec's 
paying down quarterly a guinea, or fo, to the aſſurers, 
during the life of the ſaid perſon aſſured, 

The policy is under the ſeal of the office, and intitles 
the aſſignees, heirs, or executors, &c. of the perſon in 
whoſe favour it was granted, to make good the claim, 
according to the tenor of the articles or by-laws of the 
ſociety, | 

POLISHER, or BURNISHER, an inftrument uſed for 
poliſhing and burnifhing gold, filver, and other metals, 
when gilt or filvered, or any other matters proper to 
take a poliſh, 

The gilders uſe an iron poliſher to prepare their me- 
tals before gilding, and the blood-ſtone to give them 
the bright poliſh after gilding. 

The poliſher uſed by the makers of ſpurs and bits, &c. 
is partly iron, partly feel, and partly wood ; it conſiſts 
of an iron bar with a wooden handle at one end, and a 
hook at the other, to faſten it to another piece of wood 
held in the vice, while the operator is at work, In the 
middle of the bow, withinſide, is what is properly called 
the poliſher, being a triangular piece of ſteel with a tail, 
whereby it is rivetted to the bow. 

The poliſhers, among cutlers, are a kind of wooden 
grind-ftones made of walnut-tree, about an inch thick, 
and of a diameter at pleaſure, which are turned round 
by the great wheel; upon theſe they ſmooth and poliſh 
their works with emery and putty, 

The poliſhers for glaſs conſiſt of two pieces of wood; 


the one flat covered with old hat, the other long and 
half- round faſtened on the former, whoſe edge it exceeds 


on both ſides by ſome inches, which ſerve the workmen 
to take hold of, and to work backwards and forwards by. 

The poliſhers, uſed by ſpectacle- makers, are pieces of 
wood a foot long, ſeven or ei ht inches broad, and an 
inch and a half thick, covered with old beaver hat, 
whereon the 
ſpectacle- glaſſes are to be ſet in. 


POLISHING, the art of giving a gloſs to a things 


as a precious ſtone, marble, glaſs, mirrour, &c. 
POLISHING and grinding of Glaſſes, &c. In order to 
grind plate-glaſs, they lay it horizontally upon a flat 
ſtone table, made of a very fine-grained free-ſtone ; and, 
for its greater ſecurity, they plaiſter it down with lime 
or ſtucco: for, otherwiſe, the force of the workmen, or 
the motion of the wheel with which they grind, would 
move it about. This ſtone table is ſupported by a ſtrong 
frame made of wood, with a ledge quite round its edges, 
riſing about two inches higher than the glaſs. Upon 
this glaſs, to be ground, is laid another rough glaſs, not 
above half fo big, and fo looſe as to ſlide upon it; but 
cemented to a wooden plank to guard it from the injury 
it muſt o herwiſe receive from the ſcraping of the wheel, 
to which this plank is faſtened; and from the weights 
laid upon it to promote the grinding, or triture of the 
glaſſes, The whole is covered with a wheel made of 
hard light wood about ſix inches diameter; by pulling 
of which backwards and forwards alternately, and ſome- 
times turning it round, the workmen, who always ſtand 
oppoſite to each other, produce a conſtant attrition be- 
tween the two glaſſes, and bring them to what degree of 
ſmoothneſs they pleaſe, by firſt pouring in water and 
coarſe ſand ; after that a finer ſort of ſand, as the work 
advanceth ; till at laſt you muſt pour in the powder of 
ſmalt. As the upper or incumbent glaſs poliſhes and 
grows 


poliſh the ſhell and horn- frames their 


| 
6 
; 


4 ſmoother, it muſt be taken away, and another 
rom time to time put in its place. ; 

This engine is called a mill by the artiſts, and is uſed 
only in the grinding of the largeſt ſize glaſſes: for, in 
the grinding of the leſſer glaſſes, they are content to 
work without a Wheel, and to have only four wooden 
handles faſtened to the four corners of the ſtone which 
loads the upper plank, by which they work it about. 

When the gririder has done his part, who finds it 
very difficult to bring the glaſs to an exact plainneſs, it 
is turned over to the care of the poliſher, who, with the 
fine powder of Tripoli ſtone or emery, brings it to a 
perfect evenneſs and luſtre, The inſtrument made uſe 
of in this branch, is a board furniſhed with a felt and 
a ſmall roller, which the workman moves by means of 
a double handle at both ends. The artiſt, in working of 
this roller, is aſſiſted by a wooden hoop or ſpring, to the 
end of which it is fixed ; for the ſpring, by conſtantly 
bringing the roller back to the ſame points, facilitates 
the action of the workman's arm. 

Explanation of Plate LX XIV. repreſenting the manner 
7 Re Hing gla 4. 

he upper compartment of the plate repreſents 2 
olaſs-poliſher's ſhop, with the men at work. 

Fig. 1. The poliſhing table. A, A, the table. B, B, 
the croſs pieces. C, C, the legs, or ſupporters of the 
table. D, D, blocks of hard free-ftone. E, E, plates of 
glaſs. F, F, the poliſhers. G, G, the handles of the 
poliſhers. H, H, &c. the ſprings. I, I, the bends or 
joints in the ſprings. K, K, the ſhelf, or ſuperior table. 
I, L, the ſupporters of the ſhelf. 

* 2. The glazing-ſtone. A the ſtone, B the plate 
of glaſs. | 

ig. 3. The veſſel containing the emery, tripoli, &c. 
A, the veſſel; B, the ſpatula for taking it out. 

Fig. 4. The ſuperior part of the ſpring. A, the upper 
extremity ; B, the point where it is joined to the inferior 
or lower part. 

Fig. 5. The lower part of the ſpring. A, the part 
where it is joined to the poliſher ; B, the place where it 
is joined to the upper part. 

Fig. 6. The box or hoſe by which the two parts of 
the Grin are joined together, 

Fig. 7. The needle of the ſpring. A, its head; B, 
its point. 

Fig. 8. A bruſh. OI 

Fig. 9. The poliſher. A, the groove for the handle. 

Fig. 10. The handle. 

Fig. 11. A poliſher covered with cloth. 


POLITICAL, ſomething relating to policy or civil 
government. | 

PoLiTICAL Arithmetic, is the application of arith- 
metical calculations to political ſubjects, as the public 
revenues, number of people, extent and value of lands, 
taxes, trade, manufactures, &c. of any commonwealth. 

Major Grant, in his obſervations on the bills of mor- 
tality, computes that there are 39,000 ſquare miles of 
land in England; that in England and Wales there are 
4,600,000 ſouls; that the people of London are about 
640,000, and one fourteenth part of the people of Eng- 
land. That in England and Wales are about 10,000 
pariſhes, and 25 millions of acres, being about 4 acres 
to every head. That but 64 out of a hundred of the 
children born are living at 6 years old; but 40 at 16; 
but 5 fr 26; but 16 at 36; but 10 at 46; but 6 at 
56; but 3 at 66; but fat 76. And that London 
doubles itſelf in about 64 years. 

Sir William Petty, in his diſcourſe about duplicate 
proportion, ſays, that it is found by experience that 
there are more perſons living between 16 and 26 than of 
any other age; and thence he infers that the ſquare 
roots of every number of men's ages under 16 ſhew the 
proportion of the probability of ſuch perſons reaching 
the age of 70. 

Thus, it is 4 times more likely, that one of 16 years 
of age lives to be 70, than a child of one year old; it is 
thrice as probable that one of ꝙ years lives to be 70, as 
ſuch a new-born child, &c. That the odds is 5 to 4, 
that one of 25 dies before one of 16; and fo on as the 
ſquare roots of the ages, 

| I 


Py 


_— 
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| great toe, according as either manus or pedis is adde 


the jus trium liberorum, &c. among 


Dr, Halley has made a very exact eſtimate of th, i 
grees of the mortality of mankind from a curious tas 
of the births and burials at the city of Breſlau, the... 
tal of Sileſia, with an attempt to aſcertala the price, 
annuities upon lives. See the Phileſophical Tranſad p 

From the whole he makes the two followin iy 
good obſervations: 1. How urjuſtly we uſe to 5 
of the ſhortneſs of our lives; for that it appears tha 
half of thoſe that are born, do not live above 1+ J 
and, 2. That the growth and increaſe of manking; 
not ſo much ſtinted by any thing in the nature of tþ 
ſpecies, as it is from the curious difficulty moſt 
make of venturing on the ſtate of marriage ; and thay 
fore, that celibacy ought to be every way diſcoii 
all wiſe governments; and thoſe who have numem 
families of children encouraged by good laws, ſuch z 
e Romans. 

OLITICS, Politice, is a part of ethics, and conſhh 
in, the governing of ſtates, for the maintenance of d 
public 1015 order, and good morals. 

POLIUM, PoLey, a medicinal plant, which i; 
in —_— in the treacle of Andromachus. 

t reſiſts putrefaction, provokes urine, removes &. 
ſtructions of the menſes, "ng cures the 3 — : 
infuſion of the leaves and flowers is beneficial in lethaꝶ 
diſorders, and, conſequently, in epilepſies. What ts 
polium of the ancients was, we know not. It is aid g 
be beneficial againſt the bites of poiſonous animals, 

POLLARD, among hunters, a ſtag or male 4 
which has caſt his head. OR. | ; 

PoLLARD, Pellenger, in agriculture, denotes ful 
trees as have been frequently topped, in contradiſtindig 
to timber-trees. 

POLLEX, in anatomy, denotes either the thumbt 


tO it. 

POLLUTION, in general, fignifies defilement, 
the rendering a perſon, or place, unclean or unholy. 

PoLLUTION, in medicine, a diſeaſe which conſiſsiy 
an involuntary emiſſion of the ſeed in the time of ley, 

POLLUX, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the (ecoal 
magnitude in the conſtellation Gemini, or the twins, 

he ſame name is alſo given to the hindermoſt twi 
or poſterior part of the ſame conſtellation, 

OLVERINE, in commerce, the aſhes of the} 
kali, preſerved for the uſe of making glaſs. 

POLIACANTHA, in botany, fame with the 
carduus, or thiſtle ; which ſee. 

POLY ADELPHIA, the name of the eigh 
claſs in the Linnzan Syſtem of Botany, and conſita d 
ſuch plants whoſe flowers are hermaphrodite, and fu 
niſhed with ſeveral ſets of united ſtamina in each. 

Of this claſs is the citron, orange, lemon, St. John's 
wort, &c. 

POLYANDRIA, the name of the thirteenth cab 
of plants in the Linnzan Syſtem of Botany; compre 
hending ſuch plants whoſe flowers are hermaphrodi 
and furniſhed with many ſtamina, or male parts, 
each; theſe always exceed the number of twenty, 
are inſerted in the receptacle. | 

To this claſs belong the piony, larkſpur, com 
columbine, helebore, with ſeveral other gener; 
fruits of ſome of them are of a poiſonous _ 

POLYAN THUS, in botany, a beautiful gar en flo 
of the primroſe kind; the varieties of this are innum 
rable, being produced from ſeeds, which ſhould be fn 
in February, either in borders, boxes, or pots, ® 
ſhould have an eaſt aſpect, ſo as to be ſhaded from i 
heat of the day; in Ma they will be fit to be plant 
out for good, which ſhould be in a ſhady bord 
ſtrong rich earth, at about fix inches aftnder, * 
ſucceeding ſpring they will ſhew their bloſſoms, e 
their 2. may be judged of. 0 

As the properties of a good polyanthus are im! 
thoſe of the auricula, we, — to prevent puny 
refer the reader to the article AUR IIA, Wh 
are fully explained; | lt 

POLYCARPON, in botany, a genus of ry 
whoſe flower conſiſts of five oblong, emarginate , 
ſhort petals, with three ſlendef filaments top” _ 
roundith anther ; the fruit is an ovate unilocv's 10 
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(ule, opening with three valyes, and contains a number 

8. 

8 oi YCHREST,, in pharmacy, a medicine that 
ſerves for many uſes, or that cures many diſeaſes, 
% PoLYCHREST, a compound ſalt, made of equal 

— ſalt-petre and ſulphur, laid on a red-hot crucible, 
PPOLYCNEMUM, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower bath no corolla; the cup is formed of five 
ect, lanceolated, pointed leaves, with three capillary 
dlaments, topped with obtuſe antherm. : the ſeed, which 
ſucceeds the 22 — ſcarce any covering, or at molt 

ery thin membrane. 
- OLY 3JALA, milk-wort, in botany, a genus of 
plants, producing papilionaceous flowers; the fruit is a 
turbinated een 2 po 2 two cells and two 
each containing an ovate ſeed, 

* opa. vulgart grows naturally in many parts 
of England; it hath a perennial woody root, with three 
or four trailing herbaceous ſtalks, furniſhed with linear 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves; the flowers are produced at the top 
of the ſtalks, and are of a blue, purple, or white colour, 
[t is ſuppoſed, that cattle which feed on this plant, 
give a greater quantity of milk than uſual ; and there- 
fore it is reckoned good for nurſes for the ſame purpoſe. 
poly ALA VIRGINIANA, rattle-ſnake-root, is a ſpe- 
cies of the former; it grows naturally in many parts of 
North-America. The root of this plant is perennial, 
and compoſed of ſeveral fleſhy fibres, variouſly bent or 
contorted ; it is yellowiſh without, but white within, 
and has an acrid bitteriſh taſte, but ſomewhat aromatic : 
from the root ariſe three or four branching ſtalks, 

which grow erect, upwards of a foot high, and furniſhed 
with oblong, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed alternately ; 
the flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the ends of 
the branches; theſe are ſmall and of a white colour. 

The root of this ſpecies is looked upon, in America, 
as a ſpecific againſt the bite of the rattle-ſnake, and has 
been long uſed by the Senega Indians for that purpoſe, 
which, if taken in time, is an infallible remedy : the 
Indians, when they travel in the woods, carry about 
them this root in powder, leſt they ſhould be bit by the 
rattle-ſnake, and whenever this 2 ns, they take a 
quantity of the powder inwardly, and apply ſome of it 
to the part bitten, which is a certain cure, and of late 
years it hath been uſed by the inhabitants of Virginia in 
pany diſorders, which are occaſioned by a thick ſizy 
blood; ſo that the root of this plant, when its virtues 
are fully gary may. become one of the moſt uſeful 
medicines yet diſcovered. 

POLIGAMIA, in botany, the name of the twenty- 
third claſs of plants in the Linnzan ſyſtem ; compre- 
hending thoſe which produce (either upon the ſame or 
cifferent plants) hermaphrodite flowers, and alſo flowers 
of _ ſex only, be it male or female, or flowers of 
each ſex. 

Of this claſs there are three orders or ſubdiviſions, 
whereof 8 conſiſts of ſuch er plants as 
contain the different kinds of flowers on different parts 
of the ſame plant, and hence called polygamia- monoetia; 
ſuch are the plantain-tree, white helebore, maple, orach, 
de. the ſecond order comprehends ſuch polygamious 
plants as have their different flowers not on the ſame 
individual plant, but on diſtinct ones of the ſame ſpecies, 
2nd hence called polygamia dioecia; of this order are 
the aſh, amber-tree, ginſeng, &c. The third order, 
_— Po'ygamia-trivects, comprehends ſuch plants as 
ve the polygamy on three diſtin plants; this order 
contains but one genus, which is the 3 
. POLYGAMY, a plurality of wives or huſbands, 
in the poſſeſſion of one man or woman, at the ſame time. 

POLYGLOTT, woxu/Aorke, among divines and critics, 
Chiefly denotes a bible printed in ſeveral languages. In 
theſe editions of the holy ſcriptures, the text in each 
"nguage is ranged in oppoſite columns. The firſt poly- 


1517, which contains the Hebrew text, the Chaldee 
praphraſe on the Pentateuch, the Greck verſion of the 
and the ancient Latin verſion. After this, there 
were many others, as the bible of Juſliniani, biſhop of 
ebio, in Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, and Arabic; 


plott bible was that of Cardinal Ximenes, printed in 


and Latin ; Plantin's polyglott bible, in Hebrew, Chal- 
dee, Greek, and Latin, with the Syriac verſion of the 
New Teftament ; M. le Jay's. bible, in Hebrew, Sama- 
ritan, Chaldee, Greek, Syriac, Latin, and Arabic , 
Walton's polyglott, which is a new edition of Le Jay's 
polyglott, more correct, extenſive, and perfect, with 
ſeveral new oriental verſions, and a large collection of 
various readings, &c. 

POLYGON, in geometry, a figure with many fides, 
or whoſe perimeter conſiſts of more than four ſides at 
leaſt: ſuch are the pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, &c. 
See the articles PENTAGON, HEXAOGON, &c, 

PoLYGon, in fortification, denotes the figure of a 
town, or other fortreſs. 

The exterior or external polygon is bounded by lines 
drawn from the point of each baſtion, to the points of 
the adjacent baſtions. 

And the interior polygon is formed by lines joining 
the centers of the baſtions. | 
Line of Pol Gos, on the French ſectors, is a line 
containing the homologous ſides of the firſt nine regular 
polygons inſcribed in the ſame circle; that is, from an 
equilateral triangle, to a dodecagon. 


POLYGONAL Numstss, are fo called, becauſe 


the units whereof they conſiſt may be diſpoſed in ſuch a 


manner, as to repreſent ſeveral regular polygons. See 
the article NUMBER, 

The fide of a polygonal number is the number of 
terms of the arithmetical progreſſion that compoſe it; 
and the number ot angles is that which ſhews how many 
angles that figure. has, whence the polygonal number 
takes its name. f 

POLYGONATUM, Solomon's ſeal, in botany, is 
ranked by Linnæus among the convallaria, See the 
article CONVALLARIA. 

The root of this plant is a famous vulnerary ; for be- 
ing applied in form of a poultice, it not only heals freſh 
wounds, but takes away the marks of bruiſes, &c. 

POLYGONUM, knot-graſs, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower is apetalous, but the cup is of a 
turbinated form, coloured withinſide, and divided into 
five oval ſegments at the limb; there is no pericarpium, 
but the ſeed, which is ſingle, three-cornered, and pointed, 
is contained in the cup. 

To this genus Linnzus has joined the biſtorta, per- 
ſecaria, and fagopyrum of Tournefort, An infuſion of 
the common knot-graſs is a valuable aſtringent medicine 
in hæmorrhages of all kinds. 

POLYGYNIA, amongſt botaniſts, an order or ſub- 
diviſion of a claſs of plants in the Linnæan ſyſtem, 
comprehending ſuch plants of that, claſs as have a great 
number of viſas, or female organs of generation, See 
the articles P1sTIL and GENERATION, 

POLYHEDRON, in geometry, denotes a body or 
ſolid comprehended under many ſides or planes. 

A gnomonic polyhedron is a ſtone with ſeveral faces, 
wherein are deſcribed various kinds of dials, See the 
article DIAL. ; Fi 

PoLYHEDRON, cope, in optics, is a multiplying- 
glaſs, or lens, een. & vera plane ſurfaces diſpoſed 
into a convex form. See the article Lens, 

POLYHISTOR, a perſon of great and various eru- 
dition ; whence 

POLYMATHY, @«wab.a, denotes the knowledge 
of many arts and ſciences, 

POLYMNIA, in botany, a genus of plants pro- 
ducing compound radiated flowers; the hermaphrodite 
florets which form the diſc are numerous, funnel-ſhaped, 
and quinquifid ; the female florets compoſe the rays, 
and are ligulated and tridentated ; the florets of the diſc 
are abortive, but the female ones produce ſolitary, ovate, 


vex, imbricated receptacle, 

POLYMYTHY, , in poetry, a fault in an 
epic poem, when inſtead of a ſingle mythos, or fable, 
there is a multiplicity of them, 

. POLYNOMIAL, or MuLTixomMIAL, in algebra. 
See the article MULTINOMIAL. 

POLYOPTRUM, in optics, a glaſs through which 

objects appear multiplied, but diminiſhed. 


the Pſalter by John Potken, in Hebrew, Greek, Ethiopic, 
Vor. II. Ne. 3 | 
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gibbous, and naked ſeeds, placed on a paleaceous, con- 


POLYPE, or Pol vrus, in zoology, a ſmall freſh-. 
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water inſect of a eylindric figure, but variable, with very 
long tentacula, 4 A 
wh” POLYPODY, Pohpogiumt, in botany, a plantwith long 
leaves iſſuing from the root, divided on both ſides, down 
to the rib, into a number of oblong ſegments broadeſt 4 
the baſe ; it has no ſtalk, or manifeſt flower; the ſeeds 
are a fine duſt, lying on the backs of the leaves, in 
roundiſh ſpecks, which. are diſpoſed in rows parallel to 
the rib : the roots are long and ſlender, of a reddiſh brown 
colour on the outſide, greeniſh within, full of ſmall; tu- 
© bercles, which are reſembled to, the feet of an inſect, 
' whence the name of the plant. It grows in the clefts of 
old walls, rocks, and decayed trees: that 
the oak, has been generally accounted the beſt, though 
not ſenſibly different from the others, It is found green 
at all ſeaſons of the year. | | 
_ The leaves of olypody haye a weak ungrateful ſmell, 
and a nauſeous ſweet taſte, leaving a kind of roughneſs 
and flight acrimony in the mouth, This root is ſup- 
poſed to be aperient, reſolvent, and expectorant: it was 
formerly ranked among the purgatives, but operates ſo 
, weakly, a decoction of an ounce or two ſcarcely moving 
the belly, that it has long been expunged from that claſs: 
the preſent practice pay very litle regard to it in any in- 
tention. - | 4.1 

 POLYPUS, or Potyevs of the Heart, in medicine, 
a maſs compoſed of various pellicles and fibres generated 
in the heart and large veſſels. X | 

Polypuſes are generally found in acute as well as chro- 
nic diſeaſes. Their principal ſeat is in the heart, pul- 
monary — and the aorta, They chiefly attack the 
ſanguine conſtitutions, and ſuch as have ſmall veſſels and 
ſoft fibres; thoſe who are of a ſedentary life, who drink 
much, or are free in the uſe of acid wines and ſpirituous 
liquors, or who eat great ſuppers. | 
 POLYPYREN US, an appellation given to fruits 
containing ſeveral kernels or ſeeds. 

POL. 
See the article PoLYHEDRON, | | 

PPOLYSPASTON., in mechanics, a machine conſiſt- 
ing of an afſemblage of ſeveral pullies; for the nature 
and force of which, ſee the article PULLEey. 

POLYSPERMOUS, in botany, denotes ſuch plants 
as have more than four ſeeds ſucceeding each flower, 
without any certain order or number. 38 

Polyſpermous herbs are ſubdivided into 1. ſuch as 
have a calyx or perianthum; and, 2. into ſuch as have 
none. a 

POLYSYLLABICAL Echos, are ſuch echoes as 
repeat many ſyllables or words, 

POLYSYLLABLE, in grammar, a word conſiſting 
of more than three ſyllables, | 
. When a word conſiſts of one, two, or three ſyllables, 
it is called monoſyllable, diſyllable, or triſyllable. 
| POLYSYNDETON, a figure in rhetoric, conſiſting 
of a ſyperabundance of conjunctions copulative ; in op- 
poſition to this ſtands a ſyndeton. 

POLY THEISM, the. belief of a plurality of gods. 
... POMADA, an exerciſe of vaulting the wooden 
"horfe, by laying one hand over the pommel of the 
R 24 | 
POMATUM, Pomado, a compoſition of apples with 
lard and roſe-water, uſed by way of unguent on many 
occaſions, particularly for pimples, ſcurfs, &c. 


producen on | 


COPE, in optics, the ſame with polyhedron. 


|| which neither receives nor emits any river, 


po 


Pomatums are occaſionally perfumed with the odours 


of jeſſamines, oranges, jonquils, tuberoſes, &c. 
| The beſt is faid to be that prepared of kid's greaſe, 
Pippins, an orange fliced, , with a glaſs of roſe water, 
and half a glaſs of white-wine boiled and ſtrained, and 
at laſt ſprinkled with oil of ſweet almonds, ; 
As to the unguentum pomatum, ſee the College 
2 | | 
r. 


Quincy obſerves, that the apple is no ſignificance 


at all, and that the common pomatum is only lard beat 


into a cream with roſe water, and ſcented with oil of 
lemons, thyme or the like, 

POMEGRANATE, malus Punica, Granata, a medi- 
cinal fruit like an. apple or quince, full of ſeeds inclofed 
within a reddiſh pulp, contaitiiog either a ſweet vinous 
juice, or one more acid and acerb. | 
Pomegranates grow in Spain, Italy, and many other 


« who was the firſt obſerver o 


of a pontif. 
| writers, the reign of a pope. 


countries, and flower in June, 
September. ; 

Of the kernels are made ſyrups and conſeryes. 
the peel which is called malicorium, reckoneq . 
aſtringent, is an ingredient in ſeveral remedies 41 
ptiſans, for dyſenteries, dlarhœa's, lienteries, ham. 
rhages, 'and relaxations of the gums. 

he ancients uſed the rind, as the moderns do ſumae, 


and the fruit i; ripe in 


in the preparation of leather. 

There is but little of the true conſerve made; that 
which ordinarily paſſes for it being only ſugar melte4 
down, to which they give the colour and ſharp taſte wih 
cochineal, cream of tartar, and alum, 

_POMEIS, in heraldry, are green roundles; ſo called 
by the Engliſh heralds, who expreſs different coloures 
roundles by diſtin names. The French call them 
torteaux vert. . | 

_ POMIFEROUS, in botany, is applied to thok 
plants which have the largeſt fruit, and covered with 2 
thick hard rind ; whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from the 
bacciferous, which have only a thin rind. 

The pomiferous kind have 4 naked monopetalous 
flower, divided into five partitions, and growing on the 
top of the ſucceeding fruit: they are divided into, 
1. capreolate, or thoſe creeping along the ground, Kc. 
by means of tendrils; and, 2. into thoſe without 
capreoli or tendrils. | 

OMMEL, Pummel, in the menage, a piece of bra 
or other matter a- top and in the middle of the ſaddle- 
bow, to which are faftened the holſters, ſtirrup- 
leathers, &c. 

POMPHOLYRX; in pharmacy, a kind of metalline 
flower, being a white, light, friable ſubſtance, found 
adhering to the lid or covercle of crucibles or furnaces, 
wherein copper is melted with calamine ſtone for the 
making of braſs, 

POMUM Apamr, in anatomy, a protuberance in 
the anterior part of the neck, formed by the thyroid 
cartilage, or firſt cartilage of the larynx, called fcuti- 
formis. | ; | | t 

POND, in geography, a little lake of freſh water, 


PONE, a writ in law, whereby a cauſe depending 
in the county, or other inferior court, is removed to the 
Common-pleas, or King's-bench, at Weſtminſter, 

Powe per Vadium, a writ commanding the ſheriff to 
take ſurety of one for his appearance at a certain day. 

— RD, a little pointed dagger, very ſhatpe 
edged. 

It was anciently borne in the hand, at the girdle, or 
hid in the pocket, but is now ſet aſide, except among 
aſſaſſins; and fill, among the maſters of derence, the 
ſword and dagger, or poniard, makes a part of the ex- 
erciſe taught by them. 

PONS VaroLi, in anatomy, a ſort of arch in 
the cerebellum, formed by two medullary proceſſes; ſo 
called from Narolius, a phyſician of Padua, in 1572, 

f it, See BRAIN. | 

PONTAGE, Pantagium, a contribution towards the 

building and repairing of bridges, from which no perſon 
whatever, in ancient times, was exempted. 
It alfo denotes the dues for perfons or merchandizes 
' paſſing over bridges. 
_ PONTIF, Pontifex, high-prieſt, a perſon who has 
the direction and ſuperintendance of divine worlbip, 3s 
the offering of ſacrifices, &c. 

The Romans had a college of pontifs, and over thoſe 
a pontifex maximus inſtituted by Numa. 1 

The Jews too had their hioh-priet, and among the 
Romaniſts the pope is Rill ſtyled the ſovereign pontif: 
 PONTIFICAL, Pentificale, a book of the rites be- 
longing to pontifs. 

PONTIFICALIA, the robes wherein a biſkop per- 
forms divine ſervice, 1 
PONTIFICATE, Pentificatus, the ſtate or Gignity 


It more peculiarly denotes, in modern 


PONTON, Pontion, in war, a floating bridge made 
of boats and planks, for the paſſage of the cayalry, £0 
non, infantry, &c. over a river, &c, 

The late invented ponton is made of copper, fu 


bl 


rniſhed 
with 


POP 


&c, ſeveral of which are diſpoſed two 
with a with beams acroſs, and over thoſe are 
yards 2 being alſo linked to each other, and faſtened on 
ey - the river by a rope run through a ring in each 
3 heads, and fixed to a tree or ſtake on either 
0 


. pontones mentioned by Cæſar and Aulus-Gellius 
ers horſe, &c 

8700 Tol anr, 'a fying Bridge, a kind of bridge 
<4 in ſieges, made of two bridges laid over one another, 
bee wel, by means of cords and pullies placed 
al _ ſides of the under bridge, that the upper may 
* «d forward, till it you the place where it is deſigned 
fe fined ; the whole ength of both not to be above 
ve fathom 


POOL, is properly a reſervoir of water ſupplied 


brings, and diſcharging the overplus by fluices, |] 
with ſprings» Sing : | prepared of the buds of black poplar, violet-leaves, 


1 Poup, Puppis, in navigation, is the higheſt 
the ſhip's ſtern. ö 

4 — is — with galleries, trophies, &c. 
Pop, in antiquity, were inferior miniſters employed 


in the Pagan ſacrifices, whoſe office was to bring the. 


101 e altar, tie it thereto, kill it, &c. 

1 0k, 5 a, 'is the ſupreme head of the Romiſh 
church, whoſe ſee is at Rome, whence he iſſues out his 
vriefs and bulls through the catholic world. | T 
POPLAR, Populus, in botany, a genus of trees pro- 


ind in an oblong amentum, looſely imbricated, and com- 
poſed of ſcales which are oblong, plain, and cut at their 


margin ; the corolla has no petals, but conſiſts of a 


monophyllous nectarium, turbinated at bottom, and tu- 
bulated at top; the ſtamina are eight very ſhort filaments, 


wate bilocular capſule, containing a number of oval 
ſeeds covered with a hairy down. 
ſpecies of this genus, as t 


planted in February, in a moiſt ſoil, where they will 
teadily take root, | 


planted in ſuch land *where Tearce any other tree will 
thrive, for the advantage that will ariſe from its timber; 
for the wood of theſe trees, eſpecially of the abele, is very 
good to lay for floors, where it will laſt many years; and, 
for its exceeding whiteneſs, is by many perſons preferred 
o oak ; but being of a foft eonteQure, is very ſubje to 
ake the impreſſion of any thing hard and pointed, which 

ders it leſs proper for this purpoſe: it is alſo = 
proper for wainſcotting rooms, being leſs ſubje& to ſwell 
or ſhrink than moſt other ſorts of wood; but for turnery 
ere there is no wood equal to this, for its exceeding 
miteneſs ; ſo that rays, bowls, and many other utenſils, 
are made of it: and the bellows-makers prefer it for their 
iſe; as do alſo the ſhoe-makets, for heels for womens 
Moes; and of this wood the ſhoes are made which are 
vorn by the peaſants in France; it is alſo very good to 
make light carts; and the 
* vines, hops, &c. and the loppings will afford good 
ue, 


POPLES, in anatomy, the inner part of a juncture, 
Fhercby the thigh bone is articulated with the tibia. 

POPLITEA, in anatomy, a name given to the third 
ein of the leg, ariſing fromꝭ the heel, where it is formed 
ut of ſeveral branches, coming both from the heel and 
ancle, It lies pretty deep in the fleſh, and aſcending up 
to the ham, terminates in the crural vein. 

YOPPY, Papaver, in botany, a 
Whoſe flower conſiſts of four roundiſh, plane, patent 
Petals, narroweſt at the baſe, and alternately ſmaller; 
* blaments are numerous, capillary, and topped with 
I. compreſſed, erect antheræ. The fruit is a large 
ki © Crowned by a plain ſtigma, and opening in man 
0 8 it: the ſeeds are numerous and very ſmall, 
A 8 are * yr plicz, = the ſame 

it the rays of the ti growing to 
_ of the cap ſüle. 8 wy . N 


1 


e than « kind of ſguare flat veſſels, for 


ducing male and female flowers on ſeparate plants, grow- 


topped with large, tetragonal antherz, The fruit is an 


There are different 
white poplar or abele tree, 
the black poplar, the aſpen tree, the Carolina poplar, c. 
They are propagated either by layers, or large cuttings, 


The beſt uſe theſe trees can be applied to, is for | 
breaking off the 'weſterly or northerly winds, and to be 


nus of plants, 


, 


| 


les are very proper to ſup- | 


* 


In king's ſhips, the outſide of 


| 
| 


| boiled in roſe-water, and ſtrained. 
burns, ſcalds, and all forts of inflammations, and to 


Of poppies there are ſeveral ſpecies; thoſe cultivated 
in gardens are double, and extremely beautiful, viein 
with the fineſt carnations for ſtripes and colours, ns 
have nothing to diſcountenance their having a place 
amongſt the moſt brilliant collection, but their ſhort 
duration and offenſive ſmell, They are propagated by 
fowing the ſeeds in autumn, or early in the ſpring, in 
the places where they are intended to flower. I he heads 
of the fruit of poppies contain a milky juice, which ma 
be collected in a conſiderable quantity, by lightly 
. them when almoſt ripe ; this expoſed for a few 
days to the air, thickens into a clammy maſs, the ſame 
as opium, which is an extract from the heads of the 
white or Turky poppy. See the article Oriuu. The 


| ſeeds of the white poppy are uſed in emulſions, being 


cooling, and good in fevers and inflammatory diſtem- 
rs, as alſo for the ſtranguary and heat of urine, 
POPULEUM, Populncum, in pharmacy, an unguent 


navel-wort, and lard, bruiſed and macerated ; to which 
are added bramble-tops, leaves of black poppies, man- 
dragora, hen-bane, night-ſhade, lettuce, and burdock, 
It is much uſed for 


aſſuage arthritic pains. | 

PORCELAIN, Purcelain, a fine ſort of earthen ware, 
chiefly manufaQtured in China, and thence called china, 
or china-ware; but brought into Europe chiefly from 
Japan, Siam, Surat, and Perſia, The Chineſe call it 
tie-K1. 

Porcelain is made chiefly at Kingteching, a large 
town in the province of Kyangſi. 

In a letter from F. Dieutrecolles to F. Orry, from 
Jauchew, dated September 1712, the whole proceſs of 
this manufacture is deſcribed as follows: 

Materials of PoRcELAIN. There are two kinds of 
earths, and as many kinds of oils or varniſhes uſed in 
the compoſition of porcelain, The firſt earth, called 
kaulin, is beſet with glittering corpuſcles ; the ſecond, 
called petunſe, is a plain white, but exceedingly fine 
and ſoft to the touch. They are both found in quarries, 
twenty or thirty leagues from Kingteching. The pe- 
tunſes are brought in form of bricks out of the quarries, 
where they are naturally pieces of a very hard rock. 
The white of the beſt petunſe is to border a little on 

reen. 

a The firſt preparation is to break and pound theſe 
bricks coarſely with iron mallets, and then in mortars 
with peſtles: and when the powder is rendered impal- 
pable, they throw it into a large urn full of water, 
ſtirring it about briſkly; when the water has reſted a 
little, they ſkim off, from the top, a white ſubſtance of 
the thickneſs of four or fivg fingers, which is put into 
another veſſel of water. They then ſtir again the water 
of the firſt urn, and again ſkim it, and thus alternately, 
till nothing remain but the gravel of the petunſes at 
bottom, which they pound afreſh. 

As to the ſecond urn, when the water has well ſettled, 
they pour it off, and with the paſte at bottom, fill a 
kind of moulds ; whence, when almoſt dry, they take it 
out, and cut it into ſquare pieces, properly called 
petunſes, reſerving them to be mixed with the kaulin 
in the proportion 2 aſſigned. Theſe ſquares are 
ſold by the hundred, but it is very rare to meet with 
them unfalſified, the workmen being arrant knaves in 
their dealings; ſo that they are commonly obliged to 
purify them before they can be employed. 

The kaulin, which is the other earth uſed in porce- 
lain, is much ſoſter than the petunſe, when dug out of 


gives the firmneſs and ſtrength to the work. 


' The mines whence the kaulin is dug are deep, and 


the matter is found in glebes, like the chalk in ours. 
The preparation of kaulin is much the ſame with that of 
the -petunſes. 

The oil, or varniſh, which makes the third ingre- 
dient, is a whitiſh liquid ſubſtance, drawn from the 
hard ſtone whereof the petunſes are formed ; that which 
is whiteſt, and whoſe: ſtains ate the greeneſt, being 
always choſen for this purpoſe, | 

The manner of preparing the oil: the petunſes being 
| waſhed, 


the-quarry : yet this, by its mixture with the other, 
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waſhed, undergo the ſame proceſs as for making the 
ſquares, only that the fineſt part of the matter of the 
ſecond urn is not put in moulds, but taken to compole 
the oil. To an hundred pounds of this matter they caſt 
a mineral ſtone called ſhekau, Ike our allum. This 
ſtone is firſt heated red-hot, and ſo reduced in a mortar 
to an impalpable powder; and ſerves to give the oil a 
conſiſtence, which, however, is itil] to be kept liquid. 

The oil of lime makes the fourth ingredient : they 
firſt diſſolve large pieces of quick-lime, by ſprinkling 
water thereon ; on this powder they Jay a couch of dry 
fern, and on the fern another of the ſlaked lime, and 
thus alternately till there be a moderate pile, and then 
ſet fire to the fern, The aſhes they divide on new 
couches of dry fern, ſetting them on fire, as before; 
and this they repeat ſucceſhvely ; the oil being {till the 
better, as the aſhes are oftener burnt, 

A quantity of theſe aſhes are thrown into an urn full 
of water; and to every hundred pounds is added a pound 
of ſhekau, which diſſolves therein ; the reſt, as in pre- 
paring the petunſes ; the ſediment found at the bottom 
of the ſecond urn, and which is to be kept liquid, is 
what they call the oil of lime, and which gives the por- 
celain all its luſtre. This oil is eaſily ſophiſticated with 
water, and a proportionable quantity of ſhekau. Ten 
meaſures of oil of petunſe uſually go to one of lime. 
To have the mixture juſt, the two oils fhould be equally 
thick. 

Forming of PORCELAIN Veſſels, The firſt thing is to 
purify the petunſe and kaulin; which is done as in pre- 
paring the ſquares, For the ſecond, it is ſufficient to 
plunge it in an urn full of water in an open baſket: the 
dregs that remain are nuns uſeleſs, and flung away. 

The work-houſes are vaſt yards walled round with 
ſheds, and other conveniencies, to work under and live 
in. There is ſcarce a piece of porcelain but paſſes 
through above twenty hands, before it comes to the 
painters ; and above ſixty, before it is brought to per- 
fection. 

For the finer porcelains, they uſe equal quantities of 
petunſe and kaulin; four parts of kaulin to ſix of pe- 
tunſe for moderate ones; and never leſs than one of 
kaulin to three of petunſe for the coarſeſt. 

The hardeſt part of the work is the kneading the two 
earths in a kind of large baſons or pits well paved and 
cemented, wherein the workmen trample continually 
with their feet till the maſs become of the conſiſtence 
required to be uſed by the potter. 

This earth is kneaded piece-meal, with the hands, on 
large ſlates. But on this preparation depends the per- 
fetion of the work; the leaſt heterogeneous body, the 
leaſt vacuity, the ſmalleſt grain of ſand, nay, ſometimes 
a ſingle hair, making the porcelain crack, ſplinter, run, 
or warp. 

The ſmooth pieces of porcelain, as cups, urns, diſhes, 
&c. are made with the wheel ; but ſuch as are in relievo, 
as figures of men, animals, &c, are formed in moulds, 
but faſhioned with the chiſſel. The large pieces are 
made at twice; one half is raiſed on the wheel by three 
or four workmen, who hold it till it has acquired its 
figure; which done, they apply it to the other half, 
uniting the two with porcelain earth made liquid, by 
adding water to it, and poliſhing the juncture with a 
kind of iron ſpatula, After the ſame manner are joined 
the ſeveral pieces of porcelain formed in moulds, or by 
the hand, and after the ſame manner are handles, &c. 
added to the cups, and other works formed with the 
wheel. 

The moulds are made after the manner of thoſe of our 
ſculptors, namely, of divers pieces, which ſeverally 
give the reſpective figure to the parts of the model, and 
are afterwards united to form a mould for an entire 
res They are made of a yellow fat earth dug about 
K ingteching, being kneaded like potter's earth, and 
when ſufficiently mellow, and moderately dry, beating 
it ſtoutly, they form it into moulds. 

All the works made in moulds are finiſhed with ſeveral 
inſtruments proper to dig, ſmooth, and touch up the 
ſtrokes that eſcape the mould: there are ſome works 
whereon relievos are added ready made, as dragons, 


the colours theſe whapey uſe, which are fo exceedins 
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which laſt ate engraved with a kind of punchect: 
general, all porcelain works ate to be ſheltered fich!“ 
cold, their natural humidity making them liable löl. 
when they dry unequally. "0 
A common tea-cup begins with the potter, wh, . 
the wheel, gives it its form, height, and diameter. J. 
operator has not a farthing ſterling for a plate furniſh 
with twenty-fix cups; accordingly, they go cut ,, q 
hands very imperfect, eſpecially towards the feet, u, 
are afterwards cut with the chiſſel, when the cup I A 
From the wheel it is received by a ſecond works.) 
who fits it to its baſe; a third applies it on am} 
which is on a kind of Jathe to bring it to its tn, 
A fourth workman poliſhes it with a chiſſel abcut th 
edges, and brings it to the thinneſs neceſſary to nj, g 
tranſparent; in doing which, he moiſtens it ſtom * 
to time, leſt it break, When of its proper wieder 
another workman turns it gently on a mould to ſmoak 
its infide equably ; other workmen add ſome ornzmers 
in relievo; others impreſſions en creux; Others ys 
handles. At laſt, the foot on the inſide is rounded * 
hollowed with a chiſſel by a particular artiſt wh, is 
nothing elſe. 

Painting of PORCELAIN, The Chineſe painter 
eſpecially thoſe. that meddle with human figures 8 
author obſerves, are all ſorry workmen: he adds, tha 
the defect is ſcarce any where ſo ſenſible as in the 
whapey, or porcelain-painters ; among whom, fe ag 
aſide flowers and landſkips, which are ſometimes tale. 
rable, the greateſt maſters are not to be compared 
ordinary apprentices among the Europeans for the 
beauty and juſtneſs of deſign. But it is otherwiſe wit 


lively and brilliant, that there is but little hopes that 
our workmen ſhall ever vie with them, 

The painting work is diſtributed among a great nun. 
ber of workmen, in the ſame laboratory: to one i 
belongs to form the coloured circle about the edges of 
the porcelain ; another traces out flowers, which another 
paints: this is for waters and mountains alone; that 
for birds and other animals; and a third for human 
figures, 

There are porcelains made of all colours, both with 
regard to the ground and repreſentations thereon, As 
to the colour of landſkips, &c, ſome are ſimple; ſuch 
are all blues, ſuch as are ſeen in Europe; others we 
mixed up of ſeveral teints; and others again heightened 
with gold. 

The blue is made of lapis lazuli prepared by burning 
it the ſpace of twenty-four hours in a kiln, where it! 
buried up in gravel to the height of half a foot; wien 
' burnt, they reduce it into an impalpable powder in pots 
celain mortars, not varniſhed, and with peſtles of the 
ſame matter. | 

For the red they, uſe copperas, which they call tſaufan; 
a pound of this they put into a covered crucible, in the 
lid whereof is left à little aperture, through which tae 
matter, on occaſion, may be ſeen, The crucidic 
heated with a reverberatory fire, til] the black ſmoke 
ceaſe to aſcend, and a fine red one ſucceeds it, A pound 
of copperas yields four ounces of red liquor, which is 
found at the bottom of the crucible, though the fintl 
part is that uſually adhering to the lid and ſides of tt 
crucible, 1 

The powder of flint is, likewiſe, an ingredient in m9 
of the other colours ; e. gr. for green, to three 4 
of tongwhapeen, or ſcoria of beaten copper, they ue 
half an ounce of powder of flint, and an ounce of gates 
Violet is made by adding a doſe of white to the Aw 
already prepared: the more green is added, the . 
is the violet. For yellow, they uſe ſeven drachms 
white, and three of red copperas. 5 

Moſt of theſe colours are mixed up with 2 
for application; a little ſalt- petre, ſometimes . 
copperas, but, more uſually, copperas alone, vg. 
diſſolved in water. Indeed, for porcelains that 4 p 2 
quite red, the colour is uſually applied with ka 5 J 
with the common oil of the porcelain, or anothef 
of the white flints. becauſe 

There is alſo another red called blown ted, bes 
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flowers, &c. others that have impreſſions en creux ; 
4 


in reality, applied by blowing with a pipe, oe c fes 
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covered with a very fine gauze which is 
ed; when blowing againſt the porcelain, it be- 
_ all ſprinkled over with little points. This porce- 
2 very rare, and of great price. Black porcelain, 
hey call umian, has likewiſe its beauty: this 
as a leady caſt, like metal burning mirrours, 
4 is uſually heightened with gold. It is made of 
4 ounces of lapis lazuli, with ſeven of the common 
1 tone; though that proportion is varied as the 
me is deſigned to be more or Jeſs deep. The black 
x given the porcelain till it be dry, nor muſt the 
0 0 de put to the fire till the colour be dry. 
"Fs zold is not applied till after the baking, and is 
"ebaked in an oven for the purpoſe. To apply the gold, 
hey break and diſſolve it in water at the bottom of a 
: A till a thin gilded cloud ariſe on the ſurface: 
15 uſed with gum-water, and to give it a body, they 
10 three parts of ceruſe to three of gold. 
There is, likewiſe, a kind of marbled porcelain; 
which is made by applying the marblings with the 
acil, and for oil to varniſh it withal, uſing that of 
white flints, which hatches and cuts the work with a 
thouſand humourous ſtrokes, in manner of moſaic work. 
The colour this oil gives, is a white ſomewhat aſhy. 
The porcelain is called tſwiki. 
There are ſeveral other kinds of porcelain, but they 
ue rather for curioſity than uſe; the prettieſt are the 
magic porcelains, whoſe colours only appear when filled 
with ſome liquor. Theſe are made double; the outſide 
is white, and all laid out in compartments ; the inſide 
« a ſolid cup of coloured porcelain; though the cup is 
ſometimes of glaſs, which has a better effect than porce- 
Jain, The ſecret of theſe magic porcelains, which the 
Chineſe call kiatiſm, is almoſt loſt; yet F. d' Entrecolles 
has furniſhed us with the following account: the porce- 
lain, to be painted thus, muſt be very thin; and the 
colours, which in other porcelains are applied on the 


orihces is 


js dry, they lay over it a light couch of a ſize made of 
the porcelain earth; by which means the colour is in 
cloſed between two earthen laminæ; when the ſize is 
dry, they throw oil within the porcelain; and when it 
has enough, they return it to the mould, and the wheel, 
to render it as thin and tranſparent as poſſible. When 
dry, it is baked in the common furnace. The colours 
here uſed are always the fineſt, and the figures painted 
are fiſhes, as the moſt ſuitable to the liquor put within 
them, and in which they ſeem to ſwim. 

The ſeveral kinds of porcelains abovementioned being 
quite painted with their ſeveral colours, and all the 
colours dry, are to be poliſhed, to prepare them to 
receive the oil or varniſh; which is done with a pencil 
of very fine feathers, moiſtened with water, and paſſed 
lightly over to take off even the ſmalleſt inequalities. 
The oiling or varniſhing is the laſt preparation of the 
porcelain, before it be carried to the oven: this is 
applied more or leſs thick, and ſeldom or oftener re- 
peated, according to the quality of the work. For thin 
hne porcelains, they give two very thin touches, to 
others one, but that one equivalent to the other two. 
There is a deal of art in applying the varniſh, both that 
it be done equally, and not in too great quantity, The 
couches of the inſide are given by aſperſion, i. e. by 
calling in as much varniſh as is neceſſary: thoſe on the 
outhde by immerſion, or by plunging the pieces in a 
veſſel of oil. 
yet formed, but continues in a mere maſs till the work 
has been varniſhed ; it is at length finiſhed »on the 
wheel; and when hollowed, a little circle is painted in 
it, and ſometimes a Chineſe letter; this painting being 
ary, the foot is varniſhed, and the work carried to the 
oven to be baked, | 
vur curious author omits nothing, not even the dex- 
wy of the people who carry the porcelain to the bake- 
toule, He has been frequently ſurpriſed, he tells us, 
o ſee a man paſs through ſeveral ſtreets full of people, 
vith two very long narrow boards ranged with porcelains 
on his ſhoulders, ſtill preſerving the equilibrium 6 ac- 
curtely, as not to do any damage to ſo frail a commodity, 
Baking or nealing of PORCELAIN. There are two 

ovens uſed in baking of porcelain : large ones, 
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outſide, are here applied on the inſide. When the colour 


It muſt be obſerved, that the foot is not 


for works that are only to come to the fire once, which 
is the common way; and ſmall ones for ſuch as require 
a double. baking. The large ones are two Chineſe 
fathoms deep; and almoſt four wide. They are formed 
of a mixture of three earths; one whereof, yellow and 
common, makes the baſis; the two others are ſcarcer, 
and dug out of deep mines, wherein people can only 
work in winter. One of them, called lautou, is a very 
ſtrong, ſtiff earth ; the other, youtou, oily. 

The ſides and roof of the ovens are fo thick, that one 
may lay the hand on them, when the fire is at its height, 
without 2 of burning. At the top of the dome, 
which is in form of a tunnel, is a large apertute to give 
vent to the flames and ſmoke, which mount up inceſ- 
ſantly, as ſoon as fire is once ſet to the oven. Beſide the 
principal aperture, there are four or five ſmall ones 
around; which, by being opened and ſhut, ſerve to 
augment or diminiſh the heac: like the holes in the 
chemiſts furnaces, called regiſters. The hearth, which 
takes up the whole breadth of the oven, is placed in 
front, preciſely againſt the opening of the door, and is 
two or three feet deep, and two broad ; people paſſing 
over it on a plank, to go into the furnace to range the 
porcelain, 

As ſoon as the fire is lighted, the door is walled up ; 
only leaving an aperture for the conveyance of wood. 
Laſtly, the bottom of the oven is covered with ſand, 
wherein part of the firſt porcelain caſes are buried. 
The oven itſelf is uſually placed at the extremity of a 
long, narrow veſtible, which ſerves in lieu of bellows; 
the cold air and wind being thus driven directly in the 
face of each oven. | 

Each piece of porcelain, of any note, is diſpoſed, in 
the furnace, in its ſeparate caſe; or coffin, Indecd, as 
to tea-diſhes, &c. the ſame caſe ſerves for ſeveral. The 
caſes are all of the ſame matter with the oven: they 
have no lids, but ferve each other mutually, the bottom 
of a ſecond caſe fitting into the aperture of the firſt ; 
and thus, ſucceſſively, to the top of each column. Each 
coffin, which is uſually of a cylindrical form, that the 
fire may communicate itſelf more equably to the porce- 
lains incloſed, has at bottom a little lay of very fine 
ſand, covered over with duſt of kaulin, that the ſand 
may not ſtick to the work; and care is taken that the 
porcelain may not touch the ſides of the caſe. In the 
larger caſes, which hold the ſmall pieces, they leave the 
middle vacant, in regard e placed there would 
want the neceſſary heat. Each of theſe little pieces is 
mounted on a little maſs of earth, the thickneſs of two 
crowns, covered with powder of kaulin; 

F. d'Entrecolles obſerves, that the porcelains are put 
in caſes, to prevent any diminution of luſtre from the 
too violent effect of a naked ſ. e; adding, that it is ow- 
ing to theſe thick veils, that the beauty, or, as he calls 
it, the complexion of the porcela'1. \, is not tanned by 
the heat of the fire. 

As faſt as the caſes are filled, a workman ranges them 
in the cavity of the furnace; forming them into piles or 
columns, whereof thoſe in the middle are at leaſt ſeven 
feet high. The two caſes at the bottom of each column 
are left empty; becauſe, being partly ſunk in the ſand, 
the fire has the leſs effect on them; and for the ſame 
reaſon, the uppermoſt one is left empty. In this manner 
is the whole cavity of the oven filled with columns, 
excepting that part preciſely under the grand aperture. 

In ranging the caſes, they obſerve always to place the 
fineſt piles of porcelain in the center; the coarſeſt at the 
bottom; and thoſe that are high-coloured, and conſiſt 
of as much petunſe as kaulin, and wherein the worſt oil 
is uſed, at the mouth, 

Theſe piles are all placed very near one another, and 
are bound together at top, at bottom, and in the middle, 
by pieces of earth; in ſuch a manner, as that the flame 
may have a free paſſage among them, and inſinuate 
equally on all ſides: in which a great part of the work- 
man's art lies, and on which the perfection of the porce- 
lain much depends. Another thing to be obſerved, is, 
that an oven muſt never be ſet altogether with new 


| coffins; but half one, half the other; the old ones at 


the bottoms and tops of the pile, and the new ones in 
the middle. Indeed it were 0 to have them all burnt in 
| 4 | 2 
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an oven apart, before they come to be uſed for porce- 
lain; as was anciently done. The cafes, our author 
obſerves, are brought ready prepared from a large village 
on the river, a league diſtant from Kingteching. Be- 
fore burnt, they are yellow: and afterwards of a 
dark red, 

When the oven is filled, they wall up the door ; 
only leaving a little aperture for the throwing in of little 
pieces of wood, a foot long, but very lender, to keep 
up the fire. It is then heated, by degrees, for the ſpace 
of a day and night; after which two men, who relieve 
one another, continue to throw in wood without any 
interruption. To know when the porcelain is baked 
enough, they open one of the leſſer holes of the oven, 
and with a pair of tongs take off the lid of one of the 
piles. If the fire appear very briſk and clear, and the 
piles equally inflamed; and eſpecially if the colours of 
the porcelains that are uncovered dart forth a noble 
luſtre; the cod ion is ſufficient, they diſcontinue the 
fire, and wall up what remained of the door of the 
furnace. 

If the oven be only filled with ſmall porcelains, they 
take them out twelve or fifteen hours after the fire is ex- 
tint: if it be filled with larger, they deter opening it 
for two or three days. In this the modern practice 
differs from the ancient; wherein the door was not 
opened till after ten days for the large pieces, and five 
for the ſmall ones. 

One thing very ſurprizing, and almoſt inconceivable, 
E. d' Entrecolles obſerves, is, that there are never found 
any aſhes on the hearth of the oven, what quantity of 
wood ſoever is conſumed. He adds another thing, 
which with him paſſes for equally ftrange, that the 
workmen employed about the furnaces, flake their 
thirſt, by continually drinking hot tea with ſalt diſſolved 
in it, 

The Chineſe make another kind of porcelain, which 
they paint and bake twice ; and for this ſecond baking 
they have a kind of little ovens on purpoſe. When very 
ſmall, they are made of iron; otherwiſe, of a kind of 
bricks an inch thick, a foot high, and half a foot broad, 
made with the ſame earth as the porcelain caſes, The 
biggeſt of theſe ovens does not exceed five feet in height, 
and three in diameter; and being made much in form of 
bee-hives, the bricks are Ken. a little, to form the 
curvity the better. The hearth is of earth half a foot 
high, formed of two or three ranges of bricks; and on 
this maſs is the oven built. Around the oven, at the 
diftance of about half a foot, is raiſed a ſhell of common 
bricks, joined to the oven itſelf, by a kind of arcbou- 
tant of earth, which ſerves to ſtrengthen it. They 
uſually build four or five of theſe ovens at equal diſtances 
from each other. At the bottom of the ſhell are holes 
to give air to the fire when lighted : at top is an aperture, 
which they cover up with a piece of the baked earth, 
when the porcelains are laid in the oven. 

The porcelains, here, are not incloſed in coffins, as in 
the common ovens ; the oven itſelf ſerving that pur- 
poſe, and being ſo exactly cloſed, that they receive no 
other impreſſion of the fire, but that of the heat of the 


charcoal diſpoſed in the hearth, at the bottom of the oven, | 


as well as at top of the vault, and in the interval between 
the oven and the ſhell, or brick wall. 

To'prepare the porcelains for a ſecond baking, they 
muſt have had their varniſh in the common manner, 
and have paſſed the great oven. In this ſtate they are 
painted with various colours, after which, without giv- 
ing them any new varniſh, they are ranged in piles in 
the little oven ; ſetting the little ones over the larger, in 
form of pyramids. 

This ſecond baking is ſometimes intended to preſerve 
the luſtre of the colours the better, and at the ſame time 
to give them a kind of relievo. But, more uſually, its 
deſign is to hide defeRive places, by covering them over 
with colours: but the artifice is eaſily found out, by 
paſſing the hand over them. 

When the workman judges his porcelains baked 
enough, he takes off the piece that covers the aperture; 
and if the works appear glittering, and the colours glow- 
ing, he takes out the charcoal ; and when the oven is 
cold, the porcelain too, How beautiful ſoever the 


| the ſmalleſt defects, are turned on the manufacturer 
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modern porcelain may be, the taſte for antiquity wh; 
reigns in China as well as in Europe, gives the 2 * 
porcelain a value far above that of the modern. 1 
be owned, the ancient ſeems finer as to the matter r 
perfect as to the baking, and of a more pleaſant = 
both as to the white ot the ground, and the 21 
colours; yet it is certain, the moſt able and di * 
may be deceived herein: and there are workmen 8 
make it their buſine(s to counterfeit the ancient porc ny 
called kutong in the modern. n 
The matter of theſe falſe kutong is a yellowiſh « 
found near Kingteching, There is nothing Particul; 
in the firſt part of the proceſs, except that they are 2 
thicker, and that they are varniſhed with an oj! "wa 
from the yellow ſtone, mixed with the common 8 
which gives them a kind of ſea-green hue, We 
taken out of the oven, they throw it into a fatty Ar 
made of capons, &c. in which they boil it a ſeconq 
time; they then bury it in the filthieſt ſink they can fn 
for a month or ſix weeks, or more, according az they 
would give it the greater appearance of antiquity, N. 
ſides their thickneſs and their colour, theſe falſe ant; an 
reſemble the true ones in this, that they do not er 
when ſtruck, nor even give the leaſt buz, when held t, 
the ear. Notwithſtanding the vaſt quantity of porcelain; 
made in almoſt all the provinces of the empire of Chin, 
they ſtill continue very dear ; though not ſo dear * 
anciently. The Chineſe annals tell us of times wherein 
a ſingle urn coſt ninety or an hundred crowns on the 
ſpot. What chiefly occaſions the extraordinary price cf 
this commodity, eſpecially in Europe, is, beſide the oreat 
profits of the merchants in Europe, and their faQors in 
China, that it rarely happens an oven ſucceeds through. 
out; that it is frequently quite ſpoiled, fo that, upon 
opening it, in lieu of fine porcelains, is found a hart 
unformed maſs, into which both the porcelains and their 
coffins are converted, either by exceſs of heat, or ſome 
ill qualities in the matter, | 
Another reaſon of the dearneſs of porcelain is, that 
the ingredients it is made of, and the wood wherewith it 
is burnt, grow more and more ſcarce, One may adde 
third reaſon for the exceſſive price of porcelains to the 
Europeans; and it is this, that moſt of thoſe ſent to 
Europe are formed on new models, frequently very 
capricious, and difficult to ſucceed in ; which, yet, for 
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hands; and he, not being able to diſpoſe of them to the 
Chineſe, becauſe not to their taſte nor to their uſe, is 
forced to charge the porcelain he delivers, the higher, to 
pay himſelf for thoſe refuſed, 

The French have been for ſeveral years attempting to 
imitate porcelain, The firſt eſſays, made at Rouen, are 
ſaid to have ſucceeded tolerably well; and M. Savary 
tells us, are now carried to ſuch a point in the manufzc- 
tories at Paſſi and St. Cloud, that the French porcelains 
want nothing to make them of equal value with the Chi- 
neſe, but to be brought five or ſix thouſand leagues 
In effect, for the ftnels of the grain of the matter, the 
beauty and turn of the veſſels, the exactitude of the 
deſign, and the luſtre of the colours, at leaft the blues, 
the French are not much behind the Chineſe. But their 
grand defect is in the white of the ground, which 15 
uſually dingy and dull, and eaſily Fitinguiſhes itſeli 
fcom the pure ſprightly white of the Chineſe. 

But the Saxons ſeem to have exceeded the French. 
There is a manufacture at Miſſen, the capital of Miſnia, 
which, the baron de Pollnitz aſſures us, produces porce- 
lains painted and enamelled in ſuch perfection, that they 
are more beautiful, as well as dearer, than thoſe of China 
itſelf, The invention is owing to an alchemiſt, wiv, 
being clapped up in the caſtle of Koningſtein, by the lte 
king of Poland, on a ſuſpicion of being maſter of the 
ſecret of the philoſophers ſtone, had leiſure enough Het 
indeed to make gold, but to invent a ware, which, by 
the great vent of it, conſiderably enriches the country: 

PoRCELAIN, alſo denotes a kind of little white fer, 
ſhell found along with ſponges, and current in ſever3 
parts of Aſia, Africa, and America, as coin. * 

They are of ſome. uſe in medicine, and are preiCT! 
pounded in the manner of pearls. 


PORCH, Atrium, a kind of veſtible or entrans 
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orted by columns, and much uſed in 
aral 2 1 halls, &c. i 
ancient temps hitecture i diſpoſition of in- 
he ancient archite ure it was A diſpoſition of in 
ot ns, uſually crowned with a pediment ſorm— 
(lated columns) ) ve 
u covert place beſore the principal door, as that be- 
"> ct. Paul's Covent Garden, the work of Inigo Jones. 
"het it had four columns in front, it was called 
tyle; when ſix, hexaſtyle; &c. Vitruvius calls 
tetra 1 * pollux, prodomos: when finer than ordinary, 
i . called it propylæum. 
0 Rk in philoſophy, a little interſtice between the 

-ricles of matter which conſtitute bodies, cither empty 

"filled with ſome inſenſible medium. 
"The moſt ſolid bodies have ſome kind of pores, other- 
viſe all would be alike ſpecifically heavy. Sir Iſaac 
Newton has ſhewn that bodies are much more rare and 
"ous than is commonly believed. 

uuns, in anatomy, are certain ſpaces between the 

parts ol the ſkin, whereby we ſweat or perſpire. See 
icle CUTIS 

be ME, Porima, in geometry, a theorem ſo eaſily 

lemonſtrated, that it is almoſt ſelf-evident, as that a 

chord is wholly within a circle, &c, 

PORISM, Poriſma, in mathematics, a general theorem 
that ſerves * other general — difficult 1 
ORIST ET Hop, in mathematics, that met 
Ps determines when, by what methods, and how 

many different ways a problem may be ſolved. 

DORPHYRY, Porphyrites, in natural hiſtory, &c. 
1 kind of marble of a browniſh red colour, frequently 
aterſperſed with white ſtains, anciently brought from 
Feypt, and exceeding all others in hardneſs. 

PORRACEOUS, in medicine, 1s applicd to the bile, 
feces, &, when their colour is green, approaching 
that of a leek. 

PORT, Portus, Haven, or Harbour, a commodious 
place, for the moſt part at the mouth of a river, with 
depth of water ſufficient for ſhips of burden, and a con- 
venient bottom for anchorage, where veſſels lie for load- 
ing or unloading, ſcreened from the wind and all entcr- 
prizes of an enemy, either by the natural ſituation of 
the place, or a mole, dike, &c, with a chain and light- 
houſe, 

Ports are either natural or artificial. 

Natural PoRTSs, are thoſe formed by providence ſeem- 
ingly for the convenience of commerce, 

rtificial PoRTs, are thoſe formed by moles in the 
ſea, 

Bar Po Ts, Ports de Barre, are ſuch ports as can 
only be entered with the tide, by reaſon of ſand or rock 
banks that lie in the way, as that of Goa, Shiels, &c. 

Che Poxrs, are ſuch ports as are within the body of 
acity, as thoſe of Rhodes, Venice, Amſterdam, Rochelle, 
bayoane, St John de Luz, &c. 

Free PORT, in commerce, a port open for merchants 
of all nations to load and unload their veſſels in, without 
paying any So, 4 Genoa, Leghorn, Marſeilles, &c. 

re TORT, allo denotes a total exemption which an 
ſet of merchants enjoy for goods 6 into a "apa 
or thoſe of the growth of a country exported. 

PorT, alſo denotes the burden of a ſhip, which is 
waer Os Gra in es and this means that the 
e- water which would be contained in the ſpace which 
the capacity of the veſſel poſſeſſes, 1471 in the 
Sy a ſo Any tons, reckoned at the rate of 

200 pounds each. | 

PokT, alſo denotes a ſtrong wine brought from 

porto, or Port- a- port, in Pottugal, , 

A =e the Voice, in muſic, the faculty of making 

akes, paſſages, and diminutions, wherein the 

- 7 of a ſong, or piece of muſic, conſiſts, and which 
* Italians call trilli, gruppi, ſtraſcini. 


ok, among ſailors, denotes the larboard or left ſide 
of the ſhip, 


the left fide 
Rarboard, 


,fORTA, vena Porta, in anatomy, a very conſider- 
wy that brings the blood to the liver through the 
Rx whereof it is diſſeminated. 
POR ABLE, any thing that is eaſy of carriage. 
TAIL, in architecture, the frontiſpiece of a 
2 


that the ſhip may go to the right or 


— — 


Hence, to port the helm, is putting it on 


| 


church viewed on the fide wherein the great door is: 
and it likewiſe denotes the great door of a palace, 
caltle, &c, 

PORTAL, in architecture, denotes a little ſquare 
corner of a room, cut off from the reit by the wainſcot ; 
frequent in the ancient buildings, but now diſuſed. 

It alſo denotes Portella, a little gate, where there are 
two gates of a different bigneſs ; as alto a kind of arch 
of joiner's work before a door. 

ORTATE, or Creſs Pertate, in heraldry, is a 
croſs which does not ſtand upright, but lies athwart the 
eſcutcheon, in bend, as if carricd on the ſhoulder, 

PORT-CRAION, a cale for a pencil, uſually four 
or five inches long, wherein a pencil ſlides up and down 
by means of a ſpring and button. Its outſide is filed in 
eight faces, whereon are drawn the icctor lines; its 
inſide is round, &c. 

PoRT-Culice, Herſe, KLarraſin, in fortification, is an 
aſlemblage of ſeveral large pieces of wood joined acroſs 
one another like a harrow, and each pointed with iron 
at the bottom. They formerly uſed to be hung over 
the gateway of a fortified place ready to let down in caſe 
of a ſurprize, when the gates could not be ſhut. 

Now-a-days the orgues anſwer the purpoſe better, 

PORTE, denotes the Grand Signior's palace at 
Conſtantinople. | 

PORTER, in the circuit of juſtices, is an officer 
who carries a verge or white rod before the juſtice 
in eyre. 

Por T-Glaive, ſword-bearer, an order of knights in 
Poland called by the Latins enſiferi. 

PorT-Greve, Port-grave, Port-reve, was anciently 
the principal magiſtrate in ports and maritime towns. 

PorT- Holes, in a ſhip, are the embraſures or holes 
in the ſides of a ſhip, through which the muzzles of 
the cannon are put, | 

All ſhips of eighty guns and above have three rows of 
port-noles : and thoſe of forty guns and above have two 
rows; and under forty guns have but one. 

The port-holes are ſhut up in a ſtorm, to prevent the 
water's driving through them, and the caſements or 
ports are now generally faſtened by hinges a-top of the 
holes, which are haled up or let down by means of 
halvards; 

PORTICO, in architecture, a kind of ground- 
gallery, or piazza encompaſſed with arches ſupported by 
columns, without any immediate relation to doors of 


gates, where people walk under covert. 


The roof is commonly vaulted, ſometimes flat. 'T he 
ancients called it lacunar, 

The molt celebrated porticoes of antiquity were thoſe 
of Solomon's temple ; that of Athens, where the phi- 
loſophers held their diſputes and converſations ; and that 
of Pompey at Rome. Among the modern porticos, the 
moſt celebrated is the piazza of St. Peter of the Vatican, 
Tod that of Covent- garden, Londe:.; done by Inigo 

ones, 

PORTION, Portio, a part or diviſion of any thing, 

POR TIONER, is where a parſonage is ſerved by 
two or more clergymen alternately, in which caſe the 
miniſters are called portioners, becauſe they have only 
their proportion of the tythes or profits of the living. 

PORTLAND-SToxs, is a dull whitiſh ſpecies of 

pſadurium, much uſed in buildings about London: it 
is compoſed of a coarſe grit, cemented together by an 
earthy ſpar ; it will not ſtrike fire with ſtee], but makes 
a violent efferveſcence with aqua-fortis. 
' PORTLANDIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower is monopetalous ; the tube is long and 
ventricoſely funnel-ſhaped, and the border is ſhorter 
than the tube, and cut into five acute ſegments : the 
ſtamina are five ſubulated filaments, topped with linear 
erect antheræ: the fruit is an oval bilocular capſule, 
having five furrows and five angles, and contains a 
number of imbricated compreſſed roundiſh ſeeds. 

PORTMANTEAU, a cloak-bag of cloth, leather, 


&c. in which the cloak, linen, and other habiliments of 

travellers are diſpoſed and laid on the horſe's crupper. 
PORTRAIT, in painting, the repreſentation of 3 

perſon, and eſpecially of a face done from the life. 
PORTULACA, purſlane, in botany, a genus of 


plants, 


108 


plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of five plane, erect, obtuſe 
petals, larger than the cup, with many hairy ſtamina: 
the fruit is an ovate covered capſule, with one cell, 
containing many ſmall ſeeds. 

The common garden purſlane is propagated by ſow- 
ing the ſeeds in any of the ſummer months; and where 
it is ſuffered to ſhed. it will naturally come up the 
ſucceeding ſummer. It is cultivated for culinary pur- 
poſes, and is reckoned a great aſſuager of choleric heat; 
it is alſo accounted good in the ſcurvy, and all cutaneous 
eruptions, 

ORUS, in general, denotes a pore, See Pore. 

Fokus Bilarius, according to ſome, is the ſame 
with the hepatic duct; but others make a diſtinction 
between them, and obſerve, that the ductus hepaticus 
runs from the liver to the ductus choledocus ; and that 
the branches of this, diſtributed through the whole liver, 
make what are called the pori biliarii. 

P OSE, in heraldry, denotes a lion, horſe, or other 

animal, ſtanding ſtill, with all his four feet on the 
ground, 

POSITION, or $1TvaT10N, in phyſics, an affection 
of place, which expreſſes the manner of any body's 
being therein. 

PosITION, or the Rule of falſe Posiriox, otherwiſe 
called the Rule of FALsHooD, in arithmetic, is a rule, ſo 
called, becauſe in calculating on ſeveral falſe numbers 
taken at random, as if they were the true ones, and from 
the differences found therein, the numbers ſought are 
determined. This rule is either ſingle or double. 

Single poſition, is when there happens in the propo- 
ſition ſome partition of numbers into parts proportional, 
in which caſe the queſtion may be reſolved at one opera- 
tion, by this rule. Imagine à number at pleaſure, and 
work therewith according to the tenor of the queſtion, 
as if it were the true number; and what proportion 
there is between the falſe concluſion and the falſe pro- 
portion, ſuch proportion the given number has to the 
number ſought. 

Therefore, the number found by argumentation ſhall 
be the firſt term of the Rule of Three; the ſecond 
number ſuppoſed, the ſecond term ; and the given num- 
ber, the third. See the article RuLE or THREE. 

Or the reſult is to be regulated by this proportion, 
viz. As the total ariſing from the error to the true total, 
ſo is the ſuppoſed part to the true one. Example: A, 
B, and C, deſigning to bu 
value of 1401. agree that B ſhall pay as much again as 
A, and C as much again as B; what then muſt each pay? 

Now ſuppoſe A to pay 1061. then B muſt pay 201. 
and C 401. the total of which is 7ol. but ſhould be 
1401. therefore, if 7ol. ſhould be 1401. what ſhould 
101. be? | 

Double poſition, is when there can be no partition in 
the numbers to make a proportion. In this caſe, there- 
fore, you muſt make a ſuppoſition twice, proceeding 
therein according to the tenor of the queſtion, If neither 
of the ſuppoſed numbers folve the proportion, obſerve 
the errors, and whether they be greater or leſs than the 
ſuppoſition” requires, and mark the errors accordingly 


with the ſigns + and —. See the article CHARACTER. | 


Then multiply contrarywiſe the one poſition by the 
other error, and if the errors be both too great, or both 
too little, ſubtra& the one product from the other, and 
divide the difference of the products by the difference of 
the errors. If the errors be unlike, as the one + and 
the other —, add the products, and divide the ſum 
thereof by the ſum of the errors added together : for the 
proportion of the errors is the ſame with the proportion 
of the exceſſes or defects of the numbers ſuppoſed to be 
the numbers ſought : or the ſuppoſitions and their errors 
being placed as before, work by this proportion as a 

neral rule, viz. as the difference of the errors, if alike 
for their ſum, if unlike) to the difference of the ſuppo- 
itions, ſo either error to a fourth number, which ac- 


cordingly added to or ſubtracted from the ſuppoſition | 


inſt it, will anſwer the queſtion. 

PosIT1oN, in geometry, is a term ſometimes uſed in 
contradiſtinction to magnitude: thus, a line is ſaid to 
be given in poſition, * data, when its ſituation, 
bearing, or direction, with regard to ſome other line, is 


a quantity of lead, to the 


— 


— 


POS 


given: on the contrary, a line js given i ; 
when its length is nuts but not its fituaria, Vin 

POSITION is alſo uſed for a theſis or propoſi 
tained in the ſchools. See the article Tar «1; 

POSITIVE, a term of relation ſometimes o * 
negative: hence a poſitive quantity, in algebra 45 10 
or affirmative quantity, or à quantity greater th a real 
thing; thus called, in oppoſition to a privatiye Pg: hrs 
tive quantity, which is leſs than nothing, and — 
by this ſign —. Poſitive quantities are deſigneg Wy 
character . prefixed, or ſuppoſed to be prefixed to * 

Pos irIvE, in muſic, denotes the little or an ul * 
placed behind or at the feet of an organiſt, p wie: 
the ſame wind and the ſame bellows, and conſg; * 
the ſame number of pipes with the larger one he yt 
thoſe much ſmaller, and in a certain proportion Fw 
properly the choir-organ, — 

POSSE Coutrarus, in law, ſignifies the power of 
the county, or the aid and aſſiſtance of all the kn - 
gentlemen, yeomen, labourers, ſervants, apprentices 5 
and all others within the county that are above th, - 
of fifteen, except women, eccleſiaſtical perſons, 41 
ſuch as are decrepit and infirm. TR 

POSSESSION, in law, the holding or occupying of 
8 thing, either de jure or de facto. 5 

oſſeſſion de jure, is the title a man has to enjoy , 
thing, though it be uſurped and in the actual polen 
of another; or where lands are deſcended to a perſon 
and he has not yet entered into them : and poſleſſon 4 
facto, or actual poſſeſſion, is where there is an actual o 
effectual enjoyment of a thing. 

POSSESSIVE, in grammar, a term applied to pro. 
nouns which denote the enjoyment or poſleflion of any 
thing, either in particular or in common: as meu; 
mine, and tuus, thine ; noſter, ours, and veſter, yours 
See the article PRoNOUN. | 

POSSIBILITY, Paſſibilitas, in law, is defined to be 
any thing that is altogether uncertain, or what may d 
may not be, and is taken to be either near or remote, 

A near poſſibility, is where an eſtate is limited to one 
after another's deceaſe, whilſt a remote poſhbility i 
ſomething extraordinary, that is never likely to come 
to paſs, 

POSSIBLE, Peſibile, is ſometimes oppoſed to rei 
exiſtence, and underſtood of a thing which, though it 
does not actually exiſt, yet may exiſt ; as a new ſtar, 
another world, &c, which are particularly ſaid to be 
phyſically poſſible. 

It is alſo oppoſed to impoſſible, in which ſenſe it is 
applicable to any thing that does not contradict itſelf, 
or involve contradictory predicates, whether it aQually 
exiſt or not, as a man, fire, &c. theſe are alſo ſaid to be 
logically poſſible, 

Pos „a courier or letter-carrier, or one who fre- 
quently changes horſes, poſted or placed on the road, 
for quicker diſpatch. 

Louis XI. of France was the firſt who inſtituted poſts, 
by an ordonnance, June 19, 1464: hence the inſtitution 
_ propagated by degrees through the ſeveral parts af 

urope. | 

In England poſts were firſt eſtabliſhed by act of pat- 
liament 12 Car, II. which enabled the king to ſettle a 
poſt-office, and appoint a governor. 

The Engliſh poſt-office is now managed by two com- 
miſſioners, who have under them about forty other of- 
cers of their own appointing, who are all ſworn, ard 
give ſecurity for their faithful diſcharge, &c. as the 
receiver, comptroller, accomptant, fix clerks of the 
ſeveral roads, a window-man, and ſixteen ſorters for 
the inland office, For a foreign office are a comptroller 
and alphabet-keeper, fix clerks and a foreign officer; 
beſides ſollicitors and clerks, and ſeventy- ſeven letter- 
carriers. | : 

On this grand office depend one hundred and eighty- 
two poſt-maſters in England and Scotland, who keep 
regular offices in their ſtages, and ſub poſt-maſters in 
their branches. 

Though the number of letters in England was an- 
ciently very inconſiderable, yet it is now ſo 1ncre? q 
that this office, before the addition of the penny. 
was farmed at fifty thouſand pounds per 2 
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a letter of a ſheet of paper eighty miles is 
charg* ws of two ſheets fix pence; es aa eighty 
— FP heet four pence, two eight pence; an ounce of 
4 = for eighty miles one ſhilling, for above, one ſhil- 
ling and fix pence. 

P.rny Pos r, a poſt eſtabliſhed for the benefit of Lon- 

1 and the parts adjacent, whereby any letter or parcel, 

+ exccedin ſixteen ounces, or ten pounds value, 
= * peedily conveyed to and from the towns and 
les within ten miles of London quite round, for 
one penny each packet, letter, &c. 

e is managed by a comptroller, under whom are an 
accomptant, collector, ſix ſorters, ſeven ſub-ſorters, 
and above an hundred meſſengers. 

P,sr, in war, denotes any. place fortified or not, 
where a body of men may make a ſtand, fortify them- 
ſelves, or remain in a condition to fight an enemy. 

A ſpot of ground ſeized by a Pry to ſecure the front 
of an army, is called an advance po 

The advance guard, or the right of a line, &c. is 
called the poſt of honour, which 1s always given to the 
oldeſt regiment. 

Posts, in building, large pieces of timber placed 

right. 

The corner-poſts in a houſe are called the principal 
fs, and thoſe placed between the principal ones for 
ſtrengthening the body of the houſe, prick- poſts. 

PosTs, in ſculpture, are ornaments formed after the 
manner of rolls or wreathings, ſo called, as they feem 
to run after one another. Some are plain, and others 
fouriſhed. 

PosT Diem, a fee, by way of penalty, laid on a 
ſheriff for neglecting to return a writ after the day 
afiened. And this is four-pence to the cuſtos brevium. 

Post-Diſeiſin, in law, a writ given by the ſtatute of 
Weſtminſter for him, who having recovered lands or 
tenements by præcipe quod reddat, upon default or 
reddition, is again difſeized by the former diſſeiſor. 

POSTEA, in law, a certificate or return of the 
proceedings by niſi prius into the court of Common- 
plers, after a verdict, and there entered upon record, 

POSTERIOR, denotes ſomething that comes after 
another, in oppoſition to prior and anterior, 

POSTERIORTTY, in law, a kind of relation in 
holdings oppoſite to priority, 

POSTERN, in fortification, is a ſmall gate com- 
monly made in the angle of the flank of a 4 that 
of the curtine, or near the orillon, deſcending into the 
ditch; whereby the garriſon can march in and out, 
unperceived by the enemy, to relieve the works, make 
allies, &c. 

It alſo, in general, denotes any private back- door. 

POSTHUMOUS, a child born after the death of 
his father, or taken out of the body of a dead mother, 
from whence it is frequently applied to the werks of an 
author not publiſhed till after his deceaſe. 

POSTIL, a name anciently given to a nate in the 


margin of the Bible, and afterwards to one in any other 


book poſterior to the text. 

POSTING, among merchants, the putting an ac- 
count forward from one book to another, particularly 
ſtom the journal or waſte-book to the ledger. 

POST PONING, the putting any thing behind an- 
other, with regard either to the order of time or place. 

POSTSCRIPT, uſually marked thus, P. S. an article 
added to a letter or memoir, containing ſomething recol- 
leed after the ſubſcription of the piece. | 

POST-PREDICAMENTS, in logic, are certain 
general properties ariſing from a compariſon of predica- 
ments with each other, or modes following the predica- 
ments, and often belonging to many, 

POST-TERM, Pe Terminum, a ſee taken by the 
cultos brevium of the Common- pleas for the return of a 
writ, not only after the day, but after the term in which 
uch writs are returnable : for which the cuſtos has 20d. 

POSTULATE, Peoftulatum, in mathematics, a clear 
evident propoſition, wherein it is affirmed or denied that 
ſomething may, cr may not be done, 

| POSTULATION, Polulatio, in the canon law, 
ine nomination of a perſon to adignity in the church, 


to vhich, by the canons, he cannot be elected, as for 
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want of age, the poſſeſſion of a benefice incompatible 
therewith, &c, 

So that the chapter, &c. is obliged to proceed hy 
poltulation, that is, to beſeech the perſon to whom the 
confirmation oi the election belongs, to approve of it, 
though it be not canonical. 

POSTURE, in painting, &c. the proper ſituation of 
a figure with re ard to the eye, and the principal mem- 
bers thereof with regard to one another, whereby its 
action is expreſſed. 

A poſture is either natural or artificial. 

Natural POSTURE, is ſuch as is adapted to the me- 
chaniſm of the body, or ſuch as the ordinaty actions and 
occaſions ol lite lead us to exhibit. 

Artiſicia. POSTURE, is that which ſome extraordinary 
occaſions lead us to exhibit, as that of a balance or 
poſture- mauer. 

POTAbLE, Potabilis, ſomething that may be ſwal- 
lowed by way of drink. 

POT Asli, in the manufaQtures, &c. an impure 
fixed alkaline ſalt made by bu:ning from ve ctables, 
We have ſeveral kinds of it in uſe in the various manu- 
factures, but what is beſt for medicinal purpoſes, and is 
now expected to be uted in the ſhops, is the Ruſſian 
kind, which is made in a different manner from any of 
the others, and has therefore peculiar properties which 
they mult necctlarily want. It wili be ſcen by the {everal 
analyſes of vegetables in this work that one of their 
principles is an acid, and that this acid is volatile, and 
is ſent up in vapour in burning. It may ſcem odd to 
thoſe who look upon potaſhk, to be a mere fixed alkaline 
ſalt, to obſerve that the want of an aduixtuie of this 
acid renders it detective: yet nothing is more certain 
than that potaſh and pure fixed alkali differ; that pure 
fixed alkali will not anſwer the purpoſes of potaſh in 
many of the manufactures, and that no goud putath can 
be made without an admixture of this acid, lt is evident 
that this volatile principle muſt be loſt in the calcination, 
nay, in the very reducing the wood to aſhes ; it is for 
this reaſon that all the potaſh in the world made only by 
burning and lixiviation wants it, and is therefore de- 
fective, The Swediſh and Ruſſian alone have it, and 
they are therefore, properly ſpeaking, alone true and 
perfect potaſh, fit ſor the purpoſes of our manufactures 
of ſeveral kinds. Theſe Swediſh and Ruſſian kinds are 
diveſted of their native acid in the firſt proceſs of burn - 
ing; but it is peculiar in the after management of the 
works, that it is reſtored to them again from other 
wood: this will be evident in the proceſs itſelf, 

The German potaſh is a tolerably white ſalt, very 
pure, not very hard, of a very acrid taſte, and growing 
damp if kept in a moilt air. 

The Spaniſh is ſomewhat leſs pure ſalt than the Ger- 
man, moderately hard, 'oiten of a bluiſh colour, and of 
a leſs acrid taſte, 

The Ruſſian potaſh is the harden. nd darkeſt-coloured 
of all. It is brought to us in large maſles, almaſt as 
hard as ſtones, and yet, of all the kinds, is theſooneft 
affected with a damp air, and runs into the thinneſt fluid 
by means of it. 

The German kind is what is commonly ſold among 
us under the name of pearl aſhes. 'T he manner of making 
it is this: large quantities of the wood are burnt, and 
the aſhes produced by them are boiled in water; the water, 
when it has thus taken up the-fixed ſalt they abound 
with, is ſet by to ſettle till very clear, and is then 
evaporated to a dryneſs, and the ſalt we meet with under 
the name of pearl aſhes is left behind. 

They ule all ſorts of trees indiſcriminately for this, 


| except the reſinous kinds, which yield little or no ſalt. 


This is a good alkali, and anſwers very well for ſeveral 
purpoſes, But where what is properly called potaſh is 
required, that i”, where a ſalt fated with the volatile 

acid and oil of the wood is wanted, there it cannot do. 
The Spaniſh potaſh, called Burilia, is made by one 
operation, and without the trouble of boiling and evapo- 
rating; the plant jt is made from is a ſpecies of kali, 
the kali Hiſpanicum ſupinum annuum ſedi foliis breyi- 
bus. They ſow this plant in fields as we do corn, and 
at a proper ſeaſon cut and dry it, They then build up 
certain kilns of ſtone for the preparing the potaſh ; they 
N throw 
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throw in a hatidful of the herb and ſet it on fire; they 
throw more upon it, and, as this burns away, they add 
more, and this they continue to do till the kiln will hold 
no more; they then cover it up, and leave the fire to do 
all it can by itſelf ; when all is cool, they open the kilns 
and find the aſhes calcined, and as it were vitriſied, be- 
ing concreted together in a hard maſs at the bottom of 
the kiln. which they dig out and fend to market. There 
is in many other parts of the world a kind of potaſh, 
made in the ſame manner from the common kali of the 
ſea-coalts. but this is much inferior to the Spaniſh kind. 

The home-made potaſh is more like the German in 
its preparation, than it is to the Jatter, but it is very 
diftcrent in its colour, and in ſome of its qualities; fern, 
and other uſeleſs plants, are collected in large quantities 
and burnt to aſhes ; theſe aſhes are boiled in water, and 
when that liquor has taken up the whole quantity of ſalt 
contained in them, it is poured off and ſet by to ſettle ; 
it is then poured clear into a large tub, placed near a 
hearth for burning on, and a parcel of ſtraw being laid 
by it, a looſe handful is dipped into the liquor, and im- 
mediately ſet on fire, and left on the hearth to burn; 
this is covered, while flaming, with another handful of 
the ſtraw, and others dipped in the ſame liquor are added, 
as the former burn away, till by this means all the 
liquor has been taken up with the ſtraw, and the whole 
burnt. They then find the ſalt that was in the liquor 
concreted into a fort of hard cake upon the hearth, and 
full of the fragments of black or halt burnt ſtraws ; they 
take this up, and pack it in cloſe barrels for fale. 

Both theſe latter kinds contain ſomething of the ne- 
ceſſary volatile part of vegetable matter; the one pre- 
— bs the burning, by covering up the kiln before it 
is quite carried off; the other by the addition of freſh 
matter from the ſtraw, but this is in ſmall quantity. 
The Swediſh and Ruſſian are the only kinds that have 
this volatile acid matter properly combined with them ; 
they are diveſted of it like the others in a great meaſure 
in the firſt burning, but it is added to them, afterwards, 
from freſh 8 matter which they are calcined with. 
The method of making the potaſh of theſe two countries 
need not be laid down ſeparate; the only difference is 
that the Swedes uſe decayed wood, which yields leſs ſalt, 
and uſe common water in the latter part of the proceſs, 
in which the Ruſhans uſe a lye; by theſe means the 
Ruthan potaſh is produced in larger quantities and is 
ſtronger than that of Sweden, which otherwiſe reſembles 
it, "The proceſs is this: 

They cut down all kinds of trees that their woods 
afford, except the reſinous ones, ſuch as the pine and fir 
kinds, and the like: they pile up a heap of new cut wood, 
which they cover on the ſurface with turfs of earth 

retty thick, leaving only certain apertures at the top and 
in the ſides; they then ſet fire to the bottom of the pile, 
and watching it to ſtop up any crack that * happen 
in the covering, which they do with wetted c * they 
reduce the whole to aſhes, of which they have by this 
means conſiderately more than double the quantity they 
would have had, if the wood had been burnt in the open 
air, When all is cool, they take away the turfs, and 
with a kind of fine rakes of iron they ſeparate the coarſer 
matter, the imperfealy burnt coals, &c. from the fine 
aſhes: they then, with a ſomewhat coarſer rake, ſeparate 
from this foul matter the larger coals, clods of earth, &c, 
and the remainder which is principally aſhes, thou:h 
too foul to mix with the fine quantity, they boil in large 
veſſels of water, making a very ſtrong lixivium. 

With this lixivium they work up the potaſhes, from 
which the coarſe ones were ſeparated, into a kind of ſtiff 
paſte, by treading and beating them with wooden inſtru- 
ments. When the whole is thus perſectly mixed, they 
cut down a large quantity of fir, pine, or ſome other 
reſinous wood, which has the double advantage for them 
of burning eaſily, and of containing a large quantity of 
acid, They cut this new wood into long pieces, and 
lay a row of theſe upon the ground for the bale of a new 
pile, and over this they lay a ſecond row croſs-wiſc. 
This chequered foundation they cover a foot thick with 
the paſte they have made of their aſhes and the lye; they 
then lay another bed of wood, and cover this in the ſame 


manner with a bed of the paſte; and when they have 


continued this till their whole quantity of paſte j; 
pended, which ſometimes ferves to raiſe a pile vx; 
or forty feet high, they ſet fire to the wood at the bon 
which ſoon communicates through the beds of page 2 
the whole pile is ſeen to be one maſs of terrible fire. 2 
extreme force of this heat ſoon makes the beds of * e 
melt and run; when the whole is in this flate by 
aiways happens before the wood is reduced 
they, with long poles, throw down the pile 
the whole on the ground; they then gather roung ; 
while burning and the ſalt running among it, and wg 
long poles of a green and pliant but tough wood. 1 
beat it in every part, which at once puts out the fire — 
more perfectly mixes the runnin falt with the leſs meſted 
part, they then find the potaſh collected in cakes 2 
hard as a ſtone about the logs of wood, and ſeparatins 
it, by {triking with large hammers, they pack it up for 
exportation. 

This is the Ruſſian potaſh, ſo greatly preferable far 
many purpoſes to all the other kinds; it is evident, that 
this recovers again that volatile, acid, and oily matte: 
of which the aſhes were diveſted, in great part, by the 
firſt burning, from the freih wood employed in calcinins 
it; and this wood, being of the reſinous kind, has more 
of it to add, than was originally in the matter it wx 
formed of, | 

The Swedes have much the ſame method of workins 
in the making of potaſh, and, probably, the ſecret has 
been carried from one of theſe parts to the other by the 
workmen ; but the Swedes are not luffercd to cut dow: 
any wood, but ſuch as is in a decaying fate, which 
yields leſs ſalt than if it were found ; and they not only 
perform the proceſs in a very imperfect manner, but 
want ſome of the eſſential parts of it. 

The uſe of potaſh, in the manufactures, is very great. 
The ſoap and glaſs trade conſume a vaſt deal of it; and 
the bleachers, dyers, &c, much more. In medicine, 
the German kind, or pearl aſhes, ſerve our chemiſts ia 
the place of alkali falts, that would come dearer. The 
Ruſſian kind ſerves to make the medicinal lees, ſoap, 
and the common cauſtic ; and no other ſort ought to be 
uſed for either of theſe purpoſes. 

POTENT, Potence, in heraldry, a kind of crok, 
whoſe ends all terminate like the head ef a crutch; it is 
called the Jeruſalem croſs, He beareth ſable, a croſs 
potent, by the name of Aleyn. 

POTENTIA, Power, that whereby a thing is ca- 
pable of actine, or being acted upon. 

POTENTIAL, Potentialis, in the ſchools, is ap- 
plied to diſtinguiſh a kind of qualities which are ſuppoied 
to exiſt in the body in potentia only ; whereby they are 
capable, in ſome meaſure, of impreſſing on us the ideas 
of ſuch qualities, though not actually inhercnt therein: 
as . heat, and potential cold. 

OTENTIAL, in medicine, &c. Cauteries are either 
aCtual, as a piece of red-hot iron; or potential, as 
lime, &c, | 

PoTENTIAL, according to Grotius, denotes thoſe 
parts of a ſtate poſſeſſed of the ſovereign power, in op- 
poſition to the ſubjective parts, namely, thoſe ſubject 
thereto, 

He maintains, that though the ſovereign power be one 
and indivifible, yet it may have ſeveral potential parts. 
and it is poſſible that the ſubjective parts, combining tv 
give away their ſovereignty, may not give it entire, but 
reſerve a part of it for certain emergencies: in which 
caſe, the ſubjective part becomes potential : and thus there 
are two potential parts, yet the ſovereigr ty ſina le. 

POTENTIAL, in grammar, an epithet applied to ore 
of the moods of verbs. The potential is the fame in 
form with the ſubjunCtive, and is, according to Ruddi- 
man, implied in that mood, for which reaſon that gram- 
marian rejects it; but others will have it differ from the 
ſubjunctive in this, that it always implies in it either 
poſſum, volo, or debeo. It is ſometimes called the per- 
miſſive mood, becauſe it often implies a permiſtion ct 
conceſſion to do a thing. 

POTERIUM, burnet, See the ar. 
ticle BURNET, 
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POTION, Patio, a liquid medicine, conſiſting of 
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\ bkarmacy diſtinguiſh potions into cathartie, cardiac, 

" \,orative- 

1 TER. the manufacture of carthen- ware, or 
| { making earthen veſlels. 
ra Engliſh meaſure containing two 

0 TIE, an Engli g 

« See the article MEASURE. 
dug ULTICE, or PoULT1s, a form of medicine alſo 
$4 cataplaſm. See the article CATAPLASM, 

„ wards, as COCKS, hens, capons, ducks, turkeys, &c. 
ONCE, gum ſandaric pounded and fifted very 
-.. to rub on paper, in order to preſerve it from ſink- 
"3 and to make it fit to write upon, 

ock is alſo a little heap of charcoal duſt, incloſed 
in 2 piece of muſlin or ſome other open ſtuff, to be 
"ed over holes pricked in a work, in order to mark the 
CE or deſigns thereof on paper, ſilk, &c. placed under- 
"eath; which are to be afterwards finiſhed with a pen 

ink, a needle, or the like, This kind of pounce is 
5 uſed by embroiderers, to transfer their patterns 
upon ſtuffs ; by lace-makers, and ſometimes alſo by en- 

vers. 
FOUND, Libra, a ſtandard-weight, for the propor- 
don and ſubdiviſions of which, ſee the article WerGHT. 

PauxD alſo denotes a money of account; ſo called, 
becauſe the ancient pound of filver weighed a pound 
£ == among lawyers, denotes a place of ſtrength, 
n which to keep cattle that are diſtrained, or put in for 
treſpaſs, until they are replevied or redeemed, 

POUNDAGE, a pang” of 12d. in the pound, 
granted to the crown on all goods and merchandizes 
exported or imported; and if by aliens, one penny more. 

POURSUIVANT), or PursvivaANT, in heraldry, 
the lowelt order of officer at arms. 

POWDER, Puluis, in pharmacy, a dry medicine 
well broken, either in a mortar, by grinding, or by 
chemical operations. 

PUWDERINGS, among builders, certain devices, 
ferving to fill up vacant places in carved works, 

POWER, Petentia, in phyſiology, the faculty of do- 
ing or ſuffering any thing, 

Power, in mechanics, denotes any force, whether 
efa man, a horſe, a ſpring, the wind, water, &c, 
which being applied to a machine tends to produce mo- 
tion, See the article MECHANICAL Powers. 

Powers, in arithmetic and algebra, are numbers or 
quantities arifing from the ſquaring or multiplication of 
any number or quantity by itſelf and then that product 
by the root or firſt number again; and this third product 
by the root again; and fo on ad infinitum; as 2, 4, 8, 
16, 32, 64, 128, 256, &c. Where 2 is called the root 
or firſt power, 4 is its ſquare or ſecond power, 8 its 
cube or third power, 16 its biquadrate or fourth power, 
&, And theſe powers in letters or ſpecies are expreſſed 
dy repeating the root as often as the index of the power 
expreſſes. "Thus à is the root or firſt power, aa the ſquare 
or ſecond power, aaa the cube, aaaa the biquadrate 
or fourth power. And to avoid the tediouſneſs of re- 
peating the root ſo often, when the powers are high, we 
only put down the root with the index of the power over 
, thus; a? is the ninth power of a; 56, 5%, are the 
Ihth and 94th powers of 5. 

POX, in medicine, a diſeaſe of which there are various 
kinds, as the ſmall pox, French pox, chicken pox, 
Iwine pox, &c. . 

Snail Pox, Variolæ, is à contagious diſeaſe that ap- 
pars on the cutis, which it covers with puſtules that 
leave eſcars behind them. 

French Pox, in phyſic, a contagious diſeaſe contracted 
"on 2 poiſonous humour, uſually in coition. 

PRACTICE, in arithmetic, or Rules of PRACTICE, 
b certain compendious ways of working the rule of pro- 
parton, or golden-rule. See RULE of Three. 

ME, Latin prepoſition, literally ſignifying, before, 
- uſed in many words in our language, to denote the 
3 of priority; though they are often written 
"A the common e, inſtead of the æ; as præceſſion or 

N prædeceſſor or predeceſſor, &c. 

„ IU. in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
naonopetalous and ringent, the upper lip is 


POULTRY), all kinds of domeſtic birds brought up 
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erect, roundiſh, and Ali htly emarginated ; the lower lip 
is broad, trifid, and . the fruit conſiſts of four 
roundiſh unilocular berries, placed in the bottom of the 
cup, and containing ſolitary roundiſh feeds, 

PRATIQUE, or Px Arie, in commerce, a neg0- 
tiation, or communication of commerce, which a mcr- 
chant-veſſel obtains in the port it arrives in, and the 
countries it diſcovers: hence to obtain a pratique, is to 
obtain a liberty to frequent a port, to go aſhore, to buy 
and ſell, &c, 

Pratique is particularly uſed for a licence to traffic, 
granted to the maſter of a ſhip in the ports of Italy upon 
a bill of health; that is, a certificate that the place 
whence he came is not annoyed with any infectious 
diſcaſe. 

PRAYER, in theology, a petition put up to God, 
either for the obtaining ſome future favour, or the 
returning of thanks for a paſt one, 

PREACHING, in theology, the promulgation of 


- the word of God in public; or the making a ſermon. or 


public oration, on ſome paſſage in the ſacred ſcriptures, 
in order to inform the judgment, and mend the lives of 
the hearers, 

PREADAMITE, a denomination given to the in- 
habitants of the earth, who, according to ſome pcople, 
lived before Adam. 

PREAMBLE, in law, the beginning of an act of 
parliament, &c. which ſerves to open the intent of the 
act, and the miſchiefs intended to be remedied by it. 

PREBEND, the maintenance a prebendary receives 
out of the eſtate of a cathedral or collegiate church. 
Prebends are diſtinguiſhed into ſimple and dignitary; a 
ſimple prebend has no more than the revenue for its 
ſupport; but a prebend with dignitary, has always a 
juriſdiction annexed to it, 

PREBENDARY, aneccleſlaſtic who enjoys aprebend, 

The difference between a prebendary and a canon is, 
that the former receives his prebend, in conſideration of 
his officiating in the church ; but the latter merely by 
his being received into the cathedral or college, 

PRECEDENT, in law, a caſe which has been de. 
termined, and which ſerves as a rule for all of the ſame 
nature: thus the precedents of a court have the force of 
laws, and no court will reverſe a judgment contrary to 
many precedents, 

PRECENTOR, a dignitary in cathedrals, popularly 
called the chantor, or maiter of the choir, 

PRECEPT, in law, a command in writing ſent by 
a chief juſtice, juſtice of the peace, &c. for bringing a 
perſon, record, or other matter, before him. 

PRECEPT is alſo uſed for the command or incitement 
by which one man ftirs up another to commit felony, 
theft, &c. 

PRECESSION, Preceſſi», in aſtronomy, a term ap- 
plied to a flow motion of the equinoc* i points towards 
the weſt ; that is, in the language of aſtronomers, in 
antecedentia, or contrary to the order of the ſigns. 
See the article S1GN, | 

By reaſon of this preceſſion of the equinoctial points, 
the fxed ſtars ſeem to move towards the eaſt, and thcre- 
by to have their longitude, which is always reckoned 
upon the ecliptio, from the yernal equinoctial point, 
encreaſed : and hence the conſtellations ſeem to have 
deſerted the places allotted them by the ancient aſtrono- 
mers; for inſtance, the beginning of the ſign Aries, 
which in Hipparchus's time was near the vernal equi- 
noctial point, and gaye name to that point of the 
ecliptic, is now removed near a whole ſign, or thirty 
degrees eaſtward ; ſo that Aries is now where Taurus 
uſed to be, Taurus where Gemini uſed to be, &c. and 
thus all the conſtellations of the zodiac have changed 
their ancient places ; but to avoid confuſion, aſtronomers 
have thought fit to let the ſeveral portions of the ecliptic, 
where theſe conſtellations were at firſt obſerved to be, 
retain their old names; fo that the vernal equinoctial 
point is ſtill reckoned the firſt degree of Aries, How- 
ever, theſe portions of the ecliptic, where the conſtella- 
tions were at firſt, are called Anaſtra, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the places where they now are, which are termed 
Stellata. 

PRECIPITANT, Precipitang, in chemiſtry, is 


applicd 
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applied to any liquor which, when poured on a ſolution 
ſeparates what is diſſolved, and makes it precipitate, o 
fall to the bottom of the veſſel. 

PRECIPITATE, Precipitatus, in chemiſtry, a ſub- 
ſtance which having been diffolved in a proper men- 
ſtruum, is again ſeparated from its ſolvent, and thrown 
down to the bottom of the veſſel, by pouring ſome other 
liquor upon it. 

PRECIPITATION, Precipitatio, a proceſs in che- 
miſtry, which is a kind of ſeparation, whereby the par- 
ticles of a body diflolved and ſuſpended in any menſtruus 
liquor, are detached therefrom, and fall down to the 
bottom of the veſſel. 

To account for the proceſs of precipitation. A fluid 
menſtruum may be made to ſuſtain a body ſpecifically 
heavier than itſelf, either by making the reſiſtance 
ariſing from the coheſion of the parts of the fluid equal 
to the exceſs of ſpecific gravity of thoſe bodies above that 
of the menſtruum; er 5 the heavy bodies being joined 
to ſome lighter one; ſo that the two together only make 
one whole equal in weight to the fluid. 

In the firſt caſe we know the reſiſtance is ſtill propor- 
tional to the ſurface of the corpuſcles, ſo that the furtace 
being diminiſhed, the reſiſtance is weakened : the pro- 
portion therefore of the tenacity of the menſtruum to the 
gravity of the corpuſeles being thus deſtroyed, a preci- 
pitation muſt enſue, 

PRECORDIA, Pracordia, in anatomy, the parts 
about the heart, as the diaphragm, pericardium, hy- 
pochondria, and even the heart with the lungs, ſpleen, 
&c. See the article Cor. 

PRECURSOR, Precurſor, forerunner, in theology, 
one who goes before = other to notify his coming. 

This title is peculiarly applied to St. John the Baptiſt. 

PREDECESSOR, one who has preceded another in 
27 &c. 

REDESTINARIAN, in theology, one who ad- 

heres to the opinion of predeſtination. 

PREDESTINATION, in theology, a decree of 
God, whereby he has refolved, from all eternity, to ſave 
a certain number of perſens, hence called the elect. 
This doctrine is maintained by the Calviniſts and Jan- 
ſeniſts, but warmly conteſted by the Romaniſts, Luthe- 
rans, Jeſuits, Remonſtrants, Arminians, Pelagians, &c. 
There is no point in the modern theology, about which 
both the Romaniſts and the reformed are more divided 
than predeſtination, 

PREDESTINATION alſo denotes a concatenation of 
ſecond cauſes appointed by providence, in virtue whereof 
things are brought to paſs by a fatal neceſſity, maugre all 
oppoſition, and contrary to all appearances. The Turks 

are great predeſtinarians. 

PREDETERMINATION, Predeterminatio, Pre- 
mction, in philoſophy, &c. that concurrence of God 
which determines men in all their actions, both good 
and evil; but, according to divines, y as to the phy- 
ſical part thereof, but not as to the moral part. 

PREDIAL TryTHEs, Decimæ prædiales, are tythes 
paid of things which grow from the ground only, as 
corn, hay, fruit, &c, 

PREDICABLE, Prædicabilis, in logic, a general 
quality which may be applied to ſeveral ſubjects; or a 
nature which may be predicated univocally of all things 
to which it is common, Thus animal is predicable of 
man and beaſt, &c. 

PREDICAMENT, Prædicamentum, Category, Cate- 
gerema, in logic, an order of ſubſtances ranged accor- 
ding to their natures. The properties of a predicament, 
ex parte vocis, or with regard to the word whereby the 
predicament is denoted, are, that it be one, ſimple, pre- 
ciſe, and concinnous. 

The conditions requiſite, ex parte rei, or the thing to 

be ranged in a predicament, are, 
Tyuhat it muſt be a poſitive being, in excluſion of non- 
entities, negations, impoſſibilities, &c. a being per ſe, 
to exclude accidental things, &c. and finite, to exclude 
God and other tranſcendentals: real, fince its intention 
is for the more commodious diſpoſing of things in their 
places; and laſtly, whole, complete. 

PREDICATE, Predicatum, in logic, that part of a 
propoſition which affirms or denies ſomething of the 

I 


PRE 


ſubject: thus God made man; God is the fab; 
Made Man the predicate. : 2 ſubjea, and 

It is a celebrated law in predicates, that nothio. ; 
eſteemed to be abſolutely affirmed of another Ming i 
be affirmed in ſuch a manner, as wants nothin, ery. 
the ſubject, predicate, or copula, to make it ws * 

This alſo is a noted property of a predicate has 
contains in * meaſure its own ſubjedt; al. 
contains gold, filver, - copper, &c. ich it 
rv of ene Soros ape boron... 

Every predicate is indeed an attribute; hut 
attribute is not a predicate; thus foul, learnin 9 
attributed to man, but not predicated of him 2 
\ PREDICATING, in logic, the a of , 

enying ſomething of a thing, as, man is 
— * ane &c. 118 22 Ogg 

Things predicated of others are reducible 1. T 
genera, as animal, of a man, &c. 2. Forms, 2 whi 
neſs, of ſnuw, &c. And, 3. Equals, of things of e 1. 
extent, as ſpecies, difference, property, &c * 

PREDICTION, Prædictio, the foretelling of wh 
is to come, either by divine revelation, art, or conject . 

PREDOMINANT, Predominans, that which 
vails or has ſome ſuperiority over another thing. 

PREEMPTION, Præemptio, a privilege ancient, 
allowed the king's pourveyor to have the firſt buying 
corn, &c. for the king's houſhold, but taken ay; 1 
ſtat, 19. Car. II. TY 

PREENING, in natural hiſtory, the aGtion of bird: 
dreſſing their feathers, to enable them to glide the mor 
readily through the air, &c. 

PRE-EXISTENCE, Pre-exiftentia, the ſtate dt: 
thing actually in being before another. 

PREFACE, Prefatie, ſomething introductoty t 
book, to inform the reader of the deſign, method, & 
obſerved therein; 'and generally whatever is neceſluy 
to facilitate the underſtanding of a book. 

PREFECT, Prefeftus, in ancient Rome, one of the 
chief magiſtrates, who governed in the abſence of the 
kings, conſuls, and emperors. 

PREGNANCY, Graviditas, the ſtate of a Won 
who has conceived, or is with child. See the article 
GENERATION, CONCEPTION, &c. ; 

PREJUDICE, Prejudicium, does not mean a judy 
ment merely as prior to another in reſpe& of time, be 
as being paſſed before the things were duly confide 
and fully underſtood. Hence prejudice is ſometine 
called anticipation, and a preconceived opinion; at 
makes one of the many cauſes of error. See Error. 

PRELATE, an eeccleſiaſtic raiſed to ſome emin 
and ſuperior dignity in the church; as biſhops ard 
biſhops, patriarchs, &c. See the article Bishop, &c. 

PRELIMINARY, in general, denotes ſomething 
be examined and determined, before an affair can 
treated of to the purpoſe. 

PRELUDE, Preludium, in muſic, is uſually a for 
riſh or irregular air, which a muſician plays off. han 
to try if his inſtrument be in tune, and ſo lead him in 
the piece to be played, Very often the whole band 
the orcheſtra run a few diviſions, to give the tune, 

PREMISES, or PrEmiIssts, Præmiſſæ, in logic, A 
appellation given to the two firſt propoſitions of a (yi 
giſm, as going before, or preceding the concluſion. 

PREmMiISEs, in law, properly ſignifies the land, & 
mentioned in the beginning of a deed. See Eto. 

PREMIUM, ar 8 properly ſignifies a 
ward or recompence ; but it is chiefly uſed in a mel 
cantile ſenſe for the ſum of money given to an inſut 
whether of ſhips, houſes, lives, &c. 

PREMONSTRATENSES, in church-hiſtory, 
religious order, inſtituted by St. Norbert about! 
ear 1119, ü 

PREMUNIRE, or Pa zMUNniRE, in law, 1s 1s 
two ways; either for a writ, or for the offence for wil 
it is granted, 

Formerly the church of Rome carried its p 
right of ſupremacy to ſuch a height, that ſeveral ſta 
were made to check and reſtrain the growing po" 
the pope ; but more eſpecially ſtat. 16 Richard I]. < 
commonly known by the name of the ſtatute of tes 


ure, 
pte. 
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Q, this ; that they ſhould be out of the king's 
" bug toe ached by the bodies, 1. e. r. 
thing i r kg pleaſure, and loſe their lands, goods, and 
inlels it U 1 s 
ither in eu ENANTHES, in botany, a genus of plants, 
| L mpound flower of which is not imbricated, but 
that it the 11 * fire or eight equal hermaphrodite florets, 
as meta] - x in a ſimple round order; theſe are monopetalous, 
t is pre. Plated, and quadritentated, and are ſucceeded by foli- 


=, heart-ſhaped ſeeds, crowned with hairy down, and 
it every ontained in the cup. 


ng, are PRENOMEN, Prænomen, among the ancient Ro- 
. ins, a narhe prefixed to their family-name, anſwering 
ming of rk chriſtian name: ſuch are Caius, Lucius, Marcus. 
n angel; 8 PREPARATION, Præparatio, in mathematics, 
{ething preparatory to the demonſtration of a 1 
1. To lion. Thus if a propoſition in geometry is to de- 
pow «onſtrated, the preparation conſiſts in drawing certain 
of equal ſt and if a propoſition in arithmetic, in ſome com- 
mutation to be previouſly made to come at the demon- 
of What tration. he 
njecture, PREPARATION, in pharmacy, &c. the manner of 
ch pre. reparing and managing any medicine, in order to fit it 
4 ſerve the purpoſes for which it is intended. 
anciently PagPARATION, in anatomy, the art of preſerving the 
uying of arts of animals for anatomical uſes; which is done 
aan d either by drying them thoroughly, or putting them in a 
a proper liquor. i : . 
of birdy PREPENSED, Præpenſus, in law, denotes fore- 
the mor Wi 4,vcht: thus when a man is ain upon a ſudden 
quarrel, if there was malice prepenſed formerly between 
tate of 1 them; it makes it murder. 
PREPOSITION, Prepoſitio, in grammar, one of 
wn 1 the patts of ſpeech, being an indeclinable particle which 
nod, &c. 


yet ſerves to govern the nouns that follow it. 
" PREPUCE, Preputium, in anatomy, the fore-ſkin ; 
being a prolongation of the cutis of the penis, covering 
the glans. 
PREROGATIVE, Prerogativa, 
which one perſon has over another, 
PRESAGE, Præſagium, in antiquity, denotes an 
augury, or ſign of ſome future event ; which was chiefly 
taken from the flight of birds, the entrails of victims, &c. 


neceſlay 


one of the 
ce ot the a pre- eminence 
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In 2 joy Among phyſicians, the tetm preſage is ſometimes uſed 
time, du bor prognoſtic ſign. 

conlic PRESBYTA, in optics; a perſon whoſe eyes being 
(ometint fat, can ſee diſtant objects diſtinctly, but thoſe near, 
mb. confuſedly ; which defef of ſight got this appellation, 


becauſe old people are naturally ſubject to it, 


ie emin SpeRacles, or convex - glaſſes, are the only remedy for 


obs I this defect; for if theſe are well fitted to the degree of 
(OP, KC, flatneſs of the eyes, they cauſe the _ of light to con- 
— verge in ſuch a manner from near objects, as to make 
4 ; 


them fall exactly on the retina, and thereby produce 
diſtinct viſion. 


my PRESBYTER, in the primitive chriſtian church, 
( ” an elder, one of the — order of eccleſiaſtics; the 
0 * Ny other two being biſhops and deacons. 


Preſbyter, or elder, is a word borrowed from the 


une. Creek tranſlation of the Old Teſtament, where it com- 
. been monly ſignifies ruler or governor; it being a note of 
v. al oice and dignity, not of age; and in this ſenſe, biſhops 
0 ”* eee ſometimes called preſbyters in the New Teſtament. 

land,“ PRESBY TERIANS, a ſect of proteſtants, ſo called 
N | from their maintaining that the government of the church, 


appointed in the New Teſtament, was by preſbyteries ; 
that is, by miniſters and ruling elders, aſſociated for its 
government and diſcipline. 

The preſbyterians affirm, that there is no order in the 
church, as eſtabliſhed by Chriſt and his apoſtles, ſuperior 
ia that of preſbyters ; that all miniſters being ambaſſadors 
of Chriſt, are equal by their commiſſion ; and that elder 


, preſbyter, and biſhop, are the ſame in name and 
once. Run | 


PRESCIENCE, in theolo 


in a me 
an inſure 


- hiſtory, 
about | 


, 1s ti . 
e for wii 


y, fore-knowledge, or the 


s pre knowledge which God has of events before they come 
eral tau to pats, 

10 1 PRESCRIPTION, in law, is a right or title ac- 
* pier quired by uſe and time, introduced for aſſuring the pro- 


\ders 00 * 


1 tain time had them in their poſſeſſion. 


Vet. II. No, 76. 


perty of effects, in favour of perſons who have for a cer- 
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PRESCRIPTION, in medicine, is the aſfigning a proper 
and adequate remedy to a diſeaſe, from an examination 
of its ſymptoms, and an acquaintance with the virtues 
and effects of the materia medica. | | 

PRESENT, Prefers, in grammar, the firſt tenſe of 
a verb, expreſling the preſent time, or that ſomething is 
now performing; as, ſcribo, I write, or am writing. 
Sce the article 'T'ENSE, | | 

.PRESENTATION, in law, the act of a patron 
offering his clerk to be inſtituted in a benefice of his 
gift, the ſame being void, | 

PRESENT EE, the clerk preſented to a benefice by 
the patron. | 

PRESENTMENT, in law, a denunciation of 
jurors, or a juſtice of the peace, or other officers, 
without any information of an offence inquirable by 
the court to which it is preſented ; or it may be ſaid to 
be an information made by the jury. in a court before a 
judge, who has authority to puniſh any offence com- 
mitted contrary to law; and it is what the grand jury 
finds and preſents to the court, without any bill of 
indictment delivered : yet it is afterwards reduced into 
the form of an indictment. | 

PRESEPE, or Prxzseyrt, in aſtronomy, the name 
given to three nebulous ſtars in the breaſt of Cancer. 

PRESERVATION, in general, denotes the art of 
preſerving things in a ſtate of perfection; or, at leaſt, 
from being ſo far corrupted and ſpoiled, as to be no 
longer uſeful. | 

ruits may be long preſerved in ſpirit of wine, firſt 
well ſaturated with the ſkins and tinging parts of thoſe 
fruits; and many may be tolerably preſerved in perfectly 
fermented liquors, which generate no more air. | 

The more ſolid vegetable ſubſtances may be preſerved 
by gently drying in the ſun, ſhade, or other ſlack heat. 
Thus peas or beans may be dried young in a ſlack oven 
in their proper ſeaſon, and may afterwards be boiled in 
the winter, and will eat young and tender, as if juſt 

athered, | 4 

PRESERVATIVE, among phyſicians, denotes a 
medicine taken by way of precaution ; or, to ſecure a 
man from a dileale that threatens him. . 

The principal preſervatives, according to Boerhaave, 
are abſtinence, quiet, drinking warm water ; and, after 
this, a gentle and continued motion till. the firſt appear- 
ance of ſweat; then a profound ſlcep, the body being 
well covered. . 

In the time of a plague, preſervatives are very neceſſary 
againſt the contagion of the air, | 

Generous wines, cardiacs, and ſudorifics, are alſo 

werful preſervatives. | 

PRESIDENT, Preſs, an officer created or elected 
to preſide over a company, in contradiſtinction to the 
other members, who are called reſidents. | 

PRESS, Prelum, in the mechanit arts, a machine of 
wood, or iron, ſerving to ſqueeze any body very cloſe. 

Preſſes conſiſt of ſix pieces; two flat ſmooth planks, 
between which the things to- be preſſed are laid ; two 
ſcrews or worms faſtened to the lower plank; and paſſing 
through two holes in the upper; and two nuts in form 
of an 8, that ſerve to drive the upper plank, which is 
moveable, againſt the lower which is fixed. | 

PRESSES uſed for expreſſing Liquors, are generally the 
ſame with the common preſſes, only the under plank is 
perforated with a great number of holes for the juice to 
run through. | | | 

Others have only one ſcrew or arbor, paſſing through 
the middle of the moveable plank, which deſcends into 
a kind of ſquare box, full of holes; through which the 
juices flow, as the arbor is turned. IHE, 

« PrEss uſed by Foiners, to keep cloſe the panels, &c. 
of wainſcot; it conſiſts of two ſcrews, and two pieces 
of wood four or five inches ſquare, and two or three feet 
long, whereof the holes at the two ends ſerve for nuts to 
the ſcrews. 

Press uſed by Inlayers, reſembles the joiners preſs, 
only the pieces of wood are thicker, and only ohe of 
them moveable ; the other, which is in form of a treſſel, 
being ſuſtained by two legs joined into it at each end. 

This ſerves for. ſawing and cleaving the pieces of 
wood required:in niet pit mw 
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applied to any liquor which, when poured on a ſolution 
ſeparates what is diſſolved, and makes it precipitate, o 
fall to the bottom of the veſſel. 

PRECIPITATE, Præcipitatus, in chemiſtry, a ſub- 
ſtance which having been diſſolved in a proper men- 
ſtruum, is again ſeparated from its folvent, and thrown 
down to the bottom of the veſſel, by pouring ſome other 
liquor upon it. 

PRECIPITATION, Precipitatio, a proceſs in che- 
miſtry, which is a kind of ſeparation, whereby the par- 
ticles of a body diflolved and ſuſpended in any menſtruus 
liquor, are detached therefrom, and fall down to the 
bottom of the veſſel. 

To account for the proceſs of precipitation. A fluid 
menſtruum may be made to ſuſtain a body ſpecifically 
heavier than itſelf, either by making the reſiſtance 
ariſing from the cohefion of the parts of the fluid equal 
to the exceſs of ſpecific gravity of thoſe bodies above that 
of the menſtruum; er by the heavy bodies being joined 
to ſome lighter one; ſo that the two together only make 
one whole equal in weight to the fluid. 

In the firſt caſe we know the reſiſtance is ſtill propor- 
tional to the ſurface of the corpuſcles, ſo that the furtace 
being diminiſhed, the reſiſtance is weakened : the pro- 
portion therefore of the tenacity of the menſtruum to the 
gravity of the corpuſcles being thus deſtroyed, a preci- 
pitation muſt enſue. 

PRECORDIA, Pracordia, in anatomy, the parts 
about the heart, as the diaphragm, pericardium, hy- 
pochondria, and even the heart with the lungs, ſpleen, 

&c. See the article Cor. 

PRECURSOR, Precurſor, forerunner, in theology, 
one who goes before any other to notify his coming. 

This title is peculiarly applied to St. John the Baptiſt, 

PREDECESSOR, one who has preceded another in 
any one, &c. 

REDESTINARIAN, in theology, one who ad- 

heres to the opinion of predeſtination. 

PREDESTINATION, in theology, a decree of 
God, whereby he has refolved, from all eternity, to fave 
a certain number of perſens, hence called the elect. 
This doctrine is maintained by the Calviniſts and Jan- 
ſeniſts, but warmly conteſted by the Romaniſts, Luthe- 
rans, Jeſuits, Remonſtrants, Arminians, Pelagians, &c. 

There is no point in the modern theology, about which 
both the Romaniſts and the reformed are more divided 
than predeſtination, 

PREDESTINATION alſo denotes a concatenation of 
ſecond cauſes appointed by providence, in virtue whereof 
things are brought to paſs by a fatal neceſſity, maugre all 
oppoſition, and contrary to all appearances. The Forks 
are great predeſtinarians. 

PREDETERMINATION, Prædeterminatia, Pre- 
motion, in philoſophy, &c. that concurrence of God 
which determines men in all their actions, both good 
and evil; but, according to divines, _ as to the phy- 
ſical part thereof, but not as to the moral part. 

PREDIAL Tyrus, Decime prædiales, are tythes 
paid of things which- grow from the ground only, as 
corn, hay, fruit, &c, 

PREDICABLE, Prædicabilis, in logic, a general 
quality which may be applied to ſeveral ſubjects; or a 
nature which may be predicated univocally of all things 
to which it is common. Thus animal is predicable of 
man and beaſt, &c. 

PREDICAMENT, Prædicamentum, Category, Cate- 
gerema, in logic, an order of ſubſtances ranged accor- 
ding to their natures. The properties of a predicament, 
ex parte vocis, or with regard to the word whereby the 
predicament is denoted, are, that it be one, ſimple, pre- 
Ciſe, and concinnous, 

The conditions requiſite, ex parte rei, or the thing to 

be ranged in a predicament, are, 
Tuhat it muſt be a poſitive being, in excluſion of non- 
entities, negations, impoſſibilities, &c. a being per ſe, 
to exclude accidental things, &c. and finite, to exclude 
God and other tranſcendentals: real, ſince its intention 
is for the more commodious diſpoſing of things in their 
places; and laſtly, whole, complete. 

PREDICATE, Predicatum, in logic, that part of a 
propoſition which affirms or denies ſomething of the 
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PRE 


ſubject: thus God made man; God is the fubjed, ny 
b 


Made Man the predicate. Q1tut 

It is a celebrated law in predicates, that ng... . | rote: 

eſteemed to be abſolutely affirmed of another, \, wh be k 

be affirmed in ſuch a manner, as wants nothing een g chatte 
In 


the ſubject, predicate, or copula, to make it true, PR 


This alſo is a noted property of a predicate ür: the cc 
contains in ſome meaſure its own ſubject; thy, TY confil 
contains gold, filver, copper, &c. of which "Fas [acec 
dicated. "nt tioula 


Every predicate is indeed an attribute; but ,, cary h 
attribute is not a predicate; thus foul, learnin IJ contai 
attributed to man, but not predicated of him. 3 PR 

PREDICATING, in logic, the act of affirmir mans, 
denying ſomething of a thing, as, man is not an — to our 
body is a ſubſtance, &c. Is PR 

Things predicated of others are reducible, 1. J ſomet? 
genera, as animal, of a man, &c. 2. Forms, az ah ſition. 
neſs, of ſnuw, &c. And, 3. Equals, of things of e f monſt! 
extent, as ſpecies, difference, property, &c, * lines; 

PREDICTION, Prædicbio, the foretelling of u put. 
is to come, either by divine revelation, art, or conjecture, ratio 

PREDOMINANT, Predeminans, that which p. Par 
vails or has ſome ſuperiority over another thing. S prepar 

PREEMPTION, Præemptio, a privilege ancient, Wil 
allowed the king's pourveyor to have the firſt buying dt FRE 
corn, &c. for the king's houſhold, but taken ay; 7 parts « 
ſtat. 19, Car. II. OY either 

PREENING, in natural hiſtory, the action of birt; proper 
drefling their feathers, to enable them to glide the mor TRE 
readily through the air, &c. though 

PRE-EXISTENCE, Pre-exi/tentia, the ſtate c rte 
thing aQually in being before another, tem; 

PREFACE, Prefatio, ſomething introductory to PRE 
book, to inform the reader of the deſign, method, &. the pat! 
obſerved therein; and generally whatever is neceſa !: = 
to facilitate the underſtanding of a book. | PRE 

PREFECT, Prefeftus, in ancient Rome, one of the being a 
chief magiſtrates, who governed in the abſence of f m n 
kings, conſuls, and emperors. 0 

PREGNANCY, Graviditas, the ſtate of a woma 2 
who has conceived, or is with child. See the artick 
GENERATION, CONCEPTION, &c. : 2 

PREJUDICE, Prejudicium, does not mean a judy — ; 
ment merely as prior to another in reſpect of time, be r * 
as being paſſed before the things were duly conliders 175 
and fully underſtood. Hence prejudice 1s ſomein gt. ca. 
called anticipation, and a preconceived opinion; at — yy 
makes one of the many cauſes of error, See Error, . = 

PRELATE, an eeccleſiaſtic raiſed to ſome emin Cel 
and ſuperior dignity in the church; as biſhops ard tis oe 
biſhops, patriarchs, &c. See the article Bishop, &c, flatneſs 

PRELIMINARY, in general, denotes ſomething oil dere in 
be examined and determined, before an affair cant — fal 
treated of to the purpoſe. diftin& 1 

PRELUDE, Preludium, in muſic, is uſually a fl PR Fc 
riſh or irregular air, which a muſician plays of- ha n eder. 
to try if his inſtrument be in tune, and ſo lead him i oder tw 
the piece to be played, Very often the whole band preſb 
the orcheſtra run a few diviſions, to give the tune, Greek 1 

PREMISES, or PREMISss ES, Premiſſe, in logic, monly f 
appellation given to the two firſt propoſitions of a (1s ane 
giſm, as going before, or preceding the concluſion, we fame) 

PREmISEs, in law, properly fignifies the land, 90 PRES 
mentioned in the beginning of a deed. See Deo. Ante 

PREMIUM, ar | np Fug properly fignihes a 2ppointe« 
ward or recompence; but it is cniefly uſed in 2 % chat is | 
cantile ſenſe for the ſum of money given to an inſure 2orernm 
whether of ſhips, houſes, lives, &c. The p 

PREMONSTRATENSES, in church-hiſtory, church, ; 
religious order, inſtituted by St. Norbert about Fo... 
year 1119. of Chriſt 


PREMUNIRE, or Px #MUNIRE, in law, is ta 
two ways; either for a writ, or for the offence for wil 
it is granted, ; 

Formerly the church of Rome carried its pre 
right of ſupremacy to ſuch a height, that ſeveral ſta 
were made to check and reſtrain the 88 power uh 
the pope; but more eſpecially ſtat. 16 Richard Il. < 
commonly known by the name of the ſtatute of pr 


or preſb 
office, 
PRES 
knowledy 
to paſs, 
PRES 
Quired h 
perty of! 


fin time 


nire, which ordains the puniſhment of offenders 7 
Ver. 


4 * 


Q, and 


| ute attached by their bodies, i. e. impriſoned at 
thing i; e kg leaſure, and loſe their lands, goods, and 
unlets ; "4 

itherin eu NANTHES, in botany, a genus of plants, 
| 0 mpound flower of which is not imbricated, but 
+ that it the ”y_ be five or eight equal hermaphrodite florets, 
us meta] "4 q in a ſimple round order; theſe are monopetalous, 
t is pte. vel. and quadritentated, and are ſucceeded by ſoli- 
— heart-ſhaped ſeeds, crowned with hairy down, and 

ut every fre” in the cup. a 
ing, are PRENOMEN, Prænomen, among the ancient Ro- 
1c, a name prefixed to their family- name, anſwering 
[Ming ot 3 chriſtian name: ſuch are Caius, Lucius, Marcus. 


to our 


n angel; PREPARATION, Preparatio, in mathematics, 
{mething preparatory to the demonſtration of a propo- 
1. To < Thus if a propoſition in geometry is to be de- 


s ſition. 4 me R . 
White. onſtrated, the preparation conſiſts in drawing certain 
of equal wh and if a propoſition in arithmetic, in ſome com- 
outatio!1 to be previouſly made to come at the demon- 
of what tration. chk 
njecture, PREPARATION, in pharmacy, &c, the manner of 
ich pre. eparing and managing any medicine, in order to fit it 
mag b ſerve the purpoſes for which it is intended. 
anciently PaEPARATION, in anatomy, the art of preſerving the 
buying d uts of animals for anatomical uſes; which is done 
aw. d cither by drying them thoroughly, or putting them in a 


| of birds, proper liquor. 


PREPENSED, Præpenſus, in law, denotes fore- 


the mor thought: thus when a man is ſlain upon a ſudden 
quarrel, if there was malice prepenſed formerly between 
tate of x them; it makes it murder. 

PREPOSITION, Prepoſitio, in grammar, one of 
tory w de patts of ſpeech, being an indeclinable particle which 
bod. 2 yet ſerves to govern the nouns that follow it. 

nece{lay 


PREPUCE, Preputium, in anatomy, the fore-ſkin ; 
being a prolongation of the cutis of the penis, covering 
the glans. 

PREROGATIVE, Preregativa, 
which one perſon has over another, 

PRESAGE, Præſagium, in antiquity, denotes an 
augury, or ſign of ſome future event; which was chiefly 
taken from the flight of birds, the entrails of victims, &c. 

Among phyſicians, the term preſage is ſometimes uſed 
for prognoſtic ſign, 

PRESBYTA, in optics; a perſon whoſe eyes being 
fat, can fee diſtant objects diſtinctly, but thoſe near, 
confuſedly ; which defect of ſight got this appellation, 
becauſe old people are naturally ſubject to it. 

SpeRacles, or convex - glaſſes, are the only remedy for 


One of 0 
ice of th a pre- eminence 
a womat 
he articles 


an a judy 
time, da 
conſide . 
{ometing 
nion; al 
ERROR. 
ne emin 


ops mcg this defect; for if thefe are well fitted to the degree of 
10P, &c. flatneſs of the eyes, they cauſe the 1 of light to con- 
_ verge in ſuch a manner from near objects, as to make 
air can 


them fall exactly 
diſtinct viſion, 
PRESBYTER, in the primitive chriſtian church, 
an elder, one of the cad order of eccleſiaſtics; the 
other two being biſhops and deacons. | 
Preſbyter, or elder, is' a word borrowed from the 


on the retina, and thereby produce 


ally a fob 
; off-han 
d him in 


le band 


une, Greek tranſlation of the Old Teſtament, where it com- 
n en monly ſignifies ruler or governor; it being a note of 
of 20 ofice and dignity, not of age; and in this ſenſe, biſhops 
luſion, „ ſometimes called preſbyters in the New Teſtament. 
land, PRESBY TERIANS, a ſect of proteſtants, ſo called 
DEED. bon their maintaining that the government of the church, 
,nihes I appointed in the New Teſtament, was by preſbyteries ; 
| AY dis, by miniſters and ruling elders, aſſociated for its 
an in government and diſcipline. 

1 The preſbyterians affirm, that there is no order in the 
2 church, as eſtabliſhed by Chriſt and his apoſtles, ſuperior 


tothat of preſbyters ; that all miniſters being ambaſſadors 
of Chriſt, are equal by their commiſſion ; and that elder 


4 preſbyter, and biſhop, are the ſame in name and 
once. Ran 


PRE SCIENCE, in theolo 


knowledge which God has o 
to pafs, 


PRESCRIPTION, in law, is a right or title ac- 


qured by uſe and time, introduced for aſſuring the pro- 


y, fore-knowledge, or the 
events before they come 


an time had them in their poſſeſſion. 8 
Ver, II. No, 76 


Fi * 


PRESCRIPTION, in medicine, is the aſfigning a proper 
and adequate remedy to a diſeaſe, from an examination 
of its ſymptoms, and an acquaintance with the virtues 
and effects of the materia medica. | 

PRESENT, Prefers, in grammar, the firſt tenſe of 
a verb, expreſſing the preſent time, or that lomething is 
now performing; as, ſcribo, I write, or am writing. 
See the article 'TExSE, | | 

PRESENTATION, in law, the act of a patron 
offering his clerk to be inſtituted in a benefice of his 
gift, the ſame being void. h 

PRESENTEE, the clerk preſented to a benefice by 
the patron. | | 

PRESENTMENT, in law, a denunciation of 
zurors, or a juſtice of the peace, or other officers, 
without any information of an offence inquirable by 
the court to which it is preſented ; or it may be ſaid to 
be an information made by the jury. in a court before a 
judge, who has authority to puniſh any offence com- 
mitted contrary to law ; and it is what the grand jury 
finds and preſents to the court, without any bill of 
indictment delivered : yet it is afterwards reduced into 
the form of an indictment. | 

PRESEPE, or PRAsErE, in aſtronomy, the name 
given to three nebulous ſtars in the breaſt of Cancer. 

PRESERVATION, in general, denotes the art of 
preſerving things in a ſtate of perfection; or, at leaſt, 
from being ſo far corrupted and ſpoiled, as to be no 
longer uſeful. 2 

ruits may be long preſerved in ſpirit of wine, firſt 
well ſaturated with the ſkins and tinging parts of thoſe 
fruits; and many may be tolerably preſerved in perfectly 
fermented liquors, which generate no more air. | 

The more ſolid vegetable ſubſtances may be preſerved 
by gently drying in the ſun, ſhade, or other ſlack heat. 
Thus peas or beans may be dried young in a lack oven 
in their proper ſeaſon, and may afterwards be boiled in 
the winter, and will eat young and tender, as if juſt 
gathered, | | | 

PRESERVATIVE, among phyſicians, denotes a 
medicine taken by way of precaution ; or, to ſecure a 
man from a diſeaſe that threatens him. py 

The principal preſervatives, according to Boerhaave, 
are abſtinence, quiet, drinking warm water ; and, after 
this, 2 gentle and continued motion till. the firſt appear- 
ance of ſweat; then a profound ſleep, the body being 
well covered, . 

In the time of a plague, preſervatives are very neceſſary 
againſt the contagion of the air, | 

Generous wines, cardiacs, and ſudorifics, are alſo 

werful preſervatives, 

PRESIDENT, Præſes, an officer created or elected 
to preſide over a company, in contradiſtinction to the 
other members, who are called reſidents. 

PRESS, Prelum, in the mechanic arts, a machine of 
wood, or iron, ſerving to ſqueeze any body very cloſe. 

Preſſes conſiſt of ſix pieces; two flat ſmooth planks, 
between which the things to- be preſſed are laid; two 
ſcrews or worms faſtened to the lower plank; and paſſing 
through two holes in the upper; and two nuts in form 
of an S, that ſerve to drive the upper plank, which is 
moveable, againſt the lower which is fixed. | 

PRESSES wſed for expreſſing Liquors, are generally the 
ſame with the common preſſes, only the under plank is 
perforated with a great number of — for the juice to 
run through. | | 
Others have only one ſcrew or arbor, paſſing through 
the middle of the moveable plank, which deſcends into 
a kind of ſquare box, full of holes; through which the 
Juices flow, as the arbor is turned. | 
« PrEss uſed by Foiners, to keep cloſe the panels, &c. 
of wainſcot; it conſiſts of two ſcrews, and two pieces 
of wood four or five inches ſquare, and two or three feet 
long, whereof the holes at the two ends ſerve for nuts ta 
the ſcrews. 

Press wfed by Inlayers, reſembles the joiners preſs, 
only the pieces of wood are thicker, and only ohe of 
them moveable; the other, which is in form of a treſſel, 
being ſuſtained by two legs joined into it at each end. 


peIty of effects. in favour of perſons who have for a cer- 


This ſerves for ſawing and cleaving the pieces of 
wood required:in marquetry. 7 N 
; 4 L | Feunders 


| 
| 
| 


- tight by means of a lever. 


plates. 


P R E 


Founders PxEss, is a ſtrong ſquare frame, conſiſting 
of four pieces of wood firmly joined together with tenons, - 
&. It is of various ſizes: two of them are required to 
each mould, at the two extremes whereof they are placed ; 
ſo as that; b driving wooden wedgrs between the mould 
and: ſides of 
the metal may be preſſed cloſe together. 

Printing PREss, See PRINTING Preſs. 

Rol ing Px EBS, a machine uſed for the taking off prints 
for copper- plates. See Rolling Preſs Paix ri& G. 

PR Ess, in coining, a machine uſed in ſtriking of 
money, having-only one iron bar to give it motion, and 
preſs the moulds or. coins. See the article CoiniNnG. 

Binders PRESS, or cutting Preſs, a machine uſed by 
book - binders, ftationers, and paſteboard-makers, conſiſt- 
ing of two large wooden cheeks joined by two ſtrong 
wooden ſcrews; which, being turned by an iron bar, 
draw together or ſet aſunder the cheeks at pleaſure, 

The cheeks are placed flat on a wooden ſtand, in form 
of a cheſt, into which the cuttings fall. Aſide of the 
cheeks are two pieces of wood of the ſame length with 
the ſcrews, ſgrving to direct the cheeks, pon the 
cheeks is the ſhaft or fuſt, to which the cutting-knife is 
faſtened by a ſcrew which has its key to diſmount it on 


occaſion. 


The ſhaft conſiſts of ſeveral parts; a wooden ſcrew, 
which, catching within the nut of the two feet that 
ſuſtain it, brings the knife to the paper which is pretty 
long, has two directories, which reſemble thoſe of the 
ſcrew of the cheeks. To make the ſhaft flide ſquare, 
that foot of the ſhaft where the knife is not fixed, has a 
kind of groove directed by a thread faſtened along one 
of the cheeks. Laſtly, the knife is a piece of ſteel 11x or 
ſeven inches long, pointed a-top, and ſquare all the reſt. | 

Pzxss, in the woollen manufactory, a large wooden 
machine that ſerves to-preſs cloths, ſerges, &. to render 
them ſmooth, and give them a gloſs. x 

The principal parts of the machine are the cheeks, 
the nut, and the ſcrew, accompanied with its bar to turn 
it round, and make it fall on a thick wooden plank, 
wnder which the ſtuffs are placed. 

Another kind of preſs for linens, filks, &c. is called 


. calender. 


PRESSING, : in the manufaftures, the aQion of 


- violently ſqueezing a cloth, ſtuff, &c. to render it ſmooth 


and gloſſy. This, in the linea and filken manufactures, 
is properly called calendering. 

here are two manners of preſſing; the one cold, and 
the other hot. 

Miothad of PRESSING cold. After the ſtuff has been 
ſcoured, fulled, and ſhorn, it is folded ſquare in equal 
plaits, and a fkin of vellum, or paſteboard, put between 
each plait, Over the whole is laid a ſquare wooden 
plank, and ſo put into the preſs, which is ſcrewed down 
After it has lain a ſufficient 
time in the preſs, they take it out, removing the paſle- 
boards, and lay it up to keep. 

Some only lay the ſtuff on a firm table, aſter plaiting 
and paſteboarding, cover the whole with a wooden plank, 
and load it with a proper weight. | | 

Method of PRESSING hat. When the tuff has re- 
ceived the above preparations, it is ſprinkled alittle with 
water, ſometimes gum- water, then plaited equally, and 
between each two plaits are put leaves of paſteboard; and 
between every ſixth or ſeventh plait, as well as over the 
whole, an iron or braſs plate well heated in a kind of 
furnace. This done, it is laid upon the preſs, and 
forcibly ſcrewed down. 

Under this preſs are laid five, fix, &c. pieces at the 
ſame time, all furniſhed with their paſteboards and iron 
When the plates are well cold, the ſtuffs are 
taken out and ſtitched a little together to keep them in 
the plaits. 

This manner of preſſing was only invented to cover 
the defects of the ſtuffs; and, accordingly, it has been 


—_— prohibited. 
RESSION, Preſſure, in the Carteſian philoſophy, 
an endeavour to move impreſſed on a fluid medium, and 
propagated through it. In ſuch a preſſion, the Carteſians 
ſuppoſe the action of light to conſiſt, 

Bur Sir Iſaac Newton has taught us tetter; fcr if 


the preſs, the two parts of the mould for | 


| 


PRI 


light conſiſted only in a preſſion, without aQual moi 
it could not warm ſuch bodies as reflect and Nied of 
and if it conſiſted in an inſtantaneous motion wed 
preſſion ſuppoſes, there would be required an . 
force to produce that motion every moment in every lo 5 
particle: hence it muſt follow, that light would n 8 
itſelf ad umbram ; for preflion, in a fluid medium 8 
not be propagated in right- lines beyond any 1 
which ſhall hinder any part of the motion; but wil 
inflect and diffuſe itſelf every way into thoſe parts of 0 

uieſcent medium, which lie beyond the ſaid obſtacle 
See his Optics. 

PRESSURE of the Air, See the article Alx. 

PREST, a duty in money paid by the ſheriff upon 
his account in the Exchequer, for money remaining in 
his hands. 

PrxesT- Money, a ſum of money given to thoſe en. 
liſted, whereby they are bound to * ready to march x 
command, 

PRESTATION-Monxty, a ſum of money paid 
yearly by archdeacons, and other dignitaries, to their 
biſhop, pro exteriori juriſdictione. 

PRESTER, a meteor conſiſting of an exhalation 
thrown frem the clouds downwards with ſuch violence, 
as that by the colliſion it is ſet on fire. 

PRETERITE, in grammar, ſignifies the tenſe ust 
to expreſs the time paſt, or an action completely finiſheq: 
as ſcripſi, I have written. 

PRETERITION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby, in 
pretending to paſs by a thing untouched, we take a (um. 
mary view of it. ; 

PRETEXT, a colour or motive, whether real « 
feigned, for doing ſomething. 

RETOR, or PxToR, a magiſtrate among the 
ancient Romans, not unlike our \ bo chief jutice, 
or lord-chancellor, or both in one; as being veſt: 
with the power of diſtributing. juſtice among the 

citizens. 

PRETORIAN GuaRDs, Prætoriæ Cohorte, in Ro- 
man antiquity, were the emperor's guards, who at length 
were encteaſed to ten thouſand ; according to ſome, 
they had this denomination from their being ſtationed u 
a place in the palace calld pretorium : their commander 
was ſtiled prafectus prætorii. 

PREVARICATION, Prævaricatio, in the civil 
law, is where the informer colludes with the defendants, 
and ſo makes anly a ſham proſecution. 

PrREVARKICATIONS, in our laws, is when a man 
falſely ſeems to uncertake a thing, with intention that 
he may deſtroy it; where a lawyer pleads booty, or ach 
| by colluſion, &c, _ 

PREVARICATOR, Prevaricator, at Cambridge, 
is a maſter of arts, choſen at a commencement, to make 
an ingenious ſatirical ſpeech, reflecting on the milde- 
meanors of the principal members. 

PREVENTION, Præventio, in the canon-law, &c. 
the right which a ſuperior perſon has to claim or tranſad 
an aftair, prior to an inferior one. 

Pi&IAP:SM, in medicine, a continual and painful 
erection of the penis. 

PRIAP Us, in medicine, denotes the genital parts in 
men. 

It alſo denotes, in antiquity, a fabulous deity, revered 
very much for the extraordinary ſize of his parts, 

RICKING, in the ſea language, is to make a point 
on the plat or chart, near about where the ſhip then 6, 

or is to be at ſuch a time, in order to find the courſe they 
are to fieer, 

PRIEST, Sacerdot, à perſon ſet apart for the pet. 
formance of ſacrifice, and other offices of religion. 

PriesT, Preſbyter, in the chriſtian church, is 2 pt 
ſon inveſted with holy orders; in virtue whereof he h 
a power to preach, pray, adminiſter the ſacrament, & 
Alſo, in the Romiſh church, to bleſs, abſolve, &c. 

PRIMA V1z, among phyſicians, denotes the who 
alimentary duct, including the oeſophagus, ſtomach ax 
inteſtines, with their appendages. | 

PRIMAGE, in commerce, a ſmall duty at the was. 
fide, uſually about twelve-pence per tun, or ſix- pence! 
bale, due to the maſter and mariners of a ſhip; to le 
maller for the uſe of ropes, &c. to diſcharge the * 
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it; pal ARY-PLANET, in aſtronomy, one that re- 
uch bound the ſun as a center. 
ite e MATE, Primas, in church-polity, an arch- 
_ Fa who is inveſted with a juriſdiction over other 
ec | F 
an. W. Primus, an appellation given to whatever is 
* £4 in order, degree, or dignity, among ſeveral things 
* ‚ the ſame or * kind; thus we ſay, the prime mini- 
the 0 ' oft, &c. 
ile, hn Figure, in geometry, one of which cannot be 
Jed into any other figures more ſimple than itſelf, as 
et ong planes, and the pyramid among ſolids. 
4 triangle among p a * 
1 priuk of the Moon, is the new moon, when ſhe firſt 
ig in appears, which is about three days after the change. 
b [24 the article Moon. ; | 
* Pris Vertical, is that vertical circle which paſſes 
os droueh the poles of the meridian, or the eaſt and weſt 
ey of the horizon; whence dials projected on the 
| 8 lane of this circle, are called prime vertical, or north 
zd ſouth dials. 
| mo. in the Romiſh church, is the firſt of the 
_ canonical houfs, ſucceeding to lauds, 
ence, Pre, in fencing, is the firſt chief of the guards. 
PRIMING, or PRIME of @ Gun, is the gunpowder 
bo ut into the pan or touch-hole of a piece, to give it fire 
_— thereby ; and this is the laſt thing done in charging. 
the. © PRIMING, among painters, fignifies the laying on of 
1 te firſt colours. f _ 
PRIMITIVE, in grammar, is a root or original 
real word in a language, in contradiſtinction to derivative: 
b thus Cod, is a primitive; god, derivative; and god- 
e, a compound. 7 
* g > IMOGENITURE, Primogenitura, the right of 
rit- born. 
> *  RIMULA, the primroſe, in botany, a genus of 
8 plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous ; the tube is cylin- 
in Ro. craceous; the length of the cup and the limb is ex- 
A lenen pn ded, and divided into five cordated ſegments: the 
- * {:mina are five ſhort filaments, placed in the neck of the 
12 corolla, and terminated by erect acuminated antherz : the 
—_ fruit is an oblong capſule, opening at the top, and filled 
with roundiſh ſeeds. ; 
the od This genus includes the auricula of Tournefort, and 
ſendants, polyanthus of the gardeners. ; 
| PRIMUM Mos1LE, in the Ptolemaic ſyſtem of aſtro- 
. 6 ma 17 the firſt mover. | 
tion the PRINCE, Princeps, in polity, a perſon inveſted with 
y, or adh the ſupreme command of a ſtate, independent of any 
uperior, . 
ambridge PRINCE, alſo denotes a perſon who is à ſovereign in 
do make on territories, yet holds of ſome other as his 
K uperior, 
he woes PRINCE of the Senate, in old. Rome, the. perſon who 
L law, Ke, called over firſt in the roll of ſenators, whenever it 
or tand renewed by the cenſors : he was always of conſular 
nd cenſorian dignity, See the article SENATE. 
nd painf PRINCE'S Feather, in botany, the fame with Amaranth. 
22 
; 3 Principalis, the chief and moſt ne- 
n * part of a thing. 4 3 
n commerce, principal is the capital of a ſum due or 
my at, fo called in Lon to intereſt, 
6k a pott lt alſo denotes the firſt fund put by partners into a 
hip then is mmon ſtock, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the 
courſe they or acceſions afterwards required. 
P8INCIPAL Point, in perſpective, is a point in the 
or the per . Peclive plane, upon which a line drawn from the 
. * perpendicular to the plane falls. It is in the inter- 


point of ſight and point of the eye. 

PRINCIPAL Ray, in perſpective, that which paſſes 
pendicularly from the ſpeCtator's eye to the perſpective 
ne, 


PRINCIPLE, Principium, in general, is uſed for the 

e, ſource, or origin of any thing. 

RINCIPLES, in phyſics, are often confounded with 

ments, or the firſt and ſimpleſt parts whereof natural 

are compounded, and into which they are again 
ildic by the force of fire, 


2 


on of the horizontal and vertical plane, and called | 


* 


It is impoſſible to know the virtues of any body, or 
how mixed bodies of different kinds ſtand related to the 
human body, either for the preſervation of its functions 
entire, the reſtoring them when loſt and impaired, or 
for the total deſtruction thereof, till we know the prin- 
ciples of which they conſiſt, and likewiſe the mixture 
and proportion of ſuch principles in bodies, to which 
their effects are principally owing. W herefore, having 
diſcoyered, by various ways, the parts into which a true 
chemical analyſis reſolves bodies, we muſt look upon 
ſuch ſimple parts, into which all mixed bodies are capa- 
ble of being reſolved, and of which they ſeem to be 
compounded, as their true and genuine principles, 
The ancients having obſerved that, in analyſing all 
bodies whatever, they obtained a ſpirit, or mercury, 
ſulphur, ſalt, water, and earth, concluded the number 
of principles to be five. | 

If wine, for inſtance, be diſtilled in a proper alembic, 
a burning water, or ſpirit, will firſt ariſe; next, an 
inſipid water, which they call phlegm, a thick viſcid 
maſs alone remaining in the ſtill, "This they put into 
another veſſel or retort, which being expoſed to a more 
intenſe heat, a ſmall portion 6f phlegm comes over firſt ; 
then an acid water, which, according to them, is ſtill 
ſpirit or mercury; next, a fat oily ſubſtance called 
ſulphur. What remains in the retort is burnt to aſhes 
in an open fire. Theſe aſhes are thrown into an carthen 
veſſel, with a proper quantity of boiling water, which 
they impregnate with ſalt. This water being filtred 
through cap-paper, and afterwards evaporated, leaves 
the ſalt at the bottom. The other part of the aſhes, 
which the water does not take up, is termed earth, br 
caput mortuum. | 

PRINTER, Typographus, a perſon who compoſes, 
or takes impreſſions from moveable characters, which 
are ranged in order, or from plates engraved, by means 
of ink and a preſs. See the article PRINTING. 

The printers, ſince the eſtabliſhment of that art, 
make now a conſiderable part of the company of ſtation- 
ers and bookſellers: before that time, the company 
conſiſted only of hookſellers, book-binders, writers, 
illuminers, and parc#ment-makers, | 

PRINTING, T;pographia, the art of taking off im- 
preſhons With ink trom characters either moveable or 
immo; able, upon paper, vellum, &c. 

There are two kinds of printing, the one for books, 
the other from copper- plates. The firſt is called com- 
mon preſs-priuting, the charaQters in which are caſt in 
relievo; the ſecond, rolling-preſs printing, which is 
engraved in creux. 

he genius of the Germans has appeared in the in- 
vention or improvement of ſeveral mechanical arts, and, 
amongſt others, they lay claim to the honour of having 
invented the curious and uſeful art of printing. This 
art is ſaid to be of a very ancient ſtanding in China, but 
then their manner is quite different from that which 
obtains in Europe; though it muſt be owned, the Eu- 
ropean priming, in its n an was much the ſame with 
the Chineſe: however, as there was then no correſpon- 
dence between Europe and China, the paſſage into the 
Eaſt by the Cape of att", being undiſcovered, 
there is no reaſon to charge the Europeans with having 
borrowed their art from the Chineſe, but each may be 
allowed to have fallen upon the ſame invention, though 
at very different times. | 

Printing, according te Father Le Comte, has been. 
known in China from almoſt all ages; but the great 
difference between theirs and ours is this, that whereas 
we haye but a ſmall number of letters in our. alphabets, 
by the various arrangement whereof we can form infinite 
volumes, ſo, by making our characters moveable, we 
are able to print the largeſt works with an inconſiderable 

uantity of letter, the ſame which ſerved for the firſt. 
4 ſerving alſo for the ſucceeding ones, by being 
ſeparated and placed in different order. The Chineſe, 
on the contrary, by reaſon of their great number of 
letters, find it more eaſy, and leſs expenfive, to cut them 
on wooden blocks, 4 as many blocks as there are 
pages in the book they intend to print, and theſe are of 
no farther uſe but for that ſingle work. 


The art of joining letters to form words, and of com- 
bining 


FR1 


bining the one and the other in an infinite number of 


different ways, is a ſecret unknown to the Chineſe, At 


firſt, like the Egyptians, they uſed hieroglyphics, and 
painted, rather than wrote, ſtriving by the natural 
images of things, as a bird, a tree, &c. to expreſs and 
communicate their ideas to one another. But this man- 
ner of writing was not only very incommodious, but 
imperfect, as Hey could but expreſs their thoughts by 
halves, and what they did expreſs was frequent]y liable 
to. be miſunderſtood, not to mention the room theſe 
pictures took up, which obliged them to write a great 
deal to ſay very little. Lo remedy theſe inconveniencies, 
they changed their * of writing by degrees, and even 
invented ſeveral characters to expreſs things that did not 
come within the reach oſ painting to repreſent, as the 
paſſions, thoughts, voice, taſte, and a thouſand other 
objects, without body or figure. From ſimple ſtrokes, 
they framed others more compound, and contriving one 
or more characters for every word, they multiplied their 
letters almoſt to infinity. This ſeems to be the ſource 
of that ignorance we find among the Chineſe. So great 
a part of their lives being ſpent in learning their letters, 
that they have not time to apply themſelves to the ſtudy 
of things, but think themſelves learned, if they are able 
to read, Nay, we are told, ſcarce any of them know 
all their letters; and Father Le Comte is of opinion, the 

reateſt doctor amongſt them never underſtood half their 
keen perfectly, for he reckons the whole number to be 
eighty thouſand. This is a great inconvenience to 
foreigners, and much complained of by the miſſionaries 
in that country. 

Who was the firſt inventor of 28 in Europe, 
and in what city and year it was firſt ſet on foot, is a 
queſtion long * among the learned, and not yet 
thoroughly decided. | 

The cities of Mentz and Straſbourg, and that of 
Haerlem in Holland, are the warmeſt on this point of 
honour, but Mentz has always had the majority of 
voices, We ſhall here, for the ſatisfaction of the reader, 
propoſe. the pretenſions of each, without TD a 
nice diſquiſition of the merits of the cauſe, John Mantel 
of Straſbourg, John Guttemberg and John Fuſt of 
Mentz, and Laurence John Koſter of Haerlem, are the 
perſons to whom this invention has been moſt frequently 
aſcribed, but the firſt ſeems to have had the feweſt ad- 
vocates. Mantel, however, a French phyſician, enters 
the liſts in behalf of his nameſake, and contends that he 
firſt invented printing in the year 1442, in conſideration | 
whereof the emperor Frederic III. gave him a ſuitable 
coat of arms; and he adds, that Guttemberg, whom he 
had made his aſſociate, carried the art to Mentz, where 
he took in firſt a partner. Boxhornius, Schrevelius, 
and other authors, refer the invention to Koſter of 
Haerlem in the year 1430, adding, that Fuſt ſtole away 
Koſter's materials, and ſet up printing at Mentz, aſſiſted 
by his ſervant Peter Schcefter, who afterwards married 
his daughter, and became his partner in the buſineſs; 
but others aſcribe this theft to Guttemberg. Polydore 
Virgil, Paſquier, &c. will have Guttemberg to be the 
inventor of printing, but Naude eſpouſes the cauſe of 
Fuſt, whom he — 4 the firſt printer in Europe. His 
reaſon for aſcribing the invention to Fuſt is, that his 
name appears in the moſt early printed books, as in the 
Latin bible of 1462, Tully's offices of 1465, and per- 
haps ſome of a prior date; and, if Guttemberg, or 
Koſter, had a greater or an equal ſhare in the invention, 
it is more than probable they would not have allowed 
him to attribute the whole to himſelf, and his ſon- in- 
law Scheffer, as he has done, without contradicting 
him, and aſſerting their own right, He adds, that 
whatever is urged in behalf of Guttemberg, Mantel, 
or Koſter, is only founded on reports, conjectures, and 
forged authorities. 

But the diſpute is not thus terminated : the advocates 
for Kaſter make uſe of various arguments in his favour, 
Mr. Ellis (in the Philoſophical Tranſactions) gives an 
account of books printed by Koſter of an ll date 
than any of thoſe referred to Fuſt, and ſome even as 
early as 1430 and 1432. At Haerlem, it is certain 
they ſhew printed books of that date, which ſeem to 
Mr, Ellis to put it out of doubt, that the honour of the 
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———— 


beſt book-writers could not come up to ſuch exactnel, 
concluded there was witchcrait in the caſe, and by in- 


dicting 


allow the Germans the honour of having 


invention belongs to Koſter, and that F 
bliſhed the art in 2 perfection at 
many years after. Beſides, it is allowed 

that the De Spiegil Onſer Behoedinge (or Gon bans 
ſalvation) which is ſhewn at Haerlem, fo; the I 
printed book could never be Koſter's firſt ef; 1 
muſt have made many trials on ſmaller works = * 
doubtedly his firſt attempts were on looſe and { = 
leaves, which we may ſuppoſe were calily loſt "Dans 
the whole, it is no inconſiderable argument in Kolle 
behalf, that the rudeſt and moſt artleſs performance, ;. 
printing ſeem to be his; of which kind ſome Abe 
without date are to be ſeen in the king's library 
James's, and in the Bodleian at Oxford. The 
the marks of the utmoſt ſimplicity, and may rea 
be taken tor firſt eſſays, being 4 

the ink only common writing ink, which was unartfy! 
ſpread upon wooden blocks, cut in a very clun, 
manner. J 

Whoever, therefore, were the firſt printers, or whe 

ſoever the hint was taken, ſuch was the art in its orci 
nal ſtate, ſeveral pieces in the Bodleian library, and f 
of Bennet's college, beiny printed in this way ; and he 
impreſſion ſeems to have been made only on one {ide of 
the leaves, after which the two blank fides were paſted 
together. But, this method of printing upon wooden 
cuts being found inconvenient, it was not long beet 
an improvement was thought of, viz. the making of 
_ moveable letters, which was firſt done in wod 
and afterwards in metal; from which laſt invention _ 
ought to date the origin of the preſent art of printing 
as practiſed through Europe. This ingenious contriy. 
ance of caſting ſingle types in metal is generally aſctihel 
to the abovementioned Schceffer, firit ſervant, after. 
wards partner and ſon-in-law of Fuſt at Mentz in Ger. 
many; ſo that he was properly the firſt printer, as well 
as lerter-founder ; * ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Bible 
printed with moveable types in 1450, or thereabouts, 
was the firſt printed book, which ſoon was followed by 
editions of Auguſtin de Civitate Dei, the vocabulary 
called Catholicon, Tully's Offices, and ſeveral other 
works. It is ſaid that Fuſt (or Fauſtus, as ſome author 
call him) carried a parcel of his printed bibles to Paris, 
and offered them to ſale as manuſcripts ; but the French, 
conſidering the number of the books. and their exat 
conformity to each other, even to a point, and that the 


uſt only ep, 


thingy 
at dt. 
Y have 


lonah| 
ward and coarſe, and 


him as a magician, or threatening to do &, 
obliged him to diſcover the ſecret. Hence, the origin a 
that popular ſtory of Dr. Faultus. 

From Mentz the art of printing ſpread itſelf in a ſhort 
time through a great part of Europe, and is common 
ſaid to have been brought into England from Haerlen 
in 1468, by William Caxton, a merchant and citze 
of London, who having been abroad in the Low Coun 
tries for many years, not only got an infight into tae 
buſineſs, but prevailed with Frederic Corſeilles, one d 
the workmen, to come over and ſet up a preſs at Oxtord 
where an edition of Ruffinus on the Creed was printed 
in the ſame year. In 1470, Caxton is thought by ſom 
to have brought the art to Weſtminſter ; but a maden 
author ſeems to make it appear that he did not brings 
to England till the year 1474, and that the firſt bod 
known to be printed in Engliſh was the Hiſtory of T. 

Here we cannot forbear obſerving, that, though F 
caſt the fi 
moveable letters in metal, and of being the firſt priatt% 
the praiſe of having brought thele arts to their pre 

rfection is chiefly owing to other nations, The Dutt 

rench and Engliſh have all contributed towar6 Ui 
and in particular our countryman Mr, William Cu 
has of late years, by mere dint of genius, without den 
bred up to the art of letter-founding, arrived at 10% 
cellency in it far beyond all his predeceſſors in Eg 
and even what is uſually done of that kind in Holen 
as the beautiful ſpecimens of his own and ien fe 
formances (not unknown to the curious) ſuftes“ 
demonſtrate. By his ingenuity and unwearied #{\ 
tion in this way, we may ſafely affirm, that he be 
ſervice to his country, and to the learned world in 5 
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ad his reputation deſerves to laſt as long as the art 
ral « ting can preſerve it. 
ot Nabel of PRINTING. The workmen employed in 
art are, the compoſitors who diſpoſe the letters from 
3 into words, lines, pages, &c. according to 
wei thor's copy; and the preſs- men who apply ink on 
— and take off the impreſſion. 
0 types, being caſt, are diſtributed, each kind by 
ſelf, among little ſquare cells or diviſions made in two 
. frames called caſes, an upper and under one. 
The cells of the upper caſe are nincty-eight in number; 

1 in theſe are diſpoſed the capitals, ſmall capitals, ac- 
. ted letters, figures, &c, In the cells of the lower caſe, 
ich are fifty-four, are diſpoſed the common running 
— with the points, comma's, ſpaces, and quadrats. 

Each caſe is placed a little a-ſlope, - before which the 
compoſitor works ſtanding, and, holding in the left 
hand an iron inſtrument called a compoſing-ſtick, with 
the right he picks up the letters, points, comma's, &c. 
he has occaſion for, and, ranging them on a' ſlip of 
braſs, called a rule, fitted to his compoling-ſtick, he 
ats a ſpace to make a blank between each word, and fo 
forms one line after another, till, the ſtick being full, 
he empties it out by means of the above braſs rule, upon 
another inſtrument of wood, called the galley, till it is 
of the ſize of the intended page; when he has got the 
proper number of pages made up, he arranges them duly 
upon the ſtone, round which he puts a ſquare iron frame 
exlled a chaſe, and, locking all up by means of quoins 
ind other wooden furniture, it becomes ready for the preſs, 

The compoſing-ſtick (Plate LXXV. z. 1.) conſiſts 
of a plate or flip of iron, ſo contrived as to be made 
more or leſs long according to the intended width of the 
ge. From one fide ariſes a ledge 44, about half an 
inch high, running the whole length of the plate, the 
ſides of the letters reſting againſt it; from the fame plate 
likewiſe ariſe three other leſſer pieces “ and cc; two of 
which cc are contrived to ſlide along it, ſo as that the 
may be approached or withdrawn at pleaſure to adjuſt 
the length of the line to the meaſure intended. 

Where marginal notes, references, &c. are required 
in a work, the two ſliding pieces cc are opened in the 
compoſing- ſtick to a proper diſtance. 

Before the workman proceeds to compoſe, the above- 

mentioned rule, or a thin ſlip of braſs, of the length of 
the line and of the ſame height with the letter, is placed 
in his compoſing-ſtick, for the letter in each line to bear 
immediately againſt, and is ſhifted, as each line in his 
ſtick is finiſhed. 
Things thus prepared, the compoſitor having the 
copy betore him, and the ſtick in his left hand, with the 
right he picks up the letters, ſpaces, &c. and places 
them againſt the braſs rule, while, with the left thumb, 
he preſſes them cloſe to the upper cheek, and ſo keeps 
them ſteady, while the other hand is conſtantly em- 
poyed in ſetting in more letters, 

A line being thus compoſed, if it end with a word or 
ſyllable, and fill the meaſure, there needs no more; 
otherwiſe, ſpaces are to be put between the ſeveral words 
to juſtify the line. 
The ſpaces here uſed are a ſort of blanks, of the ſame 
dimenſions with the letters, only not ſo high, ſo that, 
when ſet in, they give no impreſſion. They are of ſeveral 
inds, according to the dimenſions of the whites or in- 
mals to be made by them, as quadrats to fill up the 
break at the end of paragraphs, &c. m quadrats, which 
are (quare, and of the thickneſs of an m, ſerving to 
mike the diſtance after a period; n quadrats, of the 
ickneſs of an n, to be placed after colons, ſemicolons, 
and comma's ; as alſo thick or thin ſpaces to be uſed in 
uſtifying the words as above. 
or marginal notes, between the two fliding pieces of 
* compoſing- ſtick are put little quadrated pieces of 
netal, called quotations, which are juſtified by other 
maller pieces; a flip of ſcaleboard being placed from the 


Op of the page to the bottom to keep the note and text 

ta due diſtance, 

9 the ſtick is full, he places the braſs rule before 
a att line, and with his two middle fingers ſqueezes 

aw in the flick cloſe, his two fore-fingers at the 
gn * applied on the outſide of the rule; thus 
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he lifts them out of the ſick, and, clapping his two 
thumbs behind the firſt line, lifts them into the galley, 
ſo as not to break the lines, At the bottom of every page 
made up in the galley the compoſitor ſets a line of quadrats, 
and at the end thereof, the firſt word of the enſuing page 
as a catchword ; and, if it be the firſt page of the ſheet, 
one of the letters in alphabetical order tor a ſignature. 

The galley is a flat wooden inſtrument, of an oblong 
figure, proportionable to the length and breadth of the 
page; it conſiſts of an upper part called the ſlice, where- 
by large pages, when compoſed and tied up with ſmall 
twine, as is always done, are ſlidden upon the ſtone ; 
the other, which is the body of the galley, is ledged on 
three ſides to contain the ſlice, the Jedge not exceeding 

half an inch in height, that the compoſed page, riſing 
above it, may be tied up or bound down with twine, and 
removed without danyer of breaking. 

The pages are commonly firſt removed out of the 
galley into a coarſe wrapper of paper, and ſo ſucceſſively 
till the number of pages for the ſheet be completed; 
which done, he carries them to the impoſing or correct- 
ing ſtone, ſhiftin; them from the wrappers, and there 
ranges them in a chaſe, which is called impoſing. 

The chale is a rectangular frame of different dimen- 
ſions, having two croſs iron bars, called a long and 
ſhort croſs, mortiſed at each end into the frame, ſo as 
to be taken out occaſionally, By the different ſituation 
of the croſſes, the chaſe is fitted for Jifferent volumes. 
For quarto's and octavo's, one traverſes the middle 
lengthwiſe, the other broadwiſe, ſo as tv interſect the 
center, For twelves and twenty-fours, the ſhort croſs 
is ſhifted nearer to one end of the chaſe. For folio's, 
the long croſs is taken out, and the ſhort one placed in 
the middle; and for broad-fides, or ſheets printed only 
on one fide, both croſſes are ſet aſide. 

To dreſs the chaſe, or range the pages therein, they 
uſe a ſet of furniture, conſiſting of reglets or ſlips. of 
wood, about half an inch high, that they may be lower 
than the letters. Some of theſe are placed at the top of 
the pages, called head-ſticks; others between them to 
form the inner margin, called gutter ſticks; others at 
the fide, called fide ſticks; and others at the bottom, 
called foot-ſticks. | 4 

The pages being thus ranged, and the reglets applied 
between the letter and chaſe, the whole is locked up b 
means of- ſmall pieces of wood cut wedgewiſe called 
quoins, which are driven to a ſufficient tightneſs with a 
mallet and ſhooting-ſtick. 

Before the form is quite locked up, they preſs it down 
by paſſing a ſmooth piece of wood, called the plainer, 
over the face of the letters, to make them ſtand even ; 
and, when quite locked up, they raiſe and ſhake it a 
little on the ſtone, to 'ſee that all be faſt. In this con- 
dition the frame is called a form, containing more or 
fewer pages, according to the volume. 

As there are two forms required for every ſheet, when 
both ſides are to be printed, they muſt be exactly of the 
ſame length and breadth ; that is, the correſponding 
reglets, head-ſticks, & . muſt be equal in both forms, 
that the pages may fall exactly on the back of one 
another, which is called. regiſter. 

Then the form is committed to the preſs- man; and, 
as it is impoſſible but there muſt be miſtakes in the work, 
either through the overſight of the compoſitor, or caſual 
intermixture of the letters in the caſes, after making a 
proof, it is delivered to the corrector, who reading it 
over and rectifying it by the copy, it is remanded to the 
compoſitor to © corrected accordingly ; who unlocking 
the form on the correcting ſtone, by looſening the quoins, 
and ſpreading his corrected proof, ſo as that the lines 
thereof range with the reſpective ones of the metal; by 
running his eye along both, he eaſily ſpies where cor- 
rections are to be made; and accordingly he picks out 
the faulty letters, points, &c. with a ſharp-pointed ſteel 
bodkin, and puts the right ones in their place. 

Where the alterations are conſiderable, particularly 
where inſertions or omiſſions are to be made, there 
uſually ariſes a neceſſity of over-running; in order to 
which they muſt return the letter back from the chaſe 


into the galley, and from that into the compeling-ſtick, 
to be redtified accordingiy. N 
4 M If, 


or ſtroke for the impreſſion; and the carriage on yi. 
the form is laid to undergo the fame. Which 
The body conſiſts of two ftrong cheeks 33 50 
LXXV. fig. 2.) placed perpendiculatly, and jan ate 
gether by four croſs pieces or planks. os 
be firſt plank c, called the cap of the preſs, ;, fix 
and ſerves to keep the cheeks together at the due dig... * 
| a-top : the ſecond d, called the head, is moveable, . 
ing ſuſtained by two iron pins or long bolts that pak the 
cap; in this plank is fixed a female 


It, for inſtance, one or more words, to be inſerted in 
a line, cannot be got in by changing the ſpaces for leſſer 
ones, part of the line mult be put back into the cloſe of 
the preceding one, or forward into the beginning of the 
ſubſequent one, or both, till room be got. If the in- 
ſertion be large, ſeveral lines will need to be over-run, 
either backward or forward, till a break is arrived at : 
when, if it be not got in, a line is to be driven out: 
and, to get in that line, the next pages, either backward 


— 
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or forward, muſt ſometimes be over-run before it can 
come in. | 
When an omiſſion is to be made, the contrary courſe 
muſt be taken, If it be but ſmall, the compoſitor takes 
it out, and drives out the remaining matter, by either 
enlarging his ſpaces, or beſtowing the beginning of the 
following, or cloſe of the preceding line therein. If it 
be — = he may be obliged to over-run ſeveral 


pages, before it can be driven out. : 
— Office, or PRINTING, properly ſo called, 
and corrected by 


To work off the form thus pgs 

the compoſitor, there are requiſite paper, ink, and a 
reſs. 

: To fit the paper for uſe, it is to be firſt moiſtened, by 
dipping ſeveral ſheets together in water ; theſe are after- 
wards laid in a heap over one another; and, to make 
them take the water equally, are all preſſed cloſe down 
with a weight a-top. And this wetting muſt be accor- 
ding to the quality of the paper, and fize of the letter; 
fmall letter and Riff paper require moſt wetting. 

A PrinTING- Houſe, is a place deſtined for printing, 
and fitted up for that purpoſe with preſſes, cafes, and 
other furniture. 

The moſt conſiderable printing-houſes are thoſe of 
the Louvre and Vatican. Out of both theſe printing- 
houſes have come forth very beautiful editions of the 
ancient authors. 

PrinTinNG-1nk, is of two kinds, black and red: the 
laſt occafionally uſed in title-pages, calendars, &c. the 
firſt for the body of books. 

For black Ink, the compoſition which the printers 
have from other hands, is an hundred pounds of nut or 
linſeed oil, being brought by boiling to the conſiſtence 
of a ſyrup, and purified by throwing into it two pounds 
of coarſe bread, and about a dozen onions. Then thirty 
or thirty-five pounds of turpentine are boiled a-part, till 
fuch time as they find, upon its cooling on paper, that 
it breaks clean, like glaſs, without pulverizing ; for if it 
pulverize eaſily, it is a ſign that it is burnt. The oil 
and turpentine thus prepared, the firſt is gently poured 
half cold into the latter, and the two ſtirred together 
with a ſtick, till they be well mixed. After which the 
compoſition, which is called the varniſh, is ſet by to be 
uſed occaſionally, To proceed to make ink, they take 
a quantity of this mixture, and add thereto a certain 
quantity of lamp-black, working it up with a kind of 
wooden brayer, till the whole be incorporated into a 
kind of pulp; which is the printing ink for uſe, 

Its ſtrength or thickneſs is always to be proportioned 
to that of the paper and warmth of the weather; and its 
ſtrength or weakneſs depends on the greater or leſs 
degree of coction of the varniſh, 

For red Ink, they uſe the ſame materials as for black, 
excepting that inſtead of lamp-black, they add a proper 
quantity of vermilion, the luſtre of which ſome hold to 


be heightened by mixing and incorporating the bigneſs 
of a nut of glb. glue, brandy, or the white of an egg 
with the ink. 


The ink is applied upon the forms by means of balls, 
which are a kind of wooden funnels, the cavities whereof 
are filled with wool covered with leather nailed on the 
wood. One of theſe the preſsman takes in each hand, 
and applying them on the ink- block, in order to charge 
them with ink, he rubs the one int the other to 
diſtribute the ink equally; and at laſt ſmears over the 
form by beating or dabbing them ſeveral times over the 
whole face thereof: this leaves the form in a condition 
to be paſſed under the preſs, with the moiſtened paper 
laid thereon. 

PriNTING-Preſs, a very eomplex machine: its two 
principal parts, each of which conſiſts of ſeveral others, 
are the body of the preſs, which ſerves to give the pinch 


bar, by which the preſsman works the preſs. 


ſhelves, being 


— 


with cords or pack- thread 


On this carriage which ſuſtains the plank are nailed tw 
long iron bars, or ribs; and on the plank are nailed 


3 


alike, which ſerve for different purpoſes, viz. the tus 


of three flips of very thin wood, and at top a flip of iton 


are both covered with parchment : and between the 00 
are placed blankets, which ſerve to make the impreſion 
of the platten upon the ſurface of the letters matt 
equable; as alſo, to prevent the : 
broken by the force of the preſs, This friſket / 5 al d 
iron, very thin, faſtened at top to the great or outet 
| tympan, and ſuſtained by a flip of wood hanging fen 


and put in others, 


anſwer each other, when printed on the other 105 . 
the middle of the wood in the ſides of the * - 
| ewo iron points, which make two holes in the BT | 


a braſs nut ſuſtained by two ſhort bolts which ker, 
up: the third plank e, called the ſhelves, ſerves to k _ 
ſteady a part called the hoſe, in which the ſpindle 
incloſed ; the fourth plank 7, called the winter, is m, a 
able; it bears the carriage, and ſuſtains the effort c 
the _ 222 as the head does above; each giving 
way a little, the one upwards, the other d 

make me pull the noller, ; 1 

he ſpindle g is an upri iece of iron pointed w; 

ſteel, of different re od, havin N. 
which goes into the female of the | Be above four 
inches. Through the eye of this ſpindle is rivetted the 
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The lower part of the ſpindle p through the 
incloſed in a ſquare wooden frame ; 
called the hole; and its point works into a plug, * 
in a braſs pan ſupplied with oil; which pan is fixa to 
an iron plate let into the top of the platten. The pref. 
man then, by pulling or turning the bar fixed in the exe 
by an iron key, preſſes upon a ſquare ſmooth piece d 
wood called the platten, and enables it to compreſs the 
form covered with the paper, tympans, and its blanket, 
which, in order hereto, are brought under the platen 
exactly, 

The carriage 11. which makes he ſecond principal 
member of the preſs, is placed a foot below the platen, 
having its fore-part ſupported by a wooden prop a, 
called the fore-ſtay, while the other reſts on the winter, 


e I © 
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ſhort pieces of iron, or ſteel, called cramp-irons, equally 
tempered with the ribs, and which flide upon them, 
when the preſs is turned in or out, 

Under the carriage is fixed a ſmall piece of iron called 
the ſpit, with a double wheel in the middle, round 
which leather girths are faſtened, nailed to each end of 
the plank. To the outſide of the ſpit is fixed a handle, 
or rounce, by which the preſsman turns the plank in of 
out at pleaſure, 

Upon the plank is a ſquare wooden frame or coffin yg, 
wherein is incloſed a marble or poliſhed ſtone for the 
form to be laid on. To this coffin are faſtened leather 
ſtay-girths, one to each ſide; which being again faſtened 
to the cheeks of the preſs, prevent the plank from run- 
ning too far out, when drawn from under the platten. 
On the fore-part of the plank is à gallows rr, ubich 
ſerves to ſuſtain the tympans, when taken from the form. 

On the front of the coffia are three frames much 


tympans and fiiſket; the tympans 35 are ſquare, made 


thinner, called a head-band ; that called the outwa'd 
tympan is faſtened with iron joints to the coffin, They 


letters from being 


the ceiling, when opened te take out the printed ſheets, 
t is alſo covered with parchment ot 
paper cut in the neceſſary places, that the ſheet 3 
between the great tympan and the friſket may receive « 
ink, and that nothing may hurt the margin- Ont 
parchment of the great or outward tympan it is 
blank ſheet is laid to be printed. 
To regulate the margins, and make the lines and PEP 


ſide, i 
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aced in the ſame pins, when the ſheet is returned 

de an impreſſion on the other ſide, called reiteration. 
1 thing now about the tympans being prepared 
cinting, and the preſsman having inked or beat his 
4 placed on the ſtone, he brings the tympans 
me friſket down from the gallows under the form, and 
% acing the plank under the platten, by means of the 
1 e, gives two ſtrokes or pulls with the bar; 
ip ef with the ſame handle turned the contrary way, 
brings back the plank to take out the printed ſheet, and 
in the freſh one, and thus he continues till he has 
ys off the number of ſheets the edition is to conſiſt of. 
— Gde of the ſheet being thus printed, it is remanded 
to the preſs for the other, and ſo diſpoſed as that the 
iron points paſs through the holes already made in the 


75e number of ſheets of the edition being complete, 
and the form to be ſeparated to reſtore the letter into the 
caſes, they firſt waſh it in boiling lye to take out the 
remains of the ink, ſcouring it with a bruſh, and then 
with fair water. This done, it is carried to a wooden 
frame to be unlocked, and the furniture, i. e. the ſticks, 
ulen off to diſengage it from the chaſe, Then the 
compoſitor taking out ſeveral lines at once upon a little 
wooden ruler, he replaces each letter in its proper box, 
to be again uſed in the remainder of the impreſſion ; 
which laſt operation they call diſtribution, 
They have likewiſe rules for black lines, borders, and 
head and tail pieces accommodated to the ſeveral kinds 
of letters. The rules for black lines are of braſs, and 
made exactly the height of the letter; otherwiſe they 
will either hinder the neighbouring letters from printing, 
or will themſelves be hindered by them. Theſe the 
compoſitor cuts into proper lengths, as the work requires, 
The borders are a kind of ornaments in form of long 
bars, ſerving for the diviſions of books, chapters, &c. 
their depth is proportioned to the letter, and their length 
adjuſted to the page; for, CO of ſeveral 
moveable pieces, it is eaſy lengthening or ſhortening 


e 
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them. 
The head and tail pieces, cut either in wood or 
r, are compartments uſed at the beginning and 
ending of books. The initial letters are ſometimes cut 
in wood, and figured, ſometimes caſt like the other 
characters. 
For the conveniency of the binding, the printers had 
early recourſe to ſignatures, i. e. letters of the alphabet 
placed at the bottom of the ſheet, which ſhew the order 
they are to be bound in, as well as whether the quires be 
complete. The catch-words ſerve nearly the ſame pur- 
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— poſe : theſe are the firſt words of each page, which are 
a inſerted at the bottom of the preceding pages. 

ed The number of pages are equally ſerviceable to the 
* reader and the binder, to 8 to references, and to 
1 warrant the book duly bound and collated : ſome printers 
< formerly put them at the bottoms of the pages, but 
m. cuſtom has carried it for the tops. | 

ch As to the faults which eſcape the corrector and com- 
10 politor, they are uſually noted in what we call errata. 
de The ancient editions had no errata, but in lieu thereof 
on corrected the faults in each printed copy with a pen; | 
xd which was eaſy enough in thoſe days, though impracti- 


cable now, 


Cneſe PRINTING, Books are printed in China from 
wooden blocks cut like thoſe uſed among us in printing 
0! callico, paper cards, &c, The blocks are made of a 
ing imooth, firm, cloſe wood, of the ſize of the leaf required. 
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of Un the face fide they glue a paper, upon which ſome 
ard able penman draws out the ſeveral letters and characters 
om vith a Chineſe pen, which is a kind of pencil, When 
ts, fniſhed, the block is put into the hands of a ſculptor, 
{of Vo following the ſeveral ſtrokes of the writer with his 
i 1 vVers, &c. makes them all appear in relievo. When 


* cutting is finiſhed, they moiſten what remains of the 
PPT, and rub it gently off. 
be ink — uſe in printing is the ſame with the 
2 Chineſe ink wherewith they write, and is made 
2065 @mp-black mixed up with oil. Their preſs reſem- 
5 our rolling-preſs, Their paper is made of the inner 

„ a kind of ruſhes beat up with water into a pulp 


Relling-Preſs PId ix is employed in taking off 
prints or impreſſions from copper-plates engraven, 
etched, or ſcraped as in mezzotintos. 

This art is ſaid to have been as ancient as the year 
1540, and to owe its origin to Finiguerra, a Florentine 
gold{mith, who pouring ſome melted brimſtone on an 
engraven plate, found the exact impreſſion of the en- 
graving left in the cold brimſtone, marked with black 
taken out of the ſtrokes by the liquid ſulphur: upon 
this he attempted to do the ſame on ſilver plates with wet 
paper, by rolling it ſmoothly with a roller; and this 
ſucceeded : but this art was not uſed in England till the 
reign of king James I. when it was brought ſrom Ant- 
werp by Speed. The form of the rolling-preſs, the 
compoſition of the ink uſed therein, and the manner of 
applying both in taking off prints, are as follow: 

he rolling-preſs AL (Plate LXXV. fig. 3.) may 
be divided into two parts, the body and carriage: the 
body conſiſts of two wooden cheeks, P, P, placed per- 
pendicularly on a ftand or foot, LM, which ſuſtains the 
preſs. From the foot likewiſe ariſe four other perpendi- 
cular pieces, c, c, c, c, joined by other croſs or horizontal 
ones, d, d, d, which ſerve to ſuſtain a ſmooth even plank 
or table, HIK, about four feet and a half long, two 
feet and a half broad, and an inch and a half thick. 
Into the cheeks go two wooden cylinders or rollers, 
DE, FG, about ſix inches in diameter, borne up at 
each end by the cheeks, whoſe end, which are leſſened 
to about two inches diameter, and called trunnions, 
turn in the cheeks between two pieces of wood in form 
of half moons, lined with poliſhed iron to facilitate the 
motion. Lattly, to one of the trunnions of the upper 
roller is faſtened a croſs, confifting of two levers, A, B. 
or pieces of wood traverſing each other, the arms of which 
croſs ſerve inſtead of the bar or handle of the letter-preſs, 
by turning the upper roller, and when the plank is be- 
tween the two rollers, giving the ſame motion to the 
under one, by drawing the plank forward and backward. 
The ink uſed for copper-plates, is a compoſition made 
of the ſtones of peaches and apricots, the bones of ſheep, 
and ivory, all well burnt, and called Frankfort-black, 
mixt with nut oil that has been well boiled, and ground 
together on a marble, after the ſame manner painters do 
their colours. 

The method of printing from copper-plates is as fol- 
lows : they rake a ſmall quantity of this ink on a rubber 
made of linen-rags, ſtrongly bound about each other, 
and therewith ſmear the whole face of the plate as it lies 
on a grate over a charcoal fire. The plate being ſuffi- 
ciently inked, they firſt wipe it over with a foul rag, 
then with the palm of the left hand, and then with that 
of the right; and to dry the hand and forward the wip- 
ing, they rub it from time to time on whiting, In 
wiping the plate perfectly clean, yet without taking the 
ink out of the engraving, the addreſs of the workman 
conſiſts. The plate thus prepared is laid on the plank 
of the preſs; over the plate is laid the paper, firſt well 
moiſtened, to receive the impreſſion, and over the paper 
two or three folds of flannel, Things thus diſpoſed, 
the arms of the croſs are pulled, and by that means, the 
plate with its furniture, paſſed through between the 
rollers, which pinching very ſtrongly, yet equally, 
preſſes the moiſtened paper into the ſtrokes of the en- 
graving, whence it licks out the ink. 

PRIOR, in general, ſomething before, or nearer the 
beginning than another, to which it is compared, 

Rior, more particularly denotes the ſuperior of a 
convent of monks, or the next under the abbot. 
, Grand PRIoR, is the ſuperior of a large abbey, where 
ſeveral ſuperiors are required, 

PRISAGE, Priſagium, that part or ſhare which be- 
longs to the king, or admiral, - out of prizes taken at ſea 
from an enemy : this is uſually a tenth part, See the 
article PRIZE. 

PRISCILLIANISTS, in church hiftery, Chriſtian 
heretics, ſo called from their leader Priſcillian, a Spa- 
niard by birth, and biſhop of Avila. He is ſaid to have 
practiſed magic, and to have maintained the principal 
errors of the Manichees; but this peculiar tenet was, 
that it is lawful to take falſe eaths, in order to ſupport 


palte, and formed in moulds like ours, 


lf one's cauſe and intereſt, 


PRISE, 


PRISE, or PaIlZE, in navigation, a veſſel taken at [ 
ſea from the enemics of a ſtate, or from pirates, either by 
a man of war, or merchantſhip, having a commiſſion for 
that purpoſe, | 

Veſſels are looked on as prize, if they fight under any 
other ſtandard than that of the ſtate from which they 
have their commiſſion; if they have no charter-party, 
invoice, or bill of lading a-board; if loaded with effects 
belonging to the king's enemies, or with contraband 

oods, | 

T hoſe of the king's ſubjects recovered from the enemy, 
after remaining twenty-tour hours in their hands, are 
deemed lawful prize. | | 

Veſſels that refuſe to ſtrike may be conſtrained, and, 
if they make reſiſtance and fight, become lawful prize, 
if taken. 

PRIsE, in our ſtatutes, denotes things, as corn, and 
other proviſions taken of the ſubject by the king's pur- 
veyors, at lower rates than ordinary, for maintenance 
of the king's houſhold, garriſons, &c. 

PRISM, Priſma, in geometry, an oblong ſolid con- 
tained under more than four planes, whoſe baſes are 
equal, parallel, and alike ſituated. 

The priſm is generated by the motion of a rectilinear 
figure, as A, B, C (Plate LXXV. fig. 4.) deſcending 
always parallel to itſelf, along the right line AE. 

If the deſcribent be a triangle, the body is ſaid to be 
a triangular priſm ; if ſquare, a quadrangular one, &c, 

From the geneſis of the priſm, it is 1 it has two 
equal and oppoſite baſes; and it is terminated by as 
many parallelograms as the baſe conſiſts of ſides; and 
that all the ſections of a priſm parallel to its baſe are 
equal. | 
, Every triangular priſm may be divided into three equal 
pyramids, 

PRis u, in dioptrics, is a glaſs in form of a triangular 
priſm, much uſed in experiments about the nature of 
light and colours. See the article Licar, 

The phenomena and uſe of the priſm ariſe from its 
ſeparating the rays of light in their paſſage through it. 

The more general of theſe phznomena are as follow, 
for to enumerate all would be endleſs; and even theſe 
are ſufficient to demonſtrate, that colours do not either 
conſiſt in the contorſion of the globules of light, as Des 
Cartes imagined ; nor in the obliquity of the pulſes of 
the ethereal matter, as Hook fancied ; nor in the conſti- 

tion of light, and its greater or leſs concitation, as 

r. Barrow conjectured; but that they are original and 
unchangeable properties of light itſelf, See COLOURS. 

PRISMOID, Prijmeides, in geometry, a ſolid figure, 
bounded by ſeveral planes, whole baſes are right-angled 
parallelograms, parallel, and alike ſituated. 

PRISON, the ſame with Gaor, which ſee. 

PRISONER, is one reſtrained of his Jiberty upon 
any action, civil or criminal, or upon commandment. 

One, again, may be priſoner either upon matter of 
fact, or record; the former is when a perſon is com- 
mitted by an arreſt ; the latter is when a perſon, being 
preſent in court, is by the court committed to priſon. 

PRIVATION, 8 the abſence or want of 
ſomething neceſſary. 

6 In the canon law, it denotes an interdicton or ſuſpen- 
ion. 

PRIVATIVE, in grammar, a particle, which, when 
prefixed to a word, changes it into a contrary ſenſe. 

Among the Greeks, the à is uſed as a privative; and, 
among the Latins, in. The Engliſn, French, &c. 
borrow both the Greek and Latin privatives. 

PRIVATIVE Quantity, or Negative Quantity, in alge- 
bra, denotes a quantity leſs than nothing, in oppoſition 
to affirmative or poſitive; and is — 2 by the ſign 
(—) minus prefixed thereto. 

PRIVILEGE, Privilegium, is any kind of right or 
advantage attached to a perſon, or employment, exclu- 
ſive of others. 

P&IVILEGE, in law, a particular right granted to a 
perſon, place, community, &c. whereby they are ex- 
empted from the rigour of the common laws. 

It is either perſonal or real ; the former is that which 
is granted io «ny particular perſon, againlt or beyond che 


flower hath no corolla; the cup is cut into three 0 


parliament and his ſervants from an arteſt during ; 
ſeſſions, and for a certain time before and after. \ ; 
privilege is a franchiſe granted to a place, as that gran. 
to our univerſities, that no member thereof may my 
moned to Weſtminſter-hall upon any contract = 
within their own precinQs ; an exemption from ry 
within the verge of the court, that is in or near the kin ; 
reſidence, &c. 80 

PRIVILEGE, in commerce, a permiſlion from a prin, 
&c. to make and ſell a certain merchandize, or en h 
in a certain commerce, either excluſively of other, 
concurrently with them. | 9 

PROBABILITY, the appearance of agreement q 
diſagreement between two ideas, by the intervention of 
_ whoſe connection is not conſtant or immutable 

ROBABILITY, in poetry, implies the appearance, 
truth in the fable or action of a . m. W 

PROBATE of 4 Il ill, is the proving a will before 
the judges of the eccleſiaſtical court, 

PROBATION, in the univerſities, is the examinz. 
tion of a ſtudent who is going to take a degree. 

PROBATION, in a monaſtic ſenſe, ſignifies the year of 
novitiate which a religious muſt paſs in a convent, u 
prove his virtue and vocation, and whether he can 4 
the ſeverities of the rule. 

PROBATIONER, in the church of Scotland, 1 
ſtudent in divinity, who bringing a certificate from: 
profeſſor in an univerſity of his good morals, and his 
having performed his exerciſes to approbation, is ad. 
mitted to undergo ſeveral trials. 

PROBATOR, in law, one who undertakes to proje 
a crime charged upon another; properly, an acconylice 
in the crime who impeaches others, 

PROBATUM Esr, it is proved, a term frequently 
ſubjoined to a receipt for the cure of ſome diſeaſe. 

PROBE, a ſurgeon's inſtrument for examining the 
circumſtances of wounds, ulcers, and other cavities, 
ſearching for ſtones in the bladder, &c, 

PROBLEM, in logic, a propoſition that neither 
appears abſolutely true or falſe; and, conſequentiy, may 
be aſſerted either in the affirmative or negative. 

PkOBLEM, in geometry, is a e e wherein 
ſome operation or conſtruction is required; as to divide 
a line or angle, erect or let fall perpendiculars, &c. 

PROBLEM, in algebra, is a queſtion or propoſitioa 
which requires ſome unknown truth to be inveltigated, 
and the truth of the diſcovery demonſtrated, 

PROBLEMATICAL REesoLuTIoN, in algebra, 4 
method of ſolving difficult queſtions by certain rules, 
called canons. 

PROBOSCIS, in natural hiſtory, is the trunk 
ſnout of an elephant, and ſome other animals and 
inſects, 

Flies, gnats, &c. are furniſhed with a proboſcis, « 
trunk; by means of which they ſuck the blood of animals 
the juice of vegetables, &c. for their food. 

PROCEED, among merchants, whatever ariſes fro 
any thing. 

PROCESS, in law, denotes the proceedings in any 
cauſe, real or perſonal, civil or criminal, from the 
original writ to the end thereof, 

ROCESS, in chemiſtry, the whole courſe of an er- 
periment or ſeries of operations, tending to procuce 
ſomething new. 

PROCEsS, Proceſſus, in anatomy, denotes any pro- 
tuberance or eminenee in a bone. 


PROCKIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whole 


ſegments, and contains a great number of capila 
filaments, topped with roundiſh antierz: the fruit is 4 
berry, having five angles, and includes many ſeeds. 
PROCLAMATION, a public notice given of 1 
thing of which the king thinks proper to adv 
ſubjects. | 
PROCONSUL, a Roman magiſtrate, ſent to gore 
a province with conſular authority. 
PROCTOR, a perſon commiſſioned to mans 
another perſon's cauſe, in any court of the civil of © 
cleſia ical law. 


The proctors of the clergy, are the repreſentati® 


common courſe of law, as the exemption of a member of 
2 


of conv0® 


choſen by the clergy, to fit in the lower houſe cation: 


| 


; theſe are two for each dioceſe, and one for | 
0 
eniate church. 


©. in an univerſity, are two officers choſen 
'" the ſtudents to ſee good order and exerciſes 


ong 
Ha ION, or PROCURACY, an act or in- 
* "which a perſon is impowered to treat, 
| Are &c. in another perſon's name. 

dr iS "now little uſed in this ſenſe, except in 
* perſon who colles the fruits of a benefice 
ir. word is uſed for certain ſums of money 

5 aid by pariſh-prieſts to the biſhop, or arch- 
| F account of viſitation, and which, in former 
wo paid in neceſſary victuals and proviſions ſor 
„and his attendants. 

CURATOR, a perſon who has a charge com- 
him to act for another. 

\CYON, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond 
ge, in the conſtellation called canis minor, See 
le CANIS. 

MUCING, in geometry, ſignifies the drawing 
» farther till it has any aſſigned length. 

MUCT, in arithmetic and geometry, the factum 

x more numbers, or lines, &c. into one another: 

4=20, the product required. | 

nes it is always (and in numbers ſometimes) 

de rectangle between the two lines, or numbers, 

e by one another. 

DUCTION, in anatomy, the ſame with pro- 

e the article PROCESS, 


EM, a term ſometimes uſed for prelude or | 


85 ſ a, ard, a+24d, a+ zd, &c. increaſing 

a, a—d, a—24, a—3d, &c. decreaſing 

2, 4, 6, 8, 10, &c. increaſing a 

In numbers 10, 8. 6. Fy 4 eee ng 8 by the difference 2. 
ſace this progreſſion is only a compound of two ſeries, viz. 


of 5 Equals 
Therefore the moſt natural arithmetic progreſſion 
o, Tad, Tad, zd, 


the ſeveral caſes are reducible into ten propoſi- 
mich are all ſolved by the two following lemmata. 
m I. In any arithmetic progreſſion, it is, 


:s 


a, ar, arr, arrr, &c, increaſing 
a a a 

@, —, —, —, &c, decreaſing 
We k 

2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, increaſing 

64, 32, 16, 8, 4, 2, decreaſing 


from 


lnce this progreſſion is only a compound of two ſeries, viz. 


PROEMPTOSIS, in aſtronomy, the appearance of 
the new moon a day later, by reaſon of the lunar equa- 
tion, See the article Moo. 

PROFESSOR, in the univerſities, a perſon who 
teaches or reads public lectures in ſome art or ſcience 
from a chair for the purpoſe, 

PROFILE, in architecture, the draught of a build- 
ing, fortification, & c. wherein are expreſſed the ſeveral 
heights, widths, and thickneſſes, ſuch as they would ap- 
pear, were the building cut down perpendicularly from 
the roof to the foundation. It is alſo called ſection, or- 
thographical ſection, and, by Virtruvius, ſciagraphy. 

This is the ſame as elevation, in oppoſition to a plan, 
ichnography. 

PROFILE alſo denotes the outline of a figure, building, 
member of architecture, &c. Hence profiling ſometimes 
denotes deſigning or deſcribing the member with a rule, 
compals, &c. 

PROFILE, in ſculpture and painting, denotes a head, 
portrait, &c. when repreſented ſideways, or in a fide 
view. On almoſt all medals, faces are repreſented in 
profile, 

PROGNOSTIC, #2, among phyſicians, ſig- 
nifes a judgment concerning the event of a diſeaſe, as 
whether it ſhall end in life or death, be ſhort or long, 
mild or malignant, &c, 

PROGRESSION, in general, denotes a regular ad- 
vancing, or going forward, in the ſame courſe and 
manner, | 

PRoGRESSION, in mathematics, is either arithmetical 
or geometrical, Continued arithmetic proportion, where 
the terms do increaſe and decreaſe by equal differences, 
is called arithmetic progreſſion ; 


by the difference d. 


| 8 a, a, yo &c 
Arith. proportionals o, d, Tad, * 34, 44, . 


is that which begins with o: as, 


+44, 12 


decreaſing. 


4 firſt term, 
4 common difference, then any three of theſe terms being 
withmetical progreſſion, if 4 » & be the 4 number of terms, 2 the other two are eaſily 
: [ laſt term, ound, 
4 ſum of all the terms; 


Lemma II. In any arithmetical progreſſion, it is, 
1: 1—1:: 4: I-. 

Geometric PROGRESSION, or continued geometric 
proportion, is when the terms do increaſe or decreaſe by 
equal ratios : thus, 


a continual] / nes ty r. 


| from a continual 18— dy 2 


diviſion 


Equals 4 % %, % 4, & 
ho the of | Geometric proportion, 1, , 2 73, 70 75, Ie. 
* tne moſt natural progreſſion is that which begins with unity. 
as 1 4 „ #9 
F 7 be increaſing, 
that is, 1, , ri 53 74 xs , 
as 1 A 37 75 al &c. decreaſin 
1 72 713 14 rs . 4 
: that is, 1, V s 
metric progreſſion, 
a firſt term, 
: the ratio, then any three of theſe terms being given, 
F ? he the N dane, the 4 two are eaſily found. 3 
7 
s ſum of all the terms; 
, the ſeveral 


m, wh; caſes are reducible to ten pro- 
* wich are folyed by the two following 
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Of increaſing progreſſions. 


Lem. I. In an increaſing geometric progreſſion a, ar, 


ar*, ars, art, ars, &c. it is I:r ;; 3— 1: Sg. 


— N Lem. II. 
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Lem. II. In an increafing geometric progreſſion 
| n—1 
u 2% 2141 

PROHIBITED Goops, in commerce, the ſame 
with contraband goods, | 

PROHIBITION, in law, is a writ that iſſues out of 
the Chancery, King's-bench, or Common-pleas, to pro- 
hibit ſome other court, either ſpiritual or ſecular, to 
proceed in a cauſe there paring, upon a ſuggeſtion 
that the cauſe does not belong to the court. 

PROJECTILES, are ſuch bodies as being put in a 
viotent motion by any great force, are then caſt off or 
let go from the place where they received their quantity 
of motion; as a ſtone thrown from a ſling, an arrow 
from a bow, a bullet from a gun, &c. 

It is uſually taken for granted by thoſe who treat of 
the motion of projectiles, that the force of gravity near 
the earth's ſurface is every where the ſame, and acts in 
parallel directions; and that the effect of the air's reſiſt- 
ance upon very heavy bodies, ſuch as bombs and can- 
non-balls, is too ſmall to be taken into conſideration. 

The famous Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, that the 
grayity of bodies which are above the ſuperficies of. the 
earth, is reeiprocally as the ſquares of their diſtances 
from its center ; but the theorems concerning the deſcent 
of heavy bodies, demanſtrated by Gallilæus, Huygens, 
and others, are built upon this foundation, that the 
action of gravity is the ſame at all diſtances : and the 
conſequences of this hypotheſis are found to be very 
nearly agreeable to experience. For it is obvious, that 
the error ariſing from the ſuppoſition of the gravity's 
acting uniformly, and in parallel lines, muſt be exceed- 
ing ſmall ; becauſe even the greateſt diſtance of a pro- 
jectile above the ſurface of the earth, is inconſiderable, 


in compariſon of its diſtance from the center, to which | 


the gravitation tends, But then, on the other hand, 
it is very certain, that the reſiſtance of the air to very 
ſwift motions, is much greater than it has been com- 
monly repreſented. Nevertheleſs, in the application of 
this doctrine to gunnery, if the amplitude of the pro- 
jection, anſwering to one given elevation, be firſt found 
by experiment (which we ſuppoſe) the amplitudes in all 
other caſes, where the elevations and velocities do not 


very much differ from the firſt, may be determined, to a 


ſufficient degree of exactneſs, from the foregoing hypo- 
theſis :. becauſe, in all ſuch caſes, the effects of the re- 
ſiſtance will be nearly as the amplitudes themſelves ; 
and were they accurately ſo, the proportions of the am- 
. plitudes would be the very ſame as in vacuo. 

Every projectile is acted upon by theſe two forces or 
powers, Viz. the impetus of the projectile force, and 
that of gravity. By the firſt, the body paſſes over equal 
ſpaces, AB, BC, CD, &c. (Plate LXXV. fee. 5.) 
in equal times; and, by the ſecond, it deſcends through 
the ſpaces AG, AH, Al, which are as the ſquares of 
the times ; and, therefore, by the two forces compounded, 
the body will deſcribe, not a right line, but a curve 
AQ; and of that fort which we call a parabola; and 
this will be the caſe in all directions but that in the per- 
pendicular, when the path of the projectile will be (to 
appearance) a right line, The greater the angle of 
elevation K AM (fig. 6.) of the cannon is, the greater 
will be the height D B to which the projected body will 
riſe. Alſo the greater will be the diſtance or amplitude 
of the projection, till the ſaid angle becomes equal to 
45 degrees K AQ; upon which elevation, the random 
A Q will be the greateſt poſſible, and equal to twice the 
altitude A Gr of the perpendicular projection. On any 
elevation AM or AR, equally above or below 45 deg. 
as on 40 and 50, 30 and 60, 20 and 70 degrees, the 
random A C wi 
frequently finds of great uſe. 4 £9 

If the object be ſituated above the horizon, then, in 
order to ſtrike it with the leaſt impetus, let a piece of 
looking-glaſs be fixed to the cannon perpendicular to its 
axis; and holding a plumb-line over the glaſs directly 
under the eye, the cannon is to be elevated till the object 
appears exactly under the plummet, and there fixed ; 
if then it be diſcharged, it will ftrike the object required. 

From what has been ſaid, we may eaſily underſtand 


. how a body projected upright from the car th's ſurface, 


| be the ſame ; which caſe an engineer | 


—_ 


—_ OD. RI. A. 


does really deſcribe a parabola, though 
it aſcends and deſcends in a right line, b. ou 
by two forces, viz. the projectile upward, "th 
ariſing from the motion of the earth abo 
weſt to eaſt; 
parabola. ! & 

PROJECTION, in mechanics, the 28 
nicating motion to a body, from thence calls . 
See the preceding article. og 

PROJECTION, in perſpeCtive, is the 
repreſentation of an object on the perſpe&ize aud 

PROJECT10N of the Sphere, implies the ue = 
of the different circles, &c. of the "TW, 
ſurface, ſimilar to what they really appen . 
placed at ſome given diſtance; and is thi 
phic, or ſtereographic. 1 

The former, or orthographic projection, f. 
eye placed at an infinite diſtance; whereag in thet 
graphic projection, it is ſuppoſed to be only 7 

rom the primitive circle, or placed in A. | 
thence viewing the circles on the ſphere, The 
circle is that great circle which limits or how 
repreſentation or projection; and the place of te 
called the projecting point. 

The laws of the orthographic projection are + 

1. The rays by which the eye, placed at ar; 
diſtance, perceives any objects, are parallel, 

2. A right line, perpendicular to the plane of ti 
jection, is repreſented by a point, where it e 
plane of the projection. 

3. A right line, as AB, or CD, (Plate LXXy] | 
not perpendicular, is projected into a right line, 
and GH, and is always comprehended between 
treme perpendiculars AF and BE, and CG ax 

4. The projection of the right line, AB, is they 

when it is parallel to the plane of projection; 
projected in a right line equal to itſelf. 

5. But an oblique line is always projected in 

| leſs than itſelf; and the more fo, the nearer it appn 
to a perpendicular, which, as already obſerved, i 
jected into a point. 

| 6. A plane ſurface, as AB CD (fﬀe.2.) 
angles to the plane of the projection, is projedtel 

the right line AB, in which it cuts the plane 
projection; and any arch as Bc, cc, or c A, is pr 
into the correſponding lines Be, o, and 6A. 

7. A circle parallel to the plane of projedtc 
repreſented by a circle equal to itſelf; and a cir 
lique to the plane of projection, is repreſented | 
ellipſis; for the method of putting theſe rules in 
tice, ſee the article Map. 

As to the ſtereographic projection, its 
theſe: 

1. The repreſentations of all circles not g 
through the projecting point, will be circles. 
let ACEDB (js. 3, 4, 5.) repreſent a ſphere, 
a plane RS, paſſing through the center I, at nghta 

to the diameter EH, drawn from E, the place e 
eye; and let the ſection of the 8 plane 
be the circle CFD L, whoſe poles are H and E. 
poſenow AGB is a circle on the ſphere to be proj 
whoſe pole moſt remote from the eye is P; and the 
rays from the circle AGB, meeting in E, form the 
AGBE, whereof the triangle AEB is a ſection tht 
the vertex E, and diameter of, the baſe AB: the 
the figure ag b 7 which is the projection of the ( 

AGB, be itſelf a circle: for if the plane R> " 
poſed to revolve on the line C D, till it coincide 
the plane of the circle ACEB; then will the 

CF D L coincide with the circle CEDH, and the 
jected circle a fb g with the circle aN“ K. .. 
the middle of the projected diameter is the center 
projected circle, whether it be a great circle or | 
one ; the poles and centers of af circles pralle : 
plane of projection, fall into the center of the P * 
and all oblique great circles cut the prin * 
two points diametrically oppoſite. . \. nber 

2. The projected diameter of any circle ſu * 
angle at the eye equal to the diſtance of * F 
its neareſt pole, taken on the ſphere; and t 1 


» and thy 
ut it 


in which caſe it muft neceſſa, 


— 


biſſected by a right line, joining the eye a0 * 


„ut 
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e plane RS (Ar. 6.) cut the ſphere HF EG, 
Tim et = I; 6104 let ABC be any oblique 
whole diameter AC is projected in a c; 
J KO L, any (mall circle parallel to AB C, whoſe 
* er KL is projected in 41. The diſtances of thoſe 
m_ from their pole P, being the arches AHP, K HP; 
or re angles 4 Ec, #E1, are the angles at the eye, 
* ded by their projected diameters, ac, #/, Then 
1 le A Ec meaſured by the arch AHP, and the 
A*. E / mealured by the arch K HP, and thoſe angles 
© biſſected by EP. 
ny m_ 4 of a ſphere is projected at the diſtance 
ol the tangent of half the arch intercepted between that 
int and the pole oppoſite to the eye, from the center of 
rojection 3 the ſemi-diameter of the ſphere being radius, 
Thus, let C EB (Fe. 7.) be a great circle of the 
(here, whoſe center is c, GH the plane of projection 
ITN the diameter of the ſphere in 5, B; EC, the 
poles of the ſection by that plane; and a, the projection 
of A, Then is ca the tangent of half the arch AC, 
ac is evident by drawing CF = the tangent of half that 


arch, and joining cF. 


great circle, 


1 


4. The angle made by two projected circles, is cqual | 


to the angle which theſe circles make on the iphere. 
for let IACE and ABL (fig. 8.) be two circles on a 
ſphere interſecting in A; E the projecting point; and 
Rs the plane of projection, wherein the point A is pro- 
jected in 4, in the line IC the diameter of the circle 
ACE. Alſo let DH, F A, be tangents to the circles 
ACE, ABL. Then will the projected angle daf be 
equal to the ſpherical angle BA C. 

5. The diſtance between the poles of the primitive 
circle and an oblique circle, is equal to the tangent of 
half the inclination of thoſe circles; and the diſtance 
of their centers is equal to the tangent of their inclina- 
tion, the ſemĩ-· diameter of the primitive being radius. 

For let AC (fig. 9.) be the diameter of a circle, 
whole poles are P and Q, and inclined to the plane of 
projection in the angle Al; and let a, c, p, be the 
projections of the points A, C. P; alſo let Ha E be the 
projected oblique circle, whoſe center is 9. Now, when 
the plane of projection becomes the primitive circle, 
whoſe pole is I, then is Ip = tangent of half the angle 
Al F, or of half the arch AF; and I 7=tangent of 
AF, or of the angle FHa=ATF. | 

b. If, through any given point in the primitive-circle, 
an oblique circle be deſcribed, then the centers of all 
other oblique circles paſſing through that point, will be 
in a right line drawn through the center of the firſt 
oblique circle at right-angles to a line paſſing through 
that center, the given point, and the center of the pri- 
mitive: thus, let GACE (fig. 10.) be the primitive 
circle, AD EI a great circle deſcribed through D, its 
center being B. HK is a line drawn through B, per- 
pendicular to a right line CI, paſſing through D, B, 
and the center of the primitive circle. Then the centers 
of all other great circles, as FD G, paſling through D, 
will fall into the line HK. a 

7. Equal arches of any two great circles of the 
ſphere, will be intercepted between two other circles 
drawn on the ſphere through the remoteſt poles of thoſe 
great circles. For let PBEA (fig. 11.) be a ſphere, 
whereon AGB, CFD, are two great circles, whoſe 
temoteſt poles are E, P; and through theſe poles let the 
great circle PB EC, and the ſmall circle PG E, be 
dran, interſecting the great circles AGB, CFD, in 
the points B, G, and D, F: then are the intercepted 
aches BG and D F equal to one another. 

S. If lines be drawn from the prejected pole of any 
eat circle, cutting the peripheries of the projected 
ecle and plane of projection, the intercepted arches 
ﬆ thoſe circumferences are equal; that is, the arch 
GBS. 5 

9. The radius of any ſmall circle, whoſe plane is 
Prpendicular to that of the primitive circle, is equal to 
Ui tangent of that leſſer circle's diſtance from its pole; 
* the ſecant of that diſtance is equal to the diſtance of 
te centers of the primitive and leſſer circle, For let P 
a0 12.) be the pole, and A B the diameter of a leſſer 
N. its plane being perpendicular to that of the pri- 

ale circle, whoſe center is C: then à being the center 


of the projc&ecd leſſer circle, d a is equal to the tangent 
of the arch PA, and 4C = ſecant of PA. 

PROJECT URE, in architecture, the out-jetting, 
prominency, or embaffing, which the mouldings, and 
other members, have beyond the naked wall, column, 
&c. and is always in proportion to the height, 

PROLAPSUS, in ſurgery, a prolapſion, or falling 
out of any part of the body from its natural ſituation : 
thus we lay, prolapſus inteſtini, a prolapſion of the 
inteſtine, &c. 

PRoOLAPSUS Sui, is ſuch a prolapſion of the inteſtinum 
rectum, that it is frequently inverted, or prolapſed to 
ſuch a degree, both in adults and infants, as to appear 
near a hand-breadth hangins out of its natural ſituation, 

PrRoLAPsUs Oculi, is a diſtemperature of the eye, in 
which it is ſo violently inflamed and ſwelled, that it 
cannot be contained in its orbit, but protrudes itſelf out 
of its natural ſeat. 

PRoLAPSUs Ureri, is when the uterus falls down and 
appears out of the vagini ; whereas wen it only deſcends 
into the vagina, it is termed a deſcent, or bearing down 
of the womb. 

PROLATE, in geometry, an epithet applied to a 
ſpheroid, produced _— revolution of a ſemi ellipſis 
about its larger diameter, 

PROLATION, in muſic, the art of ſhaking, or 
making ſeveral inflections of the voice, or ſound, on the 
ſame note or ſylla le 

PROLEGOMENA, in philology, certain prepara- 
tory obſervations, or diſcourſes, prehxed to a book, &c. 
containing ſomething neceſſary for the reader to be ap- 
priſed of, to enable him the better to underſtand the 
book, or to enter deeper into the ſcience, &c. 

PROLEPS!ts, a figure in rhetoric, by which we an- 
ticipate or prevent what might be objected by the adver- 
ſary ; thus, it may be ovjected, &c. 

ROLEPTIC, an epithet applied to a periodical 
diſeaſe which anticipates, or whoſe paroxiſm returns 
ſooner and ſooner every time, as is frequently the caſe 
in agues. 

PROLIFIC, ſomething that has the qualities neceſ- 
ſa ry for generating. 

PROLIXIT X, in diſcourſe, the fault of entering 
into too minute a detail, of being too long, preciſe, and 
circumſtantial, even to a degree of tediouſneſs. 

PROLOCUT R of the Convocation, the ſpeaker or 
chairman of that afſ-mbly, | 

PROLOGUE, Prologns, in dramatic poetry, a diſ- 
courſe addreſſed to the audience before the drama or play 
begins, 

he original intention was to advertiſe the audience 
of the ſubject of the piece, and to prepare them to enter 
more caſily into the action, and ſometimes to make an 
apology for the poet. This laſt article ſeems entirely to 
have taken poſlefſion of the prologue in the Britiſh drama. 

PR'YMETHEUS, in the ancient aftronomy, the 


name f the confellation now called Hercules. Sce the 
artic“ JERCULES, 
Pk )MISE, in law, is when, upon any valuable 


conſid.ration, one binds himſelf by word of mouth to 
another, to perform a thing agreed on. 

It is held upon ſuch a promiſe, that action will lie for 
breach, which will not if the promiſe be without con- 
ſideration, that being a naked bargain, from which no 
action -ar ariſe. 

PROMON TORY, in geography, a high point of 
land, or rock, projecting out into the ſea; the extremity 
of which towards the fea is called a cape, or head-land. 

PROMPTER, in the drama, an officer poſted behind 
the ſcenes, whoſe buſineſs it is to watch attentively the 
actors ſpeaking on the ſtage, in order to ſuggeſt and put 
them forward when at a ſtand, to correct them when 
amiſs, &c. in their parts. 

PROONAOS, in the ancient architecture, a porch to 
a chu: ch, palace, or other ſpacious building. See PoRcHn. 

PRONG- Hos, in huſbandry, the name of an inſtru- 
ment uſed to hoe or break the ground near and among 
the roots of plants, 

The prong-hoe conſiſts of two hooked points, of ſix 
or ſeven inches length; and when ſtruck into the ground, 


| will zur and remove it the ſame depth as the plough 


does ; 
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does ; and thus anſwer both the ends of cutting up the | 


weeds, and opening the land. 
Ie prong-hoe comes into excellent uſe even in the 
horſe-hoeing huſbandry; and in this the hoe-plough 
can only come within three or four inches of the rows of 
the corn, turneps, and the like; but this inftrument 
ny be uſed afterwards; and with it the land may be 
raiſed and ſtirred, even to the very ftalk of the plant. 

PRONOUN, Pronomen, in grammar, a declineable 
part of ſpeech, which being put inſtead of a noun, points 
out ſome perſon or thing. 

Pronouns are divided into the ſix following claſſes: 
demonſtrative pronouns, relative pronouns, poſſeſſive 
pronouns, gentile pronouns (or ſuch as denote a per- 


ſon's country, as noſtras, veſtras, and cujas) interroga- 
| 


tive pronouns, and reciprocal pronouns. 


PRONUNCIATION, Pronunciatis, in grammar, 


the manner of articulating or ſounding the words of a 


language, 

here is no part ſo defeive in grammar as that of 
the pronunciation, as the writer has frequently no term 
whereby to give the reader an idea of the ſound he would 
expreſs : for want of a proper term, therefore, he ſubſli- 
tutes a vicious and precarious one. To give a juſt idea 
of the pronunciation of a language, it ſeems neceſlary 
to fix as nearly as poſſible all the ſeveral ſounds employed 
in the pronunciation of that language. 

PrRoxUNCIATION, is alſo uſed for the fifth and laſt 
part of rhetoric, which conſiſts in varying and regu- 
lating the voice agreeably to the matter and words, ſo 
as molt effectually to perſuade and touch hearers. 

It is much the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
emphaſis. 

ROOF, in arithmetic, an operation whereby the 
truth and juſtneſs of a calculation is Fra and 
aſcertained, ; 

The proper proof is always by the contrary rule: 
thus ſubtraction is the proof of addition, and multiplica- 
tion of diviſion; and vice verſa. | | 

ProoF, in law, &c. denotes the mediums or argu- 
ments uſed to evince the truth of any thing. 

PROOF, is alſo uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe with ſtan- 
dard : thus we call that proof-ſpirit, which is of the 
ſtandard ſtrength, or half alcohol half phlegm. 

PROPAGATION, Propagatio, the act of multiply- 
ing the kind, or of producing the like in the natural 
way of generation, 

PRO ER, Proprium, ſomething naturally and eſſen- 
tially belonging to any thing. 

P OPER Y, Proprietas, in a general ſenſe, that 
which conſtitutes or denominates a thing proper; or it 
is a particular virtue or quality which nature has be- 
ſtowed on ſome things excluſive of all others: thus 
colour is a property of light; extenſion, figure, diviſi- 
bility, and impenetrability, are properties of body, &c. 

PROPERTY, in law, is defined to be the higheſt right 
a perſon has, or can have, to any thing; it being uſed 
to denote that right which one has to lands or tenements, 
goods or chattels, in no reſpect depending upon another's 
courteſy, 

PROPHECY, a prediction made by divine inſpiration, 

PROPHET, in general, a perſon who foretels future 
events, but is particularly applied to ſuch inſpired per- 
ſons among the Jews as were commiſſioned by God to 
declare his will and purpoſes to that people. Among 
the canonical books of the Old Teſtament, we have the 
writings of ſixteen prophets, four of which are denomi- 
nated the greater prophets, viz. Iſaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, fo called from the length or extent 
of their writings, Which exceed thoſe of the others, viz. 
Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonas, Micah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Haggai, Zachariah, and Malachi, who are 
called the lefler prophets from the ſhortneſs of their 
writings, The Jews do not place Daniel among the 
prophets, becauſe they ſay he lived the life of a courtier 
rather than that of a prophet. An account of the 
ſeveral writings of the prophets may be ſeen each under 
its particular head, 

PROPHYLACTICE, in medicine, that part thereof 
which inſtructs as to the method of preſerving health 
and averting diſeaſes. 
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. PROPITIATION, in theology, a ſacrifice offers) 
to God to aſſuage his wrath, and render him propitio 
Among the Jews there were both ordinary and alle 
ſacrifices, as holocauſts, &c. offered by way of thank 
giving; and extraordinary ones, offered by particy, 
perſons guilty of any crime, by way of propitiation 

The Romiſh church believe the maſs to be a ſacrif 
of propitiation for the living and the dead. The ref 
churches allow of no propitiation but that one offered 
Jeſus Chriſt on the croſs. 7 

PROPITIATORY, or Merxcy-Sear, among the 
Jews, was the cover or lid of the ark of the covenant 
See the article ARK, | 

PROPOLIS, the name of a certain ſubſtance mom 
glutinous and tenacious than wax, with which the 
ttop up all the holes or cracks in the ſides of their hive, 
See the article BEE. : 

PROPORTION, When two quantities are con. 
pared one with another, in reſpect of their greatneſz © 
ſmallneſs, the compariſon is called ratio, reaſon, rate 0 
proportion: but when more than two quantities as 
compared, then the compariſon is more uſually called 
the proportion that they have to one another, The 
words ratio and proportion are frequently uſed pro- 
miſcuouſly. | 

When two quantities only are compared, the forme; 
term is called the antecedent, and the latter the con- 
ſequent. 

The relation of two homogeneous quantities ore to 
another, may be conſidered either, 1. By how much 
the one exceeds the other, which is called their dit. 
ference. Thus 5 exceeds 3 by the difference 2. 0, 
2. What part or parts one is of another, which is called 
ratio. Thus the ratio of 6 to 3 is $=z, or double; and 
the ratio of 3 to 6 is 3, or abduple 

When two differences are equal, the terms that com- 
poſe them are ſaid to be arithmetically proportional, 
Thus ſuppoſe the term to be à and 6, their difference «, 
If a be the leaſt term, then a A= b. And if @ be the 
greateſt, then a—d= 6b. 

But when two ratios are equal, the terms that 
compoſe them are ſaid to be geometrically propor- 
tional, For ſuppoſe à and þ to be the terms of any 


ratio; if @ be the leaſt term, put Us then a r= 
| 3 

by equal multiplication: but if 4 be the leaſt term, 

a 

b 

225 by equal diviſion. 

r 


put r = then Ira by equal multiplication, and 


Thus the ratio of two quantities, or of two number, 
in geometrical proportion, is found by dividing the au- 
tecedent by the conſequent, and the quotient is the ex. 
ponent or denominator of the ratio. 

Proportions, ſo many of them as are rational, ot 
between number and number, have particular names 
given them by the Greek and Latin writers. Thus, if 
after the antecedent be divided by the conſequent, the 
quotient be 1, it is called proportion of equality, ot 
imple proportion. If the quotient be 2, 3, 4, (or an 
other integral number) it is called multiple proportion 
(viz. double, triple, quadruple, &c.) and the contra 
to thoſe are called ſub-multiple, (viz. ſub-duple, ſab- 
triple, ſub-quadruple, &c.) or one half, one third, ore 
fourth, or other ſuch aliquot part, | i 

If the quotient be x, with one ſuch part, as 13, 19 
1, &c, it is called ſuper-particular (viz. ſeſquialters 
ſeſquitertian, ſeſquiquartan, &c.) and the contraries 
hereunto are called ſub-ſuperparticular (viz. ſub-ſeſqui- 
alteral, ſub- ſeſquitertian, &c. ) LS. 

If ſuch quotient be 2, 3, 4, (or ſuch other Inte" 
greater than unity) with ſuch an aliquot part it 15 ca ie 
multiple-ſuperparticular (as 24 duple-ſeſquialteral, 37 
rriple-ſeſquitertian, 3 4 triple-ſeſquiquartan, &c.) # 
the contraries thereunto are ſub- multiple-ſuperp”” 
cular, as ſub-duple-ſeſquialteral, ſub-triple-(eſquit 
tian, &c. | + aliquot 

If the quotient be 1, with ſome number o 2 
parts, as 13, 14, 1%, &c. it is called ſuper-P*"" * 


b z > f . * f tas, 
(as ſuperbipartiens tertias, ſupertriparuens * 
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rtiens quintas, &c.) and the contraries here- 


ſuperd1P3 ſub-ſuperpartient, as ſub- ſuperbipartiens ter- 


unto Are 


ot _ quotient be ſome greater integer number, (as 
Kc.) with ſuch number of aliquot parts, as 27, 
2. 3. Kc. it is called multiple-ſuper-partiens, (as 
* . ſuperbipartiens tertias, tripla - ſupertripartiens 
. tripla-ſupertripartiens quintas, &c.) And the 
WE... thereunto, ſubmultiple-ſuperpartient (as ſub- 
* -1-ſuperbipartiens tertias, fſubtripla-ſupertripartiens 
wr Kc.) as that of 31 to 7 (becauſe Y/=45) is 
"""1ruple-ſupertripartiens ſeptimas; and its contrary, 
3 1. is ſubquadruple-ſupertripartiens ſeptimas. And 
te. ſome of theſe compellations all proportions will 
* which are as one integer number to another, 
q But it is mach better, and more intelligible, to ex- 
es theſe proportions, as the uſual manner now is, by 
th» numbers themſelves, than by theſe names, as 31 to 
- or as 7 fo 31. 28 
Af when ſour quantities are conſidered, you find that 
the firſt hach as much greatneſs or ſmallneſs in reſpect 
the ſecond, as the third hath in reſpect to the fourth : 
thoſe four quantities are called proportionals, _ 
Proportion conſiſts of three terms at leaſt, whereof the 
fecond ſupplics the place ct two. 
When three magnitudes, A, B, C, are proportional, 
the rſt A has a duplicate ratio to the third C, of that 
+ hath to the ſecond B: but when four magnitudes, 
A., B, C, D, are proportional, the firſt A has a triplicate 
:::i0 to the fourth D, of what it has to the ſecond B; 
and ſo always in order one more, 'as the proportion ſhall 


de extended, 


42 
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A: 
Duplicate ratio is thus expreſſed S twice; that is 


the ratio of A to C is duplicate of the ratio of A to B. 
For let A=2, B=4, C=8; then the ratio of 2 to 8, 
js duplicate of the ratio of 2=A to B=4, or as the 
ſquare of 2 to the ſquare of 4. 


Triplicate ratio is thus expreſſed, 2 thrice; that 
at s, the ratio of A again=2, to D=16, is triplicate of 


. the ratio of A=2, to B==4, or as 8 the cube of 2, to 64 
the cube of 4. Wherefore duplicate ratio is the propor- 
tion of ſquares, and triplicate that of cubes, 

And the ratio of 2 to 8, 1s compounded of the ratio 
of that of 2 to 4, and of 4 to 8. From what has been 
bid of the nature of ratio and proportion, the fix ways 
of ar-uing, which are often uſed by mathematicians, 
wil evidently follow. 

1. Alternate proportion, is the comparing of ante- 
celent to antecedent, and conſequent to conſequent. 

2. Inverſe ratio, is when the conſequent is taken as 
the antecedent, and ſo compared to the antecedent, as 
the conſequent. 
3. Compound ratio, is when the antecedent and conſe- 
quent, taken both as one, are compared to the con- 
mes ſequent itſelf, 
4. Divided ratio, is when the exceſs wherein the an- 
tecedent exceedeth the conſequent, is compared to the 
onſequent, 
5. Converſe ratio, is when the antecedent is com- 
pared to the exceſs wherein the antecedent exceeds the 
conſequent, 
b. Proportion of equality, is where there are taken 
more quantities than two in one order, and alſo as many 
quantities in another order, comparing two to two be- 
nz in the ſame ratio: it follows, that as in the firſt 
order of quantities, the firſt is to the laſt, ſo in the ſecond 
brder or quantities, is the firſt to the laſt : or otherwiſe 
weis Compariſon of the extremes together, the mean 
lantitics being omitted. 
Ordinate proportion is, when antecedent is to con- 
ent, as antecedent is to conſequent; and as the con- 
ent is to any other, ſo is the conſequent to any other. 
, Perturbate proportion, is when three magnitudes 
an * K others alſo which are equal to theſe in 
* 3 as in the firſt magnitudes the antecedent is to 
quot Wee cr; on. ſo in the ſecond magnitudes is the ante- 
cient, e con. e conſequent : and as in the firſt magnitudes 
tudes 3; quent is to any other, ſo in the ſecond magni- 
, > ny other to the antecedent. 
or. II. No. 77. 
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In the foregoing caſes, the product of the means is 
equal to that of the extremes, and therefore the quan- 
tities are proportionals. 
When of ſeveral quantities the difference or quotient 
of the firſt and ſecond is the ſame with that of the ſecond 
and third, they are faid to be in a continued arithmetic 
or eee proportion. 

armenical PROPORTION, is when three terms are fo 
diſpoſed, that as the diff. of the firſt and ſecond : the 
diff. of the ſecond and third : : firſt: third; and they 
are ſaid to be harmonically proportional. 
Thus 10, 15, 30, are harmonically proportional. For 
as the diff. of 10 and 15, is to the diff. of 15 and 30, fo 
is 10 to 30. Alſo 12, 6, 4, are harmonically propor- 
tional; for 12—6: 6—=4 :: 12:4. 

PROPORTION is alſo uſed for the relation between 
unequal things of the ſame kind, whereby thcir ſeveral 
parts correſpond to each other with an equal augmenta- 
tion or diminution. 

Thus, in reducing a figure into little, or in enlarg- 
ing it, care is taken to obſerve an equal diminution, or 
enlargement, through all its parts; ſo that if one line, e gr. 
be contracted by one-third of its length, all the reſt ſhall 
he contracted in the ſame proportion, 

The making reductions of this kind is the great uſe of 
the proportional compaſſes. 

ProPoRTION, in architecture, denotes the juſt mag- 
nitude of the members of cach part of a building, and 
the relation of the ſeveral] parts of the whole, e. gr. of 
the dimenſions of a column, &c. with regard to the or- 
donance of the whole building. 

One of the greateſt differences amongſt architects, 
M. Perrault obſerves, is the proportions of the heights 
of entablatures, with reſpect to the thickneſs of the 
columns, to which they are always to be accommodated, 

In effect, there is ſcarce any work, either of the an- 
cients or moderns, wherein this proportion is not difter= 
ent; ſome entablatures are even nearly twice as high as 
others: yet, it is certain, this proportion ought, of all 
others, to be moſt regulated ; none being of greater im- 
portance, as there is none wherein an effect is ſooner 
diſcovered, nor any wherein it is more ſhocking. 

PROPORTION, is likewiſe underſtood of the magni- 
tudes of the members of architecture, ſtatues, or the like, 
with regard to the diſtance whence they are to be viewed. 

PRoPOR TION, in painting, is the juſt magnitude of 
the ſeveral members of a figure, groupe, &c. with re- 
gard to one another, to the whole figure, the groupe, 
and the entire piece. 

PRoPORTIONAL, a quantity either numeral or lineary, 
which bears the ſame ratio to a third, as the firſt does to 
the ſecond, 

PROPOSITION, Propeſitie, in logic, part of an 
argument wherein ſome quality, either negative or poſi- 
tive, is attributed to a ſubject ;z or, en e to Chau- 
vinus, it is a complete conſiſtent ſentence, indicating or 
expreſſing ſomething either true or falſe, without ambi- 
guity; as, God is juſt. 

PRoPOSITION, in mathematics, is either ſome truth 
advanced and ſhewn to be ſuch by demonſtration, or 
ſome operation propoſed and its ſolution ſnewn. If the 
propoſition be deduced from ſeveral theoretical definitions 
compared together, it is called a theorem; if from a 
praxis, or ſeries of operations, it is called a problem. 

PRoPOSITION, in poetry, the firſt part of a poem 
wherein the author propoſes briefly, and in general, what 
he is to ſay in the body of his work. It ſhould compre- 
hend only the matter of the poem, that is the action and 
the perſons that act. Horace preſcribes modeſty and 
ſimplicity in the propefition, and would not have the 
poet promiſe too much, nor raiſe in the reader too great 
ideas of what he is going to relate, 

PROPRETOR, a Roman magiſtrate, who, having 
diſcharged the office of pretor at home, was ſent into a 
province to command there with his former pretorial 
authority. It was alſo an appellation given to thoſe who, 
without having been pretors at Rome, were ſent extra- 
ordinarily into the provinces to adminiſter juſtice with- 
out the authority of pretors. 

PROPRIETOR, or proprietary, he who has the 


roperty of any thing. 
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PROPRIETY, in grammar, is where the direct 
and immediate ſignification of a word agrees to the thing 
it is applied to; in which ſenſe, it is uſed in oppoſition 
to figurative, or remote ſignification. 

PRO RATA, in commerce, a term ſometimes uſed by 
merchants for, in proportion : as each perſon muſt reap 
the profit or ſuſtain the loſs pro rata to his intereſt, that 
is in proportion tv his ſtock. 

PROSCRIPTION, Preſcriptio, a publication made 
in the name of the chief or leader of a party, whereby 
he promiſes a reward to any one who ſhall bring him the 
head of one of his enemies. 

PROSE, Proſe, the natural language of mankind, 
looſe and uncontined by poetical meaſures, rhymes, &c, 
in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to verſe. 

PROSECUTOR, in law, he that purſues a cauſe in 
another's name. 

PROSELY TE, a new convert to ſome religion or 
religious ſet, See the article CONvERT. 

ROSERPINACA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower is apetulous ; the cup is divided into three 
erect, acuminated, perſiſtent, ſegments; and contains 
three ſubulated patent filaments, topped with oblong, 
acute, double antherz : there is no pericarpium, but the 
cup contains one oſſeous, ovate, three cornered ſeed. 
 PROSODY, Proſedia, that part of ome? which 
treats of the quantities and accents of ſyllables, and the 
manner of making verſes, 

The Engliſh proſody turns chiefly on two things, 
numbers, and rhyme, . 

PROSONOMASIA, a figure in rhetoric, whereby 
"alluſion is made to the likeneſs of a found in ſeveral 
names or words, 

PROSOPOPOEIA, a figure in rhetoric, whereby we 
raiſe qualities, or things inanimate, into perſons. This 
figure is divided into two parts: 1. when good and bad 
qualities, accidents, and things inanimate, are intro- 
duced as living and rational beings ; as in the following 
verſes of Milton : 

— ——— Now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe 
Native perfumes ; and whiſper whence they ſtole 
Thoſe balmy ſpoils. - - - - - --- - 

The ſecond part of this figure is when we give a voice 
to inanimate things, and make rocks, woods, rivers, 
buildings, &c. expreſs the paſſions of rational creatures; 
as in the following lines of Spencer. 

She foul blaſphemous ſpeeches did caſt, 

And bitter curſes, horrible to tell, 

That ev'n the temple wherein ſhe was plac'd, 
Did quake to hear, and nigh aſunder burſt. 

PROSTATAZ, in anatomy, twowhite ſpongy glands, 
about the ſize of walnuts, fituated at the root of the 
penis, or juſt below the neck of the bladder. 

PROSTAPHARESIS, in aftronomy, the difference 
between the true and mean motion, or true and mean 
place of a planet. It is alſo called equation of the orbit, 
or of the center, and ſimply equation. 

Proſtaphæreſis, in aſtronomy, the difference between 
the mean and equated anomaly, 

PROSTHESIS, in grammar, the prefixing ſome 
letter or ſyllable at the beginning of a word, as in gna- 
tus, for natus, &c. 

ProSTHES1S, among ſurgeons, is the ſupplying that 
which is deficient by the appoſition of new matter, as 
the filling up ulcers, wounds, &c. with new fleſh. 


PROSTYLE, in antiquity, a range of columns in | 


the front of a temple. | 

PROSYLLOGISM, in the ſchools, ſometimes de- 
notes an argument produced to confirm one of the pre- 
miſſes of a 8 Others define it an argument com- 
poſed of two ſyllogiſms, ſo diſpoſed, as that the conclu- 
ſion of the former is the major or minor of the latter: 
ſo that the ſecond ſyllogiſm may be omitted or underſtood. 

PROTASIs, in the ancient drama, the firſt part of 
a comic or tragic piece, wherein the ſeveral perſons are 
ſhewn, their characters intimated, and the ſubject of the 
piece propoſed and entered upon. 

PROTATICUS, in the ancient drama, a perſon 
who never appcared but in the protaſis, or firſt part of 
the play. 5 | 
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PROTECTION, Proteetis, the ſhelter, auth, 


| and aid employed by any one in behalf of the help! 


or unhappy. 

PROTECTION, alſo denotes a privilege belonging 
ambaſſadors, members of parliament, &c. whereby 4 6 
and their domeſtics are ſecured from arreſts, &c, ! 

PROTECTION, in law, in the general, denote; th, 
benefit and ſecurity which every denizen or alien hat 
from the laws. 

PROTECTION, in a more ſpecial ſenſe, denotes an ex 
emption given by the king to a perſon, to ſecure him 
againſt ſuits in law, &c. upon reaſonable cauſes mo 
him thereto, and for a limited time, 

PROTECTOR, he who ſhelters and defend; th, 
weak and diſtreſſed. 

Every catholic nation, and religious order, has a pro. 
tector reſiding at the eourt of Rome, who is a card; 
called the cardinal protector. 

PROTECTOR, ſometimes denotes the regent of a king. 
dom ; which title and quality Cromwell aſſumed during 
his uſurpation. 

PROTEST, in law, a caution or open affirmation 
that a perſon does either not at all, or but conditionally. 
yield his aſſent to any act, or the proceeding of a judge, 
where his juriſdiction is doubtful ; or to anſwer upon & 
oath, farther than by law he is bound. 

2 of the lords in parliament have a right to protes 
againſt any bill paſſed by a majority, and this diilent i 
entered in form. The commons have no ſuch right, 

PROTEST, in commerce, is a ſummons made by 4 
notary public to a merchant, broker, &c. to accept vr 
diſcharge a bill of exchange drawn on him, after his 
having refuſed either to accept or pay the ſame, 

It is called a proteſt, as containing a proteſtatica 
that the party will return the bill, and even take up 


ving 


nal, 


money at intereſt, and charge all coſts, damages, car 


riape, and recarriage, on the refuſer. 
here are two kinds of proteſts, the one for want of 
acceptance, and the other for want of payment. 

The firſt is to be made by the bearer of the bill at the 
time of preſenting it, in caſe the perſon on whom it i 
drawn refuſe to accept it, either for the time, or the ſum 
expreſſed therein. The latter is made as the bill fall 
due, whether it has been accepted or not. 

The bearers of bills of exchange that have been 2. 
cepted, or which become payable at a certain day, mu: 
have them either paid or proteſted within three days after 
they become due, on the penalty of anſwering for the 
omiſſion : and if the third day happen to be a holy day, 
the proteſt is to be made gn the eve thereof. 

At Paris and Hamburgh, the proteſt is to be made 
within ten days: at Venice, where the bills are paid in 
banco, a proteſt, for want of payment, is to be made within 
ſix days, provided the bank be open, otherwiſe no pro- 
teſt to be made; and in other bills upon the third day: 
at Rome, within fifteen days: at Amſterdam within fie 
days: at Leghorn, Milan, and Bologna, there | 10 
time fixed. 

There is no reſource againſt the drawer or indorſe, 
nor any title to be reimburſed till after proteſting. 

Bills of exchange, according to M. Ricard, drawn 
from Amſterdam, Antwerp, or Spain, are to be pro- 
teſted, in default of payment, within fourteen days after 
they fall due, elſe the bearer ſtands the riſque, not th! 
drawer or indorſer, in caſe the party happen to fail att 
the ſaid fourteenth day. Es 

PROTESTANT, an appellation firſt given in Ger- 
many to thoſe who adhered to Luther's doctrine, , f 
1529, they proteſted againſt a decree of the empeo 
Charles V. and the diet of Spires, and appealed to 4 
general council, Bhs: F 

It has ſince been applied to the Calviniſts, and 
denominations of the reformed churches. 


PROTESTATION, a ſolemn declaration made * 
ſome judiciary act againſt an oppreſſion, injuttice, p 
againft the legality of a ſentence, &c. importing: ” 
the party is determined to oppoſe it at the propet nay” 

According to Juſtice Walſh, it is a ſafe-guard i ro 
party that makes it, from being concluded d . 


act he is about to do; ſo that iſſue eannot be june 
upon it. 00. 
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PROTHONOTARY, Protonotary, prothonetarius, 
opetly denotes firſt notary, i 
With us, prothonotary or preignatory, denotes an 
cer in the Courts of King's-bench and Common pleas : 
| hich the former has one, and the latter three, 
a PRaoTHONOTARY of the King's-bench, records all 
as civil ſued in that court, as the clerk of the 
Fun. oſdce doth all criminal cauſes. 
So THONOTARIES of the Common pleas, enter and 
el all declarations, pleadings, aſſizes, judgments, 
"+ actions; they alſo make out all judicial writs, as 
"ho venire facias, after iflue joined; habeas corpus for 
bäineing in of the jury; diſtringas jurator; writs of 
execution and ſeizin, of ſuperſedeas, privilege, &c. and 
aer inroll all recognizances acknowledged in that court, 
common recoveries z make exemplifications of re- 
cords, &c. : . 
PrROTHONOTARY, alſo denotes the chief notary in 


te coutt of Rome, who has a kind of pre- eminence over 


the reſt. 
There is a college of twelve prothonotaries, called 


articipantes, As partaking of the fees for the expeditions 
in Chancery. ; 

They are ranked among the number of prelates, Their 
office is to expedite the acts in grand cauſes, which the 
imple apoſtolical notaries do in the leſſer. "They may 
create apoſtolical notaries and doctors to officiate out 
of the city, and aſſiſt at all grand ceremonies. 

PROTHYRIS, in the ancient architecture, ſome- 
times denotes a corner of a wall, called anco, and ſome- 
times a croſs beam or thwart rafter. Vignola uſes it for 
z particular ſort of key of an arch ; which, in his Ionic 
order, conſiſts of a roll of water-leaves, between two 
teglets and two fillets, crowned with a Doric cymatium, 
and reſembling a modilion. 

PROTHYRUM, a porch at the outer door of a 
houſe, or a portal. 

PROTO-MARTYR, the firſt martyr who ſuffered 
death, or even underwent cruel tortures, in teſtimony of 
the truth, 

PROTOPLAST, Protoplaſtus, denotes Adam, who 
was the firſt perſon formed, as the original of the word 
imports. 

ROTOTYPE, the original or model whereby a 
thing is formed. 

PROTRACTING, ProTRacT10n, in ſurveying, 
is the plotting or laying down the dimenſions taken in 
the field, by means of a protractor, &c, 

PROTRACTING Pin, an appendage of a mathematical 
inurument, which is a fine needle fitted into a handle, 
uſed to prick off degrees and minutes from the limb of 
the protractor. 

PROTRACTOR, in ſurgery, an inſtrument to draw 
out any thing from a wound or ulcer, like a forceps. 

PROTRACTOR, an inſtrument uſed in ſurveying, 
whczeby the angles, taken in the field with a theodolite, 
circumferentor, &c. are Jaid down on paper. 

This protractor conſiſts of a ſemi- circular limb BAG 
(Plate LXX VII. fig. 3) of braſs, ſilver, horn, or the 
like, divided into 1806, and ſubtended by a diameter 
BA; in the middle whereof is a little notch or lip e, 
called the center of the protractor. On the limb of the 
protractor are, ſometimes, alſo placed numbers, denoting 
the angles at the centers of regular polygons ; thus, 
againſt the number 5, denoting the fide of a pentagon, 
is found 72, the angle at the center of a pentagon. 

Uſe of the PROTRACTOR. 1. To lay down an angle 
of any given quantity, or number of degrees. Suppoſe, 
e. gr, an angle of 50% with the line A B, required on 
the point o. Lay the center of the protractor on the 
&'ven point, and the diameter of the protractor on the 
given line, Make a mark againſt the given degree 50, 
0n the limb of the protractor; through which, a the 
Lien point, draw a line ep: this gives the angle 
Icquired, 

2, To find the quantity of a given angle, e. gr. the 
angle po B. Lay the center of the 8 the 
point of the angle o, and the diameter on the line. The 
* of the limb cut by the other line op, viz. 50, is 
ne number of degrees of the angle required. 


"ROTUBERANCE, Pretuberantia, in anatomy, 
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any eminence, whether natural or preternatural, that 
e beyond the reſt. | 

ROVERB, Proverbium, is defined, by Camden, a 
conciſe, witty, and wiſe ſpeech, grounded on long 
experience, and containing, for the moſt part, ſome 
uſeful caveat, as, a carrion kite will never be a good 
hawk, &c. 

PROVIDENCE, Providentia, the direction of the 
eg parts of the univerſe by a ſuperior intelligent 

eing. 

It is founded on this ſuppoſition, that the Creator has 
not ſo fixed the laws of nature, nor ſo connected the 
chain of ſecond cauſes, as to leave the world to itſelf; 
but that he ſtill preſerves the reins in his own hands, 
and occaſionally intervenes, alters, reſtrains, enforces, 
and ſuſpends thoſe laws by a particular providence. 

The ancient Egyptians ſeem to have been the firſt 
who had the notion of a divine providence. 

The Epicurcans deny any divine providence, as 
thinking it inconſiſtent with the repoſe of the divine 
nature to meddle with human affairs. 

Others deny the exiſtence of a providence from the 
ſeemingly unjuſt diſtribution of good and evil, which 
appear to fall indiſcriminately on the juſt and the unjuſt. 

Simplicius thus argues for a providence: if God do 
not look to the affairs of the world, it is either becauſe 
he cannot or will not: but the firſt is abſurd, ſince to 
govern cannot be difficult, where to create was eaſy : the 
latter is both abſurd and blaſphemous, 

PROVINCE, Provincia, among the Romans, was a 
country conquered by them, without the bounds of 
Italy, governed by a licutenant, and having peculiar 
privileges, 

PROVINCE is now chiefly applied to a diviſion of a 
kingdom, ſtate, &c, compriſing ſeveral cities, towns, 
&c. all under the ſame government, and uſually diſtin- 
guiſhed by the extent either of the civil or eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction. 

The church diſtinguiſhes its provinces by archbiſhop- 
rics; in which ſenſe, England is divided into two pro- 
vinces, Canterbury and York. 

The united provinces are the ſeven northern provinces 
of the Low Countries, who, revolting from the Spaniſh 
dominion, made a perpetual alliance, offenſive and de- 
fenſive, at Utrecht, anno 1579. 

PROVINCIAL, Provincialis, ſomething relating to 
a province, a 

It alſo denotes, in Romiſh countries, a perſon who 
has the direction of the ſeveral convents of a province. 

PROVINE, a branch of a vine laid in the ground to 
take root and propagate, 

PROVISO, in law, a condition inſerted in a deed, 
upon the obſervance whereof the validity of the deed 
depends. 

PROVOCATIVE, in phyſic, a medicine which is 
ſuppoſed to flrengthen nature, and incites to venery. 

PROVOST, Prepoſitus, an officer, whereof there 
are divers kinds, civil, military, &c. 

PRovosT of a city or town, is the chief municipal 
magiſtrate in ſeveral trading cities, particularly Edin- 
burgh, Paris, &c. being much the ſame with mayor in 
other places, 

He preſides in city-courts, and, together with the 
baillies, who are his deputies, he determines in all dif- 
ferences that ariſe among the citizens. 

The provoſt of Edinburgh, as well as of the other 
conſiderable towns in Scotland, has the title of lord; 
and the former calls yearly conventions of the royal 
boroughs to Edinburgh by his miſſives. 

ProvosT Marſhal of an Army, is an officer appointed 
to ſeize and ſecure deſerters, and all other criminals. 
He is to hinder ſoldiers from pillaging, to indict offend- 
ers, and ſee the ſentence paſſed on them executed, He 
alſo regulates the weights and meaſures, and the price of 
proviſions, &c. in the army, For the diſcharge of his 
office, he has a lieutenant, a clerk, and a troop of mar- 
ſhal-men on horſeback, as alſo an executioner. 

There is alſo a provoſt marſhal in the navy, who hath 
charge over priſoners, &c. 

PRovosT 2 Mint, a particular judge inſtituted for 
the apprehending and proſecuting of falſe coiners. 

PROVOST 


PRovosr, or Provit, in the king's ſtables; his office 
is to attend at court, and hold the king's ſtirrup when 
he mounts his horſe, &c. There are four provoſts of 
this kind, each of whom attends his turn monthly. 

PROW, Prora, in navigation, denotes the head or 
fore-part of a ſhip, particularly in a galley, being that 
which is oppoſite to the poop or ſtern. 

In the middle of the prow is the beak that cuts the 
water, on the top of which is commonly ſome figure or 
hieroglyphic. x 

The prow is lower than the poop, and contains 
fewer decks. 

PROXIMITY, Proximitas, denotes the relation of 
nearneſs, either in reſpect of place, blood, or alliance. 

PROXY, Procurator, a perſon who officiates as a 
deputy in the room of another, 

Proxy, Procuracy, among civilians, alſo denotes a 
commiſſion given to a proctor by a client, to manage a 
cauſe in his behalf. 

PRUINA, in phyſiology, hoar-froſt, which is a con- 
cretion of the dew made by the violence of the cold. 

PRUNELLA, in * is ſometimes applied to the 
dryneſs of the tongue and throat, eſpecially in acute 
fevers, with a ſcurf covering the tongue, ſometimes 
whitiſh, and fometimes blackiſh. It ſometimes denotes 
the quinſy, and ſometimes the aphthæ. 

PRUNELL@ Sal, in pharmacy, a preparation of puri- 
fied ſalt- petre, called alſo lapis prunellæ, and cryſtal 
mineral. It is done by throwing the thirtieth part of its 
weight of flaur of brimſtone upon the ſalt-petre, when 
melted in a crucible over the fire, whereby ſome of the 
more volatile parts of the ſalt-petre are abſorbed. 

It is given to cool and provoke urine in fevers and 
guinſies; though ſome think that ſalt- petre purified 

ree or four times, would be a better medicine. 

PRUNES, Pruna, plums dried and baked in an oven, 
or in the ſun. 

The prunes chiefly uſed among us are black and large, 
brought from France, eſpecially Bourdeaux. The juice 
is eſteemed laxative. 

PRUNIFEROUS Trees or Shrubs, are thoſe which 
bear pretty large and ſoft plums, with a ſtone in the 
middle. 

PRUNING, in 223 the operation of cuttin 
off the ſuperfluous branches of trees, either to liſpole 
them to bear better, to grow higher, or appear more 
regular. | 

Pruning is an annual operation, which is uſual] 
made ſloping, ſometimes ſtump-ways. Its beſt ſeaſon 
is about the end of February, though it may be begun 
as ſoon as the leaves are off in November, and conti- 
nued till freſh leaves come on in April. 

The weaker and more languiſhing a tree is, the ſooner 
it ought to be pruned; and the more vigorous, the 
longer may pruning be deferred, 

A tree planted the year before, if it have only ſhot one 
fine branch from the middle of the ſtem, it muſt be cut 
to that branch, and the branch ſhortened to four or 
fve eyes. 

If the tree produce two fine branches well placed, 
with weak ones among them, all required is to 23 
them q_ to the compaſs of five or ſix inches in 
length, in ſuch manner that the two laſt eyes of the 
extremes of the branches, thus ſhortened, look on the 
right and left, that they may bring forth at leaſt two 
new ones. If one of the two branches be much lower 
than the other, or both on one fide, only one is to be 
preſerved ; the other to be cut off ſo cloſe, as that it 
may never produce thick ones in the ſame place, If a 
tree have three or four branches, all in the extremity, or 
a little beneath, they muſt be all pruned ; and if they be 
equally thick, they are to be uſed alike: if ſome be 
ſmaller than the reſt, they muſt only be pruned with a 
proſpect of getting a ſingle branch each, namely, on 
that ſide which ſhall be found empty; and ſo in the 
larger: if theſe fine branches ſhoot a little below the 
extremity, it is but ſhortening their ſtem. On the con- 

trary, if the branches be moſt of them ill ones, two at 
leaſt are to be preſerved and pruned in the ſame manner 
as the two fine ones. Good weak branches are to be 
preſerved for fruit, only cutting them a little at the 


— 
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extremity. If the tree have produced five, ſix, 
branches, it is ſufficient to preſerve three or 
the beſt. 

If a tree having put out two fine wood branche. * 
one or two {mall ones, for fruit the firſt year, 6, a 
have altered its courſe in the ſecond year, ſo t. * 
ſmall branches become wood, and the large * 
branches, the former muſt be quite cut off to the mother 
branch, and the latter uſed as fruit-branches, le. 
tree, from the firſt year's pruniny, have produced 
or five, &c. branches, theſe ſuperfluous branches man 
left long; but thoſe eſſential to the beauty of the * 
muſt be all pruned a little longer than thoſe of the * 
ceding year, about two or three eyes, or a good 6 
In theſe vigorous trees, ſome branches, cut ftump.y,,, 
are to be left on, and even ſome thick ones, though g 
falſe wood, eſpecially where there are any neceſſaty i 
the form of the tree, to employ the excels of ſap A 
prevent its doing miſchief. And it may be neceſſyr 
for the ſame end, to preſerve many long, good, wer 
branches, when placed ſo as to occaſion no confyfic 
and even on the thick branches, a good number of One: 
lets for the ſap to range in. Let it be a general rule ;, 
ſpare the lower branches, and cut off the higher, rathe; 
than the contrary. 

In a tree that has been planted three years, and prune 
twice, if it be vigorous, as many old branches as pol 
ſible are to be preſerved, eſpecial] for fruit: if it be 
weak, it muſt be eaſed of the burden of old branches. 
It muſt likewiſe be cut ſhort, to make it ſhoot out ney 
ones; and if it cannot do this with vigour, let it be 
pulled up, and a new one, with freſh earth, planted in 
its place, | 

General Rules for PRUNING Pruit-tre's. 1. The 
more the branches ſhoot horizontally, the better dif. 
poſed the tree is to bear fruit; and the contrary. 

Hence, the middle of a tree is to be kept from wood 
or thick branches; for there is no danger but the place 
will be ſoon filled with more fruitful wood. 

In dwarfs prune all open, leaving none but horizontal 
branches : and in wall-trees, if you do but furniſh your 
walls with horizontal branches, nature will provide for 
the middle. Chuſe, therefore, ſuch ſhoots as are not 
vigorous to furniſh bearing branches. 

2. Take care the tree be not left over full of wood, 
not even of bearing branches. 

3. All ſtrong branches are to be left longer on the 
ſame tree than weak ones; conſequently, the branches 
of a ſickly tree muſt he pruned ſhorter, and fewer in 
number, than thoſe of a ſtrong tree. 

4. All branches, ſhooting directly forward from trees 
that grow againſt a wall, are to be pruned cloſe to the 
branch whence they ſpring, &c. 

5. When a branch well placed either againſt a wall, 
or in a dwarf, has ſhot ſome falſe wood, prune it off 
within the thickneſs of a crown-piece, or flopingly; 
though this is beſt pinched off in the beginning of 


6. Cut off all branches ariſing from hard knobs, 
whereon pear-ſtalks grew; or from ſhort ſtraight 
branches like ſpurs, 

7. If a tree have produced branches of a moderate 
vigour, and afterwards puts forth ſtrong ones, well 
placed, though of falſe wood; the latter may be uſed 2s 
the foundation of the figure, and the other kept à time 
for bearing fruit. 

8. When an old tree ſhoots ſtronger branches towards 
the bottom than the top, and the top is in ill caſe, cut 
it off, and form a new figure from the lower ones. If the 
top be vigorous, cut off the lower ones, unleſs well placed. 

9. In vigorous trees, the weaker branches are tie 
fruit-bearers: in weak trees, the ftronger chiefly; 
therefore, in the latter, prune off the feeble and ſmall. 

10. The pruning of vigorous peach-trees to de de- 
ferred till they are ready to bloſſom, the better to know 
which are likely to bear fruit. 

11. The buds of all ſtone- fruit frequently form them- 
ſelves the ſame year in which the branch they grow 7 
is formed; the ſame holds of pears and apples; any 
it is generally, at leaſt, two or three years before We 
latter come to perfection. 12. All 
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a1l ſhoots that put forth in autumn are to be 


pol fe a tree puts forth much ſtronger ſhoots on 
dan the other, a great part of the ſtrong ones 
eh” the body, or ſome of the 
© he cut off cloſe to the y, or ſome of them 
. 7 young crooked tree produce a fine branch 
th the crook, cut the head off cloſe to the 
nch. "Re 
| PrRUniNGs. Fruit-branches being of 
33 and periſhing the firſt year wherein 
' aroduce fruit, are to be cut off, unleſs they put 
— for bloſſoms the ſugceedin year, In the 
ond pruning, about the midCz of May, where the 
; i; {o cloſe as to be like to obſtruct each other, ſome 
dem and their branches are to be taken off, as alſo 
multitude of young ſhoots. 
uni of Foreſt or Timber trees. For large trees, 
veſt not to prune them at all; yet, if there be an 
ute neceſſity, avoid taking off large boughs as much 
pollible. And, 1. If the bough be ſmall, cut it 
ch, cloſe, and ſloping. 2. If the branches be large, 
| the tree old, cut it off at three or four feet from 
tem. 3. If the tree grow crooked, cut it off at the 
K doping upwards, and nurſe up one of the moſt 
ing ſhoots for a new ſtem, 4. If the tree grow 
heavy, its head muſt be lightened, and that by 
ning the boughs that grow out of the main branches. 
if you would have them ſpring, rub off the buds, 
| fhrowd up the ſide-ſhoots. 5. If the ſide-bough 
I break out, and the top be able to ſuſtain itſelf, give 
boughs that put forth in ſpring a pruning after mid- 
mer, cutting them cloſe. 
RUSSIAN BLUE, among painters, &c. is prepared 
precipitating a ſolution of green vitriol ard alum with 
xivium drawn from fixed alkaline ſalt that has been 
lined with animal coals. Commonly about three parts 
alkali and two of dried ox- blood are calcined ſo long 
any flame appears, then thrown into boiling water, 
| the trained decoction poured into a hot mixture of 
tions of four parts alum, and one or leſs of vitriol. 
e liquor becomes inſtantly thick or curdly, and looks 
firſt of a greyiſh colour, which changes to a brown, 
bin a little time to a blueiſh green. The matter being 
[| ftirred together, and mixed with a quantity of hard 
ing water, a green precipitate ſubſides : ſpirit of ſalt 
red upon the edulcorated powder, diſſolves a part, 
| turns the reſt of a fine blue colour. 
PSALM, a divine ſong or hymn ; but chiefly appro- 
ated to the hundred and fifty pſalms of David, a ca- 
ical book of the Old Teſtament. 
Moſt of the pſalms have a particular title, ſignifying 
der the name of the author, the perſon who was to 
it to muſic or ſing it, the inſtrument that was to be 
d, or the ſubject and occaſion of it. Some have 
a:ncd, that David was the ſole author of the book of 
lms; but the titles of many of them prove the con- 
as Palm xix. which appears to have been written 
Moles. Many of the pſalms are inſcribed with the 
mes Korab, Jeduthun, &c. from the perſons who 
re to ſing them, Pſalm Ixxii. and cxxvii. are under 
name of Solomon ; the former being compoſed by 
nid for the uſe of his ſon, and the latter being pro- 
c compoſed by Solomon himſelf. 
The authority and canonicalneſs of the book of Pſalms 
always been acknowledged, both by Jews and 
riltians. However nothing can be a greater argument 
"Frags: than the great number of commentaries 
on them. 
*SALMODY, the art or act of ſinging pſalms. 
"SALTER, the ſame with the book of Palms. 
SALTERY, a muſical inftrument, much in uſe 
"ng the ancient Hebrews, who called it nebel. 
boſe M, the guava, in botany, a genus of plants, 
+ grow conliſts of five ovate, concave patent petals, 
4 in a campanulated cup; the filaments are nu- 
_ ſhorter than the petals, and topped with ſmall 
n * the fruit is a very large oval berry, crowned 
„we cup, and contains one cell, which includes a 
= Number of ſmall ſeeds. 


s ge . : : x 
. Il. No. 5g. both Indies, the fruit of which 
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is much eaten by the inhabitants of thoſe parts: it is 
very aſtringent, and nearly of the ſame quality with the 
pomegranate, fo ſhould be avoided by thoſe perſons who 
are ſubject to be coſtive. 

PSO As, in anatomy, the name of two muſcles, 
diſtinguiſhed by the epithets magnus and parvus. The 
ploas magnus is one of the flexor muſcles of the thigh, 
and ariſes from the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth ver- 
tebrz of the loins. "The pſoas parvus is one of the 
flexor muſcles of the loins, which ariſes by a lender 
tendon from the os pubis, where it is joined to the 
illium ; and is inſerted into the ſide of the upper verte- 
bræ of the loins; it is often wanting, and when found, 
its office is to aſſiſt the quadratus in elevating the offa 
innominata, eſpecially when we lie down. 

PSORALEA, in botany, a genus of plants, producing 
papilionaceous pentapetalous 13 the vexillum is 
roundiſh and emarginated, the wings are lunulated, 
obtuſe, and ſmall, and the carina is dipetalous, moon- 
ſhaped, and obtuſe; the fruit is a compreſſed pointed 
pod, and contains one kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 

PSYCHOTRIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower is monopetalous and ſaucer-ſhaped, and contains 
five hairy filaments topped with linear anthere; the 
fruit is a roundiſh unilocular berry crowned with the 
cup, and includes two ovate ſeeds, convex on one fide; 
with hve furrews, and flat on the other. 


PSYCHROMETER, an inſtrument for meaſuring. 


the degrees of coldneſs or heat in the air, and more 
uſually called thermometer. See THERMOMETER, 
PSY LLIUM, flea-wort, in botany, is comprehended 
by Linnzus among the plantains. See PLantain, 
The ſeeds of pſyllium are recommended in the dyſen- 
wy and corroſion of the inteſtines. See DVYVSEN TER. 
TARMICA, fſneeze-wort, in botany, a genus of 
plants, producing compound radiated flowers ; the florets 
which form the diſc, are tubuloſe and hermaphrodite, 


| and the corollulz which compoſe the rays are female, 


ligulated and trifid; the ſtamina are five very ſhort fila- 
ments, topped with cylindric tubuloſe antherz ; and the 
ſeeds, which are oval, are contained in an oblong imbri- 
cated cup. | 

PTEROPHORI, in antiquity, were ſuch Roman 
couriers as brought tidings of a declaration of war, loſs 
of a battle, or any miſhap befallen the Roman army. 

PTERYGIUM, in medicine, is a film on the eye 
called unguis, or pannus, a nail or web. 

In Celſus it denotes a diſorder in the fingers, or whit- 
loe, when ſeated at the root of the nail. 

PTERYGOIDES, or Proceſſus Pterygoides, in ana- 
tomy, the pterygoid or wing-like proceſſes of the os 
ſphenoides. See the article CArur. 

PTERYGOIDEUS InTErnus, in anatomy, is a 
muſcle of the jaw, ariſing from the internal part of the 
pterygoid proceſs that draws it to one fide. 

PTERYGOIDEUS Externus, in anatomy, another muſcle 
of the jaw ariſing from the external part of the ſame pro- 
ceſs, that pulls the lower jaw forwards, and makes it 
ſhoot beyond the upper. 

PTE YGOPALATINUS MuscvLvs, in anatomy, 
a muſcle of the uvula. 

PTERYGOPHARYNGAUS MuscurLvs, in ana- 
tomy, a muſcle of the fauces. 

PTERYGOSTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, is a 
muſcle of the uvula, of which there are ſeveral. 

PTISAN, Ptiſana, or Ptiſſana, in medicine, is a cool- 
ing potion, commonly made of barley decorticated, 
boiled in water, and ſweetened with liquorice, &c, 

Sometimes there are added laxative herbs, as ſena, &c. 

PTOLEMAIC SysTEm, or hypotheſis, that ſyſtem 
wherein the earth is ſuppoſed to be at reſt in the center, 
and the heavens to revolve round it from eaſt to weſt, 
carrying with them the ſun, planets, and fixed ſtars in 
their reſpective ſpheres. 

This hypotheſis took its name from Ptolemy, the 

reat Alexandrian aſtronomer, as illuſtrated by him; 

it had been held before by Ariſtotle, Hipparchus, &c. 
See the article SYSTEM, 

PTYALISM, Ptyaliſmus, in phyſic, a frequent and 
copious diſcharge of ſaliva. Among the moderns, it 


generally denotes a ſalivation excited by mercury. 
SF PUBERTY, 
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PUBERTY, the age wherein a perſon is eapable of 
procreation, or begetting children. 

Boys arrive at puberty at fourteen years of age, and 
girls at twelve: eighteen years of age is accounted full 
puberty. 

PUBES, among anatomiſts, &c, denotes the middle 
part of the hypogaſtric region of the abdomen, lying 
between the two inguina, or groins. See ABDOMEN. 

PUBLICAN, Publicanus, among the Romans, one 
who farmed the taxes and public revenues. 

PUBLICATION, Publicatio, the act of making a 
thing known to the world ; the ſame with 1 — 

PUCELLAGE, Pucellagium, or Puellagium, denotes 
the ſtate of virginity. See the article VIRGINITY. 

PUCERON, Podura, in zoology, a genus of _ 
leſs inſets, with fewer than ſix pair of legs, The body 
is ſhort and roundiſh ; the tail is crooked and forked ; 
the legs are three pair, and ſerve only for walking ; and 
the eyes are two, but each compoſed of eight lefler ones. 

PUDENDA, the parts of generation in both ſexes. 
See the article GENERATION. 

PUGIL, Pugillus, in phyſic, &c. ſuch a quantity of 
flowers, ſeeds, or the like, as may be taken up between 
the thumb and two fore- fingers. 

It is eſteemed to be the eighth part of the manipule or 
handful. 

PUISNE, or Fux, in law, one younger born. It 
is not only applied to the ſecond, third, fourth, &c. 
child, with regard to the firſt-born; but to the third 

«With regard to the ſecond, &c, The laſt of all is called 
cadet, 

It is alſo applied to judge, or counſellor, who is in 
ſome reſpect inferior to another. . 

PULLEY, Trechlea, in mechanics, one of the me- 
chanical powers, called by ſeamen a tackle, See the 
articles 'FACKLE and POWER. 

When a little wheel, commonly called a fheave, or 
ſheever, is ſo fixed in a box or block, as to be moveable 
round a center-pin, paſſing through it, ſuch an inſtru- 
ment is called a pulley, (See Plate LXXVII. 7g. 1.) 
And ſometimes, though improperly, a box or block with 
ſeveral ſheevers in it, is alſo called a pulley, as that re- 
preſented fig. 2, The firſt of theſe is, by workmen, 
called a ſnatch- block. 

A rope going round one or more pullies, in order to 
Taiſe a weight, is called the running-rope ; and when a 
block and its ſheevers is ſo fixed, that whilſt it remains 
immoveable, another block and ſheevers riſes, with a 
weight hanging at it, ſuch a machine 1s called a pair of 
blocks. 

If ADBE (fg. 3.) be a pulley, upon which hang 
the weights P, W; then, ſince the neareſt diſtances of 
the ſtrings AP, and B W, from the center of motion C, 
are AC and BC, the pulley will be reduced to the lever 
or balance, AB, with reſpe& to its power; and from 
thence it appears, that fince AC BC, we ſhall always 
have PS W, for an equilibrium; and, therefore, no 
advantage in raiſing a weight, &c. can be had from a 
ſingle pulley. 

n a combination of two pullies, AB, and D FE G, 
(Fe. 4.) the power is doubled; for the pulley DF EG 
is reducible to the lever E D, which muſt be conſidered 
as fixed in the point E, to the immoveable ftring HE ; 
and the power acting at D is equal to P; and the weight 
W is ſuſtained from the center C of the pulley; but 
P: W:: CE: DE; therefore, ſince DE g 2 C E, it is 
W=2P, or P IW. 

From what has been ſaid, we may deduce the follow- 
ing rule, to know the advantage to be gained by a pair 
of blocks, let their number of pullies and ſheevers be 
what they will, viz. as 1 is to the number of ropes, or 
of the parts of the rope, applied to the lower pullies, ſo 
is the weight to the power. | 

Thus, it is evident, that in fg. 5. one pound ſuſtains 
only a weight of one pound; in fig. 6. one pound 
ſuftains a weight of two pounds ; in fig. 9. a weight of 
five pounds; and in fig. 10. one pound raiſes four and 


— 
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fix pounds. However, it ought to be obſerved, that the 
above rule is only applicable where the lower pullics riſe 
altogether in one block, along with the weight ; for | 


when they act upon one another, and the weight is only |! through it, See the articles MEDIUM, 


faſtened to the lowermoſt, the force of the 
doubled by each pulley : thus, in fiz. 11, a | 
to 1 pound will ſuſtain 16 pounds, by mean, 0 


pullies; becauſe 1 X2X2X2X2=16, 
Again, in the combination of pullies 


fig. 7.) if the power at A be 1, that at "ePrelentey; 
D. 27. And with the combination ( 83 ad 


conſiſts of 20 ſheevers, five on each pin 
raiſe a ton weight. y 

The force of the pullies may alſo be eafj 
comparing the velocities of the power and * 
it is evident, if the weight W („g. 6.) be * 5 
inch, each ſtring HE, ) B, will be ſhorteneq ed 
and conſequently the f, ing AP, will be lengthens 
inches ; and ſo P will paſs through twice th." 
W does, in the ſame time : conſequently the Io | 
pullies, in the form of fig. 9. will increaſe the — 
times; and that of fig. 10. and 11. will increaſe it fa 

In the diſpoſition of pullies according to f * 
plain, ſince each pulley has a fixed rope, it nb a 
ſidered as a lever of the ſecond ſort, and ſo will do 
the power of the foregoing pulley ; and fo fou; 2 
will increaſe the power ſixteen times, * 

Though the laſt- mentioned form be of the 5 
force from the ſame number of pullies, yet, if 4 
ſider the ſimplicity, force, and conveniency of the ; 
of pullies altogether, none is ſuperior to that wher 
uppermoſt pulley is fixed, and each has a rope anne 
to the weight. J 

PULMONARIA, lung- wort, in botany, a ren 
plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and funnel-ſhax 
the tube is cylindric and the length of the cup, and 
limb is cut into five obtuſe erect patent ſegments | 
the chaps pervious; there is no pericarpium, but 
cup, which is monophyllous, pentagonal, and perfits 
contains four roundiſh obtuſe ſeeds. 

The common ſpotted lung-wort grows naturally 
woods and ſhady places in Italy and Germany, 4 
cultivated with us for medicinal uſe : it has a gluting 
juice, which helps it to conſolidate and heal ulceraix 
and eroſions which proceed from acrimony ; it is ca 
mended in coughs and conſumptions, ſpitting of bla 
and the like diſorders of the lungs. 

PULMONARY VEssELs, in anatomy, are am 
and veins which carry the blood from the heart to t 
lungs, and back again from the lungs to the heart, 

PULMONARY Conſumption. See CONSUMPTION, 

PULP, in pharmacy, the fleſhy and ſucculent p 
of fruits, extracted by infuſion or boiling, and pd 
through a ſieve. 

PULPIT, Pulpitum, an elevated place in a chu 
whence ſermons are delivered: the French give t 
ſame name to a reading-deſk, 

PULSATILLA, the paſque-flower, in botany, 
genus of plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of a double or 
of petals ; the filaments are numerous, hairy, and toy 
with ereq twin antheræ: there is no pericarpium; Þ 
the ſeeds, which are numerous, pointed, and hairy, 
diſpoſed in an oblong, capitated receptacle. 

The pulſatilla is cultivated in gardens for the fake 
the flower; and is propagated by ſowing the ee 
July. It is ſaid to be vulnerary; and the powder ft 
dried leaves and flowers is a powerful {ternutatory, | 
it leaves a burning heat behind it that reaches as fat 
the brain; for this reaſon it is accqunted good in f 
diſorders, 

This genus is comprehended among the anemorits 
Linnæus. 

PULSE, Pulſus, in the animal ceconomy, dend 
the beating or throbbing of the heart and arteries. 
the articles HEART and ARTERY, | 

No doctrine has been involved in more difficulties t 
that of pulſes ; ſince, in giving a phytiological ach 
of them, phyſicians have eſpouſed quite oppoſite 
ments; whilſt ſome doubt whether the pulſe is 0 

to the ſyſtole or diaſtole; as alſo, whether the motion 
the heart and arteries is one and the ſame, for a mom 
of time. See the articles SYSTOLE and DIASTOLE 

PULSE is alſo uſed for the ſtroke with which a" 
dium is affected by the motion of li;;ht, ſou 9, « 
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dir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, that the velocity of 
les in an Elaſtic fluid medium (whole elaſticity is 

the ku jonable to its denſity) are in a ratio compounded 

p09 "the ratio of the elaſtic force directly, and half 
of e of the denſity inverſely; ſo that in a medium 
Th elaſticity is equal to its denſity, all pulſes will be 
equally d. in b term applied to all 

PULSE, Legumen, in botany, a term appli O a 

ins or ſeeds which ate gathered with the hand, 
„ ntradiſtintion to corn, &c. which are reaped, or 
nt 4: or it is the ſeed of the leguminous kind of 
. as beans, vetches, &c. but is by ſome uſed for 
*tichokes) aſparagus, &ce. : | 
'PULSION, the act of driving or impelling a thing 
or" VERIZATION, Pulverizatio, the art of pul- 
erizings or reducing a dry body into fine powder; 
3 is performed in friable bodies, by pounding or 
Ding them in a mortar, & c. but to pulverize malle- 
able ones, other methods muſt be taken, To pulverize 
lead, or tin, the method is this: rub a round wooden 
box all over the inſide with chalk ; pour a little of the 
melted metal nimbly into the box; when, ſhutting the 
d, and ſhaking the box briſkly, the metal will be re- 
Juced to powder. See the article GRANULATION, 

PULVINATED, in the antient architecture, a term 
applied to a a frieze which ſwells or bulges out in the 
manner of a pillow. 

PULVIS, a powder, 2 : 
The operation of reducing medicines into powder is ſo 
vey ſimple in itſelf, that it requires no other {kill than 
having thoſe things which come under its management 
ſuficiently dry, in order to be ſo divided. In judging 
of the fitneſs of materials for this treatment, only theſe 
two conſiderations neceſſarily require our conſideration. 
The firſt is, whether the things themſelves are thus re- 
ducible without any previous management that may hurt 
their medical virtues? and next, whether their virtues are 
conveniently preſerved in this form when reduced to it ? 
Under the firſſ of theſe it naturally occurs, that viſciu and 
oily ſubſtances cannot be thus managed without firſt re- 
ducing them to ſome brittleneſs, which cannot be done 
without drying; if ſuch things, therefore, cannot be ſuffi- 
cently dried for triture, without exhaling their better parts, 
or deſtroying that particular quality for which the ſimple is 
valued in medicine, as it happens with many ſeeds and 
gums, they are much better in any other form than this, 
The other requiſite in this form, relating to the preſerva- 
tion of things reduced into it, directs not to preſcribe 
materials therein which are volatile, or will any other 
way change in the open air. The preparations, inten- 
tions, &c. of the ſeveral powders uſed in medicine, may 
be ſeen under their ſeveral heads. See Powpes. 
PuLvis Fulminans, among chemiſts, a powder ſo 
called from its ſmart and loud exploſion, when it begins 
to melt after being placed upon an iron plate over a 
gentle fire. It is prepared thus; take three ounces of 
purifed nitre, and one ounce of brimſtone, and grind 
them well together in a mortar ; then putting a ſmall 
quantity, as about half a dram, over the fire, in the 
manner already mentioned, it will make a great exploſion. 
The more philoſcphical way of accounting for this effect 
of the pulvis fulminans is, according wa, 7 Shaw, by 
ſuppoſing that the acid ſpirits of the nitre and ſulphur 
being looſened by the heat, ruſh towards one another, 
and towards the ſalt of the tartar, with fo great a vio- 
lence, as by the ſhock at once to turn the whole into 
vapour and ſmoke. 

PUMICE, in natural hiſtory, a ſlag or cinder of 
ſome foffil, originally bearing another form, and onl 
reduced to this ſtate by the action of the fire, tough 
pony ranked by authors among the native ſtones. 
dis a lax and ſpongy matter, frequently of an obſcure, 
"lated texture in many parts, and always very cavernous 
and full of holes; it is hard and harſh to the touch, but 
much lighter than any other body that comes under the 
Caſs of ſtones, It is found in maſſes of different ſizes, 
and of a perfectly irregular ſhape, from the bigneſs of a 
Pigeon s ego to that of a buſhel. We have it from 
** parts of the world, but particularly from about 

e burning mountains, Etna, Veſuvius, and Hecla, 
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by whoſe eruptions it is thrown up in vaſt abundance ; 
and being by its lightneſs ſupported in the air, is carried 
into ſeas at ſome diſtance by the winds, and thence to 
diſtant ſhores, The great uſe of pumice, among the an- 
tients, ſeems to have been as a dentifrice, and at preſent 
it is retained in the ſhops on the ſame account. 

PUMMEL. See the article PommeL. 

PUMP, Antlia, in hydraulics, a machine formed on 
the model of a ſyringe, for raiſing water. Sce SYRINGE. 

The theory of pump-work depends, in a great mea- 
ſure, upon the properties of the inverted ſyphon : thus, 
let ABCDEFG (Plate LXXVI. fig. 13.) repreſent 
an inverted ſyphon, AB CD a column of air, and DG 
the lower part of the pipe of a pump, immerſed in the 
water of the well HI. Let P be the piſton of the pump 
at E in its loweſt ſituation, and at F in its higheſt; 
Now, as both theſe parts communicate with the water; 
one by preſſing on it, the other by opening into it, 
they may be looked upon as communicating with one 
another, 

Wherefore, ABCD (the column of ajr) would by 
its weight or preſſure force up a column of water into 
the pipe D G to the height of thirty-two feet, were the 
air exhauſted from the ſaid pipe, and continued to that 
height; ſince the weight of a column of air is equal to 
that of ſuch a column of water of the ſame baſe, If, 
therefore, the piſton P be thus thruſt down to E, meet- 
ing the water there, and from thence it be raiſed to F 
with an uniform motion, the water will riſe from E to 
follow the piſton with a variable motion, 

If in lifting up the piſton, the velocity of the water 
be leſs than that of the piſton, it will not be able to 
tollow it ; but will leave a ſpace between them, which 
will increaſe more and more as the velocity of the waer 
becomes leſs than that of the piſton, The conſequence 
of this will be, that a part of the ſtroke of the piſton will 
be loſt ; and not only that, but the piſton, when the 
water leaves it, will riſe very hard, as having a weight 
of water upon it, and the air of greater denſity above 
than below ; whence theequilibrium, which ought to be 
in pumps, is deſtroyed, and the balance againſt the 
workman. 

Now as this can happen even where the diameter of 
the ſucking-pipe is equal to that of the pump- barrel, it 
muſt happen much ſooner when the ſucking-pipe is le(s 
than the barrel ; becauſe the water riſing through a leſs 
patlage, will be longer in filling the pump- barrel, and 
conſequently muſt quit the piſton, and leave the greater 
void ſpace between. On the contrary, if the leaſt velo- 
city of the water, riſing into the pipe, be greater than 
that of the piſton, there will be no void ſpace ; and the 
pump-barrel may be made in proportion as much wider 
than the ſucking-pipe, as the velocity of the water is 

| greater than that of the piſton, 

Kinds and Strufture of Pumps, Pumps are diſtin- 
guiſhed into ſeveral kinds, according to the different 
manners of their acting; as the common ſucking pump, 
forcing pump, lifting pump, &c, 

1. The ſtructure and action of the common ſucking 
pump, as it is called, has been fo far deſcribed in the 
above theory of pumps, that little remains to be ſaid on 
it. However, it may not be improper to give a figure 
or two of this kind of pump, in order toſhew its ſtructure, 
and the contrivances uſed in working it. Plate LXXV 11. 
fig- 14. repreſents a ſimple ſucking pump, in which A is 
the ciſtern ; AB, the barrel or pipe, ſtanding in the water 
EF; GD, the piſton and. bucket, with its bucket and 
valve D; and C, the valve open for the aſcent of the 

| water. Fig. 15. is a very ſimple and uſeful contrivance 
for working two pumps by means of the balance AB, 
having large iron balls at each end, placed in equilibre 
on the two ſpindles C, as repreſented in the figure; «a 
the right and left are two boards, I, nailed to two css 
pieces faſtened to the axis of the machine. On theſe 
two boards, the perſon who is to work the pumps, ſtands, 
and ſupports himſelf by four peſts, E, D, erected per- 
pendicularly, and having croſs-pieces on the top. At 
the diſtance of ten inches on each fide of the axis, are 
faſtened the piſtons M N, which go to the fuckers. The 
man, by leaning alternately on his right and left foot, 


puts the balance in motion, by which means the pumps 


„P, 


| 
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O, P, are worked, and the water thrown into the pipe 
H, and carried to a height proportional to the diameter 
of the valves, and the action of the balance. It will be 
neceſſary to place on each ſide an iron ſpring, as F, G, 
in order to return the balance and prevent its motion 
from being too great. Fig. x4. is another machine for 
working two pumps, where A repreſents a large weight 
faſtened to the axis, to regulate the motion of the ma- 
chine. On each ſide of the axis B, is a piſton which 
goes to the ſuckers of the two pumps C, D. The ma- 
chine is put in motion by the man's treading on the board 
E, and, conſequently, the two pumps deliver water al- 


ternately. All which is fo plain from the figure, that | 


it needs no farther deſcription. 


2. The forcing pump, of the common ſort, is a ma- | 


chine thus conſtructed: AB (fig. 15.) is the barrel 
ſtanding in the well or mine at B; GC is the piſton; 
and C a ſolid piece without any hole or valve, becauſe 
no water is to paſs through it, as in the other. This 
piece ſhould be well leathered, to fit the barrel very 
nicely, that in its motion neither air nor water ſhould 
paſs between. At a diſtance below, a valve, with its 
diaphraam, is fixed to the barrel, as at D. Between 
this and the loweſt ſituation of the piſton C, there goes 
off a pipe at H, in which there is fixed a diaphragm and 
valve as at E, Now the piſton, being drawn up from 
C towards A, attenuates the air above D, by which 
means the water ruſhes into the ſpace CD; then, when 
the piſton is farced down, as the water cannot repaſs at 
C, it is forced to aſcend into the pipe at H, and through 
its valve E into the ciſtern F, which may be ſituated at 
any diſtance above the pump, from whence the water 
will run off by the ſpout. 

3- The lifting pump is only a forcing pump of 
another ſtructure, repreſented in fig. 16. where AB is a 
barrel fixed in the frame KEILM ; which is alſo fixed 
immoveable, with the lower part in the water to be ex- 
hauſted. GEQHO is a frame with two ſtrong iron 
rods, moveable through holes in the upper and lower 
parts of the pump IK, and LM; in the bottom of this 
frame is fixed an inverted piſton BD, with its bucket 
and valve upon the top at D. Upon the top of the 
barrel, there goes off a part K H, either fixed to the 
barrel or moveable by a ball and ſocket, (as here repre- 
ſented at F) but in either caſe ſo very nice and tight, 
that no water or air can poſſibly get into the barrel, 
which would ſpoil the effe of the pump. In this part, 
at C, is fixed a valve opening upwards. Now when the 
piſton-frame is thruſt down into the water, the piſton D 
deſcends, and the water below will ruſh up through the 
valve D, and get above the piſton; where, upon the 
frame's being lifted up, the piſton will force the water 
through the valve Cup into the ciſtern P, there to run 
off by the ſpout. Note, this ſort of pump is ſet ſo far 
in the water, that the piſton may play below the ſurface 
of it. 

Air Pump. See the article Alx Pump. 

PUN, aplay of words, the wit whereof depends upon 
a reſemblance between the ſounds or ſyllables of two 
words, which have different, perhaps contrary meanings. 


Cicero has ſprinkled ſeveral of his works with puns; | 


and in his book, where he lays down the rules of oratory, 
quotes abundance of ſayings, which he calls pieces of 
wit, that upon examination, prove perfect puns, 
PUNCH, an inſtrument of iron or ſteel, uſed in 
ſeveral arts, for the piercing or ſtamping holes in plates 
of metal, &c. being ſo contrived as not only to perfo- 
rate, but to cut out and take away the piece. | 
PUNCHEON, Puncnin, or Puxcntox, a little 
block or piece of fteel, on one end whereof is ſome 
figure, letter, or mark, engraven either in creux or re- 
lievo, impreſſions whereof are taken on metal, or ſome 
other matter, by ſtriking it with a hammer on the end 
not engraved. There are various kinds of theſe pun- 
cheons uſed in the mechanical arts; ſuch, for inſtance, 
are thoſe of the goldſmiths, cutlers, pewterers, &c. 
PUNCHEON, is allo uſed for ſeveral iron-tools of 
various ſizes and figures, uſed by the engravers in creux 
on metals. Seal-gravers particularly uſe a great number 
for the ſeveral pieces of arms, &c. to be engraven, and 
many ſtamp the whole ſeal from a ſingle puncheon. 
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conception, we ſee a little ſpeck or cloud, in the mid; 


| able time before the foetus is formed for hatching, 


pleaſure, ſo as to accomodate itſelf to objects, and to 


| by deſcent or right of inheritance, 


Puxeneon, is alſo a common name for all th 
inſtruments uſed by ftone-cutters, ſculptors 
ſmiths, &c. for the cutting, inciding, ; 
ſeveral matters, 

PUNCHEON, in carpentry, is a piece of timh 
upright between two poſts, whoſe bearing is t 
ſerving, together with them, to ſuſtain ſo 
weights, 

PUNCHEON, is alſo ufed for the arbor, or 
part of a machine, whereon it turns vertical! 
of a crane, &c. 

PUNCHEON, is alſo a meaſure for liquids, contain 
an hogſhead and one third, or eighty-four gallon, 59 

PUNCTATED HvrERBOLA, an hyperbola * 
oval conjugate is infinitely ſmall, i. e. a point. re 

PUNCTUATION, in grammar, the art of poing;y, 
or of dividing a diſcourſe into periods, by points, e. 
preſſing the pauſes to be made in the reading theres, 
See the article PoixT. 5 

PUNCT UM, in geometry, &e. See Poryr, 

PuNncTUM SALIENS, in anatomy, the firſt rudiments 
of the heart in the formation of the fortus, here 1 
throbbing motion is perceived. This is ſaid to be eaßl, 
obſerved with a microſcope in a brood egg, wherein, aft. 
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whereof is a ſpot that appears to beat or leap a conſider. 
the article FogTUs, = 

PUNCTURE, in ſurgery, any wound made by , 
ſharp-pointed inſtrument. ; 

PUNICA, the PomMEGRANATE- TREE, in bottar 
See the article PoMEGRANATE. ff 

PUNISHMENT, in law, the penalty which a per- 
ſon incurs on the breach or tranſgreſiion of any law. 

PUNITORY IxTEREsT, in the civil law, ſuch 
intereſt of money as is due for the delay of paynien;, 
breach of promiſe, &c, 

PUPIL, Pupillus, in the civil law, a boy or girl not 
yet arrived at the age of puberty, i.e, the boy under 
fourteen years, the girl under twelve. 

PUPIL is alſo uſed in univerſities, &c. for a youth 
under the education or diſcipline of any perſon. 

Puri, Pupilla, in anatomy, a little aperture in the 
middle of the uvea and iris of the eye, through which 
the rays of light paſs to the cryſtalline, in order to be 
painted or the retina, and cauſe viſion. 

The ſtructure of the uvea and iris, is ſuch as that by 
their aperture the pupil is contractible and dilatible at 


admit more or fewer rays; as the object, being either 
more vivid and near, or more obſcure and remote, re- 
quires more or leſs light : it being a conſtant law, that the 
more luminous the object is, the ſmaller the pupil; ard 
again, the nearer the object, the ſmaller the pupil; and 
vice verſa. This alteration of the pupil is effected by 
certain muſcular fibres on the outſide of the uvea, which 
arrive from the nerves detached hither from the ſclero- 
tica: ſome others attribute the motions of the pup!! to 
the ligamentum ciliare; and others think that both this 
and the fibres of the uvea concur herein, 

There is a diſeaſe of the eye called a contraction of 
the pupil, wherein there is ſuch a total or cloſe con- 
traction of that part, that it will not tranſmit light 
enough to the bottom of the eye, to enable the pat cit 
to ſce objects diſtin ; ſometimes this diſorder is fron 
infancy, and fometimes it ariſes from an intenſe infam- 
mation of the eye. The cure of this is extremly diff- 
cult; but Mr. Cheſelden has invented a method by 
which he has often proved very ſucceſsful in his attempts 
to relieve it. The method is this: the eye-lids being 
held open by a ſpeculum oculi, he takes a narrow ling 
edged ſcalpel, or needle, almoſt like that uſed in couc?- 
ing for the cataract, and paſſing it through the ſclerotcs, 
as in couching, he afterwards thruſts it forward throug" 
the uvea, or iris, and in extracting cuts it open thro 
the iris. See the article COUcHING. NR” 

PURCHASE, in law, the buying or acquiring“ 
lands, &c. with money, by deed or agreement, and net 


Purcnas, in the ſea-language, is the = 
as drawn in: thus when they ſay the capſtan pi. 
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naſes a- pace, they only mean it draws in the cable 
C 


FRE, ſomething free from any admixture of fo- 
n or heterogeneous matters: thus we ſay pure fire, 
* See the article FIRE, &c. : 
Pure Hy-erbola, in conics, is an hyperbola without 
any oval, nodes, (pike, or conjugate point 
PURFLEW, a term in heraldry, expreſſing ermins, 
uuns, or any of the furs, when they compoſe a bordure 
round a coat of arms: thus they ſay, he beareth gules a 


dordute, purfiew, vairy: meaning that the bordure is 


 URGATION, the art of purging, ſcouring, or 
cifying a thing, by ſeparating or carrying off any im. 
purities found therein. 15 | 
PURGATIVE, or Purging Medicines, a medicament 
which evacuates the impurities of the body by ſtool, 
called alſo cathartics. 2 

We have had attempts of adjuſting the doſes of pur- 
ative medicines ſcientifically, Dr. Cockburn endea- 
voured at the ſolution of this problem, but, it is (aid, 
upon wrong principles. Dr. Balguy, in the Medical 
Eflays of Edinburgh, has alſo given us an eſſay on this 
ſubject, He aſſumes, that part of the medicines is ſpent 
on the firſt paſſages, where it acts as a ſtimulus; and 
that the other part is carried into the blood, and has its 
effects there by thinning and rarifying it. This _—_ 
premiſed, 1. f the medicine acts only in the firſt paſ- 
jages, the doſe will be as the ſize of the perſon into the 
conſtitution. 2. If the whole medicine paſſes into the 
blood, the doſe will be as the ſize into the ſquare of the 


conſtitution; and, therefore, 3. You are to doſe ſo 


much of the medicine as is ſpent on the ſtomach and 
inteſtines directly as the conſtitution, and ſo much as is 
carried into the blood as the ſquare of the conſtitution ; 
and the ſum into the perſon's ſize, is the quantity re- 
quired, The ſame rules hold in vomits. How far in 
either caſe the practice of phyſic may be thereby im- 
proved, we leave to the judgment of the learned. The 
ſolution of the problem ſuppoſes a great poſtulatum, no 
leſs than the art of meaſuring a perſon's conſtitution, 

PURGATORY, a place in which the juſt, who 
depart out of this life, are ſuppoſed to expiate certain 
offences which do not merit eternal damnation. 

Broughton has endeavoured to prove, that this notion 
has becn held by Pagans, Jews, and Mahometans, as 
well as Chriſtians, 

The doctrine of purgatory is a very lucrative article 
to the clergy of the Romiſh church, who are very libe- 
rally paid for maſſes and prayers for the ſouls of the 
deceaſcd. We are told by ſome of their doctors, that 
purgatory is a ſubterraneous place, ſituated over the hell 
of the damned, where ſuch ſouls as have not yet made 
latisfaction to divine juſtice for their fins, are purged by 
fre, after a wonderful and incomprehenſible manner: 
and here they are purified from thoſe dregs which hinder 
them from entering into their eternal country, as the 
catechiſm of the council of Trent expreſſes it. 

PURGE, in medicine, the ſame with cathartic. See 
the article CATHARTIC. 

PURIFICATION, in matters of religion, a cere- 
mony which conſiſts in cleanſing any thing from a ſup- 
poled pollution or defilement. 

The Pagans, before they ſacrificed, uſually bathed or 
Viſhed themſelves in water, and they were particularly 
careful to waſh their hands, becauſe with theſe they were 
o touch the victims conſecrated to the gods. It was 
0 cuſtomary to waſh the veſſel with which they made 
their libations, The Mahometans uſe purifications as 
Fevious to the duty of prayer; theſe alſo are of two 
Lido, either bathing, or only waſhing the face, hands 
and feet. The firſt is requeſted only in extraordinary 
313, as after having lain with a woman, touched a 
0 body, &c. But leſt ſo neceſſary a preparation for 
their devotions ſhould be omitted, either where water 
waot de had, or when it may be of prejudice to a 
8 health, they are allowed in ſuch caſes to make 
SA fine ſand or duſt inſtead of it; and then they 

om this duty by clapping their open hands on the 
A and pafling them over the parts, in the ſame man- 
er 4 it they were dipped in water, 
Vor. II, No. 78. 


There were alſo many legal purifications among the 
Hebrews, When a woman was brought to bed of a 
male child, ſhe was eſteemed impure for forty days; 
and when of a female, for fixty; at the end ot which 
time ſhe carried a lamb to the door of the temple, to be 
offered for a burnt-offering, and a young pigeon or 
turtle for a tin-offering, and by this ceremony ſhe was 
cleanſed or purined For other purifications of the 
Jews, ſee the article ImrurITy. 

Among the Romanilts, the holy water is uſed by way 
of purihcation, 

PURIFICATION of the bleſſed Virg'n, a feſtival of the 
chriſtian church, obſerved on the ſecond of February, 
in memory of the purification of Chriit in the temple, 
and his mother's tubmitting to the Jewiſh law of put - 
cation after the birth of a male child. 

PURIFICATION, in chemiſtry, the act of purifving or 
refining natural bodies by ſ:parating the feces and im- 
purities from them. For the method of purifying metals, 
lee the article REFiniNG, &c. 

For the purification of ſemi-metals, ſee the articles 
ANTIMONY, SULPHUR, &c. 

PURIM, or the Feaſt of Lots, a ſolemn feſtival of the 
Jews, inſtituted in memory of the deliverance they re- 
ceived from Haman's wicked attempt to deſtroy them by 
means of Mordecai and Eſther. 

PURITAN, a name formerly given in deriſion to 
the diſſenters from the church of England, on account 
of their profeſſing to follow the pure word of God, in 
oppoſition to all traditiens and human conſtitutions. 

PURLIEU, Purlue, Pourallee, a circuit of ground 
adjoining to the foreſt, and circumſcribed with im- 
moveable boundaries, known only by matter of record; 
which compaſs of ground was once a foreſt, and aſter- 
wards diſafforeſted by the perambulations made for 
ſevering the new foreſt from the old. 

PuURLIEU Man, is one who has land within the pur- 
lieu; and is allowed or qualified to hunt or courſe 
within the ſame, though under certain reſtrictions, as 
aſcertained by an act of parliament made in king 
Charles IId's time; which ſee. 

PURPLE, Purpura, a red colour bordering on violet, 
dyed chiefly with cochineal or ſcarlet in grain. 

Purple was much eſteemed among the ancients, 
eſpecially the Tyrian purple, which underwent more 
dyes than the reſt, and which was almoſt peculiar to 
emperors and kings. Yet this purple did not exceed 
that now in uſe; the chief reaſons why the former has 
2 diſuſed, are, that the latter is both cheaper and 

ner. 

The ancient purple was tinged or given with the 
blood or juice of a precious turbinated teſtaceous ſea- 
hiſh, called by the Latins purpura; whereof we have 
deſcriptions in ſeveral authors, and ſhells in molt of the 
cabinets of the curious. 

In the ſeas of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies about Nicoya, 
is found a ſhell-fiſn, which perfectly reſembles the 
ancient purpura, and in all probability is the very ſame: 
this fiſh, Gage tells us, uſually lives ſeven years; it 
hides itſelf a little before the dog-days, and continues to 
diſappear for three hundred days running. 

They are gathered plentifully in the ſpring, and, by 
rubbing one againſt another, yield a kind of ſaliva or 
thick glair, reſembling ſoft wax: but the purple dye is 
in the throat of the fiſh, and the fineſt part in a little 
white vein; the reſt of the body is of no uſe, He adds, 
that the chief riches of Nicoya conſiſt in this fiſh. 
Cloth of Segovia, dyed with it, is ſold for twenty crowns 
the ell; and none but the greateſt Spaniſh lords uſe it. 

Beſides the Indian purple fiſhes, we have others much 
nearer home. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we 
have an account of a purple fiſh diſcovered in 1686 by 
Mr. W. Cole, on the coaſts of Somerſetſhire, South- 
Wales, &c, where it is found in great abundance. 

The fiſh, M. Reaumur obſerves, is a kind of buc- 
cinum, a name given by the ancients to all fiſhes whoſe 
ſhell bears any reſemblance to a hunting-horn ; and it 
appears from Pliny, that part of the ancient purple was 
taken from this kind of ſhe!l-fiſh : ſo that this may be 
eſteemed a recovery of what had been ſuppoſed in- 


tirely loſt, 
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The method of obtaining the colour the author de- 
ſcribes thus: the ſhell, which is very hard, being 
broken (with the mouth of the fiſh downwards, ſo as 
not to cruſh the body) and the broken pieces being 


picked off, there appears a white vein lying tranſverſely | 


in a little furrow or cleft next the head of the fiſh. 

In this vein is the purple matter lodged ; ſome of 
which, being laid on linen, appears at firſt of a light 
green colour; and, if expofed to the ſun, ſoon changes 
into a deep green, and in a few minutes into a ſea- green, 
and in a few more into a blue; thence it ſoon becomes 
of a purpliſh red, and in an hour more of a deep purple 
red, 

And here the fun's action terminates ; but by waſhing 
in ſcalding water and ſoap, and drying it, the colour 
ripens to a molt bright beautiful crimſon, which will 
bear waſhing admirably without any ſtyptic. 

The fiſh, he obſerves, is good food; and adds, that 
there are ſeveral kinds differing in ſize and ſhell, and alſo 
in the colour of the tinging liquor. There are ſome 
found on the coaſts of Poictou. 

M. Reaumur has diſcovered another very different kind 
of purple. It is produced in oval pros about an inch 
long, and about one thick, full of a white liquor bor- 
dering on yellow, which cover certain ſtones or ſands, 
about which the buccina of Poictou uſually aſſemble. 

By the experiments M. Reaumur has made, it appears 
that theſe grains are neither the eggs of the buccinum, 
nor the ſeeds of any ſea-plants, but the eggs of ſome 
other unknown fiſh. 

Theſe grains being bruiſed on a white linen, at firſt 
only tinge it yellow, and that inſenſibly, but in three or 
four minutes give it a very beautiful purple red, pro- 
vided the linen be expoſed to the open air ; for the air of 
2 room, even though the windows be open, will not do. 
This colour fades alittle by repeated waſhings. 

M. Reaumur concludes, from ſome experiments he 
made, that the effect of the air on the liquor does not 
conſiſt in its taking away any particles thereof, nor in 
giving it any new ones, but only in its agitating it, 
and changing the arrangement of the parts that compoſe 
it. He adds, that the liquor of the buccinum, and 
that of the grains, feem to be nearly of the ſame nature ; 
except that the latter is more watery, and only ſaline, 
whereas the other is hot and pungent. 

PurPLE, Febris purpurea, purpura, or purple Fever, 
in medicine, a diſorder which proceeds from a ſcurvy, 
and is accompanied with an eruption of efloreſcences on 
the ſurface of the body, ſometimes with a pretty acute 
and malignant fever, and at other times without ſuch a 
concomitant ſymptom, gently, though for a long time, 
diſturbing the functions of the body. 

PURPURE, Pourpre, or Purple, in heraldry, ac- 
cording to ſome, is one of the five colours of armories, 
mixed or compounded of gules and azure bordering on 
violet; according to others, of a little black and much 
red colour. 

It is repreſented in graving by diagonal lines drawn 
from the ſiniſter chief to the dexter baſe point, 

In the coats of noblemen it is called amethyſt, and, 
in thoſe of princes, mercury. 

PURSE, a manner of accounting money, much uſed 
in the Levant, particularly at Conſtantinople. 

PURSER, an officer on board king's ſhips, Eaſt- 
India men, &c. who is intruſted and charged with the 
proviſions, beer, water, caſks, &c. of the ſhip, and all 
the ſtores thereto belonging, He is to ſee the proviſions 
received on board and ſtowed carefully, the men ſerved 
their daily allowance, and the oldeſt proviſions expended 
firſt ; and is accountable to the government for any part 
of the proviſions and ſtores as ſhall be loſt through his 
neglect or ill conduct, He is to provide the ſhips with 
coals, wood, turnery-ware, candles, Janthorns, &c. 
He likewiſe is charged with the cloaths and effects of 
people who die on board, and he ſells them at the 
malt to the reſt of the crew, and is obliged to give a 
ſatisfactory account of the ſame to the executors, He is 
to keep a very regular muſter- book for the ſlop-cloaths, 
ſea-victualling, ſhort allowance, &c. the men have been 
ſupplied with. He may fel] tobacco to the ſeamen, not 
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excecding two pounds per month to a man, at the, rate 
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ſettled by the navy-board. He is to keep a ſich. 
for thoſe ſent out of the ſhip. He is to paſs his acco 
within ſix months after the ſhip is paid off at fartheſt Ty 

PURSIVENESS, e a6 broken Wind, 2 e. 
farriers, is the common appellation of all thoſe diſeat? 
in horſes which ariſe from obſtructions and ulcer in th 
paſſage of the lungs. ; 

This is uſually occaſioned by cold, ſurfeits, and the 
diſeaſes not thoroughly carried off, as alſo unWholeſor, 
food, bad air, and hard riding, when a horſe i; full, 
The ſigns are, commonly, a heaving and beating of the 
flanks, a wheezing and rattling. Sometimes the 
nels about the throat will ſwell. and there will 8 
age running at the noſe, which is the mes 

ge of the diſeaſe, and uſually reputed deſperate 

For the cure of this diſorder, Dr. Bracken adyic;, 
that the horſe ſheuld have good nouriſhment, much 
corn, but little hay; and that every other day the water 
given him be impregnated with half an ounce of fal 

tre, and two drams of ſal armoniac. 5 

PURULENT, in medicine, 
or partaking of pus or matter. 

PUS, in medicine, a white or yellowiſh putrid matte; 
I of corrupted blood, and contained in a wound 9. 
ulcer. 

PUSTULE, a pimple, or ſmall eruption on the ſkin 
full of pus; ſuch are the puſtules of the ſmall-pox and 
French pox. See the article Pox. 

 PUTLOGS, or PuTLocks, in building, are ſhort 
pieces of timber about ſeven feet long, uſed in building 
ſcaffolds. They lie at right angles to the wall, with one 
of their ends reſting upon it, and the other upon the 
pow which he parallel to the fide of the wall of the 

uilding. | 
PUTREF ACTION, a kind of flow corruption pro- 
duced by heat and ſome moiſt fluid, particularly the air 
and water; which, penetrating the pores, diſſolves and 
ſets at liberty ſome of the more ſubtile parts, particularly 
the ſalts and oils, and thus looſens the compages, and 
changes the texture of bodies, 

PUTRID, ſomething rotten, or putrified. 

PUTT Y, the ſame with ſpodium. See Spobiuu. 

PuTrTy, in its popular ſenſe, is a kind of paſte com- 
pounded of whiting and linſeed oil, beaten together to 
the conſiſtence of a thick dough. 

It is uſed by glaziers for the faſtening in the ſquares 
of glaſs in ſaſh-windows, and by painters for ſtopping 
up the crevices and clefts in timber and wainſcots, &c. 

PuTTy ſometimes alſo denotes the powder of calcined 
tin, uſed in poliſhing and giving the laſt gloſs to works 
of iron and ſteel. 

PYCNOSTYLE, in the ancient architeRure, is a 
building where the columns ſtand very cloſe to each 
other ; only one diameter and a half of the column 
being allowed for the intercolumniations. 

PYCNOTICS, Pycnetica, Incraſſants, in phyſic, are 
medicines that have a quality of cooling and condenſing, 

PYGME, the length between the elbow and extre- 
mity of the hand when ſhut; the ſame with Cobir, 
which ſee, 

PYGMY, Pygmeus, a dwarf, or perſon whoſe fta- 
ture does not exceed a cubit, 

In antiquity, the appellation is given to 2 fabulous 
nation that inhabited Thrace, who generated and 
brought forth young at five years of age, which were 
old at eight. They were famous for the bloody wat 
they waged with the cranes. 

YLORUS, in anatomy, is the right and lower 
orifice of the ſtomach, whereby it diſcharges into the 
inteſtines. | 

PYRAMID, in geometry, a ſolid ſtanding on 
ſquare, triangular, or polygonal baſis, and termin#i"s 
a-top in a point, -o 

The ſolid content of a pyramid is equal to one- chi | 
of the perpendicular altitude multiplied by the baſe; 
becauſe a pyramid is one-third of a priſm of the fame 
height and baſe, 7 Eucl. 12. * 

The ſuperficial area of a pyramid is found by adaing 
the area of all the triangles, whereof the ſides of the P/. 
ramid conſiſt, into one ſum: for the whole _ 
ſurface (except the baſe) of any pyramid, is bott, 


* 


ſomething mixed yith, 


a 


vt a ſyſtem of as many triangles as the pyramid has 
u 


__ yramid be cut with a plane parallel to the baſe, 
oh e of that truncated pyramid, comprehended 
ween the parallel lines, is found b ſubtracting the 
—— of the pyramid cut off from the ſurface of the 
hole pyramid. 2 3 

Alſo the external ſurface o a right pyramid, that 
ſunds ou a regular polygon baſe, is equal to a triangle, 

koſe altitude is equal to the altitude of one of the tri- 
le which compoſe it, and its baſe to the whole cir- 
»Oference of the baſe of the pyramid. 

""Whence therefore the ſurface of a right cone (for a 
de is but a pyramid of infinite ſides) is equal to a tri- 

- le whoſe height is the ſide of the cone, and the baſe 

% to the ciccumference of the baſe of the cone. 

" YRAMIDAL NUMBERS, are the ſums of polygonal 

zumbers, collected after the ſame manner as the poly. 
anal numbers themſelves are extracted from arithmetical 

8. 

wage particularly called firſt pyramidals : the 
{ms of the firſt pyramidals are called ſecond pyramidais: 
the ſums of thoſe, third pyramidals, &c. in infinitum, 

PYRAMIDALES MuscurL1, in anatomy, the py- 
ramidal muſcles of the abdomen, : 

PYRAMIDALEA CorPoRA, in anatomy, two pro- 
tuberances of the medulla oblongata. 

The ſpermatic veſſels are by ſome ſo called. See the 
article Cox Us PAMPINIFORME. 

PYRAMIDOID, called alſo Parabolic Spindle, in 
geometry, A ſolid figure formed by the revolution of a 
ſemi-parabola round one of its ordinates. 

PYRENOIDES, Odontoides & Dentiformis Proceſſus, 
in anatomy, a tooth-like proceſs of the ſecond vertebra 
of the neck. | 
PYRETICS, Pyretica, febrifuges, or medicines good 
inſt fevers. 

PYRETOLOGIA, in pathology, the doctrine rela- 
we to fevers. 

PYRITES, the fire-ſtone, in natural hiſtory, a 
ompound metallic foſſil, always compoſed of vitriol, 
ulphur, and an unmetallic earth; by containing theſe 
ſeveral ingredients in very different proportions in the 
everal maſſes, and often having others mixed with them, 
it appears in very different forms in its ſeyeral ſtates, 
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05 ometimes in larger, ſometimes in ſmaller maſſes, and 
8 heſe, ſometimes, of a 4 or ſimple uniform 
ſiructure, ſometimes regularly ſtriated. Some of them 


re found raked in the earth, and others covered with a. 
ruſt of a ferrugineous matter; in ſome the ſtriæ termi- 
ue in a ſmooth ſurface, and in others they run into 
plates at their ends, ſhewing themſelves either on the 


þ lurface, or in the hollows of the maſs. 
in Theſe are the principal varieties of the pyritæ of 
ndeterminate figures; but, beſide theſe, we meet with 
re alles of them regularly figured and angular: ſome of 
g. heſe are Cubic, or — . of ſiss Planes, others of an 
be cohedral, and others of a dodecahedral figure: the 
, ohedral ones very much reſemble the figure of the 
dugh diamond in its moſt perfect ſtate, being compoſed 
4 to ſhort quadrilateral pyramids applied baſe to baſe, 
A this variety of bodies are much the ſame in their 
us conſtituent matter, and all eome not, improperly, under 
nd ie name of pyrites : what the authors that have treated 
re vi the materia medica ſeem to have /had in their view 
At their deſcriptions of the pyrites, ſeems to have been 
ine common greeniſh ſhapeleſs kind, found in our clay- 
er Pits, out of whigh the green vitriol or copperas is pro- 
he lured: this, thePefore, is the true pyrites of the ſhops. 
his is the moſt common of all t e pyritz, and.ap- 
11 — to us under the greateſt variety of forms of any 
nz ul of this kind. It is a denſggfirm, hard body, of an 
n and uniform ſtructure, oſt ſtriated nor granu- 
id ned, and is of a very remarkable weight. It is moſt 
e; Wully found in flat maſſes of uneven i aces, and 


of various 
wever, it is 
ſometimes in 


me - ws inch to ten, or more, in lengt 
. "TY and thickneſſes, Sometimes, 
n „an roundiſh maſſes like pebbles, ag 


Imeoular! . 
J. The furt protuberant ones, like our common flints. 
pal "a uriaces of theſe bodies are always ſmooth, and in 
ng eit is neyer covered with any coat or cruſt, Its 
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| colour is duſky greeniſh, with ſomewhat of a ſilvety caſt 
among it. It has its name pyrites, or fire-ſtone, from 
its giving fire on its being ſtruck againſt ſtec!: it does 
this much more freely than a flint will do, and all the 
ſparks burn a longer time, and grow larger as they fall, 
the inflammable matter ſtruck from off the ſtone burning 
itſelf out before the ſpark becomes extinguiſhed. It will 
not ferment with any acid, nor is there any known ol - 
vent for it in its natural ſtate; but after it has been 
ſomewhat expoled to the air, it begins to ſhoot, and at 
length becomes covered with effloreſcences of vittiol, 
ſoon after which it falls to pieces. 

It is found in our clay-pits, and under the cliffs of 
the ſea-ſhore, where there are ſtrata of this kind of clav 
in very great abundance, and that not only in its native 
form, as we have here deſcribed it, but in that of foſſil 
wood, of ſyringoides, and caſts of ſhells of various 
kinds, particularly of the ſmaller buccina. In any of 
theſe forms it is the ſame ſubſtance, and will ſerve for 
all the ſame purpoſes, It is recommended by tome 
authors as an emmenagogue, but it is very injudicious to 
— it in this intention: what virtues it has of this 

ind, can be only owing to the ſalt of iron or green 
vitriol it contains, and it is much better to give that 
alone, than in ſuch mixtures as it has in this foftil. Ihe 
common green vitriol, or copperas of the ſhops, is made 
from this foſſil, and an acid ſomewhat different from 
that of pure vitriol, may be drawn from it by the retort, 
after it has been expoſed to the air till it moulders away; 
this is of great uſe in mineralogy, and is a folvent for 
ſeveral foſſils that none of the other acids will touch, 

PYRITES is alſo applied by ſome to the marcaſites of 
all metals, the names whereof are varied, according to 
the metals they partake of, 

PYROENUS, ſometimes denotes rectified ſpirit of 
wine, ſo called, as being rendered of a ſiery nature. 

PYROMANCY, among the ancients, a kind of 
divination performed by means of fire, 

They imagined they could foretel futurity by inſpecting 
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times they added a veſſel full of urine, with its neck 
bound about with wool, watching on which fide it burſt, 
and thence they took their augury. Sometimes they 
threw pitch on it, and if it took fire immediately, this 
was accounted a good augury. 

PYROMETER, an inſtrument for meaſuring the 
expanſion of bodies by heat, 

YROTECHNY, Pyrotechnia, the ſcience which 
teaches the management and application of fire. 

It is of two kinds, military and chemical. 

Military PYROTECHNY, is the doctrine of artificial 
fire-works and fire arms, teaching both the ſtructure and 
uſe of thoſe uſed in war, as gun-powder, cannons, 
bombs, granadoes, carcaſſes, mines, fuſces, &c. and 
thoſe for amuſement, as rockets, ſtars, ſerpents, &c. 

Wolhus has reded pyrotechnia into a kind of mixed 
mathematical art; indeed, it will not admit of geome- 
trical demonſtration; but he reduces it to tolerable 
rules, whereas before it had been treated by authors at 
random. 

Chemical PYROTECHNY, is the art of managing and 
applying fire in diſtillations, calcinations, and other 
operations of chemiſtry. — 

Some reckon à third kind of pyrotechnia, namely, 
the art of fuſing, rehning, and preparing metals. 

PYROTICS, Pyrotica, in medicine, ſuch remedies 
as are either actually or potentially hot; and which 
will, conſequently, burn the fleſh, and raiſe an eſcar. 

PYRRHICHA, in antiquity, a kind of feigned com- 
bat on horſeback for the exerciſe of the cavalry. 

The Romans call this exerciſe ludus T rojanus, the 
Trojan game; and A. Gellius, decurſus. And it is, 
doubtleſs, this exerciſe that we ſee repreſented on me- 
dals by two cavaliers in front running with lances, and 
the word decurſio in the exergum. 

PYRRICHIUS, Periambus or FHegemona, in the 
Greek and Latin poetry, a foot conſiſting of two ſhore 
ſyllables, as meus, Deus, &c. 

' PYRRHONIANS, Pyrrhom/ts, a ſect of ancient 
philoſophers, ſo called from their founder Pyrsho ; who 


profeſſed to doubt of every thing, maintaining that cr 
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fire and flame, conſidering which way it turned. Som- 
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only judge of truth and falſhood from appearances 
which deccive, So that he never determined on any 
thing, to avoid the inconveniencies of error, Thoſe 
now diſtinguiſhed by the name of Pyrrhonians or ſceptics, 
who, from the great number of tongs that are obſcure, 
and from their averſion to popular credulity, maintain, 
that there is nothing certain in the wo d. 

The truth is, pyrrhoniſm has ſome foundation in 
nature: for we do not judge of things from their real 
efſences, but from their relations to us, that is, how 
they may affect us, ſo as to do us gvo ,c harm. 

he Academics differed from th Pyrrhonians, in 
that they owned there were ſome things more like to 
truth than others. The Pyrrhonians, M. le Clerc ob- 
ſerves, were the moſt decifive and aſſuming of all the 
philoſophers; ſince they muſt have firſt examined all 
things, to be able to determine preciſely that all _ 
are uncertain, Add to this, that their very principle 
deſtroys itſelf : for if there be nothing certain, then muſt 
that dogma itſelf be precarious, and why ſhould it be 
believed preferably to the oppoſite one? ſince itſelf is 
come at in the ſame way as our other knowledge, 

PYTHAGOREAN, or PYyTHAGORIC em, among 
the ancients, was the ſame with the Copernican Syſtem 
among the moderns ; which ſee. 

It was ſo called, as having been maintained and cul- 
tivated by Pythagoras and his followers. 

PyTHAGOREANS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, who 
adhered to the doctrine of Pythagoras, who was of 
Samos, and the pupil of Pherecydes, who flouriſhed 
_— the 7th Olympiad, that is, 500 years before 
-hriſt, 

This ſe& was called the Italie ſchool, becauſe Pytha- 
goras, after travelling into Egypt, Chaldea, Phcenicia, 
and even into the Indies, to inform his underſtanding, 
returning home to his own country, and there, unable 
to bear the tyranny of Polycrates or Syloſon, he retired 
into the ies part of Italy, then called the greater 
Greece, and there taught and formed his ſect. 

He is held to have excelled in every part of ſcience, 
His ſchool, in Italy, was at Crotona, out of which pro- 
ceeded the greateſt philoſophers and legiſlators, Zaleu- 
cus, Charondas, Archytas. 

He endeavoured to afſuage the paſſions of the mind 
with verſes and numbers, and compoſed his mind every 
morning by his harp, frequently ſinging the pæans of 
Thales. Exerciſes of the body, alſo, made a conſiderable 
part of his diſcipline. 

Beſides his public ſchool, Pythagoras had a college 
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in his own houſe called ceenobium: in this 9 
claſſes of ſcholars, exoterici or auſcultantes 407 * 
ſeci. The former were novices, who were under _ 
examen, and even impoſed a quinquennial ſilence. | 
latter were called genuini, perfecti, mathematic. © 
by way of eminence, Pythagorcans. Thele ale, 
let into the arcana of the real Pythagoric diſcipline * 
Pythagoras taught that God is one, that he * 
ſimple, incorruptible, and inviſible being; and 2 
fore, only to be worthipped with a pure mind 1 
ſimpleſt rites, and thole preſcribed by himſeli, 
In his converſation with the Egyptians, he le 
abundance of fecrets about numbers, ſo that * 
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Pythagoras further taught, that there is a rela; 
kinſhip between the gods and men, and, ay 
wi” former take care of the latter. os 
e alſo aſſerted a metempſychoſis, or tranſmis; 
of ſouls ; and, conſequently, their immortality, TOY 
He alſo taught that virtue is harmony, health, a 
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PY THAGORIC TazonEMu, or propoſition, is th 
47th of the firſt book of Euclid, A 
„or PYTHIAN, in antiquity, the priefes 
of Apollo, by whom he delivered orac | 
whom ſhe ook her name. ens. 
She was to be a pure virgin, and fat on the lid af: 
brazen veſſel mounted on a tripod, and thence, after q 
violent enthuſiaſm, rehearſed a few obſcure yer; 
which were taken for oracles. b 
PyTHI A, or Pythian Games, were ſolemn games infi. 
tuted in honour of Apollo, and in memory of his killing 
the ſerpent Python. ; 
The Pythia were celebrated at Pythium in Ma. 
donia, and were next in fame to the Olympic game, 
but more ancient than they, They were held every tw 
years about the month Elaphebolion, or our Februar, 
There were pythia alſo celebrated at Delphos, which 
were the moſt renowned. A part of | indar's poems were 
compoſed in praiſe of the victors at the Pythian games. 
PYXIS NavuTica, in navigation, the maziner' 
compaſs. 
Pyx1s, in anatomy, is the acetabulum or hollow in 
the hip-bone. | 
Pyx1s, is alſo a ſurgeon's box, which is divided ind 
compartments for containing various ſorts of unguents, 
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0 A conſonant, and the ſixteenth letter of the 


alphabet; and, though it is not in the old 

9 Greek or Latin alphabet, is yet derived from 

the more ancient Hebrew A, by turning the character 
b 


and making the angular apex round, and carrying the 
pependicular part obliquely under the round one; and 
Fom thence alſo the modern Hebrew character p koph 


of the ſame letter. In the Latin, the uſe or diſuſe of 
the Q ſeems to have been ſo little ſettled, that the poets 
uſed the Q or C indifferently, as beſt ſuited their mea- 
ſures; it being a rule, that the Q joined the two fol- 
lowing vowels into one ſyllable, and that the C imported 
them to be divided. The Saxons had not this letter, 
but expreſſed it by cp, as in ꝙacian to quake, &c. 

In the French, the ſound of the Q and K are fo near 
2-kin, that ſome of their niceſt authors think the former 
might be ſpared. NR > 

In Engliſh, the * formed in the voice in a dif- 
ſerent manner from K, the cheeks being contracted, 
and the lips, eſpecially the under one, put into a can- 
nular form for the paſſage of the breath. It is, however, 
never ſounded alone, but in conjunction with after it, 
either in Latin or Engliſh, as in qualis, quantum, 
qualm, queen, oblique, &c. and it never ends any 
Engliſh word. 

Q, among the ancients, was a numeral denoting 500, 
45 in this verſe, 

Q velut A cum D quingentos vult numerare. 

Q with a daſh over it, ſignified five hundred thouſand, 

ts alſo uſed as an abbreviature, as, in phyſicians 
recipe's, 

Q. pl. denotes quantum placet, as much as you will. 

US. quantum ſufficit, or, as much as is neceſſary; 
and Q. denotes quantity. 

E. D. among mathematicians, denotes quod erat 
demonſtrandum, which was to be demonſtrated. 

E. F. quod erat faciendum, which was to be done. 

D. among the grammarians, quaſi diceretur, as if 
One thould ſay. 

UUADRA, in building, any ſquare border encom- 
piling a baſſo relievo, pannel, painters, or other work. 

QUADRAGESIMA, denotes the time of Lent, as 
conſiſting of forty days. 

QWADRAGESIMA Sunday, is the firſt Sunday in Lent, 
s deing about the fortieth day before Eaſter: and, on 
ne ſame account, the three preceding Sundays are 
©'d quinquageſima, ſexageſima, and ſeptuageſima. 

WADRANGLE, in geometry, a quadrangular or 
(uacrilateral figure, having four angles or four ſides, as 
3 parallelogram, trapezium, rhombus, and 

5 ADRANT, Quadrans, in geometry, an arch of 
Lide, containing ninety degrees, or one fourth part 
. the Whole periphery. The ſpace or area included 
den this arch and two radii drawn from the center, 
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to each extremity thereof, is called a quadrantal ſpace, 
as being a quarter of the entire circle. 

QUADRANT alſo denotes a mathematical inſtrument 
in navigation, aſtronomy, &c, for taking of altitudes, 
angles, &c, It is variouſly contrived, according to the 
various uſes it is intended for ; but they all have this in 
common, that they conſiſt of a quarter of a circle whoſe 
limb is divided into ninety degrees; ſome have a plum- 
met ſuſpended from the center, and furniſhed with pin- 
nulæ or ſights to look through. 

The principal” and moſt uſeful quadrants are, the 
common or ſurveying quadrant, aſtronomical quadrant, 
Cole's quadrant, Davis's quadrant, Hadley's quadrant, 
horal quadrant, horodictical quadrant, 8 qua- 
drant, Sutton's or Collins's quadrant, and the ſinical 
quadrant. 

The common or ſurveying quadrant (Plate LXXVIIT; 
fig. 1.) is made of braſs, wood, &c. uſually twelve or 
hfteen inches radius; its circular limb graduated into 
go?, and as many equal parts as the ſpace will allow, 
either diagonally or otherwiſe. On one edge or ſemi- 
diameter are fixed two immoveable ſights, and in the 
angle or center is hung a thread with a plummet. To 
the center likewiſe is ſometimes fixed a label or move- 
able index, bearing two other ſights like the index of 2 
teleſcope. And in lieu of the immoveable ſights is ſome- 
times fitted a teleſcope, though this more properly be- 
longs to the aſtronomical quadrant. On the under fide 
or face of the inſtrument is fitted a ball and ſocket, by 
means whereof it may be put in any poſition for uſe. 
Beſides, there is frequently added on the face near the 
center a kind of compartment called the quadrant or 
geometrical ſquare, as in the figure. The quadrant is 
to be uſed in different ſituations. To obſerve heights 
and depths, its plane is diſpoſed at right angles to the 
horizon ; to take horizontal diſtances, the plane is diſ- 
poſed parallel thereto. Heights and diſtances may be 
taken two ways, either by means of the fixed fights and 
plummet, or by the label. 

Uſe of the ſurveying QUADRANT. To take the height 
or depth of an object, with the fixed fights and plummet. 
Place the quadrant vertically, and the eye under the 
ſight next the arch of the quadrant ; thus direct the in- 
ſtrument to the objects, ſuppole the top of a caſtle, &c. till 
the viſual rays thereof ſtrike through the ſights upon the eye. 

This done, the portion of the arch intercepted between 
the thread and the ſemidiameter, whereon the ſights are 
faſtened, ſhews the complement of the object's height 
above the horizon, or its diſtance from the zenith ; and 
the other portion of the arch, between the thread and the 
other ſemidiameter, ſhews the height itſelf of the obiect 
above the horizon, The ſame arch likewiſe gives the 
quantity of the angle made by the viſual ray, and a ho- 
rizontal line parallel to the baſe of the tower, To 6b- 
ſerve depths, the eye muſt be placed over that fight next 
the center of the quadrant. | 
4 R From 
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From the height or depth of the object, in degrees 
thus found, which ſuppoſe 359, 35; and the diſtance 
of the foot of the object from the place of obſervation 
carefully meaſured, which ſuppoſe 47 feet ; its height 
or depth in feet, yards, &c. is caſily determined by the 
moſt common caſe in trigonometry. | 

For we have here in a triangle one fide given, namely, 
the line meaſured, and we have all the angles ; for that 
of the caſtle is always ſuppoſed a right angle; the other 
two, therefore, are equal to another right angle; but 
the angle obſerved is 359, 35', therefore, the other is 
54”, 25". 

The caſe then will be reduced to this, as the fine of 
54 25', is to 47 feet; ſo is the ſine of 358, 35', to a 
tourth term thirty-three feet and a half; to which add 
the height of the obſerver's eye, ſuppoſe five feet, the 


ſum thirty-eight feet and a half is the height of the caſtle | 


required. 

As to the taking of altitudes of objects acceſſible or 
inacceſſible, ſce ALTITUDE, 

Ule of the quadrant, in taking heights and diſtances 
by the index and fights, As to take the height of a 
tower that is acceſſible, Place the plane of the inſtru- 
ment at right angles to the plane of the horizon, and 
one of its edges parallel thereto by means of the plum- 
met, which in that cafe will hang down along the other. 
In this fituation turn the index, till through the ſight 
you ice the cop of the tower; and the arch of the limb 
© ths quadrant, between that fide thereof parallel to the 
horizon and the index, will be the height of the tower 
in degrees: whence, and from the diſtance meafured as 
before, its height in feet, &c, may be found by calcu- 
lation, as in the former caſe, or without calculation, b 
drawing from the data on paper a triangle ſimilar to the 
great one, whoſe baſe is the diſtance, and its perpendi- 
cular, meaſured on the ſcale, the height of the tower, 

Uſe of the quadrant, in meaſuring horizontal diſtances, 
Though the quadrant be a leſs proper inſtrument for 
this purpoſe than the theodolite, ſemi-circle, or the like, 
by reaſon angles greater than quadrants cannot be taken 
hereby; yet, neceſſity often obliges one to have recourſe 
to it. 

The manner of its application is the ſame with that 
of the ſemi- circle, only the one is an arch of 1809, and, 
thereſore, can take an angle of any quantity, and the 
other only an arch of 90. 

Aſtronomical Qu ADD ANT; its principal uſe is for 
taking obſervations of the ſun, planets, or fixed ſtars. 
See the article AST&ONOMICAL QUADRANT. 

Adams's QUADRANT, This quadrant 1s nearly the 
ſame with Cole's quadrant deſcribed in the next article; 
the only difference conſiſts in Mr. Adams's having 
adapted the horizontal vane to his quadrant which Mr. 
Godfrey invented for the mariner's bow (a deſcription 
of which may be found in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions) and in order to this has lengthened the upper 
limb of the arch, ſo that his glaſs which caſts the ſolar 
ſpot on the horizon vane, 1s at the ſame diltance from 
the horizon vane, as the fight vane at the end of the 
index, 

Cole's QUADRANT, a very uſeful inſtrument for tak- 
ing altitudes at ſea, It has its name from its inventor, 
Mr. Benjamin Cole, and conſiſts of fix parts, viz. the 
ſtaff A B (Plate LXXVIIL. fig. 2.) the quadrantal 
arch F, three vanes A, B, C, and the vernier G. 

"The ſtaff is a bar of wood of about two feet long, an 
inch and a quarter broad, and of a ſufficient thickneſs 
to prevent it from bending or warping. 

The quadrantal arch is alſo of wood, being nearly 
equal in ſtrength to the ſmall arch of Davis's quadrant, 
and is divided inte degrees, and third parts of a degree, 
to 2 radius of about nine inches; to its extremities are 
fixed two radii, which meet in the center of the qua- 
drant by a pin, round which it eaſily moves, 

The ſight-vane A is a thin piece of braſs almoſt two 
inches in height, and one broad, placed perpendicularly 
on the end of the ſtaff A, by the help of two ſcrews 
paſſing through its foot, Through the middle of this 
vane is drilled a ſmall hole, like that in the ſight-vane 
of Davis's quadrant, through which the coincidence or 
meeting of the horizon and tolar ſpot is to be viewed. 


The horizon vane B is about an inch broad and 
inches and a half high, having a ſlit cut through 1 
near an inch long, and a quarter of an inch brozq 7 
vane is fixed in the center-pin of the inſtru ment 
perpendicular poſition, by the help of two ſcrews ** 
through its foot, whereby its poſition, with reſpec 
the ſight-vane, is always the ſame; their angle of * 2 
nation being equal to 45 degrees, =» 

The ſhade vane C is compoſed of two braſ 
the one, which ſerves as an arm, is about four INche; 
and a half long, and three quarters of an inch h;, 1 
being pinned, at one end, to the upper limb of the 5 
drant by a ſcrew, about which it has a ſmall ww x 
the other end lies in the arch, and the lower elpe of 4 
arm is directed to the middle of the center-pin; tt. 
other plate, which is properly the vane, is about 1... 
inches long, being fixed perpendicularly to the other 
plate, at about half an inch diſtance from that end ney, 
the arch; this vane may be uſed either by its ſhade, 9 
by the ſolar ſpot caſt by a convex lens placed therein 
And, becauſe the wood work is often apt to wary or 
twiſt, therefore this vane may be rectified by the help of 
a ſcrew, ſo that the warping of the inſtrument my 
occaſion no error in the obſervation, which is performs 
in the following manner: ſet the line G on the vernie; 
againſt a degree on the upper limb of the quadrant, a4 
turn the ſcrew on the back-ſide of the limb forward o- 
backward, till the hole in the ſight-vane, the center d 
the glaſs, and the ſunk ſpot in the horizon vane, lie in 
a right line, 

To find the ſun's altitude by this inſtrument, 

Turn your back to the ſun, holding the inſtrument 
by the ſtaff, with your right hand, ſo that it be in x 
vertical plane paſſing through the ſun; apply your ere 
to the fight-vane, looking through that and the horizon 
vane till you ſee the horizon; with the left hand (ide 
the quadrantal arch upwards, until the folar ſput or 
ſhade, caſt by the ſhade vane, fall directly on the ſpat 
or flit in the horizon vane; then will that part of the 
quadrantal arch, which is raiſed above GC or $ (accor- 
ding as the obſervation reſpected either the ſolar ſpot or 
ſhade) ſhew the altitude of the ſun at that time, But, 
if the meridian altitude be required, the obſervation mut 
be continued, and, as the ſun approaches the meridian, 
the ſea will appear through the horizon vane, and then 
is the obſervation finiſhed ; and the degrees and minutes, 
counted as before, will give the ſun's meridian altitude: 
or the degrees counted from the lower limb upwards 
will give the zenith diſtance, 

Davis's 8 This inſtrument has its name 
from Capt. Davis, its inventor, and is no other thana 
common quadrant, leſſened in one part of the arch, by 
ſuppoſing it to be divided into two different arches, by 
a concentric circle, whereby the inſtrument becomes 
more portable, | 

Hadley's — DRANT, the moſt uſeful inſtrument for 
taking altitudes at ſea yet extant, It has its name iron 
its inventor, J. Hadley, Eſq; and is compounded of the'c'- 
lowing particulars. 1. An octant ABC (Plate LXXVIIl. 
figs 3.) 2. The index D. 3. The ſpeculum E. 4. 19 
horizontal glaſſes, Fand G. 5. Two {kreens K and K. 
6. Two ſight-vanes, H and IJ. The octant conſiſts ci 
the arch BC, two radii or limbs, AB, A C; and tf 
two braces L and M, which are to hold it by, ſtrengthen 
and prevent iis warping. The arch B is on!y che 
eighth of a circle, but is divided into ninety prime”) 
diviſions, each of which repreſent degrees, and 2 
numbered o, 10, 20, &c. to 90, from each end of * 
arch; and every degree is ſubdivided into ſuch paits 1 
will, by help of the index, ſhew the minutes of est 
degree. bs 

The index D is a flat bar, which moves round s 
center of this inſtrument, and that part of it which (103 
over the graduated arch BC, is open in the ere 
ſee the diviſions which are cut by another ſcale placed 
the lower part of the ſaid opening. 

The ſpeculum is a piece of flat glaſs, 
on one ſide, ſet in a braſs box, and placed per pen 
to the plane of the inſtrument, the middle part © 
former coinciding with the center of the latter. 


plate : 


quickilvere 
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And, 


becauſe the ſpeculum is fixed to the index, the fe 
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„ill be altered by the moving of the index along 
of p We 5 rays of an obſerved object are received 
. ſpeculum, and from thence reflected on one of 
horizon glaſles. | | 
"The horizon glaſſes are two ſmall pieces of looking- 
als placed on one of the limbs, their faces being turned 
vl uely to the ſpeculum, from whence they revive the 
a gedded rays of obſerved objects. This glaſs, F, has 
a 7 lower part quickſilvered, and ſet in braſs work; 
the upper part being leſt tranſparent to view the horizon. 
The glaſs G has in its middle a tranſparent ſlit, through 
which the horizon is to be ſeen, And becaule the 
warping of the wood- work, and other accidents, may 
iiftend them from their true ſituation, there are three 
{crews paſſing through their feet, whereby they may be 
caſily replaced. ; 

The ſcreens are two pieces of coloured glaſs, ſet in 
two ſquare braſs frames K, K, which ſerve as ſcreens to 
take off the glare of the ſun's rays, which would be 
otherwiſe too | ce for the eye; the one is tinged much 
deeper than the other; and, as both of them move on 
the lame center, they may be both or either of them 
uſed: in the fituation 27 appear in the figure, they 
ſerve for the horizon glaſs F; but, when they are wanted 
for the horizon glaſs G, they muſt be taken from their 
preſent ſituation, and placed on the quadrant above G. 

The ſight-vanes are two pins, H and I, ſtanding at 
right angles to the plane of the inſtrument ; that at H 
has one hole in it, oppoſite to the tranſparent ſlit in the 
horizon glaſs G; the other at I has two holes in it, the 
ene oppolite to the middle of the traniparent part of the 
horizon glaſs F, the other rather lower than the quick- 
ſilvered part; this vane has a piece of braſs on the back 
of it, which moves round a center, and ſerves to cover 
either of the holes. 


this inftrument ; the one, when the back of the obſerver 
is turned towards the object, and therefore called the 
back obſervation; the other, when the face of the 
obſerver is turned towards the object, which is called the 
fore obſervation. 
To reQify the inſtrument for the fore obſervation. 
Slacken the ſcrew in the middle of the handle behind 
the glaſs F; bring the index cloſe to the button þ, hold 
the inſtrument in a vertical poſition, with the arch 
downwards; look through the right hand hole in the 
ie: vane I, and through the tranſparent part of the glaſs F, 
105 for the horizon; and if it lies in the ſame right line 
with the image of the horizon, ſeen on the quickſilvered 
me part, the glaſs F is rightly adjufled ; but, if the two 


in 2 hot on lines diſagree, turn the ſcrew at the end of the 
by handle backwards or forwards, until thoſe lines coin- 
by cice, then faſten the middle ſcrew of the handle, and 


mes the glals is rightly adjuſted. 

Io rectify the inſtrument for the back obſervation. 
bor dlacken the ſcrew in the middle of the handle, behind 
ron the glaſs G; turn the button þ on one ſide, and bring 

the index as many degrees before e, as is twice the drip 
ot the horizon at your height above the water; hold 
the inſtrument vertical with the arch downwards, look 
trough the hole of the vane H, and if the horizon, 
ſeen through the tranſparent ſlit in the glaſs G, coincides 
vith the image of the horizon, ſeen in the quickſilvered 
part of the ſame glaſs ; then the glaſs G is in its proper 
paltion, But, it not, ſet it by the handle, and faſten 
tie ſcrew as before. 

To take the ſun's altitude by the back obſervation. 
Put the fem of the ſkreens K, K, into the hole r, and, 
" proportion to the ſtrength or faintneſs of the ſun's 
ſays, let one, both, or neither of the frames of thoſe 
glaſſes be turned cloſe to the face of the limb; hold the 
inlttument in a vertical poſition, with the arch down- 
werde by the braces L, M, with your left hand; turn 
. back towards the ſun, and put your eye cloſe to 
d ole, in the vane H, obſerving the horizon through 
Ae ſlit in the horizon glaſs G; with your 
＋ * move the index D, till the reflected image of 
e ſeen in the quickſilvered part of the glaſs G, 
a 3 line with the horizon; ſwing your body 
„„ ro, and, if the obſervation be well made, the 
dcn mage Will be obſerved to bruſh the horizon, and 


There are two ſorts of obſervations to be made with 
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the degrees reckoned from C, or that part of the arch 
fartheſt from your body, will give the ſun's altitude, at 
the time of oblervation, obſerving to add 16, min. = the 
ſun's ſemidiameter, if the ſun's upper edge be uſed, and 
ſubtracting 16 min. from the altitude, it the obtervation 
reſpected the lower edge. 

To take the ſun's altitude by the fore obſervation, 
Having fixed the ſkreen above the horizon glaſs F, and 
ſuited them proportionally to the ſtrength of the ſun's 
rays, turn your face towards the ſun, holding the in- 
ſtrument with your right hand, by the braces LM, in 
a vertical poſition, with the arch downwards; put your 
eye cloſe to the right hand hole in the vane I, and view 
the horizon through the tranſparent part of the horizon 
glaſs F, moving at the ſame time the index D with your 
left hand, till the reflex ſolar ſpot coincides with the 
line of the horizon; then the degrees counted from C, 
or that end next your body, will give the altitude of the 
ſun at that time, obſerving to add or ſubtract 16 min. 
according to the upper or lower edge of the ſun's reflex 
image being made uſe of. But to obtain the ſun's me- 
ridian altitude, which is the thing wanted, in order to 
find the latitude; the obſervations muſt be continued, 
and, as the ſun approaches the meridian, the index D 
muſt be continually moved towards B, in order to main- 
tain the coincidence between the reflex ſolar ſpot and the 
horizon; and conſequently, as long as this motion can 
maintain the ſame coincidence, the obſervation mult be 
continued; and when the ſun has attained the meridian, 
and begins te deſcend, tne coincidence will require a 
retrograde motion of the index, or towards C, and then 
is the obſervation finiſhed, and the degrees counted, as 
before, will give the ſun's meridian altitude, or thoſe 
from B, the zenith diſtance, 

Herodittical QUADRANT, a pretty commodious in- 
ſtrument, ſo called from its uſe in telling the hour of 
the day. 

Cenſtruction and Uſe of the horodiftical QUADRANT. 
From the center of the quadrant C (Plate LXXVIII. 
fig. 4.) whoſe limb AB is divided into g9o2, deſcribe 


| teven concentric circles at intervals at pleaſure ; and to 


theſe add the ſigns of the zodiac, in the order repre- 
ſented in the figure, Then, 2. applying a ruler to the 
center C, and the limb AB, mark upon the ſeveral 
parallels the degrees correſponding to the altitude of the 
ſun when therein, for the given hours; connect the 
points belonging to the ſame hour with a curve line, 
to which add the number of the hour. To the radius 
CA fit a couple of ſights, and to the center of the qua- 
drant C tie a thread with a plummet, and upon the 
thread a bead to ſlide. 

If now the bead be brought to the parallel wherein 
the ſun is, and the quadrant directed to the ſun, till a 
viſual ray paſs through the ſights, the bead will ſhew 
the hour, 

For the plummet, in this fituation, cuts all the 
parallels in the degrees correſponding to the ſun's alti- 
tude, Since then the bead is in the parallel which the 
ſun deſcribes, and, through the degrees of altitude to 
which che ſun 1s elevated every hour, there paſs hour- 
lines, the bead muſt ſhew the preſent hour. Some 
repreſent the hour-lines by arches of circles, or even by 
ſtraight lines, and that without any ſenſible error. 

Gunter's QUADRANT, fo called from the inventor our 
countryman, Edmund Gunter, This, beſides the appa- 
ratus of other quadrants, has a ſtereographical projection 
of the ſphere on the plane of the equinoctial, with the 
eye placed in one of the poles. See Plate LXXVIII. fig. 5. 

Uſe of Gunter's quadrant. 1. To find the ſun's me- 
ridian altitude for any given day, or the day of the 
month for any given meridian altitude. Lay the thread 
to the day of the month in the ſcale next the limb; the 
degree it cuts in the limb, is the ſun's meridian altitude. 
Thus, the thread, being laid on the 15th of May, cuts 
599 30, the altitude ſought; and contrarily the thread, 
being ſet to the meridian altitude, ſhews the day of the 
month, 

2. To find the hour of the day. Having put the bead, 
which ſlides on the thread, to the ſun's place in the 
ecliptic, obſerve the ſun's altitude by the quadrant ; 
then, if the thread be laid over the ſame in the limb, the 


bead 
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bead will fall upon the hour required. Thus, ſuppoſe 
on the Toth of April, the ſun being then in the begin- 
ning of Taurus, we obſerve the ſun's altitude by the 
quadrant to be 369; we place the bead to the beginning 
of Taurus in the ecliptic, and Jay the thread over 36% 
of the limb; and find the bead to fall on the hour-line 
marked 3 and 9; accordingly the hour is either g in the 
morning, or 3 in the afternoon. Again, laying the 
bead on the hour given, having firſt rectified, or put it 
to the ſun's place, the degree cut by the thread on the 
limb gives the altitude, 

Note, the bead may be reQified otherwiſe, by bring- 
ing the thread to the day of the month, and the bead to 
the hour-line of 12. 

3. To find the ſun's declination from his place given, and 
contrariwiſe, Set the bead to the ſun's place in the 
ecliptic, move the thread to the line of declination ET, 
and the bead will cut the degree of declination required. 
Contrarily, the bead being adjuſted to a given declina- 
tion, and the thread — to the ecliptic, the bead will 
cut the ſun's place. ; 

4. The ſun's place being given, to find his right aſcen- 
ſion, or — Lay he then 4 ſun's 112 in 
the ecliptic, and the degree it cuts on the limb is the 
right aſcenſion ſought. Contrarily, laying the thread 
on the right aſcenſion, it cuts the ſun's place in the 
ecliptic. 

5. The ſun's altitude being given, to find his azimuth, 
and contrartwiſe. ReQify the bead for the time, as in 
the ſecond article, and obſerve the ſun's algtude ; bring 
the thread to the complement of that altitude ; thus the 
41/4 will give the azimuth ſought among the azimuth 
ines. 

6. To find the hour of the night from ſome of the five ſtars 
laid Pals on the A= 18 bu — 54 Ne ie 
you would obſerve, and find how many hours it is off 
the meridian, by article 2. Then, from the right 
aſcenſion of the ſtar, ſubtrat the ſun's right — 
converted into hours, and mark the difference; which 
difference, added to the obſerved hour of the ſtar from 
the meridian, ſnews how many hours the ſun is gone 
from the meridian, which is the hour of the night. 
Suppoſe on the 15th of May the ſun is in the 4th degree 
of Gemini, we ſet the bead to Arcturus; and, obſerv- 
ing his altitude, find him to be in the weſt about 52% 
high, and the bead to fall on the hour-line of 2 in the 
afternoon ; then will the hour be 11 hours 50 min. paſt 
noon, or 10 min. ſhort of midnight: for 629, the ſun's 
right aſcenſion, converted into time, makes 4 hours 8 
min. which ſubtracted from 13 hours 58 min. the right 
aſcenſion of Arcturus, the remainder will be 9 hours 
50 min. which added to 2 hours, the obſerved diſtance 
of Arcturus from the meridian, ſhews the hour of the 
night to be 11 hours 50 min. 

Sutton's, ſometimes called Collins's Pocket-QUAaDRANT, 
As repreſented (Plate LXXVIII. fig. 6.) is a ſtereographic 
projection of one quarter of the ſphere, between the 
tropics, upon the plane of the equinoctial, the eye 
being in the north pole. It is fitted to the latitude of 
London. The lines, running from the right hand to 
the left, are parallels of altitude; and thoſe croſſing 
them are azimuths. The leſs of the two circles, bound- 
ing the projection, is one fourth of the tropic of Capri- 
corn; the greater is one fourth of that of Cancer. The 
two ecliptics are drawn from a point on the left edge of 
the quadrant, with the characters of the figns upon 
them ; and the two horizons are drawn from the ſame 
point, The limb is divided both into degrees and time; 
and, by having the ſun's altitude, the hour of the day 
may be found here to a minute, The quadrantal arches 
next the center contain the calendar of months; and 
under them in another arch is the ſun's declination. 

On the projection are placed ſeveral of the moſt noted 
fixed ſtars between the tropics; and the next below the 
projection is the quadrant and line of ſhadows. 

Up of Sutton's or Collins's QUADRANT. To find the 
time of the ſun's riſing or ſetting, his amplitude, his azimuth, 
hour of the day, &c. Lay the thread over the day and the 
month, and bring the bead to the proper ecliptic, either 
of ſummer or winter, according to the ſeaſon which is 
called rectifying; then, moving the thread, bring the 


mean parallel between the paralleis of 40? and bo?: 
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bead to the horizon, in which caſe the thread 5% ..; 
the limb in the time of the ſun's riſing or ſetting Why 
or after fix ; and at the ſame time the bead wil 2 2 
horizon in the degrees of the ſun's amplitude, Pots 
obſerving the ſun's altitude with the quadrant, ang} " 
poſing it found 459 on the 24th of April, lay the Fas 
over the 24th of April, bring the bead to the — 
ecliptic, and carry it to the parallel of altitude my, 
which caſe the thread will cut the limb at 559 5 "I 
the hour will be ſeen among the hour-lines to be ** 
41 paſt nine in the morning, or 19“ paſt two in he 
— 

aſtly, the bead among the azimuths ſh ; 
diſtance from the ſouth 500 41 
But note, that if the ſun's altitude be leſs than wh 
it is at 6 o'clock, the operation muſt be peru 
among thoſe parallels above the upper horizon; be beat 
_— 7 — to the winter ecliptic, 

enica UADRANT, in navigation, as repr 
(Plate LXXVIII. Ag. 7.) conſiſts of ſeveral — 
quadrantal arches, divided into eight equal parts h. 
radii with parallel right lines croffing each other 3 
right angles. : 

Now any of the arches BC may be accounted x qua- 
drant of any of dec great circles of the ſphere, chief qt 
the horizon and meridian; if then BC be taken ſer 
quadrant of the horizon, either of the ſides as AB mw 
repreſent the meridian ; and the other AC will repre. 
ſent a parallel, or line of eaſt and weft; and all + 
other lines parallel to AB will alſo be meridians, aud 
all thoſe parallel to A C, eaſt or weſt parallels, or cal. 
and weſt lines. 

Again, the eight ſpaces into which the arches ar: 
divided by the radii, repreſent the eight points of the 
compaſs in à quarter of the horizon; each containing 
112 15/, | 

The arch BC is likewiſe divided into 909, and each 
degree ſubdivided into 12', diagonalwiſe. 

10 the center is fixed a thread, as AL; which, 
being laid over any degree of the quadrant, ſerves to 
divide the horizon, | 

If the ſinical quadrant be taken for a fourth part of 
the meridian, one fide thereof A B may be taken for the 
common radius of the meridran and equator ; and then 
the other A C will be half the axis of the world. The 
degrees of the circumference B C will repreſent degrees 
of latitude, and the parallels to the fide A B, aſſumed 
from every point of latitude to the axis A C, will be 
radii of the parallels of latitude, as likewiſe the ſine 
complement of thoſe latitudes. 

Suppoſe then it be required to find the degrees of 
longitude contained in 83 of the leſſer leagues, in the 
parallel of 489. Lay the thread over 489 of latitude on 
the circumference, and count thence the 83 leagues, or 
AB beginning at A; this will terminate in H, allowing 
every ſmall interval four leagues. Then tracing out the 
parallel H G, from the point H to the thread; the part 
A G of the thread ſhews the 125 greater or equinoctal 
leagues make 62 15”; and therefore that the 83 lelſer 
leagues A H, which make the difference of longitude of 
the courſe, and are equal to the radius of the paralld 
GI, make 69 15' of the ſaid parallel. 

If the ſhip fails an oblique courſe, ſuch courſe, be- 
ſides the north and ſouth greater leagues, gives lejer 
leagues eaſterly and weſterly, to be reduced to degrees 
of longitude of the equator. But theſe leagues being 
made neither on the parallel of departure, nor on that 
arrival, but in all the intermediate ones; we mult find 
a mean proportional parallel between them. 

To find this, we have on the inſtrument a ſcale of 
croſs latitudes. Suppoſe then it were required to find a 


with your compaſſes take the middle between the zen 
and both degree on the ſcale: this middle point wil 
terminate againſt the 51ſt degree, which is the mean 
parallel required. ol 

Uſe 4 the finical QUADRANT is to form mene 
upon, ſimilar to thoſe made by a ſhip's way, with te 
meridian and parallels; the ſides of which triangles 215 
meaſured by the equal intervals between the concentric 
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quadrants, and the lines N and 8, E and W. l 
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4 arches are diſtinguiſhed, every fifth, by a 


„e line: ſo that if each interval be taken for one 


lezgue, there will be five between one broad line and 
eague, 


ancthcr. 


Now ſuppoſe a ſhip to have ſailed 150 leagues north- 


|. one- fourth north, which is the third point, and 
< k an angle 339 45 with the north part of the meri- 
3 Here are given two things, namely, the courſe 
Wd. ſtance failed, by which a triangle may be formed 
- the inſtruments, ſimilar to that made by the ſhip's 
C e, and her longitude and latitude; and hence may 
ho unknown parts of the 1 be _ 1 

ſuppoſing the center A to repreſent the place 

-b by means of the concentric arches, 
1 the point the ſhip failed in, as AD, 150 leagues 
ho A to D; then is the point D the place the ſhip is 
rrived at, which note. This done, let DE be parallel 
the ſide ; and then there will be formed a right-angled 
whey le AED, ſimilar to that of the ſhip's courſe, 
lifference of longitude and latitude : the fide AE gives 

| leayues for the difference of the latitude northwards, 
which makes 62 157; and the fide DE gives 83 leſſer 
* ues anſwering to the parallels, which being reduced, 
as Gown above, gives _ W of longitude. And 
thus is the whole triangle formed. | 

| QUADRANT, or, as it is often called, Mural 
Regt al ronotnical inſtrument — N ws org 

heavenly object, when it tranſits the meridian, 

4 755 7 fixed to a wall erected exactly in 
the plane of the meridian, and was firft uſed by that 
able aſtronomer Mr. Flamſtead, who, after the greateſt 
1z2bour and ſtudy, fixed a mural quadrant in the royal 
bervatory at Greenwich. 
0 Rabat 1 Plate LXXIX. repreſenting a Mural 
Quadrant in per ſpecti ve. 
* 

Fig. 1. Is a part of the wall, with the mural qua- 
4 fined to it, and furniſhed with its whole apparatus 
for making aſtronomical obſervations. 8 

BC, the limb of the inſtrument, accurately divided. 

A, the center of the me — A Ca 

a, b, places where the quadrant 1s to the wall. 

0, b, c, d, h, i, the counterpoiſe. 

4, % the nonius. : 

”, a picce fixed to the limb of the inſtrument by 
means of the ſcrew n. 

H, F, the teleſcope. ; 

0, b, a ſcrew by which the teleſcope is moved. 

Fig. 2. a,b, c, d, b, i, — upper part of the counter- 

iſe ſeparated from the inſtrument. | 
* A c, d, f g, the lower part of the counterpoiſe. 

Fig. 4. The pin at g, fig. 3. repreſented larger. 

QuapraAnT, in gunnery, or gunner's ſquare, is an 
inſtrument for elevating or pointing re 
e. according to the places they are to be levelled at. 

It conſiſts of two branches, made of braſs or wood; 
one about a foot long, eight lines broad, and one line 
in thickneſs; the other four inches long, and the ſame 
thickneſs and breadth as the ſormer. Between theſe 
branches is a quadrant divided into A beginning from 
the ſhorter branch, and furniſhed with thread and 
plummet, : 

To uſe this inſtrument, place the longeſt branch in 
the mouth of the cannon, &c. and elevate or lower it, 
till the thread cuc the degree neceſſary to hit a propoſed 
obje, | | 

Sometimes, on one of the ſurfaces of the long branch, 
are noted the diviſion of diameters, and weights of iron 
bullets, as alſo the bores of pieces. : 

QUADRANT of Altitude, is an appendage of the arti- 
heial globe, conlifling of a lamina, or lip of braſs, the 
length of a quadrant of one of the great 3 of 2 
ede, and graduated, At the end, where the diviſion 
baunates, is a nut rivetted on, and furniſhed with a 
Drew, by means whereof the inſtrument is fitted on to- 
the 9 and moveable round upon the rivet, to all 
points of the horizon. 

WADRANTAL, in antiquity, called alſo amphora, 
2 velle], ſquare like a die, in uſe among the Romans for 
inemeaſuring of liquids, | 

|: contained 80 libræ or pounds of water, and equal 
w 48 ſextaries, 2 urnæ, or 8 congii. 


Yor, H. No. 79. 


VADRANTAL Triangle, is a ſpherical triangle, one 
of whoſe ſides, at leaſt, is a quadrant of a circle, and one 
of its angles a right angle. 

QUADRAT. Quadratum, or the ge:metrical Square 
or Line of Shadows, is an additioval member on the 
face of the common Gunter's and Sutton's quadrants, 
of uſe in taking altitudes, &. The quadrat K LH 
(Plate LXXVIIL fe. 5.) has each of its fides divided 
into one hundred equal parts, commencing from the 
extremes; ſo as the number one hundred falls on the 
angle, and repreſenting tangents to the arch of the 
limb. The diviſions are diſtinguiſhed by little lines 
from 5 to 5, and by numbers from 10 to 10; and the 
diviſions, being occaſionally produced acroſs, form a 
kind of Jattice, conſiſting of ten thouſand little ſquares. 

The proportion here is, as the radius is to the tan-ent 
of altitude at the place of obfecvation, that is, to the 
parts of the quadrat cut by the thiead ; ſo is the diſtance 
between the ſtation and foot of the object to its height 
above the eye, 

The Uſe of the QUavrat. 1. The quadrat being 
vertically placed, and the ſights directed to the top of 
the object, whoſe height is required ; if the thread cut 
the fide of the quadrat marked right ſhadows, the 
dittance from the baſe of the object to the point of 
ſtation is leſs than the objects height: if the thread fall 
on the diagonal of the ſquare, the diſtance is juſt equal 
to the height: if it fall on that fide marked verſed ſha- 
dows, the diſtance exceeds the height. 

Hence, meaſuring the diſtance, the height is found 
by the rule of three, ina{much as there are three terms 
iven. Indeed, their diſpoſition is not always the ſame ; 
tor when the thread cuts the ſide of right 3 the 
firſt term in the rule of three ought to be that part of the 
fide cut by the thread; the ſecond the fide of the ſquare; 
and the third the diſtance meaſured. If the thread cut 
the other ſide, the firſt term is the whole fide of the 
ſquare, the ſecond the parts of the ſide cut by the thread, 
and the third the diſtance, 

Suppoſe, for inſtance, in looking at the top of a 
ſteeple, the thread cut the ſide of right ſhadows in the 
point 40, and that the diſtance meaſures 20 poles, the 


caſe will ſtand thus: as 40 is to 100, ſo is 20 to a 


fourth term; which is found to be 50, the height of 
the ſteeple in poles. Again, ſuppoſing the thread to fall 
on the other ſide, in the point 50, and the diſtance to 
meaſure 35 poles, the terms are to be diſpoſed thus ; 
as 100 is to 60, ſo is 35 to a fourth term, namely, 21, 
the height required. 

Uſe of the QUaDRAT without Calculation, If the 
diviſions of the ſquare are produced both ways, ſo as to 
form the area into little ſquares. 

Thus, ſuppoſe 1. the thread to fall on 40 in the ſide 


of right ſhadows, and the diſtance be meaſured 20 poles ; © 


ſeek, among the little ſquares, for that perpendicular to 
the ſide which is 20 parts from the thread ; this perpen- 
dicular will cut the fide of the ſquare next the center in 
the point 50, which is the height required in poles. 

2. If the thread cut the fide of the verſcd ſhadows in 
the point 60, and the diſtance be 35 poles, count 35 
parts on the fide of the quadrat from the center ; count 
alſo the diviſions of the perpendicular from the point 35 
to the thread, which will be 21, the height of the tower 
in poles. 

Note, that, in all caſes, the height of the center of 
the inſtrument is to be added. 

. e in aſtrology, called alſo quartile, is an 
aſpect of the heavenly bodies, wherein they are diſtant 
from each other a quadrant, or 909. This is held a 
malign aſpect. 

QUADRAT, in printing, is a ſort of ſpace, caſt like 
the letters, but ſhorter, to be uſed occaſionally in com- 
poſing, in order to form the intervals between words, 
particularly for breaks, the end of lines, &c. ; 

There are m quadrats and u quadrats, which are 
reſpectively of the dimenſions of ſuch letters, 

QUADRATIC EquarT1ow, in algebra, is that which 
involves one unknown quantity, and, at the ſame time, 
involves the ſquare of that quantity, and the product of 
it multiplied by ſome known quantity. This kind of 
equations may be reſolyed by the following rule : 

"& Þ 1. Tranſpoſe 


7 — 1 


wr % 


1. Tranſpoſe all the terms that involve the unknown 
quantity to one fide, and the known terms to the other 
ſide of the equation. | 

2. If the ſquare of the unknown quantity is multiplied 
by any co- efficient, you are to divide all the terms by 
that co-cſſicient, that the co-efficient of the ſquare of 
the unknown quantity may be an unit. 

3. Add to both fides the fquare of half the co-efficient 
pretixed to the unknown quantity itſelf, and the ſide of 
the equation that involves the unknown quantity, will 
then be a complete ſquare, 

4. Extract the ſquare root from both ſides of the 
equation, which you will find, on one ſide, always to be 
the unknown quantity with half the foreſaid co-efficient 
ſubjoined to it; ſo that by tranſpoſing this half, you 
may obtain the value of the unknown quantity expreſſed 
in known terms, 

QUADRATING V Piece, among gunners, is the 
due placing of a piece of ordnance, and poiſing it in its 
carriage, and having its wheels of an equal height, &c. 
See the article GUN N HRV. 

QUADRATO-Curus, Quadrat Quadrato-Cubus, 
and Dradrato-Cubo-Cubus, according to Diaphantus, 
Vieta, Oughtred, &c. denotes the fifth, ſeventh, and 
eighth powers. See the article PowER, 

QuaptaATo- Quadratum, or Bignadratum, the fourth 
power of numbers, or the product of the cube when 
multiplied by the root. 

QUADRATRIX, in geometry, a mechanical line, 
by means whereof we can find right lines equal to the 
circumference of circles, or other curves, and their 
feveral parts, 

QuaDRATRIX of Dinaſtrates, ſo called from its in- 
ventor Dinoſtrates, is a curve, whereby the quadrature 
of the circle is effected mechanically, 

QUADRATRIX otras ans is a tranſcendental 
curve invented by M. Tſchirnhauſen, whereby the qua- 
drature of the circle is likewiſe effected. 

QUADRATUM - Cusr, Quadrato- Quadrato- Qua- 
dratum, and Quadratum-Surdeſolidi, according to the 
Arabs, denote the fixth, eighth, and tenth powers of 
numbers. See the article PowER. 

QUADRATURE, Qnadratura, in geometry, de- 
notes the ſquaring, or reducing a figure to a ſquare, 
Thus, the finding of a ſquare, which ſhall contain juſt 
as much ſurface or area as a circle, an ellipſis, a triangle, 
&c. is the quadrature of a circle, ellipſis, &c. 

QUADRATURF, in aſtronomy, that aſpe& of the 
moon when ſhe is go® diſtant from the ſun; or when 
ſhe is in a middle point of her orbit, between the points 
of conjunction and oppoſition, namely, in the firſt and 
third quarters, See the article Moon, 

QUADRATURE-Lines, are two lines placed on Gun- 
ter's ſector: they are marked with Q. and 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10; of which Q. ſignifies the fide of the ſquare, and 
the other figures the ſides of polygons of 5, 6, 7, &c. 
ſides. S. on the ſame inſtrument, ſtands for the ſemi- 
diameter of a circle, and go for a line equal to go? in 
circumference, 

QUADRATUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſe- 
veral muſcles on account of their ſquare figure. 

QUADREL, in building, a kind of artificial ſtone, 
ſo called from its being — ſquare, 

The quadrels are made of a chalky earth, &c. and 
dried in the ſhade for two years, Theſe were formerly 
in great requeſt among the Italian architects. 

QUADRILATERAL, in geometry, a figure whoſe 
perimeter conſiſts of, four right lines, making four angles; 
whence it is alſo called a quadrangular figure, 

The quadrilateral figures are either a parallelogram, 
trapezium, rectangle, ſquare, rhombus, or rhomboides. 

QUADRIL, Quadrilla, a little troop or company of 
caviliers, pompoufly dreſſed, and mounted for the per- 
formance of carouſals, juſts, tournaments, runnings at 
the ring, and other gallant divertiſements. | 
_ QUADRILLE, a game at cards, ſometimes called 
ombre by four; which chiefly differs from ombre by 
three, in being played by four perſons, and having all 
the forty cards dealt out, to each perſon, at ten each. 
See the article OMBRE. 


QUADURUPEDS, Pnadrupedia, in zoology, a claſs 


—_ 


— 


— — 


of land- animals, with hairy bodies, and four limb 
legs proceeding from the trunk of their bodies: oy 
this, that the females of this claſs are viviparoy wh 
bring forth their young alive, and nouriſh ths: *. 
milk from their teats. * 
QUADRUPLE, a ſum or number multiplieg 
four, or taken four times, by 
This word is particularly uſed for a gold coin, y 
four times as much as that whereof it is the quadru 
QUAKEERS, a religious ſect, which made ＋ 
appearance in England during the interregnum: 
called, in deriſion, from certain unuſual tremblin * 3 
which they were ſeized at their firfl meetings. * 


Their founder was George Fox, a ſhoe-maker, ho, 1 
at Nraiton, in Leiceſterſhire ; who, as he worked At * con! 
trade, ufed to meditate much on the ſcriptures. x dust 
length he began to ſee viſions, and ſet up for a preacher ere. 

He propoſed but few articles of faith, inſiſting chicſ; to f 
on moral virtue, mutual charity, the love of God 5 for 
a deep attention to the inward motions and ſecret « a caul 
tions of the ſpirit. He required a plain ſimple worg, ( 
and a religion without ceremonies, making it a princi. app! 
pal point to wait in profound ſilence the directions g fitio 
the Holy Spirit. hefc 

Quakers were at firſt guilty of ſome extrayagancie are 
but theſe wore off and they ſettled into a regular body, pro! 
profeſſing great auſterity of behaviour, a ſingular = 0 
bity and uprightneſs in their dealings, a great frugality be t 
at their tables, and a remarkable plainneſs and ſimplici min 
in their dreſs, ; us t 


The ſyſtem of the Quakers is laid down in fiſteen WY the 
theſes, by Robert Barclay, in a ſenſible well-wrae the) 


apology, addreſſed to Charles II. he c 

Their principal doctrines are, That God has given to ( 
all men, without exception, ſupernatural light, which, mat 
being obeyed, can fave them; and that this light is wit 


Chriſt, the true light, which lighteth every man tha 


cometh into the world, That the ſcriptures were indeed 
given by inſpiration, and are preferable to all the other wh 
writings in the world ; but that they are no more than gre 
ſecondary rules of faith and practice, in ſubordination to niſl 
the light or ſpirit of God, which is the primary rule, ma 
That immediate revelation is not ceaſed, a meaſure of tha 
the ſpirit being given to every one. That all ſuperſti dra 
tions and ceremonies in religion, of mere human inf tra 
tution, ought to be laid aſide; as alſo, in civil ſociety, me 
the ſaluting one another by pulling off the hat, bowing, | 
or the like; and the ſaying you, inſtead of thou, toa me 
2 perſon. That men and women ought to be plain Op] 
and grave in their apparel, ſober and juſt in their whole cot 
converſation, and, at a word, in al their dealings; exc 
and not to ſwear, to go to war, to fight in private du 
quarrels, or even to bear any carnal weapons. to 
They alſo entirely ſet afide the two ſacraments, bap- pr: 
tiſm, and the Lord's Supper ; admit no clergy among ce 
them, but any one, without diſtinction, who is of 2 rel 
ſober life, and believes him or herſelf to be moved Jo! 
thereto by the Spirit, is allowed to preach in their lu! 
aſſemblies ; and they hold it unlawful to pay tythes, ot * 
church-rates. In ſhort, they are à quiet . inoffenlive po 
people, of exemplary morals, remarkably charitable and an 
friendly to each other, and have never yet been guilty 0 
of — Lu though they have had it in their power. th 
As to the diſcipline and polity, the affairs of the com- er 
munity are managed in their aſſemblies, of which there th 
are ſeveral kinds; as monthly, quarterly, yearly, ſecond o 
day's meetings, and meetings of ſufferings. The monthly A 
and quarterly meetings are held in their reſpective coun- g 
ties, to which deputies are ſent from the ſeveral particu- 2 
lar meetings, and enquiry is made into the ſtate of each a 
meeting y who violate the laws of the community; who 


pay tythes or church-rates, and who ſuffer for the non, 
payment of either: here too they excommunicate, a 
receive again into their communion, Of all which 
regiſters are kept. 

From theſe meetings appeals lie to their yearly aſſem- 
blies, which are always held in London, and conſiſt 2 
three orders or claſſes; repreſentatives ſent from th 
quarterly meetings, correſpondents from foreign countries 
and the ſeveral counties, and preachers. Hithef 4 
tranſmitted accounts of what has been tranſacted i 2 
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„ monthly and quarterly meetings: here meaſures are 
2 ied, and directions given as to behaviour about 
my ates c. and here they compoſe differences and 
xv roviſions for the poor : here public accounts are 
work” and inſtructions given to the deputies to be 
bee at their return; and from hence a yearly epiitle 
* monition is diſpatched, to be read in all the monthly 
ind quarterly meetings. ; 
The ſecond day's meeting is a ſtanding committee, 
nſifting of the principal preachers in and about the 
24 who meet every Monday to conſider of particular 
of and exigencies which happen between the yearly 


meetings. . . 
The meeting of ſufferings is held every week, and 


conſiſts of the correſpondents for each county, Its 
buſineſs is to receive complaints from ſuch as have ſuf- 
tered for non-payment of tythes and church-rates, and 
to procure them relief, either by ſending them money, 
for which they have a ſettled fund, or by ſoliciting their 


. cauſe, or both. g 3 
QUALIFICATOR, in the canon law, a divine 
h appointed to qualify, or declare the quality of a propo- 
p {tion brought before an eccleſiaſtical tribunal, chiefly 
before the inquiſition. The qualificators of the office 
0 ate not judges, they only give their ſentiments on the 
* proposition preſented to them. 
„ QUALITY, Qualitas, is defined by Vr. Locke to 
he the power in a ſubje& of producing any idea in the 
a mind: thus a ſnow ball —_— the power to produce in 
; us the ideas of white, cold, and round, theſe powers, as 
en they are in the ſnow-ball, he calls qualities; and as 
te they are ſenſations, or perceptions, in our underſtanding, 
he calls ideas. See the article IDEA, 
to QUANTITY, Quantitas, any thing capable of eſti- 
h, mation, or menſuration; or which, being compared 


with another thing of the ſame kind, may be ſaid to be 
greater or Jeſs than it, equal or unequal to it. 
Mathematics is the ſcience or doctrine of quantity, 
which being made up of parts, is capable of being made 
greater or leſs, It is increaſed by addition, and dimi- 
niſhed by ſubtraction; which are therefore the two pri- 


le, mary operations that relate to quantity, Hence it is ſaid 
of that any quantity may be ſuppoſed to enter into alge- 
ſti. braic computations two different ways, which have con- 
di. trary effects, viz, either as an increment or as a decre- 
ty, ment, See the articles ADDITION and SUBTRACTION. 
ng, As addition and ſubtraction are oppoſite, or an incre- 
0 2 ment is oppoſite to a decrement, there is an analagous 
lain oppoſition between the affections of quantities that are 
ole conſidered in the mathematical ſciences; as between 
93 exceſs and defect, between the value of effects or money 
vate due to a man, and money due by him; a line drawn 
towards the right, and a line drawn towards the left; 
ap- gravity, and levity; elevation above the horizon, and 
ong cepreſſion below it. When two quantities equal in 
f 2 relpect of magnitude, but of thoſe oppoſite kinds, are 
wed joined together, and conceived to take place in the ſame 
heir lubjet, they deſtroy each other's effect, and their 
„ot amount is nothing. A power is ſuſtained by an equa 
ſive power, acting on the ſame body with a contrary direction, 
and and neither have effect. When two — quantities 
uilty thoſe oppoſite qualities are joined in the ſame ſubjeR, 
gel. the greater prevails by their difference; and when a 
om- preater quantity is taken from a leſs of the ſame kind, 
here tne remainder becomes of the oppoſite kind, When 
cond wo powers or forces are to be added together, their ſum 
chly acts upon the body; but when we are to ſubtract one of 
dun- them from the other, we conceive that which is to be 
icu- ſudtracted, to be a power with an oppoſite direction; 
each nd if it be greater than the other, it will prevail by the 
who Gfterence, This change of quality only takes place 
non- Where the quantity is of ſuch a nature as to admit of 
and ach 2 contrariety or oppoſition. We know nothin 
hich Walzgous to it in quantity abſtractedly conſidered ; — 
cannot ſubtract a greater quantity of matter from a leſſer, 
ſem- a kreater quantity of light from a leſſer ; and the ap- 
it of . of this doctrine to any art or ſcience, is to be 
| the erwech from the known 12 of the ſcience. 
1tries 3 quantity that is to be added, is called a poſitive 
* \ wg and a quantity to be ſubtracted, is ſaid to be 
N 3 8 “. 


Quantities are ſaid to be like or ſimilar, that are i 
the ſame denomination, or are repreſented by the fame 
letter or letters, equally repeated: but quantitics of dif- 
ferent denominations, or repreſented by a different letter. 
or letters, ate ſaid to be unlike or diſſimilar. A quan- 
tity conſiſting of more than one term, is called a com- 
pound quantity; whereas that conſiſting of one term 
only, is denominated a ſimple quantity. 

The quantity of matter in any body, is the product of 
its denſity into its bulk; or a quantity ariſing from the 
joint conſideration of its magnitude and denſity ; as if a 
body be twice as denſe, and take up twice as much ſpace 
as another, it will be four times as great. This quantity 
- matter is beſt diſcoverable by the abſolute weight of 

odies. 

The quantity of motion in any body is the factum of 
the velocity into the maſs, or it is a meaſure ariſing 
from the joint conſideration of the quantity of matter, 
and the velocity of the motion of a body; the motion 
of any whole being the ſum or aggregate of the motion 
in all its ſeveral parts, Hence, in a body twice as great 
as another, moved with an equal velocity, the quantit 
of motion is double; if the velocity be double alſo, the 
quantity of motion will be quadruple, Hence, the 
quantity of motion is the ſame with what we call the 
momentum or impetus of a moving body. 

QUANTITY, in grammar, an affection of a ſyllable, 
whereby its meaſure, or the time wherein it is produced, 
is aſcertained ; or that which determines the ſyllable to 
be long or ſhort, 

Quantity is alſo the object of proſody, and diſtin- 
guiſhes verſe from proſe ; and the ceconomy and arrange- 
ment of quantities, that is, the diſtribution of long and 
ſhort ſyllables, makes what we call the number. 

QUARANTAIN, QuaRtnTINE, or QUARAN= 
TENA, in old law books, denotes the ſpace of forty 
days. It alſo ſignifies a benefit allowed to the widow of 
a man dying ſeiſed of lands, &c. by which ſhe may 
challenge to continue in his capital meſſuage, or chief 
manſton-houſe, ſo it be not a caſtle, for the ſpace of 
forty days after his deceaſe. And if the heir or any 
other perſon eject her, ſhe may have the writ de qua- 
rantena habenda. 

QUARANTAIN is more particularly uſed for a term of 
forty days, which veſſels, coming from places ſuſpected 
of contagion, are obliged to wait in certain places ap- 
pointed to air themſelves, before they come into port. 
See the article Lazar-HovsE, 

Quarantain alſo ſignifies a meaſure or extent of land, 
containing forty perches. 

QUARANTAIN of the King, in France, denotes a 
truce of forty days, appointed by St. Louis, during 
which it was expreſsly forbid to take revenge on the 
relations or friends of people who had fought; wounded, 
or affronted each other in words. 

QUARREL, Querela, in law, is generally applied 
to perſonal and mixed actions, in which the plaintiff is 
called querens: and hence it is, that if a perſon releaſe 
all quarrels, it is taken to be as beneficial to the releaſee, 
as if it were a releaſe of all actions; ſince all actions, 
both real and perſonal, are thereby releaſed. 

QUARRY, a place under ground, out of which are 

t marble, free-ſtone, late, lime-ftone, or other matters 
proper for buildings, 

Quarries of free-ſtone are in many places opened, 
and the ſtone brought out in the following manner: 
they firſt dig a hole in the manner of a well, twelve or 
fourteen feet in diameter, and the rubbiſh drawn out 
with a windlaſs in large oſier baſkets, they heap up all 
around ; placing their wheel, which is to draw up their 
ſtones, upon it. As the hole advances, and the common 
ladder becomes too ſhort, they apply a particular ladder 
for the purpoſe. When they have got through the 
earth, and are arrived at the firſt bank or ſtratum, they 
begin to apply their wheel and baſkets to diſcharge the 
ſtones as faſt as they dig through them, In freeing the 
ſtone from the bed, they proceed thus: as common 
ſtones, at leaſt the ſofter kinds, have two grains, a 
cleaving grain, running parallel with the horizon, and 
a breaking grain, running perpendicular thereto; they 


— — 


obſerve by the grain where it will cleave, and there 
drive 
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drive in a number of wedges, till they have cleft it from 
the reſt of the rock. This done, they proceed to break 
it; in order to which, applying the ruler to it, the 
ſtrike a line, and by this cut a little channel with their 
ſtone-ax ; and in the channel, if the ſtone be three or 
four feet long, ſet five or ſix wedges, driving them in 
very carefully with 1 blows, and ſtill keeping them 
equally forward. aving thus broken the ſtone in 
length, which they are able to do of any ſize within 
half an inch, they apply a ſquare to the ſtraight fide, 
ſtrike a line, and proceed to break it in breadth. This 
way of managing ſtone is found vaſtly preferable to that 
where they are broken at random; one load of the former 
being found to do the buſineſs of a load and a half of 
the latter, But it may be obſerved, that this cleaving 
2 re wanting in the harder kinds of 

ones, to break up theſe in the quarries, they have great 
heavy ſtone-axes, with which they work down a deep 
channel into the ſtone; and into this channel, at the 
top, lay two iron bars, between which they drive their 
iron wedges, 

Some in dividing the ſtone, eſpecially the very hard 
kinds, make uſe of gun-powder, with very good effect. 
In order to which, making a ſmall perforation pretty 
deep in the body of the rock, ſo as to have that thickneſs 
of rock over it judged proper to be blown up at once, at 
the further end of the perforation they diſpoſe a conve- 
nient quantity of gunpowder, filling up all the reſt 
with ſtones and rubbiſh, ſtrongly rammed in, except a 
ſmall place for the train. By this means is the rock 
blown into ſeveral pieces, moſt of which are not too big 
to be managed by the workmen. 

Quarry, among glaziers, a pane of glaſs cut in a 
diamond form. 

uarries are of two kinds, ſquare and long, each of 
which are of different ſizes, expreſſed by the number of 
the pieces that make a foot of glaſs, viz. eighths, tenths, 
twelfths, eighteenths, and twentieths. 

QuaRRY, in falconry, is the game which the hawk 
is in purſuit of, or has killed. 

QUART, a meaſure containing the fourth part of 
ſome other meaſure. See the article MRASUuRR. 

The Engliſh quart is the fourth part of a gallon, or 
two pints, 

QUARTAN, Quartana, in medicine, a ſpecies of 
intermitting fever, wherein the patient has two fits in 
four days, or two days quite free from a fit. 

It uſually begins about four or five in the afternoon, 
| ſometimes ſooner and ſometimes later, with a great 
laflitude, ftretching, a blunt pain in the head, back, 
loins, and legs ; the feet and hands are cold, and the 
whole body is pale; and the face and nails livid, to 
which ſhivering and ſhaking ſupervene. The tongue 
and the lips tremble, the breathing is difficult, with 
reſtleſſneſs, and tofling ; the pulſe is contracted and 
hard, and ſometimes unequal; and there is an anxiety 
about the præcordia. "Theſe ſymptoms continue about 
two or three hours; and in / the body is coſtive, 
whereas in others there is a ftimulus to ſtool, and to 
make water : in ſome again, there is a nauſea or vomit- 
ing, with ſtools; and ſome advanced in years have their 
minds pretty much diſturbed. The heat comes on gra- 
dually, not burning but dry; the pulſe becomes equal, 
quick, and large, but the duil pain in the head remains, 
with a vertiginous affection; the ſkin becomes only a 
little moiſt ; and in about four or fix hours, the ſymp- 
toms vaniſh, except a dull pain in the bones, joints, 
and feet. The urine in the fit is ſometimes thin and 
watery, and ſometimes thick with a ſediment, 

From the experiments of Dr. Langriſh it appears, 
that the blood is more denſe and tenacious in quotidians 
than in tertians, and in tertians than in quartans. 

As to the cure, a vomit ſhould be given after the firſt 
fit, in the time of intermiffion : in tender conſtitutions, 
ipecacuanha may be given alone, or two ounces of 
vinum ipecacuanhum ; but to the robuſt, a grain or two 
of emetic tartar may be added, to be taken in warm wa- 
ter about two hours after the paroxyſm. The evacu- 
ation ſhould be facilitated by taking large draughts of 
water-gruel made fat with freſh butter. Then take the 
following clectuary, which will cruſh the diſeaſe in the 


; 


adding the bark of Eleutherius, ſal diureticus, and (alt 


or divided into four quarters, See QUARTERS Frats 
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bud: viz. Take of rob of elder, one ounce . of p 
vian bark, five drams; of the powder of common * 
momile- flowers, two drams ; of the extraq oy 
centaury, and powder of clove-julyflowers, each 
dram; and as much ſyrup of lemons as is ſugge; — 
reduce them to the form of an electuary. The * 
half a dram, to be taken every two hours after the . 

If any thing forbids vomiting, the cure muſt wy 
gun with deterſive and aperient ſalts, as vitric 
tartar, ſalt ammoniac, purified nitre, and erat; 8 
and if the ague ſtill continue, notwithſtandine 3. 
repeated uſe of theſe falts, then an equal r 
Peruvian bark muſt be added to them, or the 
electuary may be given. 

When the patient is ſubject to the hypochong: 
paſſion, the ſtomach is inflated, and the body eo, 
then neither vomits nor ſalts muſt be ventured ns, 
* carminitive and —_— clyſters, 1 

n obſtinate quartans, Hoffman greatly com 
following medicine: take of — bark, Temes, 
of medicinal regulus of antimony, two drams ; of me; 
curius dulcis, (which is not to be triturated with the 
powder on account of the falts, but only mixed wig 
the point of a knife) of the fineſt crocus martis, and d 
vitriolated nitre, each one dram: and of oil of mint 
four drops: make up all theſe into a powder, of which 
half a dram, or a dram, may be taken, made into the 
form of a bolus, with rob of elder, and ſyrup of do. 
julyflowers. 

his method is confirmed by Huxam, who ſays the 

bark frequently proves ineffectual, without the help of 
proper alexipharmics z as ſnake-root of Virginia, con. 
trayerva, myrrh, camphor, &. After four or fe 
paroxyſms, warm chalybeates may be added with 
great ſucceſs ; but when the patient's complexion haz 
yellow caſt, and he has a tenſe abdomen, and a very 
coſtive habit of body, mercurial, ſaponaceous deobſtry- 
ents, with rhubarb, aloetics, or ſal diureticus ſhould be 
premiſed to, or joined with the bark. Hoffman obſerves, 
that obſtinate quartans in boys are not to be cured but 
by purging; and therefore, he directs the following 
form: take of cream of tartar, one dram; of calx of 
antimony, twelve grains; of ſulphurated diagrydiun, 
ſix grains; make them into a powder, which may be 
taken in three doſes, the firſt ſix hours before the fit, the 
ſecond before the next fit, and the third before the third 
fit. After this, he orders an infuſion of half an ounce 
of Peruvian bark in eight ounces of fennel-watr; 


of tartar, of each one dram, together with half an ounce 
of ſyrup of clove-julyflowers, a ſpoonful of which 
ſhould be taken every two hours. | 
To prevent the return of an ague, the bark muſt be 
repeated every week or ten days, 2 three ſeveral times, 
with the ſame intervals, Likewiſe bitters and chaly- 
beates are very ſerviceable, taken either together 0 
ſeparately. | 
QUARTATION, in metallurgy, a method of pur- 
fying gold, by melting three parts of filver with one d 
gold, and then throwing the mixture into aqua torts. 
QUARTER, Quadrans, the fourth part of any thing 
the fractional expreſſion for which is +. See FRACTION: 
QuarTeR, in weights, is generally uſed for tit 
fourth part of an hundred weight averdupois, or 28». 
Uſed as the name of a dry meaſure, quarter | the 
fourth part of a ton in weight, or eight buſhels. 
UARTER, in law, the fourth part of a year; 1 
hence the days on which theſe quarters commence, 4 
called quarter-days, viz. March 25, or Lady-day ; 
June 24, or Midſummer-day ; September 29, 0 At 
chaelmas; and December 21, or St. Thomas t e pole 
day. On theſe days rents on leaſes, &c. are U 
referved to be paid; though December 25, ot Chrive 
mas-day, is commonly reckoned the laſt quarter-0 
QUARTER, in aſtronomy, the fourth part © n 
moon's period: thus, from the new moon to wer 
drature is the firſt quarter; from this to full moons 
the ſecond quarter, &c. 
QUARTER, in heraldrv, is 


applied to the parts ce 
members of the firſt diviſion of à coat that is 


quatte , 
C. 


On, in heraldry, is a quarter ſingle or 


to poſſeſs one fourth part of the held, 


„ which is 
4 one of the honourable ordinaries of a 


This makes 


erte of 4 Point, in navigation, is the fourth 
Lade giſtance between two cardinal points, which 
t 0 , 

NI 

GEE of a ſhip, is that part of a ſhip's hold, 
lies between the ſteerage· room and the tranſom. 
10 \WARTERS, in a ſhip, thoſe places where the 
n quarter 

mo and for clearing the decks, &c. 

De agrEr-Mafter, an officer in the _— whoſe 
des is to look after the quarters of the ſoldiers; of 
ib there are ſeveral kinds, viz. the quarter- maſter- 
eral, whoſe buſineſs is to provide good quarters for 
whole army. Quarter-maſter of horſe, he who is to 
ide quarters for a troop of horſe. Quarter-maſter of 
it, he who is to provide quarters for a regiment of 
Quarren- MASTERS, or QUARTEERS, in a man of 
Dee officers whoſe buſineſs is to rummage, ſtow. 
tem the ſhip in the hold; to overlook the ſteward 
is delivery of victuals to the cook, and in pumping 
lawing out beer, or the like. They are alſo to keep 
+ watch duly, in conning the ſhip, or any other 
CARTER, in war, is uſed in various ſenſes, as for 
place allotted to a — of troops to encamp upon: 
; they ſay, the general has extended his quarters a 
eat way, &c. N alſo ſignifies the ſparing mens 
«: thus it is ſaid, the enemy aſked quarter: we 
ve no quarter, 3 

QUARTER of an Aſſembly, is the place of rendezvous, 
ere the troops are to meet and draw up in a body. 


Head-QUARTERS, 1s the place where the general of 


|} amy has his quarters, which is generally near the 
nter of the army. AY! ; 

QuaRTERS of Refreſhment, is the place to which the 

pops that have been much fatigued are ſent to refreſh 

emſelves, during a part of the campaign. 
Vinter-Q ART ERS, the places in which the troops 
lodged during the winter, or their reſidence in thoſe 

aces, 

QUARTER, in the manege, as to work from quarter 

quarter, is to ride a horſe three times in upon the 


rt of the four lines of a ſquare; then changing your 


and, to ride him three times upon the ſecond ; and fo 
d third and fourth; always changing hands and obſery- 
g the ſame order. 457 

QuarTER-Chord, in mining, is ſeven yards and a 
uarter, which the miner has croſs-ways of his vein, 
n either fide, for liberty to lay his Fes ſtones, and 

bbiſh on, and to waſh and dreſs up his ore. 

QUARTERS, in building, are thoſe flight upright 
ieces of timber placed between the puncheons and 

{ts, uſed to lath upon. 

Theſe are of two ſorts, ſingle and double; the ſingle 
quarters are ſawn to two inches thick, and four inches 
road; the double quarters are ſawn to four inches 

uare, f 

It is a rule in carpentry, that no quarters be placed at 
greater diſtance than fourteen inches. 

QUARTER-Round, in architecture, is a term uſed b 
de workmen for any projecting moulding in —— 
hoſe contour is a perfect quadrant of a circle, or 
dich approaches near that figure. 


QUARTER-Jheeling, or QUARTER of Converſion,” 


a the military art, is the motion by which the front of 
oy of men is turned round to where the flank was, 
y taking a quarter of a circle. 
If it be done to the right, the man in the right-hand 
725 keeps his ground and faces about, while the reſt 
|; if to the left, the left-hand man keeps his place. 
1 ART ER-Mind, at ſea, is a lateral or ſide-wind, 
ch does not blow in ſtern, but a little aſide of it. 
, 1515 the beſt of all winds, as bearing into all the 


Ws; whereas a wind blowing full in ſtern, is kept off 
the fails of the mizen. 


QARTERING, in the ſea-language, is diſpoſing 


t bs company at an engagement, in ſuch a manner 
UL, II, No, 79. 


themſelves, in caſe of boarding, for their 


| 


O U E 


as that each may readily know where his ſtation is, and 
what he is to do. 

As ſome to the maſter for the management of the 
ſails; ſome to aſſiſt the gunners in traverſing the ord- 
nance ; ſome for plying ot the ſmall ſhot; ſome to fill 
powder in the powder-room ; others to carry it from 
thence to the gunners, in carthrages, &c. 

When'a ſhip under fail goes at large, neither by a 
wind nor before a wind, but, as it were, betwixt both, 
ſhe is ſaid to go quartering. | 

Qu ARTERING, in gunnery, is when a piece of ord- 
nance is ſo traverſed that it will ſhoot on the ſame line, 
oz on the ſame point of the compaſs as the ſhip's quarter 

ars. 

QUARTERING, in heraldry, is dividing a coat into 
four or more quarters, or quarterings, by parting, 
couping, &c. that is, by perpendicular and horizontal 
lines, — 

Counter-QUARTERING 4 Cat, is when the quarters 
are ſubdivided each into four. 

There are counter-quartered coats that have twenty 
or twenty-five quarters. | 

QUARTERtNG, or QUARTERIZATION, is part of the 
puniſhment of a traitor, which conſiſts of dividing his 
body into four quarters. | 

QUARTERLY, in heraldry, A perſon is ſaid to 
bear quarterly; when he bears arms quartered. 

QUARTERN, a diminutive of quart, ſignifying a 
quarter of a pint. 

QUARTER-Covs1ns, fourth couſins, or the laſt 
degree of kindred. 

QUARTILE, an aſpe& of the planets. See AspERCr. 

QUARTO; or 4to, a book of which four leaves, or 
eight pages, make a ſheet, | 

QuarTo-DECIMANS, Quarto-detimani, an ancient 
Chriſtian ſect, ſo called from their maintaining that the 
feſtival of Eaſter ought to be celebrated; conformably to 
the cuſtom of the Jews; on the fourteenth day of the 
meon in the month of March, whatever day of the 
month that happened to be. | 

QUASHING, in law, the overthrowing or annulling 
of any thing. | | 

QUASSIA, in botany, a genus of decandrious plants, 
whoſe flower conſiſts of five lanceblated, long, ſeſſile 
petals, with five ovate, hairy, ſquamous nectariums: 
there are five pericarpiums inſerted into an orbiculat 
fleſhy receptacle, and the ſeeds are ſolitary and globoſe. 

QUAV R, in muſic; a meaſure of time equal to 
half a crotchet, or an eighth of a ſemibreve. 

The quaver is divided into two ſemiquavers, and four 
demiſemiquavers, | 

QUAVERING, in muſic, trilling of ſhaking ; or 
the running a diviſion with the voice. 

QUEEN, Regina, a woman who holds a crown ſingly. 

The title of queen is alſo given by way of courteſy to 
her that is married to à king, who is called by way of 
diſtinction queen conſort; the former being termed 
queen regent. The widow of a king is alſo called 
queen; but with the addition of dowager. 

QUERESS, the oak-tree, in botany. See OAK. 

QUERIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe flower 
hath no corolla; the calyx is erect and perſiſtent, and 
divided into five oblong acute ſegments z; the outward 


| ones are recurved ; the ftamina ate three ſhort hairy 


filaments, topped with roundiſh antheræ. The fruit is 
a roundiſh trivalvular capſule, with one cell containing 
a ſingle ſeed, | 

QUESTION, Qugſtio, in logic, a propoſition pro- 
poſed by way of interrogation, | | 

QUESTOR, or Qu zsToR, in Roman antiquity, an 
officer who had the management of the public treaſure, 

QUEUE, in heraldry, ſignifies the tail of a beaſt : 
thus if a lion be borne with a forked tail, he is blazoned 
double queued. 

Queve D'ARON DE, or SWALLOW's "TAIL, in forti- 
fication, an outwork which is narrower at the gorge 
than at the front or face, being fo called from its reſem- 
blance to a ſwallow's tail. x 

Of this kind are ſome ſingle as well as double 
tenailles, and ſome horn-works whoſe fides are not 


parallel. | 
4 T Whe:: 


OUI 


When the front is narrower than the gorge, the work 

is denominated a contre queue d'aronde, 

In carpentry, a que d'aronde is more generally known 
by the name of dove-tail, 

QUICK, or QuicksET, among gardeners, the haw- 
thorn, or meſpilus ſylveſtris, much uſed for hedges, it 
being very proper for that purpoſe. In the choice of 
quick thoſe which are raiſed from ſeeds in the nurſery 
are preferable to ſuch as are drawn from the woods, the 
latter ſeldom ariſing with good roots; but to have the 
beſt quick fence, it is moſt eligible to ſow the haws 
where the hedge is intended; for theſe unremoved 
plants will make a much ſtronger and more durable 
fence than thoſe which are tranſplanted ; but they 
ſhould be properly weeded when young, and protected 
from being injured by cattle, &c. When quick is 
grown rude, and bare at bottom, it may be neceſſary to 
plaſh it; of which method there are two extremes to be 
avoided ; the firſt is, laying it too low and too thick; 
becauſe it makes the ſap run all into the ſhoots, and 
leaves the. plaſhes without nouriſhment, which, with 
the thickneſs of the hedge, kill them : ſecondly, it muſt 
not be laid too high, becauſe this draws all the fap into 
the plaſhes, and ſo cauſes but ſmall ſhoots at the 
bottom, ſo that the hedge is ſtill thin, without anſwer- 
ing the intention of plaſhing. When the ſhoot that is 
deſigned to be plaſhed is bent, there is generally given a 
ſmall cut to it half way through, ſloping a little 
downward, then it is wove about the ſtakes, and trim- 
med of its ſtraggling ſuperfluous branches, | 

Qu1ck-SILVER, in natural hiſtory, a ponderous mi- 
neral fluid, more uſually called mercury. See MxRcURv. 

QUIESCENT, ſomething at reſt, in contradiſtinction 
to motion. | 

QUIETISTS, 3 religious ſet, which made a great 
noiſe towards the cloſe of the laſt century. 

They were ſo called from a kind of abſolute reſt and 
ination, which they ſuppoſed the ſoul to be in when 
arrived at that tate of perfection which they called the 
unitive life ; in which ſtate they imagined the foul 
wholly employed in contemplating its God, to whoſe 
influence it was entirely ſubmiſſive, ſo that he could 
— and 1 — it — _— he —_—_ in = 

„ the ſoul no longer s prayers, hymns, &c, 
being Jaid, as it were, in the bein and between the 
arms of its God, in whom it is in a manner ſwallowed up. 
_ QUIETUS, in law, is the fame as freed or ac- 
quitted ; being uſed by the clerk of the pipe, and audi- 
tors in the exchequer, in their diſch given to ac- 
counts; which lly conclude with theſe words, 
Abinde receflit quietus, and is termed a quietus eſt ; 
and being granted to the ſheriff, diſcharges bim of all 
accounts due to the king. 

QUILLS, the large feathers taken out of the end of 
the wing of a gooſe, crow, &c. 

Quills are denominated from the order in which 
are fixed in the wing, the ſecond and third quills bein 
— * for writing, as they have the largeſt and roun 

rrels, 

QUILTING, a method of ſewing two. pieces of 
filk, linen, or ſtuff, on each other, with wool or cotton 
between them; by working them all over in the form of 
chequer or diamond-work, or in flowers. The fam 
name is alſo given to the ſtuff ſo worked. 

UINARIUS, in Roman antiquity, a ſmall coin 
equal to half the denarius. 

QUINCE, Cydonia, in botany, a well known genus 
of trees, comprehended by Linnzus among the pyrus or 
pear-tree, which, according to his ſyſtem of botany, it 
agrees with, in reſpect of its generical characters. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, it received the name of malus cydonia 
from Cydone, a town in Crete, from whence it is ſaid 
to have been firſt brought into Italy. | 

Quince trees are of ſeyeral kinds, as the pear-quince, 
the apple-quince, the Portugal-quince, &c. They are 
all eaſily propagated, either by layers, ſuckers, or 
cuttings, and require a. moiſt foil; but is beſt when 
grafted, although it bears without it, for, by the check 
given to the ſap thereby, it produces fruit much ſooner, 
and in greater quantity, The ſeaſon for planting quince- 
trees is in autumn, When quinces are unripe, they 
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art feldom or never eaten, eſpecially raw, 2 
very rough and aſtringent; they mightily cn. 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, remove nauſeas, * 
of the belly; for theſe purpoſes they are ney, 'ay 
eſpecially their juice made into a ſyrup, which * 
pleaſant and agreeably aſtringent. The feeg; * 
well with an aqueous liquor afford a good much. 
which is excellent in ſome ſoreneſſes of the med 


gums, 

QUINCUNX, in Roman antiqui 
thing that confiſts of five twelfth A — | 
particularly of — as. f 

UINCUNX ORDER, in gardening, a plan. 
| — diſpoſed originally in 1— 7 and | 
five trees, one at each corner, and a fifth in the mid] 
or a quincunx is the figure of a plantation of 1, 
diſpoſed in ſeveral rows, both length and breath 
in ſuch a manner, that the firſt tree in the ſecond n. 
commences in the center of the ſquare formed h/ 

two firſt trees in the firſt row, and the two fir in 
third; refembling the figure of the five at cards. 7; 
diſpoſition of trees was formerly much more tent 
than at preſent ; but is ſtill much uſed in France, 

planti — — _—_ — ove. : 
U ECA > --o metry, 2a plain ge. 
aich r and — ones; which, if A, 
ual, is termed a regular quindecapon, 2nd 
„ 
The ſide of a regular quindecagon irifcribed in 10 
cle, is equal in power to the half difference between n 
ſide of the equilateral triangle, and the fide of the pea 
gon, inſcribed in the ſame circle; alſo the difference 
the perpendiculars let fall on both ſides, taken together 

QUINDECEMVIRI, in Roman antiquity, a 0 
lege of hfteen magiſtrates, whoſe buſineſs it was to ph 

over the ſacrifices. 

They were the interpreters of the Sibyl's boch 
which, however, they never conſulted but by an expr 
order of the ſenate. 

QUINQUAGESIMA SunvDay, Shrove Sunday, 
called as being the fiftieth day before Eafter, 

QUINQUEFOLIUM, cinquefoil, in botany, i 
comprehended by Linnzus under potentilla, See t 
article . 1 

QUINQUINA, in pharmacy, the fame with the 
Peruvian or Jeſuits bark; the — which produces it i 
called by Linnæus cinhona. 
bis — bark ſhould be choſen freſh, and «f 4 

ight * hing to that of cinnamon, 2nd 0 
a ſtrong taſte. 1 he dmaller pieces, in quilts, are gere- 
rally the beſt; the larger and flatter fragments having 
leſs virtue, We ſometimes meet with it evt into thin 
ſlices, and of a yellower colour than ordinary; this s 

the bark of the root, has a very ſtrong and u 
eſteemed by the Spaniards the choiceſt of all. 

The Peruvian bark poſſeſſes the ſtomachic virtues ct 
the other bitters, and that in ſo eminent a degree, that 
it is a queſtion whether any of the ſtomachics are equal 
to it: it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, promotes the appetite, 
and aſſiſts digeſtion z it diſſipates flatulencies, and 1s 1 
very good medicine againſt worms. Its great virtue, 
however, is as a febrifuge: it cures all intermittent 
ſafely and ſpeedily, if properly given. Its febrifuge 
virtue was diſcovered to us by the Indians, among whon 
it had been many ages known, and firſt diſcovered by A 
perſon's being cured of an intermittent, by drinking the 
water of a pond, where ſome trees of it had accidentally 


fallen. It was not diſcovered to any body in this part d 


the world till 1640, when a Spaniard, the governor 
the city of Loxa, who had behaved well to ſome of the 
people, had the diſcovery as a reward, With the new 
medicine he cured the viceroy's lady of a tertian, aft 
ſhe had tried every thing elſe in vain, Hence it * 

called the ceunteſs's powder, 
After this, the Jeſuits brought over a vaſt quantih, 
| which was, in 1694, diftributed all over Europe, aud 
did great cures. It was then called pulvis patrem and 
Jeſuit's powder; and the cardinal de Lugo hass 
bought up a vaſt quantity of it for poor and others, 


f 


was afterwards called cardinal Lugo's powder. 
Notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of this new 57995 
h * — 


iven rly, there were many of the phy- 
NS that a were ferupulous of uſing it, is 
fuſpecting it could not be ſafe to carry off ſuch a diſeaſe 
ſo ſpeedily, and without evacuations; but a long and 
happyexperience of it has taught us, that it is one of the 
4s and, in prudent hands, one of the ſafeſt medi- 
cines in the world, It is given in powder from a ſeruple 
to a drachm for a doſe. We have a ſimple, a volatile 
tinture, and an extract of it in the fhops. 
UINSEY, or Quinzy. Ste QpiN zv. 
QUINTAL, in commerce, the ſame with hundred 


eight, 

*CUINTESSENCE, Quinta Zſſentia, in chemiſtry, 
a preparation conſiſting of the eſſential oil of ſome vege- 
uble ſubſtance mixed and incorporated with ſpirit of 


" QUINTILE, Quintilis, in aſtronomy, an aſpect of 
the planets, when they are 72 degrees diſtant from one 
to another, or 2 fifth part of the zodiac. 

QUINTILLIANS, a ſect of ancient heretics, thus 
call d from their propheteſs Quintilia. In this ſect the 
women were admitted to pertorm the ſacerdotal and 
epiſcopal functions. They attributed &xrraortiinary 

its to Eve for having firſt eaten of the tree of know- 
ge; told great things of Mary the ſiſter of Moſes, as 
having been a propheteſs, &c. They added, that 
Philip the deacon had four daughters, who were all 
heteſſes, and were of their { In theſe aſſemblies 

it was uſual to ſee the virgins entering in white robes, 
perſonating propheteſſes. | 

QUINZY, Qvinszty, or ANGINA, in medicine, 
a pain and inflammation of the fauces, a ſwelling” of the 
uvula, tonſils, and larynx, which being accompanied by 
a fever, occaſions a difficulty of reſpiration and degluti- 
tion, “ This diſeaſe generally prevails about the latter 
end of ſpring or beginning of ſummer, When the ſwell- 
ing, pain, and redneſs, appear moſtly on the outſides, it 
is, according to Hoffman, the prognoſtic of a happy 
ſolution of the diſeaſe : but when the external ſwelling 
ſuddenly diſappears, without a mitigation of the ſymp- 
torus, it ſhews the morbific matter to be tranſlated elſe- 
where, and that the diſeaſe will change to a phrenzy, or 
peripneumony. This diſeaſe may alſo terminate in a 
luppuration, gangrene, or ſchirrus. A frothing at the 
mouth, _ the tongue vaſtly ſwelled, and of a purple 
blackiſh colour, portend death. 

Medical authors have artfully treated of ſeveral ſorts 
of of quinſies; but there are three ſorts, the moſt acute 
nd of BY 2nd fatal of all, the nature of which they have not ex- 
gene. plained with ſufficient accuracy. Of theſe, the firſt may 
wins de called the watery quinſey, the ſecond a gangrene of 
\ thin BOW the tonſils, and the third a ſtrangulation of the fauces. 
his u In the firſt ſort, the glands of the mouth, palate, and 
ad neighbouring parts are diſtended and ſwoln: in the 
kecond, an inflammation, without a perfect ſuppuration, 
ſzizes the tonſils, which ſwell and grow hard; a gangrene 
bon enſues, which, if not ſpeedily relieved, is fatal. 
In the third, all the nerves are convulſed, and the patient 
drops down dead ſuddenly, Of the third fort I have 
ſeen one inſtance in which, though a large quantity of 
blood was drawn twice in ſix hours time, yet that evacu- 
don was of no avail. Upon diſſection there was not 
eren the leaft appearance of ſwelling or inflammation 
in the glands or muſcles of the mouth and throat; but 


Mood. This diſeaſe, however rare, is deſcribed by 
Hippocrates : of quinſies, thoſe are the worſt, and 
lboneſt fatal, Ghich ſhew nothing fatal either in the 
or neck, and yet bring on very much pain and 
ilkculty of breathing. Theſe ſorts are all very 
PR ous, and require ſome difference in the treatment. 

A remember that the watery quinſey reigned ſome 
Fans ago like an epidemic fever in Wales, eſpecially in 
dees near the ſea, and carried off a great number of 
[fople in two or three days from their ſeizure, Where- 
- 2 conſulted by .a phyſician reſiding there, I 
oh im this advice; to bleed plentifully as often as 
bag open the firſt paſſages by a clyſter, or, if 
Ting e, by a gentle purge; and then to apply 
0 er the chin, and on the ſides of the neck; 
his courſe did not ſucceed, to ſcarify the palate 


the blood-veſſels were turgid every where with a thick 


n 


pretty deeply about the uvula and ſublingual veins, id 
order to give vent to the matter of the difeaſe, In the 
mean time, to carry off the fever, I recommended a 
powder mude up of equal parts of the compound powder 
of contrayerva and very pure nitre, And this method 
ſaved very many lives. 

In the gangrene of the tonſils after bleeding and 
elyſters; the only remedy is to make three or four prett 
deep inciſions in theſe glands; which are to be dreſſt 
with honey of roſes mixed with a ſmall quantity ef 
Egyptian honey; and at the fame time the mouth and 
throat are to be gargled with a detoction of barley and 
figs. But it is to be obſeryed, that all this is to be done 
in the beginning of the diſraſe: for in two or three days 
the ganyrene ſpreads to the gullet, and is mortal. I 
have ſeen ſome patients ſaved by this method, and 
others die, in whofe caſes it was either neglected, or 
applied too late; while the attending phyficians were of 
opinion, becauſe the fever ſeemed abated, that all was 
ſafe, and the patient out of danger ; whereas they 
ought to have conſidered, that his fluttering pulſe, great 
inquietude, and cold feats ſucceeding each other, were 
foreruniiers bf ſpeedy death. 

* This diſeaſe chiefly ſeizes children; and Atetæus 
has, in his uſual manner, given an accurate deſcription 
of it, which Severinus las illuſtrated with a learned 
comment, calling it the peſtilentia! quinſey of children, 
and commending the method of cure above defcribed 
as the Latin Hippocrates had done long before him. 

« The ftrangulation of the fauces, which I have called 
the third pernicious ſpecies of quinſies, if it can be fort- 
ſeen, ought to be prevented by evacuations of all kinds ; 
| mean by bleeding, purging, bliſtering, iſfues and 
diuretics; and it will be of ſervice to practiſe abſtinence, 
that is, moderation in eating and drinking.” Mead. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions it is aſſerted, that 
the jelly of black currants ſwallowed down leiſurely in 
ſmall quantities, is a ſpecific in a quinſey; and a de- 
coction of the Jeaves or bark in milk, when the jelly 
cannot be had, uſed as a gargle, is faid to cure all the 
inflammatory diſtempers of the throat that happen in the 
winter-time, 

In malignant fevers, when there is an inflammation 
of the oeſophagus, Hoffman orders to take nitre, one 
dram ; camphor, three grains ; ſugar, one ounce; make 
a powder, which is to be given in an emulſion of ſweet 
almonds, and may alſo be held in the mouth for ſome 
time before it is ſwallowed. That inflammatory pain 
which ariſes from a ſharp ſalt ſerum in the glandulous 
parts of the fauces with redneſs and a copious flux of 
ſaliva, but withvut a fever, may be cured with a gargle 
of brandy alone. When there is a large defluxion of 
an impure ſerous humour upon the fauces, it requires 
a frequent uſe of geatle laxatives, When the ſymptoms 
of a quinſey are fo urgent, that the patient is in imme- 
diate danger of ſtrangling, recourſe muſt be had to 
bronchotomy, or opening of the wind-pipe, 

QUIRE of Paper, the quantity of twenty-four or 
twenty-five ſheets, 

QUIRK, in building, a piece of ground taken out 
of the corner of any regular ground-plat or floor, to 
make a court or yard. 

QUIT-RenT, Quiet-rent, a certain ſmall rent pay- 
able yearly by the tenants of moſt manors in token of 
ſubjection; upon the payment whereof they are quiet; 
and free. ; 

QUITTER-Boxr, among farriers, a hard round 
ſwelling upon the coronet of a horſe's foot, or between 
the heel and the quarter. 

It is occaſioned by gravel under the ſhoe, by a bruiſe, 
ſtab, prick of a nail, peccant humours deſcending ta 
that place, blow, ſtrain, over-reach, &c. 

With it the horſe halts much, and the ſwelling grows 
viſible, and comes to a head in four or five days, and 
breaks out at a little deep hole like a fiſtula, - 

QUOD Clerici non elegantur in Officio, in law, is a 
writ that lies for a clerk, who, by reaſon of ſome land 
that he hath, is made or like to be made a bailiff, 
beadle, reeve, &c. 

Quop Perſona nec Preberdarii, &c. in law, a writ 
that lies for ſpiritual perſons, when diſtrained in their 

| ſpiritual 


fpiritual poſſeſſions, for the payment of a fifteenth, with | 
the reſt of the pariſh. | ; 

QUODLIBETICAL QuzsTioN, Queſtio guodli- 
betica, a problem, anciently propoſed to be debated in 
the ſchools, out of curioſity and entertainment, rather 
than for the ſettling of any uſeful point. 

QUOIL, | Qucyl, Coile, in the ſea-language, denotes 
when a cable is laid round in a ring, one turn over an- 
other, on the deck of a ſhip. e 

QUOIN, Coin, on board a ſhip, is a wedge faſtened 
on the deck, cloſe to the breech of the carriage of a 
gun, to keep it firm up to the ſhip's ſide, and prevent 
its rolling. | 

Quoixs, in architecture, denote the corners of brick 
or ſtone-walls. : 

It particularly denotes the ſtones in the corners of 
brick-buildings. When they ftand out beyond the 
brick-work, their edges being chamfered off, they are 
ealled ruſtic quoins. | 

 QUOITS, a kind of exerciſe, known among the 
ancients under the name of diſcus. 

e Juke, in law, a writ that lies for him who 
has lands, wherein another challengeth common of 

ſture time out of mind, 3 the party is com- 
pelled to ſhew by what right he challenges this privilege, 
w» Quo Minus, in law, is alſo a writ that lies for the 
king's farmer or debtor in the court of Exchequer, 
againſt him to whom he ſelleth any thing touching his 
farm ; or againſt whom he hath any cauſe of perſonal 
action: for that, by the vendee's 2 due from 
him, the farmer is made leſs able to pay the king's rent. 

It is alſo a writ that lies for him who has a grant of 


houſe-bote (or a privilege of having timber out of the 


cannot proceed. 


It is thus called from the words in the commi 
namely, quorum A. B. unum elſe volumus. 
QUOTATION, in literature, a citation, or paſa 
expreſsly rehearſed or taken from any author; which is 
uſually diſtinguiſhed by one or two inverted com. 


ma's, (“) (% 


Quoting by book, and chapter or ſection, 
to obtain where the whole chapter or ſection 
on the ſubject : on other occaſions quoting by 
more commodious, except where there 
editions of an author, as in the claſſics, &c. unleſs the 
edition be alſo ſpecihed. 

QUOTIDIAN Fever, Febris Quotidiana, in medi. 
cine, an intermitting fever or ague, which ſeizes and 
terminates every day, with a ſubſequent intermiſſion for 
the ſpace of ſome hours. See the article Aque, 
uotiens, in arithmetic, the number 
reſulting from the diviſion of a greater number by a 
ſmaller, and which ſhews how often the ſmaller or the 
diviſor is contained in the greater or dividend. 

QUO WarRanTo, in law, a writ that lies againſt 
a perſon, or corporation, who. uſurp any franchiſe 
againſt the king; ſuch as to have waife, ſtray, fair, &c. 


QUOTIENT, 


without a 


It alſo lies for miſ-uſer or non-uſer of privileges 
granted. And even, according to Bratton, againſt him 


that intrudes himſelf as heir to lands, 


r 


lord's wood for the repair of a tenement) 
perſon's wood, againſt the granter making 
as that the grantee cannot enjoy his grant. 


QUORUDM, in law, is one or more 


juſtices of 
peace without whom the reſt of of the 


the juſtices in ſome Caſes 
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A liquid con ſonant, being the ſeventeenth letter 
R of our alphabet. Its ſound is formed by a 

X) guttural extruſion of the breath, vibrated 
through | mouth, with a ſort of quivering motion of 
the tongue drawn from the teeth, and cannulated, with 
the tip a little elevated towards the palate. 

Uſed as a numeral, R anciently ſtood for 80, and 
with a daſh over it, thus R, for 80, ooo; but the Greek 
r, Or e, ſignified 100. 

In the preſcriptions of phyſicians, R or ſtands for 
recipe. i. e. take. 

RABBETING, in carpentry, the planning or 
cutting of channels or grooves in boards, &c. 

In ſhip-carpentry, it ſignifies the letting in of the 
planks of the ſhip into the keel; which, in the rake and 
run of a ſhip, is hollowed away, that the planks may 
join cloſer. 

RABBI, or RABBIxs, a title which the Phariſees 
and doctors of the law, among the Jews, aſſumed, and 
literally ſignified maſters or excellents, 

There were ſeveral gradations before they arrived at 
the dignity of a rabbin, which was not conferred till 
they had acquired the profoundeſt knowledge of the law 
and the traditions, However, it does not appear that 
there was any fixed age, or previous examination ne- 
ceſſary; but when a man had diſtinguiſhed himſelf b 
his ſkill in the written and oral law, and paſſed throu h 
the ſubordinate degrees, he was ſaluted a rabbin by the 
public voice. 

Among the modern Jews, for near ſeven hundred 
years paſt, the learned men retain no other title than 
that of rabbi, or rabbins: they have great reſpect paid 
them, have the firſt places or ſeats in their ſynagogues, 
determine all matters of controverſy, and frequently 
pronounce upon civil affairs; they have even a power to 
excommunicate the diſobedient. 

RABBINET, a ſmall piece of ordnance, between a 
falconet and a baſe. See the article Cannon. 
 RABBINISTS, among the modern Jews, an ap- 
pellation given to the doctrine of the rabbins concerning 
traditions, in oppoſition to the caraites, who reject all 
traditions, See the article CARAITE. 

RABBIT, Cuniculus, in zoology, a well known 
—_ of the lepus or hare kind, with a very ſhort 
ail, | 

RACEMUS, among botaniſts, ſignifies a cluſter or 
ſtalk, divided or branched into 1 ſuſtain- 
ng the flowers or fruits ſet together; ſuch are the 

ches of grapes, currants, &c. racemus anciently 
lenifying a bunch of grapes, 

RACROON, Ceati, in zoology, an American 
Juwcruped of the ſhape of a beaver, only ſomewhat 
imaler, and with hair like that of a fox - its head too 
* Ik? that of a fox, only that the ears are ſhorter, 


Tundiſh, and naked; its tail is! than its bod 
Vor. II. No, 79. ee e 


{| 


| whereby plants take root, or ſhoot out roots. 


RAD 


and not unlike that of a cat, with annular ſtreaks of 


different colours. 

RADIAL Curves, are curves of the ſpiral kind, 
whole ordinates, if they may be ſo called, all terminate 
in the center of the including circle, appearing like 
radii of that circle; whence the name. See the articles 
Curve and SPIRAL. 

RADIALIS, or Rapiæus, in anatomy, the name 
of two muſcles of the arm; one of which, called radia- 
lis internus, is one of the three flexor muſcles of 
the carpus, or hand, which ariſing from the in- 
ternal condyle of the humerus, is inſerted into the 
bone of the carpus next the thumb; and the other, 
called radialis externus, is one of the three extenſor 
muſcles of the hand, which ariſing from the external 
condyle of the humerus 1s inſerted into the firſt metacar- 
pal bone. 

RADIANT, or RaniaTixG Point, in optics, is 
any point of a viſible object from whence rays proceed, 

RADIATED FLowERs, in ey are ſuch as 
have ſeveral ſemi- florets ſet round the diſc, in form of a 


' radiant ſtar; and are either ligulate, as in the aſter; 


tubuloſe, as in the centaury; or naked, as in the 
artemeſia. 

RADIATED, is alſo uſed with reſpect to one of the 
ancient crowns, See the article CRown. 

RADICAL, in general, ſomething that ſerves as a 
baſis or foundation. 


Hence phyſicians talk much of a radical moiſture, 


See the article Mo1sTURE. 


In grammar, we give the appellation radical to pri- 
mitive words, in contradiſtin&tion to compounds and 
derivatives, 

Algebraifts alſo ſpeak of the radical ſign of quantities, 
which is the character expreſſing their roots. See the 
articles RooT and CHARACTER. 

RADICATION, a term uſed by ſome for the action 
See the 
articles RooT and VEGETATION. 

RADICLE, that part of the ſeeds of all plants, which 
upon vegetating become its root, and is diſcoverable by 
the microſcope. See the article VEGETATION, 

RADISH, Raphanus, in botany, a genus of plants, 


| whoſe flower is tetrapetalous and cruciform ; the fruit is 


an oblong, ſmooth, ſpongy pod, having an acute point, 
ſwelling and almoſt jointed, and containing ſeveral 
ſmooth roundiſh feeds, ' 

There are ſeveral ſorts of radiſhes, as the common 
purple-rooted radiſh, the ſalmon radiſh, the turnep- 


| rooted radiſh, the black Spaniſh radiſh, &c, they are all 


propagated by ſowing their ſeeds. The firſt and ſecond 
ſorts are cultivated in great quantities, for the ſupply of 
the London markets, 


The ſeaſons for ſowing are various, according to the 


time they are intended for uſe, They are firſt ſown at 
4 U the 


RA 


the beginning of the year, on moderate hot beds, having 
a ſufficient depth of mould for their roots, In February 
they may be ſown on warm well - ſheltered borders; and 
in March, in more expoſed ſituations, for the principal 
Crop. 

It is a common practice to ſow them with other crops, 
as with carrots, ſpinach, &c. but it is much better to 
ſow the radiſhes themſelves, and when come up, to hoe 
them out to the diſtance of about three inches ; this will 
deſtroy the weeds, and encourage the roots to grow; 
and, as they are ſoon fit for ule, may be ſucceeded by 
French-beans, &c. 

Radiſhes abound with a penetrating nitrous juice, 
which makes them diuretic, and cleanſing to the in- 
teſtines and viſcera : they have ſomewhat alſo in their 
outward ſkin which is Sh and biting, both which 
qualities help to make them a good antiſcorbutic: they 
agree very well with moſt conſtitutions, provided they 
have good ſtomachs; and the juice is ſaid to be good in 
the gravel, if four ounces of it be taken for four days in 
a morning faſting. 

FHorſe-R aDisH. See the article HoxSsE-Radiſb. 

IWater-R ADisn. See SISYMBRIUM. 

RADIUS, in geometry, the ſemi-diameter of a circle, 
er a right-line drawn from the center to the circum- 
f-rence, See the article CIRCLE. 

In trigonometry, the radius is termed the whole ſine, 
or ſine of go%, See SINE, 

RAbius, in anatomy, the exterior bone of the arm, 
deſcending along with the ulna from the elbow to the 
wrilt, 

In its upper extremity there is a glenoid cavity for its 
articulation with the humerus; alſo a creſt, by means 
of which, it is articulated with the ulna: in the lower 
extremity the head is thicker, and of a more angular 
figure, with a very large hollow in the middle, for its 
articulation with the wriſt, 

RADIX, the ſame with root. See Roor. 

RAFTERS, in building, are picces of timber, which 
ſtanding by pairs on the reaſon or raiſing- piece, meet 
in an angle at the top, and form the roof of a building. 

It is a rule in building, that no rafters ſhould ſtand 
farther than twelve inches from one another : and as to 
their ſizes or ſcantlings, it is provided by act of parlia- 
ment, that principal rafters, from twelve feet ſix inches 
to fourteen feet fix inches long, be five inches broad 


at the top, and eight at the bottom, and fix inches 


thick. hoſe from fourteen feet ſix inches, to eighteen 
feet ſix inches long, to be nine inches broad at the foot, 
ſeven inches at the top, and ſeven inches thick: and 
thoſe from eighteen feet fix inches, to twenty-one feet 
fix inches long, to be ten inches broad at the Sy eight 
at the top, and eight thick. Single rafters, eight feet 
in length, muſt have four inches and a half, and three 
inches three quarters in their ſquare. Thoſe of nine 
feet long muſt be five and four inches ſquare. 

Principal rafters ſhould be nearly as thick at the bottom 
as the beam, and ſhould diminiſh in their length one 
fifth, or one ſixth of their breadth ; the king- poſts ſhould 
be as thick as the principal rafters, and their breadth, 
according to the bigneſs of them that are intended to be 
let into them; the middle part being left ſomewhat 
broader than the thickneſs. 

RAG WORT, Jacobæa, in botany, is compre- 
hended by Linnzus with the ſenecio. 9er SENECEO. 

RAGOUT, or RaGoo, a ſauce, or ſeaſoning, in- 
tended to rouſe the appetite when loft or languiſhing. 

This term is alſo uſed for any high ſeaſoned diſh pre- 


pared of fleſh, fiſh, greens, or the like; by flewing | 
them with bacon, ſalt, pepper, cloves, and the like 


ingredients. 

RAGULED, or ragged, in heraldry, jagged or 
knotted. This term is applied to a croſs formed of the 
trunks of two trees without their branches, of which 
they ſhew only the ſtumps. | 

RAJA, the title of the Indian black princes, the re- 
mains of thoſe who ruled there before the moguls. 

RAJANIA, in botany, a genus producing male and 
female flowers on different plants; the male flower has 
no corolla, but conſiſts of a campanulated cup, divided 
into ſix oblong acuminated parts, and ccntains fix ſeta- 


the clouds rather to an alteration of the atmoſphere than 


ſiſtance they every moment meet with. For 


tions, being weakened, the atmoſphere finks under is 


RAI 


ceous ſtamina, which are ſhorter than the CUP; the 
female flower is epetalous, and contains three {tle 
crowned with obtuſe ſtigmata: the fruit is roungig, 
and contains a ſingle feed of the ſame form. : 

RAIL, in architecture, is uſed in different ſenſe. .. 
for thoſe piecs of timber which lie horizontally between 
the pannels of wainſcot; for thoſe which lie over and 
under the baluſters in balconies, ſtair-caſes, and the like. 
and alſo for thoſe pieces of timber which lie horizontally 
from poſt to poſt in fences, either with poles 9 
without. ; 

RAIL, Ortygometra, in ornithology, a genus of bird; 
of the order of the ſcolopaces, the beak of which is 
ſhorter than the toes: it is of a compreſled form, and 
terminated in a point; but the two chaps are equal in 
length. 

It is of the ſize of the common magpye, and is an 
elegant bird, of a bright brown colour, variegated with 
black ſpots: it is common in rich paſtures, where it; 
common note is crex, crex. 

RAIN, a watery-metcor, which deſcends from the 
clouds in form of drops of water, 

Rain is apparently the precipitated vapours of watery 
clouds: thus, when various congeries of clouds are 
driven together by the agitation of the winds, they mix 
and run into one body, and by that means diflolve and 
condenſe each other into their former ſubſtance of wa. 
ter; alſo the coldneſs of the air is a great means to 
collect, compact, and condenſe clouds into water ; which 
being heavier than the air, muſt of neceſſity fall through 
it in the form we call rain, Now the reaſon why it 
falls in drops, and not in whole quantities, as it be. 
comes condenſed, is the reſiſtance of the air; whereby, 
being broken and divided into ſmaller and ſmaller parts, 
the | rk it paſles through the air, it at laſt arrives to 
us in ſmall drops. 

Mr, Derham accounts for the precipitation hence, 
that the veſiculæ being full of air, when they meet with 
a colder air than they contain, their air is contracted 
into a leſs ſpace; and, conſequently, the watery fhell 
rendered thicker, ſo as to become heavier than the 
air, &c, . 

Others only allow the cold a part in the action, and 
bring in the winds as ſharers with it : indeed, it is plain, 
that a wind, blowing againſt a cloud, will drive its 
veſiculæ upon one another, by which means ſeveral ct 
them coaleſcing, will be enabled to deſcend; and the 
effect will be ſtill more conſiderable if two oppoſite winds 
blow towards the ſame place. Add to this, that clouds 
already formed, happening to be aggravated by freſh 
aeceſſions of vapour continually aſcending, may thence 
be enabled to deſcend, 

According to Rohault, the great cauſe of rain is the 
heat of the air, which after continuing for ſome time 
near the earth, is at length carried up on high by a 
wind, and there thawing the ſnowy villi, or flocks of 
the half-frozen veſiculz, reduces them into drops; 
which, coaleſcing, deſcend. : 

Others, as Dr. Clarke, &c. aſcribe this deſcent 0: 


or 


of the veſiculz ; and ſuppoſe it to ariſe from a diminu- 
tion of the elaſtic force of the air. This elaſticity, 
which depends chiefly or wholly on the terrene exhala- 


burden, and the clouds fall. 
Now the little veſicles heing once upon the deſcent, 
will perſiſt therein, notwithſtanding the increale of te. 
as they 20 
tend toward the center of the earth, the farther they fal, 
the more coalitions will they make; and the mare cs. 
litions, the more matter will there be under the fame 
ſurface; the ſurface only increaſing as the {quares, 8 
the ſolidity as the cube; and the more matter under t 
ſame ſurface, the leſs reſiſtance there will be to the ſame 
matter. Thus, if the cold, wind, &c. act early enough 
to precipitate the aſcending veſicles, before they 2! 


arrived at any conſiderable height, the coalitions being 


but few, the drops will be proportionably ſmall; - 
thus is formed a dew. If the vapours be more eiche 
and riſe a little higher, we have a miſt or fog; 4 "Ic 


higher ill, and they produce @ ſmall rain, ogy 
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iber meet with cold nor wind, they form a 
"thick, dark ſky. 
„ny of the phenomena of the weather may 
_ for: as, why a cold ſummer is always a 
. 2 warm a dry one; why we have com- 
ain about the equinoxes; why a ſettled, 
» ſky, ſcarce ever rains tilt it have been firſt 
to the quantity of rain that falls, its propor- 
Dog places at the ſame time, and in the ſame 
in ral times, we have ſtore of obſervations, 
: q Ke. in the Memoirs of the French Academy, 
u Franſactions, &c. 
2 in the ſca language, all that tract of ſea to 
"thyard of the equiitor, between four and ten 
uf de, and lying between the meridian of Cape 
hat of the caſtermoſt iſlands of the ſame 


cou 


recs latitu 
de, and 0 


is { called from the almoſt continual calms, con- 
* rains, thunder and lightning found there, 

IBO W, or Bow, Iris, a meteor, in form of a 
coloured ſemicircle, exhibited in a rainy ſky op- 
1 to the ſun, by the refraction of his rays in drops 
ling rain. 2 

. alſo, a ſecondary bow which is fainter, 
ally inveſting the former at ſome diſtance, 

The rainbow, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, never ap- 
« but where it rains in the ſun-ſhine; and may be 
eſented artificially, by contri''ing water to fall in 
e drops, like rain, through which the ſun ſhining, 
bits a bow to a ſpeclator placed between the ſun and 
drops; eſpecially, if a black cloth be diſpoſed be- 
d the drops. | 
= 2 firſt accounted for the rainbow in 
1, by refraction and reflexion of the ſun-beams in 
erical drops of water; which he confirmed by expe- 
ents made with glaſs-globes, &c. full of water; 
rein he was followed by Des Cartes, who improved 
1 his account. But the Newtonian doctrine of 
ours ſupplies and corrects their explications. 

Theory of the RaIx how. Let BN F G (Plate LXXX. 
1.) be a ſpherical drop of falling rain, and AN a 
of the ſun falling upon it in the point N, which ray 
doſe refracted to F, from thence reflected to G, and 
e again refracted in the direction GR to the eye of 
pectator; and let I G be perpendicular to the point G: 
n will the beam, by its refraction at G, be ſeparated 
0 its ſeveral ſorts of rays, which will paint their 
wective colours in that part of the drop, of which 
kt next the perpendicular 18 will be red, as being 
| refracted, and the reft, in order, above it. Now, 
s found by computation, that the greateſt m_ SEO 
1.2.) or EOP (drawing OP parallel toS E) under 
ich the moſt refrangible rays can come to the eye of 
pectator at O, is 40 deg. 17 min. and that the greateſt 
de FOP, under which the leaſt refrangible rays 
eto the eye at O, is 42 deg. 2 min, And ſo all the 
ticles of water within the difference of thoſe two 
gles EF, will exhibit, ſeverally, the various colours 
the priſm, and conſtitute the interior bow in the 
dud, 

If the beam go not out of the drop at G (fe. 1.) 
t is reflected (a ſecond time) to H, and is there 
acted in the direction HS, making the angle 8 Y A 
th the incident ray AN, it will paint on the part H 
e ſeveral colours of light, but in an inverſe order to 
e former, and more faint, by reaſon of the rays loſt 
the ſecond reflection. It has been found, alſo, that 
e leaſt angle SGO, or GOP (fig. 2.) under which 
e leut refrangible rays can come to the eye at O, after 
o refietions and two refractions, is 50 deg. 57 min. 
Is the leaſt angle HOP, under which the moſt refran- 
e rays can come to the eye in this caſe, is 54 deg, 
min, Whence all the colours of the exterior how 
de formed in the drops from G to H, which is the 
eadth of this bow, viz. 3 deg. 10 min, whereas the 
adth of the other, viz. EF, is but 1 deg. 45 min, 
nd the diſtance between the bows, viz. FG, is 8 deg. 
Mn, And ſuch would be the meaſure of the bows, 
Le the lun but a point; but ſince his body ſubtends 
unge of half a deg, it is evident, by ſo much each 
will be increaſed, and their diſtance diminiſhed, 
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To apprehend rightly the different affections of ths 
remarkable phænomenon, we mult attend to the follow s- 
ing particulars ; firſt, that though each bow be occa-. 
fioned by the retracted and reflected light of the turn 
falling on the drops of rain, yet neither of them is pro - 
duced by any rays falling on any part of the drop in4it- 
terently, but by thoſe only which fall on the ſurface of 
the drop BLG (Fg. 1.) in or about the point N, 
as the ray AN; thoſe which fall ncarer to B, or farther 
towards L, being unconcerned in this production, 

Secondly, The internal bow is produced by two 
refractions, and one reflection. The firſt reflection is 
of the incident rays extiemely near AN, by which they 
proceed from N to one common point or focus at F, 
from whence they are reflected to G, and are there a 
ſecond time refracted towards R, and produce the vari- 
ous colours of the ſaid bow. 

Thirdly, There is a neceſſity that ſeveral rays ſhould 
be refracted together to the point F (fig. 3.) that being 
refleted together from thence to G, they may there po 
out parallel, and ſo come in quantity ſufficient to excite 
the ſenſation of colours in a ſtrong and lively manner, 
Now thoſe rays, and thoſe only, which are incident on 
the globule about the point N, can do this, as will ap- 
pear from what follows ; for, 

Fourthly, The point F makes the arch QF a maxi- 
mum, or the diſtance Q F from the axis of the drop 
SQ. is greater than any other diſtance ftom whence any 
other rays nearer to the axis, as 8, S E, or tarther 
from it, as SH, SI, are reflected ; becauſe thoſe which 
are nearer after the firſt refraction tend to points in the 
axis produced more remote than that to which the ray 
SN tends; and, therefore, as their diſtance from the 
axis increaſes, ſo, likewiſe, will the diſtances of their 
points of reflexion QP, QO, till the ray becomes SN 
after which, the rays more remote from the axis, as SH, 
S1, are refracted towards the points X Y, which are 
nearer and nearer to the axis: and this occaſions the 
points of the reflection on the fartheſt ſide of the drop to 
decreaſe again from F towards Q. 

Fifthly, Hence it will neceſſarily happen, that ſome 
rays above and below the ray SN will fall upon the 
ſame point, as O or P on the fartheſt fide; and, for 
that reaſon, they will be ſo reflected from thence, as to 
go out of the drop by refraction parallel to each other, 
Thus, let SE below, and S H above the ray SN, be 
retracted both to one point O; from whence they will 
be reflected to M and L, and will there emerge parallel, 
it is true, but alone ; being diveſted of their intermedi- 
ate rays 5 N, which, going to a different point F, will 
be reflected in a different direction to G, and emerge on 
one ſide, and not between thoſe rays, as when they were 
incident on the drop. All which is evident from the 
hgure, 

SSixthly; As this will be the caſe of all the rays which 
are not indefinitely near to 8 N, it is plain, that being 
deprived of the intermediate rays, their denſity will be 
ſo far diminiſhed, as to render them ineffectual for ex- 
citing the ſenſation of colours; and they are therefore 


called inefficacious rays, in contradiſtinction to thoſe 


which enter the drop near SN, and which, having the 
ſame point F of reflection, are not ſcattered like the 
others, but emerge together at G, ſo as to conſtitute a 
beam GR of the ſame denſity with the incident beam SN, 
and therefore capable of exhibiting a vivid appearance 
of colours, and for this reaſon are called efficacious rays. 

Phenomena of the Raingow, The firſt is, that each 
is variegated with all the priſmatic colours. This is a 
neceſſary conſequence of the different refrangibility of 
the rays refracted and reflected in drops of falling rain. 
Let A (Plate LXXX. fig. 1.) be ſuch a drop, SN a 
ray entering it at N, which is refracted to F, from 
whence refracted to G, where; as it emerges, it is re- 
fracted into all the ſeveral forts of ravs of which it is 
compoſed, viz, G R, the leaſt refrangible or red- making 
ray, GO the orange, GY the yellow, G G the green, 
GB the blue, GI the indigo, and GV the violet, or 
molt refrangible ray. 

The truth of this may be eaſily proved by experiment, 
by ſuſpending a glaſs globe filled with water in the fun- 
ſhine, and viewing it in ſuch a poſition, that the * 
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SN will fall upon it, and emerge to the eye at A, under 
the ſeveral angles from S FR to SFV; which may be 
eaſily effected by letting the globe deſcend from A to G, 
by a ſtring going over a pulley. 

Hence, the ſecond phznomenon, viz. the circular 
form is accounted for, and, alſo, the third, aich is the 
breadth of the bow; ſor that will be equai to the angle 
ARG=RGV=19 45", where the ray as iizre emerges 
after one reflection. "Theſe particulars are repreſented 
more completely in fig. 2. where BGD is the red cir- 
cumference formed by the rotation of the ray A G, that 
can firlt come to the eye at A; and CgF is the violet 
arch formed by the leaft refrangible ray g A; after 
which the rays are all refracted below the eye. And 
thus, by the intermediate rays and colours, the whole 
interior bow is produced. 

The fourth phænomenon is the appearance of two 
bows. This follows from hence, that, after an efhica- 
cious ray of light SN, entering a drop oi rain, has been 
twice reflected on the fartheſt fide at F and H, it will 
emerge refracted into all its ſimple or conſtituent rays 
at G upon the upper fide of the drop, ſo as to make 
with the incipent ray the angle GYN, or SY A, 
= 54 10% if that ray be the violet fart, or moſt re- 
frangible ; but if it be of the red or leaſt refrangible 
ſort, then the ſaid angle is but 50% 58 8A. 

Therefore, all thoſe drops which are fo ſituated around 
the eye, that their moſt refrangible rays ſhall fall upon 
it, muſt with thoſe rays make an angle with the line AP 
paſſing through the eye parallel to the ſun's rays, viz. the 
angle GAP, equal to the angle SVA, or GAP = 54 10'. 
'T heſe rays, therefore, will every where exhibit a violet 
colour in the arch PG L. For the ſame reaſon, thoſe 
drops whoſe leaſt reſrangible rays fall upon the eye at A, 
make the angle g AP = 50 58; and fo the ray Ag, 
revolving about the axis AQ, will deſcribe the circular 
arch VI g K, which will exhibit the deef' ſt red; and all 
the drops between G and g will paint ie ſeveral other 
coloured peripheries, all which togethe will complete 
the exterior bow, 

The fifth phznomenon is the greater breadth of the 
exterior bow. Thus, if from 54 10'we ſubduct 509 58, 
we ſhall have 39 12'=G g the width of the outer 
bow; which, therefore, is almoſt twice as wide as the 
interior bow. 

The ſixth phænomenon is the diſtance between the 
two bows, which is thus determined: from the angle 
which the leaſt refrangible ray in the upper bow makes 
with the axis AP, viz. 50? 58', ſubtract the angle 


429 O which the moſt refrangible rays make therewith - 


in the lower bow, and the remainder 89 56 =g AF is 
the arch of diſtance between the bows, 

The ſeventh phænomenon is the inverſe order of the 
colours in the two bows, This follows from the con- 
trary parts of the drop on which the ray is incident, and 
from whence it emerges and is refrafted. Thus, be- 
cauſe the rays S N enter the upper part of the drop, and 
emerge from the lower, it is evident the rays refracted 
in this caſe (viz. in the interior bow) will have a ſitua- 
tion quite the reverſe of thoſe which enter on the lower 
part of the drop, and are refracted from the upper, as 
in the exterior bow, whoſe colours are violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange, and red; whilſt thoſe of 
the other are red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet ; counting from the upper parts downwards 
in both. 

The eighth phænomenon is the faintneſs of the ex- 
terior bow, in compariſon of the interior one. This is 
the conſequence of the rays being twice reflected within 
the drops which form the outer bow. They who make 
the experiment in a dark chamber, may wonder when 
they obſerve how large a part of the beam (that enters 
the globule at N) goes out at F, that there ſhould be 
enough in the remaining part F G to exhibit the colours 
ſo ſtrong and vivid in the firſt bow as they appear; but 
then, conſidering how much of this reſidual ray is re- 
fracted at G, it is rather a wonder how the very ſmall 
part reflected to H, ſhould there, when refracted, be in 
quently ſufficient to excite any diſtinct ideas of colours 
at all. 

The ninth phænomenon is, that ſometimes more than 
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| third reflection only, much leſs would it 


| | bits the phznomenon of an iris, by the refraQtion of be 


ſometimes obſerved in a much agitated ſea, when 


| being only little watery pellicles bloated with a, © 
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two bows appear; as in a very black 

obſerved four, and a faint ws hoe ay 
this happens rarely, Now, theſe ſpurious "ay , 
call them, cannot be formed in the manner ty 
principal bows are, that is, by refraction after * 
fourth, fifth, &c. reftaction; for the beam i; 1 


too weak to exhibit colours by refraction, even al 
tr 


fi " 
or fifth. Beſides, though after a third md fe 


flection of the rays they ſhould be ſu y 
ſhewing their — * the bows made et 
not appear at the ſame time with the other tuo ; 
the ſame part of the heavens, but in the rain d 
and the ſun, and muſt be viewed by the ſpectio 
turned towards the ſun, and not from it 25 * 
other caſe. + i 

The tenth phænomenon, is the appear 
bows in that part of the heavens ps 8 
This neceſſarily happens from the incident and ene 
ray being both on one ſide of the drop, for it is e, 
that in order to fee the colours, we muſt look oy 
part againft which the ſun ſhines. , 

The eleventh phænomenon is, that they never: 
but when and where it rains. This is deus 
affords a ſufficient plenty of drops, or aqueous (pheru 
proper to reflect and refract the light fit for this pu | 
which cannot be done without a requiſite ſize 105 
and diſpoſition of the particles, which the vapour oft 
cloud does not admit, and therefore clouds alone all 
no ſuch appearance, 

The twelfth phæ nomenon is the dimenſion « 
bows. This is determined eaſily, for continuing t 
axis AP to Q the center of the bows, we hay 
ſemidiameter of each bow in the angle QA g, or Q4( 
the double of which gives the angles which the wh 
diameters of the bows ſubtend, and are therefore 
meaſure of their magnitude, 

The thirteenth phænomenon is, the altitude d 
bow above the horizon, or ſurface of the earth, T) 
is equal to the angle GAT, which may be taken hy 
quadrant, or it may be known for any time by hay 
given the ſun's altitude, which is equal to the ang 
TAQ which therefore ſubdued from the conf 
angles QAF, ar QAY, will always leave the a 
of the apparent height of the bow. 

Lunar RAI BOW. The moon ſometimes alſo eit 


rays in drops of rain in the night-time. 
Ariſtotle ſays, he was the Aſt that ever obſerved | 
and adds, that it is never viſible, but at the time 
full moon, | 
The lunar iris has all the colours of the ſolar, ol 
fainter, 
' Marine RalN BOw, the ſea-bow, is a phænomen 


wind, ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, cant 
them aloft; ſo that the rays of the ſun are reir 
&c. as in a common ſhower, - 

F. Bourzes, in Phil. Tranſ. obſerves, that there 2 
ſcarce above two colours diſtinguiſhable, a dark yello 
on the ſide next the ſun, and a pale green on the q 
ſite ſide, But there are ſometimes twenty or thirty « 
them ſeen together, They appear at noon-day, and! 
a poſition oppoſite to that of the common bow, the co 
cave ſide being turned upwards. | 

There is a kind of white colourleſs rainbow whic 
Mentzelius and others ſaw at noon-day. M. Marten 
in his fourth Eſſaie de Phyſique, ſays, they are forn 
in miſts, as the others are in ſhowers ; having oblers 
ſeveral of them both after ſun-riſing and in & 
night. 

The want of colours in theſe is owing to the er 
ceeding tenuity of the veſicles of the vapour, vi 
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rays of light undergo but little refraction in 5 


x air into them. ence, the rays are refle 
pounded, as they come. 
Rohault mentions coloured rainbows on the! 
formed in the morning dew. ter U 
RAISER, in building, a board ſet on edge unde 
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foreſide of a ſtep, &c. RAISING 
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NAlstN G, in the menage, one of the three action; 


- a horſe's lege; the other two being the ſtay and the 


of 
Re and Pic, reaſon-pieces, in architecture, are 
ects that 
unc heons. : 
Per iSING, called in the ſhops paſſulæ and uvæ, are 
ns uit of the vine ſuffered to remain on the tr2e till 
* ly ripened, and then dried either in the lun, or 
f litional heat of the oven. Grapes of every 

ved in this manner, are by authors called 
and are accordingly diſtinguiſhed in ſeveral 
ding to the ſpecies of grape. What we have 
differ, as they are better or worſe dried, and 
led raifins under different additional denomi- 


b. the ade 
Lin * preiet 
Mulæ, 
dds ACCO 
at weſent 
are all cal 


1 ens, 
nat! 


The difference between raiſins dried in the ſun, and 
thoſe dried in ovens, is very conſiderable and obvious, 
The former are Iweet and plcafant, the others have 1 
whitiſhneſs and a latent acidity with the ſweetneſs that 
ders them much leſs agreeable. The raifin of the 

and what we call jar raiſins, from their being 
.mporeed in earthen jars, are all of the former kind, 
i! it is always underſtood, that ſuch, and not theſe 
died in ovens, are to be uſed in medicine, 

The finett raiſins are thoſe in ſome places called 
Damaſcus and jube raifins ; theſe are the fruit of the 
vitis Damaſcena, and are diſtinguiſhable from the others 
by their largeneſs and figure; they are flat and wrinkled 
en the ſurface, ſoft and juicy within, near an inch long, 
and ſemi-pellucid, when held againſt a good light; 
they have an agreeable vinous tafte, and, when treſh 
and growing on the bunch, are of the ſize and ſhape of 
+ large olive, The common raiſins are the fruit of 
ſeveral ſpecies of grape, which are better or worſe, ac- 
cording as they have been more or leſs carefully cured, 

The Greeks called raifins ſtaphulæ, and diſtinguiſhed 
them into two kinds; but this not according to their 
different ſpecies, but to their different manner of being 
dried, "The one kind, when ripe, were cut off from the 
vine and immediately dried in the ſun; theſe they called 
ſtaphylæ thelopeuthæſæ, and the other kind were ſuch 
as were not taken off the vine, but only had the ſtalks 
of the bunch cut half through, and tied hard round 
with a thread, and were ſo fe to dry on the tree. 
Theſe they called, by way of diſtinction from others, 
ur or ſtaphylæ patethæſæ. but the difference is not 
worth attending to, the raiſin being the ſame, which 
ever method was taken, The common way of drying 
grapes for raiſins, at preſent, is to tie two or three 
buuches of them firmly together, while yet on the vine, 
and dip them into a hot lixivium of wood-afhes, with a 
little oil of olive in it. This diſpoſes them to ſhrink 
and wrinkle, and after this oy are left in the vine 
three or four days ſeparated on ſtalks in an horizontal 
ſituation, and then dried in the ſun at leiſure, after cut 
from the tree. 

All the kinds of raiſins which have the ſame virtues, 
are all nutritive and balſamic, but are very ſubject to 
fermentation with juices of any kind; and hence, when 
eiten immoderately, often bring on cholics. They are 
allowed to be attenuant, and are given in caſes where the 
humours are too thick and viſcid, and they are ſaid to 
be very good in nephritic complaints; they are, how- 
ever, too familiar in our foods to be much regarded as a 
medicine. They are an ingredient indeed in our pectoral 
Cecoctions, and in ſome other medicines of that inten- 
tion; in which caſes, as alſo in all others where aſtrin- 
geney is not required of them, they ſhould have the 
tones taken out. They are uſed in ſome compoſitions 
rather with an intent of taking off the nauſeous taſte of 
her ingredients, than of doing any real ſervice them- 
lelves, 
| RAITING, or RATING, the laying of flax, hemp, 
timber, &c. when green, in a pond or running water, 
to ſeaſon and prepare it for future uſes, 

RAKE of a Ship, is all that part of her hull which 
langs over both ends of her keel. That which is before, 
called the fore-rake, or rake-forward ; and that part 
v"1ch is at the ſetting on of the ſtern- poſt, is called the 
Taxe-att, or afterward, 
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lie under the beams, and over the potts or 
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RAK R of ths Rudi, is the hindermoſt part of it. 

RARING- TABL E., Or N AK ED=- 1 AB, 41105 2 
architects, is a member hollowed in the {ſquare of a 
pedeſtal, &c. ; 

RALLYING, in a war, re-aſſembling or calline 
together troops broken and put tO flight. 5 5 

| XI. in zoology, the male of the theep kind. See 
the article Suu EP, 

RAM, in aitronomy, the ſame with Aries. Sce Ages, 

Pattering RAM, in antiquity, a military engine uſed 
to batter and beat down the walls of places beſieged, 

The battering ram was of two torts, the one rude 
and plain, the other compound. The former ſeems ty 
have been no more than a great beam which the foldicrs 
bore on their arms and ſhoulders, and with one en of it 
by main torce aflailed the wall, "The compound ram is 
thus def: Tribe] by Joſephus: it is a vatt beam, like the 
maſt of a ſhip, ſtrengthened at one end with a head of 
iron, ſomething; reſembling that of a ram, whence it 
took its name, his was hung by the middle with 
ropes to another beam, which lay acrots two poſts ; 
and hanging thus equally balanced, it was by « ore.t 
number of men drawn backwards and puſhed forwards 
ſtriking the wall with its iron head. 

Plutarch informs us, that Mark Anthony, in the 
Parthian war, made uſe of a ram fourſcore fect long: 
and Vit. uvius tells us, that they were ſometimes an 
hundred and fix, and ſometimes an hundred and twenty 
feet in length; and to this perhaps the force and 
ſtrength, of the engine was in a great meaſure owins, 
The ram was managed at one time by a whole centur: 
of ſoldiers, and they being ſpent, were ſeconded b 
another century, ſo that it played continually without 
any intermiſſion. 

Ram's-HeAD, in a ſhip, is a great block belonging 
to the fore and main halliards. It has three ſhivers in 
it, into which the halliards are put, and in a hole at the 
end of it ure recved the ties. 

RAM, DAN, a ſolemn ſeaſon of faſting among the 
Mohometans, kept in the ninth month of the Arabic 
year, T\. is faſt conſiſts in abſtaining from meat and 
drink, and from lying with their wives each day, from 
the riſing of the ſun till the ſtars appear; and is of ſuch 
ſtrict obligation, that none are excuſed from it; for the 
ſick, and all others who cannot obſerve it in this month, 
are obliged to faſt another entire month inſtead of it. 
So ſuperſtitious are the Mahometans in the obſervance 
of this Lent, that they dare not waſh their mouths, or 
even ſwallow their ſpittle. The men are, indeed, allowed 
to bathe themſelyes, on condition they do not plunge 
the head under water, leſt ſome drops enter by the mouth 
or e.rs, &c. but as for the women, they are ſtrictly 
forbid bathing, for fear of taking in water at the puden- 
dum. However, they frequently feaſt all night. The 
Mahometans call this month holy, and believe that as 
long as it laſts, the gates of paradiſe are open, and thoſe 
of hell ſhut. 

RAMAGE, the boughs or branches of trees. 

RAMIFICATION, the production of boughs or 
branches, or of figures reſembling branches. 

RAMMER, an inſtrument uſed for driving down 
ſtones or piles into the ground ; or for beating the 
earth, in order to render it more ſolid for a foundation. 

RAMMER of 4 Gun, the gun-ſtick; a rod uſed in 
charging of a gun, to drive home the powder, as alſo 
the ſhot and the wad, which keeps the ſhot from rolling 
out. The rammer of a great gun is uſed for the ſame 
purpoſe. It has a round piece of wood at one end, and 
the other is uſually rolled in a piece of ſheep-ſkin, fitted 
to the bore of the piece, and is uſed to clear her after 
ſhe has been diſcharged, which is called ſponging the 

iece. 

RAMPANT, in heraldry, a term applied to a lion, 
leopard, or other beaſt that ſtands on his hind legs, and 
rears up his fore feet in the poſture of climbing, ſhew- 
ing only half his face, as one eye, &c. It is different 
from ſaliant, in which the beaſt ſeems ſpringing forward, 
as if making a ſally. 

RAMPART, in fortification, is an clevation of earth 
round a place capable of reſiſting the cannon of an 
enemy; and formed into baſtions, curtins, &c. 

4 X A rampart 
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A rampart ought to be ſloped on both ſides, and to 
be broad enough to allow room for the marching of 
wagyons and cannon, beſide that allowed for the parapet, 
which is raiſed on it: its thickneſs is generally about 
ten or twelve fathoms, and its height not above three, 
which is ſufficient to cover the houſes from the battery 
of the cannon, The rampart is encompaſſed with a 
ditch, and is ſometimes lined or fortified on the inſide, 
otherwiſe it has a berme. See the article BzRME. 

Upon the rampant ſoldiers continually keep guard, 
and pieces of artillery are planted there for the defence of 
the place. 

RAMPART, in civil architecture, is uſed for the ſpace 
left between the wall of a city, and the next houſes, 

RAMPION, in botany. See PhHyTEUMA. 

RANCID, denotes a fatty ſubſtance that is become 
rank or muſty ; or has contracted an ill ſmell by being 
kept cloſe. 

RANDIA, in botany, an evergreen ſhrub, riſing to 
the height of ten or twelve feet, and covered with a 
whitiſh bark; the branches come out oppoſite from the 
ſide of the ſtalk, each pair croſſing the other, The 
leaves are of a thick conſiſtence, about an inch long, 
and three quarters broad, a little indented at the top, 
and placed by pairs ſtanding on ſhort foot: ſtalks; at the 
joints immediately under the leaves, are produced two 
ſhort ſpines ſtanding oppoſite, The flowers are produced 
from the ſide of the branches, they each ate ſmall, 
white, and tubuloſe, with the limb divided lightly into 
five parts, and contain five ſhort filaments, topped with 
oblong antheræ. The fruit is an oval berry, having a 
brittle ſhell under a thin ſkin, containing one cell, 
which incloſes many compreſſed, orbiculated, cartilagi- 
nous ſeeds, ſurrounded with a black pulp. This plant 
is propagated by feeds, but, being a native of the Weſt- 
Indies, it requires a hot-houſe to preſerve it in this 
climate, 

RANDOM Snor, in gunnery, is a ſhot made when 
the muzzle of a gun is raited above the horizontal line, 
and is not deſigned to ſhoot directly, or point-blank, 

The utmoſt random of any piece is about ten times as 
far as the bullet will go point-blank. The bullet will 
go fartheſt when the piece is mounted to about 452 
above the level range. See the article GUNNERY. . 

RANGE, in gunnery, the path of a bullet, or the 
line it deſcribes from the mouth of the piece to the 
point where it lodges. If the piece lie in a line parallel 
to the horizon, it is called the right or level range : if 
it be mounted to 459, it is ſaid to have the utmoſt range, 
all others being oo and 459 are called the intermediate 
ranges. 5 

RANGER, a ſworn officer of a foreſt, appointed 
by the king's letters patent, whoſe buſineſs is to walk 
through his charge, to drive back the deer out of the 

urlieus, &c. and to preſent all treſpaſſes within his 
uriſdiction at the next foreſt-court. 

RANGES, in a ſhip, two pieces of timber that go 
acroſs from ſide to ſide; the one on the forecaſtle, a little 
abaft the foremaſt, and the other in the beak-head, be- 
fore the wouldings of the bowſprit. 

RANGING, in war, diſpoſing the troops in the 
order proper for an engagement, or for marching. 

RANGING, in building, ſignifies running fſtrart, when 
the ſides of a work do not break into angles. 

RANK, the order or place allotted a perſon, ſuitable 
to his quality or merit, 

RANK, in war, is a row of ſoldiers, placed fide by fide. 

RANSOM, a ſum of money paid for the redemption 
of a ſlave, or for the liberty of a priſoner of war. 

In our law-books, ranſom is alſo uſed for a ſum paid 
for the pardon of ſome great offence, and to obtain the 
offender's liberty, 

RANT), in the drama, an extravagant, unnatural], 
and improbable flight of paſſion. 

RANULA, or Rana, in medicine, a tumour under 
the tongue, which, like a ligature, hinders a child from 
ſpeaking or ſucking. | 

T he matter contained in theſe tumours is various, it 
being ſometimes a tenacious and mucous lymph, fome- 
times a thick and purulent matter, and fometimes of a 


| hard and ſtony conſiſtence. 


| 
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The ſafeſt method of cure, according to Ha, 
to turn the tongue upwards, and to make 3 ws 
inciſion through the tumour, in order to ditch i 
included matter; aſter which you may detergeę or 
the remaining tunic with honey of roſes ſharpen 
ſpirits of vitrio], and then the cure may be eaſily Com 
pleted with a mixture of oil and ſugar, Sometimes «+. 
tubercle breaks of itſelf, and then you mutt deterge 5 
heal the ulcer as before, as 

RANUNCULUS, crowfoot, in botany, a genus cf 
plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of five obtuſe petals u ; 
{mall ungues, each having an open nectarium Pe 
the claws ; the filaments are numerous, about half the 
length of the petals, and terminated by erect, oblon» 
obtuſe, twin antheræ: there is no pericarpium ; butt“ 
ſeeds, which are irregular and numerous, are cone. 
to the receptacle by very ſhort peduncles. FE 

Botaniſts enumerate divers ſpecies belonging to this 
genus, but the oriental ſorts are molt admired and cult. 
vated in our gardens, as few flowers equal them, che- 
in richneſs or colour, or for the variety and beautify 
mixture of their tints. They are natives of Turke, 
Arabia, and Perſia, from whence they have been im. 
ported into Europe. | 

A good ranunculus may be diſtinguiſhed by the fol. 
lowing properties: 1. The ſtalk or ſtem ſtraight, erect, 
ſtrong, well proportioned, and ſurmounted by a flower 
well diſpoſed and ſtanding evenly. 2. The flower la i 
well turned, full like a roſe, and the petals cupping dr 
bending into a ſemicircle. 3. The petals bright, thick 
and large enough to hide the ſtyle. 4. The colour. 
with which the petals are diſtinguiſhed, ſhould be dil. 
poſed in even, ſtraight, and diftinct lines, without mix. 
ing or running into each other. The particular colours 
that moſt ſet off a flower, are an agreeable mixture of 
gold and ruby, or brown; ſtripes of violet, or tyrian; 
purple or white, edged with vermilion, blue, or black, 
If all theſe properties meet in a ranunculus, it may then 
be pronounced a perfect flower; but as this perfection is 
rather to be wiſhed for than expected ; and as a ranun- 
culus that has two or three of theſe properties, may be 
reckoned a fine flower, it may therefore be worthy the 
eſteem of the curious. 

This beautiful flower is either increaſed by of-{es 
from the roots, or by ſowing its ſeeds: the belt (gil 
for the ranunculus is a good rich loam, not very ſtrong, 
taken from the ſurface of a common, and well mixed 
with cow-dung, at leaſt a year before it is wanted; 
the depth which this ſhould be laid in beds, where they 
are intended to blow, ſhould be about three feet deep, 
which ſhould be elevated fix or eight inches above the 
common ſurface, if the place is naturally wet, 'other- 
wiſe the fibres would rot. 

When the earth in the beds is ſettled, and the ſeaſon 
for planting is come, which is from the middle of 
October to the latter end of November, the roots ſhould 
be placed about two inches in depth, obſerving to place 
them with their crowns upright, and at about fix inches 
aſunder, and afterwards levelling- the ſurface of the 
earth. In December, the buds will appear above ground, 
when a ſprinkling of freſh earth over the beds will be ot 
ſervice; and they ſhould be arched over with hoops 
covered with mats in bad weather, In the ſpring, the 
flower-ſtems will appear, when the earth between tne 
plants ſhould be ſtirred, which will deſtroy the wers 
and ſtrengthen the bloom. 

When the flowers and leaves are decayed, the roots 
ſhould be taken up and cleaned of the earth which may 
adhere to them, and after being dried in the ſhace, tte) 
ſhould be reſerved in a dry room till the following 
autumn, which is the ſeaſon for planting them again. 

Thoſe curious floriſts who are deſirous of new valette, 
endeavour to do fo by ſaving feed from thoſe ranuncu 3” 
which are ſemi- double, thoſe that are very double rarely 
producing any; for this purpoſe, ſuch ſemi-double one. 
ſhould be pitched upon as have the fineſt and brichtes 
colours: being prepared with the ſeed, the feaion '0t 
ſowing it is in the ſpring or Auguſt, the latter ales. 
to be preferred; for if they are well protected from he 
rains and froſts, they will be much ſtronger than tho'? 


ſown in the ſpring ; after which, all the trouble wil » 
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pots or boxcs of ſeedlings well watered, and 


the 

the leaves decay, the roots ate to be taken up, 
0 " ved till the ſeaſon for planting, when they 
0 ended as before directed for the old roots. The 
7 , coal the foriſt will reap the fruits of his labour, 
. - new flowers will then appear, and, in all probability, 
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his curioſity with their beauty; and by this 
of ſowing the teeds every year, he will not only 
nis flock of roots, but alſo raile new beauties, 


nen may be greatly mended by changing the ſeeds 
f „bel ground ; it will alſo be neceſſary to take away 
by | he earth out of the beds, in which the roots were 
: un the preceding year, and put in freſh, if it is in- 
2 el that the ranunculuſes are to be planted there 
„ un, otherwiſe they will not thrive near ſo well. 
be 5 \PE, a ſpecies of braſſica, or cabbage, deſcribed 
4 authors under the name of the napus ſylveſtris and 
| eius ſylveſtris. ; 
's This plant is much cultivated for feeding cattle in 
” «ral counties of England. The ſeaſon for ſowing is 
* dt the middle of June, and the plants afterwards 
l wand be hoed out as practiſed with turneps, with the 
' -7rence only of leaving them much nearer together. 
£ As this plant is ſo hardy as not to be deſtroyed by 
oft, it is of great ſervice in hard winters for feeding 
4 hep; for when the ground is ſo hard frozen as that the 


;zneps are run 


irneps cannot be taken up, theſe plants may be cut off 
5 ra ſupply : they will alſo afford late food, aſter the 


to ſeed; and if it is afterwards permitted 


1 i land for ſeed, it will pay extremely well, for from 
7 de {ec is drawn an oil, called rape-oil, which is uſed 
ry © the woollen manufactures, and, in the materia 
4 welica, is eſteemed attenuant, cordial, and ſudorific. 

: Rape, in law, the having carnal knowledge of a wo- 
+ 2n by force and againſt her will. 

r Rare of the For, a treſpaſs committed in a foreſt by 
5 violence. ; ; 8 

s. Rare, is alſo a name given to the diviſion of a 
5 ounty, and ſometimes means the ſame as a hundred, 
fy and at other times ſignifies a diviſion conſiſting of ſeveral 
* undreds ; thus Sutlex is divided into fix rapes, every 
; ne of which, beſides its hundreds, has a caſtle, a river, 
ud a foreſt, belonging to it. 

0 The like parts in other counties are called tithings, 
i athes, or wapentakes. 

j RaPr, alſo ſignifies the ſtalks of the cluſters of grapes, 
0 hen dried and ſreed from the fruit. This is uſed in 
E making vinegar, 


RAPHANUS, the radiſh, in botany. See Raps. 


ul RAPIER, formerly ſignified a long, old-faſhioned 
l broad (word, ſuch as thoſe worn by the common ſoldiers; 
6 but it now denotes a ſmall ſword, as contradiſtinguiſhed 


trom a back ſword. 


* RAPINE, in law, taking away another's goods, &c. 


openly and by violence. 


of 


14 RAPISTRUM, in botany, the ſame with crambe. 
1 de the article CRAMBE. 
0 RAPTURE, an eeſtaſy or tranſport of mind. 
RAPUNTIUM, the cardinal-flower, in botany, a 
1 nus of plants, whoſe flower is monapetalous and 
* J ghtly ringent; the tube is long, cylindrical, and a 
N Ittle curved ; the limb is cut into fhve ſegments, two of 
8 which form the upper lip, and are leſs than the three 
* lower ones, which compoſe the under lip: the ſtamina 
1s ae ave ſubulated filaments, the length of the tube, 
topped with oblong antheræ, joined in a cylindrical form 
ts q top, but paning five parts at their baſe : the fruit 
> att Oval Capſule openi 
hy fat Fax 4 pening at top, and contains many 
1s KARE, in phyſics, denotes a body that is very 
bs Ne parts of which are at a great diſtance from 
4 one another, and containing but little matter under a 
's er Ceal of bulk. And thus it ſtands oppoſed to 
y «nie, 
25 2 corpuſcular philoſophers, as the Epicureans, 
ll endifts, Newtonians, &c. aſſert that ſome bodies 
or ET Bag others, by virtue of a great quantity of 
3 590 included between their pores. The Carteſians 
ie that it only conſiſts in a greater quantity of materia 
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included in its pores; and, laſtly, the Peripa- 


that rarity is a new quality ſuperinduced. 
2 


RAT 


upon a body, without any dependance either on vacuity 
or ſubtile matter. 

RAREFACTION, Rarea#%o, in phyſics, the act 
whereby 4 body is rendered rare, It 15 oppoſed 10 C 
denſation. 

The degree to which the air is rarihable exceeds all 
imagination. Sce the article Alx. 

RASANT, or RZ AN r, in fortification, Raſant- 
flank, or line, is that part of the curtin or Rank whence 
the ſhot exploded raſe, or glance, along tic {utlace of 
the oppolite baſtion, 

RASH, in medicine, an eruption u on the kin, 
thrown out in fevers or ſurſcits, 

RASP, a rank fort of file. 

RASPBERRY-Bvsn, in botany, a ſpecies of rubus; 
the root is perennial, and divided into ſeveral branches 
irom which ariſe ſeveral annual ſtalks, about fix {oe 
high, armed with thorns: the leaves are like thote of 


green above, but whitiſh underneath : the flowers are 
white, and conſiſt of hve petals, ditpoted in the form of 
a roſe; and the cup is divided into five parts, from the 
center of which the piſtil ariſes, ſurrounded with many 
{tamina, which is aiterwards ſucceeded by a well known 
fruit, of a white or red colour, 

The raſpberry is commonly propagated by ſuckers, 
which ſhould be planted about two feet aſunder in the 
rows, and hve feet row from row; they like a good 
ſtrong freſh ſoil. In autumn, thoſe ſhoots which pro- 
duced the fruit will decay, when they ſhould be taken 
oft, and a few of the ſtrongeſt young ſhoots preſerved, 
for bearing the ſucceeding year; cutting out all thoſe 
that are weak, and digging between the rows in winter, 
which is all the management they require, 

RAT), in zoology, the Engliſh name of fevcral fpecics 
of the mus kind; as the common-rat, the ground-rat, 
and the water-rat, 

RaT-Taits, or es, in the manege, ſignify hard 
callous ſwellings upon the hinder legs, under the hough, 
running along the ſinew. 

A horle is called rat-tail, when he has no hair upon 
his tail. | 

RATAFIA, a fine ſpirituous liquor, prepared from 
the kernels, &c. of ſeveral kinds of fruit, particularly 
of cherries and apricots. 

RATCH, or RAsH, in clock-work, a fort of wheel 
having twelve fangs which ſerve to lift up the detents 
every hour, and make the clock ſtrike. See CLock. 

RATCHATS, in a watch, are the ſmall teeth at 
the bottom of the fuſce, or barrel, which ſtops it in wind- 


ing up. 

RATE, a ſtandard, or proportion, by which cither 
the quantity or value of a thing is adjuſted, 

RATE of a Ship of Mar, is its order, degree, or di- 
ſtinction, as to magriitude, burden, &c. The rate is 
uſually accounted by the length and breadth of the gun- 
deck, the number of tons, and the number of men and 
guns the veſſel carries. Of theſe there are fix rates. A 
firſt rate man of war has its gun-deck from 159 to 174 
feet in length, and from 44 to 50 feet broad; it contains 
from 1313 to 1882 tons, has from 756 to 800 men, and 
carries from 96 to 100 guns. Second rate ſhips have 
their gun-decks from 153 to 165 feet long, and from 4x 
to 46 broad ; they contain from 1086 to 1482 tons, and 
carry from 524 to 640 men, and from 84 to go guns. 
Third rates have their gun-decks from 140 to 158 fect 
in length, from 37 to 42 feet broad; they contain from 
871 to 1262 tons; carry from 389 to 476 men, and 
from 64 to 80 guns, Fourth rates arc in length on their 
gun-decks from 118 to 146 feet, and from 29 to 38 
broad, they contain from 443 to 915 tons; carry from 
226 to 346 men, and from 48 to bo guns, Fifth rates 
have their gun-decks from 100 to 120 feet long, and 
from 24 to 31 broad; they contain from 259 to 542 tons, 
and carry from 145 to 190 men, and from 25 to 44 guns, 
Sixth rates have their gun-decks from 87 to 95 ſcet long, 
and from 22 to 25 broad; they contain from t52 to 
256 tons, carry from 50 to 110 men, and from 16 to 
24 guns. 

It is to be obſerved, that the new built ſhips are much 
larger, as well as better than the old ones of the ſame 

Tate; 
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rate; whence the double numbers all along: the larger 


of which cxpreſs the proportions of the new- built ſhigs, 
as the leſs thoſe of the old ones, 

RATTEEN, or RATTEN, in commerce, a thick 
woollen fluff, quilled, woven on a loom with four 
treddles, like ſerges and other ftufrs that have the 
whale or quilling. 

RATIFICATION, Ratiſicatio, an act approving of, 
and conhrming ſomething done by another in our name, 

RATIO, in arithmetic and geometry, is that relation 
of homogeneous things which determines the quantity of 
one from the quantity of another, without the interven- 
tion of a third, 

Two numbers, lines, or quantities, A and B, be- 
ing propoſed, their relation one to another may be 
conſidered under one cf theſe two heads: 1. How much 
A exceeds B, or B excceds A; and this is found by 
taking A from B, or B from A, and is called arith- 
metic reaſon or ratio. 2. Or how many times, and 
parts of a time, A contains B, or B contains A; and 
this is called geometric reaſon or ratio; (or, as Euclid 
defines it, it is the mutual habitude, or reſpect, of two 
magnitudes of the ſame kind, according to quantity ; 
that is, as to how often the one contains, or is contained 
in the other) and is found by dividing A by B, or 
B by A; and here note, that that quantity which is re- 
ferred to another quantity, is called the antecedent of 
the ratio; and that to which the other is referred, is 
called the conſequent of the ratio; as, in the ratio of A 
to B, A is the antecedent, and B the conſequent. 
Therefore any quantity, as antecedent, divided by any 
quantity as a conſequent, gives the ratio of that ante- 
cedent to the conſequent. 


Thus the ratio of A to B is 1 but the ratio of B to A 


1 a ' N 8 
is I'5 and, in numbers, the ratio of 12 to 4 is _ =% 
or triple; but the ratio of 4 to 12 is _— 7 or ſub- 
triple. 


And here note, that the quantities thus compared, 
muſt be of the ſame kind; that is ſuch, which, by 
multiplication, may be made to exceed one the other, 
or as theſe quantities are ſaid to have a ratio between 
them, which, being multiplied, may be made to exceed 
one another, Thus a line, how ſhort ſoever, may be 
multiplied, that is produced ſo long as to exceed in 
length any given right line, and coniequently theſe may 
be compared together, and the ratio expreſled: but as a 
line can never, by any multiplication whatever, be made 
to have breadth, that is, to be made equal to a ſuper- 
ficies, how ſmall ſoever; theſe can therefore never be 
compared together, and conſequently have no ratio or 
reſpect one to another, according to quantity ; that is, as 
to how often the one contains, or is contained in another. 

RATIOCINATION, KRatiecinatio, the act of rea- 
ſoning. 

RATION, or RArlAx, in the army, a portion of 
ammunitien, bread, drink, and forage, diſtributed to 
cach ſoldier in the army, for his daily ſubſiſtence, &c. 

The horſe have rations of hay and oats when they 
cannot go out to forage, The rations of bread are re- 
gulated by weight. The ordinary ration of a foot ſoldier 
is a pound and a half of bread per day. The officers have 
ſeveral rations, according to their quality and the number 
of attendants they are obliged to keep. When the ration 
is augmented on occaſions of rejoicing, it is called a 
double ration, The ſhips crew have alſo their rations 
or allowances of biſcuit, pulſe, and water, proportioned 
according to their ſtock. 

RATIONAL, reaſonable, 

RATIONAL is alſo applied to integral, fractional, and 
mixed numbers: thus we fay, rational fractions, rational 
integer, and rational mixt number; that is, ſuch frac- 
tions, integers, &c. as are parts of unity. 

RATIONAL Horizon, that whoſe plane is conceived 
to paſs through the center of the earth, 

RATIONALE, a ſolution or account of the principles 


of ſome opinion, action, hypotheſis, phanomenon, or 
the like, 
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RAT LINES, or, as the ſcamen call they PP 
thoſe lines which make the ladder ſteps Wy. 2 
throuds and puttocks, hence calicd the raj... * 
ſhrouds. TAI 


RATTLE-:NAKE, Cretalaphorns, in 2 ak.” 


genus of ſerpents, having ſcuta that cover the 155 1 
under-ſurſace of the body and tail, and having ..* . 
tremity of the body terminated by a kind a of 
formed of a ſeries of urceolacd articulations, Which ' * 
moveable, ard make a noiſe. "= - 

Of this ſerpent, there are two ſpecies, the 516... _ r 
with the ſcuta of the abdomen a hundied ar} Ves 7 
two, of the tail twenty-one; and the leiler rate ihe 
having the ſcuta of the abdomen a hundred and {uv 8 
hve, of the tail twenty-eight, "The larger is 19 Fu 
terrible, and, at its full growth, a very large fers | 
growing to eight feet in length, with a Proportion, ah 
thicknels : the head is large, broad, deprefieg, aud g fall 
pale brown: the iris of the eye is rcd; the back i; .; Wh 
brown colour, with an admixture of a ruddy ye!lgy * 
variegated with a great many irregular tranfverſe . too 
a deep black; the belly is of a palith blue: the 80d are 
of a firm, and as it were of a horny ſubltance, 4 | 
brown colour, compoſed of a number of cells, yy, cat 
are articulated one within another, which articy]z;,, cip 
being very looſe, the included points ſtrike aozin + pri 
inner ſurtace of the rings they are admitted into, ard the 
make that rattling noife, when the ſerpent vibrate, 
ſhakes its tail, 'I his ſerpent is frequent in the wogds, arr 
America: the bite is fatal, but it is eaſy to avoid it, 8 kid 
creature being ſluggiſh, moving flowly, never attackin cep 
a man unleſs provoked, and giving notice before it he tai; 
by ſhaking its rattle, ex 

The letter ſpecies of this ſerpent grows to about e i is | 
feet in length, and in molt particulars is like the m vn 
one, and its bite is equally miſchicvous. of! 

RATTLE-SNAKE-Roet, the ſame with the Seneq, kn 
ſpecies of the polygala. Sce the article PoLyGata, bot 

RAUCEDO, hoarſeneſs, in medicine. S$ce a 
article HOARSENESS, con 

RAVELIN, in fortification, was anciently a fl the 
baſtion, placed in the middle of a curtin; but nos ter; 
detached work compoſed only of two faces, which 1" « 
make a ſaliant angle, without any flanks, and raiſed be tog 
fore the curtin on the counterſcarp of the place, e 
ravelin is a triangular work, reſembling the point of int 
baſtion, with the flanks cut oft. the 

RAVEN, in ornithology, a ſpecies of the cor de 
of the bigneſs of a common hen, of a black colour, wil ** 
a blue back: the head is ſmall, depreſſed on the crown Wn = 
and flatted on both ſides: the eyes are large, brig 
and piercing; the beak is conſiderably long, and ſome. ho! 
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what ridged on the back, and ſharp at the point. 
RAVISHMENT, in law, denotes an unlawful 
ſeducing either of a woman, or an heir that is in wats: 
ſometimes it is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe as a rape. 
RAUVOLFIA, in botany, a genus of plants, wh! 
flower is monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped ; the tuve 
cylindrical and globoſe at the baſe, and the Jimb is ©: 
vided into five roundiſh emarginated ſegments. Ie 
fruit is a ſubgloboſe, unilocular drupe, containing 4 
bilocular nut, convex at the baſe, and deprellcd at tus 
top. g | 
RAY, in optics, a beam of light, omitted from 
radiant, or luminous body. See the article L1GHT. 1 
RAYONANT), or Croſs RAYONANT, in heraldry, 
one which has rays of glory behind it, darting out it 
the center to all the quarters of the eſcutcheon. 
RE, in grammmar, an inſeparable particle added, . 
the beginning of words, to double, or otherwile mes“ . 
their meaning; as in re- action, remove, re-expor', «*: 


REACH, in the ſea-language, ſignifies the ene 
between any two points of land, lying nearty in 48 L 
line ; 

. * In 

RE-ACTION, in phyſiology, the reſiſtance mi. 
by all bodies to the action or impulſe of others, | * 4 
deavour to change its ſtate, whether of motion of Fn. . 


See the articles ACTION and MOTION. 1 

REALISTS, Realiſtæ, a ſect of ſchool philoſop 4 
formed in oppoſition to the nominaliſts. See the ae 
NomixALISTS. Lade 
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Vndet the realiſts ate included the Scotiſls, Thomitts, 
1 excepting the followers of Ocham. 1 heir di- 
„thing tenet is, that univerſals are realities, and 
3 an actual exiſtence out of an idea, or imagination; 
__— they expreſs it in the ſchools, a parte rei ; whereas 
Go minaliſts contend that they only exiſt in the mind, 
or = ovly ideas, or manners of conceiving things. 
REAR, a term frequently uſed in compotttion to de- 
nate ſomething behind, or backwards, in reſpect of 
ther, in oppoſition to van: thus, in a military ſenſe, 
- is uted for the hinder part of an army, in oppotlition to 
de front, For the rcar-guard, rear-half- files, rear-line, 
4 tank, and rear-admiral, fee the articles GUARD, 
Fir, LINE, RANK, and ADMIRAL, . 

REASON, Ratio, a faculty or power of the mind, 
whereby it diſtinguiſhes good from evil, truth from 
hood; whereby man is diſtinguiſhed from beaſts, and 
wherein it is evident he greatly ſurpaſſes them: or, rea- 
{©n is that principle, whereby, comparing ſeveral ideas 
together, WC draw conſequences from the relations they 
are found to have. ; f : 

Reaſon, in the Engliſh language, has different ſignifi- 
cations: ſometimes it is taken for true and clear prin- 
ciples ; ſometimes for clear and fair deductions from thoſe 
principles; and ſometimes for the cauſe, and particularly 
the final cauſe, 

[f general knowledge conſiſts in a perception of the 
a»reement or diſagreement of our own ideas, and the 
knowledge of the exiſtence of all things without us (ex- 
cept only of God, whole exiſtence every man may cer- 
winly know and demonſtrate to himſelf from his own 
exiſtence) we had only by our ſenſes: what room then 
is there for the exerciſe of any other faculty, but out- 
ward ſenſe and inward perception ? What need 'is there 
of reaſon ? Very much, both for the enlargement of our 
knowledge, and regulating our aſſent: for it hath to do 
both in knowledge and opinion, and is neceflary and 
aſſiſting to all our other intellectual faculties, and indeed 
contains two of them, viz. ſagacity and illation. By 
the one it finds out, and by the other it ſo orders the in- 
termediate ideas, as to diſcover what connection there is 
in each link of the chain, whereby the extremes are held 
together; and thereby, as it were, to draw into view 
the truth ſought for, which is that we call illation or 
inference, and conſiſts in nothing but the perception of 
the connection that is between the ideas of each ſtep of 
the deduction ; whereby the mind comes to ſee either 
the certain agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, 
as in demonſtration, in which it arrives at knowledge; 
or their probable connection, on which it gives or with- 
ſone WY holds its aſient, as in opinion. Senſe and intuition 
reach but a very little way, The greateſt part of our 
knowledge depends upon deductions and intermediate 
eas: and in thoſe cafes where we are fain to ſubſtitute 
aleat inſtead of krowledge, and take propoſitions for 
true without being certain they are ſo, we have need to 
find out, examine, and compare the grounds of their 
probability. In both theſe caſes the faculty which finds 
out the means, and rightly applies them to diſcover 
certainty in the-one, and probability in the other, is that 
wiich we call reaſon. For as reaſon perceives the 
neceſſary and indubitable connection of all the ideas or 
rom Profs one to another, in every ſtep of diſcourſe in which 
T. twill think aſſent due; this is the loweſt degree of that 
Aan, which can be truly called reaſon. For where the mind 
es not perceive this probable connection, where it does 

not diſcern whether there be any ſuch connection or no, 
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(cd man's opinions are not the product of judgment, or 
nodity N conſequence of reaſon, but the effects of chance and 


award of a mind floating at all adventures without 
{tance choice, and without direction. 


ligt So that we may in reaſon conſider theſe four de- 

es: the firſt and higheſt is the diſcovering and find- 
made ug out of proofs; the ſecond, the regular and methodical 
aten. cihoſition of them, and laying them in a clear and fit 


order, to make their connection and force be plainly and 
a perceived; the third is the perceiving their con- 
Weben; and the fourth making a right concluſion. 
a _ ſeveral degrees may be obſerved in any mathe. 
acal demonſtration : it being one thing to perceive 


Vol, II. Ns. 8, 


th parade 
* connection of each part, as the demonſtracion is- 
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made by another; another to perceive the demonſtration 


of the concluſion on all the parts; and the third to make 
out a demonſtration clearly and neatly one's felf ; and 
ſomething different from all theſe, to have firſt found 
out thoſe intermediate ideas or proots by which it 1s 
made. Locke on Human Underflandine. 

REASONING, ratiocination, the exerciſe of that 
faculty of the mind called reaſon ; or it is an act or 
operation of the mind, deducing ſome unknown propo— 
ſition from other previous ones that are evident and 
known, 

It often happens in the comparing ideas together, that 
their agreement or diſagreement cannot be diſcerned at 
firſt view, eſpecially if they are of ſuch a nature as not 
to admit of any exact application to one another: here 
then, as has already been obſerved under the article 
REASON, it becomes neceſſary tv look out ſome third 
idea that will admit of ſuch an application as the preſent 
caſe requires. Hence it appears that every act of reaſon- 
ing neceſſarily includes three diſtin judgments, two 
wherein the ideas whoſe relation we want to diſcover, 
are ſeverally compared with the middle idea, and a third 
wherein they are themſelves connected, or disjoined ac- 
cording to the reſult of that compariſon. Now as our 
judgments when put into words are called propoſitions, 
ſo the expreſſions of our reaſonings are termed ſyllogiſms. 
And hence it follows that as every act of reaſoning im- 
plies three ſeveral judgments, ſo every ſyllogiſm mult 
include three diſtin&t propoſitions, Sce SyYLLo0G1SM. 

In order therefore to infer a concluſion by a tingle act 
of reaſoning, the premiſes mutt be intuitive propotitions 
where, they are not, previous ſyllogiſms are required, 
in which caſe reaſoning becomes a complicated act taken 
in a variety of ſucceſſive ſteps, This frequently happens 
in tracing the more remote relations of our ideas, where 
many middle terms being called in, the conclution can- 
not be made out, but in conſequence of a ſeries of ſyllo- 
giſms following one another in train. Hence we may 
clearly perceive that reaſoning, in the higheſt exerciſe of 
that faculty, is no more than an orderly combination of 
ſimple acts of reaſoning. See DEMONSTRATION. 

Thus we ſee that reaſoning, beginning with firſt 
principles, riſes gradually from one judgment to another, 
and connects them in ſuch a manner that every ſtage of 
the progreſſion brings intuitive certainty along with it. 

REAUMURIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
corrolla conſiſts of five oblong equal petals, which are 
recurved at their tops; the filaments are numerous and 
topped with roundiſh antheræ; the fruit is an ovate 
capſule, having five valves, and five cells containing a 
great many oblong ſeeds. 

REBATE, or REBATEMENT, in commerce, a term 
much uſed at Amſterdam, for an abatement in the price 
of ſeveral commodities, when the buyer, inſtead of 
taking time, advances ready money. 

REBATEMENT, in heraldry, a diminution or abate- 
ment of the bearings, in a coat of arms. See the ar- 
ticle ABATEMENT, 

| REBELLION, a traiterous taking up of arms againſt 
the king by his own natural ſubjects, or thoſe formerly 
ſubdued. 

REBELLIOUS-AsSsSEMBLY, in law, an aſſembling 
together of twelve or more perſons, with an intent of 
unlawfully making uſe of their own authority, to change 
or alter any laws of this kingdom, or to deſtroy the in- 
cloſures of any ground, or the banks of any fiſh-pond, 
pool, or conduit, to the intent that it may lie waſte and 
void; or to deſtroy, the deer in any park, fiſh in fiſh- 
ponds, coneys in any warren ; or any houſe, barn, mills, 
or bays ; or to burn ſacks of corn, abate rents, or prices 
of victuals, &c. See the article RioT. | 

REBUS, an ænigmatical repreſentation of ſome name, 
&c. by uſing figures or pictures inſtead of words, or 
parts of words. 

REBUTTER, in law, the defendants anſwer to the 
plaintiffs ſurrejoinder, in a cauſe depending in the court 
of chancery, &c. 

RECAPITULATION, in oratory, &c. a part of 
the peroration, 

Recapitulation is a ſummary, or a conciſe and tran- 
ſient enumeration of the principal things inſiſted on in 
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the preceding diſcourſe, whereby the force of the whole 
is collected into one view. 

RECEIPT, or REckir, in commerce, an acquit- 
tance or diſcharge, in writing, intimating that the party 
has received a certain ſum of money, either in full for 
the whole debt, or in part, or on account, 

RECEt1PT, in book-keeping, is an account of all the 
money and goods received. Fee the article Book. 

KECEIVER, in chemiſtry, a veſſel of earth, glaſs, 
&c. for receiving any diſtilled liquor. 

RECEIVER, in pneumatics, a glaſs-veſſel for contain- 
ing the thing on which an experiment in the air- pump 
is to be made. 

RECEPTACLE, among botaniſts, is the baſe 
which ſupports either the flower, fruit, or ſeeds; in re- 
ſpect to its form it is either flat, concave, convex, 
22 conic, or pyramidal; and with regard to its 

urface, it is either naked, punQated, villoſe, briſtly or 
aleaceous, 

RECEPTACULUM Cui, or PecqQueT's R- 
SERVATORY, the reſervoir or receptacle for the chyle, 
ſituated in the left fide of the upper vertebra of the loins, 
under the aorta, and the veſſels of the left kidney, 

RECHABITES, a kind of religious order among the 
antient Jews, . inſtituted by Jonadab, the ſon of Rechab, 
comprehending only his own family and poſterity. 

Their fake preſcribed them three things : firſt, not 

to drink any wine; ſecondly, not to build any houſes, 
but to dwell in tents ; and thirdly, not to ſow any corn, 
or plant vines. Theſe rutes the Rechabites obſerved 
with great ſtrictnefs. 
. RECHEAT, in hunting, a leſſon which the huntſ- 
men play on the horn, when the hounds have loſt their 
game, to call them back from purſuing a counter- 
icent, 

RECIPE, in medicine, a preſcription or remedy, to 
be taken by a patient; ſo called, becauſe always be- 
ginning with the word recipe, i. e. take; which is gene- 
rally denoted by the abbreviature R. 

For the rules proper to be obſerved in forming recipes, 
ſee the article PRESCRIPTION, 

RECIPIANGLE, or RrCIrIENT-Angle, a mathe- 
matical inſtrument, ſerving to meaſure re- entering and 
ſaliant angles, eſpecially in fortification, 

RECIPIENT, the ſame with receiver. 
ticle RECEIVER. 

RECIPROCAL, in 
tual, or which is return 
affects both parties alike, 

RECIPROCAL Terms, among logicians, are thoſe 
which” have the ſame ſignification, and conſequently 
are convertible, or may be uſed for cach other. 

RECIPROCAL Figures, in geometry, thoſe which have 
the antecedents and conſequents of the ſame ratio, in 
both figures, 

RECIPROCAL Proportion, in arithmetic, is when in 
ſour numbers, the fourth is leſs than the ſecond, by ſo 
much as the third is greater than the firſt; and vice 
verſa, Sce the article PROPORTION. 

RECITATIVO, or RecitaTivE, in muſic, a kind 
of ſinging, that differs but little from ordinary pronun- 


5 


ciation, ſuch as that in which the ſeveral parts of the 


See the ar- 


neral, ſomething that is mu- 
equally on both ſides, or that 


liturgy are rehearſed in cathedrals; or that wherein the | 


actors commonly deliver themſelves on the theatre at the 
opera, when they are to expreſs ſome action or paſſion, 
to relate ſome event, or reveal ſome deſign. 
RECKONING, or, 4 Ship's RECKONING, in navi- 
ation, 1s that account whereby at any time it may be 
{con where the ſhip is, and on what courſe or courſes 
ſhe is to ſteer, in order to gain her port; and that ac- 
count taken from the log-board is called the dead- 
reckoning, Sce LoG-BoarD, JouRNAL, &c. 
RECLINATION Va Plane, in dialling, is the 
number ot degrees any dial- plane deviates from a vertical 
O1:tion, 
The reclination of a plane is eafily found ; for having 
drawn a horizontal line on the plane, by a level or qua- 
drant, and another line at right-angles to it; apply a 
ruler, ſo that one end of it may reach beyond the plane: 
this being done, a quadrant applied to the edge of the 


ruler will ſhew the degrees 2ud minutes of the planc's 
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reclination; accounting from that ſide of the ww 
which touches the edge of the ruler, quadten 
RECLUSE, among the papiſts, a perſo 
a ſmall cell of an hermitage or monaſtery, 
not only from all converſation with the world, but harzain 
with the houſe, This is a kind of voluntary im 12 bo of the la 
ment, from a motive either of devotion or Se. ”__ This 
The word is alſo applied to incontinent wives wh mace to 
their huſbands procure to be thus kept in perpetyy * de wen 
priſonment in ſome religious houſe. — al rect 
Recluſes were anciently very numerous; they tock of te 
oath, never to ſtir out of their retreat; and, havin 5 rzcover't 
tered it, the biſhop ſet his ſeal upon the door; 12 | 
recluſe was to have every thing neceſſary for the (ur... bet 
of life, conveyed to him through a window, Nen REC: 
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RECOGNIZANCE, in law, a bond, or obj; 1 Wattet, 
of record, acknowledged to thę king; teſtifying 2 ton cle 1 
cognizor to owe to the recognizee a certain 21 Ker 
money. a (ch ſec 


It is thus called, becauſe recognized, or fe tot 
ledged in ſome court of record, fore ho jo REC 
* in chancery, or juſtice of the peace. 1 0 
There are alſo recognizances for bail, others {yr 28. REA 
pearing at the ſeſſions to proſecute a felon, others 1 _ 
good behaviour. RIC 
RECOGNIZEE, is he to whom the perſon is hour! 1 
in a recognizance. e 
RECOGNIZOR, the perſon bound to another in x ee 
recognizance. have on 
RECOLLECTION, a mode of thinking, wherehy f 
thoſe ideas ſought after by the mind are brought again _— 
to view. og 
RECONNOIT RE, in military affairs, implies ty ; 4 — 
view and examine the ſtate of things, in order to make AS 
a report thereof, cs ar 


tage 
RECORD, Recerdi um, in law, an authentic test. Sr 


ihe a 


| mony of any thing in writing, contained in tolls of REC 


parchment, and preſerved in a court of record, 

An act committed to writing in any of the king 
courts, during the time wherein it is written, is alter. Rec) 
able, being no record; but that term being del, and line, eq 
the act enrolled, it is a record, and of ſuch cc, as il. REC 
mits no alteration or proof to the contrary. f 

RECORDARE Facias, a writ directed to th 
ſheriff to remove a cauſe depending in an inferior cour, 
to the King's-bench or Common- pleas, 

RECORDER, a perſon whom the mayor, or other 
chief magiſtrate of any city or town corporate, kaving 
juriſdiction and a court of record within their precindo a 2 
aſſociates with him, for his better direction in matters d r 
juſtice, and proceedings according to law. In fome The 
towns where they have their particular aflizes within 33 
themſelves, and no mayor, the recorder is the judge. Fred tr 

RECORDO & Proceſſs mittendis, a writ to cal The 
record, together with the whole proceedings in the cause, paſs, in 
out of an inferior court, into the king's court. do warts 

RECOVERY, in law, an obtaining any thing by In ul 
judgment or trial at law, Ak thr 

True RECOVERY, is an actual or real recovery of at Rad os 


rights: 


for pert: 


ing of | 
upon, « 
their cx 
fixed, t 
the thir 
and ſixt 


thing, or the value thereof, by judgment. 1 there is 

Feigned or common RECOVERY, is a kind of fictio us. lu x 
being a certain form or courſe preſcribed by law to be cb. reQify 
ſerved for the better aſſuring of lands and tenements to * 
us; the end and effect whereof is to diſcontinue and ce. REC 
troy eſtates tail, remainders, and reverſions, and to be teures 
the intails thereof. This recovery is either with ange de rect 
or double voucher. : REC 

RECOVERY with a ſingle Varcher, In this tber offices ; 
are three parties required, the demandant, the tern 33 
and the vouchee, The demandant is he who bs and po 
the writ of entry, and may be termed the tech“ alſo giz 
The tenant is the perſon againſt whom the wit univerf 
brought, and may be called the recovetee. The vouct alſo uſe 
is he whom the tenant vouches, or calls to warrant of govern. 
the land in queſtion, * the ſup 

REcovery with a double Voucher, is where the ten N2ries « 
voucheth one, who voucheth another, or the come RE 
vouchee. 1 living, 

Suppoſe, for inſtance, a man deſirous to cur Red 
eſtate tail in lands or tenements, in order that he * lonave 
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REC 
(a feigned writ of entry to be brought of the 
2 27 which he intends to dock the intail; and, in a 
_—_—_ Jeclaration thereupon made, pretends he was 
er by bim, who by a feigned fine, or deed of 
aller 


* 


„in and ſale, is named, and ſuppoſed to be tenant 


— 


har 


of the lands. 


This ſeigned tenant, if it be a ſingle recovery, is 
e to appear, who makes default: upon which a 
1 ent is, by this fiction, entered, that the demandant 
FT cover; and have a writ of ſeiſin for the poſſeſſion 
28 lands in queſtion; and that the tenant ſhal] 
rer the value of the lands of the vouchee, which is 
© :mzinary latisfaction for the heir in tail, though he 
o be never the better for it. 
"pPELCREMENT, in medicine, ſome ſuperfluous 
tet, mixed with others that are uſeful, See the 
cle EXCREMENT, : 
"RECREMENT is alſo uſed by ſome authors to imply 
©. ſecreted Juices in the body, as are afterwards of 
to the economy 3 as the lymph, gall, &c. 
"RECRIMINATION, a poſterior accuſation brought 
the accuſed againſt the accuſer, upon the ſame fact, 
ELCRUDESCENCE, a term uſed by ſome medical 
authors to imply a relapſe. . 
RECTANGLE, in arithmetic and algebra, the ſame 
with product or factum. 
RECTANGLED, RecTAnGUuLAR, or RIGHT- 
4xGLED, appellations given to figures and ſolids which 
deve one or more right angles: thus a triangle with one 
nent angle, is termed a rectangled triangle; allo paral- 
Kloetams with right angles, ſquares, cubes, &c. are 
rectangular. 

Schds, as cones, Cyliaders, &c. are alſo ſaid to be 
etanoular, with reſpect to their ſituation, when their 
axes are perpendicular to the place of the horizon. 

The ancient geometricians always called the parabola 
the rectangular ſection of a cone. 

RECTIFICATION, the art of ſetting any thing to 
nichts: and hence, to tectify the globes, is to fit them 
for performing any problem. 

RECTIFICATION, in geometry, is the finding a right 
line, equal in length to a curve. 

RECTIFIER, in navigation, an inſtrument conſiſt- 
ing of two parts, which are two circles either laid one 
upon, or let into the other, and ſo faſtened together in 
their centers, that they repreſent two compaſles, one 
fixed, the other moveable; each of them divided into 
the thirty-two points of the compaſs, and three hundred 
and ſixty degrees, and numbered both ways, from the 
north and the ſouth, ending at the eaſt and welt, in 
ninety degrees, 

The fixed compaſs repreſents the horizon, in which 
the north and all the other points of the compaſs are 
axed and immoveable. 

The moveable compaſs repreſents the mariners com- 
paſs, in which the north and all other points are liable 
to variation. 

In the center of the moveable compaſs is faſtened a 
flk thread, long enough to reach the outſide of the 
hxed compaſs. But, if the inſtrument be made of wood, 
there is an index inſtead of the thread. 

Its uſe is to find the variation of the compaſs, to 
rectify the courſe at ſea; having the amplitude or azi- 
muth given. 

RECTILINEAR, in geometry, right-lined ; thus 
houres whoſe perimeter conſiſts of right lines, are ſaid to 
de rectilinear. 

RECTOR, a term applicd to ſeveral perſons whoſe 
ofaces are very different: as, 1. The rector of a pariſh 
Is a 2 that has the charge and cure of a pariſh, 
and poſſeſſes all the tythes, &. 2. The fame name is 
ao given to the chief elective officer in ſeveral foreign 
unverfities, particularly in that of Paris. 3. Rector is 
alſo uſed in ſeveral convents for the ſuperior officer who 
£0\crns the houſe z and the Jeſuits give this name to 
the ſuperiors of ſuch of their houſes as are either ſemi- 
natles or colleges, 

REC TORX, a pariſh-church, parſonage, or ſpiritual 
es With all its rights, tythes and glebes. 


tQory is alſo ufed for the rector's manſion or par- 
lonzze. kouſe, 


ö 
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RECTUM, in anatomy, the third and laſt of the 
great inteſtines, 

It is ſo called from its paſſing ſtraight from the os 
ſacrum to the anus, without making any turns vr cir- 
cumvolutions, as all the other inteſtines do. 

RECTUS, in anatomy, a name common to ſeveral 
muſcles, on account of the ſtraightneſs of the courſe of 
their fibres, from their origin to their inſertion, 

RECURRENT Neves, in anatomy, a branch of 
the par vagum, beſtowed upon the organs of ſpeech, 
whence it is alſo called vocal nerve. 

RECUSANTS, perſons who refuſe to acknowledge 
the king's ſupremacy. Such are the Roman catholics, 
who hold the pope to be over him; thence called popiſh 
recuſants. 

RED, in philoſophy, one of the primary colours of 
light. See the article Corouns. 

The red rays are of all others the moſt refrangible, 
Hence, as Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes the different degrees 
of refrangibility to ariſe from the different magnitudes of 
the luminous particles, of which the rays conliſt ; the 
red rays, or red light, is concluded to be that which 
conſiſts of the larger particles, 

Red is diſtinguiſhed into three kinds; one bordering 
on the blue, as columbine or dove-colour, purple or 
crimſon; another bordering on ycllow, or flame-colour, 
and orange. 

Between theſe extremes is a medium, partaking neither 
of the one nor the other, which is what we properly 
call red. 

Acids turn black, blue, and violet into red; and red 
into yellow ; and yellow into a very pale yellow. 

Alkali's change red into violet or purple, and yellow 
into feuillemort or dead-leaf colour. 

Terreſtrial and ſulphureous matters become red by 
extreme heat; and ſome at length black, as may be 
ſeen in brick, red-bole, red-chalk. Naic, pumice, which, 
when vitrihned by a burning glaſs, becomes black; 
lobſters become red by boiling by a moderate fire, and, 
by a violent fire, black. 

Mercury and ſulphur, mixed and heated over a mo- 
derate fire, make a beautiful red, called artificial cinnabar. 

An acid ſpirit, as lemon juice, being poured on a biuc 
ſolution of turnſole, turns it into a beautiful red: alkali 
reſtores it to Its original blue, 

Filtrating the reddeſt wine takes from it all its red 
colour, | 

M. de la Hire obſerves, that a very luminous body, 
viewed through a black one, always appears red; as 
when the ſun is ſcen ſhining through a black cloud. 

He adds, that many perſons, who ſee all the other 
colours perfectly well, yet have no idea of red, and only 
ſec it as black. 

Some dyers reckon ſeven kinds or caſts of red, viz, 
ſcarlet red, crimſon red, madder red, half-grain red, 
lively orange red, and ſcarlet of cochineal ; but they 
may all be reduced to theſe three, according to the three 
principal drugs which produce the colours, which arc 
vermilion, cochineal, and madder. The fine ſcarlet, 
called ſcarlet of the Gobelins, is made of agaric water 
prepared with bran, and turned a little ſouriſh ; woad, 
and ſcarlet- green or vermilion ; ſome dyers add cochi- 
neal, and others fœnugreek, brightening it with ſour 
water, agaric, tartar, and turmeric. 

Crimſon red is mage with ſour water, tartar, cochi- 
neal, maſtic. 

Madder red is made with madder, to which ſome add 
realgal and arſenic; others common ſalt, or other ſalts, 
with wheat flower; or agaric; with ſpirit of wine with 
galls or turmeric. 

The half grain is made with agaric or ſour water, 
half ſcarlet grain, half madder, and ſometimes turmeric. 

As to the lively orange red, the ſtuff muſt be firſt laid 
in yellow, then in a liquor made of goats-hair (which 
has been boiled ſeveral times with madder) and now 
diſſolved over the fire with certain acids, as tartar, &c, 

T he half crimſon is made of half madder, half cochi- 
neal, The ſcarlet of cochineal, or Dutch ſcarlet, is 
made with ſtarch, tartar, and cochineal; after it has 
been firſt boiled with alum, tartar, ſal gemmæ, and 
aqua fortis, in which tin has been diſſolved, 

Beſides 
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RED 


Befides theſe ſeven reds, which are good and allowed [ 


colours, there is alſo a Braſil red, which is diſcouraged, 
as fading eaſily, Of the ſeven good reds, only four have 
particular caſts or ſhades ; the madder red, the crimſon 
red, the lively orange red, and the ſcarlet of cochineal, 
The cafts or ſhades of crimſon are fleſh colour, peach 
colour, carnation rofe colour, an apple-trec flower-co- 
lour. Thoſe of madder are fleſh colour, onion-peel 
colour, and flame colour. Thoſe of orange are the fame 
as thoſe of crimſon. 

REDDENDUM, in law, a clauſe in a leaſe, &c. 
whereby a rent is reſerved to the leflor. 

REDDITION, in law, denotes a judicial acknow- 
ledgment that a thing in queſtion belongs to the de- 
mandant. 

RED DLI, or red chalk, a red foſſile ſtone, uſed to 
make red pencils, or crayons for deſigning, &c. 

REDEEMABLES, in law, are lands, funds, &c. 
fold with a reſervation of the equity of redemption. 

REDEMPTION, in law, a faculty or right of re- 
entering upon lands, &c. that have been fold, and 
affigned, upon reimburfing the purchaſe-money, with 
legal coſts, 

"REDENS, Repans, or REeDaxT, in fortification, a 
kind of work indented in the form of the teeth of a ſaw, 
with ſalliant and re-entering angles, that one part may 
flank or detend another. | 

REDHIBITION, in the civil law, an action allowed 
a buyer, whereby to annul the ſale of ſome moveable, 
and oblige the ſeller to take it back again, upon the 
buyer's finding it damaged, or that there was ſome per- 
ſonal cheat. 

RED INTEGRATION, in the civil law, the act 
of reſtoring a perſon to the enjoyment of a thing whereof 
he has been illegally diſpoſſeſſed. 

REDINTEGRATION, in chemiſtry, the method of 
reſtoring a mixed body to its original nature and conſti- 
tution, after it has been deſtroyed by calcination, cor- 
roſion, &c. 

REDISSEISIN, in law, a diſſeiſin made by him who 
once before was found and adjudged to have diſſeiſſed 
the ſame man of his lands and tenements; for which 
there lies a ſpecial writ, called a writ of rediſſeiſin. 

REDOUBT, in fortification, a ſmall ſquare fort, 
without any defence but in front ; uſed in trenches, 
lines of circumvallation, contravallation, and approach; 
as alſo for the lodging of corps de garde, and to defend 
paſſages, | 

REDUCING SCALE, a thin broad piece of box, 
&c. with ſeveral lines and ſcales of equal parts thereon, 

It is uſed by ſurveyors, &e. for reducing maps or 
draughts from one dimenſion into another. 

REDUCT, or REDvir, in military affairs, an ad- 
vantageous piece of ground, intrenched and ſeparated 
from the reſt of the place, camp, &c. for an army, gar- 
rifon, &c. to retire to in caſe of ſurprize. 

Repvucrt, or REDux, in chemiſtry, a flux, or powder, 
by which calcined metals, or minerals, are reduced to a 
reguline form. See the article FLUx, 

REDUCTION, in arithmetic, is the converting of 
monies, weights, or meaſures, into the fame value in 
another denomination : as pounds into ſhillings or pence; 
or ſhillings and pence into pounds, 

Reduction is of two kinds, deſcending and aſcending. 

REDpucTIoN deſcending, is when a quantity is to be 
brought from any higher denomination into a lower. 
This is done by confidering how many of the next leſs 
denomination are crete in the next greater before it, 
and by that number multiplying the greater. 

Thus pounds are reduced into ſhillings dy multiplying 
by twenty; ſhillings into pence by multiplying by 
twelve; and pence into farthings by multiplying by four. 

Alſo, Troy pounds may be reduced into grains by 
multiplying by 12, 20, and 24. And avoirdupoife hun- 
dreds into ounces, by multiplying by 4, 28, and 16. 

REDUCTION aſcending, is when a lower denomination 
is to be brought into a higher. This is done dy dividing 
the leaſt by ſo many of its denomination as are contained 
in the next greater. Thus 24,720 pence, divided by 
12 and 20, give 103 pounds: but if any thing remain 


after diviſion, they are the odd pence and ſhillings ; as 


| Or, it is a change of a ſyllogiſm in reſpe& 
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6713 pounds, divided by 12 and a, gwe 251. ;.. 

After the ſame manner may Troy weight, Abc. “ 
weight, or any other weight v7 meaſure be reduce) "oh 
RE DC TIN of gui, in algebra, is the 
them from all ſuperſtuous quantities, and the fen 
the known from the unknown quantities, in 91 
reduce every reſpective equation to its moſt ſimple te. 
and bring the known quantity or quantities to Roy 
of the equation, and the unknown to the other, 

REDUCTION of Syllogiſpns, is a regular changine, 
transforming an impertect fyllogiſm into a perfe., * 
whereby the neceſſity of the inference is ee, 
evident. . 

REDUCTION, in aſtronomp, is the difference betwe 
the argument of inclination and the eccentric;] ha 
tude ; or the difference of the two arches of the 
and the ecliptic, intercepted between the pode 30 
circle of inclination. 

REpucTIoNn, in ſurgery, the reducing a dif, 
luxated, or fractured bone to its former place, 

REDUCTION ef a Figure or Map, the drawing a con, 
thereof, either larger or ſmaller than the original, fl. 
preſerving the form and proportion. A 

REDUNDANCE, or REDUNDAXCY, a fault ;. 
writing and diſcourſe, conſiſting in the uſe of a flugs. 
fluity of words. By 

REDUNDANT HyPtR2or a, a curve of the k 
kind, ſo called, becauſe it exceeds the conic fed 
that name in the number of its hyperbolical lens; bei 
a triple hyperbola, with ſix hyperbolical legs. 

REDUPLICATION, in logic, a kind of condition 
expreſſed in a propoſition, indicating or aflivnins th- 
manner wherein the predicate is attributed to the ſubjes. 

RE-DUPLICATIVE Prorosrrions, are fuck 
wherein the ſubject is repeated, with ſome circumſtancę 
or condition. Thus, Men, as men, are ration; 
Kings, as kings, are ſubject to none but God,” | 

REE, Re, REts, or Rss, a ſmall Portugueſe copper 
coin, nearly equal to a third part of the Engliſh farthins, 

REEF, among ſeamen, ſignifies part of the fail rolls 
up, in order to make it leſs, 

REELING, in the manufactures, the manner of 
winding thread, filk, cotton, or the like, from a re! 
into a ſkain, or on a bottom, to prevent its being 
entangled. 

RE-ENTERING AxcrE, in fortification, See the 
article ANGLE, 

RE-ENTRY, in law, the reſuming, or taking pol. 
ſefron of what we had lately quitted. , 

RE-EXTENT, in law, a ſecond extent made upon 
lands or tenements, on complaint that the forme 
extent was partially made, 

REFECTORY, a ſpacious hall in convents, and 
other communities, where the monks, nuns, &c. take 
their refections or meals. 

REFERENCE, in writing, &c. a mark relative to 
another ſimilar one in the margin, or bottom of the 
page, where ſomething omitted in the text is added, cr 
the ſubject farther elucidated, 

REFINING. See As$AYING and SMELTING. 

REFINING of Sugar. See the article SUGAR. 

REFLECTING, or ReFrLEcTIvE Dial, a fort of 
dial which ſhews the hour by means of a piece of lock- 
ing-glaſs plate, duly placed to reflect the ſun's rays t 
the top of the ceiling, on which the hour-1ines, &c. ate 
drawn. | 

REFLECTION, or Rerxtexron, in mechanics, 
the return, or regreſſive motion of a moving bod! 
occaſioned by the reſiſtance which hindered it vn 
purſuing its former direction. 

REFLecTION of Light, in optics, the return ef the 
rays of light, after impinging in the ſolid parts of bodies 

General Rules of REFLECTION, 1. If a ray ot light 
be reflected from a ſpeculum of any form, the ang'* © 
incidence is ever equal to the angle of reflection. I. 
law obtains in percuſſions of all kinds of bodies, 200, 
conſequently, muſt do fo in thoſe of light. 3 

I his law is confirmed in light by an eaſy experimen 
for the ray of the ſun falling on a mirror in a dar«109" 
through a little hole, you will have the pleaſure 291" 
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it rebound, ſo as to make the angle of reflection equal 
to that of incidence. : i 
Hence, 1. If a ray of light falls perpendicularly on the 
ſurface of a ſpeculum, it will be reflected back upon it. 
* Prom the ſame point of a ſpeculum ſeveral rays 
dl be reflected to the ſame point; for in that caſe all 
* ſeveral angles of reflection would be equal to the 
ae anole of incidence, which is abſurd. ; 
2. One ray cannot be reflected to two or more points; 
for in that caſe all its angles of reflection would be equal 
do the ſame angle of incidence; which is as abſurd as 
gry point of a ſpeculum refleQts rays falling on 
it from each part of an object. 8 
1-pce, ſince {everal rays, coming from ſeveral parts 
+ + radiant object, cannot be reflected from the ſame 
18 of a ſpeculum to the ſame point; the rays that 
9 from different points of the object are ſeparate after 
reflection : and hence each ray ſhews the point whence 
led. 
F Un 2 principle it is, that the rays reflected from 
mirrours or looking-glaſles, exhibit the appearances of 
ets placed before them. | 
und hence we eaſily conceive, why rough bodies ex- 
bit images, in regard they reflect the light in ſuch 
wannet as to confound rays which proceed from dif- 
ſerent points, by means of their eminencies and cavities, 
| heir alternate riſings and fallings : but for this, all hard 
"ox bodies would be mirrours. ; 
tw vs zl. If the eye and the radiant point change places, 
the point will continue to radiate upon the eye, in the 
{me courſe or path as before. ; ; 
4th. The plane of reflection, that is, the plane wherein 
the incident and reflected ray are found, is perpendicular 
to the ſurface of the ſpeculum, and in ſpherical ſpecula 
paſles through the center. : : : Mo 
5th. The image of an object ſcen in a mirror, is in 
the cathetus of incidence. ' ; 

This holds good, univerſally, in plane and ſpherical 
mirrors, and uſually in concave ones, a few inſtances 
only excepted, as is ſhewn by Kepler. For the particu- 
Jar laws of reflection, ariſing from the circumſtances of 
the ſeveral kinds of ſpecula, or mirrors, plane, concave, 
convex, &c. ſee the article MIRROR. 

REFLECTION is alſo uſed, figuratively, for an opera- 
tion of the mind; whereby it turns its view backwards 
23 it were upon itfelf, and makes itſelf and its own 
operation the object of its diſquifition and by contem- 
plating the manner, order, and laws, which it obſerves 
in perceiving ideas, comparing them together, reaſon- 
ing, Kc. it frames new ideas of the relations diſcovered 
therein. 

REFLEX, or REFLECT, in painting, is underſtood 
of thoſe places in a picture which are ſuppoſed to be 
illuminated by a light refieQed from ſome other body, 
repreſented in the ſame picce. 

REFLEX Vifton, that performed by means cf reflected 
tus, as from mirrours. : 
REFLUX of the Sea, the ebbing of the water, or its 
returning from the ſhore. 

REFORM, a re-eſtabliſhment, or revival of formerly 
neglefed diſcipline, or a correction of the reigning 
abuſes therein, 

ToRrrorm, in a military ſenſe, is to reduce a com- 
pany, regiment, &c. either by diſbanding the whole, or 
breaking a part, and retaining the reſt. 

REFORMADO, or RrFormeD OFFICER, one 
whole troop, or company, is ſuppreſſed in a reform, 
and he continued either in the whole or half-pay, doing 
duty in the regiment, 
| REFORMATION, the act of reforming or correct- 
ng an error or abuie in religion, diſcipline, or the like, 

The Reformation, ſo called by way of eminence, is 
the ſeparation of the Proteſtants from the church of 
Rome, in the beginning and towards the middle of the 
lixteenth century. | 
'REFRACTED, or RETRACTIVE DIAL, one that 
ſaews the hours by means of ſome refractive tranſ- 
parent Puid, : 

REFRACTION, in mechanics, the deviation of a 
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different denſity of the medium it moves in; or a flexion 

and change of direction, occaſioned by a body's falling 

e out of one medium into another of a different 
enſity. 

RayaAcTiON of Light, in optics, is an inflexion or 
deviation of the rays of light from their rectilinear 
courſe, upon falling obliquely out of one medium into 
another of a different denſity, 

Whatever ſubſtance a ray of light paſſes through, or 
if it paſs through a ſpace void of all ſubſtance; it is 
ſaid, by philoſophers, to paſs through a medium ; and, 
therefore, if it paſſes out of any ſubſtance, as in air or 
glaſs, into a vacuum, or the contrary, it is ſaid to paſs 
out of one medium into another. 

All bodies being endued with an attractive force, 
which is extended to ſome diſtance beyond their ſur- 
faces; when a ray of light paſles out of a rarer into a 
denſer medium, if this latter has a greater attractive force 
than the former, as is commonly the caſe, and what we 
ſhall hereafter always ſuppole, unleſs it be mentioned to 
the contrary, the ray, juſt before its entrance, will be- 
gin to be attracted towards 1 denſer medium, and this 
attraction will continue to act upon it till ſome time after 
it has entered the medium, as we ſhall ſhew preſently ; 
therefore, if a ray approaches a denſet medium in a direc - 
tion perpendicular to its ſurface, its velocity will be con- 
tinually accelerated during its paſſage through the ſpace 
in which that attraction exerts itſelf ; and, therefore, 
atter it has paſled that ſpace, it will move on till it arrives 
at the oppoſite ſide of the medium, with a greater degree 
of velocity than it had before it entered: ſo that, in 
this caſe, its velocity only will be altered. Whereas, if 
a ray enters a denſer medium obliquely, it will not only 
have its velocity augmented thereby, but its direction 
will become leſs oblique to the ſurface, juſt as when a 
ſtone is thrown downwards obliquely from a precipice, it 
falls to the ſurface of the ground in a direction nearer to 
a perpendicular one, than that with which it was thrown 
by the hand, From hence we ſee that a ray of light, in 
paſſing out of a rarer into a denſer medium, is retracted 
towards the perpendicular ; that is, ſuppoſing a line 
drawn perpendicularly to the ſurface of the medium, 
through the point where the ray enters, and extended both 
ways, the ray in paſſing through the ſurface is refracted 
or bent towards the perpendicular line; or, which is the 
ſame thing, the line which it deſcribes by its motion after 
it has paſſed through the ſurface, makes a leſs angle with 
the perpendicular, than the line it deſcribed before. 

It is neceſſary to be remembered, that the line which 
a ray deſcribes, before it enters a denſer or rarer medium, 
is called the incident ray ; but that which it deſcribes 
after it has entered, is termed the refracted ray. 

The angle comprehended between the incident ray 
and the perpendicular, is the angle of incidence; and 
that between the refracted ray and the perpendicular, is 
the angle of refraction, | 

There is a certain and immutable law or rule, by 
which refraction is always performed, and that is this : 
whatever inclination a ray of light has to the ſurface of 
any medium before it enters it, the degree of refraction 
will always be ſuch, that the proportion between the 
line of the angle of its incidence, and that of the angle 
of its reflection, will always be the ſame in that medium. 

When a ray paſles out of a yacuum into air, the ſine 
of the angle of incidence is found to be to that of re- 
fraction, as 100036 to 100000. 

When it paſſes out of air into water, as about 4 to 3. 

When out of air into glaſs, as about 17 to 11, 

When out of air into a diamond, as about 5 to 2. 

REFRACTION, in aſtronomy, is an inflection of the 
rays of light iſſuing from a heavenly body, in paſſing 
through the atmoſphere of the earth, whereby the ap- 
parent altitude of it is increaſed. 

If we imagine the atmoſphere to be divided into any 
number of concentric ſpherical ſpaces of different dit- 

tances, a ray of light coming from a ſtar would proceed 
in a ſtraight line till it falls upon the outward ſurface, 
there it would be a little bent, and go on from thence 
in a ſtraight line to the next, where Elling upon a ſur- 
face of thicker air, it would receive a greater refraction, 


moving body from its ditect courſe, by reaſon of the 


and go on in the ſtraight line till it meets with a ſtill 
4 4 thicker 
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thicker air, would give it a new and greater refraction, 
and ſo on, As all viſion is made in a right line, a ſpec- 
tator upon the earth would ſee the ſtar in the refracted 
line continued; fo that its refracted or apparent place is 
frighet or nearer to the zenith than its true place: 
retraction, therefore, makes all the heavenly bodies ap- 
pear higher than their true places, 

If a ſtar be in the zenith of a ſpectator upon the 
earth, a ray, coming from it to his eye, falls perpendi- 
eularly upon the ſpherical ſurface of the atmoſphere, 
and will, therefore, proceed in a ſtraight line, without 
being refracted. If a ſtar be in the horizon of an 
obſerver, a ray, coming from it to his eye, ſuffers the 

reateſt refracbion of all, for two reaſons; 1ſt, The ray 
talls upon the ſurface of the atmoſphere with the greateſt 
obliquity. 2dly, It paffes through the largeſt ſpace of 
the lower and denſer part of the air, 

The refraction of the heavenly bodies is not only 
E in the horizon, and none at all in the zenith, 

ut deereaſes from the horizon, as their altitudes increaſe, 
till near the zenith it becomes ſcarcely ſenkble : aſtrono- 
mers give us tables of refrahjon, which ſerve chiefly for 
the country where they were made: the air is condenſed, 
and, conſequently, refraction increaſed by cold; and, 
therefore, refraction is greater in cold countrics than in 
hot: it is alſo greater in cold weather than in hot, in 
the ſame country. 

The refractions of the heavenly bodies, as the fun, 
moon, and ſtars, at all altitudes except very ſmall ones, 
will be nearly as the tangents of their apparent zenith 
diſtances, drawn into the reſpective denſity of the at- 
moſphere at the places and times for which ſuch ref#ac- 
tions are to be determined; and therefore, if the denſity 
be the ſame, are fimply as the tangent of their apparent 
zenith diſtances, But at very ſmall altitudes the refrac- 
tions may be found by this general rule : 

As 1 to 9986, ſo is the fine of any given apparent 
zenith diſtance, to the ſine of an arch; 5, of the dif- 
ference of which arch and the given zenith diſtance is 
the refraction ſought, which for an altitude of 59, will 
come, out 9 10“. | 

The refraCtion of the horzzontal ſun being the greateſt, 
is the cauſe of the ſun's appearing of an oval form, at 
his riſing and ſetting : for the lower edge of the ſun is 
more refracted than the upper edge, by which means 
they are brought nearer together; that is, the perpen- 
dicular diameter ſhortened, whereas refraction does not 
orten the tranſverſe diameter: moreover, the Tower 
edge ſuffering the greateſt refraftion, the horizontal ſun 
does not appear a compleat ellipſis, but the lower half 
is part of a more oblong oval than the upper half. 
What has been ſaid of the fun, is appheable alſo to the 
riſing and ſetting moon. For the ſame reaſon, if we 
take with an inſtrument the diſtance of two ſtars when 
they are in the ſame vertieal, and near the horizon, we 
fhall find it confiderably leſs than if we meaſure it when 
they are both at ſuch a height as to ſuffer little or no 
refraction; becauſe the lower ſtar is more lifted up than 


the higher. There is alſo another akeration made by | 


refraction in the apparent diſtance of ſtars: if two ſtars 
are in the ſame almicantar, or circle parallet to the 


horizon, their apparent diſtance is leſs than the true; | 


for ſince refratiron makes each of them higher in the 
vertical or azimuth in which they appear, it muſt bring 
them into parts of the vertical, where they come nearer 


to one another; for fince all verticals converge ſo as to | 
thors, divided into three ſtages, called the upper, middle, 
and lower regions. 
zenith: this contraction of diſtance, according to Dr. | 


meet in the zenith, it is manifeſt the diſtance between 
any two verticals is diminifhed, as they grow nearer the 


Halley, is at the rate of, at leaſt, one ſecond in a degree; 
fo that for example, if the diſtance between two ſtars in 
a poſition parallel to the horizon meaſures 30%, it is at 
moſt to be reckoned but 29959“ 30%. 

REFRACTION of Altitude, 1s an arch of a vertical 
circle, whereby'the altitude is increaſed by the refraction. 

REFRACTION of Declination, is an arch of a circle of 
declination, whereby the declination of the object is 
either increaſed or diminiſhed by the refraction, 

REFRACTION of Longit:d-, is an arch of the ecliptic, 
whereby the longitude of the object is increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed by the refraction. 


ö 
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{ REFRACTION of Latitude, is an arch of a <q, , 
latitude, whereby the latitude of a heaven]y obiea 
| either increaſed of diminiſhed by its refration, 
REFRACT1ON in Iſland Cry/fal. There is à q,,, 
refraction in this ſubſtance, contrary ways, whereby ,.. 
only oblique rays are divided into two, and refratte 
into oppoſite parts, but even perpendicular rays 2 
one half refracted. 1 
REFRANGTBILITY of Lzght, 
the rays to be refracted. 

REFRIGERATIVE, in medicine, a rene, 0 
diet, which cools the internal parts. 1 

REFRIGERATORY, Ri geratorium, in Chemiſtry 
a veſſel filled with water, through which the worm paſſes 
in diſtillations. Its uſe is to condenſe the vapours - 
they paſs through the worm. 

REF UGEES, French proteſtants, who, by the rerg. 
cation of the edict of Nants, in 1685, have been oblio.; 
to quit their country, and retire for refuge, into Holland 
Germany, England, &c. g 

REGALIA, in law, the royal rights, or preross. 
tives of a king. Theſe are the power of judicature. 
power of life and death; power of war and peace. 
maſterleſs goods; afſeſiments ; and minting of money, 

REGALIA, alſo ſignifies the ſeveral parts of the 2ppa- 
ratus of a coronation, 

REGALIA of the Church, are thoſe rights and priyj. 
leges, which cathedrals, &c, enjoy by grants, and other 
conceſſions of kings. 

REGARDANT. in heraldry, is underſtood of x 
lion, or other beaſt of prey, borne in a poſture of look. 
ing behind him. 

EGARDER of @ Foreft, an ancient officer of the 
king's foreſt, whoſe buſineſs was every year, upon oath, 
to make a regard, i. e. take a view of the foreſt limits; 
alſo to enquire into all offences and defaults committed 
dy the ſoreſters within the foreſt, &c. 

REGEL, or R16EL, a fixed ſtar of the firſt maggi- 
tude in Orion's left foot. 

REGENT, Regens, a perſon who governs a king- 
dom, during the. minority or abſence of a king. 

REGENT, is alſo uſed for a profeſſor of arts or ſcience, 
who holds a claſs or ſet of pupils in a college. 

REGICIDE, Regicida, a king-killer : alſo the at 
itſelf of murdering a king. 

REGIFUGE, Regiſugium, a feaſt held in ancient 
Rome on the ſixth of the calends of March, in memory 
of the expulſion of their kings, particularly of Tarquin“ 
flying out of Rome on that day. 

REGIMEN, in medicine, the regulaticn of diet, 
with a view of preſerving or reſtoring health. 

REGIMEN, in chemiſtry, the method of regulating 
2 conducting any thing fo as to produce the intended 
effect. 

REGIMEN, in grammar, that part of ſyntax or con- 
ſtruction, which relates to the dependency of words, and 
the alterations which one occaſions in another, 

REGIMENT, in military affairs, a body conſiſting 
of ſeveral troops of horſe, or companies of foot, com- 
manded by a colonel. : 

REGIO Asszxzu, a writ, whereby the king gives 
his royal aſſent to the election of a biſhop. = 
* REGION, Regie, in geography, a particular diviſion 
of the earth, or a tract of land inhabited by people of 
the ſame nation, l 

Recon, in phyfiology. 


is a diſpoſition of 


— 
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The atmoſphere is, by au- 


The upper region commences from the tops of tl 
mountains, and reaches to the utmoſt limits of tie 
atmoſphere. 

The middle region is that wherein the clouds reſide, 

- meteors are formed, &c; extending from the extrem 
of the loweſt to the tops of the higheſt mountains. 

| The loweſt region is that wherein we breathe, an 

terminated by the reflection of the ſun's rays; that 15, 
the height to which they rebound from the earth. 

iber ial REcion, the whole extent of the univerte, 

including the orbs of the fixed ſtars. 


is 
to 


REGISTER, Regi/trarium, a public book N 
to enter and record memoirs, acts, and minutes 
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de conſulted occaſionally, for juſtifying matters of 


1 of 4 Pariſh Church, a book wherein the 


ly baptiſms, marriages, and burials of each pariſh 
* ly cegiltered. 
4 G1STERS in printing, the diſpoſing the forms of 
be prels lo that the lines and pages printed on one ſide 
wy (heet fall exactly againſt thoſe on the other. 
0 EGISTERS» in chemical furnaces, are air vents, by 
3 of which the operator regulates the fire at plea- 
ſure: tor when they are opened, the heat increaſes; 
he cloſed, it abates. „ 
REGISTER Ships, in commerce, ſhips which have 
miſſion from the king of Spain, or council of the 
Indies, to traffic in the ports of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 

EGIUS-ProFess0Rs. King Henry VIII. founded 
kve lectures in our univerſities, viz. of Divinity, Hebrew, 
Greek, Law, and Phyſic; the readers of which lectures 
ire, in the univerſity ſtatutes, called Regii profeſſores. 
REGIUS Morbus, in medicine, a name applied, by 
4/Ferent authors, to different diſtempers. Celſus calls 
the jaundice by this name ; ſome mean by it the king's 
evil, and others the epilepſy. | 
REGLET, in architecture, a ſmall, flat, narrow 
moulding chiefly uſed in compartments and pannels, to 
(-narate the members or moulds from one another, and 
0 form knots; frets, and other ornaments. | 
REGULAK, the relation of any thing conformable 
to the rules of art. 
REGULAR, in a monaſtery, @ perſon who has taken 
the vows ; becauſe he is bound to obſerve the rule of the 
arder he has embraced. 
REGULAR Curves, ſuch as proceed gradually in the 
ſame geometrical manner, with regard to their curvities, 
REGULAR Figure, in geometry, a figure both equila- 
teral and equiangular. 
REGULAR, or Platonic Body, a ſolid terminated on all 
fides by regular and equal planes, and whoſe ſolid angles 
are all equal. The ſolid bodies are the five following: 
1, The tetrahedron, which is a pyramid, compre- 
dended under four equal and equilateral triangles. 
2. The hexahedron, or cube, whoſe ſurface is com- 
poſed of fix equal ſquares. 3. The octahedron, which 
1s bounded by eight equal and equilateral triangles. 
4. The dodecahedron, which is contained under twelve 
equal and equilateral pentagons. 5. The icoſihedron, 
conſiſting of twenty equal and equilateral triangles. 
Theſe hve are all the regular bodies in nature, 
The proportion of the five regular bodies inſcribed 
in the ſame circle from Peter Herigon. Curſus Math. 
vol. I. p. 779. and Barrow's Euclid, lib, XIII. 

The diameter of the ſphere being 2. 


openin 


one of theſe five regular bodies were required to be 
cut out of the ſphere of any other diameter, it would be 
© ite diameter of the ſphere 2 is to the ſide of any one 
lvud inſeribed in the ſame (ſuppoſe the cube 1.1547) 
'v 15 the diameter of any other ſphere (ſuppoſe 5) to 
2379, the ſide of the cube inſcribed in this latter 
phere, 
REGULAR Prieſt, a prieſt in ſome religious order; 
* contradiſtinCtion to a fecular prieſt, or one that lives 
a the world at large, 


i 


The circumference of the greateſt circle — 6.28318 
duperhcies of the greateſt circle — 3.14159 
Superficies of the ſphere — 1.50097 
Solidity of the ſphere — — — 4.1879 
dide of the tetrahedron —— —_ 1.62299 
duperficies of a tetrahedron — — 4.6188 
dolidity of a tetrahedron — — 0.16132 
dide of a cube or hexahedron —— — 1.1547 
duperficies of the hexahedron — 8. 

dolidity of the hexahedron — — 1.5366 
vide of an octahedron — — 1.41421 
duperficies of the octahedron — — 6.9282 
daldie of the octahedſroen— — 1.33333 
dice of the dodecahedron ——— 0.71304 
duperficies of the dodecahedron — — 10.5 14062 
dolidity of the dodecahedron — — 2.78515 
dide of the icoſihedron — 1.05146 
duperßcies of the icoſihedron —— — 9.57454 
Slidity of the icofihedron _ 2.53015 
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Rraut AR Places, thoſe contained within the boundary 
or incloſure of the convent. 

REGULATION, a rule or order preſcribed by a ſu- 
perior, for the proper management of ſome affair. 

REGULATOR gf a J/tch, the (mall ſpring belong - 
ing to the balance; ſerving to adjuſt its motions, and 
make it go faſter or flower. 

REGULUS, in chemiſtry, the metalline part of 
minerals, which remain in the bottom of a crucible, 
after the ſeparation of the ſcoriæ. 

REGULus, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt magni- 
tude in the conſtellation leo. | 
REHEARSAL, in muſic and the drama, an eſſay ot 
experiment of ſome compoſition made in private, previous 
to the repreſentation or performance thereof in pu' lic; 
to habituate the actors or performers, and make them 
more ready and perfect in their parts, 

REIMBURS MENT, in commerce, the act of re- 
paying or returning what monics a perſon had received, 
by way of advance, &c. or what another has diſburſed 
or paid for us. 

EINFOR CED, or RxNxTORCED Ring, of a cannon, 


is that next after the trunnions, betwixt them and the 
touch-hole, 


REINFORCEMENT, in war, a ſupply of men, 
arms, ammunition, &c, 

REINS, in anatomy; ſee the article Kipx1ts, 

_ REJOINDER, in law, the defendant's anſwer to 
the plaintiff's replication. 

REITERAT ION, the act of repeating a thing, or 
doing it a ſecond time, 

RELAPSE, a return, or falling again in a danger or 
evil, out of which a perſon had eſcaped. 

RELATION, Relatio, in philoſophy, the mutual 
reſpect of two things; or what each is with regard to the 
other, 

The nature of relation conſiſts in the referring or 
comparing two things one to another, from which 
compariſon, one or both come to be denominated; and 
if either of thoſe things be removed, or ceaſes to be, the 
relation ceaſes, and the denomination conſequent to it, 
though the other receive, in itſelf, no alteration at all. 
V. g. Cajus, whom I confider to day as a father, ceaſes 
to be ſo to-morrow, only by the death of his fon, with- 
out any alteration made in himſelf; nay, barely by the 
mind's changing the object to which it compares any 
thing, the ſame thing is capable of having contrary de- 
nominations at the ſame time. V.g. Cajus, compared 
to ſeveral perſons, may truly be ſaid to be older and 
younger, ſtronger and weaker, &c. | 

RELATION, in logic, an accident of ſubſtance ac- 
counted one of the ten categories or predicaments. 

RELATION, in geometry, arithmetic, &c. is ths 
habitude or reſpect of two quantities to one another 
with regard to their magnitude, | | ; 

RELATION, in gtammar, fs the correſpondence which 
words have to one another in conſtruction, 

RELATIVE, ſomething relating to, or reſpecting, 
another, | 

RELATIVE Terms, in logic, are words which imply 
a relation : ſuch as maſter and ſervant, huſband and 
wife, &c, * . 

RELAXATION, in medicine, the act of looſening 
or ſlackening, or the looſeneſs and ſlackneſs of the fibres, 
nerves, — Ka &c. | 

RELAY, a ſupply of horſes placed on the road, and 
appointed to be ready for a traveller to change, in order 
to make the greater expedition. | | 

RELAY, in tapeſtry, is an opening left, where the 
colours and figures are to be changed, when the piece is 
finiſhed. 

RELEASE, in law, is an inftrument in writing, 
by which eſtates, rights, titles, entries, aCtions, and 
other things, are extinguiſhed and diſcharged ; and 
ſometimes transferred, abridged, or enlarged: and in 
genera), it ſignifies one perſon's giving up or diſcharg- 
ing the right of action he has, or claims to have, againſt 
another, or his lands, &c. 

RELICS, in the Romiſh church; the remains of the 
bodies or cloaths of ſaints or martyrs, and the inſtru- 
ments by which they were put to death, coun pre: 

er 
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ſerved in honour to their memory; kiſſed, revered, and 
carried in proceſſion. 

This is a piece of ſuperſtition which began very early 
in the Chriſtian church, and at preſent makes no in- 
conſiderable article of popery. 

RELICT, in law, the ſame with widow. See the 
article Wipow. 

RELIEVE, in a military ſenſe, is to ſend off thoſe 
men that are upon duty, and to bring others to take their 
place: thus, to relieve the guard, the trenches, &c. is 
to bring freſh men upon duty, and to diſcharge thoſe 
who were upon duty before. 

RELIEVO, or Rotary; in ſculpture, &c. is the 
projecture or ſtanding out of a figure, which ariſes pro- 
minent from the ground or plan on which it is formed ; 
whether that figure be cut with a chiſſel, moulded, or 
caſt, 

There are three kinds or degrees of relievos, viz. alto, 
baſſo, and demi-relievo, The alto-relievo, called alſo 
haut-relief, or high-relievo, is when the figure is formed 
aſter nature, and projects as much as the life. Baſſo- 
relicvo, baſs-relict, or low relievo, is when the work is 
raiſed but a little from the ground, as in medals, and 
the frontiſpieces in buildings; and particularly in the 
hiſtories, feſtoons, foliages, and other ornaments of 
friezes, Demi-relievo, is when one half of the figures 
riſes from the plan. When, in a baſſo-relievo, there are 
parts that ſtand clear out, detached from the reſt, the 
work is called a demi-baſlo. 

In architecture, the relievo or projeCture of the orna- 
ments, ought always to be proportioned to the magni- 
tude of the building it adorns, and to the diſtance at 
which it is to be viewed, 

RELIE Vo, or Relief, in painting, is the degree of 
boldneſs with which the figures ſeem, at a due diſtance, 
to ſtand out from the ground of the painting. 

The relievo depends much upon the depth of the 
ſhadow, and the ſtrength of the light ; or on the height 
of the different colours, bordering on one another; and 
particularly on the difference of the colour of the figure 
from that of the ground: thus, when the light is fo 
diſpoſed as to ud. the neareſt parts of the figures ad- 
vance, and is well diffuſed on the maſſes, yet inſenſibly 
diminiſhing, and terminating in a large ſpacious ſhadow, 
brought off inſenſibly, the relievo is ſaid to be bold, and 
the air obſcure well underſtood, 

RELIGION, that worſhip and homage which is due 
to God, conſidered as our creator, preſerver, and moſt 
bountiful benefactor. | 

Religion is divided into natural and revealed. By na- 
tural rcligion is meant that knowledge, veneration, and 
love of God, and the practice of thoſe duties to him, 
our fellow-creatures, and ourſelves, which are diſcover- 
able by the right excerciſe of our rational faculties, from 
conſidering the nature and perfections of God, and our 
relation to him and to one another. See ETH1cs, 

And by revealed religion is meant, natural religion 
explained, enforced, and enlarged, from the expreſs de- 
clarations of God himſelf, from the mouths or pens of 
his prophets, &c. 

Religion, in a more contracted ſenſe, is uſed for that 
ſyſtem of faith and worſhip, which obtains in ſeveral 
countries of the world; and even for the various ſes 
into which each religion is divided. 

RELIGIOUS, in popiſh countries, is particularly 
uſed for a perſon engaged, by ſolemn vows, to the mo- 
naſtic life: or a perſon ſhut up in a monaſtery to lead a 
life of devotion and auſterity, under ſome rule or 
inſtitution. 

REMAINDER, in law, is an eftate in lands, tene- 
ments, or rents, not to be enjoyed til] aiter a term of 
ears, or another perſon's deceaſe : thus, a perſon grants 
lads or tenements to one perſon for a term of years, or 
for life, and the remainder to another perſon for life, 
or in fee. | 

REMAINDER, in mathematics, is what is left after 
taking a leſſer number out of a greater. 

REMINISCENCE, Reminiſcentia, that power of the 
hum:n mind, wameny it recollects itſelf, or calls again 


— 


of the ſame, which is called intenſion. 


pointed to meet in, at a certain day and hour. 


pulſe of other bodies, or re- act as much as they are acted 


into its remembrance ſuch ideas or notions as it had really 
forgot: in which it differs from memory, which is a | 
| I 


treaſuring up of things in the mind, and keen 
there N — them. See Memory. them 

REMISSION, in phyſics, the abatement of the 
or efficacy of any quality, in oppoſition to the La: 

In all qualit 
capable of intenſion and remiſſion, the — 
creaſes reciprocally as the ſquares of diſtances from © 
center of the radiating quality increaſe, 0 

Remiss10N, in medicine, is when a diſtemper abate, 
but does not go quite off before it returns again, 3 
common in feyers, which do not quite intermit, 1 

REmiss10N, in law, &c. denotes the pardon of 
crime, or the giving up the puniſhment due thereto i 

REMIT T ANC , in commerce, the traffic hs 1 
turn of money from one place to another, by bills of cx. 
change, orders, or the like. 

This word is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the payment of , 
bill of exchange. It alſo ſignifies the fee or reward 
given a banker, both of his wages and the different value 
of the ſpecies in the places where you pay the monde. 
and where he remits it. ! 

REMITTER, in law. Where a perſon has ty, 
titles to lands, &c. and he comes to ſuch lands by the 
laſt title, which proving defeCtive, he ſhall be rettore; 
to, and adjudged in, by virtue of his former more antient 
title, this is called remitter. 

REMONSTRANCE, an expoſtulation or humble 
ſupplication, addreſſed to a king, or other ſuperior, he. 
ſeeching him to reflect on the inconveniencies, or ill con. 
ſequences of ſome order, edict, or the like. 

This word is alſo uſed for an expoſtulary counſel, or 
advice; or a gentle and handſome reproof, made either 
in general or particular, to apprize or correct ſome 
fault, &c. 

REMORA, the Suck-Fißß, in ichthyology, 2 
ſingular - fiſh which grows to about nine inches in 
length, and more than two in diameter in the largeſt 
part of the body, which is near the head, whence it be- 
comes gradually ſmaller to the tail ; the back is convex, 
the belly flat, and the ſides are rounded by means of the 
ſtructure of its head. This fiſh applies itſelf firmly to 
any ſolid body that it pleaſes; and is frequently found 
ſticking to the bottom of ſhips, and oſten to large fiſh, 

REMOUNT, in war. To remount the cavalry, is 
to furniſh troopers or dragoons with freſh horſes, inſtead 
of ſuch as have been killed or diſabled in the ſervice, 

RENAL, ſomething belonging to the reins or kidneys, 
See the article KiDNnEvy, 

RENCOUNTER, in the military art, an engage- 
ment of two little bodies or parties of forces; in which 
ſenſe it ſtands in oppoſition to a pitched battle. 

RENCQUNTRE, or RENcON TRE, in heraldry, is 
applied to animals when they ſhew the head in front, 
with both eyes, &c. or when the face ſtands right for- 
ward, as if they came to meet the perſon before them. 


RENDEZVOUS, or RENnDEvous, a place ꝛp- 
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RENEGATE, or RENEGaADo, a perſon who bas 
apoſtatized or renounced the chriſtian faith, to embrace 
ſome other religion, particularly Mahometaniſm, 

RENIFORM, ſomething reſembling the figure or 
ſhape of the kidneys. See the article K1pxey. 

ENITENCY, KRenitentia, among philoſophers, 
that force in ſolid bodies, whereby they reſiſt the im- 


on. See the article REacT1on, &c. 

RENT, Reditus, in law, a ſum of money, or oth! 
conſideration, iſſuing yearly out of lands or tenements. | 

RENTAL, ſignifies a roll in which the rents « 
manors are ſet down, in order for the lord's bailift, there- 
by to collect the ſame, It contains the lands Jet to ea 
tenant, with their names, and the ſeveral rents ariſing 


RENUNCIATION, Renunciatia, the act of k. 


after the amendment of the tenements by the 


will, at his own charge, keep and leave them in 1 7ĩ¹76 
$ 
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the leſſee is not obliged to do the ſame until 
0% has firtt made good the reparations ; and here 
Lal be well repaired at firſt, when the leaſe began, 
_—_— decays, it is ſaid the Jandlord mult put 
5 air beſore the tenant is hound to keep it ſo. 
Pak TEE, or REPARTY, a ready {mart reply, 
il in matters ot wit, humour, or raillery, 
oF »\4RT1TION, a dividing or ſharing a thing a 


of 
that Cav 


lect time. 2 . li 

"prPEALING. in Jaw, the revoking or annulling of 
ze, or the like. See the articles ABROGATION 

110 bl 

1 REVOCATION. 

"REPEAT', in muſic, a character ſhewing that what 
alt played or ſung mult be repeated or gone over 

WW. 


 EPELLENT, Repell:ns, in medicine, a remedy 
«ich repels or drives back a morbid humour into the 
of blood, from whence it was unduly ſecreted. 

To underſtand rightly the operation of ſuch medicines, 
. may be neceſſary to oblerve, that by repelling is meant 
ole means which preſent ſuch an afflux of a fluid to 
mv particular part as would raiſe it into a tumor : but, 
"row how this may be effected, it will be convenient 
„ attend to the ſeveral cauſes which can produce a 
xelling, or force out of the veſſels any of their fluid 
contents by ſome unnatural diſcharge. All tumors have 
«cellarily one of theſe in their caule; either an increaſe 
in the velocity or quantity of the fluids, or a weakneſs 
ſome particular part: and ſometimes both concur, 


the tett of the body, will at length receive ſuch a quan- 
ty of fluid as will raiſe it into a tumor, eſpecially if any 
o its veſſels be obſtructed, becauſe the protruſion of 
fre matter a tergo will continue to add thereunto, until 
the part is upon the utmoſt ſtretch, and can hold no 
more: in this caſe, all thoſe means are ſaid to be 
repellent which check the growth of the tumor, and 
uit the reſluent blood in taking up the obſtructed matter, 
and waſhing it again into the common ſtream. This 
intention is chiefly favoured by evacuation and revulſion 
for whatſoever leflens the quantity of the fluid will dimi- 
ih the force upon the tumefied part, But it concerns 
us molt to know, how external application to the part 
elf helps in this affair. 
Herein a medicine comes to be a repellent, by con- 
ing of ſuch ſubtile parts as may tranſmit ſome of 
then, through the pores, and help to render the ob- 
ſtructed matter more eaſy to be looſened, and fall again 
into the circulating current. But in this caſe there is a 
hard of ſuch things, likewiſe, putting the obſtructed 
humor into a ferment whereby it ſoon returns into pus, 
and then they come under the denomination of ſuppura- 
tives or ripeners, What, therefore, in the moſt ſtrict 
ene is to be reputed a repeller, is that which aſtringes 
and ſtrengthens the part ſo as to make it reſiſt any ſuch 
begment. "Theſe are ſuch whoſe qualities are moſt 
manitelt in their coldneſs and drying properties. But 
there are ſo very few inſtances wherein bandage is not 
better than ſuch application, that very little comes to be 
ute for that purpoſe. In hemorrhages and ouzings out 
0 ſerum, ſo as to deform the ſkin, ſimples of this nature 
molt!y take place; which anſwer their ends in aſtringing 
tie fibres, whereby thoſe apertures are ſo cloſed, as not 
to admit through them afterwards any ſuch fluid, 
REPELLING Power, in philoſophy, is a certain 
power, or faculty, reſiding in the minute particles of 
natural bodies, whereby, under certain circumſtances, 
they mutually fly from one another, 
REPERCUSSION, in mechanics. See REFLECTION. 
REPERCUSSION, in muſic, a frequent repetition of 
be ſame ſound, See the article REPETITION. 
REPERTORY, Repertorium, a place wherein things 
Te ordcrly diſpoſed, ſo as to be eaſily found when wanted. 
de indices of books are repertories, ſhewing where the 
mers ſought for are treated of. Common-place books 
aeallo kinds of repertories. 


REFETIT! ON, Reperitio, the reiterating of an action, 
Vor. il. NY, 81. 
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REPETITION, in muſic, denotes a reiterating or 
playing over again the fame part of a compolition, 
whether it be a whole ſtrain, part of a ſtrain, or double 
ſtrain, &c. The repetition is denoted by a character 
called a repeat, which is varied fo as to expreſs the 
various Circumſtances of a repeat. 

REPETITION, in rhetoric, a hgure which gracefully 
and emphatically repeats either the ſame word, or the 
ſame ſenſe in different words, 

REPLANTING, in gardening, the act of planting 
a ſecond time. 

REPLETION, in medicine, a plenitude or plethora. 
See the article PLETHORA. 

Repletion is more dangerous than inanition. Bleed- 
ing and diet are the great reſources whence a perſon is 
incommoded with a repletion. 

Repletion is ſometimes alſo uſed where the ſtomach is 
overloaden with too much eating or drinking. The 
phyſicians hold all repletion to be prejudicial, but that 
of bread is of all others the worlt. 

ReyPLET1ON, in the canon law, is where the revenue 
of a benefice or benefices is ſufficient to fill or occupy 
the whole right or title of the graduate who holds them. 
Where there is a repletion, the party can demand nd 
more by virtue of his degrees, In England, where 
benefices are not appropriated to degrees, repletion, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, has no place. 

REPLEVIN, in law, a remedy granted on a diſtreſs, 
by which the firſt poſſeſſor has his goods reftored to him 
again, on his giving ſecurity to the ſheriff that he will 
purſue his action againſt the party diſtraining, and return 
— goods or chattels, if the taking them ſhall be adjui ged 
awtul. 

REPLEVY, in law, is a tenant's bringing a writ of 
replevin, or replegiari facias, where his goods are taken 
by diſtreſs for rent; which muſt be done within five 
days after the diſtreſs, otherwiſe at the hve days end, 
they are to be appraiſed and fold. 2 W. and M. c. 5. 

This word is alſo uſed for bailing a perſon, as in the 
caſe of a homine replegiando. 

REPLICATION, in logic, the afſuming or uſing 
the fame term twice in the ſame propoſition. 

REPORT, the relation made upon oath, by officers 
or perſons appointed to viſit, examine, or eſtimate the 
ſtate, expences, &c. of any thing. 

REPORT, in law, is a public relation of cafes judi- 
cially argued, debated, reſolved, or adjudged in any of 
the king's courts of juſtice, with the cauſes and reaſons 
of the ſame, as delivered by the judges. 

REPOSE, in painting, certain maſſes or large aſſem- 
blages of light and ſhade, which being well conducted, 
prevent the confuſion of objects and figures, by engag- 
ing and fixing the eye ſo as it cannot attend to the other 
parts of the painting for ſome time; and thus leading 
it to conſider the ſeveral groups gradually proceeding, as 
it were from ſtage to ſtage. 

REPOSITORY, a ſtore houſe or place in which 
things are laid up and preſerved. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the repoſitory of the royal ſociety. 
See the article MusEUm. 

REPRESENTATION, in the drama, the exhibi- 
tion of a theatrical piece, together with the ſcenes, 
machines, &c, 

REPRESENTATIVE, one who perſonates or ſup- 
plies the place of another, and is inveſted with his right 
and authority. Thus the Houſe of Commons are the 
repreſentatives of the people in parliament. See the 
article PARLIAMENT. 

REPRIEVE, or Reyrive, in law, is ſuſpending or 
deferring the execution of the law upon a priſoner for a 
certain time: or a warrant from the king for deferring 
the execution of a perſon condemned. 

REPRISALS, a right which princes claim of taking 
from their enemies any thing equivalent to what they 
unjuſtly detain from them. 

Repriſals is alſo uſed for a letter of marque granted by 
2 prince to his ſubject. See the article MazqQue. 


REPRISE, or RePr1ze, at fea, is a merchant-fhip 
which, after its being taken by a corſair, privatcer, or 
other enemy, is retaken by the oppoſite party. 


REPRIZES, in law, are deductions or payments 
5 A | annually 


„ 
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annually made out of a manor or lands ; as rent-charges, 

nſions, annuities, &c. 

REPROBATION, in theology, a decree by which 
God is ſuppoſed either from all eternity, or from the 
creation of the world, to conſign over to eternal miſery 
the greateſt part of mankind, and to ſave none of the 
human race, except thoſe whom he made the heirs of 

lory by election. 

Caſuiſts diſtinguiſh two kinds of reprobation, poſitive 
and negative. Poſitive reprobation, is that by which 
God is ſuppoſed to create men with a poſitive and abſo- 
Jute reſolution to damn them eternally : and negative 
reprobation, is that whereby God, though he creates all 
men with a ſincere deſire to ſave them, and furniſhes 
them with all the neceſſary means of ſalvation, ſo that 
all may be ſaved that will; yet ſees there are ſeveral who 
will not do it, with the aids he ſhall afford them, and 
ſees, at the ſame time, they would do it with certain 
other aids, which he ſees, but will not give them, 

REPRODUCTION, the a& whereby a thing is 
produced anew, or grows a ſecond time, 

The reproduction of ſeveral parts of lobſters, crabs, 
&c. is one of the greateſt curioſities in natural hiſtory. 
It ſeems, indeed, inconſiſtent with the modern ſyſtem of 
er pef which ſuppoſes the animal to be wholly 
ormed in the egg, that, in lieu of the organical part of 
an animal cut of another ſhould ariſe perfectly like it : 
the fact, however, is too well atteſted to be denied. 
The legs of lobſters, &c. conſiſt each of five articula- 
tions; now when any of the legs happen to break, by 
any accident, as by walking, &c. which frequently 

appens, the ſuture is always found to be at the ſuture 
near the fourth articulation ; and what they thus loſe is 
exactly reproduced in ſome time afterwards ; that is, a 
part of the leg ſhoots out, conſiſting of four articula- 
tions, the firſt whereof has two claws, as before; ſo 
that the loſs is entirely repaired. | 

If the leg of a lobſter be broke off by deſign at the 
fourth or fifth articulation, what is thus . off is 
always reproduced. But, if the fracture be made in the 
firſt, ſecond, or third articulation, the reproduction is 
not ſo certain. And it is very ſurprizing, that, if the 
fracture be made at theſe articulations, at the end of 
two or three days, all the other articulations are gene- 
rally found broke off to the fourth, which, it is ſup- 
poſed, is done by the creature itſelf, to make the repro- 
duction certain. The part reproduced is not only per- 
fectly ſimilar to that retrenched, but alſo in a certain 
ſpace of time grows equal to it. Hence it is that we 
frequently ſee lobſters, which have their two large legs 
unequal, in all proportions. And, if the part reproduced 
be broke off, a ſecond will ſucceed. 

REPTILES, in natural hiſtory, a kind of animals 
denominated from their creeping or advancing on the 
belly. Or reptiles are a genus of animals — inſects, 
which, inſtead of feet, reſt on one part of the body, 
while they advance forward with the reſt. 

Such are earthworms, ſnakes, caterpillars, &c. Indeed, 
moſt of the claſs of reptiles have ſeet; only thoſe very 
ſmall, and the legs remarkably ſhort in proportion to 
the bulk of the body. 

Naturaliſts obſerve a world of artful contrivance for 
the motion of reptiles. Thus, particularly in the earth- 
worm, Dr. Willis tells us the whole body is only a 
chain of annular muſcles; or, as Mr. Derham ſays, it 
is only one continued | or muſcle, the orbicular fibres 
whereof, being contracted, render each ring narrower 
and longer than before; by which means it is enabled, 
like the worm of an augre, to bore its paſſage into the 
earth. Its reptile motion might alſo be explained by a 
wire wound on a cylinder, which, when flipped off, 
and one end ——_— and held faſt, will bring the other 
near it. So the earth-worm having ſhot out or extended 
his body (which is with a wreathing) it takes hold by 
theſe ſmall feet it hath, and ſo contracts the hinder part 
of its body. Dr, Tyſon adds, that when the fore part 
of the body is ſtretched out, and applied to a plane at a 
diſtance, the hind part relaxing and ſhortening, is eaſily 
drawn towards it as a center, 

Its feet are diſpoſed in a quadruple row the whole 
length of the worm; with which, as with ſo many 


1 


hooks, it faſtens down ſometimes this and ne 
that part of the body to the plane, and at the ae 
—_ 3 out 1 after — another. lane 
e creeping of ſerpents is effected after 
different 2 ; yn being a differencs d. e 
ſtructure, in that theſe laſt have a compages of — 
articulated together. * 

The body here is not drawn together, but 29 
codalicuced part of it being es the ph. F 
ground, and the reſt ejaculated and ſhot from it * 0 

ing ſet on the ground in its turn, brings the oth 
after it, The ſpine of the back variouſly Wreath h 
has the ſame effect in leaping, as the joints in the 5 
of other animals; they make their leaps by mean I 
muſcles, and extend the plicæ or folds. 9 

REPTILE, is alſo ufed by fome botanical writer, , 
ſignify plants which creep upon the earth, ak 
ſuſtained by ſome other plant, prop, &c. as cucumhe;, 
melons, the vine, &c. 

REPUBLIC, Reſpublica, commonwealth, 2 popul: 
ſtate or government ; or a nation where the people hai 
the government in their own hands, 

REPUBLIC of Letters, a phraſe uſed colleQively of the 
whole body of the people of ſtudy and learning, : 

REPUDIATION, Repudium, in the civil law, th. 
—_ ” OY 

ULSION, Repul/o, in phyſics, that property ; 
bodies, whereby, if 5 are laced juſt "ar 
ſphere of each other's attraction of coheſion, the 
mutually fly from each other. / 

Thus, it an oily ſubſtance, lighter than water, he 
placed on the ſurface thereof, or if a piece of iron, be 
laid = mercury, the ſurface of the fluid will be 
depreſſed about the body laid on it: this depreflion i; 
manifeſtly occaſioned by a repelling power in the bodie; 
which hinders the approach of the fluid towards them, 

But it is poſſible, in ſome caſes, to preſs or force the 
repelling bodies into the ſphere of one another's attrac. 
tion; and then they will mutually tend toward each 
other, as when we mix oil and water till they incor. 

rate, 

REQUEST, in law, a ſupplication or petition pre- 
ferred to a prince, or to a court of juſtice; begging 
relief in ſome conſcionable caſes where the common law 
grants no immediate redreſs, 

Court of REQUEsTS; this was an ancient court of 
equity, inſtituted about the ninetecnth year of Henry VII, 
of like nature, though of inferior authority, with the 
court of Chancery; being appointed chiefly for the 
relief of petitioners who in conſcionable caſes ſhould 
addreſs themſelves, by way of requeſt, to his majeſty. 

The chief judge of this court was the lord privy-leal, 
aſſiſted by the maſters of Requeſt, who correſponded to 
our maſters of Chancery. In the fortieth and forty-hrit 
years of queen Elizabeth, it was adjudged, upon ſolemn 
argument, in the court of Common-pleas, that the 
court of Requeſt was then no court of equity. 

RECEIT, Receptio, in law, an admiſſion on receiy- 
ing of a third perſon to plead his right, in a cauſe fer- 
merly commenced between the other two. 

RESCISION, Reſcifes, in the civil law, an action 
intended for the annulling, or ſetting aſide, any contract, 
deed, &c. | 

RESCOUS, or Rescvsr, in law, an illegal taking 
away and ſetting at liberty a diſtreſs taken, or a perſon 
arreſted, by proceſs, or courſe of law. 

Rxscobs, in matters relating to treafon, is deemed 
treaſon ; and, in matters concerning felony, is felony. 

RESCRIPT, Reſcriptum, an anſwer delivered by ar 
emperor, or a pope, when conſulted by particular per. 
ſons, on ſome difficult queſtion, or point of law; e 
ſerve as a deciſion thereof. 276 

RESEARCH, a ſcrutiny, or diligent enquiry 1855 
any thing. 

RESEARCH, in muſic, a kind of prelude or lugt 
played on the organ, &c. wherein the performer ſeems to 
ſearch or look out for the ſtrains and touches of ar 
mony, which he is to uſe in the regular piece ® be 
played afterwards. | 

RESEARCHING, in ſculpture, 
caſt figure, &c. with proper tools; or tae 
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with art and exactneſs, ſo as the minuteſt parts may 
wel; defined. 

9286 RVATION, in law, an action or clauſe 

whereby ſomething is refenced, or ſecured to one's ſelf. 

Hental RESERVATION, a propoſition, which, ſtrictly 
ten, and according to the natural import of the terms, 
18 calle x but, if qualified by ſomething concealed in the 
mind, becomes true. 2 

Bay of RESERVE, or Corps de RESERVE, in mili- 
tary affairs, the third or laſt line of an army, drawn up 
for battle ; ſo called, becauſe they are reſerved to ſuſtain 
the reſt, as occaſion requires; and not to engage but in 

ceſſity. 
SERV OIR, a place where water is collected and 
reſerved, in order to be conveyed to diſtant places 
through pipes, or ſupply a fountain, or jet d' eau. 

RESET, in law, the receiving or harbouring an 

erſon. 
DENCE, in the canon and common law, the 
abode of a perſon, or incumbent, upon his benefice; 
and his aſſiduity in attending on the ſame, 

RESIDENT, a public miniſter, who manages the 
affairs of a kingdom or ſtate, at a foreign court, 

They are a claſs of public miniſters inferior to am- 
baſſadors, or envoys ; but, like them, are under the pro- 
tection of the law of nations. 

RESIDENTIARY, Reſidentiarius, a canon inſtalled 
into the privileges and profits of reſidence. 

RESIDUAL FiGuRE, in geometry, the figure re- 
maining after 3 a leſſer from a greater. 

REs1DUAL. Root, in 3 a root compoſed of two 
parts or members, connected together by the ſign —. 

Thus x—y is a reſidual root, ſo called, becauſe its 
value is no more than the difference between it parts 


d y. 
em. "RESIDUE, Reſiduum, the remainder or balance of 
the an account, debt, or obligation, 
Tac RESIGNATION, in the canon law, the ſurrender- 
ach ine a benefit into the hands of the collator, or biſhop. 
COL RESIGNEE, in law, the party to whom a thing is 
eſigned. 5 
pre- "RESIN, Reſina, a fat viſcid ſulphureous juice, oozing 
zing either ſpontaneouſly, or by inciſion, from ſeveral trees, &. 
law Reſins conſiſt of oil and acid, and — are 
artificially produced. They are either ſolid or liquid, 

t of but theſe differ from one another only in the proportion 
I. of earth that enters their compoſition. 

the Let the tinctutes prepared with alcohol from fat reſi- 
the nous vegetables be firſt well clarified by ſtanding, then 
ould diſtilled in a glaſs body, with a gentle fire, till only one 
£ fourth remains behind: the alcohol, thus drawn off, is 
eal, to be kept for the ſame uſe again. Then pour the 
d to thickened tincture into a low glaſs, with the mouth 
frit wide enough to admit the hand; and let this veſſel con- 
emn tain twelve times the quantity of fair water, in propor- 
the tion to the thickened tinture. 'The mixture thus will 


inſtantly grow thick, white, and ſoon exhibit yellow 


eiy- curds, which, when fallen to the bottom, conſtitute a 
for- groſs viſcous, unctuous, and ſomewhat tranſparent mat- 
| ter; then ſer the glaſs in a ſand furnace, and draw off 
tion the remaining alcohol, by means of an alembic, con- 
act, tinuing the operations ſo long as the veins in the head 
ſhew any ſpirit to riſe, and add this ſpirit to the former. 
king At the bottom there will remain the water with the 
rlon abovementioned matter below it. This matter liquenes 
in hot weather, but grows hard in the cold. The water 
med deing thrown away, though it ſtill retains ſome odour 
Yo or tale, though but little virtue, let the reſinous matter 
* an collect and unite into a maſs at the bottom. It will firſt 
per- de fexible, ſoft, and, when touched, ſtick incommo- 
z 00 Goully to the fingers ; but, when waſhed for ſome time 
; it ſeveral waters, it begins to cool and harden, and, 
Indo when dried, appears a hard brittle tranſparent body, that 
wl run with heat, diſſolve in oil and alcohol, but not 
atary in water, and burn in the fire like oil. This matter is 
ns to We by the chemiſts refin, and requires to be kept in a 
bats e iry place, and in a cloſe dry veſſel. 
o be his refin may be thus prepared from almoſt any oily, 
: Poncerous, dry, and reſinous parts of vegetables. Nature 
0: 3 Len produces the like from vegetables, but no where 


ue perfect than in the camphire-tree, which yields a 
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pure, white, tranſparent, highly odorous, volatile reſin, 
though hard to grind: and next to this is benjamin, 
which is allo a pure volatile refin, copiouſly afforded by 
the tree, But when pure alcohol acts upon reſinous 
plants, whilſt yet green and juicy, the water abounding 
in theſe juices mixes with the alcohol, and dilutes it; 
whence it acts like common rectiſied ſpirit, or rectified 
ſpirit of wine, in proportion as the plant contained more 
or leſs water; and thus its action becomes different. 
Some of the greateſt artiſts have obſerved that the proper 
diſtilled aromatic oils, abounding with their own ſpirits, 
grow reſinous, as often as they are deprived thereof; 
and this is certainly found in ſome oils, for if pure oil of 
cinnamon be diflolved in alcohol, and the alcohol be 
with a gentle fire drawn over from it by diſtillation, it 
carries over the ſpirit with it, and leaves the oil behind 
deprived thereof and reſinous. But as the purging 
virtues of certain plants partly reſide in that reſinous 
matter, which alcohol extracts, and partly in another 
active part of the plant, which diſſolves in water, as 
appears in jalap; the remainder of ſuch a plant, after 
the pure alcohol has extracted all the refin, will afford 
another part by being boiled in water. And if this 
decoction be ſtrained, inſpiſſated with a gentle fire to 
the conſiſtence of an extract, and afterwards mixed 
along with the reſin diflolved in the yolk of an egg, 
there will thus be obtained an excellent compoſition, 
containing almoſt the whole medicinal virtue in a little 
compaſs. 

RESISTANCE, or Rxsisrix o Force, in philoſophy, 
denotes, in general, any power which acts in an op- 
polite direction to another, ſo as to deſtroy or diminiſh 
its effect. 

Hence the force wherewith bodies, moving in fluid 
mediums, are impeded or retarded, is the reſiſtance of 
thoſe fluids, See the article FLu1D, 

RESISTANCE of Bodies moving in Fluids, Authors 
have eſtabliſhed it as a certain rule, that, whilſt the 
ſame body moves in the fame medium, it is always re- 
liſted in the duplicate proportion of its velocity; that is, 
if the reſiſted body move in one part of its track, with 
three times the velocity with which it moved in ſome 
other part; then its reſiſtance to the greater velocity will 
be nine times the reſiſtance to the leer; if the velocity 
in one place be four times the velocity in another, the 
reſiſtance to the greater velocity will be ſixteen times the 
reſiſtance to the leſſer, and ſo on. This rule, though 
exceſſively erroneous when taken in a general ſenſe, 
is yet undoubtedly very near the truth, when confined 
within certain limits. 

In order to conceive the reſiſtance of fluids to a body 
moving in them, Mr. Robins diſtinguiſhes between thoſe 
fluids, which being compreſſed by ſome incumbent 
weight, perpetually cloſe up the ſpace deſerted by the 
body in motion, without permitting, for an inſtant, any 
vacuity to remain behind it; and thoſe fluids in which, 
they being not ſufficiently compreſſed, the ſpace left be- 
hind the moving body remains for ſome time empty. 
Theſe differences in the reſiſting fluids, will occaſion 
very remarkable varieties in the laws of their reſiſtance, 
and are abſolutely neceſſary to be conſidered in the de- 
termination of the action of the air in ſhot and ſhells ; 
tor the air partakes of both theſe affections, according to 
the different velocities of the projected body. 

If a fluid was fo conſtituted that all the particles com- 
poſing it were at ſome diſtance from each other. and 
there was no action between them, then the reſiſtance 
of a body moving therein, would be eafily computed 
from the quantity of motion communicated to theſe 
particles: for inſtance, if a cylinder moved in ſuch a 
fluid in the direction of its axis, it would communicate 
to the particles it met with a yelocity equal to its own, 
and in its own direction, ſuppoſing that neither the cy- 
linder, nor the parts of the fluid, were elaſtic ; whence, 
if the velocity and diameter of the cylinder be known, 
and alſo the denſity of the fluid, there would thence be 
determined the quantity of motion communicated to the 
fluid, which (action and re- action being equal) is the 
ſame with the quantity loſt by the cylinder, conſe— 
quently the reſiſtance would be hereby aſcertained, _ 

In this kind of diſcontinued fluid, the particles being 

detached 
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detached from each other, every one of them can pur- 
ſue its own motion in any direction, at leaſt for ſome 
time, independent of the neighbouring ones; wheretore, 
if inſtead of a cylinder moving in the direction of its 
axis, a body, with a ſurface oblique to its direction, be 
ſuppoſed to move in ſuch a fluid, the motion the parts 
of the fluid will hereby acquire, will not be in the di- 
rection of the reſiſted body, but perpendicular to its 
oblique ſurface; whence, the reſiſtance to ſuch a body 
will not be eſtimated from the whole motion communi- 
cated to the particles of the fluid, but from that part of 
it only, which is in the direction of the refitted body. 
In fluids then, where the parts are thus diſcontinued in 
each other; the different obliquities of that ſurface, 
which goes foremoſt, will 2 conſiderable changes 
in the reſiſtance; although the ſection of the ſolid, by a 
plane perpendicular to its direction, ſhould in all caſes 
be the ſame. And Sir Iſaac Newton has particularly 
determined, that in a fluid thus conſtituted, the reſiſtance 
of a globe is but half the reſiſtance of a cylinder of the 
ſame diameter, moving in the direction of its axis with 
the ſame velocity. - 

But though the hypotheſis of a fluid, thus conſtituted, 
be of great uſe in explaining the nature of reſiſtances ; 
Jet in reality, no ſuch fluid does exiſt within our know- 

edge: all the Aluids with which we are converſant, are 
ſo formed, that their particles either lie contiguous to 
each other, or at leaſt act on each other as if they did; 
conſequently, in theſe fluids, no one particle, contiguous 
to the reſiſted body, can be moved, without moving at 
the ſame time a great number of others, ſome of which 
will be diſtant from it ; and the motion thus communi- 
cated to a maſs of the fluid will not be in any one de- 
termined direction, but will in each particle be different, 
according to the different manners in which it lies in 
contact with thoſe, from which it receives its impulſe; 
whence great numbers of the particles, being diverted 
into oblique directions, the reſiſtance of the moving 
body, which will depend on the quantity of motion 
communicated to the fluid in its own direction, will be 
hereby different in quantity, from what it would be in 
the preceding ſuppoſition, and its eſtimation becomes 
much more complicated and operoſe. 

Sir Iſaac Newton, however, has determined that the 
reſiſtance to a cylinder, moving in the direction of its 
axis in ſuch a compreſſed fluid as we have here treated 
of, is but one fourth part of the reſiſtance, which the 

ſame cylinder would undergo, if it moved with the ſame 
velocity, in a fluid con'tituted in the manner we have 
deſcribed in our firſt hypotheſis, each fluid being ſup- 
poſed to be of the ſame denſity. 

But, again, it is not only in the quantity of their re- 
ſiſtance that theſe fluids differ, but likewiſe in the different 
manner in which they act on ſolids of different forms 
moving in them. 

We have ſhewn, that in the diſcontinued fluid, which 
we firſt deſcribed, the obliquity of the foremoſt ſurface 
of the moving body would diminiſh the reſiſtance; but 
in compreſſed fluids this holds not true, at leaſt not in 
any conſiderable degree; for the principal reſiſtance in 
compreſſed fluids ariſes from the greater or leſſer facility 
with which the fluid, impelled by the forepart of the 
body, can circulate towards its hinder part; and this 
being little, if at all, affected by the form of the moving 
body, whether it be cylindrical, conica), or ſpherica], 
it follows, that while the tranſverſe ſection of the body, 
and conſequently the quantity of impelled fluid is the 
ſame, the change of hgure in the body will ſcarcely 
aftect the quantity of its reſiſtance. 

T he refittance of bodies of different figures, moving 
in one and the ſame medium, has been conſidered by 
Mr. J. Bernouli in the Acta Lipſienſ. for May 16933 
and the rules he lays down, on this ſubject, are the 
following: I. if an iſoſceles triangle be moved in the 
Auid according to the direction of aline which is normal 
to its baſe; firſt with the vertex foremoſt, and then with 
its baſe ; the reſiſtances will be as the legs, and as the 
ſquare of the baſe, and as the ſum of the Foes: 2. The 
reſiſtance of a ſquare moved according to the direction of 


its fide, and of its diagonal, is as the diagonal to the 


tide, 3. The reſiſtance of a circular ſegment (leſs than | | 150 ſect of air, loſt a velocity of about 399 fee 
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a ſemi-circle) carried in a direction perpendicular to jt, 
baſis, when it goes with the baſe foremoſt, and when 
with its vertex toremolt (the ſame direction and celerit 
continuing, which is all along ſuppoſed) is as the 
ſquare of the diameter to the ſame, lels one third of the 
ſquare of the baſe of the ſegment, 

Cor. Hence the reſiſtances of a ſemi-circle, when it; 
baſe, and when its vertex go foremoſt, are to one another 
in a ſeſquialterate ratio. 4. A parabola moving in the 
direction of its axis, with its baſis, and then its vertex 
foremoſt, has its reſiſtance, as the tangent to an arch of 
a circle, whoſe diameter is equal to the parameter, and 
the tangent equal to half the batis of the parabola, 5. The 
reſiſtances of an hyperbola, or the ſemi-ellipſis, when the 
baſe and when the vertex go foremoſt, may be thus 
computed ; let it be, as the ſum, or difference, of the 
tranſverſe axis, and latus rectum, is to the tranſverſe 
axis, ſo is the ſquare of the latus rectum to the 
ſquare of the diameter of a certain circle; in which cir. 
cle apply a tangent equal to half the baſis of the hyper. 
bola or ellipſis. Then ſay again, as the ſum, or 
difference, of the axis and parameter is to the parameter 
ſo is the aforeſaid tangent to another right line. And 
further, as the ſum, or difference, of the axis and para- 
meter is to the axis, ſo is the circular arch, correſpond. 
ing to the aforeſaid tangent, to another arch, This 
done, the reſiſtance will be as the tangent to the ſum, 
or difference, of the right line thus found, and that arch 
laſt mentioned. 6. In general, the reſiſtances of any 
hgure whatſoever going now with its baſe foremoſt, and 
then with its vertex, are as the figures of the baſis to 
the ſum of all the cubes of the element of the baſig 
divided by the ſquares of the elements of the curve line, 

All which rules, he thinks, may be of uſe in the 

fabric or conſtruction of ſhips, and in perfecting the art 
of navigation univerſally. As alſo for determining the 
figures of the balls of pendulums for clocks. See the 
article SHIP, &c. 
As to the reſiſtance of the air, Mr. Robins, in his 
new principles of gunnery, took the following method 
to determine it : he charged a muſkec-barrel three times 
ſucceſſively with a leaden ball 2 of an inch diameter, 
and took ſuch precaution in the weighing of the powder, 
and placing it, as to be ſure, by many previous trials, 
that the velocity of the ball could not difter by 20 feet 
in 1” from its medium quantity. He then fired it againſt 
a pendulum, placed at 25, 75, and 125 feet diſtance, &c, 
from the mouth of the piece reſpectively. In the het 
caſe it impunged againſt the pendulum with a velocity 
of 1670 feet in 1''; in the ſecond caſe with a velocity of 
1550 feet in 1''; and in the third caſe with a velocity of 
1425 feet in 1“; ſo that in paſſing through 50 feet of 
air, the bullet loſt 'a velocity of about 120, or 125 feet 
in 1”; and the time of its paſſing through that ſpace be- 
ing about or of 1”, the medium quantity of. te- 
ſiſtance, muſt, in theſe inſtances, have been about 120 
times the weight of the ball; which, as the ball wa 
nearly Ir of a pound, amounts to about 10lb. avoit- 
dupoiſe. 

Now if a computation be made, according to the me- 
thod laid down for compreſſed fluids in the 38th propo- 
ſition of lib. 2. of Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia, ſup- 
poſing the weight of water to be to that of air, as 850 0 
I, it will be found that the reſiſtance of a globe of three 
quarters of an inch diameter, moving with à velocity 0! 
about 1600 feet in 1'', will not, on thoſe princip!'c, 
amount to any more than a force of 41d. avoirdupo!ic; 
whence we may conclude (as the rules in that propott- 
tion for ſlow motions are very accurate) that the reſi 
ing power of the air in flow motions is leſs than in {wit 
motions, in the ratio of 43 to 15, a proportion betucen 
that of 1 to 2, and 1 to 3. EN, 

Again, charging the ſame piece with equal quart" 
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of powder, and balls of the ſame weight, and ring tas 
times at the pendulum, placed at 25 feet diſtance 1 
the mouth of the piece, the medium of the I 
with which the ball impinged was 1690 feet in 1. 17 
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volocity of the ball, at a medium of Ive OY 
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he reſiſtance computed from theſe numbers, comes 
mething more than in the preceding inttance, 
out lo 10 to between 11 and 12 pounds avoirdupoiſe: 
— *ccording to theſe experiments, the reliiting 
e the air to ſwiſt motions is greater than in ſlow 
a ratio which approaches nearer to the ratio of 
0 1, than in the preceding experiments. ? 
N Having thus aſcertained the refiſtance to a velocity of 
lob feet in 1, he next ptoceeded to examine this 
3 nce in ſmaller velocities: the pendulum being 
wer at 25 feet diſtance, was fired at five times, 
the mean Velocity with which the ball impinged was 
tet in 1. Then removing the pendulum to the 
2 of 250 feet, the medium velocity of tive ſhot at 
4 * Jiftance, was 950 feet in 1" ; whence the ball, in 
* through 225 teet of air, loft a velocity of 230 feet 
5 ” and as it paſſed through that interval in about 24 
1 ” the refiſtahce to the middle velocity will come out 
4 33; times the gravity of the ball, or 21b. 10 oz, 
1vo.rdupoite, Now the reſiſtance to the ſame velocity, 
according to the laws obſerved in flower motions, amounts 
6 of the ſame quantity; whence in a velocity of 
obs feet in 1'', (the medium of 1180 and 950) the 
reflting power of the air is augmented in no greater 
portion than of eleven to 7; whereas in greater 
degrees of velocity, as before, it amounted very near to 
the ratio of 3 to 1. F £ 5 

That this reſiſting power of the air to ſwift motions, is 
ery ſenſibly increaſed beyond what Sir Iſaac's theory 
for low motions makes it, ſcems hence to be evident. 
It being, as has been ſaid, in muſket, or cannon ſhot, 
with their full charge of powder, near three times the 
quantity aſſig ned by that theory. ; 

The reſiſtance of a bullet of three quarters of an inch 
diameter, moving in air with a velocity of 1670 feet in 
, amounting, as we ſaid, to 1olb. the reſiſtance of a 
cannon ball of 241b. fired with its full charge of powder, 
and thereby moving with a velocity of 1650 feetin 1, 
may hence be determined, For the velocity of the cannon 
ball being near the ſame as the muſket bullet, and its ſur- 
face above 54 times greater, it follows, that the reſiſtance 
on the cannon ball will amount to more than S4olb. 
which is near 23 times its own weight. And from hence 
it appears how raſh and erroneous the opinion of thoſe ts, 
who negle& the conſideration of the reſiſtance of the air 
a of no importance in the doctrine of projectiles, 

RESISTANCE of the Fibres of ſolid Bedies. To con- 
ctive the idea of this reſiſtance, or renitency of the parts, 
ſuppoſe a cylindrical body ſuſpended vertically by one 
end. Here all its parts being heavy, draw downwards, 
and tend to ſeparate the two contiguous planes, where 
the body is the weakelt; but all the planes reſiſt this 
ſfparation by the force wherewith they cohere, or are 
bound together: here then are two oppoſite powers; 
viz, the weight of the cylinder which tends to break it, 
and the force of coheſion of the parts which reſiſt the 
fracture. 

If the baſe of the cylinder be increaſed, without in- 
ceaſing its length; it is evident the reſiſtance will be 
mereaſed in the ſame ratio as the baſe : but the weight 
aſo increaſes in the ſame ratio; whence it is evident that 
al cylinders of the ſame matter and length, whatever 
their baſes be, have an equal reſiſtance, when vertically 
ihended, 

if the length of the cylinder be increaſed without in- 
creaſing the baſe, its weight is increaſed without in- 
cating its reſiſtance; conſequently the lengthening it 
weakens it, To find the greateſt length a cylinder of 
My matter may have without breaking, there needs no- 
tung but to take any cylinder of the ſame matter, and 
latent to the greateſt weight it will ſuſtain before it 
"Ke: and then ſee how much it muſt be lengthened 
by the addition of its weight, till it equals its former 
K2"t with the addition of a foreign weight. 

if one end of the cylinder were fixed horizontally into 

wall, and the reſt ſuſpended thence, its weight and 
litance would then act in a different manner; and, if 
i broke by the action of its weight, the rupture would 
* 3! the end fixed into the wall. A circle or plane 


at guous to the wall, and parallel to the baſe, and 
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Kalequently vertical, would be detached from the con- 
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tiguous circle within the plane of the wall, and woulh 
deſcend, All the motion is performed on the lowcit 
extremity of the diameter, which remains immoveable, 
while the upper extremity deſcribes a quadrant ot a cir- 
cle, and till the circle which before was vertical become 
horizontal; i. e. till the cylinder be entirely broken. 

In this fracture of the cylinder it is viſible two forces 
have acted, and the one has overcome the other: the 
weight of the cylinder, which aroſe from its whole mals, 
has overcome the reſiſtance which aroſe frum the 
largeneſs of the bafe ; and as the centers of gravity are 
points wherein all the forces ariſing from the weights of 
the ſeveral parts of the ſame bodies, are conceived to be 
united, one may conceive the weight of the whole cy- 
linder applied in the center of gravity of its mats, i, e. 
in a point in the middle of its axis; and the reliltance 
of the cylinder applied in the center of gravity of its 
baſe, i. e. in the center of the baſe; it being the baſe 
which reſiſts the fracture. 

When the cylinder breaks by its own weight, all the 
motion is on an immoveable extremity of a diameter of 
the baſe, This extremity, therefore, is the Hxed point 
of a lever, whoſe two arms are the radius of the baſe, 
and half the axis; and of conſequence the two oppoſite 
forces do not only act of themſelves, and by then abſo- 
lute force, but allo by the relative force they derive from 
their diſtance with regard to the jixed point of the lever. 

Hence it evidently follows, that a cylinder, e. gr. of 
copper, which, vertically ſuſpended, will not break by 
its own weight, if leſs than 480 fathom long, will break 
with a leſs length in a horizontal ſituation; in regard 
the length, in this latter caſe, contributes two ways to 
the fracture; both as it makes it of ſuch a weight, and 
as It is an arm of a lever to which the weight is applied. 
Hence, alſo, the ſmaller the baſe is, the leis length or 
weight will ſuffice to break it; both becauſe the reſiſtance 
is really Jeſs, and becauſe it acts by a leſs arm of a lever. 

If two cylinders of the ſame matter, having their baſes 
and lengths in the ſame proportion, be ſuſpended hori- 
zontally; it is evident that the greater has more weight 
than the leſſer, both on account of its length, and ct its 
baſe. But it has leſs reſiſtance on account of its length, 
conſidered as a longer arm of a lever, and has only more 
reſiſtance on account of its baſe, "Therefore it exceeds 
the leſſer in its bulk and weight, more than in reſiſtance, 
and conſequently muſt break more caſily. | 

Hence we ſee why, upon making models and machines 
in ſmall, people are apt to be miſtaken as to the reſiſtance 
and ſtrength of certain horizontal pieces, when they 
come to execute their deſigns in large ; by obſerving the 
ſame proportion as in the ſmall, * 

The weight required to break a body placed horizon- 
tally being always leſs than that required to break dun 
a vertical ſituation; and ihis weight being to be greater 
or leſs according to the ratio of the two arms of the lever ; 
the whole theory is always reducible to this, vis. to find 
what part of the abſolute weight the relative weight is 
to be, ſuppoſing the figure of the body known, which 
indeed is neceflary, becauſe it is the figure that deter- 
mines the two centers of gravity, or the two arms of the 
lever. For if the body, e. g. were a cone, its center of 
gravity would not be in the middle of its axis, as in the 
cylinder; and if it were a ſemiparabolical ſolid, neither 
its center of gravity would be in the middle of its length 
or axis, nor the center of gravity of its baſe in the middle 
of the axis of its baſe. But ſtill, whereſoever theſe 
centers fall in the ſeveral figures, it is theic that regulate 
the two arms of the lever. 

It may be obſerved here, that if the baſe, whereby the 
body is faſtened into the wall, be not circular, but, e. g. 
parabolical, and the vertex of the parabola a-top, the 
motion of the fracture will not be on an immoveable 
point, but on a whole immoveable line, which may be 
called the axis of equilibrium; and it is with regard to 
this, that the diſtance of the centers of gravity are to be 
determined, 

Now, a body, horizontally ſuſpended, being ſuppoſed 
ſuch, as that the ſmalleſt addition of weight would break 
it; there is an equilibrium between its politive and 
relative weight; and, of conſequence, their two oppoſite 
powers are to each other $79 2 as the arms of the 
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lever to which they are applied. On the other hand, 
the reſiſtance of a body is always equal to the greateſt 
weight which it will ſuſtain in a vertical ſituation with- 
out breaking, i.e. is equal to its abſolute weight. 
Therefore, ſubſtituting the abſolute weight for the 
reſiſtance, it appears that the abſolute weight of a body, 
ſuſpended horizontally, is to its relative weight as the 
diſtance of its center of gravity of its baſe from the 
ſame axis. 

The diſcovery of this important truth, at leaſt of an 
equivalent hereto, -and to which this is reducible, we 
owe to Galileo, From this fundamental proportion are 
eaſily deduced ſeveral conſequences. As for inſtance, 
that if the diſtance of the center of gravity of the baſe 
from the axis of equilibrium, be half the diftance of the 
center of gravity of the body ; the relative weight will 
only be half the abſolute weight ; and, that a cylinder 
of copper horizontally ſuſpended, whoſe length is double 
the diameter, will break, provided it weigh half what a 
cylinder of the ſame baſe, 4801 fathoms long, weighs. 

n this ſyſtem of reſiſtance of Galileo, M. Mariotte 
made a very ſubtle remark, which gave birth to a new 
ſyſtem, Galileo ſuppoſes that, where the body breaks, 
all the fibres break at once; ſo that the body always 
reſiſts with its whole abſolute force; i. e. with the whole 
force all its fibres have, in the place where it is broke. 
But, M. Mariotte finding that all bodies, even glaſs 
Itſelf, bend before they break, ſhews that fibres are to be 


conſidered as ſo many little bent ſprings, which never | 


exert their own. force till ſtretched to a certain point, 
and never break till entirely unbent. Hence thoſe neareſt 
the axis of equilibrium, which is an immoveable. line, 
are ſtretched leſs than thoſe farther off, and of conſe- 
quence employ a leſs part of their force. 

This conſideration only takes place in the horizontal 
ſituation of the body : in the vertical, the fibres of the 
baſe all break at once; ſo that the abſolute weight of 
the body muſt exceed the united reſiſtance of all its 
fibres : a greater weight is therefore required here, than 
in the horizontal ſituation; i. e. a greater weight is 
required to overcome their united reſiſtance, than to 
overcome their ſeveral reſiſtances one after another, 
'The difference between the two fituations ariſes hence, 
that in the horizontal there is an immoveable point or 
line, a center of motion, which is not in the vertical. 

M. Varignon has improved on the ſyſtem of M. 
Mariotte, and ſhewn that to Galileo's ſyſtem it adds the 
conſideration of the center of percuſſion. The compa- 
riſon of the centers of gravity with the centers of per- 
cuſſion afford a fine view, and ſet the whole doctrine in 
the moſt agreeable light. 

In each ſyſtem, the baſe whereby the body breaks, 
moves on the axis of equilibrium, which is an immove- 
able line in the ſame baſe ; but, in the ſecond, the fibres 
of this baſe are continually ſtretching more and more, 
and that in the ſame ratio, as they recede farther 
and farther from the axis of equilibrium, and, of con- 
ſequence, are ſtill exerting a greater and greater part of 
their whole force. | 

Theſe unequal extenſions, like all other forces, muſt 
have ſome common center where they all meet, and with 
regard to which they make efforts on each fide : and as 
they are preciſely in the ſame proportion as the velocities 
which the ſeveral points of a rod moved circularly would 
have to one another ; the center of extenfion of the baſe, 
whereby the body breaks, or tends to break, muſt be the 
ſame with its center of percuſſion. Galileo's hypotheſis, 
where fibres ſtretch equally, and break all at once, 
correſponds to the caſe of a rod moving parallel to 
itſelf; where the center of extenſion or percuſſion 
does not appear, as being confounded with the center 
of gravity. 

he baſe of fraction being a ſurface whoſe particular 
nature determines its center of percuſſisn, it is neceſſary 
to be firſt known to find on what point of the vertical 
axis of that baſe it is placed, and how far it is from the 
axis of equilibrium. Indeed, we know in the general, 
that it always acts with ſo much more advantage as it is 
farther from it, in regard it acts by a longer arm of a 
lever; and of conſequence it is the unequal reſiſtance of 
the fibres in M, Mariotte's hypotheſis, which produces 


the center of percuſſion ;* but this unequal refiſtanes : 
greater or leſs according as the center of pereuſſ,. > 
placed more or leſs high on the vertical axis of the by 1 
in the different ſurfaces of the baſe of the fraQture . 

To expreſs this uncqual reſiſtance, accompanied with 
all the variations it is capable of, regard miſt be hp 
the ratio between the diſtance of the center of percuſſ Ka 
from the axis of equilibrium, and the length of the n 
tical axis of the baſe. In which ratio, the firſt * 
the numerator, is always leſs than the ſecond age, 
denominator : ſo that the ratio is always a fraction if 
than unity; and the unequal reſiſtance of the fibre; ; 
M. Mariotte's hypotheſis, is ſo much the gteater 5 
which amounts to the ſame, approaches ſo much * 
to the equal reſiſtance in Galileo's hypotheſis, as the > 
terms of the ratio are nearer to an equality, * 

Hence it follows, that the reſiſtance of bodies, in J 
Mariotte's ſyſtem, is to that in Galileo's, as the leaſt * 
the terms in the ratio is to the greateſt. Hence Gs 
the reſiſtance being leſs than what Galileo imagined the 
relative weight muſt alſo be leſs; fo that the propo, tion 
already mentioned between the abſolute and rel... 
weight cannot ſubſiſt in the new ſyſtem, without an 
mentation of the relative weight, or a diminution of the 
abſolute weight: which diminution is had by multig},. 
ing the weight by the ratio, which is always leſs than 
unity. This done, we find that the abſolute wei. jr 
multiplied by the ratio, is to the relative weight, a the 
diſtance of the center of gravity of the body from the 
axis of equilibrium is to the diſtance of the center of 
ravity of the baſe of fracture from the ſame axis, 

hich is 3 the ſame thing with the gener 
formula given by M. Varignon, for the ſyſtem of M. 
Mariotte. In effect, after conceiving the relative weight 
of a body, and its reſiſtance equal to its abſolute weight, 
as two contrary powers applied to the two arms of 2 
lever, in the hypotheſis of Galileo; there needs nothing 
to convert it into that of M. Mariotte, but to imagine 
that the reſiſtance, or the abſolute weight, is become 
leſs, every thing elſe remaining the ſame. 

We have here only conſidered bodies as to be broke 
by their own weight, It will amount to the ſame, if 
we ſuppoſe them void of weight themſelves, and to be 
broken by a weight applied to their extremities : only 
it is to be obſerved, that a foreign weight acts by an arm 
of a lever equal to the whole length of a body; whereas 
their own weight, being all united in the center ef 
gravity, is only the diſtance of that center from the axis 
of equilibrium. 

RESOLUTION, in phyſics, the reduction of a body 
into its original, or natural ſtate, by a diſſolution o: 
ſeparation of its aggregated parts. 

RESOLUTION, in chemiſtry. See ANALYS18. | 
ResoLUTION, in logic, the inveſtigating or examin- 

ing the truth or falſchood of a propoſition, by aſcending 
from ſome particular known truth, as a principle, by 4 
chain of conſequences, to another more general one 1 
queſtion, 

ReEs0LVUT1ON, in mathematics. See ANALYSIS. 

REsoluriox, in medicine, that coction or alteration 
of the crude peccant matter of any difeaſe, either by tne 
natural ſtrength of the patient, ,or by the application 0 
remedies, whereby it is ſo far changed as to become 
laudable. > 

RESONANCE, in muſic, &c. a found returned by 
the air included in the bodies of ſtringed inftruments, ct 
even in the bodies of wind inſtruments, as flutes, Ke. 

RESPECTU Computi Vicecomitis habende, a WII fo 
the reſpiting the ſheriff's account, upon ful occaliony 
directed to the treaſurers and barons of the Exchequer: 

RESPIRATION, Reſpiratio, the action of relpri's 
or breathing air. 5 

What x. You is, and why it is uninterruptes 
carried on without the concurrence of the mind, 1 
appear from what follows: though no action ſeems | 
be more frequent than reſpiration, yet it is not % 
underſtood without conſiderable difficulty; not we 
cauſe it is partly vital, and partly voluntary, but * 
becauſe an incredible number of organs ate ſubſervit! 
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to it; for which reaſon its nature 1s carefully tot 
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inveſtigated, which is moſt commodioully — 
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afidering the phænomena with which it is accom- 
co and the organs employed in carrying it on. 
The lungs ſuſpended in the air which every-where 


n upon them, and equally preſſes them, always col- 
, contract themſelves into a ſmaller ſpace, and be- 


panied, 


bo much leſs than when they remained in the entire 
thorax as is ſufficiently evinced by anatomy: this is 


-incipally performed by the contraQile force of the 
mulcular fibres, Which connect the ſquamous ſegments 
of the bronchia. N 

If the lungs, thus contracted, are filled with air, 
farcibly blown through the glottis, they arc fo diſtended, 
in bulk, not only to equal that which they had in 
hs entire thorax, but even much to exceed it, as is 
@ficiently certain fram experience. 

The ſame thing happens, if when an acceſs for the 
iir through the glottis is left to the Jungs, the air exter- 
nally acting on the lungs is either removed, or its 
preſſure diminiſhed. This may be demonſtrated from 
experiments made in the air-pump. Hence it is that 
the lungs, by their proper force, have always a ten- 
dency to become leſs in all their parts, than they are 
when placed in the entire thorax, For this reaſon it is 
certain, that they are in a continual ſtate of contraction, 
ſo long as A perſon is alive, ſo that they muſt collapſe 
and be diminiſhed, while the whole of the animal re- 
mains in a vacuum, obtained by an exhauſtion of the air 
in an air-PUMP. 

For there is nothing ſimilar to a circumambient air 
between the external membrane of the lungs, and all 
the internal ſurface of the pleura, in a ſound perſon ; 
nothing, therefore, externally compreſſes the lungs, ex- 
cept the diaphragm. There is, however, always an 


internal air contained in them, and freely conveyed to | 


them through the glottis. Hence the lungs are always 
ſomewhat more diſtended by the internal air, than they 
are compreſſed by the external air, the acceſs of which 
is hindered by the diaphragm, which is ſo connected 
with the ribs and vertebræ, that the air cannot enter the 
thorax in ſuch a manner as would be requiſite for an 
equilibrium, | 

Since, therefore, in inſpiration, a greater quantity of 
zir enters the lungs through the glottis, it will extend 
the lungs more, and overcome their natural force; ſo that 
in this action the lungs are paſſive; but how far they are 
active, is only to be diſcovered by certain phenomena. 

In vital inſpiration then, eſpecially, conſidered in a 
leeping perſon, firſt the ribs, efpecially the nine ſuperior 
ones articulated at the vertebræ, and by cartilages joined 
to the ſternum with their arched part, riſe 5 to the 
clavicles, that this motion is principally obſerved in the 
middie of the arch. Whilſt three, or, perhaps, four of 
the inferior ribs are turned downwards, backwards, and 
obliquely outwards; but in ſuch a manner, that the 
7th, 8th, gth, and 1oth ribs are, by their cartilaginous 
ſegments, as it were, drawn inwards, Secondly, the 
whole abdomen, to the very end of inſpiration, is gra- 
duilly rendered more tumid, and preſſed outwards. 
Thirdly, at the ſame time the cavity of the thorax is 
enlarged, as is obvious by meaſuring with a cord, by 
viewing it with the eye, and eſpecially by a mechanical 
conſideration of the figure, ſituation, connection, and 
articulation of the ribs here placed, according to the 
rules of perfet and moſt conſummate art, as Borelli 
has excellently demonſtrated. 

But, during this action, the diaphragm is drawn 
downwards from the convex and ſinuous ſituation it was 
in beſore, and aſſumes a plainer figure, as is obvious 
from diſſecting live animals, and from large abdominal 
wounds inflicted on men. But that this change of figure 
in the diaphragm depends upon the — of its 
muſcular fabric, is ſufficiently obvious from an anato- 
mical conſideration of it. 

RESPITE, Reſpectus, in law, &c. a delay, forbear- 
"ce, or prolongation of time, granted any one, for the 
payment of a debt, or the like. | 

RESPONDENT, in law, a perſon who undertakes 
'0 anſwer for another; or binds himſelf as ſecurity for 
the good behaviour of another. 

RESPONDALIS, in law, he who appears for an- 
Net in court, at a day aſſigned. 
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RESSAULT, in architecture, the effect of a body 
which either projects or falls back, i. e. ſtands either 
more out or in than another; ſo as to be out of the line, 
or range therewith, 

RESSORT, a term uſed by late writers to ſignify 
the juriſdiction or authority of a court. 

RESSOURCE, the means or foundation df a man's 
recovering himſelf from ruin; or an aftcr-game for the 
repairing of his damages. 

REST, in philoſophy, the continuance of a body in 
the ſame place; or its continual application er conti- 
guity to the ſame parts of the ambient and contiguous 
bodies. | 

REST, or Parſe, in poetry, is uſed for the cæſura, 
which, in the Alexandrian verſes, falls on the ſixth 
ſyllable; and in verſes of ten or eleven ſyllables, on the 
fourth, 

REST, in muſic, is a pauſe or interval of time, during 
which there is an intermiſſion of the voice or found. _ 

RESTAURATION, or RESTORATION, the act of 
re-eſtabliſhing, or ſetting a thing in its former ſtate, 

In England we call the return of Charles IT. after 
the civil wars, the Reſtauration, by way of eminence. 

RESTAURATION, in architecture, the repairing all 
the decayed parts of a building, in order not only to 
re-eſtabliſh it in its original form, but conſiderably 
W Op 

\&ESTAURATION, in ſculpture, the repairing a muti- 
lated ſtatue, &c. 

RESTTFUTION, in philoſophy, the returning of 
elaſtic hodies, forcibly bent, to their natural ſtate : by 
ſome called the motion of reſtitution. 

RESTITUTION, in a moral and legal ſenſe, implies a 
reſtoring a perſon to his right; or returning ſomething 
unjuſtly taken or detained from him. 

Roe 0 of Medals, or REsTITUTED Medals, 
is a phraſe uſed by antiquarians, for ſuch medals as are 
ſtruck by the emperors to renew or retrieve the memory 
of their Ar er 

RESTIVE, or ResrTy, a term applied to a horſe, 
&c. that ſtops and runs back, inſtead of going forwards. 

RESTORATIVE, in medicine, a remedy proper 
for the reſtoring and retrieving the ſtrength and vigour. 

RESTRICTION, the act of modifying, limiting, 
or reſtoring a thing to narrow bounds, 

RESTRICTION, in logic, is underſtood of the limiting 
a term, ſo as to make it ſignify leſs than it uſually does. 

RESTRINGENT, in medicine. Sce ASTRINGENT. 

RESULT), what is gathered from a conſequence, 
enquiry, meditation, &c, or the concluſion and effect 
thereof. 

RESUMMONS, a ſecond ſummons, when the firſt 
is defeated, or ſuſpended by any accident, 

RESUMPTION, in law, the taking again into the 
king's hands ſuch Jands or tenements as before, upon 
falſe ſuggeſtion, or other error, he had delivered to the 
heir, or granted by letters patent, 

RESUMPTION, in logic, the reduction of ſome figu- 
rative propoſition, to a mare intelligent and ſignifi- 
cant one, 

RESURRECTION, the act of returning to a new 
or ſecond life, after having been dead. 

The ancient philoſophers who believed the immor- 
tality of the ſou], admitted alſo a reſurrection: whether 
they had received this opinion from the eaftern people 
among whom they had travelled, or whether they in- 
ferred a reſurrection from the immortality of the ſoul, 
as a neceſſary conſequence, perſuading themſelves that a 
ſoul could not long continue, without being united to a 
body. But they explained this reſurrection in different 
manners. Pythagoras held a tranſmigration of ſouls, 
which was nearly the ſame with that of Plato: Thales 
and Democritus held alſo a kind of reſurrection ; but 
the manner how they explained it is not known. 

The belief of a reſurrection from the dead is an 
article of faith, taught both in the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, and embraced by the Jews and Chriſtians. At 
the time when our Saviour appeared in Judea, the 
reſurrection was received as one of the principal articles 
of the Jewiſh religion, by the whole body of the nation, 
the Sadducees only excepted, Some Jews believe ar 
only 
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only the Iſraelites ſhall riſe, and: that ſuch as have been 
wicked among them, ſhall have no part in this happy 
ſkate, Some among them maintain that men will be 
ſubject to die again after the reſurrection, and that their 
ſouls only will enjoy eternal' happineſs. It is alſo a 
common opinion among them that all men, at leaſt all 
the Ifraclites, ſhall ariſe in the land of Canaan; and 
hence proceeds the ardent defire they have always had of 
being buried in that country, 

One of the greateſt arguments for the truth of chri- 
ſtianity is drawn from the reſurreCtion of our Saviour; 
the circumſtances of which are handed down to us in fo 
plain and diſtinct a manner by the Evangeliſts, as make 
the evidence of this important truth amount to a demon- 
ſtration. 

Chriſtians generally believe, that at the day of judg- 
ment, the very identical body they have now, with the 
ſame fleſh, blood, and bones, will be raiſed from the 
dead. But, in oppoſition. to this opinion, many texts 
of ſcripture have been urged, particularly the account 
given of this important event by St. Paul; beſides ſeveral 
philoſophical objections, the principal of which are 
theſe, 

That the ſame ſubſtance may happen to be a part of 
two or more bodies: thus a fiſh feeding on a man, and 
another man afterwards feeding on the fiſh, part of the 
body of the firſt man becomes incorporated with the fiſh, 
and afterwards with the body of the laſt man, Again, 
inſtances have been known of one man's immediately 
feeding on the body of. another; and among the Canni- 
bals in the Weſt-Indies, who devour their enemies, the 
practice is frequent. Now it is alledged, where the 
ſubſtance of one is thus converted into the ſubſtance of 
another, each cannot ariſe with his whole body; to 
which then ſhall the common part be allotted ? 

To this objection ſome anſwer, that as all matter is 
not capable of being aſſimilated to the body, and incor 
porated with it, human fleſh may very probably be of 
this kind; and, therefore, what is thus eaten, may be 
again excreted and carried off. 

But Mr. Leibnitz obſerves, that all that is eſſential to 

the body, is the original ſtamen, which exiſted in the 

ſemen of the father: this may be conceived as the moſt 

minute point imaginable, and therefore not to be ſepa- 

rated, nor ax pot of it united to the ſtamen of any 

other man. hat all this bulk we ſee in the body, is 

only an accretion to this original ſtamen; and therefore 

there is ho reciprocation of the proper matter of the 
human body. 

Another objection is, that we know, by the late diſ- 
coverics in the animal œcoomy, that the human body 
js continually changing,. and that a man. has not entirely 
the ſame body to-day, as he had yeſterday; and it is 
even computed that in leſs than ſeven years time, the 
whole body undergoes a change. Which of thoſe many 
bodies then, which the ſame perſon has in the courſe of 
his life, is it that ſhall riſe? Or does all the matter that 
has ever belonged to him, riſe again? Or does only ſome 
particular ſyſtem thereof? The body, for example, he 
had at twenty, at forty, or at ſixty way old? If only 
this or that body ariſe, how ſhall it be rewarded or 
puniſhed for what was done by the other? And with 
what juſtice does one perſon ſuffer for another ? 

To this it has been anſwered on the principles of 
Leibnitz, that notwithſtanding theſe ſucceſſive changes, 
this ſtamen, which is the only eſſential part of the body, 
Has always remained the ſame; and that on Mr. Locke's 
principles, perſonal identity, or the ſameneſs of a rational 
being, conſiſts in ſelf-conſciouſneſs, in the power of 
conſidering itſelf the ſame thing in different times and 
places. By this, every one is to himſelf what he calls 
ſelf; without conſidering whether that ſelf be continued 
in the ſame or in ſeveral ſubſtances, It is the ſame {elf 
now, it was then; and it was by the ſame ſelf which 
now reflects on an action, that action was performed. 
Now it is this perſonal identity that is the object of 
rewards and puniſhments, which, it is obſerved, may 
exilt in different ſucceſſhons of matter; ſo that to render 
the rewards and puniſhments juſt and pertinent, we 
need only to riſe again with ſuch a body as that we 
retain the conſciouſneſs of our paſt actions. 
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RETAIL, in commerce, is the ſelling of TAS 
ſmall parcels, in oppoſition to wholeſale, mY 

RETAINER, in law, a ſervant who does 
tinuajly dwell in the houſe of his maſter, 
attends upon ſpecial occaſions, 

RETAINING Fes, the firſt fee given to a ſerſeg 
or counſellor at law, in order to make him hee” aut 
prevent his pleading on the contrary fide, : 

RETARDATION, in phyfics, the act of diminich 
ing the velocity of a moving body. See Mor ioc. 

RETE MikABILE, in anatomy, a ſmall plexus, ,, 
net-work of veſſels in the brain, ſurrounding the Pitui- 
tary gland, 

The rete mirabite is very conſpicuous in brutes but 
either not exiſtent in man, or ſo very minute, that its 
exiſtence is fairly doubted. 

RETENTION, Rerentio, a faculty of the human 
mind, whereby, in order to a further progreſs in know. 
ledge, it retains thoſe ſimple ideas which it beſore 
received by ſenſation or reflection. 

RETENTION, in medicine, the ſtate of contradtign 
in the ſolids or vaſcular parts of the body, which makes 
them hold faſt their proper contents. 

RETENTION, is alfo uſed to ſignify the act of te. 
taining the excrements, humours, &c. ſo that they can. 
not be voided out of the body. 

RETIARII, in antiquity, a kind of gladiators, fh 
called ſrom rete, a net, which they made uſe of avain{ 
their antagoniſts, 7 

RETICULAR Bovy, Corpus reticulare, in anatomy, 
a body of veſlels lying immediately under the cuticle or 
ſcarf-(kin, 

Theſe veſſels contain a mucous liquor, from the 
tincture whereof Malphighi imazines the colour of the 
ſkin to be derived; founding his conjeQure on this, 
that the cutis, as well as the cuticle of blacks, is white; 
and that they differ in no other circumſtance from thoſe 
of Europeans, but in this particular, 

RETICULAR Plexus, in anatomy, a name ſometimes 
given to the choroides, 

RETICULUM, in anatomy, the omentum or caul. 
See the article OukN Tu. 

RETINA, in anatomy, one of the tunics of the eye. 
See the article Eye. 

RETINUE, the attendants or followers of a prince, 
or perſon of quality; chiefly upon a journey. 

RETRIADE, in fortification, a kind of retrench- 
ment made in the body of a baſtion; or other work, 
which 1s to be diſputed inch by inch, after the defences 
are'diſmantled. 

It generally conſiſts of two faces, which make a 
re- entering angle. ä 

RET ORT, in chemiſtry, a kind of crooked matrafs, 
or a round-bellied veſſel, either of earth or glaſs, with 
od con wy crooked beak, to which the recipient is to be 
placed, | 

RETRACTION, Retractio, the act of unſaying 
what a perſon had before faid or wrote, 

RETRACTION, in anatomy, the contraction or ſhor- 
tening a part, ' 

RETRACTS, in farriery, pricks in a horſe's feet, 
ariſing from nails that are ill- pointed, or driven amils. 

RETRAXIT, in law, is where the plaintiff comes 
into court in perſon, and declares he will proceed no 
farther in his action. 

RETREAT, in military affairs, the retiring, or 
moving back again of the army, or part of it. 

Nenophon's retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks has 
been admired in all ages. 

RETREAT, or RELay, in maſonry, implies a {mall 
receſs, or diminution of the thickneſs of a wall, fam- 
part, &c, in proportion as it is raiſed. 5 

RETRENCHMENT, in a literal fenſe, implies 
ſomething cut off, 

RETRENCHMENT, in architecture, is uſed not only 
to ſignify what is cut off from a piece, when too large, 
&c. but alſo for the projectures taken out of firetts, 
public ways, &c, to render them more regular, and in 
a line, | 

RETRENCHMENT, in military affairs, implies 2 


kind of work cait up to ſtrengthen, or defend a pot 
( : 8 ** 


not con. 
but only 
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the enemy. But it is more particu! 'arly uſed for 
ole retriade made on a horn-work or baſtion, when 

ended to diſpnte the ground inch by inch. 
"RIB UT ON, a gratuity or acknowledement 
n lieu of a former ſalary or hire, to perſons em- 
gen in affairs that do not ſo immediately fall under 
| inn, nor within the ordinary commerce of money, 
224 WNCACTLVE, in Jaw, that which has an in- 
. ar effect on time paſt, 
; TRUOGHADE, in aftronomy, an apparent mo- 


* Th. 
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„in the planets; whereby they appear to an obſerver 
f ed on the earth, to move en or Coiitrary to 
4 rl of the ns. 
RETROGKESSLON of Curves, their bending or 
; eiae backwards. 
. TROMINGENT'S, in natural hiſtory, a claſs 
n of animals, whoſe characteriſtic it is that 
, " or make water backwards, both male and 
. PREVEILLE, a beat of drum about break of day, to 
4 notice that it is time for the ſoldiers to ariſe, and 
n that the gentries are to forbear challenging. 
, N VELA TION, the att of revealing, or making a 
thing pi ublic 155 was before unknown : it is alſo uſed 
2 for the diſcoveries made by God to his prophets, and by 
I them to the world; and more particularly for the books 
of the Old and New Teſtament, 
8 REVELATION of St. Yu, the ſame with the Apoca- 
f Irofe, See the article AFOCALYPSE. G 
"KEVELS, entertainments of dancing, maſking, 
: acting coniedies; farces, &c. antiently very frequent 
„ c ings of court, and in noblemens houſes, but now 
2 much diſuſed. I he officer who has the direction of the 
* the revels at court, is called the maſſer of the revels. 
PEVENUL, the annnal income a perſon receives 
' ſton. 5 rent of his lands, houtes, intereſt of money in 
e the ſtor <7 CC, 
RE : 5 RB © RAT ION, Reverleratio, in phyſics, the 
* at of a body repeiling or reflecting another after its 
ir pin ing Uh econ. See KEPULSION. 
. re RBHRATIO, in _ n{ry, denotcs a kind of cir- 
erlati n F che flame $ neans of a reverberatory, or the 
e the flame from a: top of the furnace back to 
a the boom, chicfly uted in calcination. Reverberation 
e. bot two kinds: the finſt with a cloule fire, that is, a re- 
rerberatory Furnace, where the flame has no vent at 
S bs en covered with a dome or capital, which repels 
K. | on back en the matter or the volle! that contains 
we with 1nc1 eaſed vehemence, After this manner is re- 
bang, the dittillation of acids, tpirits, &e. performed 
2 Revit boration with an open fire, is that performed in a 
furnace or reverberatory, whoſe revilters are all open, 
&, uſed in calcination, gcc. See the next article. 
th RLVI. KE LRA T ORY, or REVEN RATING Fur- 
be race, a chemical furnace built cloſe all round, and 
covered at the top with a capital of brick or tiles, ſo as 
ng not to give any vent to the heat or flame, but to deter- 
mine it to reverberate or turn back from the brick-work 
* with new force upon the matter placed at bottom. 
When the fire has no vent or paſiage at top, it is a 
et, whole reverbera atory, W hen the middle of the capital 
fs. Is open, and only the ſides cloſe, ſo that there is only 
* a half circulation of the flame, it is called a half 


verberator 

Te * Tratory furnace is chiefly uſed in the fuſion 
ind caleination of metals and minerals, and on other 
Cccalons where the moſt intenſe heat is required, as in 
„ Ke. Whence it is allo called the melting- 
fra ce, and aſſaying-furnace. 


RLY EI, the ſame with delirium, raving, or 
"nd taction. 


413 uſed alſo for any ridiculous extravagant imagina- 
Won, OB, or prog ſition, a chimera or viſion, But 


(ne among Engliſh 


. 
ala! 


moſt od nary uſe of the word, 
Wiiters, is for a de cep diſorderly muſing or meditation. 

RL. VERSION, R everſ; 0, ͤ in law, is defined to be 
TH Wag of lands, &c. into the poſſeſſion of the donor, 
1 heirs 


dect hon, in the law of England, has two Ggnifica- 
; the one of which is an eſtate left, which continues 


ki 24 particular eftate in being; and the other js the 
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tor 


— 


— 


who made it their "Ry 1 to ſing 
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| returning of the were Ko. after the particular eſtate js 


ended ; and it is farther ſaid, to be an intereſt in lands, 
when the poſſeſſion of it fails, or where the eſtate, w bich 
was for a time parted with, returns to the grantors, or 
their heirs, But, according to the uſual definition of a 
reverſion, it is the reſidue of an eſtate left in the orantor, 
after a particulai Citatc granted away ccalcs, continuing 
in the grantor of ſuch an eftate, 

"The difference between a remainder and a reverſion, 
conitiis in this: that the remainder may b-long to any 
man except the grantor ; whereas the reverlion returis 
to him who conveyed the lands, &c. 

REVIEW, in w ar, is the appearance of an army, or 
part of an army, in order of battle, and their being 
viewed by the general, that he may know the condition 
of the troops, fee that they are complete, and be a wit— 
neſs of the expertneſs with which they perſorm tlicir 
evolutions, and other exerciſes, 

REvitw, in chancery. A bill of review is, where 
the cauſe has been heard, and a decree therein ſigned 
and enrolled ; but ſome crror in law appears in the body 
of the decree, or ſome new matter is diſcovered im time 
after the dreree | 1s made, 

REVISE, among printers, a ſecond proof of a ſheet 
to be printed, taken | off after cortecting the firſt. 

REVIVIFICA LION, in chemiltry, the act of 
reſtoring a mixed body to its firſt ſtate, after it has been 
altered by ſome ee proceſs. 

REVIVOR, or RE VIV, in law. A bill of re- 
vivor, is where a bill has been exhibited in Chancery 
againſt one who anſwers; but before the cauſe is heard, 
or at leaſt before the decree is inrolled, one of the parties 
dies. In this caſe a bill of 1evivor muſt be brought; 
praying the former proceedings may Rand revived, and 
be put in the ſame condition as at the time of abatement. 

REVOCAT . in law, the act of revoking or 
annulling a power, grant, &e. befor: made, 

REVOLUTIO in politics, a grand turn or 
change of government. 

The REVOLUT10ON, uſed by way of eminence, implies 
the grand change that happened in England in the year 
1088, when James II. abdicated the crown, 

RE vd TION, in aſtronomy, implies the motion of 
any heavenly body in its orbit, till it returns to the ſame 
point where the motion began. 

REVULSION, &Kcw# , in medicine, the turnin 
2 flux of humours from one part of the body to another; 
it alſo ſigniſics the ſpontaneous turn or reſlux of humours 
in the body. 

RHABOIDES, in anatomy, the ſagittal ſuture of 
the Kull. 


RHABDOMANCY, an ancient method of divina- 
tion performed by rows. 

R HAGOIDES, in anatomy, the uvea, or ſecond 
nat or fumic of the cye, 


RHAPONTIiCUM, a ! 
rhubarb, _ 

This root is very like rhubarh, but me, be dif 
from it by leaving a mucous tiſte in the mou mu. 
cilage being diluted by the ſaliya; 2nd becauſe, when 
it is cut, it appears regularly marbled, of a red, white, 
or yellow colour; and theſe colours are diſpoſed in a 
radiated manner. It is leſs purgative than rhubarb, re- 
quiring a double quantity to produce the ſame effect. 
It is alſo a little aſtringent. 

It is much controverted among botan' ts, as Mr. Ray 
obſerves, whether the rhapontic of the ancicuts, and the 
rhubarb of the moderns, are one and the ſame plant; 
ſome affirming, others denying it; and ſome among the 
reſt are inconſiſtent with themſelves, ſometimes main 2 
them to be the ſame, at other times different. The 
various opinions and reaſons for them may be found in 
J. Bauhine's appendix to his hiſtory of plants; we ſhall 
only obſerve with Proſper Alpinus, that our Thapontic 
is the true rhapontic of Dioſcorides, but quite different 
from the rhubarb of the ſhops. 

RHAPSODISTS, NH]. bſodi, in antiquity, perſons 
g pieces of Homer's 
poems, Cuper informs us that, when the rhapſodi ſung 
the Iliad, they were cloathed in red; and, when they 
ſung the odyſſce, in blue. | 

. 5 A, 
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RHAPSODOMANCY, an ancient kind of divina- 
tion performed by pitching on a paſſage of a poet at 
tandom, and looking on it as a prediction of what was 
to happen. 

RHAPSODY, in ger no a diſcourſe in verſe, 


ſung or rehearſed by a rhapſodiſt. Or, according to | 


others, it ſignifies a collection of verſes, eſpecially thoſe 
of Homer ; which, having for a long time been diſperſed 
in pieces and fragments, were at length, by Piſiſtratus's 
order, digeſted into books called rhapſodies. 

Hence, the moderns uſe the term for an aſſemblage of 
paſſages, thoughts, &c. taken from divers authors, to 
compoſe ſome ne piece. 

RHETORIC, Rhetorica, the art of ſpeaking copiouſly 
on any ſubject, with all the advantages of beauty and 
force, | 

RHEUM, a thin ferous watery matter, ouſing through 
the glands, chiefly about the mouth, 

RHEUMATISM, in medicine, a pain ſometimes 
moveable, ſometimes fixed, in the muſeular or mem- 
branous parts of the body; happening at any time of the 
year, but principally in autumn, and greatly reſembling 
the gout. 

It may proceed from an obſtructed perſpiration, or the 
taking cold after exerciſe or hard labour; from old age, 
the venereal diſcaſe, and the ſame cauſes with the gout. 

A fever which continues two or three days often pro- 
duces a fit of the rheumatiſm, and ſometimes a ſhivering. 
The attack happens in various parts of the body, as the 
hands, arms, thighs, legs, feet, &c. a redneſs, ſwell- 
ing, and lameneſs often ſucceeding. If the pain fre- 
quently ſhifts, it is called a windy, erratic, or ſcorbutic 
rheumatiſm. The pain ſometimes fixing in the loins, 
and reaching to the os ſacrum; the diſorder is called 
lumbago. This much reſembles the nephritics in ſeveral 
fymptoms, whence it is often miſtaken for it. The 
difference lies here, that the nephritics is attended with 
a vomiting, but not the lumbago. When the patient 
has been long and frequently troubled with the rheuma- 
tiſm, is of a weak conſtitution, and declining age, it 
often ſeizes the head or viſcera. 

The rheumatiſm proceeding from age, hard exerciſe, 
the venereal diſeaſe, and being fixed in the ſtomach or 
loins, is of difficult cure: and in ſome conſtitutions will 
continue for two, three, or four months, and return at 
particular times 2 life. 

Repeated bleeding has been accounted abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary in the cure of this diſeaſe, and thought alone 


ſufficient for that purpoſe ; and, indeed, it often anſwers, | 


but brings the perſon ſo low as to make the cure exceed- 
ing tedious. 

REXIS, or RE6Mma, among oculiſts, fignifies a rup- 
ture of the cornea of the eye. 

RHINE-Lanp-Rop, in fortification, &e. a meaſure 
of two fathoms, or twelve feet, uſed by the Dutch and 
German engineers. 

RHODIUM, RosE-woop, a denſe and compact 
wood : we meet with it in large pieces, which feldom are 
entire; they are ufually pieces ſplit from large maſſes, 
and often appear to be parts of blocks, which, when 
entire, muſt have been of a very conſiderable ſize, It is 
of a duſky yellowiſh colour, ſometimes variegated with 
a deep reddiſh brown, and ſometimes with a pale whitiſh 
colour; and ſome pieces of it are ſolely of this whitiſh 
or browniſh caſt. In the pieces that we meet with moſt 
entire, the external part is uſually the paler, and that 
neareſt the heart darker; in theſe we alſo diſcover that 
the tree it is cut from is knotty, and the grain ſeldom 
runs regularly, but uſually there are ſeveral turnings 
and convolutions, in the center of which there are 
ſometimes cluſters of circular fibres where there is a fine 
fragrant reſin. This alſo appears to be the caſe with 
the other fragrant and precious wood, the lignum aloes ; 

and that = eſteemed and rare kind of it, called ca- 
lambac, ſeems to be only theſe knots or cluſters of cir- 
cular fibres highly impregnated with the reſin of the 
tree, and ſeparated from it, either when entire, or when 
the leſs reſinous part of the trunk is decaying. In the 
ſame manner theſe knots. of the rhodium are alſo greatly 
preferable to the reſt for diſtilling, and for all other 
purpoſes, The whole however ſeems very fragrant, 


| while freſh cut; its perfume is not much un]: 


| ſegments of too large blocks to have been the root of {6 


| of a pepper-corn. Such is the deſcription of the ſweet 
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the roſe. Its taſte is ſome what aromatic and faſt of 
ent. 


Roſe-wood is to be choſen ſound, heavy, ang f 
of the deepeſt colour that may be, and of the ber 
gular grain, and fulleſt of knots and contortiün . 
are not yet informed with any degree of certainti * 
the tree is which affords the true Rhodian v oy. 
Rhodes and Cyprus, which are the places wh” 
beſt and fineſt has always been brought. Anguilla. the 
Matthiolus imagine it a kind of oleaſter: = = 
Bellus contradicts them, and declares it to be 2 Tr 
eytiſus, the cytiſus incana filiqua foliata of > 0 
Bauhine ; but ſeems to err in this, as that Muß . 
well known, and its wood has no ſmell. Herman x 1 
us that the rhodium of the ſhops is the root of a c _ 
of the Canaries, but he does not deſcribe the "ary 
he has ſo much at leaſt of the appearance of truth | 
him, that the tortuous courſe of the fibres in Moy ne 
dium ſeems to beſpeak it a root. What make; — 
againſt him is, that ſome of our pieces of it are parts of 


ſmall a ſhrub: thus much is certain, that we have rho 


| dium, or at leaſt a wood of the ſmell of rhodium from 


the Canaries, as alſo from the Antilles Iſland 
as — the 1 and the Levant iflands. 
amaica aftords a wood which the le ther 
roſe-wood, and which, though not hr hon 
of the ſhops, has yet much of its ſmell. Sir Hans Sloane 
has very accurately deſcribed the tree which affords this 
which has a trunk thick enough to afford the legt 
fegments we ever meet with of it; and poſſibly an adul. 
teration of the true rhodium with this wood may be the 
true cauſe of the objection that lies againſt our agreeing 
with Hoffman, that the genuine rhodium is the root of 
a cytiſus: for this we always obſerve, that thele pieces 
which ſeem ſegments of large blocks are always leſs 
fragrant, and have fewer contortions in their grain than 
the reſt, Sir Hans Sloane has deſcribed the tree which 
produces the Jamaica wood called roſe-wood, under the 
name of lauro afhnis terebinthi folio alato, ligno odorats 
candido, flore albo. The wood is, indeed, always paler 
by much than any of the true rhodium, and, while 
freſh, is almoſt white, The tree grows to twenty feet 
or more in height, and its trunk is often two feet or 
more in diameter, The leaves are pinnated ; three, 
four, or {more parts of pinnæ, ſtand on each rib, and 
that at about half an inch diſtance from each other, 
The flowers are ſmall and white; they conſiſt of three 
petals, and they ſtand in cluſters ; at a flight view they 
reſemble thoſe of elder. The fruit is a berry of the ſize 


8, as well 


wood of Jamaica; but it is truly of a different nature 
from the genuine rhodium, and probably the tree of a 
wholly different genus. The Dutch diſtil an extremely 
fragrant oil from the true rhodium, which is often (old 
under the name of eſſence of damaſk roſes, whole (mel! 
it very much emulates, We are told that the rhodium 
wood is a cordial and an aſtringent, but it is not at 
preſent uſed in the ſhops. 

RHODODENDRUM, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower is monopetalous, and of a rotated funncl- 
ſhaped figure; the ſtamina are ten flender filaments, 
topped with oval antheræ; the fruit is a ſubangu/ated 
oval capſule, having five cells, which contain a great 
number of very ſmall ſeeds. 

RHODORA, in botany, a genus of plants, whole 
flower conſiſts of three petals ; the upper ones of wiici 
are equal and lanceolated, and the other is concave and 
lefs ; the ſtamina are ten flender declining hlaments, 
terminated with roundiſh twin anther; the fruit is an 
ovate capſule, having five cells, which contain 2 gre 
number of minute ſeeds. ; 

RHODON, in pharmacy, an appellation given de 
ſeveral compoſitions, on account of roſes being > 
chief ingredient in them; as the diarrhodon, rÞodolac- 
charum, &c, 

RHOMBOIDES, in geometry, a quadrilatera| figure 
whoſe oppoſite ſides and angles are equal, but 15 neither 
equilateral nor equiangular, 5 

RHOMBOIDES, in anatomy, a thin, broad, and cb- 
liquely ſquare fleſhy muſcle, ſituated between the wy 


: the ſcapula and the ſpina dorſi; ſo called from its 
, Its general uſe is to draw, backward and up- 
* ' the ſubſpinal portion of the baſis ſcapulæ. 

M HOMBUS, in geometry, an oblique-angled paral- 
Llogram or a quadrilateral figure whoſe ſides are equal 
15 rallel, but the angles unequal, two of the oppoſite 
1 obtuſe, and the other two acute. 

© HOPHALIC VeRsEs, in ancient poetry, a kind 
: verſes, which beginning with monoſyllables, were 
—ntinued in words growing gradually longer and longer 

ſt. 

„ab BaRB, Rheum, in botany, a plant whoſe flower 
monopetalous, narrow at the baſe, and impervious, 
ith the limb divided into fix obtuſe ſegments, which 
N alternately ſmaller ; the ſtamina are nine capillary 
ments, inſerted in the corolla, and terminated with 
blunt, and twin anther : there is no pericar- 


or — the ſeed is ſingle, large, three-cornered, acute, 
o- ar ſurrounded with membranaceous borders. The 
oſt leaves are placed on long footſtalks, which riſe immedi- 
of ately from the root; they are heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, 
lo ribbed on their underſide, and waved on their edges; 


the ſtalk riſes to the height of four feet; it is of a pale 
green, furniſhed with a ſmall leaf at each joint, and the 
uppermoſt divided into branches ſupporting numerous 
nicles of flowers, which appear in June, 
This plant is ſuppoſed to be the true Tartarian 
rhubarb, the root of which (fo well known in medicine) 
thick, of an oblong figure, large at the head, and 


*. upering pretty ſuddenly as it extends in length; it is 
elt ſometimes ſingle, but more uſually divided into two or 
ul. three parts at the lower end. It is brought to us in 
he unequal pieces, from four to five or fix inches in length, 
ng and three or four thick; it is a little heavy, and of a 
of duſcy yellow without fide, but within is marbled or 
_ variegated with yellow and red in the manner of a nut- 
eſs meg; it is of a ſomewhat lax and ſpongy texture, of a 
* ſub-acid bitteriſh and ſomewhat aſtringent taſte, with 
ich an agreeable aromatic ſmell, 
the Rhubarb is to be choſen freſh, p jany we hard, and 
Us moderately heavy, and ſuch as does not duſt the fingers 
ler in handling; ſuch as, infuſed a few minutes in water, 
ile gives ts yellow, and when bruiſed in a mortar, 
ect has a reddiſh colour with the yellow. Rhubarb is not 
0 ſo often adulterated as damaged; care is to be taken 
os that it be not wet or rotten; much of it is ſubject, 
und after ſteeping too long, to be worm-eaten and full of 
m holes on the ſurface, ; 
* It has been learnedly controverted by botaniſts, whe- 
* ther the ancients were acquainted with the true rhubarb; 
= their ſort appears to be the rapontic, or Engliſh rhubarb, 
155 which is another ſpecies of rheum, the roots of which 
75 ue greatly inferior to thoſe of the true kind. It is 
EY brought to us from Ruſſia and from the Eaſt-Indies ; it 
55 grows in great plenty on the confines of China and 
en Lataty, and in many parts of Tartary itſelf; the 
ws. mountains of Tibet abound with it, and a very con- 
5 ſderable part of what is ſent into Europe, grows there. 
It was long before the true rhubarb-plant was known 
2 in Europe; = of late years it has been introduced 


? among us; and as it will thrive in this climate very 

vell, we may reaſonably entertain the agreeable expec- 
ations, that a ſufficient quantity of this valuable drug 
at vill be raiſed in a few years, ſo as at leaſt to ſupply our 
dun conſumption, 

[he propagation of theſe plants is by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in 
de place where they are intended to remain, as the 
plants ſhould not be removed. In the ſpring they will 
make their appearance, when they ſhould be hoed out, 
i practiſed with carrots, leaving them at the laſt hoeing 
out at the diſtance of about a foot and a half aſunder, 
Mer which they require no other care than to keep them 
Nr from weeds ; in autumn the leaves of theſe plants 
«ay, then the ground ſhould be made clean; and in 
* bring, before the plants begin to put forth new 
"ves, the ground ſhould be hoed and made clean again. 

e ſecond year after the plants come up, many of 
8 Arongeſt will produce flowers and feeds; but the 
: id year moſt of them will flower: the ſeeds, when 
i, would be gathered, and not ſuffered to ſcatter, 


leſt they ſhould grow to injure the old plants. The 
roots of thele plants will remain many years withovt 
decaying; and, it is ſaid, the old roots of rhubarb arc 
much preferable to the young ones. 

They delight in a rich ſoil, not too dry, nor over 
moiſt, and where there is a good depth for their roots to 
run down; in ſuch land, their leaves will be very large, 
and their roots will grow to a great ſize, | 

Rhubarb greatly {krengthens the ſtomach and bowels, 
and is an excellent medicine againſt choler, and other 
diſtempered contents of the inteſtinal and meſenteriac 
glands : it is given, with great ſucceſs, in all obſtructions 
of the liver, in the jaundice, diarrhoea, fluor albus, and 
gonorrhea ; and the kidnies do not lie too remote from 
its influences, for it frequently paſſes ſo much that way, 
as to diſcover itſelf in the colour of the urine ; it, there- 
fore, is very good in obſtructions of the reins and 
uterus; but in the jaundice, it almoſt paſſes for infal- 
lible: it is good againſt worms in children, and is the 
beſt purge that can be given them to clear away thoſe 
crudities in the bowels, which are apt to breed them : 
it alſo gives a firmneſs to the fibres, which, from the 
ſlipperyneſs of children's diet, are generally too lax, ſo 
that its repetition to them can hardly be too frequent, 

Rhubarb is given in powder, in infuſion, and in its 
own crude ſolid ſtate, the chewing it being, perhaps, 
the beſt way of giving it of all others. When it is 
intended to ſtrengthen the ſtomach and aſſiſt digeſtion, 
the quantity of twenty-five grains, or thereabout, ſhould 
be chewed daily on theſe occaſions, an hour before 
eating : this is alſo the beſt way of taking it againit 
obſtructions of the viſcera, | 

Its doſe, in powder, is from half a ſctuple to two 
ſcruples; in infuſion, about a dram of it will purge 
gently, but the doſe may be increaſed to two drams : 
it is obſervable, that neither the infuſion nor the decoc- 
tion, nor even the extract of rhubarb, purge near ſo 


| briſkly as the root itſelf in powder. 


The preparations of rhubarb in uſe in the ſhops are, 
1. The tincture in ſpirit. 2. The tincture in wine: 
and, 3. The extract, though the laſt is but little uſed. _ 

RHUMB, in navigation, a vertical circle. of any 
place, or the interſection of ſuch a circle with the 
horizon. Therefore, rhumbs coincide with the points 
of the world, or of the horizon ; and hence navigators 
diſtinguiſh the rhumbs by the ſame name as the points 
and winds, See the article Cour Ass. 

Rhuns-Lixx, Loxodromia, in navigation, the line 
which a ſhip deſcribes, keeping in the ſame collateral 
point or rhumb. See the article CoursE, | 

RHYAS, in medicine, a flux of the eye, occaſioned 
by a diminution of the fleſh in the greater canthus, or 
angle of the eye. 

HYME, in poetry, a ſimilitude of ſound between 
the laſt ſyllable or ſyllables of two verſes. Rhymes 
may be diſtinguiſhed into whole or perfect, and half or 
imperfet rhymes, . The firſt is where there is a ſimili- 
tude of ſound without any difference; the latter where 
there is a difference either in the pronunciation or ortho- 
graphy. The French diſtinguiſh their rhymes into 
maſculine and feminine. The feminine is where the laſt 
ſyllable of the rhyme ends with an e mute; as in dove, 
belle, &c. The maſculine rhymes are thoſe of all other 
words, | 

Rhyme is a modern invention, the product of a 
Gothic age, Milton calls it the modern bondage, yet 
ſome authors will have it that the Engliſh, French, &c. 
borrow their rhyme from the Greeks and Latins, who 
affected a certain cadence or period ending in a conſo- 
nant, This affectation increaſed, as the Latin tongue 
declined ; ſo that among the latter Latin writers ſcarce 
any thing is more common than rhyming periods, In 
the twelfth century, particularly, Latin rhyme was much 
in vogue, under the name of Leonine verſes, The 
French, and from them the Engliſh, retain this cadence 
of rhyme, which ſeemed more agreeable than the mea- 
ſured yerſes of the Greek and Roman poets. The 
reader may ſee a collection of Latin rhymes of our 
ancient Engliſh writers in Cambden's works, Since 
the reſtoration of learning in the ſixteenth century, 
attempts have been made to baniſh rhyme from the 

modern 
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modern poetry, and to ſettle the Engliſh and French 
verſes on the tooting of the ancient Creek and Latin 
ones, by fixing the quantity of the ſyllables, and truit- 
ing wholly to thoſe and the numbers, or , meaſure, 
Milton, Philips, Addiſon, Thomſon, and ſome others 
have excelled in this fort of blank verſe. The French 
have attempted the ſame. but not ſuccecded ;. this kind 
of meaſure being inconſiſtent with the genius of the 
French tongue, which cannot vary the arrangement of 
the words or change their ſituation, as this kind of verſe 
requires, Nor indeed can any of the modern tongues 
Equal the ancient in this reſpect ; yet none more than 
the Engliſh, nor leſs than the French. 

RHYTHM, or RuyTemvs, in muſic, the variety in 


the movement as to the quickneſs or ſlowneſs, length or 


ſhortacſs of the notes. 

Or rhythmus may be defined, more generally, the 
proportion which the parts of a motion have to each 
other, 

Ariſtides, among the ancient muſicians, applies the 
word rhythmus three ways, viz. either to immoveable 
bodies when their parts are rightly proportioned to each 
other, as a well made ſtatue, &c. or to things that move 
regularly, as handſome walking, in dancing, in the 
dumb ſhews of pantomimes, &c. or, thirdly, to the 
motion of ſound or voice; in which the rhythmus con- 
fiſts of long and ſhort ſyllables, or notes, joined together 
in ſome kind or order, ſo as their cadence on the ear 
may be agreeable, 

"The rhythmus of the ancicnts was very different, as 
Mr. Malcom oblerves, from that of the moderns ; the 
former depended altogether on the poetry, and was only 
that of the long and ſhort ſyllables of the words and 
verſes, and had no other forms or varieties than what 
the material art aftorded. The changes therein are none 
but thoſe made from one kind of metrum to another, as 
from iambic to choraic.. 

In the modern muſic, the conſtitution of the rhyth- 
mus differs from that of the verſe fo far, that, in ſetting 
muſic to words, the thing chiefly regarded is to accom- 
modate the long and ſhort notes to the (ſyllables, in ſuch 
a manner as that the words be well ſeparated, and the 
accented ſyllables of each word fo conſpicuous, that 
what is ſung may be diſtinctly underſtood. 

Pancirollus ſeems of this opinion, and the reaſon he 
gives why the modern muſic is leſs perfect than the 
ancient, is, that we hear ſounds without words, 

Voſſius adds, that the modern languages and verſes 
are altogether unht for muſic ; and that we never ſhall 
have any right vocal muſic, till our poets learn to make 
verſes capable to be ſung, 1. e. till we new model our 
language, reſtore the ancient quantities and metrical 
feet, and baniſh our barbarous rhymes. Our verſes, 
ſays he, run, as it were, all in one foot, ſo that we have 
not any real rythmus at all in our poetry ; he adds, that 
we mend nothing farther than to have ſuch a number of 
ſyllables in a verſe, of whatever nature, and whatever 
order: but this is an exaggeration, and in many reſpects 
unjuſt. 

RIBBAND, or RIB NON, a narrow fort of filk prin- 
cipally worn by the ladies. : 

Ribbons of all ſorts are prohibited to be imported, 

RiegANDs, in ſhip-building, certain thin narrow 
planks, which are ſo made, that they may be eaſily bent 
to the timbers. That which is nailed to the ſtern-polt 


at the height of the riſing line, and to the mid ſhip- 


trame at the end of the riſing of the floor. timbers, is 
called the floor ribband. That which anſwers to the 
wing-tranſom, and to the height of the lower deck on 
the mid-{hip-frame, is called the breadth ribband : all 
the reſt between theſe two are cailed intermediate ones. 

Theſe ribbands are nailed to all the frames from the 
ſtern-polt to the ſtem, and when they are carried round, 
ſo as to make fair curves, the form of all the filling 
timbers may by them be determined, 

RIBS, Cle, in anatomy, long arched bones, ſerv- 
ing to ſuſtain the inner {i1cs of the thorax. 

The ribs are twenty-four in number, viz. twelve on 
each ſide the twelve vertebre of the back; they are 
crooked, and like to the ſegments of a circle; they grow 


flat and broad, as they approach to the ſternum ; but the 


— 
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nearer they are to the vertebræ, the round, 
thicker they are; at which end they have a rou N * 
which, being covered with a cartilage, is Nog 
the ſinus in the bodies of the vertebra: ; and at rg int 
of each head, except the two laſt ribs, there . © 
tubercle, which is alſo received into the "i 
tranſverſe proceſſes of the ſame vertebra, Th, ..* 
thus articulated, make an acute angle with th * "hy 
vertebtæ. The ribs have each a ſmall canal wes 
which runs along their under ſides, in which lie: on 
vein, and artery, "Their extremities, which are ak 
to the ſternum, are cartilaginous, and the es, 
make an obtuſe angle with the bony part of the,“ 
this angle reſpects the head. The cartilage: Sek ip ' 
in women than in men, that they may better be — 
weight of their breaſts, Ihe ribs are of two forts 
ſeven upper ones are called coſtæ vera, uſe 
cartilaginous ends are received into the finus of th 
ſternum: the five lower are called falſe, becau(c 4 n 
are ſofter and ſhorter, of which only the firſt f,; re 
to the extremity of the ſternum, the cartilaginous ow: 
mities of the reſt being tied to one another, and th. 8 
leaving a greater ſpace for the dilation of the 1 
and entrails. - The laſt of theſe falſe ribs is ſhorter Fre 
all the reſt; it is not tied to them, but ſometimes to BY 
muſculus obliquus deſcendens. If the ribs had hack 
articulated with the bodies of the vertchre at 5 
angles, the cavity of the thorax could never haue — 
enlarged in breathing. If each rib had been + ry 
bone articulated to the tranſverſe proceſſes of the yy. 
tebrz, the ſternum could not have been thrift wy 
that degree that it is now, or the cavity of the t | 
could not have increaſed ſo much as is regte [11 
ration; for, when the ribs are pulled vp 14 
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coſtal muſcle, the angles Which the cartilagcs at the 
ſternum make with the bony part Gf the 1:5 7 
increaſed, and conſequently its tubi{tince, or the 
between the ſternum and the tranlver{ proce 

encd, Now becauſe the rib cannot move ber 


tranſverſe proceſs, upon the account ot its articulation 
with it, therciore the fernum muſt be either thrult to 
the other fide, or elſe outwards; it cannot move to the 
other fide, becauſe of an equal preſſure upon the fame 
account there; and therefore it is thruſt outwards, or 
the diſtance between the ſternum and vertebrz is in. 
creaſed, The laſt ribs which do not reach the fiernum, 
and conſequently produce nothing in this action, are 
not articulated wirthi the tran{verſe procefles. 

RIBS of a Ship, the timbers when the planks are taken 
off ;, ſo called, becauſe they are bent like the ribs of a 
carcaſe or ſkeleton.” 

RICE, Oryza. This grain, which is ſo much in 
elteem in the eaſtern countries, that it is the principal 
corn they uſe, grows to be three or four feet high, with 
leaves broader than thoſe of wheat, bearing {pies much 
divided, and compoſed of oblong flattiftygrains ; having 
each a beard or awn, two or three inches long, forked 
at the top, and frequently coloured at bottom. I hey 
are of a white colour, compoſed of a brown hulk or fin. 
Rice is ſown in Italy, Turkey, and the Ealt-Indics; 
and we have as large and good from Carolina, as from 
any part of the world. 

lt is more uſed for food than phyſic, being a whole- 
ſome ſtrengthening grain, reſtringent and good for thole 


who have a lipperyneſs in their bowels, or are inclinable 


to a flux or looſencls, 

RICKETS, in medicine; the diforder, generally 
known by this name, is a kind of partial tabes, and 
conſiſts in an unequal nutrition, by which form? parts 
are deprived of their due nouriſhment, and waſte away; 
whilit others, receiving more than enough, ar? pretet- 
naturally increaſed with an incurvation of the bones ah 
{pine of the back. 

When viſcid, tough, and pituitous humours, depok- 
ted in the ſpinal marrow, are the cauſe of the rickets, 


the firſt intention of cure is to reſolve the viſcidits cl 


* A Pe 
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the juices, remove obſtructions, and by that means f: 
mote a free circulation of the humours through a)! 11s 
body. For this purpoſe, in order to remove the ſoun- 
tain of the diſorder, lodged in the prime viz, we ales 


0 5 lecline 
above all things, to uſe gentle laxatives; not neglecting. 
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Mary, and the conſtitution of the child ad- 
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a} fe of mid emetics, conſiſting of a few grains 
28 I (is £2: 28 0 ; 

tag, ae ipecacuanha, exhibited with ſugar and 
int water, prepared without wine, or reduced to 
neck 3 of an clectuary, with ſome proper ſyrup; for, 
mall on means, the viſcid ſordes, collected in the ſto- 
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* W inteltines, are not only excellently eliminated, 
ids # * the ſtimulus of ſuch medicines, a due reſo- 
"Wer gi „ and an opening of the obſtructed 
©, of the Numours, an opening ) 
e ſucceſsfully obtained; only ſuch ſtimulating 
I been are not to be exhibited to patients whole 
don e hauſted, who labour under any diſorder of 
or a violent obſtruction of the viſcera, 
* (ach caſes it is more expedient to exhibit medi- 
"F - f the deobſtruent kind. 
Hy: "To the medicines already recommended, we may alſo 
wes n then add thoſe of a gently reſolvent kind, as 
r Wes generally arc, ſuch as the tincture of tartar, 
| tiacture of antimony, and preparations of 
which, in the rickets, are preferable to mer- 
q highly beneficial in eliminating the ſerous 
Py noulities. partly by perſpiration, and partly by urine, 
9 cally if they are exhibited in ſuch infuſions as dilute 
wo 10 purity the blood. a 7 
5 But in particular for removing the obſtructions of the 
nal marrow, and reſtoring the influx of the nervous 
(id into it, various authors recommend frictions of 
ic of the back, arms, and legs, with warm linen 
cid ths; as alſo fumigations of frankincenſc, amber, 
* :fich, and olibanum. But we can, from experience, 
| «commend, as the moſt effectual remedy, baths of ſweet 
ver, boiled with nervous herbs, ſuch as marjoram, 
Lender, mother of thyme, roſemary, camomile, and 
m. In ſuch baths the patient is to be frequently 
;"merſed, and have the ſpine of che back and joints 
wbhed and anointed with the following nervous ointment. 

Take of human fat, and expreſſed oil of nutmegs, 
uch half an ounce, of Peruvian balſam one drachm, 
ind of the oils of rue, lavender, and cloves, each thirty 
crops. 5 
By theſe means we have often ſeen many patients, 
Micted with the rickets, not only ſurpriſingly relieved, 
but alſo totally recovered. 

PMDEAU, in fortification, is a ſmall elevation of 
arth, extending lengthwiſe on a plane, and ſerving to 
cover 2 camp, or to give an advantage to a poſt, 
Nidcaus are alſo convenient for thoſe who would beſiege 
zolace, and ſerve to ſecure the workmen in their ap- 
woackes to the foot of a fortreſs. 

Rideau is alſo uſed ſometimes for a trench, the earth 
& which is thrown upon its ſides, to ſerve as a parapet 
for covering the men. 

RIDER, a term uſed for an after-clauſe added to 
z bill while depending in parliament. 

Rivers, in a ſhip, are large timbers, both in the 
bud and aloft, bolted on to other timbers to ſtrengthen 
tem, when the ſhip is diſcovered to be too ſlightly built. 

DGE, in agriculture, a long piece of riſing land, 
between two furrows. 

The method of plowing land up into ridges is a par- 
teular ſort of tillage, The chief uſe of it conſiſts in the 
eration it makes in the degrees of heat and moiſture ; 
theſz being two of the grand requiſites of vegetation, 
an very different degrees of them being requiſite to the 
Cikerent ſorts of plants. Thoſe plants commonly ſown 
in our fields require a moderate degree of both, not 
ng able to live upon the ſides of perpendicular walls 
n hot countries, nor under the water in cold ones, 
reither are they amphibious; but they muſt have a ſur- 
lace of earth, not covered, nor much ſoaked with water, 
wich deprives them of a proper degree of heat, and 
cules them to languiſh. In this caſe they look weak, 
ud their leaves yellowiſh, They ceaſe growing, and, 
ine, die in a very weak and bad ſtate, The only way 
cue the land of giving this diſeaſe to plants, is to lay 
pin ridges, that the water may fall off, and run into 
be furous below, from whence it may be conveyed by 
dau and ditches into ſome river, or otherways carried 
Wally off from the land. 

The more any ſoil is filled with water, the leſs heat 
til: have, The two ſorts of land moſt liable to be 
You, II. No. 82. 
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over-glutted with water are hills, the upper ſtratum of 
mould in which lies on clay; and, generally, all deep 
and ſtrong lands. Hills are made wet and ſpewy by the 
wet that falls in rain, dews, and miſts; and this wet, 
not being able to ſink through the clay, in theſe ſoils, 
runs down between it and the mould; but extending 
itſelf through the mould all the wav, and making it con- 
tinually waſhy. The plowing this ſort of land in ridges, 
made from the higher to the lower part of the field, is 
of no benefit; for the water will preſs from below up- 
wards in theſe ridges, being forced by the addition of 
freſh ſupplies above. 

RiDGE, in building, the higheſt part of the roof or 
covering of a houſe, 

RIDGES of Hees, Aouth, are wrinkles or riſings of 
fleſu in the roof of the mouth, running acroſs from one 
tide of the jaw to the other with furrows between 
them. 

RIGADOON, a gay and briſk dance, borrowed 
originally from Provence in France, and performed in 
figure, by a man and a woman. 

RIGGiNG, amongſt ſeamen, a term which com- 
prehends all the ropes, either to ſecure the maſts, or 
manage the fails and yards, 

R1IGGING-0UT, thruſting out any boom to extend 
the foot of a fail, as the jib-boom, which is run out 
from the bowſprit; the driver-bcom, which projects 
over the ſhip's tude ; and the ſtudding fail booms, which 
are thruſt out from the ſeveral yard arms. 

RIGHT), in geometry, ſigniſies the ſame with ſtraight: 
thus, a ſtraight line is called a right one. 

As for right angle, right aſcenſion, right cone, right 
deſcenſion, right ſphere, &c. they are explained under 
the articles ANGLE, ASCENSION, &C. 

RIGHTING of a Ship, amongſt ſeamen, the act of 
raiſing or erecting her after ſhe had inclined to one ſide, 
on a carcen or otherwiſe, 

RiGHTING the Helm, placing it amid-ſhips, ſo as to 
make the ſhip continue in the courſe to which her ſtem 
is directed by the former impulſe of the helm. 

RIGIDITY, in philoſophy, a brittle hardneſs ; or 
that ſpecies of hardneſs ſuppoſed to ariſe from the mutual 
indentation of the component particles within one an- 
other. 

RIGOR, in medicine, a convulſive ſhuddering, from 
ſevere cold, an ague fit, or other diſorder, 

RIM, in a watch, or clock, the edze or border of the 
circumference or circular part of a whee]. 

RIND, the ſkin of any fruit that may be cut off or 

ared, 
: The outer coat of the cheſnut, ſet with prickles, is 
particularly termed the urchin-like rind. 

Rind is allo uſed for the inner bark of trees, or that 
whitifh ſoit ſubſtance which adheres immediately to the 
wood, 

In the modern theory of vegetation, the ſap is ſup- 
poſed to paſs through the rind, in its return from the 
extremities of the branches to the root. Others ſuppoſe 
its veſſels to do the office of arteries, whence Mr, Bradley 
calls them arterial veſſels. 

RING, an ornament of gold, filver, &c. made of a 
circular form, and generally worn on the finger, 

RinG-BoNE, in farriery, a hard callous ſubſtance, 
growing in the paſtern of a horſe, above the coronet : 
it is thus called from its growing quite round like a ring. 

RinG-D1AL, See the article D1aL., 

RinG-WoRM, in medicine, the ſame with the ſer- 
pigo. See the article SERPIGO. 

Fairy-RING, or Circle, See the article Fairy. 

Saturn's-RING, in altronomy, See the article SATURN, 

RIOT, in law, is where three or more perſons, 
aſſembled together, commit ſome unlawful a& with 
force and violence, to the diſturbance of the peace ; as 
beating ſome perſon, forcibly entering upon the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the lands, houſes, &c. of another, or breaking 
down incloſures, houſes, &c, 

RIPENERS, in ſurgery, medicines that promote 
ſuppuration, otherwiſe called ſuppuratives. See the 
article SUPPURATIVES, 

RISING, Ortus, in aſtronomy, the appearance of 
the ſun, a ſtar, &c, above the horizon of any place. 
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There are three kinds of poetical riſin 
viz. acronycal, coſmical, and heliacal. 
EAL, &0. 

Ihe heavenly bodies always appear above the horizon 
before they really arrive at it, on account of refraction. 
Sce the article REFRACTION, 

RITE, Ritzs, among divines, denotes the particular 
manner of celebrating divine ſervice in this or that 
country. Sce the article RITUAL. 

RITORNELLO, or Reyt ar, in muſic, the burden 
of a ſong, or the repetition of the firſt or other verſes of 
a ſong at the end of each ſtanza or couplet. 

RITUAL, a book directing the order and manner to 
be obſerved in celebrating religious ceremonies, and 
performing divine ſervice in-a particular church, dioceſe, 
order, or the like, 

RIVER, Fluvius, or Flumen, a current or ſtream of 
freſh water flowing in a bed or channel, from its ſource 
into the fea, Sce the article SPRING, 

Thoſe that are ſwelled with rain are generally higheſt 
in winter, becauſe it is uſually then more frequent than 
at other times of the year; but if they proceed from 
ſnow, which in ſome places is melied in the ſpring, 
in others, in ſummer, or between both, the deluges of 
the rivers happen accordingly. Again, ſome rivers, hide 
themſelves under ground, and riſe up in other places, 
as if they were new rivers. Thus the Tigris meeting 
with mount Taurus, runs under it, and flows out at 
the other fide of the mountain : alſo, after it has run 
through the lake Toſpia, it again emerges, and being 
carried about cighteen miles under ground, breaks out 
again, &c. 

The channels of rivers, except ſuch as were formed 
at the creation, Varenius thinks, are artificial. His 

reaſons are, that, when a new ſpring breaks out, the 
water does not make itſelf a channel, but ſpreads over 
the adjacent land; fo that men were neceſhtated to cut 
a channel for it, to ſecure their grounds. He adds, 
that a great number of channels of rivers are certainly 
known from hiſtory to have been dug by men. 
The water of moſt rivers flows impregnated with par- 
ticles of metals, minerals, &e. Thus ſome rivers bring 
fands intermixed with grains of gold; as in Japan, 
Peru, and Mexico, Africa, Cuba, &c. particularly in 
Guinea is a river, where the negroes ſeparate the gold 
duſt from the ſand, and ſell it to the Europeans who 
trafic thither for that very purpoſe. 'T he Rhine in 
many places is ſaid to bring a gold mud. As to rivers 


that bring grains of ſilver, iron, copper, lead, &c. we 


find no mention of them in authors; though, doubtleſs, 
there are many, and it may be to them that mineral 
waters owe many of their medicinal virtues, 

Motion of RiveRs. The running of rivers is upon 
che ſame principle as the deſcent of bodies on inclined 
planes ; for water no more than a ſolid can move on an 
horizontal plane, the re- action of ſuch a plane being 
equal and contrary gr, entirely deftroys it, and 
leaves the body at : here we ſpeak of a plane of 
ſmall extent, and ſuch as coincides with the curved: 
ſurface of the earth. But if we conſider a large extent 
or long courſe of water, then we ſhall find that ſuch 
water can never be at reſt, but when the bottom of a 
channel coincides every where with the curved ſurface 
of the earth. 

Since the difference of the deſcending velecities is 
greateſt near the head of the fiream, the waters will 
there fall or deſcend with the greateſt impetuoſity, or 
cauſe the loudeſt noiſe. But in the courſe of rivers, 
the accelerated velocity is quickly reduced to an equable 
or uniform velocity, by the reſiſtance it meets with from 
the bottom and ſides of the channel, which reſiſtance 
will be as the ſquares of the velocities, and therefore 
ſoon become ſo great as to equal the accelerating force, 
and be communicated to the middle part of the ſtream, 
cauſing the whole to move uniformly. Hence, in rivers, 
the motion of the water is ſloweſt at the fides and bottom 
of the channel, becauſe there the reſiſtance begins, 
which is afterwards communicated to all the other parts; 
and in different parts of the ſame river, the uniform 
velocity is greateſt, where the bottom of the channe! 


& of the ſtars, || 
See ACRONY- 
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lines uled for the transformation of figures; fo calle 


vigour to the conſtitution, 


| conſiſting of a cylindrical caie of paper, filled with 
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relative gravity of the moving particles 
Again, in thote parts of the river where 
the ftream is leaſt, the depth of the w 
and. vice verſa, becauſe equal quantitie 
unequal ſections of the river in the ſame ume 1 
alſo it follows, that the mamentum of runnit Heng 
muſt be every where the ſame, or a given Reg, wat 
RIVULET, a diminutive of river. Se: þ. 
ROACH, in ichthyology,. a ſpecies of 
with the iris and betty-fine uſually red; it is "Ping 
when full grown, nine inches long, but it CT , 
grows conſiderably larger. a, 
ROACHING of Alum, is the laſt 
alum, which being ſufficiently waſh 
ſtrong alum- water, is put into large Pans, and a. 
tity of water added to it; and then being { . 
fire to melt, and oil a little, it is ſcooped | 
cafk, where it is ſuffered to ſtand and cryital 
what they call reach, roached, or rock alum, 
ROAD, an open way, or public paſlage, lormins 
communication between one place and another. * 
ROASTING, in metallurgy, the ſeparation 0 
latile bodies from thoſe „which are more fed * 
combined action of air and fire; and is gen wall 
firit proceſs in the ſeparation of metals from their o 
it differs from ſublimation only in this, that in th. 2 
ration the volatile parts are diſſipated, when reſo nd — 
vapours ; whereas in that, they are preſerved, 3 
ROB, in pharmacy, a preparation much uſed by the 
ancients, connituig of the juices of truits, putifcd 3g 
boiled to a cuniumption of two-thirds of their moitture 
ROBBEXY, in law, a ſeloniouſly taking away x 
other man's goods from his perlon, or eſtate, againtt 1 
will, putting him in fear, &c. 
ROBEKVALLIAN Linwts, a name given to certai 
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from their inventor, M. de Roberval. 
ROBORANTIA, in medicine, ſtrengtheners, , 
ſuch medicines as ſtrengthen the parts, and give nc 


ROCAMBOLES, in cookery, a mild ſort of oxrlic 
by ſome called Spanith garlic. : 

ROCK CRYSTAL, is that ſuppoſed to be formed 
a completion of the lapidific juice which trickles con 
in rocks and caverns. 

ROCKET, in pyrotechny, an artificial fre-work 


compoſition of certain combuſtihle ingredients; which 
being tied to a ſtick, mounts into the air to a cone 
rable heighth, and there burſts. 

Theory of the Flight of Sky-RocKETs, Mariotte take 
the riſe of rockets to be owing to the impulſe or refit 
ance of the air againſt the flame: Dr, Deſaguliz 
accounts for it otherwiſe, 

Conceive the rocket to have no vent at the choak 
and to be ſet on fire in the conical bore; the cone 
quence would be, either that the rocket would burlt 1: 
the weakeſt place, or, that if all its parts were equa! 
ſtrong, and able to ſuſtain the impulſe of the flame 
the rocket would burn out immoveable. Now, at 
force of the flame is equable, ſuppoſe its action down 
wards, or that upwards, ſufficient to lift forty pounds 
As theſe forces are equal, but their directions contrary 
they will deſtroy each other's action. 
Imagine, then, the rocket opened at the choak; . 
this means the action of the flame downwards is take! 
away, and there remains a force equal to forty pounds 
acting upwards, to carry up the rocket, and the ſtick 18 
is tied to. Accordingly we find that if the compoitid! 
of the rocket be very weak, fo as not to give an 1mpu' 
greater than the weight of the rocket and tick, it cee 
not riſe at all; or if the compoſition be flow, io that 3 
{mall part of it only kindles at firſt, the rocket will not nie. 

The ſtick ferves to keep it perpendicular; for if 96 
rocket ſhould begin to ſtumble, moving round a point 
in the choak, as being the common center of gra 
rocket and ſtick, there would be ſo much 11 
againſt the air, by the ſtick between the center _ q 
point, and the point would beat again{t the air Wi. 
much velocity, that the re-aCtion of the medium wow 
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has the greateſt inclination, or declivity, becauſe the 


reſtore it to its perpendicularity. When 
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Wien the compoſition is burnt out, and the impulſe | 
wards is ceaſed, the common center of gravity is 

brought lower towards the middle of the ſtick; by 

which means the velocity of the point of the ſtick is 

{-creaſed, and that of the point ct the rocket increaſed ; 

„that the whole will tumble down, with the rocket- 

end foremoſt. 

All the while the rocket burns, the common center of 
vity is ſhifting and getting downwards, and {till the 


ſometimes begins to tumble before it be burnt out; 
t when, the ſtick being a little too heavy, the weight 
uf the rocket bears a leſs proportion to that of the (tick, 
the common center of pravity will not get fo low, but 
laat the rocket will riſe ſtraight, though not ſo taſk, 

ROD, in ſurveying, a meaſure of land, equal to fix- 
teen feet and a half, the ſame with pole or perch. 

ROE, of a fiſh, that part which contains the ſperm 
or ſeed. The male hſhes are uſually diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of ſoft roe, or milt ; thatof the temale by hard roe 
or (pawn. 

ROGA, in antiquity, a donative or preſent, which 

tie auguſti or emperors made to the ſenators, magiſtrates, 
and even the people; and the popes, or patriarchs, to 
their clergy. 
ROGATION Fei, the week immediately preced- 
ins Whit-ſunday ; ſo called from three faſts therein. viz. 
on the Monday, Tueſday, Wegdneiday, called Rogations, 
or Rogation-days, becaute of the extraordinary prayers 
and proceſſions then made for the fruits of the earth, 

ROLL, Retulus, in law, a ſchedule of paper, or parch- 
ment, which may be wound up by the hand into the 
faſhion of a pipe. 

RoLLs of Parchment, the manuſcript regiſters of the 
proceedings of our ancient parliaments, 

Rider ROLL, a ſchedule, or {mall piece of parchment, 
frequently ſewed, or added, to ſome part of a roll, or 
record, 

Court Roll of a manor, that wherein the names, 
rents, and ſervices of each tenant are copied and enro)led. 
Mafer-ROLL, that wherein are enteted the ſoldiers of 
every troop, company, regiment, &c. 

RoLLs, or Office of RoLLs, an office in Chancery- 
Lane, London, appointed for the cuſtody of the rolls 
and records in Chancery. 

RoLLs of Parliament, are the manuſcript regiſters, or 
rolls of the proceedings of our antient pariiaments, which 
before the invention of printing were all engroſſed on 
parchment, and proclaimed openly in every county. In 
theſe rolls are alſo contained a great many rae le of 
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take ciicult points of law, which were frequently in former 
retit times referred to the deciſion of that high court. 
rule! RoLL, or ROLLS, is alſo a piece of wood, iron, braſs, 


Ke. of a cylindrical form, uſed in the conſtruction of 


choak ſeveral machines, and in ſeveral works and manufactures. 
conſe ROLLING-PREss Printing. See PRINTING, 
urſt i: ROMAN, in general, ſomething belonging to the 


city of Rome. 


qua 

fame Ling of the Romans, in modern hiſtory, is a prince 
as th eected to be ſucceſſor to the reigning emperor of Germany. 
down ROMANCE, in matters of literature, a fabulous re- 
ounds lation of certain adventures deſigned for the entertain- 
ntrary ment and inſtruction of the readers. 


ROMPEE, or Romev, in heraldy, is applied to or- 


k; by Cinaries that are repreſented as broken, and to chevrons, 
take! bends, or the like, whoſe upper points are cut off, 

pounds RONDEL, in fortification, a round tower ſometimes 
ſtick ig erected at the foot of a baſtion. 
ofitionl D, a quantity of land equal to forty ſquare 


mpulſe perches, or the fourth part of an acre, 


it doe ROOF, in architecture, the uppermoſt part of a 
that building, 
ot rue. 


The roof contains the timber-work, and its covering 


if the i late, tile, lead, &c. though carpenters uſually reſtrain 
dar ae word to the timber-work only. 

18 he form of roots is various : ſometimes it is pointed, 
friction * which caſe the moſt beautiful proportion is to have 
and the s profile an equilateral triangle: ſometimes it is ſquare, 
with 10 at is, the pitch or angle of the ridge is a right angle, 


wach therefore 


is a mean proportion, between the 
pointed and flat as : 


roof, which laſt is in the ſame propor- 


{ter and the lower, as the flick is the lighter ; ſo that 


— — 


tion as a triangular pediment: this is chiefly uſed in 
Italy, and the hot countries where there is but little 
ſnow, Sometimes roofs are made in the pinnacle-form : 
ſometimes they have a double ridge, aid ſometimes they 
are mutilated, that is, conſiit of a true and a falle roof, 
which is laid over the former: ſometimes again they arc 
in the ſorm of a platform, as molt of the eattern build- 
ings are; and ſometimes they are truncated, that is. in- 
{t-ad of terminating in a ridge, the roof is cut ſquare off 
at a certain height, covered with a terrace, and incon- 
paſted with a balluſtrade; and ſometimes, again, a roof 
is made in the manner of a dome. When the walls bave 
been raiſed to their deſigned height, the vaults made, 
the joiſts laid, the ſtairs, &c. brought vp, then the root 
is to be raiſed, which embracing every part of th» bund 
ing, and with its weight equally prefiing upon the walls, 
is a band to all the work; and beſides defends the inha- 
bitants from rain or ſnow, the burning heat of ine tan, 
and the moiſture of the night, and is of no ſmall advin- 
tage to the building, in catting off the rain water from 
the walls, | 

Roor-TRrets, or Rutr-TREers, in a ſhip. are ſmall 
tin:bers which go from the half-deck to the fore caltle, 
and ſerve to beat up the gratings. 

This term is allo uſed for the 
building. 

ROOT, Rad:c, among botanifts, denotes the lower 
part of a plant, whereby it adheres to the carth, naturally 
drawing its nouriſhment and tranſmitting the juices to 
the other parts. Ihe roots of plants are diftinguiſhed 
according to their various ſtructutres, as perpendicular, 
horizontal, ramoſe, tuberoſe, bulbuus, &c. 

RoorT, in mathematics, implics a quantity conſidered 
as the baſis or foundation of a higher power ; or one 
which being multiplied into itfelf any number of times, 
produces a ſquare, cubic, biquadratic, &c, quantity; 
called the ſecond, third, fourth, &c. power of the root, 
or quantity, ſo multiplied into itſelf, Thus @ is the 
ſquare root of ax, or a2; and*4 the ſquare root of 
4X4=16. Again, à is the cube-root of 6VaxXa=azz 
and 3 the cube-root of 3X 3X 32 27: and ſo on. Sce 
EXTRACTION. 

Roos, Radices, in grammar, are the primitive words 
of a language, whence the others are formed or derived. 

ROPE, hemp, hair, &c. ſpun out into a thick yarn, 
and then ſeveral ftrings of this yarn twilted together by 
means of a wheel, When made very ſmall, it is called 
a cord, and when very thick, a cable. 

Rork, a gencral name given to all the different kinds 
of rope in a ſhip. 

Roye-Banps, a ſmall cord, in length about three 
or four times the circumference of the yard. They are 
inſerted through eye lid holes for the whole length of 
the upper edge of the ſquare ſails, and are uſed to faſten 
the head of the ſail to the yard. 

RoPe-YARN, a thread or twiſted line of hemp, which, 
is the firſt and ſimpleſt part of a rope. A number of 
theſe are twiſted together to form a ſtrand, in proportion 
to the ſize of the rope, whereof the ftrand makes a part. 
Three ſtrands are then twiſted into one another, which 
completes the proceſs of ordinary rope-making. But 
cables, hauſers, and other ground-tackling, are com- 
poſed of three ſtrands, each of which is formed by three 
leſſer ones. 

ROSACEOUS, among botaniſts, an appellation 
given to ſuch flowers as are compoſed of ſeveral petals 
or leaves, diſpoſed in a fort of circular form, like thoſe 
of the roſe ; ſuch are the flowers of the piony, crowſoot, 
cinquefoil, &c. In this ſort of flowers the diſpoſition 
only of the leaves is regarded, their number beiny of no 
conſequence, It is very ſeldom that the number is two or 
four, except in the circæa and onagra. "The molt fre- 
quent number of leaves in theſe flowers is five, and ſuch 
as have four differ from the cruciform flowers, not only 
in their diſpoſition, but in this, that the number is in 
the ſame ſpecies indeterminately, four, hve, or fix, as is 
the caſe in the clematitis, the capers, and the ſpecies of 
rue, whereas in the crucifurm ones it is ever conitart. 
See the article Bor AN v. 

ROSARY, among the Roman Catholics, the ſame 


upper timbers in any 


* 


with chaplet. 
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ROSE, Roſa, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower conſiſts of five heart-ſhaped petals, inſerted in the 
cup, and arranged in a circular form: the filaments are 
numerous, hairy, ſhort, and topped with three-cornered 
antheræ. The fruit is formed of the fleſhy baſe of the 
cup, and is of a turbinated form, coloured, ſoft, con- 
taining one cell, drawn together at the neck, and coro- 
nated with ſome irregular laciniæ, and includes many 
oblong hairy ſeeds faſtened on each fide of the cup. 

The varicties of double roſes are numerous; and we 
may venture to ſay, that there is no ſhrub yet known 
that equals the roſe, if the fragrancy and beauty of the 
flowers are conſidered together, The moſt beautiful 
and rare is a ſpecies lately introduced into England 
from Penſylvania, by that very curious gardener and 
nurſeryman Mr. Bandel of Greenwich, who has them 
in the greateſt perfection. All the ſorts of roſes are 
propagated either by ſuckers or layers; the beſt ſeaſon 
for laying is in October, which is alſo the proper time 
for planting, though in moitt land the ſpring is as well. 

The roſes uſed in medicine are of two kinds, the red 
and the damaſk. The red roſe is expected to be gathered 
before perfectly expanded, as poſlefling its virtues more 
eminently, while in the bud, than at any other time, 
"They are brought to the ſhops when of the ſize of a 
large nutmeg, and of a conic figure, large at the baſe, 
where they are received into the cup, and, terminating 
in a point, are hard, firm, and formed of a number of 
petals cloſely wrapped and folded one over another, of a 
deep purple colour, and but little ſmell. They are to be 
ſeparated from their huſks to fit them for uſe, and the 
white heels and ungulz at the baſe, by which they ad- 
hered to the cup, are to be cut off, and the apices and 
ſtamina and other parts of the fructification left behind, 
it being only the yet unopened petals of this kind of roſe 
that are uſed in medicine, When thus ſeparated, they 
are juicy and very heavy, while freſh, and eaſily beat up 
into a conſerve with ſugar. When dried, they become 
criſp, brittle, and light, and retain their deep purple 
colour very fair, if the operation has been carefully per- 
formed. The apothecaries have a way of drying the 
white ends they cut off from the petals, in order to uſe 
them under the name of dried red roſes, but it is a bad 
practice, 

The damaſk roſe is not to be gathered in the bud, 
but when juſt blown before the petals become looſe, 
and begin to fall, and while they are of a fine pale red, 
for they afterwards become almoſt white. This is the 
period at which their ſcent is moſt fragrant, and all 
their virtues in the greateſt perfection. They are to be 
ſeparated like the red roſe from their cups and ſtamina, 
and either diſtilled or dried -in this pure ſtate, It is a 
common error to throw them into the alembic, as they 
are brought from market with the cups and pieces of 
pedicles with them ; but theſe parts give a ſmell to the 
water very different from the fragrant ſcent it has from 
the petals of the flower. 

The red roſe is a powerful aſtringent; eaten crude, 
it will ſtop diarrhœas; in its conſerve its virtues are 
debaſed by the ſugar, yet it ſtill is conſiderably aſtrin- 
gent, The dried flowers are yet more ſo, and the tinc- 
ture drawn from them by infuſion in water, with the 
addition of a few drops of oil of vitriol, is of excellent 
ſervice in many caſes where a cooling ſubaſtringent is 
neceſſary. 

The damaſk roſe, though ſo nearly allied to the red 
in form and nature, yet is of an exactly contrary qua- 
lity, a mild and gentle purgative. It is uſed in the 
ſhops in form of a ſyrup, made either from the juice or 
infuſion of freſh flowers. The apothecaries at this time 
uſually make it of the remainder in the alembic, after 
the diſtillation of the roſe- water. A late diſpenſatory 
writer put it into their heads, and declares it a very 

ood method ; but every body who knows the difference 
— a decoction and an infuſion, will be ſenſible 
how valtly preferable the medicine will be if made from 
an infuſion of the flowers poured again and again on 
freſh parcels of them, till it have imbibed as much of 
their virtue as it is able to retain. 

The roſe-water of the ſhops is diſtilled from the 


ROS 


for many virtues, but the ſmell is the on] 
now regarded in it. : 

Rosk of Ferichs, Anaſtatica, in botany, a plant wh; ah 
grows naturally in Syria; it is low and annual, dividins 
into many irregular woody branches near the tobt; 4 
each joint is placed a fingle, oblong, hoary leaf; and 1 
the ſame places come out ſmall ſingle flowers of a Whitiſh 
green colour, each compoſed of four petals diſpoſed in 
the form of a croſs ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort wrinkled 
pods, having four ſmall horns, opening into two cell; 
each containing a fingle brown feed. This plant ha, 
the ſingular property, that after being kept dry for 
ſevera] years, if it is put into water, it will dilate ang 
expand itſelf, ſo as to open and diſcloſe the ſeed-yeſſe); 
and ſeeds in a very extraordinary manner ; and is there. 
fore kept by the curious in their repoſitories, It is pro- 
pagated by feeds, which ſhould be ſown in the beginning 
of April, on a border of light ſandy earth, where it j; 
intended to remain, 

Rose-RooT, Rhodi:/a. See the article Rayon , 

Ros, in architecture, an ornament cut in the form 
of a roſe, chiefly uſed in corniches, frizes, vaults of 
churches, &c. and particularly in the middle of each 
face in the Corinthian abacus, 

RosSE-NOBLE, an Engliſh gold coin, firſt ſtruck in 
the reign of Edward III. It was formerly current at 
6s. 8d. and fo called becauſe ftamped with a roſe, 

ROSEMARY, Roſemarinus, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and ringent, the 
upper lip of which is ſhort, erect, and bifid, with the 
margin reflexed ; the under lip is reflexed and trifd, 
the middle ſegment being large, concave, and narrow at 
the baſe; the ſtamina are two ſubulated filaments, in- 
clining to the upper lip, and topped with ſingle antherz 
there is no pericarpium, the bottom of the cup contain- 
ing four ovate ſeeds. | 

Roſemary grows wild in many parts of Spain, France, 
and Italy, and is cultivated in our gardens; it is pro- 
pagated by cuttings or flips taken off in the ſpring of 
the year, and planted in a bed of light freſh earth, and 
in the following autumn they may be tranſplanted where 
they are intended to remain. 

A pound of the picked flowers of roſemary, diſtilled 
in a retort, yields, firſt, between four and five ounces of 
a limpid mw colourleſs liquor ſmelling of them, but not 
very ſtrongly, and of a ſomewhat faintly acid taſte, with 
a mixture of a ſeeming alkaline flavour with it. Alter 
this come over about eight ounces of a liquor ſtill clear, 
but more ſtrongly acid, and towards the laſt running 
ſomewhat auſtere; after this about two drachms of a 
brown empyreumatic liquor of a ſtrongly acid, and at 
the ſame time a ſtrongly alkaline taſte ; and after this 
about an equal quantity of liquor, yet more reddiſh and 
empyreumatic, impregnated with a volatile alkaline ſalt, 
with about fifteen grains of the ſame ſalt in a conne ded 
form afterwards; and, finally, there come over tnree 
drachms or more of a thick and blackiſh oil. Thc 
remainder in the retort, calcined in an open fire and 
lixiviated, yields about a drachm of a fixed alkaline 
ſalt. 

Roſemary has at all times been a favourite ſhrub in 
medicine; it is full of volatile parts, as appears by its | 
taſte, ſmell, and analyſis. It is a very valuable Ab 
and is good in all diſorders of the nerves, and in hy erte 
and hypochondriac caſes. It is good in palſies, apo. 
plexies, epilepſies, and vertigoes. It ſtrengthens the 
ſight, and ſweetens the breath. It is greatly commended 
by ſome againſt obſtructions of the viſcera, particularly 
of the liver and ſpleen, and in the jaundice. The flowers 
have the credit of being great cordials, and ſome imagine 
they even poſſeſs the virtues of the whole plant u 
more exalted degree than any other part. The flowery 
tops, leaves, and huſks, together with the flowers them- 
ſelves, are much fitter for all purpoſes than the flowers 
alone. : 
' Roſemary, diſtilled ſimply, yields a fragrant one 
called dew of roſemary ; diſtilled with water in = 
alembic, it affords a water taſting ſtrongly of it, * 
of a leſs agreeable ſmell; with rectified ſpirit it = 
the fragrant and cephalic liquor called Hungary V. 
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ſpecics of a very fragrant ſmell; it has been celebrated 


A conſerve is alſo made of the flowers very Py as 
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«ducing the ingredients of cephalic electuaries into 
(arm, and it is an ingredient in many of the compo- 
tions of the ſhops. 

ROSOLIS, or Ros-soLts, Sun-deto, an agreeable 
ſoirituous liquor, compoſed of burnt brandy, ſugar, 
Gnnamon, and milk-water, and ſometimes perfumed 
with a little muſk. 

ROSTRA, in antiquity, a part of the Roman forum, 
wherein orations, pleadings, funeral harangues, &c, 
were delivered. 

ROSTRUM, literally denotes the beak or bill of a 
bird; and hence it had been figuratively applied to the 
beak, or head of a ſhip. 

RosSTRUM, in chemiſtry, implies the noſe or beak of 
the common alembic, which conveys the liquor diſtilled 
into its receiver. 

ROSYCRUCIANS, Rostcruslans, or Brethers of 
the Holy Croſs, a name aſſumed by a ſect or cabal of 
hermetical philoſophers, who appeared, or at leaft were 
krſt taken notice of in Germany, in the beginning of 
the laſt century. 

Their chicf was a German gentleman, educated in a 
monaſtery, where he learnt the languages. In 1378 he 
went to the Holy Land, where falling tick at Damaſcus, 
he conſulted the Arabs, and other eaſtern philoſophers, 
by whom he was ſuppoſed to be initiated into this won- 
derful art, At his return into Germany, he formed a 
ſociety, to whom he communicated the ſecrets he had 
brought with him out of the Eaſt, and died in 1484. 

They have been diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral names, ac- 
commodated to the ſeveral branches of their doctrine. 
Beczuſe they pretended to protract the period of human 
life by means of certain noſtrums, and even to reftore 
youth, they were called imn.ortales, 

As they pretended to know all things, they have been 
called illuminati; and becauſe they have made no ap- 
pearance for ſeveral years, but have kept altogether 
incognito, they have been called the inviſible brothers, 

Their ſociety is frequently fignified by the letters 
F. R. C. which ſome of them interpret fratres roris cocti, 
it being pretended that the matter of the philoſopher's 
ſtone is dew concocted, exalted, &c. 

They bound themſelves together by a ſolemn ſecret, 
which they {wore inviolably to preſerve; and obliged 
themſelves, at their admiſſion into the order, to a ſtrict 
obſervance of certain eſtabliſhed rules. 

They pretended to know all ſciences, and chiefly 
medicine; wheieof they publiſhed themſelves the re- 
ſtorcrs, They pretended to be maſters of abundance of 
in portant ſecrets; and, among others, that of the phi- 
Hopher's ſtone; all which they affirmed to have received 
by tradition from the ancient Egyptians, Chaldeans, the 
Magi, and Gymnoſophiſts. 

ROT, a diſeaſe incident to ſheep in moiſt years, ariſ- 
Ing from a certain principle of putrefaction, both in the 
air and we graſs, 

lt is a very hard thing to prevent the rot, if the year 
proves very wet, eſpecially in May and June. Salt 
marſhes, and lands where broom grows, are the beſt 
places of preſervation for them. Sheep are ſometimes 
all cleared of the rot, when not too far gone with it, 
only by removing them into broom- fields. Scurvy- 
gals, muſtard, parſley, and thyme, are alſo good for the 
prevention of it. 

Some propoſe the giving ſheep half a handful of bay- 
ſalt every month, or oftener; and there is great proba- 
bility that this may be of ſervice; but the rational way 
o attacking all diſorders in cattle, is by conſidering 
Fiat are the cauſes of them. It will appear, upon 
mquiry, that wet ſeaſons are the general occaſions of 

* rot in ſheep, and therefore it would be adviſeable for 
ne owners, when ſuch ſeaſons come on, to remove 
thoſe animals into the drieſt paſtures they can, and then 
to feed them principally with dry ſweet hay, oats, bran, 
ad the like; this would prevent the occaſion: and if 
they were already a little infected, ſome ſalt given with 
* dry food, would be a happy means of curing 

ROTA, in mechanics. See the article WHEEL, 

OTA Ariſtotelica, Ariſtotle's wheel, is the name of a 


celebrated problem in mechanics, founded on the motion 
Vor. II. No. 82. 


of a wheel about its axis; thus valled, hecautc firſt, as 
we know of, taken notice of by Ariſtatle, 

The difficulty is this: while a circle makes a revolu— 
tion on its center, advancing at the ſame time in a richt 
line along a plane, it deſcribes on that plane a right live 
equal to its circumlerence, Now, if this circle which 
we may call the defercnt, carry with it another imaller 


| circle concentric with it, and which has no motion but 


what it reccives from the deterent, which is the caſe of 
the nave of a coach-wheel carried along by the wheel; 
this little circle or nave will deſcribe a line in the time 
of the revolution, equal, not to its own circumference, 
but to that of the wheel: for that its center advances in 
a right line, as faſt as that of the wheel! dovs, as being 
in reality the ſame therewith, The matter of fact 1s 
certain, but how it ſhould be, ſcems my{terious, It is 
obvious that the wheel, advancing during the revolution, 
muſt deſcribe a right line equal to its ci cumſerence, 
but how would the nave which revolves like the wheel 
deſcrive a right line fo much greater than its circum- 
ference ? 

The {olution Ariſtotle gives is no more than a nocd 
explication of the difhculicy. Qultivo, who next ate 
tempted it, has recourſe to an infinity of inaltely itte 
vacuities in the right line deforibud by the two oircie: 
and imag ines that the little circie never applies ity cir 
cumference to thoſe vacuitics, but, in r.ality, only 
applies it to a line equal to its own cncumtercnce, 
though it appears to have applied it to a much larger, 

But it is evident that this is all gratis dictum, [he 
vacuities are ima; inary, and why does not the great 
circle apply its circumference to them? Lattly, the 
magnitude of their vacuities mult be augmented or 
diminiſhed according to the different proportion ot the 
two cireles, | 

F. Tacquet will have it that the little circle, making 
its rotation more flowly than the great one, docs on that 
account deſcribe a line longer than its circumference to 
more than one point of i:s baſe, But this is no more 
allowable than the former. 

Many great men having attempted in vain to account 
for this phænomenon, Mr. de Meyran, a French gentle- 
man, had the good fortune to light on a ſolution of it, 
which the academy of ſciences declared to be ſatisſactory. 
It is this: a wheel is only acted on, or drawn forward, 
in a right line: its circular motion, or rotation, arifing 
purely from the reſiſtance of the ground whereon it is 
applied. Now this reſiſtance is equal to the force where- 
with the wheel is drawn in the right line, inaſmuch as 
it defeats that direction, and, conſequently, the cauſes 
of the two motions being equal, their effects are equal 
too; or, a point in the wheel deſcribes, during one revo- 
lution, a right line on the ground equal to its outer cir- 
cumference, ; 

But as to the nave of the wheel, the caſe is otherwiſe; 
for though it is drawn in a right line by the ſame force 
as the outer circumference, yet it only turns round be- 
cauſe the wheel turns, and can only turn with it, and in 
the ſame time, Hence it follows, that its circular 
velocity is leſs than that of the circumſerence of the 
wheel, in the ratio of the two circumferences ; and there- 
fore of courſe, its circular motion is leſs than its recti- 
linear one. Since then it neceſſarily deſcribes a right 
line equal to that deſcribed by the circumference of the 
wheel, it can only do it by ſliding along. 

RoTA is alſo the name of an eccleſiaſtical court at 
Rome, compoſed of twelve prelates, whereof one mult 
be a German, another a Frenchman, and two Spaniards 
the other eight are Italians, three of whom muſt be Ro- 
mans, and the other five, a Bologneſe, a Ferraran, a 
Milaneſe, a Venetian and a Tuſcan. 

This is one of the moſt auguſt tribunals in Rome, 
which takes cognizances of all ſuits in the territory of 
the church, by appeal; as alſo of all matters beneficiary 
and patrimonial. 

ROTATED Frowtrs, among botaniſts, are ſuch 
flowers which ſpread open ſo as to form the ſhape of a 
wheel. 

ROTATION, in geometry, a term chiefly applicd 


to the circumvolution of any ſurface round a axed and 


* 


immoveable line, which is called the axis of its rotation: 
5 * aud 


R 


and by ſuch rotations it is, that ſolids are conceived to 
be generated, 

ROTATOR, in anatomy, a name given to the 
oblique mulcles of the eye; called alſo ciliares, from 
the direction of their fibres, 

ROTONDO, Rotunde, in architecture, a popular 
term for any building that is round both within and 
without ſide, whether it be a church, a ſaloon, a veſtible, 
or the like. 

ROTUNDUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral 
mulcles of the body, from their roundneſs. See the 
article MUSCLE, 

ROUND, in military affairs, implies a walk or turn 


which an officer, attended with ſome ſoldiers, takes in | 


a garriſen or fortified place, around the ramparts in the 
night time; to liſten if any thing be ſtirring without the 


works, and to fee that the ſentinels are watchful and do 


their duty, and all things in good order. 

When the round is near the corps de garde, the ſentry 
calls aloud, Who comes there? and when the anſwer is, 
The rounds, he ſays, Stand; then calls for the corporal 
of the guard, who draws his (word, and calls alfo, Who 
comes there? and when it is anſwered, The rounds, he 
that has the word advances, and delivers it to the cor- 
poral, who receives it with his ſword pointed to the 

iver's breaſt. 

ROUN:) Hovse, in a ſhip, the uppermoſt cabbin 
on the ſtern of the ſhip. 

Rovunp-Hzu/e, alſo implies a kind of prifon, for the 
nightly watch o ſecure perſons in, till they can be carried 
beiore a magiſtrate. 

ROUNDELAY, or Rovnno, a kind of ancient 
poem, thus called, according to Menage, from its form; 
and becauſe it ſtill runs back again to the firſt verſe, and 
thus goes round. It is not known by us, but pretty 
much uſed by the French: it commonly conſiſts of thir- 
teen verſes, eight whereof are in one rhime, and five in 
another, It is divided into couplets ; at the end of the 
ſecond and third whereof, the beginning of the roun- 
delay is repeated; if poſſible, in an equivalent or 
punning ſenſe, 

RounDELAY, or Rounds, in muſic, a kind of ritor- 
nello, where the beginning of each couplet is repeated at 
the end thereof. 

ROUT, a public road, highway, or courſe ; eſpeci- 
ally that which military forces take. 

ov r, alſo implies the defeat and flight of an army. 

RovuT, in law, an aflembly or combination of three 
or more perſons, going to commit an unlawful act, though 
they do not actually perform it. 

If they go, ride, or move forwards, after their meet- 
ing, it is a rout, though they do not execute their pur- 
poſe; if they do it is a riot. 

ROWEL, in farriery, a kind of iſſue, made by draw- 
ing a {kein of filk, thread, hair, or the like, through 
the nape of the neck, or other part of a horſe ; anſwering 
to what in ſurgery is called a ſeton. 

ROYAL, Regal, ſomething relating to a king. 

RovyAL Academy of Sciences. See ACADEMY. 

RoyAL Antl:y, among hunters, the third branch of 
the horn ot a hart or buck, which ſhoots out from the 
rear of the main horn above the back-antler, 

ROYAL Army, an army marching with heavy cannon, 
capable of befieging a ſtrong, well fortified place. 

ROYAL Aſſent, that approbation or aſſent which the 
king gives to a thing done by others; as the election of 
a biſhop, or a bill paſſed in both houſes of parliament. 

The royal aſſent in parliament being given, the bill 
is indorſed with, Le roy le veult, it pleaſeth the king. 
If he refuſes it, Le roy s'averſa, the king will adviſe 
upon it. 

ROYAL Parapet, in fortification, a bank about three 
fathoms broad, and fix feet high, placed upon the brink 
of the rampart, towards the country. Its uſe is to cover 
thoſe who defend the rampart. 

Rov AL Society, of England, is an academy or body 
of perſons of eminent learning, inſtituted by King 


Charles II. for the promoting of natural knowledge, 


— 


RUD 


Atterwards, from about the year 1658, ma 

living in London, held nie at 8 them, 
they were at length taken notice of by the king *. 
was pleaſed to grant them an ample charter * 
April 22, 1663; whereby they were erected "org 
corporation, conſiſting of a preſident, council, and 5 y 
lows, for promoting the knowledge of natural thins * 
uſeful experiments. $7.00 

Their manner of eleCting fellows is by ball, 
Their council are in number twenty-one, ering, . 
which are continued for the next year, and te ab, 
added to them, all choſen on St. Andrew's day, 

Each member, at his admiſſion, ſubſcribes an ens, 
ment that he will endeavour to promote the good df n 
ſociety ; . from which he may be freed at any time, h. 
ſignifying to the preſident, that he deſires to withdraw 

The charges are forty ſhillings paid to the treaſure, 
at admiſſion, and thirteen ſhillings per quarter, ſo wes 
as he continues a member. 5 

Their deſign is to make faithful records of all the wort, 
of nature or art which comes within their reach; ſo tha 
the preſent, as well as after ages, may be enabled to pat 
a mark on errors which have been ſtrengthened by len 
preſcription, to reſtore truths that may have been nee. 
lected, to puth thoſe already known to more vatious ui 
to make the way more paſſable to what jemaing un. 
revealed, &c. 

To this purpoſe they have made a great many exyeri. 
ments and obſervations on moſt of the works of nature 
eclipſes, comets, meteors, mines, plants, earthquakes, 
inundations, ſprings, damps, ſubterrancous fires, tides, 
currents, the magnet, &. Alſo numbers of ſhor 
hiitories of nature, arts, manufactures, uſeful engines 
contrivances, &c. The {-rvices they have been of to the 
public are very great. They have improved naval, civil 
and military architecture; advanced the ſecurity and 
perfection of navigation, improved agriculture, and put 
not only this kingdom, but alſo Ireland, the plantations, 
&c. upon planting. 

They have regiſtered experiments, hiſtories, relations, 
obſervations, &c. reduced them into one common ſtock, 
and have from time to time publiſhed ſome of the moſt 
immediate uſe under the title of Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, &c. and laid the reſt up in public regiſters to be 
tranſmitted to poſterity as a ſolid ground-work for future 
ſyſtems, 

They have a library adapted to their inſtitution, to 
which the late Ear! Marſhal contributed the Norfolcian 
library, and a muſzum, or repoſitory of natural and 
artificial rarities, given them by Daniel Colwal, Eſq; 
and fince enriched by many others. Their motto is 
Nullius in verba. 

RUBARB, See the article RyuBans. 

RUBIA TincToRUM, a root much uſed by the dyers, 
generally called madder. See the article MApDTR. 

RUBIGALIA, or Rozi6AL1A, in antiquity, a ſeaſt 
celebrated by the Romans, on the ſeventh of the calends 
of March, in honour of the god Rubigus, or the goddel 
Rubigo, to engage theſe deities to preſerve the corn from 
blaſting and mildew. 

RUBIGO, a ſpecies of blight incident to corn, 
generally called mildew, 

RUBRICS, thoſe rules and directions prefixed to the 
ſeveral parts of the liturgy, ditrecting the manner and 
order in which each part of the office is to be performed, 

They are called rubrics from the Latin uber, red; 
becauſe they were formerly printed with red ink, to di 
ſtinguiſn them from the reſt of the office, which was in 
black. ä 

RUBY, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of the ehtoſta, 
ſima claſs of gems; being a beautiful gem of a rt 
colour with an admixture of purple, | 

Rus, in heraldry, denotes the red colour wherewith 
the arms of noblemen are blazoned; being the iam 
which, in the arms of others, not noble, is called gulcs 

RUDDER, in navigation, a piece of timber tuts 
on hinges in the ſtern of the ſhip, and which, 0pp%"s 
ſometimes one ſide to the water and ſometimes anothes 


college, bill 


N more 


that. See dulk. 


turns or directs the veſſel this way or 
The rudder of a ſhip is a piece of timber hung on de 


| ſtern-poſts by four or five iron hooks, called pods 
; 1 (ri, 


This illuſtrious body had its orginal in an aſſembly of 
ingenious men, who before the reſtoration met weekly 
in Wadham- college, at the lodgings of Dr. Wilkins, 


— 


. 


as it were for the bridle of a ſhip, to turn her 
ut at the pleaſure of the ſteers-man. The rudder 
k 10 perpendicular, and withoutſide the ſhip, another 
„of timber is fitted to it at right angles, which comes 
3 ſhip, by which the rudder is managed and di- 

This latter properly is called the helm or tiller; 


fervin® 


4210 the 
rected. : mh be. -ob 14 itſelf 
e ſometimes, though improperly, the rudder itſelf. 
d rower of the rudder is reduceable to that of the 
lever, Sce the article LEVER. 

to the angle the rudder ſhould make with the keel, 
; is ſhewn, that in the working of ſhips, in order to 


der ought to make an angle of 55 with the keel. 
f ow rudder is beſt for a ſhip's ſailing, provided ſhe 
ta fed it; that is, be guided and turned by it: for a 
3 -udder will hold much water when the helm is put 
wer to any fide 3 but if a ſhip have a fat quarter, ſo that 
de water cannot come quick and ſtrong to her rudder, 
he will require A broad rudder, The aftmoſt part of the 
made is called the rake of the rudder. 
RLUDDLE, Rubrica, a fort of duſky red chalk, or earth, 
und in diverſe parts of England, chiefly in iron mines. 
RUDEN TURE, in architecture, the figure of a rope 
«r #2, ſometimes plain, ſometimes carved, wherewith a 
third part of the flutings of columns is frequently filled up. 
RUDERATION, Ruderatio, a term uſed by Vi- 
-urius for the laying a pavement with pebbles, or little 
ones; and alſo for the coarſeſt and moit artleſs kind of 
natonry- 
, "RUDIARIUS, in antiquity, a veteran gladiator, who 
had acquired a diſcharge from the ſervice, 


0 RUDIMEN T'S, Rudimenta, the firſt grounds or firſt 
yy inciples of any art or ſcience. 
4 RUE, Ruta hortenſis, a well known medicinal plant. 
l, Kue is one of the octandria monogynia of Linnæus, 
d and of the herbæ flore tetrapetalo anomalæ of Ray. 
ut There are many ſpecies of it, but only one of them is 
85 uſed in medicine; this is the common rue of our gardens. 
The ruta hortenſis latifolia of C. Bauhine, and the ruta 
* ſuiva et hortenſis of other authors. 
k, It is not a native of England, but is cultivated very 
ol commonly in our gardens, A pound of green rue, dif 
_ tiled in a retort, yields firſt about three ounces and a 
be half of a limpid colourleſs water, ſmelling ſomewhat of 
* the plant, but of an inſipid taſte, except that a faint, ſa- 
ine, and acid flavour juſt diſtinguiſn themſelves ; after 
* this comes over a liquor ſtill limpid and colourleſs, in 
W quantity about ten ounces; this is more ſaline, and leſs 
N cid, in the firſt runnings than the laſt; as it continues 
Uh to run, it becomes more and more acid, and at laſt 
* where, Aſter this, there comes over about three drachms 
of 2 brown empyreumatic liquor, highly impregnated 
- Fh a volatile, alkaline ſalt, and about three drachms 
| bean oil partly thin and fluid, partly thick. The re- 
| nander in the retort, calcined in an open fire, and lixi- 
= vated, yields about a drachm of a fixed alkaline ſalt. 
5 Rue has always been in great eſteem as an alexiphar- 
a: nic and cephalic; it is good in all nervous diſeaſes, and 
n levers, the ſmall-pox and meaſles; and eminently ſo 
1 — caſes: it is given by many to ſtrengthen the 
omach, and prevent the return of habitual cholics. It 
* bas been alſo given in pleuriſies and peripneumonies, 
*. ad againſt the bites of venomous animals. 
TY RUELLIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
ar ner is monopetalous and irregular; the tube is the 
= Noth of the cup, with a patulous inclined neck ; the 
$75 Y ipreads open, and is divided into five ſegments ; the 
o upper ones are large and reflexed ; the ſtamina are 
a. flaments, placed in the ſpreading part of the tube, 
red 7 in pairs, and terminated with ſhort antheræ. 
nat is a faper Capſule pointed at each end, and 
rich "ning two cells; which incloſe a few roundiſh com- 
mY 
les. . Regula, in matters of literature, a maxim, 
ning „or precept, to be obſerved in any art or ſciences, 
ing | * in arithmetic, denotes an operation performed 
ther, * in order to diſcover ſums or numbers un- 
I. "a. 
1 the ſhe fundamental rules are addition, ſubtraction, 
it|es, tlication, and diviſion. See ADDITION, &c, 


i delides theſe, there are other rules denominated 


bar or bear up the ſooneſt poſſible, the tiller of the- 


. 
from their uſe; as the rule of alligation, fellowſhip, in. 
tereſt, practice, reduction, &c. Sec ALLIGATION, &Cc. 

RULE or Turrre, GoLDEN Rull, or RUuLt or 
Proyor TION, is one of the moſt eſſential rules of arith- 
' metic ; for the foundation of which fee the article Gko- 
' METRICAL PROPORTION. 

It is called the Rule of Three from having three num- 
bers given to find a fourth, but more properly the Rule 
of Proportion, becauſe by it we find a fourth number 
proportional to three given numbers: and becauſe of the 
neceſlary and extenſive ule of it, it is called the Golden 
Rule. But to give a definition of it with regard to num- 
bers of particular and determinate things, it is the rule 
by which we find a number of any kind of things, as 
money, weight, &c. ſo proportional to a given number 
of the ſame things, as another number of the ſame diffe- 
rent things, is to a third number of the laſt kind of 
thing. For the four numbers that arc proportional mult 
either be all applied to one kind of things; or two of 
them muſt be of one kind, and the remaining two of an- 
other: becauſe there can be no proportion, and conſe— 
quently no compariſon of quantities of different tprcies, 
as for example, of three thillings and tour days; or of 
ſix men and four yards. 

This rule is either direct, or reciprocal, called invet te. 
And thoſe are both {imple and compound. 

RULE of Three Dire, or di e Proportion, is when, 
of four numbers, the firſt beoreth the ſame ratio or pro- 
portion to the ſecond as the third coth to the fourth. 

As in theſe, 2: 8::6: 24. 

Conſequently, the greater the ſecond term is, in re- 
ſpect to the firſt, the preater will the fourth term be, in 
reſpect to the third. 

That is, as 8, the ſecond term, is four times greater 
than two, the hiſt term; ſo is 24, the fourth term, tour 
times greater than 6, the third term. 

W hence it follows, that, if four numbers are in direct 
proportion, the product of the two extremes will always 
be equal to the product of the two mcans, as well in di- 
junCt, as continual proportion. 

For as 2: 2 :: O: CX 4. Or as 3: 3 5::6: bX 5, 

or Z 6X5=2X 5X0. 


But 2x6X4=2X4x6. 

That is, the product of the extremes is equal to that 
of the means. 

Again, the leſs the ſecond term is, in reſpect to the 
firſt, the leſs will the fourth term be, in reſpect to the third. 
As in theſe, 2: 8:: 6: 24. Here 8X6=48-=24x2. 

But, if 24 2 48, then will 48. 22 24, or 48. 24=2. 

Note, any four numbers in direct proportion may be 
varied ſeveral ways. As in theſe, 

Viz. if 2: 8:: 6: 24, then 2: 6::8: 24, 
and 6: 24132: 8, or 2416: 9:2, Ke. 

Theſe variations, being well underſtood, will be of no 
ſmall uſe in the true ſtating of any queſtion in the rule 
of thrse. 

All queſtions in direct proportion may be anſwered by 
three ſeveral theorems. 

Theorem 1. Multiply the ſecond and third terms to- 
gether, and divide your produit by the f.-:. term; the 
quoticnt will be the anſwer required, 


yds. faill. yds. hill. 
Thus 3: FS 6: 18 the anſwer, 
6 
_ Becauſe the ſecond term 
3)54(18 ſhillings. was ſhillings, 


Theorem 2. Divide the ſecond term by the firſt, and 
multiply the quotient into the third term, and the product 
will be the anſwer required, 

yds, ſhill. yds. fhill. 
2: 9: . 
Thus 3) 9 . then 3x6 = 18, as before. 

Theorem 3. Divide the third term by the firſt, then 
multiply the quotient into the ſecond rerm, and the pro- 
duct will be the anſwer. 

yds, ſhill. yds. ſhill. 
6: 18 


3: 6.15 
Thus 3)6(=2, and 9x2=18, 2s before, 
Here we ſee, that all the three theo;ems are equally 


true; but the firſt is molt general, and uſually practiſed ; 
yet 
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yet the two laſt may be readily perſormed, when either 
the ſecond or third term can be divided by the firſt, and 
will be found of ſingular uſe in the rules of fellowſhip, &c. 
Queſtion 2. If 8 Ib. of tobacco coſt 148. what will 
56 1b. coſt at the ſame rate? 
Thus 81b:; 14s: : 56 lb: 41. 18s. the anſwer, 


14 


8)784( = 98s. = 4]. 18s. 

Or thus 8) 56 (= 7, then 14x 7 = 98s. as before. 

Queſtion 3. If 14 ſhillings will buy 8 Ib. of tobacco, 
how much will 41. 18s. buy after the ſame rate? 

Stated thus, 14s: B8lb.:: 41. 18s. 

Then 56 x 14 = 784, and 14) 784 (56 1b. the anſwer, 

Queſtion 4. if 56 Ib. of tobacco be worth 41. 18s. 
how much may I buy for 148. at the ſame rate? 

Stated thus, 41. 18s. 2 988: 56 Ib. :: 14s: 

Then 56 * 14 = 784, and 98) 784 (8 lb. the anſwer. 

Queſtion 5. Suppoſe 41. 18s. will buy 56 lb. of 
tobacco, what will 8 1b. of the ſame tobacco coſt ? 

This queſtion is thus ſtated, 561b : 41. 18s. 
= 068: 2:80: 

hen 98 x © 784, and 56)784(= 145. the anſwer. 

Note, the three laſt queſtions are only the ſecond 
varied, being propoſed purely to give an inſtance how 
any queſtion in. chis rule of three may be varied. 

Rurt of Three inverſe, or Reciprocal Proportion, is, 
when, of tour numbers, the third (viz. that which moves 
the queſtion) beareth the ſame ratio to the firſt, as the 
ſecond does to the fourth. 

Theretore, the leis the third term is, in reſpect to the 
firſt; the greater will the fourth term be, in reſpect to 
the ſecond. 

Example 1. If 16 men can do a piece of work in 6 
days, how many days muſt 8 men require to do the 
ſame work, at the {ame rate of working ? 

Here it is plain, that 8 men mult needs have more 
time than 16 men, to do the ſame work, Conſequently, 
the greater the third term is, in reſpect to the firſt ; the 
leſs will the fourth term he, in reipect to the ſecond, 
Example 2. If 8 men can do a piece of work in 8 
days, how many days wn 16 men require to do the 
ſame work ? 

Here it is plain, the ſouth term muſt be leſs than the 
ſecond, becaule 16 en, undoubtedly, can do the ſame 
work in leſs time mau $ men can, 

For when, according to the true meaning or deſign of 
any queſtion in proportion, more requires more, or leſs 
requires laſs, ine terms are in direct proportion. 

But if more require leſs, or Jeſs requires more, as 
above, then the terms will be in reciprocal proportion. 

The manrer of placing down the propoſed terms is the 
ſame in boch rules, viz. The firſt term in the ſuppoſition 
muſt be of the ſame kind and denomination with the 
third term, which moves the queſtion; and the term 
ſought muſt be cf the ſame kind and denomination with 
the ſecond term in the ſuppoſition z as in the two laſt 


acc. 


examples. Men. Days. Men, Days. 
os os ; Example 1. 16:3 $35: 
95 Example 2. s.: 12:3 00.1 


The queſtion being truly ſtated, obſerve this theorem, 

Theorem. Multiply the firſt and ſecond terms together, 
and divide their product by the third term ; the quotient 
will be the 2n{wer required, 

Thus in the ſecond example 12 x 8 = 96. 

Then 16)96 ( = 6 days, the anſwer required. 

"That is, 10 men may do the ſame work in 6 days, as 
8 men can do in 12 days. 

The reaſon of this operation, and, conſequently, of 
the theorem, is grounded upon this conſideration, viz. 
if 8 men require 12 days to do the work, it is plain one 
man would require 8 times 12 days, = 96 days, to do the 
ſame work; but if one man can do it in 96 days, moſt 
ccrtain 16 men can do it in one 16th part of that time, 
Therefore 96, divided by 16, will give the anſwer 
required, viz. 16)96(6, as before, &c. 

Double RULE of Three, or Compound Proportion. All 
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to find a ſixth, may more eaſily and readily he ,,; 
by one general theorem, which compriteth Wes 
direct and inverſe rules. 5 
But, firſt, you mult carefully note, that 
tions of this nature, three of the five pro 
always conditional and ſuppoled ; and that 
move the queſtion, as for intiance, 
Example. If 1001. will gain 61. in 12 month; 7/1... 
three terms are only ſuppoſed, or conditional) hes wet 
the queſtion, what will 3001. gain in 9 months ; N 
in order to raiſe the general theorem, let us ſus,, c bu. 
ſtead of the numbers, theſe letters : pole, u. 
P = 100 the principal. 


* in al] ute 
wed terms dre 


the Ocher wg 


In the fuppoſirion 


Viz, je{ = 12 the time. f of a 
G= G the gain. e 
þ = 300 the principal, The three 
Ana] #: = 9 the time, | | wherein — 
2 =135 the 2880 tion lies. 
3 { e product of the two m ns 
Then Pg 12: p Il divided by the fi: 9 — 


: 6 
That is 100: 6: 300: go = 18, Which is the tit 


part of the queſtion, 


8 
Then T: =: 2 am is the ſecond part af 
Viz. 12:18: g 13, 5 the queſtion. 


That is, the product of the q. 
tremes 15 equal to that of the 


1 


Conſequently, GPS GP is the theorem, 

T his theorem affords two rules, by which all queſiong 
in this double rule of three, or rather of five numbers, 
may be reſolved; due regard being had to the true placin; 
down of the propoſed terms, which muſt be thus. 4A: 
ways place the three conditional terms in this order: lt 
that number which is the principal cauſe of gain, los, 
or action, &c. (viz, P) be put in the firſt place; that 
number which denotes the ſpace of time, or diſtance of 
place, &c. (viz. 'T) be put in the ſecond place; and 
that number which is the gain, loſs, or action, in the 
third place. Now, according to theſe ditections, the 
conditional terms of the laſt queſtion will ſtand 

pk OB Ah Sf FOO 

That done, place the two terms which move tb 
queſtion underneath thoſe of the ſame name 

Th . T. G. 

vg ] p. t. 

Then, if the blank, or term ſought, fall under t 

third place, as in this queſtion, 


It will be S © 2f — 


TP 

Rule 1. Multiply the three laſt terms together tor 
dividend, and the two firſt together for a diviſor, ti 
quotient ariſing from them will be the ſixth term. 
That is, in our propoſed example 1. 
Thus 6x 300Xg= 16200, the dividend, 
And 100X12= 1200, the diviſor, 
Then 1200) 162000131, the anſwer, as before. 
But, if the blank or term ſought, fall under ihe fit 
place, then 


| { & Þ 
Itwillbey —£—=p. 
Or, if the blank fall under the ſecond place, 
It will be 2 iz either of theſe gives this rule. 
Rule 2. Multiply the firſt, ſecond, and laſt term 


together for a dividend, and the other two together 7 
diviſor, the quotient ariſing from them will be the d. 
term. 


RULE, among workmen, implies an ingtrument, © 
which are ſeveral lines, as inches, &c. of great dle! 
practical menſuration, &c, 3 

Carpenters F:int RULE, is an inſtrument uſuali'y mag 
with box, twenty-four inches long, and one an a 
broad; each inch being ſubdivided into eight part 

On the ſame fide with theſe diviſions is uſual) 5 
Gunter's line of numbers. 2 

On the other ſide are the lines of timber ane n 


Ergo, T g = N 


g, Which gives this rule. 


queſtions in this rule, where five numbers are propoſed 


. 3 inued to; 
meaſure ; the fiſt beginning at 82, and continucd K 


rt 


for 
z i 


e fill 


3 ' 
ue the other end; the latter is numbered from / to 36, 


ves from the other end. 


{oerficies and ſolidity of timber, &c. It conſiſts of 
No rulers, each a foot long, one of which flides in a 
ore made along the middle of the other. 

On the lliding fide of the rule are four lines of num- 
lers, RICE whercot are double; that is, are lines to two 
Iuſes; and one, a ſingle broken line of numbers: 
three firit are figured 1, 2, 3, &c, to q; then, 1, 2 3, 

0 10; their conſtruction, uſe, &c. being the ſame 
Hoe of Lrerard's ſliding rule. The ſingle line, called 
It line, and marked D, whole radius is equal to 


4, 


2 to ©, &c. 

"Or the backſide of the rule are, 1. A line of inch- 
wealrre, from 1 to 12; each inch being divided and 
(\ijvided. 2. A line of foot-meaſure, conſiſting of 
dee foot, divided into 100 equal parts, and figured 10, 
„ 20, &c, The back part of the ſliding piece is di- 
(id into inches, halves, &c. and figured from 12 to 
24; ſo that, when drawn wholly out, there may be a 
m-aſure of two feet. 

UM, a ſpecies of vinous ſpirit diſtilled from the 

juice ct ſugar-canes. 
" The unctuous or oily flavour of rum is often ſuppoſed 
U proceed [rom the large quantity of ſat uſed in boiling 
th: ſugar; which fat, indeed, if coarſe, will uſually 
give a linking flavour to the ſpirit, in our diſtillations of 
the ſugar-liquor, or waſh, from our refining ſugar- 
houſes ; but this is very different from the flavour of the 
rum, which is really the effect of the natural flavour of 
the cane. 

The method of making rum is this: when a ſufficient 
fock of the materials is got together, they add water to 
them, and ferment them in the common method, though 
the fermentation is always carried on very flowly at 
firl!; becauſe, at the beginning of the ſeaſon for making 
rum in the iſlands, they want yeaſt, or ſome other fer- 
nent to make it work; but by degrees, after this, they 
procure a ſuſñcient quantity of the ferment, which riſes 
1925 a head to the liquor in tne operation, and thus 
ticy are able afterwards to ferment and make their rum 
with a great deal of expedition, and in large quantities, 

When the walh is fully fermented, or to a due degree 
of acidity, the diſtillation is carried on in the common 
way, and the fpirit is made up proof; though ſometimes 
it is reduced to a much greater ſtrength, nearly ap- 
proaching to that of alcohol or ſpirit of wine, and it is 
tius called double diſtilled rum. It might be eaſy to 
reclily the ſpirit, and bring it to much greater purity 
tian wo uſually find it to be of; for it brings over in 
the Citlillation a very large quantity of the oil; and this 
15 oiten ſu diſagreeable, that the rum mult be ſuffered to 
le by a long time to mellow before it can be uſed ; 
whereas, if well rectified, it would grow mellow much 
loner, and would have a much leſs potent flavour. 

The beſt ſtate to keep rum in, both for exportation 
end other uſes, is doubtleſs that of alcohol, or rectiſied 
ſpirit, In this manner it would be tranſported in one 
half the bulk it uſually is, and might be let down to the 
common-proof-{trength with water when neceſſary : for 
tn? common uſe of making punch, it would likewiſe 
ſerve much better in the ſtate of alcohol; as the taſte 
Kculd be cleaner; and the ſtrength might always be 
zwatel to à much greater exactneſs than in the ordi- 
nay way. 

Rum is uſually very much adulterated in England ; 
ſome are ſo bare-faced as to do it with malt-ſpirit: the 
ties of both are ſo nearly allied, that it is not eaſily 
diſcovered. The beſt method of judging of it is, by 
{ting fire to alittle of it; and when it has burnt away 
the infammable part, examining the phlegm both by 
tie taſte and ſmell. 

very ingenious gentleman has favoured us with his 
Anon in regard to the method of imitating the rum 
- WENt from the Weſt Indian iſlands, or rather of mak- 
2 the ame elſewhere, 


Vox. II. Ne 82. 


als Sliding RULE is chiefly uſed for meaſuring 
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He aſſerts, that it is the general cuſtom for the negrocs 
to omit the perfectly cleanting the {tills, which are verv 
large : and, that a great quantity of the feculence and 
melaſles, adhere, conſequently, to the bottom of them, 
and is continually burnt; and, to the empyreumatic oil 
of the ſugar, contained in the melaſles, thus burnt, he 
attributes the peculiar flavour and oilineſs of the rum, 
Admitting this fact, there can be no doubt but that the 
difference of rum, from other ſpirits diſtilled from fer- 
mented ſugar and melaſles, muſt conſiſt in this circum- 
ſtance; and, indeed, it is evident, from the very flavour 
and oily nature of the rum itſelf, that the addition of an 
empyreumatic oil of this Kind reaily conſtitutes this diſ- 
ference. ; 

If this be allowed, as there is the greateſt reaſon it 
ſhould ; a method naturally preſents itielf, of bringing 
any ſpirit, diſtilled, eicher in Europe or North America, 
from ſugar or melaſſes, to a very cloſe reſemblance, or 
rather, perhaps, ſameneſs of nature, with the rum pro— 
duced in the Weit-India iſlands, 

This method is the burning a proper quantity of ſugar 
or melaſſes in the due degree; and adding to it the fer- 
mented liquor of melaſſes before the diſtillation: by 
which means it is, on this ſuppoſition, preſumed, that 
what is wanting, to render the ſpirit diftillod hom ſuch 
liquor the ſame with rum, mutt be of courte fupylicd, 

The degree of burning, and the proportion of the 
burnt matter to be added to the fermented liquor, for 
this purpoſe, muſt depend on experiment; but a few 
trials would aſcertain it; and it the difference of rum 
conſiſt in this, as there is great room to think it docs, as 
well from juſt obſervation on the nature of the ſubject, 
the practice of this method might be rendered of com- 
mercial utility, "The particular advantages of this would 
here be, by converting what is now melaffes {pirits into 
rum, and greatly increafing its marketable value: and, 
in North America, by enabliug viftillers of rum there to 
bring theirs to a much greater re{emblance to that of the 
iſlands; and conſequently to make a much more advan- 
tageous return of the melaſſes, they purchaſe by the bar- 
ter of their own produce: a circumſtance, at preſent, of 
great conſequence, both to the peace and lucrative intereit 
of thoſe colonies, 

The rendering rum, by this means, cheaper, would, 
alſo, tend to the excluſion of thoſe wretched counter- 
feit kinds, made of malt ſpirits, dulcificd with a large 
proportion of acid, particularly oil of vitriol ; which are 
very injurious to particular conſtitutions. Extreme 
great quantities of ſueh counterſeit kinds are now vended: 
and ſo much induſtry has been exerciſed in the art of 
making them, that the preparing mixtures, for pro- 
ducing the reſemblances of the various genuine ſpirits, 
is now become a ſeparate trade: and the poiteftors of it 
are called flavour makers. All ſuch practices ought either 
to be under due regulations, or be wholly prohibited: 
for, being in the hands of perſons ignorant of the ſalutary 
or injurious effects of the mixtures they make, ingre- 
dients very detrimental may be introduced; and diſpenſed, 
by this means, amongſt a great number of the common 
people, who never conſult any thing but their palate, 
in matters of this nature. 

RUMEN, in comparative anatomy, the paunch, or 
firſt ſtomach of ſuch animals as chew the cud, thence 
called ruminant animals. 

RUN, the after-part of a ſhip's bottom both within 
or without, which grows narrower as it approaches the 
ſtern-poſt, 

RUNDLET, or Ruxrrr, a ſmall veſſel containing 
an uncertain quantity of any liquor, from three to 
twenty gallons. 

RUNNET, or RENnNErT, the acid juice found in the 
ſtomachs of calves that have fed on nothing but milk, 
and are killed before the digeſtion 1s perfect, 

RUNNING f Goods, a clandeſtine landing of 
goods, without paying the legal cuſtoms or dutics far 
the ſame, 

RUPEE, Roverza, or Rove1as, names of gold and 
ſilver coin, current in the Eaſt Indies, 

RUPTURE, in ſurgery, the ſame with hernia. $22 
the article Henna, 

RURAL, ſomething relating to the country, 


5 k RUST, 
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RUST, / Metal, the fluor or calx of it procured 
by corroding and diſſolving its ſuperhcial parts by ſome 
diſſolvent. 

RusT / Cam, in huſbandry, implics a diſeaſe in 
corn, and other vegetables, in which their ſtalks and 
teaves appear as if burnt up, and of a ruſty colour, 

RUSTIC, in architecture, implies a manner of 
building in imitation of nature, rather than according 
to the rules of art. 

Rus'Tic Hd, is that where the ſtones in the face, 
&c, of a building, inſtead of being ſmooth, are notched, 
or picked with the point of a hammer, 

RusTic Order, is that decorated with ruſtic quoins, 
ruſtic work, &c. 

RUT', among hunters, implies the venery of copula- 
tion of deer, 

RYE, a fpecies of corn greatly cultivated in the 
northern parts of England. 

Mr. Miller is of opinion that all the rye ſown in Eng- 
land is of the ſame ſpecies, though diſtinguiſhed by far- 
mers into two varieties of winter and ſpring rye, as he has 
not been able, by the mott fedulous experience, to find 
any difference, 

The winter rye, which has the largeſt grain, is what 
the generality of farmers cultivate, It is uſually ſown in 
autumn, at the ſame time as wheat ; and in many of our 
northern countries, as well as in Wales, they are oftcn 
mixed and ſown together; though, as Mr. Miller 
rightly obſerves, this muſt be very bad huſbandry, be- 
cauſe the rye will always ripen ſooner than the wheat; ſo 
that if the latter be ſuffered to ſtand till fully ripe, the 
grain of the former will thed ; nor can this be practiſed 
where the people are not accuſtomed to eat rye-bread : 
for though ſome account it good when mixed, it is fo 
very clammy that few who have been uſed to wheaten 
bread will ever reliſh it. 

Rye is generally ſown on poor, lime-ſtone, dry, 
gravelly, or ſandy foils, where wheat will not thrive, 
and in ſuch places it does very well. The ground ſhould 
be dry when it is ſown: for if much rain falls, even 
after the ſowing, before the rye is come up, it often rots 
in the earth, It indeed riſes in a much ſhorter time 
than wheat, 

When ſown upon light land, it ripens much earlier 
than a cold ſtiff ground, and by continuing to ſow it in 
ſuch a ſoil during two or three years, it will be forwarded 
ſo much as to ripen a month earlier than that which has 
been long raiſed upon ſtrong, cold ground. For this 
reaſon, thoſe who are obliged to (&w rye toward ſpring, 
generally provide themſelves with this early ſeed, A little 
1prinkling of dung or mud, though it be but half the 
quantity commonly uſed for other corn land, will, if 
Jaid upon the rye ground, greatly advance the crop. 
The uſual allowance is two buſbels of ſeed to a ſtatute 
acre, or, if it be new broke up ground, or land ſubject 
to worms, about a peck more; Sl the produce commonly 
is about twenty buſhels upon an acre. 

In the fummer of the year 1699, which was uncom- 
monly dry, Mr. Mortimer reckoned ninety grains apiece 
in ſeveral ears of rye. 

The ſmall rye may be ſown in the ſpring, about the 
ſame time as oats, and uſually ripens as ſoon as the 
other ſort: but if the ſeaſon prove wet, it is apt to run 
much to ſtraw, and the grain is generally lighter than 
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the other. The chief uſe of this ſort is to re. 

where the autumnal crop has failed. 
This corn is ripe when its ſtraw turns yellow. 
hangs, and its grain is hard, It is not very ay , "rs ear 
4 if | eit o hed. 
and therefore, if it be weedy (though this ou. ; 


: 4 cht never r, 
be the caſe with any corn) it ſhould be let lie ne. 


ground, or gravel, as ſome call it, a werk or ON 
after it is cut, if the weeds do not dry fron; b * 
be bound up; for otherwiſe thoſe weeds will 8 oy 
barn, make the rye not thraſh well, and render 1 TR 
But as this grain will grow in the ear ſoonc— th wer. 
other, if it be wet, particular care muſt be take,, ,-* 
cially if rain comes on, to turn it at Jeaft once in : 
three days, and lay the ears upon the ſtubble Te 
above the ground as can be. This will help % pref + 
it from hurtful moiſture: but if it be cut in perten, 
weather, and without weeds, it may be houſed 4s. 
reaped. 5 

The general uſe of rye is for bread, either a! 
mixed with wheat, in which ſtate it is called weflin ©... 
It alfo yields a ſtrong ſpirit when diſtilled ; and if foe 
only for dreſſing of land, is of valt ſervice to the Re td 
where it is plowed'in green and ſucculent, The 1 4 
Dr. Eliot informs us, that he has not only been tot, 
but knows by his own obſervation, that if rye be fn. 
ſucceſſively cvery year upon the ſame land, bath ths e. 
and the land will be greatly improved, infomuch that 5, 

rounds which would yield but five buſhels to the ate ., 
firſt have, in time, afforded a crop of fifteen buftels * 
the acre, without the charge of dung, or any a 
But it ſhould be remembered that the land ſown by Dr. 
Eliot, was newly broken up. 1 

This plant is likewiſe fown in autumn to great ada. 
tage, for green feed for cattle, particularly for ewes and 
lambs in the ſpring, before there is plenty of gras. 
When this is intended, the rye ſhould be ſown early, that 
it may have ſtrength to furniſh early fodder. In this 
light, it ſupplies the want of turneps where they havc 
failed, or where their ſeaſon is over: ſo that, in ſuch 
caſes, it is very good huſbandry to ſow the land with rye, 
eſpecially where there are flocks of ſheep, which cannc: 
be well ſupported without green food early in the ſpring. 
The farmer who has many ſheep ſhould confider, tha 
turneps are always a very precarious crop; and therefore 
he ſhould, beſide ſowing ſome places with cole-ſced, in 
order to have green fodder, ſow rye in others, to guard 
againſt accidents, If ſome of the ground fowe1 late with 
turneps, which have failed, be ſown in the autumn with 
rye, he will find it turn to good account, To have green 
fodder for cattle in April, which is the ſcarceſt time of 
all the year, ſome ſplit the ridges of their wheat-ſtubble, 
and ſow them with rye, allowing about a buſhel to an 
acre, which they harrow in, and feed about April, or 
when they want it ; and in May they plough it up for 
a fallow. 

RyYE-GRrass, a ſpecies of graſs often ſown with clover, 
allowing ten pounds of clover and one buſhel of tye- graſs 
to an acre ; but this is only to be done where the land is 
defigned to remain but three or four years in paſture, 28 
neither the rye- graſs or clover are of long duration; and 
it certainly is a wrong, though too general practice, to 
ſow rye-graſs with barley, for the corn muſt conſiderably 
draw away the nouriſhment from the graſs, ſo as to leave 


but half a crop of graſs when the barley is off the ground, 


ſow ans 


» a» 0-0 


One, or 


* 


S AB 


\ of our alphabet; the ſound of which varies, be- 

* ing ſtrong in ſome words, as this, thus, &c, | 
216: words which have a final e, as muſe, wiſe, &c. | 
. erally doubled at the end of words, whereby they 
dene hard and harſh, as in kiſs. laſs, &c. In ſome 
it is ſilent, as iſle, iſland, viſcount, &c. In 
tung or printing, the Jong character ſ, is uſed at the 
einning and middle of words, but the ſhort s, at the 
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I, Abbreviations, S. ſtands for ſocietas, or ſocius, i, e. 


M ww of the royal ſociety. In medicinal preſcriptions, 
ve J. fonifies ſecundum artem, i. c. according to the 


. Gol art, Uſed as a numeral, S anciently denoted 


UBTANS, in church hiftory, a ſet of idolaters, 
5 more ancient than the Jewiſh law. 

1at Ti: Scbraus began with worſhipping the heavenly 
bs, which they imagined were animated with inferior 
8. In the conſecration of their images, they uſed 


in 
ard W iocantations to draw down into them from the 
ith N thoſe intelligences for which they erected them, 
ith ve power and influence, they held, afterwards dwelt 
eel dem. 
of This religion, it is ſaid, firſt began among the Chal- 
le, ns, with their knowledge in aſtronomy; and from 
2 it was, that Abraham ſeparated himſelf, when he 
or out of Chaldæa. From the Chaldæans it ſpread 
for ger the Eaſt; and from thence to the Grecians, 
| propagated it to all the nations of the known 
er Id, 
* remainder of this ſect ſtill ſubſifts in the Eaſt, and 
] is a to Cerive their name from Sabius, a ſon of Seth; 
28 wong the hooks in which the doctrines of this fect 
and entained, they have one which they call the Book 
x. dc, and which, they pretend, was written by that 
| arch, 
— BATH, or the day of reſt, a ſolemn feſtival of 
nd, ers, on the ſeventh day of the week, or Saturday, 


i: obſervation of the ſabbath began with the world; 
ad, having employed fix days in its creation, ap- 
4 the ſeventh as a day of reit, to be obſerved by 
n Commemoration of that great event. 

I ſerenth day was a day of reſt to the people, ſo 
betnench year to the land; it being unlawful in 
Rr to plow or ſow, and whatever the earth pro- 
„ *onged to the poor; this was called the ſab- 


982 
ear. 


| 


*20cern, as well as the ancient Jews, are very 


10S in the obſervance gf the ſabbath; they carry 
ems, nor gold, nor ſilver about them, and are 


The eighteenth letter, and fourteenth conſonant | 


de neither to touch theſe, nor a candle, nor any | 
(Zing to the fire; on which account they | 


SAC 


light up lamps on Friday, which burn till the end of the 
ſabbath. 

There is at preſent a ſc of baptiſts called ſabba- 
tarians, from their obſcrving the frverth day of the 
weck, as a day ſct apart tor the worſhip of God: tue 
attempt to juſtify this practice by aliedging that the 
Jewith ſabbait; was never :bro.ated in the New Teila- 
ment; and that where God his given a command, it is 
our duty to obſcrve it till as abrogated or altered it 
by a new command, See the article SUNDAY. 

SABELLIANS, a ſect of chrifiians of the third cen- 
tury, that embraced the opinions of Sabellius, a philo- 
ſopher of Egypt, who openly taught that there is but 
one perſon in the Godhead, 

The fabellians maintained, that the Word and the 
Holy Spirit are only virtucs, emanatiuns, or ſunctions 
of the Deity; and held that he who is in heaven is the 
father of all tnings, deſcended into the virgin, became a 
child, and was born of her as a lon; and thai having 
accompliſhed the myſtery of our ſalvation, he diffuſed 
himſelf cn the apoſtles in tongues of fire, and was then 
denominated the Holy Ghoſt, Tais they explained by 
reſembling God to the ſun, the illuminative virtue or 
quality of which was the Word, and its warming virtue 
the Holy Spirit. The Word, they taught, was darted, 
like a divine ray, to accompliſh the work of re !cmption; 
and that being re-aſcended to heaven, the influences of 
the Father were communicatcd after a like manner to 
the apoſtles, 

SABLE, in heraldry, denotes the colour black, in 
coats of arms belonging to gentlemen ; but thoſe of 
noblemen it is called diamond; and in tho{c vi ſove- 
reign princes, ſaturn, 

t is expreſſed in engraving, by perpendicular and 
horizontal hatches croſſing one another, 

SABRL, a kind of ſword, or ſcimeter, with a very 
broad and heavy blade, thick at the back, and a little 
falcated or crooked towards the point, 

It is the ordinary weapon worn by the Turks, who 
are ſaid to be very expert in the uſe of it. 

SAC, in law, is faid to be an ancient privilege, which 
the lord of a manor claims of holding his court, in cauſes 
of treſpaſs among his tenants, and impoſing fines for the 
ſame, | | 

SACCHARUM, ſugar. See SUGAR, 

Some have ventured to give ſugar ol lead internally, 
in doſes of a few grains, as a ſtyptic, in hæmorrhages, 
profuſe colloquative ſweats, ſeminal ſluxes, the fluor 
albus, &c, and, indeed, it muſt be allowed, that it very 
powerfully reſtrains the diſcharge; but then it occaſions 
other {ymptoms, often dangerous, an! ſometimes fatal, 
as violent cholic pains, obſtinate conitipations, cramps, 
tremors, &c, fo that its internal uſe ſeems by no means 
innocent 

SACCULUS, in anatomy, a diminutive of ſaccus, 


ſignifies 


S A C 


fionifies a little bag: as, 1. The ſacculus lachrymalis, 
which is a little bag, into which the puncta lachrymalia 


of the eye open. 2. The ſacculus cordis, or pericar- 
dium. 3. The ſacculus chyliferus, the beginning of 
the thoracic duct, more uſually called receptaculum 
chyl!:. 4. Sacculi adipoſt, or the adipoſe cells, &c. 

A topical application, incloſcd in a linen bag, is alſo 
termed ſacculus medicinalis; as is a bag filled with 
medicinal ſimples, and ſuſpended in a liquor, in order 
to make a diet-drink, 

SACCUS Jud AIs, the jugular-ſack, in anatomy, 
a receptacle formed at the termination of the internal 
jugular vein; the uſe of which is to bring back the 
blood from the finuſes of the dura mater, and from the 
brain. 

SACERDOTAL, ſomething belonging to prieſts, 

SACK of Il sol, a quantity from one hundred and a 
half to four hundred weight. 

SACKS of Earth, in fortification, are canvas bags 
filled with earth, They are uſed in making retrench- 
ments in haſte, to place on parapets, or the head of the 
breaches, or to repair them, when beaten down. 

SACEBUT a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, 
being a ſort of trumpet, though different from the com- 
mon trumpet, both in form and ſize: it is fit to play a 
baſs, and is contrived to be drawn out, or ſhortened, 
according to the tone required, whether grave or acute, 
The Italians call it trombone, and the Latins tuba 
ductilis. . 

It takes aſunder in four pieces, and has frequently 
a wreath in the middle, which is the ſame tube only 
twice twiſted, or making two circles in the middle of 
the inſtrument, by which means it is brought down one 
fourth lower than its natural tone; it has alſo two picces 
of branches on the inſide, which do not appear, unleſs 
drawn out by an tron-bar, and which lengthens it till it 
hit the tone required, | 

The ſackbut is uſually eight feet long, without 
reckoning the circles, and without being drawn out: 
when it is extended to its full length, it is uſually 
fifteen feet ; the wreath is two feet nine inches in cir- 
cumference. 

SACER ARTERIZ, in anatomy, a branch of the 
aorta deſcendens, which paſics through the middle of the 
os ſacrum to the pelvis. 3 

SACRAMENT, in the catholic church, is defined 
a villble ſign of ſpiritual grace annexcg to the uſe there- 
of. The Roman catholics own fve more than we, viz. 
confirmation, penance, extreme unction, ordination, 
and marriage; we only baptiim and the euchariſt. 

SACRED, ſomething holy, or that is ſolemnly 


offcred, and conſecrated to God with ceremonies, bene-" 


dictions, unctions, &c. 

SACRED, is allo applied to things belonging to God 
and the church. 

SACRIF CE, 2 folemn act of religious worſhip, 
which conſiſts in the dedicatin, devoting, or offering 
up ſomething, animate or inanimate, on an altar by the 
hands of a prieſt to acknowledge a dependence on or to 
conciliate the favour of the Deity. This practice in 
ſome ſenſe or other is univerſal, for all religions have 
their ſacrifices. 

Some aſcribe the riſe of ſacrifices to the barbarity and 
ignorance of the heathen world, and, as to the ; Loom 
they borrozwed this practice from the Egyptians in which 
God ſuffered them to continue, being contented with 
barely reforming it. 

To this it is anſwered, that it is ſcarce credible God 
would borrow the manner of his worſhip from a people 
the moſt tuperſtitious of any in the world. And there- 
fore chriſtian writers uſually date the origin of ſacrifices 
much higher, and derive them from the patriarchs, from 
Abel, Noah, and Abraham, who all offered ſacrifices, 
which the Scripture teſtifies were acceptable to God. 
Abel offered up the firſt-truits of his flock. And, if it 
be ſaid that it was not a bloody ſacrifice, yet the ſame 
cannot be ſaid of that of Noah ; who built an altar unto 
the Lord, and took of every clean beaſt, and of every 
clean fowl, and offered burnt-offerings on the altar, 
And how often were the like ſacrifices offered up by 
Abraham who was on the point of offering up his ſon, 


— 


and that by the expreſs command of God? From Wh 
it is moſt reaſonable to conclude, that the RY 
the Heathens were but an imitation of the facrif, 
thoſe holy patriarchs : the devil, who is the ape of 
Divinity, requiring the ſame honours to be paid h. * 
his worſhippers, as were paid to God himſelt we 
Beſides, as all the nations of the earth are det, 
from Noah, they might derive the uſe of fag 
from him, — 
SACRILEGE, the crime of profaning ſacreq gn, 
or things devoted to God; or of alienating to 
or common purpoſes, what was given to re] 
ſons, or pious uſes, 
SACRISTA, or SACRISTAN, a church officer other 
wiſe called a ſexton. 1 
SACRIST V, Sacriſtia, a place or apartment 
church where the veſſels, and other utenſils and ,... 
ments of the church are preſerved, &c. It is now ©... 
rally called, among us, veſtry. 
SACRO-Lumparis Muſculus, in anatomy, a muy; 
ariſing fleſhy from the ſuperior part of the os ft 
poſterior part of the ilium, and from all the ſpines 0 
tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins, It >, 
a ſmall tendon to the poſterior part of each rib ne; ; 
root, where a ſmall bundle of fleſhy fibres arif «x 
unites with each aſcending tendon to the third F 
fifth, and ſixth vertebræ of the neck. 
This, with the ſerratus poſticus inferior and trian»y 
laris, help to contract the ribs in exſpiration. But te 
are all of ſmall force, and ſeem only to accelerate g 
motion of the ribs, which fall down chicfy by tt 
own gravity, and the elaſticity of the ligaments by wii 
they are tied to the vertebræ. 
SACRUM Os, in anatomy, a bone ſituated in t 
polterior or lower part of the trunk, at the hat; 
which the whole ſpine is ſupported, and from hence 
has been by ſome termed os baſilaxe. 
SADDLE, is a ſeat upon a horſe's back, contri; 
for the conveniency of the rider. 
SADDLES, amongſt ſeamen, a ſort of wooden crut 
nailed on the upper fide of the main and fore-vard-a 
whereon to fix the ſtudding-ſail booms, which {lide 
upon them when the ſtudding-fails are to he ſet. 
SADDUCEES, in Jewiſh antiquity, a famous 
among the ancient Jews, ſo called from their fon 
Sadoc Antigonus of Socho, preſident of the Sanhed 
at Jeruſalem, and teacher of the law in the princ; 
divinity-ſchool of that city. Having often, in hs 
tures, aſſerted to his ſcholars, that they ought not 
ſerve God in a ſervile manner, with reſpect to rew 
but only out of filial love and fear; two of his (chal 
Sadoc and Baithus, inferred from thence, that ti 
were no rewards or puniſhments after this lite; 
therefore, ſeparating from the ſchool of their mai 
they taught that there was no reſurrection, nor fu 
ſtate, Many embracing this opinion, gave te to 
ſect of the a who were a kind of Epicure 
but differing from them in this, that though they ce 
a future ſtate, yet they allowed the world was create 
the power of God, and governed by his provicel 
whereas the followers of Epicurus denied both. 
The Sadducces denied all manner of predeſtins 
whatever, and not only rejected all unwritten traoit 
but alſo all the books of the Old Teſtament, xc 
the Pentateuch. 3 
SAFE-Convpver, a ſecurity given by the King! 
the great ſeal to a foreigner, for his ſafe coming 
and paſſing out of the kingdom. 3 
Je a protection formerly gane 
ſtranger, who feared violence from ſome ot tie“ 
ſubjects, for ſeeking his right by courſe 0 law. 
.SAFFRON, Crecus, in botany, &c- 2 
SAGAPENUM, a vegetable juice, genera"! 
a gum, but it is truly a gum relin. 
It is brought to us in two forms; 21 
is in looſe granules or ſingle drops, the coarier Ki 
in maſſes compoſed of numbers of theſe cr mw 
ſizes cemented together by a matter of the . 
In either caſe it is of a firm and compact W 
ſiderably heavy, and of a reddifh colour cn ji | 
browniſh within, and ſpotted in many places a 
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or whitiſh ſpecks. Its ſmell is ſtrong and diſ- 
dune N 7 taſte =— and unpleaſant. , 
mew brought to us from Perſia and the Eaſt-Indies, 
I Jant which produces it has never been deſcribed, 
„ ſuppoſed to be, as Dioſcorides ſays, of the ferula 
”, from the ſeeds and fragments of the ſtalks ſome- 
kit met with in the body of it. 
umes m is a very great attenuant, aperient, and 


u 
. it is good in all diſorders of the breaſt that 
ditc ir origin to a tough phlegm. It has alſo been 


owe thei 27 . h . 
fund to diſcuſs tumors in the nervous parts, in a re- 


able manner, and to give relief in habitual head- 
nub abere almoſt all things elſe have failed. Its doſe is 
bon ten grains to two ſcruples, but it is now ſeldom 
gen alone. a ; 

$AGATHEE, in commerce, a flight woollen ſtuff; 

ne a kind of ſerge, or ratteen ; ſometimes mixed with 

z little ſilk. It is chiefly manufactured at Amiens, 
though we have our ſhare in England. 
SAGE, Salvia, a medicinal herb, of which there are 
many ſpecies, but only two of them are uſed in our 
ſhops. Theſe are there diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
(alvia hortenſis major, and falvia hortenſis minor. In 
Freliſh we diſtinguiſh them by thoſe of common ſage, 
or red ſage, and ſage of virtue, The firſt is the ſalvia 
Iatifolia of J. Bauhine, the ſalvia major of Parkinſon, 
ind the ſalvia vulgaris of moſt other authors. The other 
i the ſalvia minor aurita & non aurita of C. Bauhine, 
the ſalvia minor five quinata of Parkinſon, and the 
(lvia minor of other authors, 

The common red ſage has always been eſteemed as a 
cephalic and ſudorific. An infuſion of it, made in the 
manner of tea, has been long famous, as the common 
drink of people in fevers, It 1s attenuant and diuretic ; 
it promotes the menſes, and is good in vertigoes, tremors, 
palhes, and in catarrhs, The virtues and uſes of the 
age of virtue are the ſame with the other. Its name 
indeed has made many prefer it to the common ſage for 
the making tea for people in fevers ; but the more agree- 
able favour of the common kind, and the pleaſant co- 
Jour of the infuſion, when a little lemon juice is added, 
have again of late reſtored it into general uſe. 

SAGITTA, the arrow or dart, in aſtronomy, a con- 
ſtellation of the northern hemiſphere near the Eagle. 

The ftars in this conſtellation in Tycho's and Pto- 
lemy's catalogues are five, and in Mr. Flamſteed's 
twenty-three, 

SAGITTA, in botany, implies the top of any ſmall 
twig, cyon, or graft of a tree. 

SAGITTA, in trigonometry, the ſame with the verſed 
ine of an arch. 

SAGITTAL SuTURE, in anatomy, the ſecond of 
the genuine ſutures of the cranium or ſkull. | 

SAGITTARIUS, the archer, in aſtronomy, the 
ninth ſign of the Zodiac. See Plate . 

The ſtars in this conſtellation in Rebar catalogue 
ae thirty-one, in T'ycho's fixteen, and in Mr. Flam- 
ſteed's fifty-two. 

SAGO, a ſimple brought from the Eaſt-Indies, of 
conſiderable uſe in diet as a reſtorative, 

Sago is a ſort of bread produced in the following 
manner, from a tree called landan, growing in the Mo- 
lucco'ss When a tree is felled, they cleave it in two, 
in the middle, and dig out the pith, which is eatable 
when it comes freſh out of_ the tree, They pound it in 
2 mortar, till it is reduced into a kind of powder ſome- 
what like meal. Then they put in a ſearce made of the 
back of the ſame tree, placing it over a ciſtern made of 
Its leaves, and pour water on it, which ſeparates the 
pure part of the powder from the woody fibres wherewith 
the pith abounds, The flour thus filtrated they call ſagu, 
Wichthey make into paſte, and bakeit incarthen furnaces. 
| SAICK, or Salou, a Turkiſh veſlel, very common 
i the Levant for carrying of merchandize. 

AIL, in navigation, an aſſemblage of ſeveral breadths 
of canvas, ſewed together by the lifts, and edged round 
with a cord, called a belt rope. | 

he motion of ſailing communicated to the ſhip is 
thus elegantly deſcribed by the ingenious M. Bouguer. 

When a ſhip fails out of a harbour, ſhe acquires her 
od Ln flow degrees, much after the ſame | 
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manner as heavy bodies, in their fall, arrive not at 4 
certain velocity, but by an infinite repetition of the 
action of their weight. | | 

The firſt impulſions of the wind greatly affect the ve- 
locity, becauſe the reſiſtance of the water might deſtroy 
them; for the velocity being at firſt ſmall, the reſiſtance 
of the water, which depends thereon, will be very weak; 
but the faſter the ſhip goes, the leſs will be the force of 
the wind on the ſails; whereas it is quite otherwiſe with 
reſpect to the impulſion of the water on the bow, becauſe 
it augments in proportion to the velocity with which the 
ſhip ſails. So the new degrees which the effort of the 
fails adds to the motion of the ſhip, are continually de- 
creaſing ; whilſt, on the contrary, thoſe which diminiſh 
the reſiſtance of the bow are continually encreaſing. 
The velocity is accelerated in proportion as the quantity 
added is greater than that ſubtracted ; but, when theſs 
two powers become equal, when the impulſion of the 
wind on the fails has loſt ſo much of its force as not to 
act, but in proportion to the force with which the reſiſt- 
ance of the water acts on the bow, in the oppoſite ſenſe; 
the ſhip will then go no faſter, and will fail with a con- 
ſtant uniform motion; The great weight of the ſhip may 
be the cauſe of the ſhip's being ſo long in coming to her 
greateſt yelocity ; but this weight makes nothing to the 
degree of velocity; and when the ſhip has once come to 
it, ſhe afterwards goes on by her own intrinſic motion, 
and ſhe can neither gain nor loſe any new degree of 
velocity. She moves as by her own proper force in vacuo, 
without being afterwards ſubje& either to the effort of 
the wind on the fails, or the reſiſtance of water on the 
bow. If at any time the impulſion of the water on the 
bow ſhould deſtroy any part of the velocity, the impul- 
ſion of the wind on the fails will repair it, ſo the mo- 
tion will continue the ſame; but it muſt be obſerved, 
this will only be when theſe two powers act in a direc - 
tion quite contrary to one another: otherwiſe they will 
not mutually deſtroy one another, The whole theory of 
working ſhips depends upon this oppoſition and perfect 
equality which ſhould ſubſiſt between the impulſion of 
the water and the impulſion of the wind. 

SAILING, in a general ſenſe, implies the art or act 
of navigating ; or of determining the various motions of 
a ſhip, and her true place at any time, 

Plane, or Plain SAILING, is that performed by means 
of the plane chart. 

Before we proceed to ſhew the method of ſolving the 
ſeveral caſes of plane failing, it may be neceſlary to ob- 
ſerve, that the diſtance failed, difference of latitude, and 
the departure, or difference of longitude, conſtantly 
form a right-angled triangle, and the courſe ſteered, and 
the complement of the ' courſe, are the two oblique 
angles of the ſame triangle, For ſuppoſe a ſhip at L 
(Plate LXXX. fig. 4) ſails on a direct courſe till ſhe 
arrives at M; then will LM repreſent the diſtance 
ſailed, LN, the difference of latitude, NM the depar- 
ture, or difference of longitude, and the angle N LM, 
the courſe ſteered, conſtituting the rieht-angfed triangle 
L MN, right-angled at N. Whence it follows, that 
if any two of theſe are given, we can by trigonometry 
find the reſt. 

Caſe I. One latitude, courſe, and diſtance failed being 
given, to find the other latitude, and departure from the 


| meridian. 


Example. Suppoſe a ſhip, in the latitude of 4 deg. 
10 min. north, ſails S. S. W. 194 miles; required the 
latitude ſhe is in, and how far the hath departed from 
her former meridian ? 

1. For the difference of latitude, the proportion will be, 
As radius — = god. oo m. = 10.0000000 
To the diſtance = 194 = 2. 2878017 
So is the co-ſine of the courſe = 679 30, 9. 9656153 


To the difference of latitude =179=2.2534170 
2. For the departure, or fide, 

As radius —— = qed. oo m. = 10.0000000 

To the diſtance ſailed — = 194 = 2.2878017 

So is the fine of the courſe 22 d. 30 m = 9.6006997 


=.79 = 1.888c014 
Caſe II; 


To the departure required 


5 G 


So is radius 


SE 


Caſe II. Both latitudes and courſe being given, to find 
the diſtance and departure. | 

Example, Suppoſe a ſhip, in the latitude of 3 deg. 
10 min. ſouth, fails N. E. by N. till her diſtance of 
latitude be 29 20'; required the diſtance failed, and de- 
pafture from the meridian ? 

1. To find the diſtance ſailed, it will be, 
As the comp. of the courſe = 56d. 15m. = 9.9198464 
To the difference of latitude = 140 — = 2.1461280 
So is radius = god. —— = 10.0000000 


To the diſtance required = 168,4 = 2.2262816 
2. For the departure, the proportion will be, 

As radius | =.90 — = 10.0000@00 

To the diftance = 168,4 —— = 2.2262816 


So is the fine of the courſe, = 33d. 
45m. = * 9.7447 390 


To the departure required = 93,5 = 1.9710206 

Caſe III. Both latitudes and diſtance tailed being given, 
to find the courſe and departure. 

Example. Admit a ſhip, in the latitude of 1d. oom. 
fouth, ſails between the north and eaſt 96 miles, till her 
difference of latitude be 19. 10', required the courſe and 
departure ? | 
I. To find the courſe, it will be, 

As the diſtance failed =96—=1.9822712 
To radius — — S o d. co m. = 10.0000000 
So is the diff. of latitude 70 — = 1.845098 


—— — 


2 S. of the comp. courſe = 46d. 9.862258 
Which being taken from god. gives 43d. 11m. the 
courſe ſteered, and, becauſe the courſe was between the 
north and eaſt, it is north 43d. 11m. eaſterly, or nearly 
N. E. by N. 3 quarters eaſterly. 
2. For the departure, the proportion will be, 
As radius == god. oom. — = 10.0000000 
To the diſtance = 96 — = 1.9922712 
So is the fine of the courſe, 43d. 11m. = 9g.8352688 


To the departure MX — = 65,7 — = 1.8175400 
Caſe IV. Both latitudes and departure being given, to 
find the courſe and diſtance ? 
Example. Suppoſe a ſhip, in the Jatitude 2d. oom. 
ſouth, ſails between the ſouth and caſt, till her difference 
of latitude be 2® 10, and her departure 96 miles eaſt; 
required her direct courſe and diſtance? 
1. To find the courſe, it will be, 
A the difference of latitude — = 130 — = 2.1139434 
To radius = god. com. = 10.0000000 
So is the departure . = 96 = 1.9822712 


4 220 T. of the courſe required 300. 8 9.8683 278 
Which, becauſe ſhe ſailed between the ſouth and eaſt, 
is ſouth 36d. 27m. eaſterly, or almoſt 8. E. by S. one 
quarter caſter]y, 

2. To find the diſtance ſailed, it will be, 

As the fine of the courſe = 36d. 27m. = 9.7738749 
Is to the departure = 96 = 1.9822712 
= Y pd. oom. = 10.0000000 


To the diſtance failed = 161,5 = 2.2083963 
- Caſe V. One latitude, diſtance, and bak. being 
given, to find the other latitude and courſe ſteered. 
Example. A ſhip at ſea, in the latitude of 1d, oom. 
north, ſails between the north and weſt 120 miles, hav- 
ing departed to the weſtward of her former meridian 
96 miles; required her direct courſe, and the difference 
of latitude ? 
1. To ſind the courſe, the proportion will be, 

As the diſtance failed —— = 120 —— = 2,0791812 
To radius = god. oom. — = 10.0@C0000 
So is the departure = 96 = 3.9822712 


To the ſine of the courſe — 7m. = 9.9030 
That is, north 53d. 7m. a or Amd N. WW. 
3 quarters weſterly. 

2. For the difference of latitude, it will be, 

As radius — — = god, oom. — = 10.0000000 


| 


10 min. ſouth, ſails N. W. by N. till her departy; 8 


direct courſe = 27d, 22m. 


8 A1 


To the diſtanee ſailed = 120 — 2 20. 
So is the co- ſine of the courſe 5 3d. m. = , 191814, 
7 762875 


Fo the difference of latitude = 72 — = =, gs. 
Caſe VI. One latitude, courte, and departyrg hade 

given, to find the other latitude and diſtance ſailed eig 
Example. Suppoſe a ſhip, in the latitude of 3 de 


+ be 


go miles, required her direct diſtance, and the latituge 


the is in ? 


To the departure — — S9 — * 7 0 447350 
So is radius —  — = 90d. com. = 10. — 
—  ——— 


To the diſtance —— 2 162 — S 2200705 

Mercator, Sa1LinG, the method of perſormiu 9 
ſeveral cafes of ſailing according to Mercator's projecti 1 
or that of delineating the earth's ſuperficies in dane . 
ſuch a manner, where the meridians are ſtraight * 
parallel to, and equidiſtant from each other, Ihe 8. 
rallels of latitude are alſo ſtraight lines, and parallel tg 
one another, but the diſtance between them incre1;.; 
from the equinoctial towards either pole, in the ratio of 
ay Fey of = latitude to the radius, 

the ſuperficies of the terreſtrial globe be ſuppoſ 

be taken off, and extended on a ha. ſo as to 2 
meridians parallel to each other, and the degrees of longi- 


tude every where equal, it is eaſy to conceive that it muſt 


be productive of moſt notorious errors; for an iſland in 
latitude 609, where the radius of the parallel is only equal 
to one half of the radius of the equator, will have its 
length from eaſt to weſt diſtorted in a double ratio to what 
it was on the globe; that is, its length from eaſt to welt, 
in compariſon of its breadth from north to ſouth, will be 
repreſented in a double proportion to what it really is; 
whence it follows, that in whatever proportion the de- 
grees of any parallel are increaſed or diminiſhed, by n 
projection in plans, the degrees of longitude ought to be 
increaſed or diminiſhed-in the ſame ratio; for otherwiſe 
the true bearings and diſtances of places will be loſt, a 
in the caſe of the plain- chart, where the degrees of lati. 
tude and longitude are all equal. 

Though this projection is generally called Mercator's 
projection, yet our countryman, Mr. Wright, had long 
before invented it, demonſtrated its uſe, and thewn a ready 
way of conſtructing it, by enlarging the meridian line by 


a a continued addition of ſecants ; but neither of theſe gen- 


tlemen is thought the original author of it as being hinted 
by Ptolemy about two thouſand years ago. . 

Having thus ſhewn the nature of this projection, we 
now ſhall proceed to ſhew the method of ſolving the 
ſeveral caſes of Mercator's ſailing. Ne) 

Caſe I. The latitudes and longitudes of two place; 
being given, to find the courſe and diſtance between 
them, | 

Example. Required the direct courſe and diſtance be- 
tween the Lizard in the latitude of-50 deg. oo min. north, 
longitude 5 deg. 14 min. welt, and a port in the latitude 
of 32 eg. 20 min, north, and longitude 17 deg. 30min, 
welt! 

Geometrically. 1. Draw the merid. 34 (Plate LXXX. 
fig. 5.) and from 5, the Lizard, ſet off the meridional 
difference of latitude to 4; through d draw the parallel 
cd, ſetting off on it the difference of longitude from d to c. 
and draw the line bc; then will c repreſent the given port, 

2. Make bk equat to the proper difference of latitude, 
and draw #1 parallel to de. Then will the angle c5d be 
the direct courſe, b/ the diſtance, and +/ the departure, 
which may be meaſured, the courſe by the line of chords, 
and the diftance b/ by the ſcale of equal parts. 

As all the caſes of Mercator's Sailing are projected 
after the ſame manner, we ſhall, for the lake of brevity, 
omit it in the following caſes : 

Arithmetically. As 6d, the meridional 
difference of latitude — 1422,5 — — 
Is to radius od. oom. — — 10,0000c09 
So is dc, the difference of longitude — 736— 2,8571728 

— — __ 


5 351530523 


To the tangent of the angle cd, the 5 


957141 205 
Which 


Which is ſouth 27d. 22m. weſterly, or nearly ſouth- 
ruth weſt a quarter welterly, becauſe the port lies to 
he well ward of the Lizard, : 

Then, to find Y the diſtance, it will be, 
ks radius god. ocm. 
To bt, the proper diff. of Jatitude 1060 
& is the ſec. of the ang. 464, the courſe 


Ul — — 
170 22 


— 


Io, Odooccoo 
350253059 


10.05 15465 


the direct diſtance — 1193,56 — 3, 076852 
fot II. One latitude, a Peſt. and Called 
being given, to find the other latitude and difference of 

jtude. 0 
of nple, A ſhip in the latitude of 40 deg, oo min. 
north, longitude 20 deg. welt, fails ſouth 51 deg. 10 min. 
veſterly, 1020 miles; required the latitude ſhe is in, and 
her difference of longitude ? 

1. As radius god. oom. — 10,0000000 
ro the diſtance failed 1020 — 3,0086002 
do is the co-fine of the courſe — 51d. 10m. — 9,797 3071 


he proper difference of latitude 640 — 2,80 
— * plug will be in the latitude of 12 
north ; whence the meridional difference will be = 780, 3. 
Then it will be, 
As radius god. oom. — 10,0000000 
To the meridional diff. of latitude 780, 3 2,8922616 
$ is the tangent of the courſe 51d. 1om. 10,0942155 


To the difference of longitude — 970 — 2,9864771 
Caſe III. Both latitudes and courſe being given to find 
the diſtance ſailed, and difference of longitude, 
Example. A ſhip, in the Jatitude 40d. oom. north, 
fails ſouth 51d. 1om. weſterly, till ſhe be found by ob- 


| be fervation to be in the latitude of 29 deg. 20min. north; 
| * required the direct diſtance failed and difference of 

"WH bogitude? 

4 Fl radius god. oom. — 10,0000000 

* To the proper difference of latitude 640 — 2, 8059073 

* dois the ſecant of the courſe — 51d. 20m. 10, 2026929 

5 

* To the direct diſtance 1020 — 3,0086002 
| Then, having found the meridional difference of latitude 

"WY =786,3, it will be, 

5 As radius — god. oom. — 10,0000000 
1 To the meridional diff. of latitude 780, 3 2,8922616 
— do is the tangent of the courſe 51d. tom. 10, 942155 
ated WY vo the difference of longitude — g70 — 2,9864771 

Caſe IV. Both latitudes and diftance failed being given, 
| by to find the courſe ſteered and difference of longitude. 
Example, A ſhip, in the latitude of 40 deg. oo min. 
** north, ſails between the ſouth and weſt 1020 miles, and 

den found by obſervation to be in the latitude of 
"oY tqdeg, 20 min. north, required the courſe ſteered, and 
Toe lifterence of longitude ? 
Hos ks the diſtance failed — — 1020 — 3,0086002 
8 Je ls to radius — — . oom. — 10,0000000 
* do is the proper difference of Jatitude 640 2, 8059073 
To the co- ſine of the courſe — 51d. 1om. — 9, O71 
by Whence the meridional difference of kms wal be 
alle! . S780, 3, and the difference of longitude found by the 
8 lowing proportion: 
pon. As radius — — dd. oom. — 10,0000000 
118 To the merid. diff. of latitude — 780,3 — 2,8922616 


9 is the tangent of the courſe 51d. 10m. 


10,0942155 
Io the difference of longitude — 970 — 2,986 

| 4771 

Cafe V. One latitude, courſe, and lifferencs of "Uh 

1 being given, to find the other latitude and diſtance 

ued, ; 
Lxample, Suppoſe a ſhip, in the latitude of 40 deg. 
"2 min, north, fails ſouth 51 deg. 10 min. weſterly, 


litance ſailed, and what latitude ſhe is in! 


9 
726 * tangent of the courſe — 51d. 1om. 10, 0942155 
4 * lifference of longitude — 970 — 2,9864771 
* 8 radius — — god. oom. 10,0000000 
I ; | 
| Tothe meridional difference of lat. 780, 2,8922616 


| 


util her difference of longitude be 970 miles; required | 


And, becauſe the ſhip is Giling towards the equator, 
therefore, 


From the meridional parts of the lat. ſailed 


from 40d. com. 2622, 
Take the meridional difference of latitude 78, 3 
Remain the meridional parts of the latitude 

arrived in 299 20 1842,4 


W hence the proper difference of latitude will be 6.40. 
Then, to find the diſtance ſailed, it will be, 

As radius god. oom. 10,0000c00 
To the proper difference of latitude 640 2,825907.3 
So is the ſecant of the courſe 51d. 10m. 10,2 26989 


To the diſtance failed — 1020 3.008002 
And becauſe the ſhip is ſailing towards the equator, and, 
conſequently, decreaſing the latitude; therefore, 
„ 
From the latitude failed from 40: co north, 


Take the difference of latitude — 640 = 10 : 40 


Remains the latitude ſhe is in 29 : 29 north, 
Caſe VI. One latitude, courſe, and departure being 
given, to find the other latitude, diſtance, and difference 
of longitude, 
Example. Suppoſe a ſhip in the latitude 40d. oom. 
north, longitude 20d. oom. weſt, fails ſouth 51d. 10m. 


weſterly, till ſhe have departed from her former meridian 


94,6 miles; required the diſtance failed, difference of 
ongitude, and what latitude the is in ? 
1. As the fine of the courſe 51d. 10m. 9,9915226 
To the departure 94,0 2,9001480 
So is radius god. oom. 10,0000000 


— 


— — 


— — 


To the diſtance — — 1020 3, 0086200 
2. As the tangent courſe 51d. 1om. 10, 0942155 
To the departure — — 704, 2,9001480 


So is radius 


god. oom. 10,00:6cc0 


To the proper difference of lat. — 640 — 2,8059331 
And, as the ſhip is conſtantly decreaſing her latitude, 
therefore the difference of latitude, being taken from 
the latitude failed from, will give 29 * 20 min. 
north, the latitude the ſhip is in; whence the meridio- 
nal difference of latitude will be 780,3 
Then, to find the difference of longitude, it will be, 
As radius god. oom. 10,00c0000 
To the meridional diff, of lat. — 780, 3 2,8922616 
So is the tangent of the courſe — 51d. 10m. — 10, 09421535 
To the diff. of long. 2,9864771 
Caſe VII. The departure and both latitudes being 
given, to find the courſe, diſtance, and difference of 
ongitude, | 
Example. Suppoſe a ſhip in the latitude of 40 dep. 
oo min, north, 20 deg. oo min. welt longitude, fails 
between the ſouth and weſt till ſhe be found by obſerva- 
tion to be in the latitude of 29 deg. 20 min. north, and 
to have departed from her former meridian 794,6 miles ; 
the courſe ſteered, diſtance ſailed, and difference of lon- 
gitude, are required ? 
1. As the proper difference of lat. 640 — 2,8059073 
To radius ' god. com; — 10,0000000 
So is the departure 794,6 2,900 1486 


To the tangent of the courſe — 51d. 10m. — 10, 094241 3 
2, As the fine of the courſe 51d. 10m. — 9,891522 
To the departure 
So is radius 


To the diſtance — 1020 3,0086260 

Then, having found the meridional difference of latitude, 
the difference of longitude will be found by the fol- 
lowing proportion: 

As radius — 9d. com. — 10,0000000 

To the merid. diff. of latitude — 780,3 — 2,8922616 

So is the tangent of the courſe 51d. 10m, — 10,0942155 


— O — 


794,0 — 2, 9001486 
— god. oom. — 10,92000000 


To the difference of longitude — 970 — 2,9864771 
Or it may be * by the log. tangents, thus, 

As the tang. of the log. rumb. 51d. 30m. 19ſ. 10,101 5093 
0 


To the log. of the remainder — 985,825 — 2,9937899 
So is the tang. of the courſe — 51d. 10m. — 10,0942155 


To the difference of longitude — 970 — 2,9864961 

Caſe VIII. One latitude, diſtance ſailed, and depar- 
ture being given, to find the other latitude, courſe, and 
difference of longitude. 

Example. A ſhip in the latitude of 40 deg. oo min. 
north, longitude 20 deg. oo min. weſt, ſails between the 
ſouth and welt 1020 miles, and is found to have departed 
from her former meridian 794,6 miles, required the 
courſe ſteered, difference of longitude, and what latitude | 
ſhe is in ? 


1. As the diſtance — 1020 — 3, oo86002 
To radius — god. oom. 10,0000000 
So is the departure — 794,6 —  9,9001486 
To the ſine of the courſe 51d. rom. — 8,8915484 


2. As radius — god. oom. 10,0000000 
To the diſtance — 1020 — 3, oo86002 
do is the co- ſine of the courſe — 51d. 10m. 9,797 3071 


To the proper difference of lat. 640 — 2,8059073 

Hence it appears, that the ſhip's true courſe is ſouth 
51 deg. 10 min. weſterly, or nearly ſouth-weſt half 
weſterly, and that ſhe is in the latitude of 29 deg. 20 
min. north; whence the meridional difference of latitude 
is 780, 33; and to find the difference of longitude, it will be, 
As radius od. oom. — 10,0000000 
To the merid. difference of latitude— 780, 3 2,8922616 
So is the tang. of the courſe — 51d. 10m. — 10,0942155 


— — — — 


To the difference of longitude — 970 — 2,9864771 
Middle Latitude SAILING, a method of performin 
the problems of ſailing by the help of the middle latitude, 

which nearly agrees with Mercator. 

Current SAILING. See the article Current. 

Parallel SA1L1NG, the method of finding the diſtance 
run, when a fhip ſails under a parallel, or on a direct 
eaſt or weſt courſe, Under the article DEGREE, we 
have ſhewn the method of finding the length of a degree 
of longitude in any latitude, and given a table for that 
purpoſe ; by the help of which, all the propoſitions 
relating to parallel ſailing may be eaſily ſolved. 

SAINT, in the Romiſh church, a holy perſon de- 
ceaſed, and fince his deceaſe canonized by the pope, 
after ſeveral informations and ceremonies. 

SAINTFOIN, or SainrFoln, the name given by the 
French, and continued by us to a ſpecies of plant, fre- 
quently uſed for the food of cattle, either freſh or dried; 
it is called holy hay, or wholeſome hay, from its excel- 
lent nutritive quality. The ftalks of the plant are com- 
monly about two feet long, but they grow ſometimes to 
five or ſix feet, and it has tufts of red flowers of three, 
four, or five inches in length. 

This plant will make a forty times greater increaſe 
in poor ground than the common turf; and this is owing 
to its having a long perpendicular root, of that kind 
called tap-roots, which ſinks to a great depth to attract 
its nouriſhment, The length of this root is ſcarce to 
be credited by any but thoſe who have ſeen it; it is fre- 
quently drawn out of the ground to the length of twelve 
or fourteen feet, but it is ſaid to be often thirty feet or 
more in length, 

The farmers have a general opinion, that this plant 
never ſucceeds well in any land where there is not an 
under ſtratum of ftone, or chalk, or ſome other hard 
matter, to ſtop its running ; but that otherwiſe it ſpends 


itſelf in root, and comes to nothing above ground. | 


This is an error too groſs to need much refutation, It 
is certain, that the roots being to plants what the ſtomach 
and guts are to animals, the more and larger roots any 
lant has, the more nouriſhment it receives, and the 
ter it thrives, 
Saintfoin always ſucceeds where its roots run deep, and 
the beſt crops of all are produced upon lands where there 
is no hard under-foil to obſtruct their paſſage. An under 
ſoil of clay may kill the plants, by retaining the water, 
and chilling and rotting their roots. 


The long root of ſaintfoin has, near the ſurface, many 
horizontal roots iſſuing from it, which extend themſelves 


every way; there are of the ſame kind all the wa 
as the roots go, but they grow ſhorter and ſhorter 
way. Any dry | 
and uſeful plant, though it be ever ſo poor, 
richeſt and beſt land will produce the beſt cro 
The beſt way of ſowing it is by drilling, but the 
muſt be very well prepared, and the ſeed well ordered, 0 
elſe very little of it will grow. The heads of theſe (rg, 
are ſo large, and their necks ſo weak, that; if they be 
much more than half an inch deep, they are not able to 
riſe through the incumbent mould ; and, if they are not 
covered, they will be malted, as the farmers expref, it: 
that is, it will ſend out its root while it lies above-ground, 


y down, 
2 all the 
land may be made to produce this valuable 
but the 
ps of it. 
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and be killed by the air; and whether the farmer plants 
bad ſeed that will not grow, or good ſeed that is buried 
or malted. the event will be the — The ground will 
be underſtocked with plants. A buſhel of ſeed to an 
acre of land is full twenty ſeeds to each ſquare foot of 
land; but, as there is ſome difference in the largeneſs of 
the ſeeds, there is no abſolute certainty as to this calcy. 
lation. The worſt ſeaſons for planting it are the begin- 
ning of winter, and the drought of ſummer ; the delt is 
99 of the ſpring; and it is always ſtrongeſt 
when planted alone, and is not ſown together with corn, 
as is the practice of ſome farmers, If barley, oats, or 
any other corn, ſown with the ſaintfoin, happen to be 
lodged afterwards, it kills the young ſaintfoin. If it be 
planted with any other corn, it is beſt done by drilling 
in the horſe-hoeing way; in this caſe it is not much 
liable to be killed by the lodging of the corn, as the 
drilled corn ſeldom falls at all, and, when it does, never 
falls ſo low as the ſown corn. 

The quantity of ſeed to be drilled upon an acre of 
land will depend wholly upon the goodneſs of it; for 
there is ſome ſeed of which not one in ten will ſtrike, 
whereas in good ſeed not one in twenty will fail. The me. 
thod of knowing the goodneſs, is, by ſowing a certain 
number of the ſeeds, and ſeeing how many plants are 
produced by them. The external ſigns of the ſeeds 
being good are, that the huſk is-of a bright colour, and 
the kernel plump, of a light grey or blue colour, and 
ſometimes of a ſhining black. The ſeed may be good, 
though the huſk be black, as that is owing ſometimes 
to the letting it receive the wet in the field, not to its 
being half rotted in the heap. | 

If the kernel be cut acroſs, and appear greeniſh and 
freſh, it is a certain ſign that it is good. If it be of a 
yellowiſh colour, and friable, and look thin and pitted, 
they are bad ſigns. The quantity of ſeeds allowed to the 
acre in the drill way is much leſs than that by. ſowing, 
and is to be computed according to the number of 
plants that are to be allowed in that ſpace, allowing for 
the common caſualties. It is not neceflary to be exact 
in this calculation, or to ſay whether two, three, ot 
four hundred plants are to be allowed to a ſquare perch ; 
neither is it poſſible to know beforehand the precile 
number of plants that may live out of thoſe that come 
up; for ſometimes the grub takes them when they have 
only the two firſt leaves, and the crop is greatly dimi- 
niſhed by this means. Four gallons of good feed to an 
acre of land will cover it with plants, when judicioully 
managed, 

Single plants of ſaintfoin make the greateſt crops; 
but the farmers, in general, plant them ſo cloſe, that 
they ftarve one another. The ſingle plants always run 
the deepeſt, and thoſe which do ſo will always dit 
moſt nouriſhment. The plants which ftand crowds 
ſtarve one another, and often die after a few years; b 
the ſingle ones grow to a vaſt bigneſs, and are ce 
year better and better. 

The beſt way to calculate how many plants are to! 
allowed to a perch, is to compute how much hay esd 
ſingle large plant will produce; for, if kept ſingle 9 
well cultivated, they will all be large ones. r 
culture, theſe plants never arrive at a fourth part o * 
ſize that they do with it. The hay of a large . 
tivated plant will weigh more than half a pound, 3 r 
dred and twelve plants upon a ſquare perch, 2 
but a quarter of a pound a piece, one with an ni 
amount to two tons to an acre, If ſaintſoin be platt 
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on ſome ſorts of land early in the ſpring and laut, 
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will ſometimes produce a crop the following ſummer ; 
in a garden the ſeeds ſown in February will yield plants 
if two feet high that will flower in the month of June 
blowing; and though March be froſty, the young 
ants ſeldom ſuffer by it. This ſhews, that this plant 
is naturally a quick grower; but the farmers uſually 
unt it on poor or co d land, and give it too little cul- 
ture, which make it backward, and flow of growth with 
them. The poor land, uſually allotted to this plant, 
alſo makes it generally yield but one crop a year, but on 
1 rich land it will yield two very good crops annually, 
with a moderate ſhare of culture and management, 

The farmer who expects to make a profit of this plant 
muſt not expect a good crop the firſt year. Nothing is ſo 
injurious to ſaintfoin as its ſtanding too thick ; if it be 
own fo thick as to cover the ground the firſt ſummer, 
the plants will ſtarve one another for ever after; but, if 
the owner will be content to place them fo thinly as to 
have but a ſmall crop the firſt year, they will increafe 
prodigiouſly, and every ſucceeding crop will be better 
and better. When ſaintfoin is well hoed, it will grow 
43 much in a fortnight as it would otherwiſe do in fix 
weeks ; and this quick growing is of advantage to it 
every way, not only making the plants large, but of 
better nouriſhment to the cattle, whether they are eaten 
teen or made into hay. 

The proper diſtance to drill this plant for the horſe- 
hocing huſbandry is at double rows with eight inch par- 
titions between them, and thirty inch intervals between 
every two and two.” Theſe intervals need only be hoed 
alternately, leaving every other interval for making the 
hay on, This method of hoeing is of vaſt advantage, 
and poor land by means of it will always produce two 
crops a year. The land is always to be perlectly cleared 
of graſs before the ſowing the ſaintfoin, and the Jumps 
of earth carefully broken, But no harrowing is to be 
allowed after it is drilled, for that would bury it; and 
it is not proper to roil it at all, anleſs for the ſake of 
barley, when they are ſown together; and when that is 
done, it ſhould be with a light roller, and in dry weather. 
This ſhould be done irngthwiſe of the rows, and as ſoon 
a it is dcilied ; if it be not done at this time, it is beſt 
to ſtay three weeks before it is done, that the necks of 
the young ſaintfoin may not be broken. 

No cattle are to be ſuftered to come in the firſt winter 
upon the ſaintfoin, after the corn is out, among which 
it was fown. heir feet would injure it by treading 
the ground hard, as much as their mouths by cropping 
it, and it would never come to good. Sheep ſhould 
not be ſuffered to come at it, even the following ſummer 
and winter. One acre of drilled ſaintfoin, conſidering 
the difference of the quantity and goodneſs of the crop, 
is worth two acres of ſown ſaintfoin on the ſame land, 
though the expence of drilling be twenty times leſs than 
that of ſowing. The firſt winter is the time to lay on 
manure after the corn is reaped off, Pot-aſhes, or the 
like, are very proper, and a ſmall quantity of them will 
do, as there are at this time no other plants to partake of 
the benefit, but the young crop has it all; and the 
young plants, being thus made ſtrong at firſt, will con- 
tinue ſo, and be long the better for it. 

It is obſerved, however, that in the drilling and horſe- 
hoeing way there is no neceſſity for any manure at all. 
dome farmers ſow eight or ten buſhels of the ſeed of 
ſaintfoin to an acre — with their corn, with intent 
that it ſhould kill all the other weeds ; but the conſe- 
quence is, that the plants ftand cloſe, and ſtarve one 
another, and are no bigger than where the plant grows 
wild on the hills in Calabria, where it is ſo ſmall and 
ſkemingly deſpicable a plant, that it ſeems a wonder that 
any body ſhould be tempted to think of cultivating it: 
yet, when rightly managed, it ſeems capable of being as 
uſeful a plant as any in the world. Where theſe plants 
tand fo thick, they draw out all the nouriſhment from 
tie ground in a few years, and ſo die, though manured 
ever ſo carefully, Six or ſeven years ſeems their greateſt 
duration; whereas, when the ſeed is drilled in, and the 
Plants are horſe-hoed, they will be as ſtrong and vigo- 
wus as ever, at thirty years ſtanding. 

dome people who have turned their thoughts to huſ- 
adry, have been of opinion, that the cytiſus would 
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ſucceed better with us than the ſaintfoin; it is probable 
enough that it would grow well ; but the labour of ſheer- 
ing it would, with us, where the pay of ſervants is ſo 
dear, run away with the greateſt part of the profits of 
the crop. | 

Lucerne is another thing which many have thought of 
introducing among us in the place of ſaintſoin, but it 
requires ſo much care to ſuit it with a proper ſoil, that, 
whatever are the profits of it, it never can be fo general 
as ſaintfoin. 

SAKER, a ſmall fort of cannon, of which there are 
three ſpecies, extraordinary, ordinary, and middle ſized. 

SALAMANDER, Salamandra, in zoology, a name 
uu by authors to ſeveral ſpecies of the lizard kind ; 

ut the principal are two, the ſalamandra aquatica, the 
Water-newt, and the ſalamandra terreſtris. 

The ſalamandra aquatica is the two-edged-taillizard, 
with four toes on the anterior, and five on the hinder 
feet. It grows to about four inches in length, and to 
the thickneſs of a man's finger: the back is of a deep 
ſhining brown; the belly of a bright and gloſſy yellow. 

The ſalamandra terreſtris, or land ſalamander, is a 
ſpecies of lizard; the tail of which is ſhort, and its co- 
lour of a fine black, marked with red ſpots of a bright 
and ſhining gloſſy appearance. 

SALAMANDER's-BLooD, among chemiſts, denotes 
the redneſs remaining in the receiver after diſtilling the 
{pirit of nitre. 

SALARY, Falarium, a recompence made to a perſon 


for his pains or induſtry about another perſon's butineſs, 


as in the caſe of officers, &c. 

SALE, in general, ſignifies the transferring the pro- 
perty of goods from one to another, upon ſome valuable 
conſideration, as where in a bargain one aprees to give 
another a certain ſum of money for ſuch gouds, and 
thereupon gives the ſeller earneſt, which he accepts; 
this is a perfect ſale, and ſhall bind the buyer and ſeller. 

SALEP, in the materia medica, the root of a ſpecies 
of orchis. 

This plant, which has ſix or ſeven long ſmooth nar- 
row leaves, is variegated with dark-coloured ſtreaks or 
ſpots, iſſuing from the root; and one or two embracing 
the ſtalk, which is ſingle, roundiſh, and ſtriated : on its 
top appears a long looſe ſpike of irregular, naked, pur- 
pliſh red flowers, conſiſting each of fix petala; one of 
which is large, cut into three ſections, hanging down- 
wards ; the others ſmaller, forming a kind of hood above 
it, with a tail behind : the root confiſts of two roundiſh 
whitiſh tubercles, about the ſize of nutmegs, one plump 
and juicy, the other ſungous and ſomewhat ſhrivelled, 
with a few large fibres at top, It is perennial, grows 
wild in ſhady grounds and moiſt meadows, and flowers 
in the beginning of May, or ſooner. 

The plump roots or bulbs, the only part directed for 
medicinal uſe, have a faint ſomewhat unpleaſant ſmel], 
and a viſcid ſweetiſh taſte, They abound with a gluti- 
nous ſlimy juice, in virtue of which they have been — 
ſerviceable, like althea root and other mucilaginous 
vegetables, in a thin acrid ſtate of the humours and 
eroſions of the inteſtines. They have been celebrated 
alſo for analeptic and aphrodiſiac virtues, to which they 
appear to have little claim. 

The ſubſtance brought from the eaſtern countries 
under the names of ſalep, ſalleb, and ſerapias, and 
recommended, like our orchis root, in bilious dyſen- 
teries, defluxions on the breaſt, and as a reſtorative, 
appears to be no other than the prepared roots of ſome 
plants of the orchis kind, of which different ſpecies are 
ſaid to be taken indiſcriminately. The ſalep comes over 
in oval pieces,. of a yellowiſh white colour, ſomewhat 
clear and pellucid, very hard and almoſt horny, of little 
or no ſmell, in taſte like gum tragacanth. The common 
orchis root, boiled in water, freed from the ſkin, and 
afterwards ſuſpended in the air to dry, gains exactly the 
ſame appearance : the roots thus prepared do not grow 
moiſt or mouldy in wet weather, which thoſe that have 
been barely dried, are very liable to do: reduced into 
powder, they ſoften or diſſolve as it were in boiling 
water into a kind of mucilage; which may be diluted, 
for uſe, with a large quantity of water, or with milk, 

SALIANT, in fortification, denotes projecting. 
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There ave two kinds of angles, the one ſaliant, which 
are thoſe that preſent their points outwards; the other 
te entering, which have their points inwards. ' 

SALIENT, SALttaxT, or SAILLANT, in heraldry, 
js applied to a lion, or other beaſt, when its fore-legs 
are raiſed in a leaping poſture. 

SALIC, or SALIQUE LAW, Lex Salica, an ancient 
and fundamental law of the kingdom of France, uſually 
ſuppoſed to have been made by Pharamond, or at leaſt 
by Clovis, in virtue whereof males are only to inherit, 
Du Haillan, after a critical examination, declares it to 
have been an expedient of Philip the Long, in 1316, 
for the excluſion of the daughter of Lewis Hutin rom 
inheriting the crown, . 

SALII, in antiquity, prieſts of Mars, whereof there 
were twelve, inſtituted by Numa; wearing painted, 
parti-coloured garments, and high bonnets, with a ſteel 
cuiraſſe on the breaſt, | 

SALIVA, $Se1TTLE, the fluid by which the mouth 
_ tongue are continually moiſtened in their natural 

ate, 
The faliva is a thin pellucid humour, incapable of 
being concreted by the fire, almoſt without taſte and 
ſmell, and frothing much, when ſhaken. It is a humour 
of the glandular kind, ſecreted from the pure arterial 
blood; in hungry perſons it is fluid, acrid, and copi- 
ouſly diſcharged: and in thoſe who have faſted long, it 
is highly acrid, penetrating, and reſolvent. In farina- 
ceous and ſucculent vegetables, it not only produces a 
fermentation, but alſo augments one already begun. 
It is ſwallowed, not only by brutes, but alſo by human 
creatures, in a ſound ſtate, even when aſleep, Too 
copious an evacuation of it, made voluntarily, produces 
loſs of appetite, bad digeſtion, and an atrophy. It 
conſiſts of a pretty large quantity of water and ſpirits, 
and is alſo of a 4 nature, in conſequence of 
a ſmall quantity of oil and ſalt it contains. 
By maſtication, therefore, the ſaliva is expreſſed and 
accurately mixed with the attenuated food, Which con- 
tributes firſt to the aſſimilation of the aliments to the 
nature of the body to be nouriſhed; ſecondly, to the 
due mixture of 4 oleous with the aqueous parts; 
thirdly, to the ſolution of the ſaline parts; fourthly, to 
fermentation z fifthly, to a change of the taſte and 
ſmell of the aliments ; fixthly, to an augmentation of 
the inteſtine motion; ſeventhly, to a momentaneous 
relief from hunger; and, eighthly, to an application of 
the ſapid parts, though it is inſipid itſelf, 
The ſaliva, therefore, which is in a curious and ſur- 
priſing manner elaborated from the arterial blood, and 
which, when diſcharged, is mixed with the aliments, 
cannot, on other occaſions, be evacuated without bad 
conſequences ; but after it is ſwallowed, has performed 
its offices, and is corrected by a freſh circulation, it 
aſſumes a better quality, as is obvious from certain 
diſorders, the remedies appropriated to their cure, and 
their ſeveral criſes, 
An exceſſive evacuation of the ſaliva diſturbs the firſt, 
and, conſequently, all the ſucceeding concoctions ; 
induces chirk and dryneſs of the parts ; generates black 
bile, and forms a tabes and atrophy. If the faliva is 
not at all ſecreted into the mouth, or ſecreted in a 
ſmaller quantity than uſual, the maſtication, taſte, 
deglutition, and digeſtion of the aliments are hindered, 
and the patient's thirſt is augmented. 
SALLV AL, or SALivarY Du#ts, in anatomy, certain 
ſmall lymphatic canals, whereby the ſaliva flows from 
the ſalival glands into the mouth. 
SALIVATION, in medicine, a promoting of the 
flux of ſaliva, by means of medicines, moſtly by mercury. 
The chief uſe of ſalivation is in diſeaſes * to the 
glands, and the membrana adipoſa, and principally in 
the cure of the venereal diſeaſe, though it is ſometimes 
alſo uſed in epidemic diſeaſes, cutaneous diſeaſes, &c. 
whoſe criſes tend that way. See the articles Pox, &c, 
A falivation is excited, according to Boerhaave, 1. By 

waſhing the mouth with certain liquors, 2. By the flow 
and protracted maſtication of fome viſcid matter, ſuch as 
maſtich, wax, and myrrh, eſpecially if acrid ſubſtances 
are mixed with theſe, ſuch as pellitory of Spain, pyreth- 
rum, ginger, and pepper. 3. By drawing into the mouth 


1 


4. A falivation is excellently excited by the 


_ 


| 


acrid and irritating vapours, ſuch as thoſe of 


ſage, roſemary, majoram, thyme, and mother o 


tobacco 
ahm: 
ſuch medicines as produce a gentle but | no 
nauſea, ſuch as antimony air entirely 2 en 
tally emetic, taken with a ſmall quantity of 
vitriol, 5. By ſuch ſubſtances as totally diſſoly 
parts of the blood, convert it into lymph, and 
fit for a diſcharge by way of ſaliva ; ſuch as crude dn, 

ſilver, cinnabar, a ſolution of quickſilver in 4 — 
white precipitate, red precipitate, turbith mineral, 1 ll pi 
ſublimate mercury diſſolved : the action of thoſe u - 28 4 
cines is prometed by warm fomentations applied —— ' 4 
head, neck, and face. An exceſſive falivation is leſſe y oy * 
or ſtopped. 1. By a large and continual uſe of mild — — 8 
tepid drinks, ſuch as decoctions of mallows and 1; Key l f 7 
in milk and water. 2. By allaying the impetus of he fiſh 


d nor tg. 
common 
e all the 
render it 


humours, by means of mild, oleous, and anod | 
fions, with a proper addition of diacodium 8 2 
And, 3. By making a revulſion of the humours dere wb 
parts, eſpecially that by ſtool. But great caution is we ** 
ceſſary, leſt the impetus of the mod matter, which - he jav 
this caſe is always acrid, ſhould ruſh to other parts 4 = 
produce a greater danger, oy . ſot 
SALIX, the willow, in botany, a genus of plants, the The 
leaves of which are entire; the flower, which is male in fre 
and grows on a ſeparate plant, is amentaceous, ſpiked, th 
and conſiſts of a multitude of ſtamina, The ovary Fin 
which is found only on the female plant, is furniſhed waters 
with a long tube, adorned with four horns, is of a co. SAL 
noidal hgure, and conſtituted in ſuch a manner as to he. ſpaciou 
come a ſpiked fruit, containing a multitude of capſules — 
reſembling horns, and gaping by maturity into two is a gra 
parts. Theſe capſules are full of many downy ſeeds, head of 
TT here are a great number of ſpecies te be found in have a 
England, eſpecially of the fallows ; as we have been in- up the 
formed by a very judicious baſket-maker, there are at ſerves, | 
leaſt thirty ſorts, which they diſtinguiſh by name, com- are freq 
monly in uſe in their trade ; and, beſides theſe, there are SAL 
a great number of mountain willows, which grow upon or ſubd 
dry*grounds, and are cultivated as underwood, in many not infl: 
parts of England, Sea 8 
All the forts of willows may be eaſily propagated by are imm 
planting cuttings or ſets in the — which readily take the ſeve 
root, and are of quick growth. Thoſe forts which its two | 
grow to be large trees, and are cultivated for their tim- abundan 
ber, are generally planted from ſets, which are about ſprings, 
ſeven or eight feet long : theſe are ſharpened at their larger lution, 
end, and thruſt into the ground by the ſides of ditches ſuppoſe | 
and banks, where the ground is moiſt ; in which places lame in 
they make a conſiderable progreſs, and are a great im- it is mix 
provement to ſuch eſtates; becauſe their tops will be ft de ſepara 
to lop every fourth or fifth year, "The larger wood, if beſide ſp 
ſound, is commonly ſold for making wooden heels, and kinds in 
pegs for ſhoes ; as alſo to the turners, for many kinds of free fron 
light wares. foul and 


The fallows are commonly planted in cuttings made which i 
from ſtrong ſhoots of the former „and are about much pr 
three feet long; theſe are commonly thruſt down two lalt from 
feet deep into the ground, and are one foot above it. The y 
The ſoil ſhould always be dug or plowed before they are world, \ 
planted, and the cuttings placed about three feet row falt ſprin 


from row, and eighteen inches aſunder.in the rows ; ob- krongeſt 
ſerving always to place the rows the ſloping way ef the loaded w 
ground, eſpecially if the tides overflow the place; be- tain, fon 
cauſe, if the rows are placed the contrary ways, all the Quarter o 
filth and weeds will be detained by the plants, which will this liquc 
choak them up. ted, th 
The beſt ſeaſon ſor planting theſe cuttings is in lower the 
February; for, if they are planted ſooner, they are apt * comm 
to peel, if it proves hard froſt, which greatly injures llt: the 
them. duch as 


| 


| 


Theſe plants are always cut every year; and, if the eight 
ſoil be good, they will produce a great crop, ſo that the 
yearly produce of one acre has been often fold for fifteen | 
pounds; but ten pounds is a common price, which | 
much better than corn land; ſo that it is great pit) 
theſe plants are not more cultivated, eſpecially upen 
_ boggy ſoils, upon which few other things will 
thrive, h 


SALLET, or SALLAD, a diſh of eatable 1 


SAL 


roaſt meat, compoſed chiefly of 
caſoned withMalt, oil, and vinegar : 
ad muſtard, hard eggs andTugar ; others pepper ; 

4 others ſpices, with orange-peel, ſaffron, & c. The 
ee ſallet-herbs, and thoſe which ordinarily make 


accom panying 


il 
a feln herbage, 


crude 
ſome 4 


ie baſis of our ſallets, are lectice, celeri, endive, 


. raddiſh and rape; to which are ſometimes added 
a * end, tarragon, burnet, corn-ſallet, 
It i 
A r. in architecture, is what we more uſually 
5 all projecture. See the article PROJECTURE. 
7 8 SALLY, in the military art, the iſſuing out of the be- 
he ſeged from their town or fort; and falling upon the be- 
. — in their works, hinder the progreſs of their ap- 
- croaches, deſtroy their works, &c. 
SALMO, SALMON, in ichthyology, a well known 
* eln. It is diſtinguiſned from other fiſh of the truttace- 
* wh kind by theſe characters; it is of an oblong body 
- corered with very ſmall ſcales, a ſmall head, a ſharp 


noſe, and a forked tail, Its back is bluiſh ; the reſt of 
its body whitiſh, or reddiſh, and uſually ſpotted. Its un- 
der jaw is bent upwards, and that ſometimes ſo much as 
to make itſelf a ſinus in the upper, by conſtant motion, 
and ſometimes to perforate it. ; : 

The ſalmon is firſt produced from its parent's ſpawn 
in freſh rivers, thence it goes into the ſea to acquire its 

th and feed, and, at the time of its full growth, 
and in the ſeaſon for ſpawning, it removes into the freſh 

ers again, 
"SALON, or SALOON, in architecture, a very lofty 
ſpacious hall, vaulted at top, and ſometimes compre- 
hending two ſtories or ranges of windows. The ſalon 
js a grand room in the middle of a building, or at the 
head of a gallery, &c. Its faces or ſides ought all to 
have a ſymmetry with each other ; and as it uſually takes 
up the heighth of two ftories, its cieling, as Daviler ob- 
ſerves, ſhould be with a more moderate ſweep. Salons 
are frequently built ſquare, and ſometimes octogonal. 

SALT, Sal, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſeries 
or ſubdiviſion of foſſils, naturally and eſſentially ſimple, 
not inflammable, and ſoluble in water. 

Sea SALT, and that of SALT Springs. Though there 
ze immenſe quantities of foſſile ſalt diſperſed throughout 
the ſeveral parts of the world, the foſſile is, however, of 
its two ates, that in which it is found by much the leaſt 
abundantly. The waters of the ſea, and thoſe of ſalt 
ſprings, contain an infinitely larger quantity of it in ſo- 
lution, than any the moſt extravagant computation can 
ſuppoſe there to be of it ſolid. The ſalt is perfectly the 
ſane in the ſea water and in that of theſe ſprings. But 
it is mixed with various other things in both, and is to 
be ſeparated from them by cryſtallization. The fea water, 
belide ſpar, often contains bituminous matter of various 
kinds in it, and that of ſalt ſprings, though it be more 
free from this admixture, yet holds a vaſt quantity of a 
foul and earthly ſpar, the ſame with that of the ſea water, 
which is ſeparated from them both in boiling, but in 
nuch greater quantity, even in proportion to that of the 
lit from the brine of ſprings, than from ſea water. 

The water of the ſea contains, in different parts of the 
vald, very different quantities of ſalt, But that of the 
alt ſprings is always much more ſalted with it, than the 
trongeſt of the ſea water: in ſome places it is found 
loaded with nearly as much as it could be made to con- 
ain, ſome ſprings yielding a brine that affords near a 
quarter of a pound of ſalt, from the pound weight of 
this liquor, and many of them being ſo ſtrongly impreg- 
nated, that the workmen are obliged to let them down or 


is in lover them, by mixing them with a large quantity of ſea 
are apt «common water, before they are fit to be boiled in the 
injures t: the common run of ſea water does not hold ſo 
duch as a one-fourth part of this quantity, ſome not 

„if the Me-eizhth of it. 
that the The ſalt produced from the ſea water of all the parts 
r fifteen de world, and from the brine of all the ſprings of the 
hich 15 wild, is abſolutely the ſame ; but differs in ftrength, 
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ome other qualities, according to the operation by 
ch it is made. In general, the quicker the liquor is 
"Worzted, the weaker is the ſalt; the more time is em- 
ed in the proceſs, the ſtronger, This is not won- 
when we conſider, that, over a gentle heat, water 
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alone, or almoſt alone, evaporates from the liquor, but, 
over a more violent fire, a part of the ſtrength or acid of 
the ſalt is raiſed with it. 

It is upon this principle, and owing to this cauſe, that 
we find the ſalt of our ſalt ſprings, which is uſually fold 
us under the name of baſket ſalt, the weakeſt of all. It 
is not that there is any difference in the waters from 
which theſe ſeveral kinds of ſalt are produced, that they 
appear to us in different degrees of ſtrength, but that the 
people who work the brine-pits, make the ſalt with leſs 
expence of the workman's time: that the ſea (alt is 
formed over a ſomewhat ſlower fire, and that the bay falt 
is made only by the ſun's heat, where the proceſs is very 
long, and the heat very moderate, and the ſalt is found 
ſtrong in proportion. 

This is fo indiſputable a truth, that once every 
wet k, a very ſtrong ſalt, little inferior to bay ſalt in chat 
quality, is made at the brine pit works, where the com- 
mon run of the ſalt is the weakeſt in the world. The 
liquor is the ſame in this cale, but the workmen who do 
not work on Sundays, leave a pan full to evaporate lowly 
over the fire, which they prepare on the Saturday night, 
and the moderate heat and length of time under which 
the weekly parcel of ſalt is made, render it very different 
from the common ſalt of the works, both in form and 
qualities: it is found to be made up of large and hard 
grains, inſtead of the ſmall and ſoft ones of the common 
kind, and is vaſtly ſuperior to it in ſtrength. This cir- 
cumſtance overlooked by the workmen, and even by their 
maſters too, for many years, gave the hint to Mr. 
Lownds, and afterwards to the very ingenious Dr. 
Browning, author of an excellent treatiſe on this ſub- 
ject, to propoſe to the government a method of making 
a ftrong ſalt fit for all the purpoſes for which: we buy it 
of our neighbours, only by a new, that is, a flower wa 
of working our own brines. The latter of theſe gentle- 
men has proved, inconteſtably, that we may, if we will 
encourage proper manufactures, have common lalt of 
every kind made at home, equal in ſtrength, and equal!y 
fit for all purpoſes, with the ſalt of any part of the 
world. 

After theſe accounts of the muria of common ſalt un- 
der its different forms, and as expreſſed by different 
names, 1t remains to treat of its qualities and virtues in 
general, 

It reſolves ſpontaneouſly in the air, but this in diffe- 
rent times according to the dampneſs or dryneſs of that 
element, and according to its own laxer or firmer ftruc- 
ture, The coarſer ſalts diſſolve ſooner than the finer, 
and there are even ſome pieces of ſal gemmz ſo firm, 
that they are ſcarce to be at all affected, even on their 
ſurface, by the moiſteſt common air. | 

Common ſalt, added to aqua fortis, enables it to diſ- 
ſolve gold, making it into what is called aqua regio; by 
diſtillation it yields a ſtrong and acid ſpirit; it is the 
moſt, of all ſubſtances, endued with keeping animal 
bodies from putrefaction, and it alſo preſerves vegetables 
in the ſame manner as long digeſtions. In medicine, it 
is a common ingredient in Fu xy and ſerves to ſoften 
and bring away indurated feces. Suppoſitories are alſo 
made of a mixture of it with honey, and are put up the 
fundament, to promote a tendency to deſuctions. Aloes 
and colocynth are ſometimes added on theſe occaſions, 
when there 1s required more power in the medicine. In 
apoplectic caſes, it is generally an ingredient among the 
ſtimulating things adminiſtered in clyſters, only it is ne- 
cellary to have this caution, that if there appear reaſon 
to ſuſpect an inflammation of the inteſtines, or but a 
tendency to it, every thing of this kind is to be avoided. 

Common ſalt that has not been expoſed to the fire, 
makes no change in the colour of ſyrup of violets ; it 
does not make any efferveſcence with oil of tartar, nor 
does it make lime water turbid, but added to Tpirit of ſal 
armoniac, it manifeſts ſome ſigns of a latent acidity, by 
rendering it cloudy : on the contrary alſo, it maniteſts 
ſomething of an alkaline nature, by rendering a ſolution 
of mercury whitiſh; and it raiſes an efferveſcence with 
oil of vitriol, attended with heat. 

On ſolution in water, common ſalt manifeſts alſo two 
very different principles after evaporation, When 


reduced to a proper conſiſtence, that is, when the 
quantity 


. 


quantity of water is not more than as three to one to that 
of the ſalt, a part of it concretes into grains of ſalt of 
the ordinary kind; but there remains yet in the liquor, 
after all that can be ſeparated this way has been procured, 
a ſtrong taſte of a ſaline nature: the ſalt that gives it 
this, will never be brought to cryſtallize, but muſt be 
ſeparated by 3 all the liquor away; it is then 
found to be of an alkaline nature, aſſuming no regular 
form in its cryſtals, and eaſily imbibing the humidity of 
the air, and running into a liquor with it. 

The baſis of ſea ſalt, therefore, is a mineral alkali, 
which is ſo intimately blended with its peculiar acid, 
that the latter has ſcarce any power of exerting itſelf, 
The acid, drawn by diſtillation from ſea ſalt, turns the 
ſyrup of violets red, and ferments vehemently, though 
without heat, with oil of tartar, but it does not heat on 
being poured into lime water. This ſpirit is the only 
one that can be properly called a ſolvent for gold and 
for tin, but ſilver and lead reſiſt it. The acids of nitre 
and vitriol, alſo, obtain the ſame qualities on bein 
mixed with it, and become aquæ regales, If this acid 
be perſectly ſaturated with ſalt of tartar, cryſtals of the 
form and quantities of thoſe of common ſalt may be ob- 
tained from the mixture; theſe cryſtals are cailed rege- 
nerated fea ſalt, and ſerve to prove what we obſerved 
above, that an alkali is the baſis of ſea ſalt, and that 
more alkalis than one may ſerve to that purpoſe with the 
peculiar acid, which is the efientia] part of this ſalt. 

Phyſicians are of opinion, that ſalt has the ſame effects 
in the human body that it has out of it, in checking fer- 
mentation, and preventing putrefaction; they therefore 
eſteem it of uſe mixed with the generality of our 
foods in the ſtomach : they are of opinion alſo, that it 
carries its effect into the blood, and has the qualities of 
a moderate dryer, detergent and attenuant, added to thoſe 
of a ſtimulant, which common reaſon declarcs it to be. 
Hence may be deduced all the virtues attributed to falt, 
as an aperient, ſtomachic, or warming medicine, and a 
provocative to venery ; but in what degree it poſſeſſes all 
theſe qualities, we are, by its univerſal uſe in foods, pre- 
vented from being able to determine, Van Helmont 
recommen'ls it as a good preſervative againſt the ſtone 
and gravel: he has been ſeverely cenſured for this by 
others, who are of opinion, that all ſalted foods, ſuch as 
ſalt beef, and the like, are very bad in thoſe caſes : but 
both parties may be in the right: there is a great deal of 
difference between common ſalt eaten with the freſh 
Juices of our food, and the brine and pickle into which 
it runs in the time of its being left upon the meat pre- 
ſerved by it. Salt is very properly put into the mouths 
of — in apoplectic fits, as it not only irritates but 
attenuates the juices there, and promotes a diſcharge of 
them; and in a palſy which affects the tongue, a ſage 
leaf, bruiſed and covered with ſalt, has long been a fa- 
mous remedy among the good women, and not without 
reaſon. 

Mixed with bran, and heated in a canvas bag, it is 
recommended to be applied externally to the * in 
head-achs, ariſing from a moiſt cauſe, and in defluxions; 
and we find the old phyſicians very ſtrenuouſly recom- 
mending a cataplaſm made of the ſame ingredients for 
pains. 

Ihe preparations of common ſalt in uſe in the ſhops, 
are, 1, Decrepitated ſalt, 2. Spirit of ſalt. 3. The ſal 
mirabile Glauberi. 

Decrepitated SALT. Sal decrepitatus, 

Put a quantity of ſalt in an earthen veſſel capable of 
bearing the action of the fire, cover it with a lid, and ſet 
it on a moderately ſtrong charcoal fire, heaping up the 
coals about it as high as the ſalt reaches within; let the 
lid be taken off at times, and the matter ſtirred well 
about with an iron ſpatula, It will make a violent crack- 
lung for a long time, but at length the noiſe will ceaſe, 
and the ſalt be reduced to a dry powder; this is decripi- 
tated ſalt. It is uſed in the cementation of metals, in 
many other chemical and metallurgical operations; and 
in diſtilling the acid ſpirit from the ſalt, much trouble 
and time being ſaved by this previous calcination, though 
none of the ſpirit will be diſſipated by it. 

Spirit F SALT. Spiritus ſalis. 


the. 


I be acid ſpirit of ſea ſalt may be diſtilled by the retort, 


* 


— 
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by mixing two parts of pipe clay, or any other 

with 4 of 2 falt, forming hep nth 
to balls with water, and diſtilling theſe, after th, 5 
dried, in a reverberatory furnace with a coated W 
large receiver; but the method, now generally uſeq — 
recommended by the late college diſpenſatory, is "ys 
Glauber's invention in which oil of vitriol is added "* 

Take fea ſalt and oil of vitriol of each an ; al 
quantity; common water one-fourth part of the & 
of the whole; mix the water and the oil of Vitriol t 
gether in an earthen veſſel, then pour them into a ret - 
and add to them the ſalt by ſmall quantities at a — 
fit on a receiver, and diſtil the ſpirit by a fire, gentle 3 
firſt, but afterwards raiſed to a conſiderable — \ 
The mixture of theſe ingredients is to be made woke : 
chimney, and the vapours carefully avoided, for they as 
of the moſt fatally ſuffocating kind. This ſpirit is uſed 
in many metallurgic operations. 

Sweet Spirit of bans, Spiritus falis dulcis, 

Mix together three parts of rectified ſpirit of wine, and 
one part of fpirit of ſalt; let them ſtand in digeſtion three 
weeks or a month in a tall matraſs. The mixture will 
in this time acquire a very fragrant ſmell, and is to he 
preſerved for ule, | 

This is given in ſome caſes with the fpiritus nitti 
dulcis, or ſweet ſpirit of nitre. It promotes the diſchar 
by urine, and is recommended in the caſes of gravel and 
dropſies, and by ſome in malignant and peſtilential fevers 
Its doſe is five, ten, or fifteen drops in any convenient 
vehicle, It has alſo been recommended for the cure of 
hernias, and that in ſo ſingular a manner that the French 
king purchaſed the knowledge of the remedy, while a 
ſecret only in the hands of one man, at a very conſider 
able price for the public. 

, Glauber's purging SALT. Sal catharticus Glauberi. 

Take the cake remaining after the diſtillation of Glau- 
ber's ſpirit of ſea ſalt out of the retort, and d ſſolve it in a 
ſufficient quantity of water; filtrate the ſolution, and 


evaporate it to a pellicle: ſet it in a cool place, and the p 
ſalt will cryſtallize in large and fair tranſparent ſhoots, | * 
This is a well known and excellent -purge, its doſe is ge 
from half an ounce to one ounce. Our chemiſts have a Wl ;* 
way of counterfeiting it by adding the vitriolic acid to a ge 
ſolution of the common bitter ſalt called Epſom ſalt, but WW bur 
this may be eaſily diſcovered, the true and genuine ſalt WW 4. 
being always much fairer, and more tranſparent than this * 
ſophiſticated kind, The bitter purging ſalt from which ill J. 
this is thus prepared, is what is uſually ſold in our ſhops WW . 
under the name of Epſom falt, and is called alſo ſal ca- A 
therticum amarum, 1 
This is made at the ſalt- works in many parts of Eng - gor. 
land, eſpecially where they boil ſea water to ſalt. After 1 
the ſalt is ſhot, they find a bitter liquor remaining which ! 
they call bittern. They boil this longer, and then ſet it £1. 
again to ſhoot, and by this means procure from it this B 
ſalt, which obtained the name of Epſom ſalt from its te- ges 
ſemblance of the ſalt of the Epſom waters which is ade ci; 
a purger. ] ED ſupp 
This is a very cheap cathartic, and is in great uk 7 
among the common people. They take it from half an Ups 
ounce to an ounce, or an ounce and a half, for a doſe. aal 
SaLT-Mines. The moſt remarkable ſalt-mines, ar :c;, 
thoſe of Bochna and Viliſke, not far from Cracow ut T 
Poland; and thoſe at Soowar, near Eper, in Uppe dad 
Hungary. | * , the 
The falt-mines near the ſmall town of Viliſke, wer dn 
(the church excepted) is altogether dug hollow unde ent 
E have four deſcents ; of which the two principa 2 th 
ing in the town itſelf, are thoſe through which the fa by, 
is drawn up; the other two ſerve for letting down time top 
and other neceſſaries. "Theſe deſcents or holes are tou ire 
or five feet ſquare, lined all the way downwards wil M 
timber. Above is a great wheel with a ſtrong rop*" whic 
the thickneſs of a luſty arm, drawn about by à horſe 11 sr0 
as in a horſe-mill. a tome 
He that will deſcend muſt cover himſelf with a frock and 
and have another man that faſtens another rope to grind 
aforeſaid big rope, and, having fo tied it about _ the 
as to fit in it, he takes him in his lap, and holds him = 
about; whereupon the big rope being ſomewhat let dow! By 


another faſtens likewiſe a piece of rope to the other = 


ind does like the former, ſeating himſelf in it, and 
Wt down a little way, gives place to others to do the 
_ G which manner thirty, forty, and more perſons 
like, '" let down all at once; of whom the firſt, havin 
gay 1 the ground, ſteps out and goes aſide, the — 
wache nim, and doing the like, and thus they de- 
1 to the depth of a hundred fathoms. But then they 
E mp and lead people about by ſtrange paſſages and 
- 1 ſtill more and more deſcending till they come 
. in ladders by which they go down a hundred 
3 0 deeper, where there are double paſſages and holes 
3 another in abundance; ſor the mine- men di 
ww and cut out every where, and on all fides, as the 
os ne laſts. The great holes to ſecure both the town 
54 and work below from falling in, are carefully 
wo by ſtrong and well compacted timber. 
peel mines were firſt diſcovered in 1251. Within 
s found a kind of ſubterraneous republic, which 
— polity, laws, and families, and even public roads, 
- . and horſes for drawing the ſalt to the mouth of 
* Jad where it is taken up by engines: Theſe 
wh when once down, never ſee the light again; but 
he met take frequent occaſions to breathe the _— air. 
When a traveller is arrived at the bottom of this range 
ls where ſo many people are interred alive, and where 
4 many are even born, and have never ſtirred out, he is 
ſurpriſed with a long ſeries of lofty vaults ſuſtained by 
huge pilaſters cut with the chiſſel, and which, being 
vemſclves rock-ſalt, appear, by the light of flambeaux, 
which are inceſſantly burning, as ſo many cryſtals or 
cious ones of various colours ſhedding a luſtre almoſt 
intolerable to the eye. 
The rocks of falt are hewn in the form of huge 
linders, the workmen uſing hammers, pick-axes, and 
chiſſels, much as in our ſtone quarries, to ſeparate the 
feral banks of ſtone. As ſoon as the maſſive pieces are 
t out of the quarry, they break them into fragments 
ft to be thrown into the mill, where my are ground 
and reduced to a coarſe farina or flour, which ſerves all 
the uſes of ſea-ſalt. In theſe mines there are three kinds 
of ſal gemmæ; one is common, coarſe, and black, the 
fecond ſomewhat finer and whiter ; the third very white, 
hard, and tranſparent, which laſt is the ſal gemmz of 
the druggiſts and dyers. It cuts like cryſtal, and is fre- 
quently uſed for oy i chaplets, little vaſes, and the like ; 
the other ſorts are leſs compact, and only fit for kitchen 
uſes, The coarſe and black ſalt is cut out in great 
pieces, roundiſh, and three Polonian ells long, and one 
ell thick, which are ſold from fifty to ſeventy Polonian 
forins, 

The preateſt pieces lie before their doors, where Ger 
ae licked by the cattle, as they paſs ; the colour of theſe 
falt ſtones is darkiſh grey, with ſome mixture of yellow. 
But the principal wonder of the place is, that through 
theſe mountains of ſalt, and along the middle of the 
nine, there runs a rivulet of freſh water ſufficient to 
ſupply the inhabitants. | 

The imperial ſalt-mines at Soowar, near Eper, in 
Upper Hungary, are remarkable for many curious parti- 
eulars; of which Dr. Bruckman gives us the following 
count: 

They are at leaſt an hundred fathoms deep. In the 


euts of them are ſometimes found alleys of rock-ſalt, of 


the moſt delicate blue and yellow colours, He obſerved, 
that the firſt colour expoſed to the ſun for ſome days loſt 
entirely that beautiful ultra-marine, and became white 
s the other rock-ſalt, which did not happen to the yel- 
", which preſerved its colour; but, when pounded 
together, the ſalt was neither blue nor yellow, but 
Utremely white. 

Meliflantes, in his geography, ſpeaking of ſalt-works 
wich the Spaniards have i U 


comes near the rainbow in having green, red, yellow, 

and blue colours; but that by firft preparing, and then 

binding it, it becomes white. The ſame happens to 

tte red rock-ſalt of Saltzburg, which being pounded, 
es white. 8 

hut one thing very remarkable in the mines of Soowar 


82 Chapel, which can eaſily contain a hundred people, 
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nl and claſping another man in his lap, and, being 


atalonia, ſays that there 
krock-ſfalt, the colour of which is ſo diverſified, that it 


cut in the rock-ſalt, with an altar, a pulpit, ſacriſty; 
chairs, and forms cut in the ſame rock. They celebrate 


once every year, the week after Epiphany, divine ſervice 
in this chapel, and the ſermon is 4 preached by a 


Jeſuit of Eper, This chapel was foun 
of the exciſe and the miners. 

But that which is molt curious in theſe ſubterraneous 
foſſes, are the flowers of ſalt, which grow like the beard 
of a goat, with this difference only, that theſe are much 
whiter and finer. One cannot enough admire theſe 
effloreſcences which ſeem to vegetate, yet one cannot 
find them in all the cuts, nor at all times, but they 
appear and grow according to the temperature of the 
ſeaſons, which in theſe parts is very wholeſome. Theſe 
ſorts of plumes of ſalt are very brittle ; they melt alſo in 
moiſt places, and diſſolve into an oil, but are neverthe- 


ed for the officers 


|| leſs a moſt pure ſalt, the fineſt, the moſt acid, the 


whiteſt, and moſt beautiful; ſo that it is not without 
reaſon they have given it the name of flower of ſalt. 

At Neuſol there is a ſtatue of rock-ſalt as large as the 
life, which ſerves as the barometer of the town ; for, 
when it begins to ſweat or grow moiſt, it preſages rain 
or wet weather; but, when it is dry, you may certainly 
promiſe yourſelf ſettled fair, 

There are alſo ſeveral ſalt-mines in England about 
the wyches in Cheſhire. 

Properties of common SALT. Common ſalt has many 
very extraordinary properties. 1. The ſmalleſt cryſtals 
of common falt are always of a cubic figure, that is, 
the figure of a dye. 

2. Upon the application of fire to it, it crackles. 
This decrepitation or crackling of ſalt ſeems to proceed 
from the air contained in its pores, which, being rarified 
by the fire, breaks its priſon, and makes its eſcape. 

Spirit of ſalt is the only thing in nature that will 
diftolve gold, but not without being joined with the 
ſpirit of nitre. 

4. Salt preſerves all vegetable and animal ſubſtances 
from puttefaction, as alſo water, and is itſelf incor- 
ruptible; this property it entirely owes to the acid it 
contains. 

5. A greater quantity of common ſalt will be diſſolved 
in a given quantity of water than of any other ſalt what- 
ever; for ſix ounces of common ſalt may be diſſolved in 
ſixteen of water; but it muſt be obſerved, that warm 
water will diſſolve more ſalt than cold, and that in pro- 
portion to the heat of the water. Thus water, in that 
degree of heat which makes it boil, diſſolves more ſalt 
than in any leſs degree of heat, inſomuch that, as it 
grows cool, it will _y moment let fall more and more 
of the ſalt which was diſſolved in it, which will appear 
at the bottom of the containing veſſel undiſſolved, and, 
when ths water is ſo cold as to freeze, it will expel 
almoſt all the ſalt, which will ſtick. to the bottom of the 
ice in a ſolid form. 

6. Salt, diſſolved in water of a heat equal to that of 
the atmoſphere, renders the water conſiderably colder, 
and yet, 

I Notwithftanding this increaſe of coldneſs, the ſalt 
wil keep the water from fre&ing, inſomuch that water 
wherein ſalt is diſſolved ſhall not freeze near fo ſoon as 
pure water : and hence we may obſerve that ſalt, when 
interpoſed between the ſmall particles of water, has the 
power of preventing this aſſociation, that is,Þheir con- 
cretion into ice; otherwiſe ſalt, by increaſing cold, 
would promote freezing. | 

8. If ſpirit of ſalt is poured upon ice reduced to pow- 
der, it will increaſe the coldneis thereof to a ſurpriſin 
degree ; to a degree much greater than ever was . 
naturally, and in which every animal muſt die. 

9. Salt thrown upon burning coals greatly increaſes 
their heat, This proceeds from the air, water, and acid 
contained in the body of the ſalt; for the air being 
forced out of the ſalt by heat, acts upon the fuel like a 
pair of bellows; and that water will increaſe the heat of 
fire, is known to all ſmiths, who, when they would 
make their fires intenſely hot, frequently ſprinkle water 
upon the burning coals, | 

10. Salt, made extremely dry, attracts the moiſture of 
the air conſiderably even in the drieſt ſeaſons, inſomuch 
that it is a common thing for people who deal in falt, to 
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buy it at the wyches very dry, and to ſell it again many 

miles diſtant for leſs per hundred than it coſt them; yet 
are they conſiderable gainers, becauſe the ſame quantity 
of ſalt that weighs a hundred at the wyches, will be 
much heavier, after having imbibed the moiſture of 
the air, 

With reſpe& to theſe properties of ſalt, it may be 
remarked that, as putrefaction is always in proportion to 
heat, that vaſt body of water which we call the ſea, 
would putrefy and ſtink (as we find, in effect, freſh and 
ſtagnating waters do) eſpecially in hot climates and 
calm weather, Now, this puttefaction would be fatal, 
not only to all the animals contained in the fea, but alſo 
to thoſe land animals that come within the influence of 
the vapours ariſing from this vaſt body of putrefying 
waters, which probably would be all animals upon the 
face of the earth, wy 

Now, we find by the fourth property of alt, that it 
preſerves all vegetable and animal ſubſtances from putre- 
faction, as alſo water; and that there is a great quantity 
of this ſalt in the ſea, is a propoſition unneceſſary to be 
proved, | | 

By property the fifth we find that a greater quantity 
of jalt will be diffolved in warm water than cold; and 
by this it ſhould ſeem that more ſalt ſhould be diſſolved 
in hot climates, and in hot weather, where there is more 
occaſion for it to guard it againſt putrefaction, than in 
cold climates, and in cold weather, where there is leſs 
occaſion for it; accordingly we find by repeated experi- 
ence, that in the Mediterranean fea, where the climate 
is hot, one pint of water contains one ounce of falt ; 
but, in the Baltic, where the climate is cold, the ſame 
quantity of water contains only half an ounce. It is as 
NN that under the equator the ſea water contains 

ill a greater proportion of ſalt, and thoſe ſeas that lie 
more northward than the Baltic, a leſs. 

Agreeable to this is an obſervation made by a friend 
of Mr. Boyle, at his deſire, who found, by a glaſs 
inſtrument made on purpoſe, that the ſea-water increaſed 
in weight, and conſequently in ſaltneſs, the nearer he 
approached the line. | | 

he ſame author farther informs us, that at Munar, 


near the great Cape of Comori, where the famous pearl- 


fiſhing is carried on, and the climate is very warm, the 
ocean is ſo (alt as to depoſit a good quantity at the bot- 
tom in hard lumps. . We learn farther from proper 

the ſixth, that ſalt renders water, wherein it is Ales ech 
colder than it would otherwiſe be. Now, as putrefaction 
is in proportion to heat, this property muſt alſo guard 
againſt putrefaction in hot climates, and in hot ſeaſons. 

Dr. Halley, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, has a 
diſſertation to ſhew, that as ſalt is perpetually conveyed 
to the ſea hy rivers, the ſea muſt daily acquire a greater 
degree of ſaſtneſs, inſomuch that, if we had any authen- 
tic obſervations relative to the degree of ſaltneſs of the 
ſea made at diſtant periods of time, we might from theſe 
calculate the age of the world. 

But if there is any truth in theſe obſervations, with 
reſpect to the ſaltneſs of the ſea, as there undoubtedly 
is, Dr. Halley's ſyſtem, however pretty and ingenious, 
muſt entirely fall to the ground; as the reader will 
_ eaſily perceive, if he confers that the ſea was, in all 

probability, as ſalt a fortnight after the fall of Adam, 
as at this time, ſince the neceſſity and convenience of it 
were as great then as now: and it is very unlikely, that 
the Almighty ſhould create his works imperfect, and 
wy them to be hrought to perfection by a long ſeries 
ot time. 

SALTIER, in heraldry, an ordinary in form of a 
St. Andrew's croſs ; which may be ſaid to be compoſed 
of a bend dexter and ſiniſter, crofling each other in the 
center of the eſcutcheon. | | 

SALT PETRE, the fame with nitre. See NiIrRE. 
- SALVAGE Money, a reward allowed by the civil 
and ſtatute law, for the ſaving of ſhips or goods from 
the danger of the ſeas, pirates, or enemies. | 

Where any ſhip is in danger of being ſtranded, or 
driven on ſhore, juſtices of the peace are to command 
the conſtables to aſſemble as many perſons as are neceſ- 
ſary to preſerve it ; and, on its e peoteryes by their 


means, the perſons aſſiſting therein ſhall, in thirty days 


after, be paid a reaſonable reward for the ſa] 
otherwiſe the ſhip or goods ſhall remain in the vw 
of the officers of the cuſtoms, as a ſecurity for * 

SALVATELLA, in anatomy, a branch of th * 
lary vein, which runs over the back of the pb 
the little finger. TY 

SALUTATION, the act of ſaluting, 
Paying reſpect and reverence to any one. 

here is a great variety in the forms of ſalutat 
The Orientals ſalute by uncovering their ſeet wm, 
their hands on their breaſts, &c. In agland a. 
ſalute by uncovering the head, bending the doc % 10 
The pope makes no reverence to any mortal, 0 \ 
emperor, to whom he ſtoops a very little, when % ty 
mits him to kils his lips. A prince, or perſon of es 
ordinary quality, is ſaluted at his entering a gie 
by the firing of the cannon round the place, 8 
field, when a regiment is to be reviewed by a kin - 
zeneral, the drums beat as he approaches, and the on. f 
alute him one after another as he paſſes by, ſte * 
back with the right foot and hand, bowing their 15 k 
toys to the ground, and then recovering them = 
bringing up the foot and hand, planting them; which, 
done, they pull off their hats without owing, The 
enſigns ſalute all together, bringing down their colour 
near the ground directly before them at one motion 
and having taken them up again, gently lift their hats 3 

At ſea, they ſalute by a diſcharge of cannon, which 
is greater or Jeſs, according to the 1 of reſpect th 
would ſhew ; and here ſhips always ſalute with an al 
number of guns, and galleys with an even one. To 
ſalute with muſkets is to fire one, two, or three volle:s. 
which is a method of ſalutation that ſometimes precedes 
that of cannon, and is uſed on occaſion of feaſts, Aſter 
the cannon, they alſo ſometimes ſalute or hail with the 
voice, by a joint ſhont of all the ſhip's company, re. 
peated three times; which ſalutation alſo occaſionally 
obtains where they carry no guns, or do not care to 
diſcharge any. Saluting with & flag is performed tus 
ways, either by holding it cloſe to the ſtaff, fo wit 
cannot Autter, or by rikin it ſo as it cannot be ſeen 
at all, which is the moſt reſpectful. Saluting with the 
ſails is performed by hovering the top-ſails Ralf way 0 
the maſts. Only thoſe veſſels that carry no guns * 
with the ſails. 

SAMARITANS, an ancient ſect among the Jem, 
ſtill ſubſiſting in ſome parts of the Levant, under the 
ſame name. 

Its origin was in the time of Rehoboam, under whoſe 
reign the people of Iſrael were divided into two diſtin 
kingdoms, that of Judah and that of Iſrael; the capita 
of the latter being Samaria, the Iſraelites obtained the 
name of Samaritans, „ | 

They were anciently guilty of idolatry, and the rab- 
bins pretend, that they worſhipped the figure of a dove 
on mount Gerizim,z but the preſent Samaritans, who 
are but few in number, are far from being idolaters, 
They celebrate the paſſover every year, on the fourteenth 
day of the firſt month, on mount Gerizim, and begin 
that feaſt with the ſacrifice appointed for that purpoſe in 
Exodus : they keep the ſabbath with all the rigour with 
which it is enjoined in the book of Exodus, none among 
them ſtirring out of doors but to the ſynagogue ; they 
ſ:crifice no where but on mount Gerizim : they obſerve 
the feaſts of expiation, tabernacles, harveſt, &c. and 
never defer circumciſion beyond the eighth day; the 
never marry their nieces as the Jews do; have ae: 
one wife; and, in fine, do nothing but what is com- 
manded in the law. | 

SaMaAriTan Medals, ſome ancient medals in tht 
cabinets of our antiquaries, the inſcriptions and 775 0 
of which are in Hebrew; but the character different 
from the Hebrew of our Bibles, which is the ſquate 
Hebrew, or Chaldee; from this character, and * 
from their being ſtruck by -the Samaritans, they #7 
denominated Samaritan. | f 

SAMBUCUS, the Elder, in botany, 2 genus 1 
plants, the flower of which conſitts of a ſingle rotatty 
ſemiquinquihd petal ; its fruit is a roundiſh unilocuiar 
berr * ; & N ne ſide, and 

erry, containing three ſeeds, convex on 0 | 
angulated on the other, The 
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The inner green bark of this ſhrub is Hang 19. : 
a infuſion of it in wine, or its expre y in the 
4 e of half an ounce, or an ounce, is aid to purge 

"oderately ; and in ſinall doſes, to prove an efficacious 
tcobſtruent, capable of promoting all the fluid ſecre- 
tons. The young buds, or rudiments of the leaves, 
te Utongly purgative, but are reckoned unſafe, The 
a reſſed juice, ſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of a rob, 
— an uſeful aperient medicine, which is good in 
obſtructions of the viſcera, and promotes the natural 
1 is alſo an ancient muſical inſtrument of 
te wind-kind, reſembling a flute; probably thus called, 
becauſe made of elder. 2 

SAMIAN Earth, Terra Samia, a medicinal earth, or 
hole, found in the iſland from whence it has its name 
among beds of ſtone, not properly in the fiſſures of ſtrata, 
for the ſtones it lies among do not form any ; they are a 
kind of large and flat fragments of a ſoft ſtone of a pale 
brown colour, and there are ſeveral ranpes of them, be- 
tween which this earth lies in a kind of difcontinuous 
horizontal ſtratum. The old Greek writers tel] us of 

cat difficulties that the workmen laboured under in pro- 
curing the white Samian earth, as they were forced to fol- 
ow it between the fiſſures of the ſo id ſtrata, and to lie 
fat on cheit backs or ſides, ag they picked it out; but no 
ſuch trouble was neceſſary about this other kind, for it 
was only neceſſary to remove the ſtones which were in a 
manner ready formed for 2 wi with, and they might 
take it up in large quantities. It ſtands recommended 
35 an excellent aſtringent, and on trial is found to deſerve 
ſome praiſe on that account; but it is ſo much inferior, 
even in that reſpect, to any of the oriental, and cven to 
ſome of the European dn that it would be idle to at- 

t the bringing it into uſe. 5 

* analyſis 50 5 found to contain à ſmall portion of 
that alkaline matter which is the baſis of ſea ſalt; for 
though this be not enough in quantity, or be too ſtrictly 
united with the reſt of its conſtituent matter, true cry- 
ſtals of ſea ſalt of their proper form will be produced, 
and that fairer and in larger proportion than it could be 
done by means of any other alkali of whatever kind, 

SAN-BENITO, or Seco Benito, a kind of linen gar- 
ment worn as a badge by perſons who have been con- 
demned by the inquiſition. It is in form of a ſcapular, 
being a broad piece of cloth hanging down before and 
behind, with two St. Andrew's croſſes on it; it is of a 

low colour, and painted over with devils and flames. 

SANCTUARY, among the Jews, alſo called Sanc- 
tum Sanctorum, or holy of holies, was the holieſt and 
moſt retired part of the temple of Jeruſalem, in which 
the ark of the covenant was preſerved, and into which 
none but the high prieſt was allowed to enter, and that 
only once a year, to intercede for the people, 

ome diſtinguiſh the ſanRuary from the ſanctum ſanc- 
torum, and maintain that the whole temple was called 
the ſanctuary. and : 

To try and examine any thing by the weight of the 
ſanQuary, is to examine it by a juſt and equal ſcale : be- 
cauſe, among the Jews, it was the cuſtom of the prieſts 
to keep ſtone weights, to ſerve as ſtandards for regulating 
al weights by, though theſe were not at all different 
from the royal, or profane weights. 

danctuary, in the Romiſh church, is alſo uſed for that 
part of the church in which the altar is placed, incom- 
palſed with a rail or balluſtrade. 22 

SANCTUARY, in our ancient cuſtoms, is the ſame 
vith aſylum. See the article ASYLUM. 

SAND, Arena, in natural hiſtory, a genus of foſſils, 
tte characters of which are, that they are found in mi- 
aute concretions; forming together a kind of powder, 

nuine particles of which are all of a tendency to 
we determinate ſhape, and appear regular, though more 
C leſs complete concretions; not to be diſſolved or diſ- 
Wited by water, or formed into a coherent maſs by 
mans of it, but retaining their figure in it; tranſparent, 
"rihable by extreme heat, and not diſſoluble in, not ef- 
Rneſcing with, acids. Sands are ſubject to be variouſly 
lended both with homogene and heterogene ſubſtances, 
that of tales, &c. and hence, as well as from their 
Wus colours, are ſubdivided into, 1. White ſands, 
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whether pure or mixed with other arenaceous or hetero- 
88 particles; of all which there are ſeveral ſpecies, 

iffering no leſs in the fineneſs of their particles, than in 
the different degrees of colour, from a bright and ſhining 
white, to a browniſh, yellowiſh, greeniſh, &c. white. 
2, The red and reddiſh ſands, both pure and impure. 
3. The yellow ſands, whether pure or mixed, are alſo 
very numerous. 4. The brown ſands, diſtinguiſhed in 
the ſame manner. 5. The black ſands, whereof there 
are only two ſpecics, viz. a fine ſhining greyiſh black 
ſand, and another of a fine ſhining reddilh-black colour. 
6. The green kind, of which there is only one known 
ſpecies, viz. a coarſe variegated duſky green ſand, com- 
mon in Virginia, 

Sand is of great uſe in the glaſs-manufaQure; the 
white writing ſand being employed for making of the 
white glaſs, and a coarſe greeniſh-looking ſand for the 
green glaſs. 

In agriculture, it ſeems to be the office of ſand to make 
unctuous earth fertile, and fit to ſupport vegetables, &c. 
For earth alone, we find, is liable to coaleſce, and gather 
into a hard coherent mals, as appears in clay; and be- 
ing thus embodied, and as it were glued toyether, is no 
way diſpoſed to nouriſh vegetables. But if ſuch earth 
be mixed with ſand, its pores are thereby kept open, and 
the earth itſelf Jooſe, ſo as thus to give room for the juices 
to aſcend, and for plants to be nouriſhed thereby, A 
vegetable planted only in ſand, or in a fat glebe, or in 
earth, receives little growth or incicale ; but a mixture 
of both renders the maſs fertile. In effect, carth is in 
ſome meaſure made organical by means of ſand ; pores 
and ſpaces, ſomething analogous to veſſels, being there- 
by maintained, by which the juices may be conveyed, 
prepared, digeſted, circulated, and at length diſcharged, 

SAND-FLoop, a terrible miſchief, incident to the 
lands of Suffolk, and ſome other parts. of England; 
which are frequently covered with vaſt quantities of 
ſand, rolling in upon them like a deluge of water, from 
ſandy hills in their neighbourhood, 

The beſt way of ſtopping its progreſs is, by hedges 
of furze, planted one over another as they become level. 

SAND-LaxDs, or SanDY LANDS, in agriculture, are 
made up of ſands of different colours and qualities; as 
white, blackiſh, reddiſh, or yellowiſh; and in the form 
of their particles, ſome being milder or harſher, and others 
very light, ſeeming mere duſt, The grey, black, and 
aſh-coloured ſands are the worſt of all, and are generally 
found on heaths and commons. 

The moſt ſuitable plants for arable lands of this kind 
are white oats, rye, black wheat, and turneps: the na- 
tural produce in weeds, is quick-graſs, ſorrel, broom, 
furze, fern, and heath, The beſt manure for them is 
either mar] or ſuch clay as will break with the froſts. 
Cow-dung is alſo ſaid to be good for ſuch lands; and 
many ule with ſucceſs chalk, mud, and the half rotten 
ſtraw of dunghills, 

SANDAL, in antiquity, a rich kind of flipper, worn 
on the feet by the Greek and Roman ladies, made of 
gold, ſilk, or other precious ſtuff, conſiſting of a ſole, 
with an hollow at one extreme to embrace the ancle, but 
leaving the upper part of the foot bare. 

SANDARACH, in natural hiſtory, a very beautiful 
native foſſil, though too often confounded by authors, as 
well as by — * with the common factitious red arſe- 
nic, and with the red matter formed by melting the com- 
mon yellow orpiment, The firſt of theſe is a very terrible 
error, as it confounds a ſafe and harmleſs medicine with 
a horrible poiſon : the latter is of a leſs pernicious nature, 
as the ſandarach is truly of the nature of the orpiments, 
and not only much reſembles the maſs produced by fire 
from the common orpiment, but very poſſibly may be, 
though native in regard to us, a foſſil formed within the 
earth from orpiment, by means of a ſimilar proceſs by 
the ſubterranean fires, 

It is a pure and elegant ſubſtance, of a very even and 
regular ſtructure, moderately hard, and very drotg 
heavy. It is naturally of a ſmooth and ſomewhat gloſſy 
ſurface, ſoft to the touch, and is found in looſe maſles 
lodged among the ore in the veins of copper and ſome 
other mines. It is throughout of a very glorious red co- 
lour, ſuperior to that of the pureſt cinnabar, as it is 


brighter, 


brighter, and has ſomewhat of the yellowiſh tinge among 
it that is wanting in that foſſil; but though ſuperior to 
cinnabar in the maſs, in this reſpect, it is vaſtly inferior 
to it, when both are reduced to powder, It is found in 
Saxony and Bohemia in the copper and filver mines, and 
8 by painters, who find it a very fine and valuable 
red. 
The qualities of this drug are no more aſcertained at 
this time than thoſe of yellow orpiment ; ſome authors 
looking upon it as poiſonous, and others as a good me- 
dicine, However, if there were no other reaſons againſt 
the bringing this and the yellow orpiment into uſe in 
medicine, the common error of confounding them with 
the red and yellow factitious arſenic would be ſufficient, 
at leaſt till it ſhould be better cleared up, than it is at 
preſent, to the generality of the world. 

Gum SANDARACH. This is very improperly called a 
gum, being a dry and hard reſin, brought chiefly from 
the coaſts of Africa; we uſually meet with it in looſe 
drops or _— of a pale whitiſh yellow colour, tranſ- 
parent, of a reſinous ſmell, and ſomewhat acrid and aro- 
matic taſte, 

The tree which produces it, is one of the diæcia mo- 
nodelphia of Linnæus, and of the arbores flore fructu 
remoto bacciferz of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the 
botanical writers under the name of juniperus arboreſ- 
cens, or juniperus arbor z ſome of it is alſo obtained from 
the cedrus baccifera of authors. It flows from theſe trees 
only in hot countries, and there naturally in ſome . 
but the natives generalty promote the diſcharge of it by 
making inciſions in the bark. What is obtained from 
the * baccifera is more fragrant, and therefore more 
eſteemed by ſome; but it is ſeldom met with ſeparate in 
the ſhops, both being mixed together under the common 
name of Sandarach. 

It is good in diarrhœas and hemorrhages : its doſe is 
from ten grains to half a drachm : it is alfo ſometimes 
preſcribed in gonorrhceas and the fluor albus, but at pre- 
ſent it is much uſed in medicine, It is, however, much 
uſed by writing-maſters, &c, reduced into a powder, 
which they call pounce, and which, being rubbed on the 
paper, makes it leſs apt to imbibe the ink, and by that 
means renders the writing fairer. 

SANDIVER, a whitiſh ſalt, continually caſt from the 
metal, as it is called, whereof glaſs is made ; and ſwim- 
ming on its ſurface, is ſkimmed off. 

Sandiver is alſo plentifully thrown out in the eruptions 
of vulcanos; ſome is of a fine white, and others tinged 
blueiſh, or yellowiſh, 

Sandiver is detergent, and good for foulneſſes of the 
ſkin. It is alſo uſed by gilders of iron. 

SANDIX, a kind of minium, or red-lead, made of 
ceruſe ; but much inferior to the true minium. See the 
articles MiniUm and CERRUSs EB. 

SANGUIFICATION, in the animal ceconomy, the 
converſton of chyle into true blood. | 

SANHEDRIM, or SANHEDRIN, among the Jews, 
the great council of the nation, conſiſting of ſeventy ſe- 
nators, taken partly from among the vriefls and Levites, 
and partly out of the inferior judges, who formed what 
is called the leſſer ſanhedrim. The room they met in, 
was a rotunda, half of which was built without the 
temple, and half within, The naſi, or preſident of the 
ſanhedrim, ſat upon a throne, with his deputy on his 
right hand, his ſub-deputy on his left, and the other 
ſenators ranged in order on each fide, + 

The authority of this council was very extenſive, for 
they decided ſuch cauſes as were brought before them by 
way of appeal from the inferior courts; and the king, 
the high prieſts, and prophets, were under the juriſdiction 
of this tribunal. They had the right of judging in capi- 
tal caſes, and ſentence of death might not be pronounced 
in any other place; for which reaſon the Jews were 
forced to quit this hall, when the power of life and death 
was taken out of their hands, forty years before the de- 
ſt ruction of the temple, and three years before the death 
of Chriſt, 

There were ſeveral inferior ſanhedrims in Paleftine, 
each of which conſiſted of twenty-three perſons ; all theſe 
d:pended on the great ſanhedrim of Jeruſalem. 

SANIES, in medicine, a ſerous putrid matter, iſſuing 


— — 


from wounds ; it differs from pus, 
whiter, 


SANTALUM, SavunDERs, in the materia medi 
a hard, odoriferous medicinal wood, brought from Fa, 


which is thicker and 


Eaſt-Indies, of which there are three ſorts, viz, the yel 
low, white, and red; the yellow or citrine ſaunder;,;. , 
beautiful Wood; of the colour of lemon- peel; of a del 
ſomewhat like a mixture of muſk and roſes, and of 
ſomewhat acrid and aromatic taſte, with a flight Vines. 
nefs. . The white ſaunders reſembles the yellow, and i; of 
the ſame fragrant ſmell} and aromatic taſte, but in a more 
remiſs degree, Both theſe ſorts ſhould be choſen ſound 
firm, heavy, and of a good ſmell when cut; they ſhould 
alſo be choſen in the block, and not cut into chips x; 
they uſually are, for in this manner they ſoon loſe much 
of their virtue, The red ſaunders is of a denſe ang 
compact texture, remarkably heavy and very hard, It i; 
* to us in logs of conſiderable length, the out par: 
of which is of a duſky, and the inner of a blood red; i: 
has but little ſmell, and is of an auſtere taſte. 
All theſe forts are attenuants, and all have an aftrin. 
gency, but the red moſt of all. They are accounted cor. 
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dials, and are faid to be good in obſtructions of the 
viſcera; but they axe little uſed, except as ingredients in 
ſome of the c tions of the ſhops. | 

SANTOLINA, FEMALE SouTHERN-Woon, or 
Lavender-Cotton, a plant, the compound flower of : 
which is uniform, conſiſting of a number of infundibuli. c 
form hermaphrodite corals, uinquifd at the limb; , 
which are each followed by a fingle ſeed, contained in BY , 
the cup. 

The medicinal virtues aſcribed to ſantolina, are, in th 
general, the ſame with thoſe of the abrotanum mas, ot 
male ſouthern-wood : it is however particularly recom- A 
mended in uterine complaints; and its ſeed is good for hi 
deſtroying worms. See the article SouTHz#rx-Woop, 

SAP, in phyſiology, a juice furniſhed by the earth, 0 
and changed into the plant, conſiſting of ſoſſil parts, by 
other parts derived from the air and rain, and others 1 
from putrified animals, plants, &c. See Juice. - 

This juice enters the plant in form of a fine and ſub- * 
tile water, which the nearer it is to the root, the mote 
it retains of its proper nature; and the farther from the 0 
root, and the more action it has ſuſtained, the nearer it pl; 
approaches to the nature of the vegetable: conſequent- of 
ly, when the juice enters the root, it is earthy, watery, * 
poor, acid, and ſcarcely oleaginous at all. In the trunk * 
and branches it is farther prepared, though it til! con- the 
tinues acid, as we find by tapping a tree in the month * 
of February, The ſap bang here carried to the germs the 
or buds, is more concocted; and here having untolded * 
the leaves, theſe come to ſerve as lungs for the circula- bly 
tion and farther preparation of the juice, By ſuch means _ 
is the ſap ftill farther altered and digeſted, as it is farther * 
in the petals or leaves of the flowers, which tranſmit the abc 
juice, now brought to a farther mags & to the ſtaminz; * 
theſe communicate it to the farina, or duſt, in the apices, fra 
which is, as it were, the male ſeed or the plant; where the 
having undergone a farther maturation, it is ſhed into by 
the piſtil, which performs the office of an uterus or wh 
womb; and thus having acquired its laſt perfection, & ne 
gives riſe to a new fruit or plant. The ſap having thus all 
gone its ſtage, from the root to the remote branches, anc nar 
even the flower; and having, in every part of its progret il 
depoſited ſomething both for aliment and defence, what WW ben 
is redundant — out into the bark, the veſſels of par 
which are inoſculated with thoſe in which the f of. 
mounts; and through which it deſcends to the root, the 
and thence to the earth again. And thus a circulation 8 , 
is effected, 8 they 

Sar, or Sapp, in the art of war, is the digging deep i 1; 
under the earth of the glacis, in order to open 2 mo 1 
paſſage into the moat. It is only a deep trench, co. dial 
at top with boards, hurdles, earth, ſand-bags, &c. 4 on! 
is uſually begun five or ſix fathoms from the ſaliant a they 
gle of the glacis. a had 

SAPATA, or Zor ATA. See the article Zor ATA. bog 

SAPINDUS, the SoAPBERRY-T'REE, in botany ! of t 
plant the flower of which conſiſts of four oval pe kene 


and the fruit of three capſules, each including a globoſe 
nut. Th 


SAR 


The berries of this tree are uſed for waſhing, inſtead 
dap, whence the Engliſh name. 


Japis lazuli: but our ſapphire they have deſcribed under 

the name of beryllus aeroides, or the ſky-blue beryl. 
Beſides the ſeveral ſhades and degrees of colour between 

the deepeſt indigo blue, and the pure colourleſs and 


or pellucid (of every degree of which we find ſapphires) 
n- there are alſo ſome which have very little of the blue, 
or but have with it a fine pearly whiteneſs; theſe have leſs 
D, 


pellucidity than the others, and are, from their milk 
hue, called milk ſapphires. "Theſe reſemble the opal, 


ts, but want the changeable colours of that ſtone. There 
__ is ſomething very beautiful in the milky ſapphire, in its 
ordinary ſtate z but it is at times found tinged with other 
5 colours, with any of which it makes a charming ap- 
dee peatance. The ſapphire is of very different degrees of 
the hardneſs, luſtre, and value, according to the different 
* places where it is found. Our jewellers make four kinds 
* of it. 1. When the ſtone is in its utmoſt perfection, 
TY, finely coloured with a bright though ſtrong blue, and of 
nk the Los degree of hardneſs with the ruby, they call it 
_ the oriental blue ſapphire ; theſe ſtones are very ſcarce, 
nth and of a very great value. The ſecond kind is what 
or they call the white ſapphire. The third kind includes 
ded the ſapphires of Sileſia and Bohemia, which are of a pale 
la- blue, and ſcarce harder than cryſtal; theſe they call 
10. water ſapphires, and are vaſtly inferior in luſtre to the 
ber oriental ones. The fourth kind is the milk ſapphire 
the above mentioned. The oriental ſapphires are brought 
nz; from Pegu, where they are found of all ſhades of blue, 
* from the paleſt tinge to the deepeſt violet. When any of 
here theſe are ill coloured, they are ſometimes diveſted of it, 
= by heating them in the fire, and ſold under the name of 
boy wiite ſapphires. The pebble ſapphires of the Eaft-Indies 
+ are more valuable than the columnar ; thoſe of Pegu are 
nu BY all of this kind. We have ſome pebble and ſome colum- 
— har or cryſtalliform ſapphires from Cananor, and the 


ö land of Ceylon, which are often very fine; and we 
ſometimes ſee ſtones half ſapphire and half ruby; that is, 
c part of them red, and the other part blue, from this part 
Pp of the world. The red of theſe ſtones is true ruby, and 
the blue part true ſapphire; whence it naturally follows, 


** that the baſis of theſe two gems is the ſame, and that 
they only become different, by imbibing different 

as colours. f 

* The ſapphire is ſaid to poſſeſs great virtues as a cor- 

c dial ſudorific, and alexipharmic; For theſe virtues are 


only ſuppoſititious, we having no good teſtimony that 
they are founded on experiment : and indeed, if the gem 
d any, we cannot profit by them; thoſe kept in the 
Ps having not even the colour, luſtre, nor tranſ; parency, 
" the true ſapphire to recommend them. They are in 
Ficral compoſed of a ferrugineous matter, and moſt of 
lem will be attracted by the magnet. 
ARABAND, a muſical compoſition in triple time, 
Vox. II. Ne 84. 


SAS 


being in reality only a minuet, whoſe motions are {low 
and terious, 

SAR CAS RI, in rhetoric, a bitter, keen irony, where- 
by the orator ſcotts and inſults his adverſary, 

SARCOCELL, in medicine, a hard, fleſhy, ſcirrhous 
excreſcence, riſing up by little and little abc: the 
teſticles, or in the inner membrane of the ſcrotum; 
Some writers call it hernia carnoſa. 

SARCOCOLLA, a gum retin, brought to us in 
ſmall granules of an irregular figure. lt is moderate!y 
heavy, ſometimes of a whitith, ſometimes of + browniſh; 
and ſometimes of a reddiſh colour, very friable, of 4 
diſagreeable ſmell, and of an acrid tote. 

It is brought to us from Perſia and Arabia, but we are 
wholly unacquainted with the plant that produces it; 
no author, either ancient or modern, having given us 
any information about it. 

Some authors recommend Sarcocolla to be taken in- 
ternally as a balſamic ; but HoTman, from expericuce, 
abſolutely condemns the internal uic of it. It is recom- 
mended for opthalmies and detluxions of a ſharp matter 
on the eyes, and is generally ordered to be diſlolved in 
milk for this purpoſe. 

SARCOLOCGY, a diſcourſe on the fleſh, or ſoft parts 
of the human body, 

SARCOMA, in ſurgery, fleſhy tumot, a1 ng, TH 
any part of the body, from ſome cFuſfton of the nutricive 
juices out of their tubuli, as happens in contuſions, or ty 
other accidents, 

SARCOMPHALON, or SARCOMPHALUM, in ſur- 
geg a fleſhy excreſcence at the navel. | 

ARCOPHAGUS, in medicine, a name for the Aſus 
lapis. Cartheretics, or medicines which conſume the 
fleſh, are alſo thus called, 

SARCOPHAGUS, among the ancients, implied a tomb, 
compoſed of a kind of ſtone, found near Aſſum, a city 
of Troas, which had the faculty of co:\uming the body 
in a very ſhort time. In theſe tombs they depoliced thoiz 
they had not a mind to burn. 

ARCOTICS, medicines which generate ficſh in 
wounds, 

SARDION, or SARDIAN done, a precious ſtone,; 
generally called a cornelian. See CORNELIAN, 

SARDONYYSX, a precious ſtone of an appearance 
between the ſarda and the onyx. 

SARPLAR of Jl, a half ſack, generally called a 

cket. 

SARRASIN, or SARRAZIN, in fortification, a kind of 
portcullice, otherwiſe called an herſe, which is hung 
with ropes over the gate of a town or fortreſs, and let 
fall in caſe of a ſurpriſe. 

SARSAPARILLA, the root of a plant growing in 
Peru and Brazil. | 

The plant which produces it, is one of the dizcia 
hexandria of Linnæus, and of the herbæ baccitcrz of 
Mr. Ray; and is deſcribed by late botaniſts under the 
name of ſmilax aſpera Peruviana ; and by Hernandez 
under that of mecapati five zarcaprilla, 

It is a ſudorific, and an attenuant, and has been 
eſteemed a great medicine in the cure of the venereal 
diſeaſe, but the uſe of mercury has cauſed it of late to be 
neglected. It is however of great ſervice in many chro- 
nic caſes, which owe their origin to obſtructions of the 
viſcera, and where attenuants are proper; but it muſt be 
continued a long time, and is beſt given in decoction, or 
by way of diet-drink. 

SARTORIUS, in anatomy, a muſcle called alſo 
longus tibiæ, which ariſeth from the inferior part of the 
ſpine of the ilium, and, running obliquely by the inſide 
of the thigh, is inſerted into the internal fide of the tibia, 
three or four fingers breadth below its upper extremity. By 
this muſcle we throw one leg acrols the other: it is an an- 
tagoniſt to the poplitzus, 

SASSAFRAS, a very light and ſpongy wood, of a 


| pale whitiſh red colour, with an admixture of brown in 


it, and of a very fragrant and perfumed ſmell, and of an 

acrid and aromatic ſweet taſte, which is very agreeable, 
The tree which produces the ſaſſafras, is one of the en- 
neandria monogynia of Linnæus, and one of the arbores 
fructu calyculato of Mr, Ray, It is deſcribed by all the 
late botanical writers, under the name of ſaſſafras arbor, and 
5 K  ſaſlafras 
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ſaſſafras ficulneo folio, It grows in ſeveral parts of 
America, from whence the ſafſafras is brought to us. 

Saſſafras wood is a diuretic and diaphoretic; it 
attcnuates viſcid humours, and is good in all obſtructions 
of the viſcera. It is given in cachexies, in ſcorbutie com- 
plaints, and in the venereal diſeaſe, It is ſeldom given 
in ſubſtance ; the uſual way of taking it being in infuſion, 
in the manner of common tea, in which method it is very 
pleaſant, he oil extracted from it is very fragrant, and 
poſſeſſes moſt of the virtues of the wood. 

SATEL! ITE, a guard, or perſon that attends on 
another, either for his ſafety, or to be ready to execute 
his plcaſure. 

SATELLITZ5, in aſtronomy, certain ſecondary planets, 
moving round ſome other plancts as a center, as the moon 
does round the earth; fo called, becauſe they always 
attend them in their revolutions round the ſun. 

SATELLITES of Jupiter. Sce the article JUPITER, 

SATELLITES of Saiu/z, Sce the article SATURN. 

SATRAPA, or SATRAFES, inAantiquity, a governor 
of a province among the ancient Perſians, 

SATURDAY, the fixth day of the week; fo called 
from Seater, an old idol of the Saxons, ” worſhipped on 
this day, 

SATURN, in aftrenomy, one of the primary planets, 
being the fartheſt diſtant from the ſun, characterized 
thus, h. 

'This planet has five ſatellites, or moons, moving 
round him, and is beſides encompaſicd with a ſurprizing 
ring. We have given a perſpective view of this plancc 
with his ring, (Plate LXXXI. fe. 1.) 

Galileo's teleſcope was ſufficient to diſcover all Jupi+- 
tzr'e moons, but it would not reach Saturn's, they being 
at too great a diſtance. But yet this ſagacious obſerver 
found Saturn, by reaſon of his ring, had a very odd ap- 
pearance ; for his glaſs was not good enough to exhibit 
the true ſhape of the ring, but only a confuſed idea of 
that and Saturn together, which, in the year 2610, he 
advertiſed in the letters of this ſentence tranſpoſed : 
„ Altiſſimum planetam tergeminum obſervavi;“ i.e. I 
have obſerved Saturn to have three bodies, 

This odd phznomenon perplexed the aſtronomers very 
much, and various hypotheſes were formed to ſolve it; 
all which ſeemed trifling to the happy Huygenius, who 
applicd himſelf purpoſely to improve the grinding of 
glaſſes, and perfecting long teleſcopes to arrive at a more 
accurate notion of this planet and its appendage. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1655, he conſtructed a teleſcope of twelve 
feet, and viewing Saturn divers times, he diſcovered 
ſomething like a ring encompaſſing his body; which, 
afterwards, with a tube of twenty-three feet, he ob- 
ferved more diſtinctly, and allo diſcovered a ſatellite re- 

volving about the planet. "This Huygenian ſatellite is 
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the fourth in order from Saturn. 


In the year 1656, Huygens publithed his diſcovery in 


relation to Saturn's ring, in the letters of this ſentence 
tranſpoſed, * Annulo cingitur tenui plano, noſquam 
s coh:erente, ad eclipticum inclinato;* that is, Saturn is 
encompaſſed by a thin plane ring, no where cohering to 
his body, and inclined to the plane of the ecliptic. This 
inclination of the ring to the ecliptic is determined to 
be about 31 degrees by Huygens, Romer, Pickard, Cam- 
pani, &c. though by a method not very definitive. 

However, fince the plane of the ring is inclined to the 
plane of the earth's motion, it is evident, when Saturn is 
ſo fituated that the plane of his ring paſk th through the 
earth, we can then fee nothing of it; nor can we ſee it 
when the plane paſſes between the ſun and the earth, the 
dark fide being then turned to us, and only a dark hit ap- 
pearing upon the planet, which is probably the ſhadow 
of the ring. In other ſituations the ring will appear 
elliptical, more or leſs; when it is moſt ſo, the heavens 
appcar through the elliptic ſpace on each fide Saturn 
(which are called the anſæ) and a fixed ſtar was once 
obſerved by Dr. Clarke's father in one of them. 

The nodes of the ring are in 199 45' of Virgo and 
Piſces. During Saturn's heliocentric motion ſrom 199 
45 to the oppoſite node, the ſun enlightens the northern 
plane of the ring, 

Since Saturn deſcribes about 1 degree in a mouth, the 
ring will be viſible through a good teleſcope till within 
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| which depends on the quantity of the inclination of the 
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about fifteen or twenty wy before and after the 


* ; 7 ro lar 
is in 199 45 of Virgo or Piſces. The time, thang 


may be found by an ephemeris, in which Sur; * 
from the earth ſhall be in thoſe points of the ecliptic, 
and, likewiſe, when he will be ſeen from the earth je 


19% 45 of Gemini and Sagittarius, when the ring , 1 
be moſt open, and in the belt poſition to be viewed: ks 
'T here have been ſome grounds to conjecture that d 
turn's ring turns round an axis, but that is not yer 1. 
monſtrable. 8 
This wonderful ring, in ſome ſituations, does alſh 38. 
pear double; for Caſſini, in 1675, obſerved it to be dic 
lected quite round by a dark elliptical line, dividi; g 
as it were, in two rings, of which the inner one ap 
brighter than the other, "This was oftentimes obne 
afterwards, with tubes of thirty-four and twenty fe 
and more evidently in the twilight or moon-light * 
in a darker ſky, 5 
If an eye were placed in Saturn, the diameter of +)... 
ſun would appear ten times let than it doth to us alm 
and, coniequently, his diſk, 1;2ht, and heat wil! be there 
nincty times leis. Saturn's yoar is almoſt thirty of ours 
but the length of his day is yet uncertain, becauſe the 
time of his revolution round his axis is not yet known: 
but Mr. Huygens judges hey are not longer than the 
days of Jupiter. I hat great a'tronomer ſuppoleth the axis 
of Saturn to be perpendicular to the place of his rin» 
and of the orbits of the ſatellites : if ſo, then there will 
be the fame poſition of the equator and pole as to the 
fixed ſtars, as there is in our earth: the ſame pole ftar 
and the fixed ſtars will appear to 1ife and ſet after the 
ſame manner, in the ſame latitudes. There is a vaſt in- 
equality in the length of the day in ſeveral parts of this 
planet; and as great a diverſity of ſummer and winter; 
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plane of the equator to the plane of the orbit of Saturn 
round the ſun ; which Huygens makes to be 31 degrees, 
which is almoſt one-third more than in our earth, where 
yet the differences and varicty of ſeaſons and weather are 
very ſenſible. For in Saturn, in the latitude of 50 de- 
grees, the longeſt day will have no night at all, and the 
longeſt night will have no day. And the two frigid zones 
will be each of them 62 degrees broad, at leaſt, ten times 
as large as the whole ſurface of the earth. The eye thus 
placed will be able to diſcern none of the planets but 
Jupiter, which will appear always to accompany the ſun, 
and never to be from him above 37 degrees, The 
parallax of the fun in Saturn is but nine ſeconds, and 
therefore inſenſible; but the parallaxes of all his meons 


or ſatellites are very conſiderable, and therefore their dil- 
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tances from him will be eattly computable, 

But what an eye placed in 5atur:i would moſt admire, 
is the ring of that planet; the only thing of that nature 
that is diſcovered in any of tac planets. Kepler, in his 
Epitome Attron. Copernic. and after him Dr. Halley in 
his enquiry into the cauſes of variation of the neccle, 
Philoſ. Tranſat. numb. 195, ſuppoſe our earth may be 
compoſed of ſeveral cruſts or thells one withjn another, 
and concentric to each other. And if fo, then it is poſ- 
ſible the ring of Saturn may be the fragment or remain- 
ing ruins of his formerly exterior thell, the reſt of which 
is broken or fallen down-upon the body of the planet, 
And if Saturn ever had ſuch a ſhell round it, its diame- 
ter would then have appeared as big to an eye at the ſun, 
as that of Jupiter doth now, when ſeen from thence. 

Since the outward margin of the ring is diſtant from 
Saturn 24 of Saturn's ſemi-diameter, this cannot be ſcen 
at the diſtance of 64 degrees from Saturn's equator, in 
whoſe plane the ring is placed. Therefore, a ſpectatot, 
placed in a latitude higher than that, can never ſee the 
ring at all; ſo that there is a zone of almoſt 53 degrees 
broad towards either pole, to whom this famous ring cn 
never appear. And as the ſpeCtator ſhall move nearer the 
pole, firſt one, then the ſecond ſatellite, next the third 
and fourth; and when he is come within the degree ot 
the pole, even the fifth ſatellite cannot be ſcen, un!eis by 
reftaction; and, in the winter time, neither ſun, moon, 
nor any other planet, will be there viſible, unlels, Per 
haps, a comet. * — c 

If the eye be ſuppoſed to be placed in the equater * 


4 JI : et fee 
Saturn, or in the zone nearly adjoining, it can ne es 
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oſe mars that are in or very near the equator, nor any 
If the ſatellites ; becauſe the ring will always hide 
ay and then at the equinoxes it cannot ſee the ſun ; 
- it were any where elle placed, it could not then fee 
he ling; becauſe neither of its faces will then appear 
iluminatec by the . | 

"The breadth of this ring it is hard to determine from 
we earth, becauſe its thickneſs is ſo ſmall : but Mr. 
Huygens makes it to be about ſix hundred German 


Hues. 1 1 
Fac one half of Saturn's year (viz. fifteen years of 


cuts) only one face ot the ring will be enlightened by the 
in; whence the inhabitants, which may be ſuppoſed to 
e in that hemiſphere, to which this face of the ring is 
wrned, or to Whom it is ſummer, will fee that part of 
the ring which is above their horizon, ſhining faintly by 
as our moon doth when the ſun is above our ho- 
gen, but brighter and ſtronger by night, as our moon 
wy in the ſun's abſence ; and, after ſun-ſet, the eaſtern 
it of this enlightened arch will fall within the ſhadow 
of Saturn 3 which ſhade will aſcend, as night comes on, 
ind at midnight will be at the higheſt ; and then will de- 
ſerad again towards the weſtern part of the ring, accord- 
inz as the ſun comes more and more to the eaſtward, 

This enlightened arch will always ſhew how to de- 
cube a meridian line; for a plane perpendicular to the 
horizon, and paſſing through the vertex of the arch, will 
te in the true meridian. ; 

To an eye placed any where without, and at leſs than 
go degrees diſtance from the cquator, this enlightened 
uch of the ring will appear concave as well as convex, 
like a kind of furnace or vault, riſing above the horizon: 
hut to an cye more than 52 minutes, and leſs than 04 
dexrces diſtant from the equator, the hollow or concave 
wt will not be viſible 3 but there will appear a brightiſh 
body arifing, as it were, out of the ground, and con- 
teuous to the horizon. 

For the other half of Saturn's year, while the ſun de- 
dines towards the depreſſed pole, or during the fifteen 
years winter, the ring will not be viſible, as having not 
that face illuminated which is turned to the ſpectator's 
ge; but, however, will render itſelf ſehſible, by cover- 
ng hom the fight ſuch ſtars and parts of the heavens as 
xe oppoſite to it, or apparently behind it. The ſhade 
of the ring, alſo, will be extended more and more to- 
nds the nearer pole; ſo that to an eye placed anywhere 
mhin the aforeſaid ſpace, the ſun, when he attains ſuch 
certain declination, will appear to be covered or eclipſed 
put at noon, and then ſtraight to emerge out of the 
ow. The next day, the like phænomenon will. hap- 
jen, but the eclipſe will begin ſooner, and will be over 
Wer: and theſe meridian eclipſes will daily increaſe in 
err duration, until the middle of winter; and then they 
nil cecreaſe again gradually, till at laſt they will come 
* nothing again; viz, when the ſun, returning from the 


du, 


topic, hath the ſame declination as he had when theſe 


deadional eclipſes began. 

And this will happen, if an eye be placed in any lati- 
te greater than 25 or 26 degrees; but if in a latitude 
than this, when the meridian darkneſs is of the 
prateſt duration, the ſun will ſuddenly appear juſt in the 
Kician, and then ſtraightway will be eclipſed again. 
The next day there will appear the like ſort of light, but 
Bü laſt longer ; and this meridian light will grow 
lll longer and longer in duration, till mid-winter, and 


en, lice the darkneſs abovementioned, it will be con- 


wul'y decreaſing, until it quite diſappear, | 
* irom hence it is plain, that there is the greateſt 
=ence between ſummer and winter in the globe of 
28 all the other planets ; ard this both on the ac- 
* ol the long duration of each, and the great decli- 
ha the ton from the equator ; and, alſo, by reaſon 
Gong dark neſſes in the winter, ariſing from 
1 eclipſing the ſun, Greg. Aftron. 
1 e of SATURN, Anno 1684, in the month of 
= Me. Caflini, by the help of excellent object- 
diced 11? 90, 109, 135, 155, and of 220 fect, diſ- 
le © WO innermolt (that is, the 1ft and 2d) ſa- 
gg of Saturn. ' 
- Ut latellite he obſerved never to be diſtant from 
ung above two-thirds of the apparent length of 
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the ſame ring: and it was found to make one revolution 
about Saturn in 1 day, 21 hours, and 1 minutes, 
making two conjunctions with Saturn in leſs than 2 days; 
one in the upper part of his orb, and the other in the 
lower part; it is diſtant from the center of Saturn 48 of 
Saturn's ſemi-diameters. 

J he ſecond Satellite of Saturn was obſerved but three— 
fourths of the length, and his ring diſtant therefrom, 
making his revolution about him in 2 days, 17 hours, 
43 minutes. This is diſtant from the center of Saturn 
5; ſemi-diameters of that planct, | 

From a great number of accurate obſervations, he 
concluded that the proportion of the digteſſion of the ſe- 
cond to that ot the hrit, counting both from che center 
| of Saturn, is as 22 to 17. 

And the time wherein the ſecond ſatellite makes its re- 
volution, is to the time wherein the firſt makes its, as 
244 to 17. 

The third is diſtant from Saturn 8 of his ſemi— 
diameters, and revolves round him in almoſt 44 days, 

The fourth, or Huygenian fatellite, as it is called, 
becauſe diſcovered firſt by Mr. Huygens, revolves about 
Saturn in bout 16 days, and is diſtant from his center 
about 18 ſemi-diameters of Saturn. 

The fifth Satellite of Saturn is diſtant from his center 
54 ſemi-diameters of Saturn, and revolves reund him in 
79; days. The great diſtance between this ſatellite and 
the precedent, made Mr, Huygens ſuſpect there might be 
a fixth between theſe two; or elſe that this fifth may 
have other ſatellites moving round him. 

Dr. Halley in Philof. Tranſ. gives a correction of the 
theory of the motion of the Huygenian, or fourth ſa- 
tellite of Saturn, and makes the true time of its period to 
be 15 days, 22 hours, 41 minutes, 6 feconds; its diut- 
nal motion to be 22 degree, 34 minutes, 35 ſeconds, 
18 thirds. And the diſtance of this ſatellite from the 
center of Saturn to be about four diameters of the ring; 
that is to ſay, interſecting the orb of Saturn with an 
angle twenty-three degrees and a half, fo as to be nearly 
parallel to the earth's equator. 

The periodical times of the ſatellities of Saturn, ac- 
cording to Mr. Caſſini, are as follows: 


Days. Hours. Min. 
1 


Firſt — — — 21 19 
Second — — — 2 17 43 
Third — — — 4 12 27 
Fourth — — — 15 23 15 
Fifth — — — 22 00 


Dr. Gregory, in his act Ws AM: hath de- 
monitrated, that if a ſatellite deſcribe an ecliptic orbit 
round a planet placed in one of tie foci of that ellipſis, 
the greater axis of the line of the apſes will, with an 
angular motion, twice advance forwards, viz. in the two 
ſyzygies, and twice recede backwards, viz. Wwhen in 
quadratury to the ſun. 


great as that of the receſs, and, therefore, the line of 
the apſcs, in every revolution of the ſatellite, will ad- 
vance more forward than it recedes backward ; and 
that, by the exceſs of this progreſſion, the apſes will 
move in conſequentia. If a fatellite move round a 
planet in an eccentric orbit, the eccentricity will be 
twice changed in every revolution, and in each revolu- 
tion will be greateſt, when the ſatellite is in the ſyzygies 
wirh the ſun, and leaſt, when it is in the quadratures; 
and will be continually increaſing from the quadratures 
to the ſyzygies, and decreaſing from the ſyzygies to 
the quadratures. 

If a ſatellite revolve round a planet in an orbit whoſe 
plane is inclined to the plane of the orbit of the planet 
round the ſun, then will the line of the nodes move in 
antecedentia, with an unequal angular motion; ſwifteſt 
when the nodes are in quadrature to the ſun, after this 
ſlower, and at laſt, when the nodes are in the ſyzygies, 
will be quite at reſt, In the intermediate places between 
the quadratures and ſyzygies, the nodes will recede 
ſlower, and in every revolution of the ſatellite, will 
either be retrograde or ſtationary, be carried backward, 
or move in antecedentia, and in each revolution will 
recede faſteſt, all things conſidered, when the ſatellite is 


| 


in the ſ 2 gies. 
7 KA 


And that this force of progreſſion is near twice as 
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The inclination alſo of the plane of the orbit of the 
fatellite, to that of the planet, will be continually chang- 
ing, and will be greateſt when the nodes are in the 
ſyzygics with the ſun, and leaſt, ceteris paribus, when 
they are in the quadratures, 

And all the inequalitics in the motions of the ſatellites 
will be a little greater when they are in conjunction with 
the ſun, than when they are in oppoſition to him. 

3ATURN, in chemiſtry, the ſame with lead. See Leap. 

SATURt, in heraldry, the black colour in the arms 
of ſovereign princes. 

SATURNALIA, a feſtival of the ancient Romans, 
obſerved on the 17th of December, in honour of the 
god Saturn, 

SATURNINE, or 3SATURNIAN, a term applied to 
perſons of dark, ſullen, melancholy complexions, as 
being ſuppoſed under the predominancy of Saturn, 

SATYR, in the heathen theology, a fabulous kind 
of demi-god, who, with the fauns and ſylvans, preſided 
ovef groves and foreſts, under the direction of Pan. 

The Satyrs were painted half men and half goats; 
the upper part was human, excepting horns on the 
head; the lower brutal, with the tail and legs of a 
goat ; the whole covered with hair. 

SATYR, or SATIRE, a diſcourſe or poem expoſing 
the vices and follies of mankind. 

The different derivations of this word have affected 
its orthography, ſome writing it Satyr, and others Satire, 

The Grecian ſatire differed from the Roman ; but the 
difference ſeems not ſo great as ſome are apt to imagine: 
the former was of the dramatic kind, a fort of interlude 
annexed to tragedy, to remove from the audience too 
melancholy impreſſions, 

The word ſatyr was anciently taken in a Teſs reſtrained 
fenſe than it is at preſent, not only as denoting a ſevere 
poem againſt vice, but as conſiſting of precepts of virtue, 
und the praiſes of it: and even in the Satyrs, as they are 
called, of Horace, Juvenal, and Perſius, &c. which are 
principally levelled againſt the weakneſs, the follies, or 
vices of mankind, we find many directions, as well as 
incitements to virtue. Such ffrokes of morality Horace 
is full of; and in Juvenal they occur very frequently. 
All of them, ſometimes, correct vice like moraliſts; 
we may ſay, like divines rather than fatyriſts. With 
reſpect to the nature and different ſpecies of it, ſatyr, in 

neral, being a poem deſigned to reprove the vices and 
follies of mankind, is twofuld ; either the jocoſe, as 
that of Horace, or the ſerious, like that of Juvenal: 
the former hidden, the latter open. That generally 
makes ſport with vice, and expoſes it to ridicule: this 
probes it to the bottom, and puts it to the torture: and 
ſo far is it from not deſerving the title of ſatire, as ſome 
pretend, that it feems rather a more noble ſpecies of it; 
and the genteel ſtrokes of Horace, how ingenious ſoever, 
are leſs affecting than the poetic rage and commendable 
zeal of Juvenal. 

They both agree in being pungent and cutting, yet 
are diſtinguiſhed by very evident marks. The one is 
pleaſant and facetious, the other angry and auſtere : 
the one ſmiles, the other ſtorms : the foibles of mankind 
are the object of one; greater crimes of the other: the 
former is always in the pleaſing ſtyle ; the latter generally 
in the ſublime : that abounds with wit only; this adds 
to the ſalt bitterneſs and acrimony. 

Either kind of fatire may be writ in the dialogue or 
epiltolary manner; and we have inſtances of both forms 
in Horace, Juvenal, and Perſius. As ſome of Horace's, 
which are called ſatites, are as truly epiſtles; ſo many 
of his epiſtles might as well be called fatires : for ex- 
ample, Qui fit Mecænas, &c. might, with equal reaſon, 
be reckoned among the epiſtles ; and, Prima dicta mihi, 
&c. among the diſcourſes or ſatires; if the author or 
editor had ſo thought fit. 

The chief ſatiriſts __ 
Juvenal, and Perſius; thoſe 
nier, Boileau, in French ; and Dryden, Oldham, Ro- 
cheſter, Buckingham, Pope, Young, &c. among the 
Engliſh. 

ATYRIASIS, in medicine, a violent defire of 
venery, attended with a tenſion, and rigidity of the pu- 


dendum, occalioned by a morbous diſpoſition of the body, 


the ancients are Horace, 
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among the moderns, Reg- 
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SATYRICAL, or Smet, ſomethin relat! 
to, or that partakes of the nature of ſatire. G G.. 

SATYRIUM, GoarT's-STONES, a genus of Sl 
the flower of which conſiſts of five ovato-oblon. \... * 
and its fruit is an oblong, unilocular capſul. A 
„ Cullfaine 
gf great many ſcobiform and very ſmall eds. 

he root of this pant is compoſed of :wo oval þ, i 
of a whitiſh colour, a ſweetiſh tate, and a N 
pleafant ſmell; it adounds with a glutinous flig,y 
and, like other mucilaginous vegetables, it lerys; 
thicken the thin ferous humours, and defend the rs 
from their acrimony : it has alſo been celebrated 3 
on no very good foundation, for analeptie and * 
difiac virtues; in which intentions it has 4. b. 
* uſed. 5 

AVAGES, wild, barbarous people, With 
fixed habitation, law, or policy. 

SAUCISSE, in military affairs, a long train 9 
powder fewed up in a roll of pitched cloth, aboyr * 
inches in diameter; ſerving to ſet fire to mines, or caifions 

SAUCISSON, in fortification, a kind of fax, 
made of large branches of trees, or of the trunk; af 
ſhrubs bound together, Its uſe is to cover the mea, 200 
to ſerve as epaulments. IR 

SAUNDERS. See the article Sa N TATUu. 

SAW, a well known initrument, {ſerving to divide 
into pieces wood, ſtone, ivory, &c. 

The mechanics reckon the following ſeveral ſotts of 
ſaws: 1. The pit-ſaw, which is uſed to ſaw timber and 
boards, and to cut off ſcantlings, quarters, or battens, 
from any piece of timber, The matter to be fawel is 


» 
un. 


'y juice; 


ny 


ſometimes laid over a pit, and ſometimes on great treſſels 4 
above ground. 2. The Whip-ſaw is uſed by joiners, to * 
cut off ſuch pieces of ſtuff as the band-ſaw will not 
eaſily cut through. It is drawn by two men, and 0 ſe 
timber is placed on treſſels, in order to be cut. 3. Tae th 
hand-ſaw, which is to be uſed by a ſingle man, and ar 
uſually with one hand. 4. The frame-faw, or bow-ſaw, yo 
is a ſaw with cheeks made to it, and with a twiſted cord tr 
and tongue in the middle to draw the upper ends of the 
cheeks cloſer together, that the lower ends may be far- thi 
ther aſunder, and fo ftrain the ſaw the ſtraighter. 5. The thi 
tennon-ſaw, which is a thin ſaw with a back to it, to 41 
keep it from bending. 6. The compaſs- ſaw, which is yo 
deſigned to cnt a round, or any compals-kerf; wherefore to 
its edge muſt be made broad, and the back thin, and the 
blade narrow, that the back may have a wide kert to anc 
turn in, and ſo the eaſier to follow the edge. oth 
SAWING, the application of the ſaw, in dividing the 


timber, &c. into boards. 8 


SAXIFRAGE, a medicinal plant, fo called from its the 
ſuppoſed virtue in diſſolving the ſtone z but it is rare. Are 
ufed at preſent. 8 

SCABIOUS, Scabieſa, a medicinal plant, very com ing 
mon in the fields, ſaid to be good in aſthmas and plcu of t 
rifies ; but at preſent rarely uſed. fare 

SCAFFOLD, a timber-work, raifed in the mannet mof 
of an amphitheatre, to place ſpectators upon, for the harr 
commodious viewing a ſhew or ceremony. G 

SCAFFOLD, alſo ſignifies a ſmall ſtage erected for ti Gu: 
execution of criminals, T 

SCAFFOLD, is. alſo ufed for an aſſemblage of plant gun 
or boards ſuſtained by treſſels, pieces of wood fixed! the | 
ths wall, &c. whereon maſons, painters, ſculptors, & T 
ſometimes ſtand to work. | men! 

SCALADO, or ScaLADE, a furious aſſault made 0 lines 
the wall or rampart of a city, &c. by means of ladde ef th 
wherewith to ſcale the walls, without carrying on wor nee 
in form to ſecure the men. | T 

SCALE, a mathematical inſtrument, conſiſting « ſcale 
one or more lines drawn on wood, or metal, did dach 
into equal or unequal parts, of great uſe in laying 00 tlona 
diſtances in proportion, or in nag diſtances altea 1 th 
laid down, 10 1 

Plain SCALE, in navigation, an inſtrument for 95 the n 
ing the ſeveral caſes of ſailing by geometrical projec® 4 


Conſtruction of the plain ſcale: 

1. Deſcribe a ſemi-circle a b cd (Plate LXXXI. fs: 
and divide it into two parts by the radius bc. 

2. Divide the quadrangular arch a into 1 
parts, numbering them 10, 20, 30, &c. a8 J 


8A 


the figure, then will each diviſion anſwer to 10 degrees; 
1it you draw lines from the point à to the ſeveral 
mints 10, 20, 30, &c. in the arch ab, they will be the 
Fords of their reſpective arches; and if each of theſe 
4:-ifions he transferred to the chord line ab, you will 
have a line of chords to every 10 degrees of the qua- 
irant; and if each of theſe diviſions be ſubdivided into 
10 equal parts, and the diſtances of the ſeveral diviſions 
from the point @ be transferred to the line ab, you will 
have, by this means, a line of chords to every ſingle 
"7" From the points of the ſeveral diviſions 10, 20, 
„Kc. of the quadrant ba, draw lines parallel to bc, 
{ll they cut the radius ca; then will ca be divided into 
a line of fines: and if the arch ba, as was before ſup- 
poſed, be divided into go equal parts, and from the 
ſeveral points of diviſion be drawn lines parallel to the 
former, the line ac will be divided into a line of fines 
anſwering to every ſingle degree of the quadrant, which 
muſt be numbered from c toward a. 
4. By only reverting the numbers, or by numbering 
the fame line of right fines from @ towards c, you will 
have a line of verſed fines, 
5. From a, the extreme point of the diameter, raiſe 
the perpendicular @ :; and from the center c, through 
the ſeveral diviſions of the quadrant ab, draw lines till 
they cut the tangent 47; then will the line 41 be a line 
of tangents ; which muſt be numbered from à towards t. 
b. ſt you lay your ruler from d to the ſeveral diviſions 
of the quadrant a b, and make a mark where it interſects 
the line cb, as you extend it to each diviſion, you will 
have a line of ſemi-tangents. 
. As the line drawn from the center c, through the 
ſeveral diviſions of the quadrant þ a, till they interſect 
the tangent line at, are the ſecants of the reſpective 
arches; if their lengths be transferred to the line 6, 
you will have a line of ſecants, which muſt be numbered 
from c towards s. 
8. Divide the quadrant 49 into 8 equal parts, as in 
the points 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. Then ſetting one foot of 
the compaſſes in the point d, transfer the ſeveral diſtances 
41, daz, 43, &c. from the arch 4 þ to the line 4b, and 
you will have a line of rumbs, each diviſion being equal 
to 119 15, 
9. Take ſeveral diviſions of each line thus conſtrued, 
and transfer them to right lines drawn parallel to each 
other, as you ſee in Plate LVI. fig. 3. and you will form 
the inſtrument called a plain ſcale, 
SCALE, Scala, in muſic, is a denomination given to 
the arrangement of the fix ſyllables invented by Guido 
Aretine, ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, called alſo gammut. 
SCALE is allo uſed for a ſeries of ſounds riſing or fall- 


of tune, to the greateſt diſtance that is fit or practicable, 
tarough ſuch intermediate degrees as make the ſucceſſion 
molt agreeable and perfect, and in which we have all the 
barmonical intervals moſt commodiouſly divided. 
Gunter's-SCALE, an inſtrument ſo called from Mr. 
Gunter, its inventor, and is generally made of box. 

There are two ſorts, the long gunter and the flidin 
punter, having both the ſame lines, but differently uſed ; 
the former with the compaſſes, the latter by ſliding. 

The lines now generally delineated on thoſe inſtru- 
ments are the following, viz. a line of numbers, of 
lines, tangents, verſed fines, fine of the rhumb, tangent 
ef the thumb, meridional parts, and equal parts; which 
ae conſtructed after the following manner: 

The line of numbers is no other than the logarithmic 
ing « ©'2 of proportionals, wherein the diſtance between 
| tich diviſion is equal to the number of mean propor- 
wonals contained between the two terms, in ſuch parts 
25 the diſtance between 1 and 10 is 1000, &c. = the 
bgarithm of that number. Hence it follows, that, if 

* number of equal parts expreſſed by the logarithm of 
number, be taken from the ſame ſcale of equal parts, 
_ ſet off from 1 on the line of numbers, the diviſion 
will repreſent the number anſwering to that logarithm. 
of _ if you take 954, &c. (the logarithms of 9) 
* © lame parts, and ſet it off from 1 towards 10, you 

1 haye the diviſion ſtanding againſt the number g. 


like e | 
Vo. Il. No. 3. you ſet off . 903, &e. .845, Kc: 


ing towards acuteneſs or gravity, from any given pitch 


778, &c. (the logarithms of 8, 7, 6,) of the ſame 
equal parts from 1 towards 10, you will have the divi- 
ſions anſwering to the, numbers 8, 7, 6 After the 
ſame manner may the whole line be conſtructed. 

The line of numbers being thus conſtructed, if the 
numbers anſwering to the natural fines and tangents of 
any arch, in ſuch parts as the radius is 10000, &. be 
found upon the line of numbers, right avainſt them will 
ſtand the reſpective diviſions anſwering to the refp:Etive 
arches; or, which is the ſame thing, if the diſtance 
between the center and that diviſion of the line of num- 
bers, which expreſſes the number anſwering to the natu- 
ral fine or tangent of any arch, be ſet off ou its ioſpective 
line from its center towards the left hand, it will give 
the point anſwering to the ſine or tangent of that arch: 
thus the natural ſine of 30 degrees being 5000, &c. if 
the diſtance between the center of the line of numbers 
(which in this caſe is = 10000, &c. = the radius) and 
the diviſion, on the ſame line repreſenting 5000, &c. be 
ſet off from the center, or go degrecs, on the line of 
fines, towards the left hand, it will give the point an- 
ſwering to the fine of 3o degrees. And after the ſame 
manner may the whole line of fines, tangents, and verſed 
fines, be divided, 

The line of fines, tangents, and verſed fines, being 
thus conſtructed, the line fine of the thumb, and tangent 
of the rhumb, are eaſily divided; tor, if the degrees and 
minutes anſwering to the angle which every rhumb 
makes with the meridizn be transferred from its reſpec- 
tive line to that which is to be divided, we ſhall have the 
ſeveral points required : thus if the diltance between the 


rhumb, be ſet off upon the line fine of the rhumb, we 
ſhall have the point anſwering to the fine of the ſourth 
rhumb; and after the ſame manner may both theſe lines 
be conſtructed, The line of meridional parts is con- 
ſtructed from the table of meridional parts, in the ſame 
manner as the line of numbers is from the ogarichms. 

The lines being thus conſtrued, all problems relating 
to arithmetic, trigonometry, and their depending ſciences, 
may be ſolved by the extent of the compaſles only; and. 
as all queſtions are reducible to proportions, the general 
rule is, to extend the compaſſes from the firſt term to the 
ſecond, and the ſame extent of the compaſics will reach 
from the third to the fourth ; which fourth term muſt 
be ſo continued as to be the thing required, which a little 
practice will render eaſy, 

SCALENE, SCALENUM, or SCALENOUS Triangle, in 
geometry, a triangle whoſe ſides and angles are all unequal. 

SCALENUM, in anatomy, a muſcle of the neck, 
which ariſeth from the firſt and ſecond ribs, and, aſcend- 
ing, is inſerted into all the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
neck, except the firſt, 

TT his muſcle is often, by anatomiſts, divided into three 
but ſuch diviſion is not of any rea] uſe, It is perforated 
ſor the paſſage of the veins, arteries, and nerves ; becauſe 
the neck is more eaſily moved than thoſe parts of the 
ribs to which it is faſlened ; therefore, it is juſtly 
reckoned among the benders of the neck. 

SCALPER, in ſurgery, an inftrument to raſp, and 
ſcrape foul, carious bones, 

SCAMMONY, in pharmacy, a concreted vegetable 
juice, partly reſin, partly of the gum kind. We have 
two ſorts of it in the ſhops, diſtinguiſhed by names 
formed of thoſe of the places from whence they are 
brought, but are both the produce of the ſame plant. 
The one kind is the Aleppo, the other is the Smyrna 
ſcammony. 

The Aleppo ſcammony is brought to us in maſſes of 
various ſizes, and a perſectly irregular ſhape, It is of a 
ſpongy or cavernous texture, light, and friable. Its 
colour is a dark grey approaching to blackneſs. Its ſur- 
face is naturally even and ſmooth between the holes, 
and, when freſh broken, is fomewhat bright and glofly ; 
when powdered, it becomes of a pale aſh colour. It is 
of a faint diſagreeable ſmell, and its taſte is bitteriſh, 
very nauſeous and acrimonious. It is brought to us 
from the place the name of which it carries, and is col- 
lected in the country thereabouts in conſiderable abun- 
dance. 


The Smyrna ſcammony is very heavy, and of a black 
5 L colour, 
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colour, and harder than the Aleppo kind, and of a much 
ſtronger ſmell and taſte ; otherw:ſe, it much reſembles it. 
This kind of ſcammony is brought to us from Smyrna, 
It is carried thither from- Crete in Galatia, and from 
Cogni in Cappadocia, where there is a very great quan- 
tity of it annually collected: the Smyrna ſcammony is 
leſs eſteemed than the Aleppo kind. In general ſcam- 
mony is to be choſen friable, and eaſily powdered ; gloſſy, 
when freſh broken, and ſuch as grows white on being 
moiſtened with the ſpittle, or any other aqueous fluid; 
ſuch as is not too violently acrimonious in its taſte, and 
ſuch as is free from dirt, ſand, and other foulneſſes. 
Theſe are characters which will lead every body to chuſe 
the Aleppo kind, the Smyrna ſort being hard, and often 
foul. 

The plant which produces the ſcammony is one of the 
pentandria monogynia of Linnzus, and one of the herbæ 
fructu ſive fingulari flore monopetalo of Ray. It is de- 
ſcribed by Morriſon and others, under the name of con- 
volvulus Syriacus & ſcammonia Syriaca. Its root is 
thick and large, like that of bryony, black on the ſur- 
face, and white within, and it is full of an acrid milky 
juice; from this ariſe ſtalks, weak and trailing, three or 
four feet high, and beſet with triangular leaves, like thoſe 
of the common field bindweed. The flowers grow from 
the alz of theſe, and are large, bell-faſhioned, and whi- 
tiſh, with a purpliſh or yellowiſh tinge. The ſeed veſſel 
is of a pointed form, and the ſeeds themſelves angular 
and blackiſh. It loves a fat ſpongy ſoil, and grows in 
great abundance in many parts of Natolia, 

The people of Smyrna prefer the plants which grow 
on the declivity of the mountain on which the caſtle 
ſtands, for the obtaining ſcammony from. The manner 
of procuring it is this; they take away the earth from 


about the root to a little depth, and then wound the 


naked part with a knife, cutting pretty deep into it, 
They apply muſſel ſhells to the wounded part into which 
the milky juice that flows in conſiderable plenty is re- 
ceived ; they let it remain in theſe ſhells till dry, and 
then they reſerve it principally for their own uſe, for 
what we have from Smyrna is firſt brought thither from 
the places mentioned before, 

Scammony is ſo much of the reſin kind, that five ſixths 
of pure reſin may at any time be prepared from it by ſo- 
lution in ſpirit of wine. Water makes an imperfect ſo- 
lution of the whole, as it does of gamboge, but the li- 
quor is milky and foul with it. 

The chemical writers have given us many prepara- 
tions of ſcammony, among which are a tincture and a 
reſin ; but the ſcammony in ſubſtance is preferable to 
either ; for they both irritate more, and yet purge leſs ; 
the reſin itſelf given in an equal doſe with the crude 
ſcammony, will give fewer ſtools, and thoſe attended 
with worſe gripings. 

The ancients uſed ſcammony externally for cutaneous 
eruptions, and to ſoften hard tumours ; but at preſent it 
is uſed only as a purge. For the preparation of ſcam- 
mon by baking it in a quince, fee DIAGRKYDIUM. 

SCANDALUM MacNnATUM, in law, is a defama- 
tory ipeech or writing to the injury of a perſon of dig- 
nity : for which a writ that bears the ſame name is 
granted for the recovery of damages. By ſtatute, no 
perſon is either by writing or ſpeaking to publiſh any 
falſe or ſcandalous news of any lord, prelate, officer of 
the government, judge, &c. on pain of impriſonment, 
till he produce his author ; and if the ſame be publiſhed 
in a libel, the publiſher is indictable, and may be fined 
and impriſoned. 

SCANDiX, Shepherd's needle, in botany, a genus 
of umbelliferous plants, the general corolla of which is 
diform and radiated, and the proper flower conſiſts of 
five heart-ſhaped petals ; thoſe which form the diſc are 
abortive ; there is no pericarpium, but the flowers are 
ſucceeded by two very long grains, not unlike needles, 
that are convex and furrowed on one ſide, and flat on the 
other, This genus includes the chervil which grows 
in gardens; it is diuretic, and recommended by ſome 
againſt the gravel. 

SCANNING, Scanſis, in poetry, the meaſure of a 
verſe by ect, in order to fee whether or no the quantities 
be ducly obſerved, 
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The term is chiefly uſed in regard to the 
Latin verſes. Thus 1 3 verſe is "rae = 
reſolving it into fix feet; a pentameter, by reſolvin, 4 
into = Ee &c. * 

SCAPE- Goar, in Jewiſh antiquity, the N 
was ſet at liberty on the great day of * "x 
* EXPIATION. ye 

pencer is of opinion, that the ſcape-goat 

azazel, becauſe it was ſent to azazel, 8 — = 
reaſons of which ceremony, he takes to be theſe: 1 Th 
the goat, loaded with the fins of the people, and lene > 
azazel, might denote the miſerable conditions of 8 
2. The goat was ſent thus loaded to the dzmons D 
ſhew that they were impure, and to deter the people San 
worſhipping them. 3. That the goat ſent to azaze| ſuf. 
3 „ 2 of the Iſraelites, they mj bs 
the more willingly abſtain from the expiato 
of the 1 8 mne 

SC APH! SM, oxa49wes, in Perſian antiquity, a king 
of torture, or ital puniſhment ; which conſiſted in 
locking the criminal in a ſort of box made of the trunk 
of a tree, with only five holes, for his head, arms and 
legs to come through ; then anointing the parts with 
honey and milk, in order to invite the flies, &c. he was 
expoſed to the ſun; and, in this unhappy ſituation ke 
continued till death put an end to his miſery. 

SCAPHOIDES, in anatomy, the ſame with navicy. 
lare os, See the article NAVICULARE 0s, 

SCAPULA, in anatomy, the ſhoulder- blade, a trian. 
gular bone ſituated on the outſide of the ribs, and com- 
monly extended from the ſecond to the ſeventh rib; its 
ſuperior poſterior angle, when it is ia the leaſt ſtraining 
poſition, being about three inches from the ſpinal pio- 
ceſſes of the vertebræ, while the long ſide between that 
angle and the inferior one is ſtretched obliquely forward 
as it deſcends, having nothing between it and the ribs 
except the thin extremities of ſome muſcles ; but as the 
ſcapula advances forwards to its articulation with the arm 
bone, its diſtance from the ribs increaſes, 

SCAPULAR, Scapulares, in anatomy, a name given 
to two pair of arteries, and as many veins ; the arteries 
are the external ſcapular artery, which is ſent from the 
ſubclavians to the external part of the ſcapula ; and the 
internal ſcapular artery, which ariſes from the axillary 
arteries, and goes to the parts that lie under the ſcapula, 
The ſcapular veins, which are alſo external 4nd internal, 
ariſe in like manner from the ſubclavians. 

SCAPULAR, or SCAPULARY, a part of the habit of ſe- 
veral religious orders in the church of Rome, worn over 
the gown, as a badge of peculiar veneration for the bleſſed 
Virgin, It conſiſts of two narrow breadths or lips of 
cloth, covering the back and the breaſt, and hanging 
down to the feet. . 
| SCAPUS, in architecture, the fuſt or ſhaft of a co- 

umn, 

In botany, the ſame word is uſed for the ſtrait ſtalk or 
ſtem of a plant, ſtanding upright like a pillar or column. 

SCARABZAUS, the beetle, in zoology, a numerous 
genus of inſeRs, of the coleoptera order: the antennæ of 
the beetles are of a clavated figure, and fiſſile longitudi- 
nally; and their eggs all hatch into hexapode worms, 
from which the young beetles are afterwards produced, 

SCARIFICATION, in furgery, the operation of 
making ſeveral inciſions in the ſkin by means of lancets, 
or other inſtruments, particularly the cupping inſtru- 
ment, 

SCARLET, a beautiful bright red. 

In painting in water-colours, minium mixed with 2 
little vermilion produces a good ſcarlet : but if a flower 
in a print is to be painted of a ſcarlet-colour, the lights 
as well as the ſhades ſhould be covered with minium, and 
the ſhaded parts finiſhed with carmine, which will pro- 
duce an admirable ſcarlct, 

SCARP, in fortification, is the interior talus, or flops 
of the ditch next the place, at the foot of the rampart. 

SCARP, in heraldry, the ſcarf which military com- 
manders wear for ornament. : 

SCAVENGERS, two officers choſen yearly in each 
pariſh in London, and the ſudurbs, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
hire perſons, called rakers, and carts to cleanſe the ſtreeis, 


and carry away the dirt and filth thereof. : 


KE oryRRBE, in medicine, a violent pain in the 
e cving from the ſcurvy. 

"NE, in its primary ſenſe, ſignified a theatre, or 
" here dramatic pieces and other public ſhews were 
3 more particularly implies the decoration of a 
3 zr theatre. It alſo ſigniſies the place repreſented, or 
* the action is conceived to have paſſed. 

Font, is alſo a part, or diviſion, of a dramatic poem, 
mined by a new actor's entering. 

"CEN IC Games, Ludi ſcenict, among the ancients, 

e entertainments exhibited on the ſcena or theatre; 
ng what we now call plays of all kinds, with 
icing and other theatrical performances, 

5 ENOGRAPHx, in perſpective, a repreſentation 
of 2 body on a perſpective plane, or a delincation of it 
in all its dimenſions, ſuch as it appears to the eye. 

Thc ichaography of a building, &c. repreſents the 
u, or ground-work of the building; the orthography, 
the front, or upright, thereof; and the ſcenography, the 
whole building, front, ſides, the height and all. 

s ENOPEGIA, in Jewiſh antiquity, the ſame with 
the feaſt of tabernacles, 

SCEPTER, a kind of royal ſtaff, or battoon, borne 
u kings, on ſolemn occaſions, as an enſign of com- 
mand and _— 

ScEPTER, in aſtronomy, one of the ſix new conftel- 
lions of the ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of teven- 


ren tors. 
| SCEPTICISM, the doctrines and opinions of the 


kentics, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that all things 
ve uncertain and incomprehenſible, and that the mind 
i; never to aſſent to any thing, but to remain in perpe 
tal doubt and ſuſpence. This doctrine was alſo called 
pyrhoniſm, from the name of its author. 

CHEAT, or SEAT, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond mag- 
nude, in the juncture of the leg with the left ſhoulder 
of Pegaſus 

«CHE UCHZERIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
having no corolla; the fruit conſiſts of three roundiſh 
compreſled inflated bivalve reflexo- diſtant capſules; the 
ſed is fingle and oblong; there are ſometimes fix ger- 
mina, and as many Capſules, but three is the more natu- 
nl and ulual number. : 
SCHINUS, in botany, a genus of plants, the corolla 
whereof conſiſts of five patent petals ; the fruit is a glo- 
toe berry, containing a large globoſe ſingle ſeed. 


munion with any church ; on account of ſome diſagree- 
ment in matters of faith or diſcipline. 

SCHOLASTIC, ſomething belonging to the ſchools. 

Scholaſtic was a long time a tifle of honour,' as firſt 
ly given to ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
eloquence in declaiming, &c. After Nero, this appel- 
lation was beſtowed upon advocates, and afterwards it 
became reſtrained to ſuch as had the government of ec- 
cehaftical ſchools, eſtabliſhed under the firſt race of 
Ferch kings, who inſtructed the clerks of the church 
inſt in the humanities, then in theology and the liturgy. 
Among the Greeks, this was the name of an office or 
Genity anſwering to our divine or theologue. 

Scholaſtie divinity is that part or ſpecies of divinity 
Which clears and diſcuſſes queſtions by reaſon and argu- 
neuts, in which ſenſe it ſtands, in ſome meaſure, op- 
poled to poſitive divinity, which is founded on the au- 
tdority of fathers, councils, &c. The ſchool- divinity 
'520w fallen into the loweſt contempt, and is ſcarce re- 
del any where, but in ſome of the univerſities, where 
der are ftill by their charters obliged to teach it. 
*CHOLIAST, or COMMENTATOR, a grammarian, 
wo writes ſcholia, that is, notes, gloſſes, &c. upon 


ans, 


Mt authors, who have written in the learned lan- 
Fu: ges. 
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SEOLIUM, a note, annotation, or remark, occa- 
u made on ſome paſtage, propoſition, or the like. 
— mn 1s much uſed in geometry, and other parts of 
Mmatics, where after demonſtrating a propoſition, it 


B cu . 6 k 
n o point out how it might be done ſome 
er Way 


%, or to give ſome advice, or precaution, in or- 


levent mittakes, or add ſome particular uſe, or 
*FKOQUOR thereof, | 
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SCHISM, a ſeparation, or breaking off from com- 
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SCHOOL, Schela, a public place, wherin the lan- 
guagues, humanities, or other arts and ſciences are taught, 
Thus we fav, grammar-ſchool, writing-ichool, & c. 

SCHOONER, in navigation, a veſſel navigated with 
two maſts, and two large boom-ſails on the main and 
tore-maits, beſides the uſual ſmall ſails. They are gene- 
rally built very light, a+ being principally intended for 
ſwiftneis, and to fail in ſeas which are ſeldom frequented 
with ſtormy weather; ſuch are the latitudes between or 
near the tropics. 

The largeſt veſſels of this kind are built in the iſland 
of Bermuda, where they are framed of cedar, 

SCHW ALBEA, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of a ringent ſingle petal, the 
tube is of the length of the cup, the limb is erect, the 
ſuperior lip is erect, concave, and quite entire, the lower 
one is trifid and obtuſe; the fruit is either a bilocular 
capſule, or there is no pericarpium ; the ſeed is ſingle, 
roundiſh, and ſmall. 

SCILANA, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes ; the 
whole head and covering of the gills are ſcaly, and one 
of the laminæ of theſe coverings ſerrated at the edges 
the body is compreſſed and broad, the back is acute, 
there are teeth in the jaws and fauces, the palate and 
tongue are ſmocth ; there is only one fin on the back, 
which is divided in the middle to the very baſe ; the tail 
is equal at the extremity ; this genus comprehends the 
umbra and the umbrino. 

SCIATICA, the hip-gout, being a continual, heavy, 
dull, gnawing pain, in or about the joint of the hip, 
and the parts adjacent, 

This diſorder may ariſe from the ſame cauſe with that 
which produces the other gout ; but it is moſt generally 
the effect of catching cold, or being expoſed to the open 
air. It may alſo be occaſioned by contuſions and venereal 
diſorders. 


In the cure of a ſciatica bleeding is beneficial, except 


in perſons extremely weak or old; on the day after 
veneſection, an emetic of ipecacuanha is to be given, 
and afterwards a paregoric draught, if neceſſary. When 
the blood is poor, and its circulation languid, a courſe 
of chalybeate waters may be benchcial ; but, in the 
oppoſite extreme, a milk diet, with the teſtaceous pow- 
ders, are to be uſed. 
SCIENCE, in philoſophy, a clear and certain know- 
ledge of any thing, ras ro 
evident principles, 


SCIENCE, is alſo uſed to imply a ſyſtem of any branch 


of knowledge, comprehending the doctrine, reaſon, and 
theory of the thing, without any immediate application 
thereof to any uſes of life. 

As to the number and Aviſion of the ſciences, Mr. 
Locke fixes them thus: all that can fall within the 
compaſs of human underſtanding being either, firſt, the 
nature of things, their relations, and their manner of 
operation: or, ſecondly, what man himſelf ought to 
do, as a rational and voluntary agent, for the attainment 
of any end, eſpecially happineſs ; or, thirdly, the ways 
and means whereby the knowledge of both theſe are 
attained and communicated : I think ſcience may be 
properly divided into theſe three ſorts, 

Firſt, The knowledge of things, their conſtituents, 
properties, and operations, whether material or imma- 
terial : this, in a little more enlarged ſenſe of the word, 
I call gung, or natural philoſophy, The end of this is 
bare ſpeculative truth, and whatſoever can afford the 
mind of man any ſuch, falls under this branch ; whether 
God himſelf, angels, ſpirits, bodies, or any of their 
affections, as number, figure, &c, 

Secondly, The {ſkill of rightly applying our own 
powers and actions for the attainment of things good 
and uſeful. The moſt conſiderable under this head is 
ethics, which is the ſecking out thoſe rules and meaſures 
of human actions, which lead to happineſs, and the 
means to practiſe them. "The end of this is not bare 
ſpeculation ; but right, and a conduct ſuitable thereto, 

Thirdly, The doctrine of ſigns: the moſt uſeful being 
words, it is aptly enough termed logic: the buſineſs 
whereof is to conſider the nature of ſigns, which the 
mind makes uſe of for the underſtanding of things, or 
conveying its knowledge to others, Things are repre- 

| ſented 


on demonſtration, or ſelf- 
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ſented to the mind by ideas; and men's ideas are com- 
municated to one another by articulate ſounds or words. 
The conſideration then of ideas and words, as the great 
inſtrument of knowledge, makes no deſpicable part of 
their contemplation, who would take a view of human 
knowledge in the whole extent of it. | a 

This ſeems the firſt and moſt general, as well as na- 
tural diviſion of the objects of our underſtanding. For 
a man can employ his thoughts about nothing, but 
either the contemplation of things themſelves tor the 
diſcovery of truth; or about the things in his own 
power, which are his actions, for the attainment of his 
own ends; or the ſigns the mind makes uſe of, both in 
the one and the other, and the right ordering of them 
for its clearer information. All which three, viz. things, 
as they are in themſelves knowable ; actions, as they 
depend on us in order to happineſs ; and the right uſe of 
ſigns, in order to knowledge, being toto ccelo, different, 
they ſeem to me to be the three great provinces of the 
intellectual world, wholly ſeparate and diſtinct one from 
another. 

SCIENTIFIC, or SciEnTIFICAL, ſomething relat- 
ing to the pure, ſublimer ſciences; or that abounds in 
ſcience or knowledge. p 

SCILLA, the (quill, a large root of the bulbous kind. 

It is of two kinds, the white and the red, differing 
little otherwiſe than in colour, though the roots of two 
different ſpecies of plants. It is not a ſolid and uni- 
formaly fleſhy root, but is compoſed of a number of thick 
coats or ſkins like an onion, of a faint raw ſmell, and 
an extremely acrid and nauſcous taſte, 

Squills are brought to us from the coaſts of Spain, 
where they grow in preat ahundance. They are to be 
choſen large, ſound, freſh, and full of juice, firm through- 
out, and not flabby in any part. 

The fquill is extremely acrid, attenuant, and diſſol- 
vent: it js apt to prove emetic in whatever form it is 
given, but this may be prevented by adding a few grains 
of cinnamon to it, and by this means it is rendered a 
powerful medicine in all obſtructions of the viſcera: it 
promotes 'urine and the menſes, and cuts the tough 
phlegm, which almoit choaks people in aſthmas, and 
many other diſorders of the breaſt. The moſt uſual 
form in which it is preſcribed, is that of the oxymel, 
compoſed of a ftrong infuſion of the root in vinegar, 
and made into a ſyrup with honey. | . 

SCIOPTIC, a ſphere, or globe of wood, with a 
circular hole or pertoration, wherein a lens is placed. 
It is ſo fitted that, like the eye of an animal, it may be 
turned round every way, to be uſed in making experi- 
ments of the darkened room. 

SCIRE-Facias, in law, a judicial writ moſt com- 
monly iſſued to call a perſon to ſhew cauſe to the court 
whence it, iſſues, why execution of a judgment paſſed 
ſhould not be made out; as where a plaintiff has reco- 
vered debt or damages in a court of record, and does not 
take out execution in 2 year and a day after judgment 
recovered ; in that caſe he ſhall have this writ to ſum- 
mon the defendant to ſhew cauſe why execution ſhould 
not be had againſt him upon the faid judgment ; which, 
if the defendant does not, judgment is given, and the 
plaintiff ſhall have execution, Where a plaintiff or 
defendant dies, execution may not be ſued out on a 
judgment till the writ of ſcire-facias is brought, and 
judgment given thereupon. A ſcire-facias muſt likewiſe 
iflue where judgment is recovered againſt a femme ſole 
who marries within the year and day, to ſummon the 
huſband to ſhew cauſe, 4 And when a judgment is 
obtained againſt a teſtator, a ſcire-facias iſſues againſt 
the executor, though within a year after the judgment 
is had ; and alſo againſt an adminiitrator to an inteſtate, 

SCIRRHUS, in ſurgery, a hard tumour without 
pain, though not abſolutely without ſenſation, 

A ſcirrhus may be produced by whatever is capable of 
coagulating, inſpiſſating, or drying the liquids in the 
glands; and, therefore, the ſcirrhus may be in any of 
the glands, but eſpecially fuch as contain an eaſily in- 
ſpiltated liquor, or from their ſituation, diſpoſe their 
contents to a ſtagnation. 


The efficacy of quickſilver, in removing obſtructions, 
is univerſally known, and both the internal and external 


uſe of it has often greatly contributed to + 
benign and beginning ſcirrhus ; for when it 
a ſtony hardneſs, and begins to be maligna1 
can be expected from the ſtrongeſt mercy 
tions, nor from a ſalivation excited by quickſilye, \" 
all the ſymptoms are rather increaſed by theſe p. - 
and, in conſequence of the increaſed motion of the 
mours, the ſcirrhus is ſooner changed into a cn I 
See the article CANCER, ow: 
When the ſcirrhus will not yield to medicines 
place, ſituation, adjacent parts, mobility, the ſtate of 
the diſorder, and the ſtrength and condition of the ws 
tient permit, it is with all expedition to be totally ex 1. 
pated with the knife, FOOY 
SCIRRHUS Hepatis, in medicine, a diſeaſe conſg; 
in an indurated tumor of the liver, occaſioned by aftag 
nation of the humours which grow thick there, ; 
exhalation of their more fluid and ſubtile parts, 
This differs from the infarctus hepatis, not on] ; 
degrees but in its ſymptoms, for it almoſt always "op 
tended with a hectic, or with œdemato-hydropic (ye. 


lings. 

SCLAVONIC, the languague of the Sclavi, an aq. 
cient people of Scythia Europæa; who, about the year 
518, quitting their native country, ravaged Greece, and 
eſtabliſhed the kingdoms of Poland and Moravia, and 
at laſt ſettled in Illyria, which thence took the name of 
Sclavonia. | 

CLEROPHTHALMIA, a diſeaſe of the eye, attended 
not only with a hardneſs and ſlowneſs of motion, but 
alſo with a pain and redneſs, 

SCLEROTICA, one of the membranes of the eye. 
See the article Exx. 

SCOLOPOMACHARION, in ſurgery, a knife re. 
ſembling a woodcock's bill, uſed in opening and dilating 
narrow wounds in the breaſt, abſceſſes, &c. 

SCONCES, in fortification, ſmall forts, built for the 
defence of ſome pals, river, or other place. * 

SCOPER-HOLES, or Scurgx-Horzs, in a ſhip, 
are holes made through the ſides cloſe to the deck, t 
carry off the water that comes from the pump, or any 
other way. 

SCOLOPENDRA, in zoology, an inſect with avery 
_ and long body, and furniſhed with a vaſt number 
of legs. 

According to Dale, it is ſometimes uſed as a depilatory, 
boiled in wine, 

SCOLYMUS, the golden thiſtle, in botany, a genus 
of plants, whoſe flower is compound, imbricated, and 
uniform, conſiſting of a number of ligulated, linear co- 
rollulæ: there is no pericarpium, but the cup contains 
the ſeeds, which are ſolitary, oblong, triangular, and 
placed on a paleaceous receptacle. 

SCONCE, in fortification, a ſmall field fort, built 
for the defence of ſome paſs, or other poſt, See the 
article Fox r. | 

SCOPARIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower is monopetalous, rotated, patent, and divided at 
the brim into four ſegments : the fruit is an oblong, 
conic, acuminated capſule, with one cell, opening with 
two valves, and contains a number of oblong ſeeds. 

SCORBUTUS, the ſcurvy, in medicine, See the 
article SCURVY. 

SCORDIUM, water-germander, in botany, a plant 
which hath a fibrous, creeping, perennial root, from 
which ariſe ſeveral branches, that are ſquare, hai), 
hollow, branched, and creep on the ground; they e 
furniſhed with oblong, wrinkled, hairy leaves, dentated 
on their edges, having a firong garlic odour with a bitter 
taſte : the flowers grow from the places where the leave 
join the ſtalk ; they are ſmall, and conſiſt of a ſmall la- 
biated petal of a reddiſh colour, and appear in July; 
they are ſucceeded by four ſmall roundiſh ſeeds, ces 
in the bottom of the cup: this plant grows on moi, 
marſhy places, on the ſide of ditches, &c. _ 

It is looked upon as aperient, diaphoretic, and pec- 
toral, and is juſtly eſteemed a good alexipharmic, 
accordingly is preſcribed in malignant diſorders ; 1 3 
principal ingredient in the confectio Fracaltorit, . ** 
takes its name of diaſcordium from it. See the alte 
DiascoRDium, This 
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This plant is comprehended by Linnæus among the 
teucriums- See the article TEUCRIUM. 

<CORIA, droſs, among metallurgiſts, is the recre- 
ments of metals in fuſion ; or, more determinately ſpeak- 
ine, is that maſs which is produced by melting metals 
and ores, and when cold is brittle, and not diſloluble in 
water, being properly a kind of glaſs. 

SCORIFICATION, in metallurgy, is the art of re- 
ducing a body, either entirely, or in part, into ſcoria. 
de the preceding article. 

CORPIO, the (ſcorpion, See SCORPION, 
CURPLOTDES, in botany, the ſame with ſcorpiurus. 
Cee the article SCORPIURUS. | 

SCORPION, Scorpio, in zoology, a genus of wing- 
leſs inſets, the body of which is +, £8 oval figure ; the 
tall is long and lender, and the whole body covered with 
a firm and ſomewhat hard ſkin ; the eyes are eight in num- 
ber, two of which are placed contiguous, and fix ſide- 
ways; the legs are eight; and there is alſo a pair of claws 
at the head, and a pointed weapon at the extremity of 
he tail. ; 

The great yellowiſh Barbary ſcorpion, with eight 
denticulations, when.full grown, meaſures fix or ſeven 
inches in length: there are ſeveral other ſpecies, 
SCoRPLON, Scorpio, in aſtronomy, the eighth ſign of 
the zodiac, denoted by this character, m. See plate K. 
The ſtars in Scorpio, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 
twenty; in that of Tycho, ten; but in that of Mr. 
Flamſtead, forty-nine, 

SCORPION, in the ancient art of war, an engine 
chiefly uſed in the defence of the walls of fortified places, 
by throwing arrows, fire-balls, or great ſtones, 
ScoRPION, Sena, in botany, See CoRONILLA. 
SCORPIURUS, rough caterpillars, in botany, a genus 
of plants, producing papilionaceous flowers; the vexillum 
is roundiſh, emarginated, reflexed and patent; the alæ 
are almoſt oval, looſe, with obtuſe appendices ; the carina 
is half-moon ſhaped, the belly gibbous, pointed, ere, 
and divided into two parts: the fruit is an oblong, taper, 
coriaceous, rough-channelled pod, much reſembling a 
caterpillar, containing ſeveral cells, each incloſing a 
roundiſh ſeed, ; 

The plants of this genus are annual, and propagated 
by ſowing their ſeeds in the ſpring where they are in- 
tended to perfect themſelves ; in 3 the flowers will 
appear, which are ſucceeded by pods, ſo much like 
caterpillars, that a perſon at a ſmall diſtance would 
imagine they were real caterpillars feeding on the plants. 
This genus comprehends the ſcorpoides and campoides 
of authors, 

SCORZONERA, Viper's-graſs, in botany, a genus 
of plants, whoſe flower is compound, imbricated and 
uniform, conſiſting of a number of monopetalous, ligu- 
lated, linear, hermaphrodite corollulz, which are indented 
at their extremity in five parts, and contain fiveſhort capil- 
lary filaments, which are terminated with cylindraccous 
tubuloſe antheræ; there is no pericarpium, but the ſeeds, 
which are ſolitary, oblong, ſtriated, and crowned with 


on a naked receptacle. The broad-leaved ſcorzonera is 
cultivated in gardens for culinary and medicinal pur- 
poſes, and is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring 
on light earth, — afterwards thinning the plants out to 
about fix or eight inches aſunder. Ihe root of this plant 
abounds with a milky juice of a bitteriſh, ſubacrid taſte, 
and is ſaid to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and promote 
_ end ſweat; and, boiled, is reckoned a very good 


SCREW, or Sckux, Cochlea, one of the five me- 
chanical powers. A ſcrew is a cylinder cut into ſeveral 
concave ſurfaces, or rather a channel or groove made in 
a cylinder, by carrying on two ſpiral planes the whole 
length of the ſcrew, in ſuch a manner, that they. may be 
always m_ inclined to the axis of the cylinder in their 
whole progreſs, and alſo always inclined to the bale of it 
in the ſame angle. See MECHAnic Powers, 
SCRIBE, an officer among the Jews, whoſe buſineſs 
Vas to write; of which there were three kinds: the firſt 
and principal of which were the ſcribes of the law, whoſe 
de was to write and interpret ſcripture; theſe were in 
Feat Credit and eſteem among the Jews, and had even 
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a plumoſe down, are contained in the imbricated cup, 


| 


the precedency of the prieſts and ſacrificers, and their de- 
cilions were received with almoſt the ſame reſpect as the 
law of God itſelf: the ſecond kind, properly called the 
ſcribes of the people, were a ſort of magiſtrates : and the 
third were public notaries, or ſecretaries of the council 3 
which were the leaſt conſiderable, 

SCRIBING, in joinery, &c, is a term uſed when one 
ſide of a piece of ſtuff is to be fitted to another that is 
irregular, In order tomake theſe join cloſe all the way, they 
ſcribe itz that is, they lay the piece to be ſcribed cloie 
to the other they intend to ſcribe to, and opening 
their compaſſes to the wideſt diſtance theſe two pieces 
ſtand from each other, they bear the point of one of the 
legs againſt the fide they intend to ſcribe to, and with 
the other point draw a line on the ſtuff to be ſcribed, 
Thus they form a line on the irregular piece parallel to 
the edge of the regular one; and if the ſtuff be cut ex- 
actly to the line, when theſe pieces are put together they 
will ſeem a joint, 

SCRIPTURE, an appellation given, by way of em- 
_ to the ſacred and inſpired writings ot the 

ible. * 

SCROPHULA, in medicine, the king's evil. | 

The cure of this diſeaſe is to be attempted by bleeds 
ing, purging, and ſuch meticines as are moſt proper tor 
correcting the viſcidity, ſaltneſs, and acrimony of the 
humours. The belt cathartic is dulcified mercury fix 
times ſublimed, which ſhould be joined with rhubarb fur 
children; but to adults it may be given alone, with a 
gentle purging draught ſome hours after it, Ihe next 
to this in virtue is jalap. And our purging waters are 
alſo uſeful, as they ſcour the glands, and open the body 
at the ſame time, In fine, a pill compoſed of mercury 
ſix times ſublimed, and precipitated ſulphur of antimony, 
each one grain; of aloes, three or tour grains made up 
with the | of balſam, and taken every night, will be 
found ſerviceable not only in this diſeaſe, but in others 
ariſing from viſcid humours, 

T he medicines which correct this pravity of the blood 
and humours, are, for the moſt part, of the diuretic 
kind, ſuch as burnt ſponge, the diuretic ſalt, and vitrio- 
lated tartar z which are the more proper, becauſe they are 
ſomewhat laxative, To theſe may be added the leſs 
compound lime water. 

For my part, I have very often experienced the good 
effects of the following powder, taken twice a day, with 
three or four glaſſes of the aforeſaid water, Take of 
burnt ſponge, one ſcruple; of purified nitre, corraline, and 


| white ſugar, each ten grains: mix theſe together. Mead, 


SCROPHULARIA, figwort, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and unequal ; -the 
tube is large globoſe, and inflated; the limb is divided 
into five ſmall parts, the two upper ones are large and 
ere, the ſide ones ſpread open, and the lower one is re- 
flexed : the fruit is a roundiſh, acuminated, biloculat 
capſule, opening at the top, and containing many ſmall 
leeds. 

A ſpecies of this genus, which grows wild in divers 
parts of England, is {aid to be excellent in ſcrophulous 
diſorders; and is eſteemed externally as a remedy for the 
piles; it is generally made into a ointment for theſe pur- 
poſes, and 1s alſo given internally in diet drinks. 

SCROTUM, in anatomy, the capſula or bag in 
which the teſticles are contained, and which hangs down 
below the penis. See the article T'EsTICLE. 

SCROTUM Cordrs, the ſame with pericardium, 
the article PERICARDIUM. 

SCROWLS, or ScRoLLs, in architecture, the ſame 
with volutes. 

SCRUPLE, a weight equal to the third part of a 
drachm, or to twenty grains. 

Among goldſmiths it is equal to twenty-four grains. 

The ſcruples of the moon, &c. eclipſed, are the parts 
of the moon's diameter immerſed in the ſhadow, ex- 
prefled in the ſame meaſure wherein the apparent diameter 
of the moon is expreſled. | 

The ſcruples of half duration are an arch of the moon's 
orbit, which the center of the moon deſcribes, from the 
beginning of an eclipſe to its middle. Scruples of im- 
merſion are an arch which the moon's center deſcribes, 


See 
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from the beginning of the eclipſe to its middle. And 
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Frruples ot emerſion, are an arch of the moon's orbit, 
deſcribed by her center from the time of the emerſion of 
her limb to the end of the eclipſe. 

SCRUTINY, a ſtrict examination of the ſeveral votes 


taken at an election, in order to diſcover unqualifed voters. 


SCULPTURE, an art by which, in taking away, 
or adding to matter, all ſorts of figures are formed by 
the hand, either in ſtone, wood, wax, or metal. In its 
full latitude it ſignifies both the art of working in creux, 
properly called engraving, and of working in relievo, 
which 1s more ſtrictly called ſculpture. 

The firſt works in ſculpture were with clay, not only 
in making ſtatues, but in forming models; and to this 
day, a ſculptor never undertakes * thing conſiderable, 
without forming a model either in clay or wax. In mak- 
ing figures of theſe materials, they begin and finiſh their 
work with their hands, uſing only three or four pieces of 
wood, which are roundiſh at one end, and at the other 
flat, with a fort of claws and teeth, which are to ſmooth 
and ſcratch the work. For waxen models, to every 
pound of wax add half a pound of colophony ; ſome add 
turpentine, and melt it together with oil of olives; more 
or leſs of the latter being uſed, as they would have the 
matter hard or ſoft: ſome alſo add a little vermilion, to 
give it a colour: this is wrought and moulded with the 

_ like clay. 

or ſculpture in wood, which we properly call carv- 
ing, the firſt thing required is to chuſe wood proper for 
the work the ſculptor is to perform, If it be any thing 
large, and requires a great deal of ſtrength and ſolidity, 
the hardeſt and moſt durable wood is to be choſen; and 
for ſmaller works and ornaments, the ſofter wood is uſed ; 
but it muſt be ſuch, however, as is firm and cloſe: for 
a large work, though it be only a fingle figure, it is 
better to make uſe of ſeveral pieces of wood, or bits of 
board, glued together, than of one whole piece, which 
is more liable to crack; for a thick piece of wood may 
not be dried to the heart, however it may appear on the 
outſide. | 

Carving is performed with a great variety of chiſſels 


and other tools, for pairing, ſcooping, rounding, &c. the 


ſeveral parts of the work. 

In ſculpture in marble and other ſtone, the firſt thing 
to be done is to ſaw out a block of marble, of the 
bigneſs of the work to be performed ; and this being done, 
the ſuperfluities are to be taken off by a ſtubbed point 
and a heavy mallet; thus, bringing near the meaſures 
required, the ſculptor reduces it ſtil] nearer with a finer 
tool, called a dog's tooth, it having two points, but one 
not ſo ſharp as the other. After this he makes uſe of his 

radine, which is a flat cutting tool, with three teeth ; 
he then takes off, with a ſmooth chiſſel, the ſcratches the 

radine left on the marble, and uſes it with dexterity and 
- = "aha to give ſoftneſs and tenderneſs to his figure; 
till at length, taking raſps of different degrees of fineneſs, 
the work is gradually rendered fit for poliſhing. 

To poliſh the — the ſculptor uſes pumice- ſtone and 
ſmalt, then he goes over it with tripoli; and when he 
would give it more luſtre, rubs it with leather and ſtraw- 
aſnes. There are ſeveral other tools uſed by ſculptors, 
adapted to the different parts of the work, and the nature 
of the ſtone they make uſe of. 

As the models of clay ſhrink when they go dry, when- 
ever ſculptors undertake a conſiderable piece of work, 
they only uſe the model for making a mould of plaſter or 
ſtucco, in which is formed a figure of the ſame matter, 
which thenceforth ſerves for a model, and by which they 
adjuſt all their meaſures and proportions. 

To proceed the more regularly, on the head of the 
model they place an immoveable circle, divided into de- 
grees, with a moveable rule or index, fixed in the center 
of the circic, and divided alſo into equal parts: from the 
end of the rule hangs a line with a plummet, which 
ſerves to take all the points, to be transferred thence to 
the block of marble, from whoſe top hangs another plum- 
met, like that of the model. 

But there are ſome excellent ſculptors, who diſapprove 
of this method ; urging, that the ſmalleſt motion of the 
model changes their meaſures, for which reaſon they 
chooſe to take all thcir meaſures with the compaſſes. 


. SCUM, properly denotes the impuritics which a 


SCU 


. 
The term ſcum is alſo uſed for what is more pro 
called the ſcoria of metals. See the article SCORI n 
In this laſt ſenſe, the ſcum of lead is a fort of im | 
of various colours; and the ſcum of ſilver is what * 
commonly call litharge. See the article Lity agg; 15 
SCUPPERS, in thip-building, ſmall channel 
through the ſhip's fide, with a gradual flope from i. 
decks, They are uſed to carry oft the water which m : 
lie on the deck; for which purpoſe there is frequent] 

leathern pi iled on the outſide all } 
a leathern pipe nailed on 0 all round the ſcug. 
per-hole, to carry the water down without ſtainin : 
dirtying the veſſel's fide, Theſe are termed (cupper-hgle. 

SCURRA, in ornithology, the name by which the 
antients called the jackdaw. 

SCURVY, Scorbutus, a name given by medicina 
writers to a diſeaſe ſo various and different in appearance 
that it does not ſeem to be one and the ſame diſtemper. 
In the northern countries it has always been common. 
and the nearer they are to the ſea, the more ſevere i 
proves : accordingly the Danes, Norwegians, and other 
inhabitants of the coaſts of the Baltic, are vaſtly afMiqeq 
with it; nor do the Germans, Dutch, or our 
countrymen, eſcape its fury. 

It begins by foul ulcers in the mouth and legs, whence 
it is called ſtomacace and ſceletyrbe by Pliny, who im- 
putes it to the bad qualities of water, and ſays, that the 
herba Britannica, which is believed to be the hydrolapa- 
thum nigrum of Muntingius, or great water-dock, was 
found to be its cure. But the diſeaſe was known lone 
before Pliny's time: for Hippocrates deſcribes it by the 
name of e H, or great ſpleen; and ſays, likewiſe 
that it ariſes from drinking cold, crude, turbid waters. 

Scurvy graſs and all the ſpecies of garden and water 
creſles, horſe radiſh, the roots of wild radiſh, and muſtard, 
are juſtly looked upon as antiſcorbutics, for they induce 
a ſurpriſing change both in the diſordered fAluids and ſo- 
lids. To thoſe may be added the roots of gentian and 
ſuccory, the leaves of ſcordium, carduus benedictus, 
wormwood, the leſſer centaury, water trefoil, or bucks 
beans : balſamics and corroboratives, as juniper berries, 
the tops of fir and pine trees, winters bark, cortex elu- 
theriæ, and the Peruvian bark: the gums ammoniac, 
ſagapenum and galbanum ; and the woeds ſaflafras, 
guaiacum, and aloes. / 

Medicines which allay the pains and ſpaſins, are the 
fat of animals, cream, oil of ſweet almonds, ſperma ceti, 
caſtor, aſla fœtida, extracts of yarrow and chamomile, - 
diaſcordium, ſaffron, earth worms, elk hoof, &c. 

As to evacuations, bleeding ſhould be ufed with the 
greateſt caution ; and none but the gentleſt purges ſhould be 
uſed, ſuch as ſenna, rhubarb, or manna; alfo pills made af- 
ter the manner of Bedner, with depurated aloes, extract of 
rhubarb, bitter herbs, and temperate balſamic ingredients, 

The diuretics ſhould not be ſtronger than the d-coc- 
tion of the roots of parſley, celery, fennel, and aſparagus. 

The ſafeſt diaphoretics are dulcified ſpirit of nitre, 
flowers of ſulphur, æthiops mineral, infuſions in the 
manner of tea of Paul's betony, carduus benedictus, 
ſcordium, and elder flowers, diaphoretic antimony, cal- 
cined and uncalcined hartſhorn, amber, native cinnabar, 
cinnabar of antimony, and compound powder of crabs 
claws: theſe things are adapted to a cold ſcurvy. But 
in the hot or alkaline, ſcurvy graſs is too hot to be ad- 
miniſtered alone; wherefore it ſhould be corrected with 
acids, ſuch as wood ſorrel, the juices of citrons, oranges, 
barberries, and pomegranates; this ſhould be accom- 
panied with milk meats, almond emulſions, barley-broth:, 
water gruel, chicken broths, with endive, lettuce, forre!, 
and creſſes, at intervals, | 

When the ſcurvy proceeds from muriatic ſalts, which 
happens to thoſe who live on ſmoked or high ſalted fiſh 
or fieſh, then whey, copiouſly drank, produces good et- 
fects; as alſo citrons, china oranges, and ripe fruits; 
whereas ſpirituous and volatile antrſcorbutics are gene- 
rally detrimental. 

Heiſter ſays, that when there is a continual alt tae 
in the mouth, lime water drank morning and evening, 5 
a high ſpecific, The late biſtop of Cloyne fays, that it 
he may truſt what trials he has been able . 2 
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paler 4, or muriatic ; and that he believes it to be the 


ne, 10. | 
2 medicine that cures them all, without doing hurt 


in an. hioh degree of the ſcurvy mercurial ſalivation is 

mr vl by many as the only cure; which, by the 
hole Tock it gives the whole frame, and the ſenſible 
pr” n it produces, may be thought to be more ade- 
2 ſuch an effect; but the diſorder occaſioned by 
La violent proceſs, it is to be feared may never be got 


ur AGE, was anciently a tax impoſed on ſuch as 
vr lands, &c. by knight's lervice, towards furniſhing 
ic king's army : hence ſcutagio habendo was a writ that 
; for the king, or other lord, againſt tenants holding 
\ knights ſervice, to ſerve in perſon, or fend a ſuffi- 
* man in their room, or pay a certain ſum, &c. 
CUTELLARIA. ſkull cap, in botany, a genus of 
4ivnamious plants, the flower of which is monopeta- 
lous and ringent, the tube is very ſhort and reflexed back- 
aud, the chaps are long and compreſſed, the ſuperior 
jp is concave and trifid ; the middle ſegment being con- 
«ve and emarginated with the ſide ones plane, and the 
butt lip broad and indented ; there is no pericarpium 
ut the cup, which is monophyllous and helmet ſhaped, 
contains four roundiſh ſeeds which are covered up in it. 
This genus is the ſame as the caſſida of Tournefort. 

oO TIFORME Os, in anatomy, the chief bone of 
+ knee, called alſo patella, mola, &c, See PATELLA, 
SCUTIFORMIS CARTILAGO, in anatomy, one of 


them all, called al ſo thyroides. 

This cartilage is of a quadrangular figure, and ſtands 
1 the interior part, where the pomum adami makes 
its prominence, whence it is ſometimes called the ante- 
rior cartilage. It is gibbous withoutſide, and hollow 
within; ſometimes double, chiefly in women, in whom 
it does not advance ſo far forward as in men. 

SCUTTLES, in a ſhip, ſquare holes cut in the deck, 
biz enough to let in the body of a man, ſerving to let 
xeople down into any room below, upon occaſion, or 
from one deck to another. They are generally before the 
main maſt, before the knight in the fore caſtle; in the 
gun room, to go down to the ſtern ſheets ; in the round 
houſe, to go down into the captain's cabin, when. forced 
by the enemy in a fight aloft, There are alſo ſome 
ſmaller ſcuttles, which have gratings over them: and all 
ff them have covers, that people may not fall down 
hrough them in the night. 

Scuttle is alſo a name given thoſe little windows and 
long holes which are cut out in cabins, to let in light, 
SCYTALA, in mechanics, a term uſed by ſome 
Iters, for a kind of radius, or ſpoke, ſtanding out from 
de axis of a machine, as an handle or lever to turn it 
wund and work it by, 

XYTALA LACONICA, a ſtratagem or device of the 
xcedemonians, for the ſecret writing of letters to their 
reſpondents, ſo that if they ſhould: chance to be in- 
ecepted, nobody might be able to read them. To this 
nd they had two wooden rollers or cylinders, perfectly 
Ake and equal, one whereof was kept in the city, and 
nother by the perſon to whom the letter was directed. 
bor the letter, a ſkin of very thin parchment was wap- 
Kd round the roller, and thereon was the matter writ- 
a; which done, it was taken off, and ſent away to the 
ay, who upon putting it in the ſame manner upon his 
Mer, found the lines and words in the very ſame diſpo- 
on as when they were firſt written. 

SEA, Mare, in geography, is frequently uſed to ſig- 
uy that vaſt body of water encompaſſing the whole 
ah, more properly called ocean. 

Ya is more properly uſed for a particular part or divi- 
on of the ocean 3 8 from the country it 

or other circumſtances. As the Iriſh Sea, Medi- 
"aan Sea, Baltic Sea, North Sea, Red Sea, &c. 
ſea differs in ſaltneſs in different parts; it is in 
— obſerved, that in the hotteſt climates the water 


eg Breaches, a term uſed by the farmers to expreſs 


k o-lowing of their low lands near the ſea by the 
der. | 


ood in the ſeveral ſorts of ſcurvy, whether alka- | 


the cartilages of the larynx, the broadeſt and biggeſt of 


SEA 


Sea ſalt, moderately uſed, is a great improvement to 
all lands, but too much of it kills all ſors + veyctobles 
except ſuch as nature has intended to Ve among it. i he 
ſea, breaking in upon lands thus, injures them „ rfl ey, 
The owner is to ſtop the breach by which it entered with 
all poſſible diligence, and then trenches and drains mult 
be cut through all parts of the land, to carry the (alt 
water into ſome one low place, from whicu it may be 
emptied by means of an engine; or, if it be (mail in 
quantity, it may be Jaded out by hand over the bank ; or, 
if yet leis, the ſun and winds may draw it away: but, 
in either caſe, the place where it was ſuffered to reſt muſt 
be covered with a large quantity of freſh earth, to take 
off from the too vreat ſaltneſs of the other; and the whole 
land ſhould be plowed for three or four years, to let in 
the rains and air to freſhen it. 

SEAL, Sigil/am, a puncheon, or picce of metal, or 
other matter, uſually either round or oval, whereoa are 
engraven the arms, device, &. of {»me prince, ſtate, 
community, magiſtrate, or private perſon, often with a 
legend or ſubſcription, the impreſſion whereof, in wax, 
ſerves to make acts, inſtruments, &c, authentic. 


Before the time of William the Conqueror, the makers 


of all deeds only ſubſcribed their names, adding the ſign 
of the croſs, and a great number of witneſſes; but that 
monarch, and the nobility, uſed ſeals with meir arms on 
them, which example was afterwards followed by others. 
The colour of the wax wherewith this king's grants were 
ſealed was uſually green, to ſignify that the act con- 
tinued freſh for ever, and of force. 

A ſeal is abſolutely neceſſary in reſpe& of deeds, be- 
cauſe the ſealing of them makes perſons parties thereto, 
and without being ſealed, they are void in law. It is 
held, that if a ſeal be broken off, it will render the dcel 
void, and that where ſeveral are bound in a bond, the 
pulling off the ſeal of one vacates it as to all the reſt, 

The king's great ſeal is that whereby all patents, com- 
miſſions, warrants, &c. coming from the king are ſeakd, 
The keeping hereof is in the hands of the lord high 
chancellor, who is hence denominated lord keeper. In- 
deed there is ſome difference between the lord chancellor 
and lord keeper, not in office, but in the manner of erea- 
tion, the latter being made by the delivery of the great 
ſeal to him by the king, but the former having a patent. 
The king's privy ſeal is a ſeal that is uſually firſt ſet to 
grants that are to paſs the great ſeal. 

SEAL is alſo uſed for the wax or lead, and the im- 
preſſion thereof, affixed to the thing ſealed. 

SEALER, an officer in chancery, appointed by the 
lord chancellor or kegper of the great ſeal, to ſeal the 
writs and inſtruments there made in his preſence. 

SEALING, in architecture, the fixing a piece of 
wood or iron in a wall with plaſter, mortar, cement, 
lead, and other ſolid binding. - For ſtaples, hinges, and 
joints, plaſter is very proper. 

SEALING W Ax, See the article Wax, 

SEAM or SEME of Corn, is a meaſure of eight 
buſhels, 

SEAM / Glaſs, the quantity of one hundred and 
twenty pounds, or twenty-four ſtones, each five pounds 
weight. The ſeam of wood is an horſe load, 

SEAMS, in ſhip-building, the interſtices between 
the planks in a fhip's decks, ſides, or bottom: they are 
filled with a quantity of oakum, or old ropes untwiſted 
and dien aſunder, after which they are covered 
with hot melted pitch, to prevent the entrance of the 
water, 

SEAR CLoTH, or CERE CLOTH, in ſurgery, a form 
of external remedy ſomewhat harder than an unguent, yet 
ſofter than an emplaſter, though it is frequently uſed both 
for the one and the other. The ſear cloth is always 
ſuppoſed to have wax in its compoſition, which diſtin- 
guiſhes and even denominates it. In effect, when a 
liniment or unguent has wax enough in it, it does not 
differ from a ſear- cloth. Sear-cloths are a kind of ſub- 
ſtitutes to friction, and are ſometimes uſed for other 
purpoſes: the belt are compounded of reſolvent drugs, 
as ſaffron, myrrh, and aloes, incorporated with wax and 
gums, as — 5 gum ammoniac, and ſagapenum, 
the whole tempered with wine. 

SEASIN, or SRASING, in a ſhip, the name of a rope 
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antherz : the fruit is a dry globoſe acuminated drupe, 
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ky which the boat rides by the ſhip's fide when in har- 
our, &c. 

SEASONS, in coſmography, certain pottions or 
quarters of the year, diſtinguiſhed by the ſigns which 
the earth then enters, or by the meridian altitudes of the 
ſun, conſequent- on which ate diflerent temperatures of 
the air, different works in tillage, &. Ihe year is 
divided into four ſeaſons, ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and 
winter, The beginnings and endings of each whereof, 
fee under its proper article, SPRING, &c. 

SEAT, in the manege, the poſture or ſituation of a 
horſeman upon the ſaddle. 

SEBESTEN, Cordia, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower is monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped ; the 
tube is patulous, the length of the cup, and the top, is 
divided into four, five, or ſix obtuſe erect ſegments; it 
includes five ſubulated filaments topped with oblong 


* 
2 


covered with the cup, containing a furrowed nut with 
four cells. | 

' The fruit of a ſpecies belonging to this family of 
plants, are brought from Syria and Irre and are uſed 
in medicine: they are moderately cooling and emollient, 
and help to obtund the acrimony of the humours ; they 
are therefore recommended in defluxions, catarrhs, 
ſharpneſs of urine, bilious fevers and coſtiveneſs; but 
in the preſent medical practice are not much in uſe, 

SECALE, Rvr, in botany. See the article Rye. 

SECANT, in geometry, is a line that cuts another, 
or divides it into two parts. See the article Line. 

In trigonometry, the ſecant denotes a right line drawn 
from the center of a circle, which cutting the circum- 
ference, proceeds till it meets with a tangent to the ſame 
circle. 

SECOND, in geometry, chronology, &c. the ſix- 
tieth part of a prime or minute, whether of 'a degree or 
of an hour: it is denoted by two ſmall accents, thus (. 

SECOND, in muſic, one of the muſical intervals; 
being only the difference between any ſound and the 
next neareſt ſound, whether above or below it. See the 
article INTERVAL. | 

SECONDARY, in general, ſomething that acts as | 
ſecond, or in ſubordination to another. 

Secondary circles of the fphere, are circles paſſing 
through the poles of ſome great circle : thus the meridi- 
ans and hour-circles are ſecondaries to the equinoctial. 

There are alſo ſecondaries paſſing through the poles of 
the ecliptic, by means of which all ſtars are referred to 
the ecliptic. | 

SECRETARY, an officer, who, by his maſter's 
orders, writes letters, diſpatches, and other inſtruments, 
which he renders authentic by his ſignet. 

Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds; as, 1. Secretaries of 
ſtate, who are officers that have under their management 
and direction the moſt important affairs of the kingdom, 
and are obliged conſtantly to attend on the king : they 
receive and diſpatch whatever comes to their hands, 
either from the crown, the church, the army, private 
grants, pardons, diſpenſations, &c. as likewiſe petitions 
to the - ſovereign, which, when read, are returned to 
them; all which they diſpatch according to the king's | 
direction. ö | 

2. Secretary of an embaſiy, a perſon attending an 
ambaſſador for writing diſpatches relating to the nego- 
ciation. | 

There is a great difference between the fecretary of 
an embaſly and the ambaſſador's ſecretary ; the laſt being | 
a domeſtic or menial of the ambaſſador, and the firſt a 
ſervant or miniſter of the prince, | 

3. Secretary of war, an officer of the war- office, who 
has two chief clerks under him, the laſt of which is the 
ſecretary's meſſenger, 

There are alſo ſecretaries in moft of the other offices. 

SECRETION, Socretis, in the animal œconomy, 
the ſeparation of ſome fluid mixed with the blood by 
means of the glands. 

In the bodies of animals we obſerve a great number of 
juices of different natures, viz. the lood, lympha, 
ſaliva, flomach- liquor, inteſtinal juices, pancreatic juice, 
bile, urine, &c, and the blood is the general ſource of all, 


| 
a compound of an infinity of different parts or molecule 


| 


| orifices of theſe ducts, but that which it had firſt in 


| 


| 


| 


| Mr. Winſlow thinks-it probable that they had been im 


'> 


it becomes divided into all the little ramifications thereok 


duct, join themſelves to them, and entering the duct 


| formation of the animal, or at the time when the (oli 


carried on to ſuch a length, that in a thing, the pit 
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been greatly enquired into for a century paſt; but 3. 
exceeding minuteneſs of the organs whereby ſecr * 
effected, prevents any regular ſearch, various 8 
have imagined various methods for explaining it 2 
The ancient phyſicians contented themſelves ohl | 
aſſerting certain particular virtues or faculties * 
in the viſcera, whereby they were determined to (. I 
one liquor rather than another. Some of the * 
full of the effects they have obſerved from fermentajio. 
maintain, that there are ferments in the fevera] 2 
by the aid whereof certain kinds of particles 1. 
the blood are ſeparated therefrom, after the ſa 
as we fee in muſt or new wine, from which 
menting, certain parts are detached in form of froth 
Others conſider the glands as kinds of fieves what 
holes having different figures, will only let paſs a 
particles or molecules, whoſe figures reſemble thoſe 
the holes; but the many inconveniencies which * 
theſe ſuppoſitions have to grapple withal, made > 
naturaliſts have recourſe to what is called imbibitic, 
theſe maintain, that beſides the different diameters gf 7 
pores, it is required that the ſeveral parts be altes 
imbued or moiſtened with a liquor like to that th 
to filtre, . 9 
This opinion Winflow adopted; and not fatisfied wir 
conjeQural principles, applied himſeif to experimen, 
in order to inveſtigate the manner wherein ſecretion 
performed, and lays it down thus: it is well known th; 
a piece of brown paper gas is only an aſſemblage 0 
fmall fibres compacted cloſe to each other) havins on 
imbibed oil or water, will never let any other liquor ja 
through it but of the ſame kind with what it is i © 
nated with; all others it ſtops. Now, in the fccretor 
ducts of the glands we find a parallel ſtructure, an aſſem 
blage of fine threads or filaments bound cloſe together 
much as in brown paper, &c. only differently diipoſed 
this plexus then having once imbibed a certain juice 
will not let paſs any of the liquors which arrive at t 


| 
me mange 


bibed : the cauſe of this phænomenon is referred to th 
attraction of coheſion, which is found ſtronger betye: 
the homogeneous than the heterogeneous parts of th 
fame fluid. ; 


As the blood, then, is not a homogeneous liquor, bi 


ſome oily, others mucilaginous, aqueous, faline, ſubtil 
groſs, &c. in its motion along the arteries of the gland 


by which means its velocity is exceedingly abated, a 
the molecules are obliged to go off, one by one, throu 
the narrow paſſage of the artery into the vein, and d 
conſequence to paſs over the orifice of the ſecreto 
ducts of the glands, whoſe down is already tinged wid 
a juice of a certain nature: ſuch of the molecules 
therefore, as are found of the ſame nature with ti 
juice they met withal at the entrance of the ſecreto 


are driven on by others that follow'them, and are 
length driven into the excretory duct. But how theh 
parts ſhould have firſt 'imbibed the particular juices ne 
ceſſary for their reſpective ſecretions, is the queltio 


bued with the juices they were to filtrate at the fi 


parts were framed. 

Kiel accounts for ſecretion from the joint conſidetati 
of the different diameters of the veſſels, the ditiere 
velocity of the blood, the different angles the cu 
make with the arteries, and the different attraction 
the various parts under all theſe different circumltanc 

It is obſerved, that in this theory there is ſomethin 
arbitrary and conjectural; beſides, that the reaſoning | 


ciples whereof are ſo obſcure, the parts or organ 
imperfectly known, and the whole proceſs carried ' 
out of fight, the mind cannot ſafely acquieſce in t. 
| Hales makes it evident from experiments, that u 
| animal ſecretions are not made with the full force 
arterial blood, but more gradually and ſparingly, ſo 


to be carried forward in thoſe very fine vellels by 


The manner in which this ſecretion is performed has 


alternate pulſiye force of the arterial fluid, and * 
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8 r cf the fine ſecerning veſſels, aſſiſted alſo by 
t 

< inceſlant mutually vibrating tate. 

ln this manner, doubtleſs, the plentiful ſecretions are 

dee into the ſtomach and guts, as alſo in the pancreas, 
4 enteric, ſalival, and other glands of the body ; and 
us alſo the perſpiring matter is carried oft; not by the 


Ts orotruſive force of the arterial blood alone, but alſo 
I u the warmth and mutual action of the fluids and ſolids. 
* & the article PERSPIX ATION, &c. 

| kor the uſe, &c. of the animal ſecretions, ſee the 
1 articles ExCRETION and EXCREMENT. 
* SECT, Seeta, a collective term, comprehending al] 
hot ſich as follow the doctrines and opinions of ſome famous 
* ine, philoſopher, &c. ; 
ry The principal ſects among the ancient philoſophers 
* dete the Epicureans, Peripatetics, Academics, Stoics, 
fon WY Prcrbonifts, &c. 8 
* Among the moderns, the Newtonians, Carteſians, 
v. are the principal ones in Europe. N 
** And the Calviniſts, Lutherans, Papiſts, Anabaptiſts, 
Arians, Socinians, Arminians, &c; are the principal 
{ts to be found among modern divines, 
wid SECTION, in general, denotes a part of a divided 
en WY thing, or the thing itſelf. Such, particularly, are the 


{bdiviſons of a chapter; called alſo paragraphs and 
articles : the mark of a ſection is 5. 


* SECTION, in geometry, denotes a fide or ſurface ap- 


e earing of a body or figure cut by another; or the place 
Mo where lines, planes, &c. cut each other. 

- The common ſection of two planes is always a right 
+ WY line ; being the line ſuppoſed to be drawn on one plane 
en by the ſection of the other, or by its entrance into it. 


SECTION of @ Building, in architecture, is the ſame 
with its profile; or a delineation of its heights and 
depths raiſed on a planc, as if the fabric was cut aſunder 
to diſcover its inſide. 

i Conic SECTIONS, in geometry. See Cox and Conic. 
SECTOR, in geometry, is a part of a circle, com- 
veel prchended between two radii and the arch; or it is a 
mixed triangle, formed by two radii and the arch of a 
circle, ? 

SECTOR is alſo a mathematical inſtrument, of great 
ule ve in finding the proportion between quantities of the 
ſame kind, as between lines and lines, ſurfaces and 
12: ſurfaces, &c. for which reaſon the French call it the com- 


erco paſs of proportion. 

a The great advantage of the ſector above commo; 
our ſcales, &c. is, that it is adapted to all radii, and all ſcales. 
ad 8 for, by the line of chords, fines, tangents, &c. on the 
eto ſector, we have lines of ch&:ds, fines, tangents, &c, 
wich 2d-pted to any radius between the length and breadth of 
ue the ſector, when opened. 

1 th Deſcription of the SECTOR, This inftrument conſiſts 


of two equal legs, or rules of braſs, &c riv«ted toge- 
ther, but ſo as to move eaſily on the rivet; on the faces 
of the inſtrument are placed ſeveral lines; the principal 
of which are the line of equal parts, line of chords, line 
of fines, line of tangents, line of ſecants, and line of 
polygons. 
1 im ke line of equal parts, called alſo the line of lines, 
marked L, is a line divided into a 100 equal parts, and, 
where the lenzth of the leg will admit it, each of theſe 
is ſubdivided into halves and quarters. It is found on 
atic ach leg, on the ſame ſide, and the diviſions numbered 
| l, 2, 3, 4, N &c. to 10, which is near the extremity of 


du ach leg, Note, in practice, 1 repreſents either 1, 10, 
on 100, 1000, 100Co, &c. as occaſion requires, in which 
nce aſe, 2, repreſents 2, 20, 200, 2000, 20000, &c. and fo 
thin of the reſt, The line of chords, marked C on each leg, 
no divided after the uſual manner, and numbered 10, o, 
prin P, Kc. to 60. The line of fines, denoted on each leg 
5 the letter 8, is a line of natural ſines, numbered 10, 
d 0 0 30, Kc. to 90. The line of tangents, denoted on 

ach leg by the letter T, is a line of natural tangents, 
1 numbered 10. 20, 30, &c. to 45. Beſides which there 
f 8 another little line of tangents on each leg, commen- 
0 1.54459, and extending to 790, denoted by the letter 2. 
y ne of ſecants, denoted on each leg by the letter /, is a 
trad me of natural ſe 


cants, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. to 75, 


* on mencir g at the center of the inſtrument, but at 
* Vor Ul, Ns. 85. 


tant vibrations; for the animal fluids and ſolids are” 


ſome diſtance therefrom. The line of polygons, denoted 
by the letter P on each leg, is numbered 4, 5, 6, &c. 
to 12, which falls conſiderably ſhort of the center of the 
inſtrument. 

Uſe of the Line of equal Parts on the SECTOR. 

1. To divide a given line into any number of equal 
parts, ſuppoſe ſeven, Take the given line in your com- 
paſſes, and ſetting one foot in à diviſion of equal parts, 
that may be divided by ſeven, for example, 70 whoſe 
ſeventh part is 10, open the ſector till the other point 
falls exactly on 70, in the ſame line on the other leg. In 
this diſpoſition, applying one part of the compaſſes to 10, 
in the ſame line, {hut them till the other fall in 10, in the 
ſame line, on the other leg, and this opening will be the 
ſeventh part of the given Fine. Note, if the line to be 
divided be too long to be applied to the legs of the ſector, 
divide only one half, or one fourth, by 7, and the double 
or quadruple thereof will be the ſeventh part of the 
whole. 

2. To meaſure the lines of the perimeter of + polygon, 
one of which contains a given numbe; of equal parts. 
Take the given line in your compaſſes, an ſet it parallel, 
upon the line of equal parts, to the number on each le 
expreſſing its length. The ſector remaining thus, ſet off 
the length of each of the other lines parallel to the for- 
mer, and the numbers each of them ſalls on, will expreſs 
their lengths. 

3. A right line being given, and the number of parts 
it contains, ſuppoſe 120, to take from it a ſhorter line, 
containing any number of the ſame parts, ſuppoſe 25. 
Take the given line in your. compaſſes, open the ſector 
till the two feet fall on 120 on each leg; then will the 
diſtance between 25 on one leg, and the ſame number 
on the other, give the line required. 

4. To multiply by the line of equal parts on the ſector. 
Take the lateral diſtance from the center of the line to 
the given multiplicator ; open the ſector till you fit that 
lateral diſtance to the parallel of x and 1, or o and 10; 
and keep the ſector in that diſpoſition ; then take in the 
compaſles the parallel diſtance of the multiplicand, which 
diſtance, meaſured laterally on the fame line, will give 
the product required. Thus, ſuppoſe it were required 
to find the product of 8, multiply by 4: take the lateral 
diſtance from the center of the line to 4 in your com- 
paſſes, i. e. place one foot of the compaſles in the begin- 
ning of the diviſions, and extend the other along the 
line to 4. Open the ſector till you fit this lateral diſ- 
tance to the parallel of 1 and 1, or 10 and 10. Then 
take the parallel diſtance of 8, the multiplicand; i. e. 
extend the compaſſes from 8, in this line, on one leg, to 
in the ſame line on the other, and that extent, meaſured 
aterally, will give the product required. 

5. To divide by the line of equal parts on the ſector. 
Extend the compaſles laterally from the beginning of ine 
line to 1, and open the ſector till you fit that extent to 
the parallel of the diviſor; then take the parallel diſtance 
of the dividend, which extent, meaſured-in a lateral di- 
rection, will give the quotient required. Thus ſuppoſe 
it was required to divide 36 by 4; extend the compaſſes 
laterally, the beginning of the line to 1, and fit to that 
extent the parallel of 4, the diviſor; then extend the 
compaſſes parallel, from 30, on one leg to 36 on the 
other, and that extent, meaſured laterally, will give gg 
the quotient required, 

6. To work any proportion by the ſector. Take the 
ſecond term lateral, and, opening the ſector, apply that 
extent parallel in the firſt term, and ſtay the ſector in that 
poſition ; then take the parallel diſtance of the third 
term, which extent, meaſured laterally, gives the fourth 
term required. This is fo eaſy, from what has already 
been ſaid, that it needs no example. 

The Uſe of the Line of Chords on the SECTOR, 

1. To open the ſector ſo as the two lines of chords 
may make an angle or number of degrees, tuppoſe 40. 
Take the diſtance from the joint to 40, the number of 
the degrees propoſed, on the line of chords ; open the 


ſector till the diſtance from O to 60, on each leg, be 


equal to the given diſtance of 40; then with the two 
lines on the ſector form an angle of 40 degrees, as was 
required. : 
2. The ſector being opened, to find the degrees of its 

5 N aparture, 
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aperture. Take the extent from 60 to 60, and lay it off 
on the line of chords from the center; the number 
whereon it terminates will ſhew the degrees, &c. re- 
quired, 

2. To lay off any number of degrees upon the circum- 
ference of a circle. Open the ſector till the diſtance be- 
tween 60 and 60 be equal to the radius of the given cir- 
cle; then take the parallel extent of the chord of the 
number of degrees on each leg of the ſector, and lay it 
off on the circumferences of the given circle. Hence 
any 2 polygon may be eaſily inſcribed in a given 
circle, | 

Uſe of the Line of Polygons en the Sxcrox. 

1. To inſcribe a regular polygon to a given circle. 
Take the ſemi-diameter of the given circle in the com- 
paſles, and adjuſt it to the number 6, on the line of poly- 
gons, on each leg of the ſector: then, the ſector remain- 
ing thus opened, take the diſtance of the two equal num- 
bers, exprefling the number of ſides the polygon is to 
have; e. gr. the diſtance from 5 to 5 for a pentagon, 
from 7 to 7 for a heptagon, &c. Theſe diſtances carried 
about the circumference of the circle, will divide it into 
fo man * parts. 

2. To eſcribe a regular polygon, e. gr. a pentagon, 
on a given right line. Take the length of the line in 
the compaſſes, and apply it to the extent of the number 
5, 5, on the lines of polygons. The ſector thus opened, 
upon the ſame lines, take the extent, from 6 to 6; this 
will be the ſemi-diameter of the circle the polygon is to 
be inſcribed in. If, then, with this diſtance, from the 
ends of the given line, you deſcribe two arches of a cir- 
cle, their interſection will be the center of the circle. 

3. On a right line, to deſcribe an iſoſceles triangle, 
having the angle at the baſe double that at the vertex. 
Open the ſector, till the ends of the given line fall on 10 
and 10 on each leg; then take the diſtance from 6 to 6. 
This will be the length of the two equal fides of the 
triangle. | 

Uſe of the Lines of Sines, Tangent, and Secants on the 

SECTOR, 

By the ſeveral lines diſpoſed in the ſector, we have 
fcales to ſeveral radiuſes; ſo that having a length or ra- 
dius given, not exceeding the length of the ſector when 
opened, we find the chord, fine, &c. thereto, e. gr. Sup- 
poſe the chord, fine, or tangent, of 10 degrees, to a radius 
of 3 inches, required; make 3 inches the aperture, be- 
tween 60 and 60, on the lines of chords of the two legs; 
then will the ſame extent reach from 45 to 45 on the line 
of tangents, and from 9o to go on the line of the fines 
on the other ſide; ſo that to whatever radius the line of 
chords is ſet, to the ſame are all the others ſet. In this 
diſpoſition, therefore, if the aperture between 10 and 10, 
on the lines of chords, be taken with the compaſſes, it 
will give the chord of 10 degrees. If the aperture of 


10 and 10 be in like manner taken on the lines of fines, 


it will be the ſine of 10 degrees. Laſtly, if the aperture 
of to and 10 be in like manner taken on the lines of tan- 
gents, it gives the tangent of 10 degrees. 

If the chord, or tangent, of 70 degrees was required; 
for the chord, the aperture of half the arch, viz, 35, muſt 
be taken, as before; which diſtance, repeated twice, 
gives the chord of 70 degrees. To find the tangent of 
70 degrees to the ſame radius, the ſmall line of tangents 
muſt be uſed, the other only reaching to 45 : making, 
therefore, 3 inches the aperture between 45 and 45 on 
the ſmall line; the extent between 70 and 70 degrees 
on the ſame, will be the tangent of 70 degrees to 3 inches 
radius. 

To find the ſecant of an arch, make the given radius 
the aperture between © and © on the line of ſecants: then 
will the aperture of 10 and 10, or 70 and 70, on the faid 
lines, give the tangent of 10“, or 70. 

If the converſe of any of theſe things were required; 
that is, if the radius be required, to which' a given line 
is the ſine, tangent, or ſecant, it is but making the given 
line, if a chord, the aperture on the line of chords, be- 
tween 10 and 10, and then the ſector will ſtand at the 
radius required; that is, the aperture between 60 and 60, 
on the ſaid line, is the radius. If the given line were a 
ſine, tangent, or ſecant, it is but making it the aperture 

the given number of degrees; then will the diſtance of 


— 


| 


9 and go on the ſines, of 45 and 45 on the 
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t 
o and © on the ſecants, be the radius. ngen, o 
SECULAR, ſomething that is temporal 
ſenſe the word ftands oppoſed to eccleſiaſtic 
2 ſecular power, ſecular juriſdiction, &c. 
ecular is more peculiarly uſed for a perf; | ol 
at liberty in the world, not ſhut up in * — live 


„ In Which 


alter, Nor 


bound by vows or ſubjected to the particular rules of - 
— 2 j = which ſenſe it ſtands es . 
to regular. omi is divided ; * x 
— 5 rail 10 is divided into leculat co 
SECULAR Games, Ludi Seculares, in antiquity, (1, * 
games held among the Romans once in an age. Tus - 
games laſted three days and as many nights, durin whi , be 
time ſacrifices were performed, theatrical ſnews extibing 
with combats, ſports, &c. in the circus: The occaſ k 7 
of theſe games, according to Valerius Maximus * i 
ſtop the progreſs of a plague, The firſt whs had ur " 
celebrated at Rome was V alerins Publicola, the fir N 8 
ſul created after the expulſion of the kings, The oe 
monies ta be obſerved therein were found preſcribed 1 = 
one of the books of the Sibyls, At the time of the ds - 
bration of the ſecular games, heralds were ſent throush.. 
out all the empire, to intimate that every one micht cane + 
and ſee thoſe ſolemnities which he never yet had ſeen, * 
nor was ever to ſee again. Authors are not agreed as He 
the number of years. wherein theſe games were returne! 7 
partly becauſe the quantity of an age or ſeculum, ao: 


the ancients, is not known, and partly on other accounts 
ſome will have it that thay were held every hundred years FF! 
and that the ſeculum or age was our century. a , 

SECULAR Poem, Carmen Se:ulare, a poem ſung or te- 
hearſed at the ſecular games, of which kind we have a 
very fine piece among the works of Horace, being a th 
ſapphic ode at the end of. his epodes. | 

SECULARIZATION, the act of converting a tegu- 
lar perſon, place, or benefice, into a ſecular one. ke 

SECUNDINES, Fecunding, aſter Pirib, in anatomy, th 
the ſeveral coats or membranes wherein the fetus i; 
wrapped up in the mother's womb, as the chorion and 
amnios, with the placenta, &c. 

SEDANTIA, ſedative medicines, in pharmacy, ſuch 
medicines as are poſſeſſed of a power not only of com- * 
poſing, checking, and allaying the exhorbitant and it- 
regular motions of the ſolids and fluids, but alſo of allevi 
ating and reſolving the painful ſpaſmodic ſtructures of 
the parts. 

As the effects of theſe medicines are very extenſive, we 
may juſtly include in thcir number paregorics, which not 
only relax and gently ſooth the rigid fibres, but alſo ob- 
tund the acrimony of the juices; anodynes, which alle- 
viate the violence of racking pains; antiſpaſmodics, 
which mitigate and remove the ſpaſmodic ſtruQtures of 
the parts; antiepileptics, which check convulſive motions; B 
hypnotics, which procure fleep ; and narcotics, which 
induce a conſiderable ſtupor of the ſenſes and torpor of 
all the motions of the body. 

SE DEFENDENDO, in law, a plea uſed for him 
that is charged with the death of another, by alledging 
that he was under a neceſſity of doing what he did in his 
own defence; as that the other aſſaulted him in fuch 2 
manner, that if he had not done what he did, he mul 
have been in hazard of his own life. But here the 
— muſt appear ſo great, as to be inevitable. Any 
perſon in his juſt defence may kill others for the ſafety 
of his life z though if malice be colowed under a pretenceæ 
of neceſſity, or one kill another before he is under a fe- 
ceflity of ſo doing, the fame may be either murder © 


manflaughter by our law. p 
Where two perſons ſuddenly fall out, and one of then, 0 
being attacked, flies to the wall, or any unpaſlable place, fl 
as far as he can, in order to ſave his life, but being itt D. 
purſued, kills the perſon that attacked him; this killing, f 
as well as others in the like caſes, is ſe defendenco. 0 
In ſe defendendo, though the affair juſtifies the kills t 
to have been in his own defence, he is nevertheit p 
obliged to ſue out his pardon from the lord chancelio, 
which of courſe is granted him, but yet his goods 10 ö 
chattels become forfeited to the king. It is laid, ow 8 
ever, that upon the ſpecial matter found, be may 5 p 


diſmiſſed without any forfeiture, &. SEDIMENT, 


SEE 


SEDIMENT), the ſettlement or dregs of any thing, 
that groſs heavy part of a fluid body which, upon 
1 „ finks to the bottom of the veſſel, 
PR, Spar, the high prieſt of the ſect of Ali 
dong the Perſians. 
. SF DUM, houſe leek, in botany, a genus of plants, 
hoſe flower conſiſts of five plane, lanceolated, pointed 
22 with five nectaria, each being a ſmall emarginated 
e, and inſerted on the back of the germen; the fruit 
ſilt of five erecto- patent, acuminated, compreſſed 


capſules, emarginated at the baſe, and opening from top 
mn bottom ; the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. This 
ese -nus includes the orpine and ſtone-crop. 
ich , The common houſe-leek grows on the tops of old walls 
ed, ind houſes, it is evergreen, flowers in July, and the 
hon alk withers in autumn. This plant is ſaid to be cool- 
3to ne, cleanſing, and aſtringent; and ſome give four 
ien ences of the juice to cure intermittent fevers, when 
on- there is no cold fit: and the leaves are ſometimes uſed 
ele- externally to cure the piles, but it muſt be done with 
in ion. 
ele- ED, emen, in phyſiology, a ſubſtance prepared by 
2h- nature, for the reproduction and conſervation of the ſpecies, 
me both in animals and plants. ; 
en, The ſeed of animals, and particularly of mankind, is 
to 2 whitiſh fluid, ſecreted from the blood in the teſtes. 
ed, It is the thickeſt and moſt elaborated of all the hu- 
0g mours in the human body; and by a chemical analyſis, 
its; z found to conſiſt almoſt entirely of oil and volatile ſalts 


ats, blended with a little phlegm. 
The ſeminal liquor, however, ſuch as emitted for uſe, 


re- ig mixture of the true ſemen with the liquors of the 
ve a proſtate, and other glands of the penis; all which, in 
3 3 the a& of coition, are poured at the ſame time into the 

common canal of the urethra, either from the glands 
Zu- where they are ſecreted, or the reſervoirs where they are 


kept; and being there blended together, are injected into 
my, the uterus. 
$ is Szep of Vegetables, is their laſt product whereby the 
and ſpecies are propagated ; being frequently the fruit of 
2 plant, but ſometimes only a part included in the fruit. 


uch Every ſeed conſiſts of an embryo- plant, called plantula- 
er ſeminalis, with its covers. | 
E The embryo, which is the whole future plant in 
evi miniature, is called the germ or bud; and is rooted in 
s of the cotyledon or placenta, which makes its involucrum 
or cover, The cotyledon is always double; and in the 
Io middle, and common center of the two, is a point or 
(0G ſpeck, viz. the embryo plantule, which being acted on 
d- the warmth of the ſun and of the earth, begins to 
lle protrude its radicle or root downwards, and its bud up- 
Cs, wards; and as the requiſite heat continues, it draws 
s of nouriſhment by the root, and ſo continues to unfold itſelf 
my and grow. 
zich The two placentulæ or cotyledons of a ſeed, are, as 
r of it were, a caſe to the little embryo plant, covering it up, 
ba and ſheltering it from injuries, and feeding it from their 


own proper ſubſtance ; which the plantule receives and 

ng draws to itſelf by an infinite number of little filaments, 
which it ſends in the body of the placenta. 

The cotyledons, for the moſt part, abound with a 

alam diſpoſed in proper cells; and this ſeems to be oil 

brought to its greateſt perfection, while it remains tumid, 

\ny and * in theſe repoſitories : one part of the compo- 


* ftion of this balſam is oily and tenacious, and ſerves to 
NCe defend the embryo from any extraneous moiſture ; and, 
= by its viſcidity, to er and retain the fine, pure, 
2. Volatile ſpirit, which is the ultimate production of the 
5 plant, This oil is never obſerved to enter into the veſſels 
= of the embryo, which are too fine to admit ſo thick a 


fuid. The ſpirit, however, being quickened by an active 
power, may poſſibly breathe a vital principle into the 
55 lüces that nouriſh the embryo, and ſtamp upon it the 
. character that diſtinguiſhes the family; after which every 
— is changed into the proper nature of that particular 

ant. | 

Now, when the ſeed is committed to the earth, the 
Placenta ſtill adheres to the embryo for ſome time, and 
dars it from the acceſs of noxious colds, &c. and even 
Prepares and purifies the cruder juice the young plant is 
receive from the earth, by ſtraining it through its own 


SEE 


body, This it continues to do till the embryo plant, 
being a little enured to its new element, and its root 
tolerably fixed in the ground, and fit to abſorb the juice 
thereof, it then periſhes, and the plant may be faid to 
be delivered; ſo that nature obſerves the lame method 
in plants contained in fruits, as in animals in the mo- 
ther's womb, 

Many ſorts of ſeeds will continue good for ſeveral 
years, and retain their vegetative faculty; whereas 
others will not grow after they are one year old; this 
difference is in a great meaſure owing to their abounding 
more or leſs with oil, as alſo to the nature of the oil, 
and the texture of the outward covering. 

All ſeeds require ſome ſhare of freth air, to keep the 
germen in a healthy ſtate; and where the air is ablo- 
lutely excluded, the vegetative quality of the feeds will 
ſoon be loſt. But feeds will be longeit of all preſerved 
in the earth, provided they are buried fo deep as to be 
beyond the influence of the ſun and ſhowers ; ſince they 
have been found to lie thus buried twenty or thirty years, 
and yet vegetate as well as new ſeeds, How the vege- 
tative life is fo long preſerved, by burying them ſo deep 
in the ground, is very difficult to explain; but as the 
fact is very well known, it accounts for the production 
of plants out of earth, taken from the bottom of vaults; 
houſes, &c. 

In the common method of ſowing ſeeds, there are 
many kinds which require to be ſown ſoon after they 
are ripe; and there are many others which lie in the 
ground a year, fometimes two or three years, beſore the 
plants come up: hence when ſeeds brought from diſtant 
countries are ſown, the ground ſhould not be diſturbed, 
x leaſt for two years, for fear of deſtroying the young 
plants, 

As to the method of preſerving ſeeds, the dry kinds 
are beſt kept in their pods or outer coverings; but the 
ſeeds of all foft fruits, as cucumbers, melons, &c, muſt 
be cleanſed from the pulp and mucilage which ſurround 
them, otherwiſe the rotting of theſe parts will corrupt 
the ſeeds, 

When ſeeds are gathered, it ſhould always be done 
in dry weather; and then they ſhould be hung up in 
bags in a dry room, ſo as not to deprive them of air. 

Diſpenfathr writers divide the feeds uſed in medicine 
into four clafles: 1. The four greater hot ſeeds, viz. of 
anniſeed, fennel, carraway, and cummin. 2. The four 
leſſer hot ſeeds, viz, of biſhops-weed, ſtone- parſley, 
ſmallage, and wild carrot, 3. The four greater cold 
ſeeds, viz. cucumber, cucurbit, citruls, and melons. 
4. The four leſſer cold ſeeds, viz. endive, ſcariola, 
lettuce, and purſlain, ; | 

But beſides theſe, there are many other ſeeds pre- 
ſcribed for their medicinal virtues ; as thoſe of coriander, 
dill, thlaſpi, muſtard, linſeed, fœnugreek, carthamus, 
navew, ricinus, ſorrel, pſyllium, ſtaveſacre, &c. 

Change of SEED. Seed- Wheat ſhould be brought from 
the crop on a ſtrong clay land, whatever kind of land it 
is to be ſowed upon. A white clay is a good change for 
a red clay, and a red clay for a white; but whatever 
the land be, from which the ſeed is taken, it may be 
infected, if that be not changed there the preceding 
year; and then there may be danger, though it be had 
from ever ſo proper a land. It is a rule among the 
farmers, never to buy ſeed-wheat from a ſandy foil ; 
they expreſs their diſlike of this by the coarſe rhyme, 
Sand is a change for no land. 

SEEDLINGS, among gardeners, are young plants 
which have not been tranſplanted from the beds where 
they were ſown : it is allo a term uſed to diſtinguiſh 
plants raiſed of the feeds from thoſe of the fame kinds 
which have been propagated by layers, cuttings, &c. 

SEEDY, in the brandy trade, a term uſed by the 
dealers, to denote a fault that is found in ſeveral parcels 
of French brandy, which renders them unſaleable. The 
French ſuppoſe that theſe brandies obtain the flavour 
which they expreſs by this name, from weeds that grow 
among the vines from whence the wine of which this 
brandy is made was preſſed. However it be, the thing 
is evident, and the taſte not of any one kind, ſome taſt- 
ing ſtrongly of anniſeed, ſome of carraway ſeed, and 
ſome others of the ſtrong flavoured ſeeds of plants. "The 
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buſineſs of rectification of ſpirits, Dr. Shaw obſerves, 
is very little underſtood abroad, though much practiſed 
with us; and there is no doubt but that the ſame means 
which we uſe to rectify malt ſpirits, would alſo ſerve to 
purify theſe brandies. 
SEEING, the act of perceiving objects by the organ 
of ſight; or it is the ſenſe we have of external objects 
by means of the eye. See the article SIGHT. 
SEELING, in the manege; a horſe is ſaid to feel 
when he begins to have white eye-brows, that is, when 
there grows on that part about the breadth of a farthing 


of white hairs, mixed with thoſe of his natural colour, 
t is ſaid, that a horſe, 


which is a mark of old age. 
never ſeels till he is fourteen years old, and always does 


before he is ſixteen years. The ide ſorrel, and black, | 


ſooner ſeel than any other. Horſe- jockies uſually pull 
out thoſe hairs with pincers; but if there be ſo many, 
that it cannot be done without making the horle look 
bald and ugly, then they colour their eye-brows, that 
they may not appear old. 

SEELING, at fea, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe nearly with 
heeling : when a ſhip lies down conſtantly, or ſteadily 
on one ſide, the ſeamen ſay, ſhe heels; and they call it 
ſecling when ſhe tumbles violently and ſuddenly, by rea- 
ſon of the ſea forſaking her, as they call it; that is, the 
waves leaving her for a time in a bowling ſea, When a 
ſhip thus tumbles to leeward, they call it leeſcel; and in 
this there is not much danger, even in a ſtorm, becauſe 
the ſea will eaſily right her up again; but if ſhe rowls 
or ſeels to windward, there is fear of her coming over 
too ſhort or ſuddenly, and ſo having the ſea break right 
into her, be either foundered, or have ſome of her upper 
works carried away. 


SEGMENT of a Circle, in geometry, that part of | 


the circle contained between a chord and an arch of the 
ſame circle, See the article CiRCLE, | 

SEGMENT of a Sphere, is a part of a-ſphere terminated 
by a portion of its ſurface, and a plane which cuts it off, 
paſſing ſomewhere out of the center; being more pro- 
py called the ſection of a ſphere. 

he baſe of ſuch a ſegment, it is evident, is always 

a circle for finding the ſolid contents of the ſegment of 
a ſphere. 

SEGMENT is ſometimes alſo extended to the parts of 
the ellipſes, and other curvilinear figures. 

SEGMOIDAL V aLves, in anatomy, little valves of 
the pulmonary artery, thus called from their reſembling 
2 of circles, but more uſually called ſemi- lunar 
valves. | 

SEGUIERI, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower hath no corolla, but conſiſts in a pentaphyllous 
patent cup, which is coloured and perſiſtent, and con- 
tains a great number of capillary patent filaments, ter- 
minated with oblong antheræ; the fruit is an oblong 
capſule, having one cell, and containing a ſmooth ſeed 
of the ſame form. | 

SEIGNIORY, Dominium, in our law, is uſed for a 
manor or lordſhip of a ſeigneur, or lord of the fee or 
manor. | 

SEIGNORAGE, ſignifies the right, or due belong- 
ing to a ſeigneur, or lord; but it is particularly uſed 
for a duty belonging to the prince, for the coining of 
money; called alſo coinage, which, under our ancient 
kings, was five ſhillings for every pound of gold brought 
in the maſs to be coined, and a ſhilling for every pound 
weight of ſilver. At preſent the king claims no ſeigno- 
rage at all, but the ſubject has his money coined at the 


public expence ; nor has the king any advantage there - 


from, but what he has from the alloy, 
SEISIN, in law, ſignifies poſſeſſion. 

Seiſin is divided into that in deed or in fact, and that 
in law; a ſeiſin in deed is where a poſſeſſion is actually 
taken; but a ſeiſin in law is, where lands deſcend, and 
the party has not entered thereon ; or in other words, it 
is, where a perſon has a right to lands, &c. and is by 
wrong diſſeiſed of them. | 

SEIZE, SzAzr, or SEASE, in the ſea- language, is to 
make faſt, or bind, particularly to faſten two ropes toge- 
ther with rope-yarn. The ſeizing of a boat is a rope 
tied to a ring, or little chain in the foreſhip of the boat, 
by which means it is faſtened to the fide of the ſhip. 


| 


SEM 


SEIZURE, in commerce, an arreſt of ſome 
chandize, moveable, or other matter, either in — 
quence of ſome law, or of ſome expreſs order * 
ſovereign. Contraband goods, thoſe fraudulently en = 
or landed without entering at all, or at Wrong places. 
are ſubject to ſeizure, In ſeizures, among us, Ave. 
goes to the informer, and the other half to the kin | 

SELAGO, in botany. a plant which grows — 
at the Cape of Good Hope; it has flender ligne 
ſtalks, which grow ſeven or eight feet in length, ſendi 5 
out many flender branches, which are furniſhed vie 
ſhort, linear hairy leaves, which grow in cluſters. 
flowers are produced in umbels at the top of the Ralk 
the general umbel being compoſed of a multiplicit 5 
ſmall umbels; they are monopetalous and of a Oo 
colour, they have no pericarpium; but the ſeed, which 
is ſingle and roundiſh, is involved in the corolla. 

SELENDERS, in the manege, are chaps, or manoy 
ſores, in the bending of a horſe's hough, as the malan. 
ders are in the knees, crit | | 

SELENOGRAPHY, a , branch of coſmography 
which deſcribes the moon and all the parts and appear. 
ances thereof, as geography does thoſe of the earth, 

SELEUCIDA, in chronology. Ara of the Seley. 
cidz, or the Syro- Macedonian #ra, is a computation of 
time, commencing from the eſtabliſhment of the Seleu- 
cid, a race of Greek kings, who reigned as ſucceſſors 
of Alexander the Great, in Syria, as the Ptolemies did 
in Egypt. This ara we find expreſſed in the book of the 
Maccabees, and on a great number of Greek medal; 
ſtruck by the cities of Syria, &c. The rabbins call it 
the æra of contracts; and the Arabs, therik dilkarnain 
that is, the era of the two horns. According to the 
beit accounts, the firtt year of this #ra falls in the 
30 I 2 Chriſt, being twelve years after Alexander" 

eatn., 

SELINUM, in botany, a genus of. umbelliferous 
plants, the general corolla whereof is uniform; the 
flowers conſiſt each of five unequal, inflexed, heart- 
ſhaped petals, with five capillary filaments, topped with 
roundiſh antheræ; there is no pericarpium, but the fruit 
is of an elliptic, oblong, compieſſed, and plane figure, 
channeled on each fide, in the middle, and part= 
ing in two ſeeds, which are edged with membranes on 
their ſides. | 

SELL, in building, is of two kinds, viz. ground- 
ſell, which denotes the loweſt piece of timber in a tim- 
ber-building, and that on which the whole ſuperſtruc- 
ture is raiſed : and the window ſell, called alſo window- 
ſoil, is the bottom piece in a window frame. | 

SEMET'S, SUMMETS,. or SUMMITSs, in botany, the 
ſame with the antheræ. See the article AXTHERA, 

SEMI, a word borrowed from the Latin, ſignifying 
half, but only uſed in compoſition with other words, as 
in the following articles. 

SEMI-ARIANS, in church hiſtory, a branch of the an- 
cient Arians, conſiſting of ſuch as in appearance con- 
demned the errors of that hereſiarch, but yet acquieſced 
in ſome of the principles thereof, only palliating and con- 
cealing them under ſofter and more moderate terms. 
They would not allow, with the catholics, that the Son 
was homoouſios, i. e. of the ſame ſubſtance, but ho- 
moiouſios, i. e. of a like ſubſtance, with the Father; and 
thus, though, in expreſſion, they differed from the ortho- 
doxy in a ſingle letter only, yet, in effect, they denied 
the divinity of Jeſus Chriit, and placed him in the ran 
of creatures, 

Semi-CincLE, in geometry, half a circle, or that 
figure comprehended between the diameter of a circle 
and half the circumference, 

SEMI-CIRCLE, is alſo a ſurveying inſtrument, conſiſt- 
ing of a ſemi circular limb as FIG (Plate LXXæXI. 
fig. 4.) divided into 180 degrees, and ſometimes ſubdi- 
vided into minutes. This limb is ſubtended by ihe dia- 
meter FG, at the extremities whereof are erected two 
ſights. In the center of the ſemi- circle is fixed a box 
and needle, and on the ſame center is fixed a moveable 
index, carrying two ſights, as H, I. The who's 1 
mounted on a iiaff with a ball and ſocket, This inttu- 
ment is only half a theodolite, and its uſe nearly the 


lame. 
SEMI» 


SEN 


2d co diltin uiſh the ſeveral members of ſentences from 
U 
* -N other. 


t is marked thus (3). See PoINTING, 
"$+211-CUPL1UM, a half-bath, in which the parts below 
the navel only ue immerſed. . ; 

ori DIAMETER, the ſame with radius, or a right 
tne drawn from the center of a circle or ſphere to its 
circumference. ; | 
o:111-DIAPENTE, in muſic, a falſe or defective fifth, 
called by the [talians falſa quinta. 
$8x11-DIAPASON, a detective, octave ; or that leſſoned 
by a ſemi-tone. 
'$:x11-DIATESSARON, a defective or falſe fourth. 
deu-Luxakx Valves, the ſame with SEGMoIDAL 
Valves, which ſee. J ö * 
SEMINAL, ſpermatic, or ſomething belonging to the 


f EMINALIS Capfula, in botany, the ſeed-bag or 
huſks that contain the ſeed of any plant. 

Sr MINATION, in agriculture, &c. the act of ſow- 
1 or ſhedding feed, particularly that of vegetables. 

112 . 8 

SEUI NERVOSUSs, half nervous, in anatomy, a 
muſcle that ariſeth from the protuberance of the iſchium, 
ind is inſerted by a round tendon into the internal part 
of the epiphyſis of the tibia, and helps to bend the leg, 

SEMI-ORDINATES, the halt of the ordinates or 

icates. 
Ei-QUARTILE, an aſpect of the planets, when 
vant from each other 45, or one ſiun and a half, 

st MI-QUAVER,. in muſic, the half of the quaver. 

SEM: QUINTILE, an aſpect of the planets, when 
it the diſtance of 369 from each other. 

SEMI-SEXT I E, an aſpeR added by Kepler, where- 
in the planets are 30%, or one twelfth part of a circle 
from each other. : 

SEMISPINALIS, or SEMisrisosus, in anatomy, 
one of the extenſor muſcles of the back and loins, has 
+ origin from the os ſacrum and vertebræ of the loins, 
nd its termination at the upper vertebræ of the thorax, 
eſpecially at the ſpinoſe apophyſes ; it coheres very firmly 
the longiffimus dorſi and ſacro Jumbaris, the other two 
extenſors of the back and loins. 

SEMITA LumMiNnoO8A, a name given to a lucid tract 
in the heavens, which may be ſeen about ſix o'clock at 
debt, a little before the vernal equinox, extending 
fom the weſtern edge of the horizon up towards the 
leiades. 

4 Caffini thinks this phenomenon ariſes from a vaſt 
number of ſmall planets encompaſſing the ſun, which 
zives this light from reflection. 

SEMPERVIVUM, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe corolla conſiſts of fix or twelve oblong, lanceolated, 
rute, concave petals, a little larger than the cup: the 
fruit conſiſts of twelve oblong, compreſſed, ſhort cap- 
fules, placed in an orbicular order, pointed outwards, 
opening within, and containing a number of roundiſh 
Imall ſeeds. 

This genus comprehends the African tree-houſe- leck, 
a variety of which, with ſtriped leaves, is a very beauti- 
ful plant ; it is propagated by cuttings in the ſummer 
months, and requires a hot-houſe in winter for its pre- 
mation; but being very ſucculent, it ſhould have but 
Ittle water given, left it ſhould rot, which it is apt to do 
when it has too much moiſture. 

SENA, in pharmacy, &c. a leaf brought to us dried 
nd picked off the ſtalks, but often with many of the 
moments of the ſtalks, and even the ſeed veſſels of the 
wee among it, It is of an oblong figure, broadeſt in the 
idle, and terminating in a ſharp point at the end op- 
Polite to where it grows to the ſtalk; it is ſomewhat 
tick and flattiſh, of a pale green colour, with ſomewhat 
& 2 yellowiſh caſt, and of a firm texture. Its ſmell is 
kintiſh but not diſagreeable, its taſte ſubacid, bitreriſh, 
Ind nauſeous, We have two kinds of ſena, the Alex- 
Wdrian and that of T ripoly;; theſe are eaſily diſtin- 
5 by the Tripoly kind having more obtuſe points, 

nz allo larger, of a finer green, and ſomewhat rough 
. the touch. We alſo ſometimes meet with a third 
4% which is the Mocha ſena; this is diſtinguiſhed by 
* af being narrower, longer, and ſharper-pointed than 
enn the Alexandrian kind; and finally we ſometimes 
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sem-Cotr ox, in grammar, one of the points or ſtops || 


| 


meet with the Italian ſena ; this is eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from all the reſt by the leaf being large, broad, and 
rounded at the end, and having the ribs ſtanding high 
upon it; all theſe three kinds are greatly inferior in vir- 
tue to the Alexandrian, which ſhould always therefore 
be choſen, 

The firſt care in the buying it is to be aſſured from 
the ſhape of the leaf that it is of this kind, an it muſt 
then be ſeen that it be freſh and of a good ſmell, (oft to 
the touch and cleared from #alks. | ne leaves ought 
alſo to be entire and of yellowiſh grcen colour, not 
ſpotted with black ; and finally on infuſion it ſhould give 
a light colour to water. 

he pods that come over among the leaves of ſena are 
alſo uſed by ſome in medicine; they ate ſaid to be pre- 
ferable even to the leaves themſclves ; they are mem- 
branaceous, flat ſeed veſſels, of an oblong, conſiderably 
broad, and crooked figure, and of a duſky green colour 
they contain flatted ſeeds of a deep blackiſh colour in 
ſome, and paler in others, according to the different ma- 
turity of the different drying. 

The antient Greeks and Romans were wholly unae— 
quainted with ſena; it has been imagined by ſome in- 
deed, that Dioſcorides and Galen knew it, becauſe M-ſue 
quotes Galen in ſpeaking of his decoction of ſena; but 
we find no mention of it in Galen; and this is not the 
only place in which the Arabians have quoted the old 
Greeks falſly. Ruellius is for having ſena known very 
early indeed to them, and ſuppoſes the colutea of The- 
ophraſtus to be it. But Matthiolus has fully convinced 
the world of the error of this. The Arabians were the 
firſt who brought it into uſe; and we find Averrhoes 
plainly telling us of it, as a drug new at his time and 
wholly unknown to the Greeks. Serapio is the firſt au- 
thor in whom we find its name, and after him the reſt of 
the Arabians had it: among the latter Greeks, Auctua- 
rius is the firſt who names it. 

The ſhrub which produces the true Alexandrian ſena, 
which is the only kind which ought to be uſed in the ſhops, 
is one of the decandria monogynia of Linnæus, and one 
of the frutices ſiliquoſæ flore uniformi of Mr. Ray. It is 
deſcribed by the botanical autho!s under the name of 
ſena, ſena orientalis, and ſena Alexandrina, foliis acutis. 
It is a ſmall ſhrub, ſeidom growing to more than fix or 
ſeven feet high; its twigs are ns and long, and from 
them there grow alternately pinnated leaves, each conſiſt- 
ing of four, five, or fix pairs of pinnæ or ſingle leaves of 
the figure deſcribed above. There is no odd leaf at the 
pinnz ; the flowers are yellow veined with purple, and 
ſtand in long ſeries at the tops of the branches; the fruit 
is the flat crouked pod above deſcribed. It is propagated 
for uſe in many parts of Perſia, Syria, and Arabia, The 
great mart for it is however in /Egypt, and moſt of 
what we have is brought to us immediately from Alex- 
andria. 

Sena chemically analyſed yields an alkaline phlegm of 
an urinous ſmell, to the weight of ; part of the whole, 
After this there comes over an acid phlegm, in quantity 
equal to about 3 of the former; or, if the fire be urged 
too violent under the rctort, theſe will come promiſcu- 
ouſly together. After this it will yield a thick diſagree- 


able oil at the rate of about one ounce and a half from 


the pound, and a ſmall quantity of volatile alkaline ſalt in 
a dry form; this, however, is not more than about four- 
teen grains from the pound, The remainder in the rc- 
tort calcined and lixiviated yields a fixed alkaline ſalt, in 
the quantity of about two drachms from the pound, 
Sena yields by water alone an extract that has all the 
virtues of the leaf itſelf, and purges in particular very 
briſkly. 

Sena, in whatever form, is one of the beſt purges, It 
is apt however to gripe, if given without correctives 
thoſe moſt in uſe for this purpoſe are coriander, aniſeed, 
ginger, raiſins, and ſalt of tartar, "Theſe are occaſionally 
added to the infuſion according to the nature of the caſe 
and circumſtances of the patient; but there is no correc - 
tive ſo effectual as the diluting it with a large quantity 
of the 1:quid its infuſion is taken in. Inſtead of a doſe of 
it, being confined to two or three ounces of liquor, if it 
be given in a quart, and a large quantity of broth or ſome 
other fatty liquor drank after it, it hardly gripes at all. 
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This, and the method of correcting it by the alkaline 
ſalts, are the only proper ones, becauſe they leave it its 
full force as a purgative, and indeed rather add to it than 
otherwiſe, The others, at the ſame time that they pre- 
vent its griping, abate its effects. Wherever there is 
inflammation in the caſe, ſena is to be avoided as a purge ; 
in hæmorrhages and diſorders of the breaſt it is never to 
be given, in ail other caſes it is a ſafe and excellent ca- 
thartic. | 

The pods of ſena are obſerved to gripe the patient lefs 
than the leaves, but then they alſo purge much leſs ; they 

require to be given in a much larger doſe, and then ope- 
rate but very languidly. It is ſometimes given in powder, 
but the doſe is large, two ſcruples or a drachm being ne- 
ceſſary; and it purges more diſagreeably and always with 
more griping than when given in mien, which is now 
the univerſal way, The cuſtom was to boil it one while, 
but we have found that this renders the dofe much more 
nauſeous, and yet its purgative virtue leſs. An infuſion 
in water made boiling hot, and in that ſtate poured on 
it and ſuffered to remain, while warm, is found vaſtly 
N N The taſte of ſena is diſagreeable in whatever 
orm it is given, but this is much taken off by mixing the 
leaves of the common water betony, or more properly 
water figwort, the ſcrophularia aquatica, with it in in- 
fuſion. This corrective was difcovered in the Braſils, 
and the leaves of the plant, cut ſmall, were ſent over to 
France as a great ſecret under the name of ſquetaia; but 
Mr. Marchand found out that they were no other than 
the leaves of this common plant. 

The extract of ſena purges more brifkly than the 
leaves, either in ſubſtance or infuſion ; but it alſo gripes 
more, 'T he common form of giving it is in the ellen 
which the late College Diſpenſatory orders to be made 
occaſionally two ways, ſimply, and with juice of lemon, 
and the peel of the ſame fruit. 

SENATE, Senatut, an aſſembly, or council of ſena- 
tors ; that is, of the principal inhabitants of a ſtate, who 
have a ſhare in the government, 

SENATOR, a member of the ſenate. | 

SENATUS-CONSULTUM,, a vote or reſolution of 
the Roman ſenate, pronounced on fome queſtion or point 
of law promiſed to it. 

SENECIO, groundſel, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower is compound and radiated ; the corollulæ 
which form the diſc are numerous, tubulated, and her- 
maphrodite ; the female florets which form the rays are 
ligulated, oblong, and tridentated : there is no pericar- 
pium ; but the ſeeds, which are crowned with down, 
are contained in the cup, and placed on a plane naked 
receptacle. 

This genus includes the jacobæa of Tournefort. The 
common groundſel is emollient and reſolvent, and taken 
in a ſtrong infuſton, proves emetic : it is preſcribed in 
ſmall doſes in the jaundice, dropſy, and hæmorrhages; 
and externally, it is uſed in ointments for diſorders of 
the ſkin. 

SENNAT, among failors, a fort of braided cordage 
formed by the platting of five, ſeven, or nine rope yarns 
into one another ; it is employed for various uſes in a 
ſhip, particularly to form netting, &c. 

SENSATION, the act of perceiving external objects, 
by means of the organs of ſenſe. 

To conceive the manner wherein ſenſation is affected, 
obſerve, that all the organs conſiſt of little filaments, or 
nerves, which have their origin in the middle of the brain, 
are diffuſed thence throughout all the members which 
have any ſenſe, and terminate in the exterior parts of the 
body ; that when we are in health, and awake, one end 
of theſe nerves cannot be agitated or ſhaken, without 
ſhaking the other, by reaſon they are always a little 
ſtretched : as in the caſe of an extended ond one part 
of which cannot be ftirred without a like motion of all 
the reſt, 

It is to be likewiſe obſerved, that theſe nerves may be 
agitated two ways, either at the end out of the brain, or 
that in the brain. If they be agitated from without, by 
the action of objects, and their agitation be not commu- 
nicated as far as the brain ; as frequently happens in ſleep, 
when the nerves are in a ſtate of relaxation; the ſoul 
docs not then 1eceive any new ſenſation. . But if the 
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nerves happen to be agitated in the brain, by the gun, 
the animal ſpirits, or any other cauſe; the ſoul View of 
ſomething, through the parts of thoſe neryes e 
out of the brain, diffuſed through the ſeverat pars c ** 
body, remain at perfect reſt ; as likewiſe is frequent. 2 
caſe in ſleep. | Jide 
Laftly, obſerve, that experience tells us, we may ( 
times feel pain in parts of the body that have been SIS 
cut off, by reaſon of the fibres in the brain correſpong,” 
to them being agitated" in the ſame manner a; if * 
were really hurt; the ſoul feels a real pain in thoſe on, 


SENSE, a faculty of the foul, whereby it percey.. 
external objects, by means of the impreſſions they maj. 
on certain organs of the body. * 

The organs of ſenſation are generally reckoned 
viz, the eye, whereby we ſee objects; the ear, wh. 
enables us to hear founds ; the noſe, by which we * 
ceive the ideas of different ſmells; the palate, by which 
we judge of taſtes ; and the cutis, or ſkin, which enabl. 
us to Feel the different forms, hardneſs, or foftne;; of 
bodies, See the article Eye, EAR, &c. as allo VIS Io 
HEARING, &c. | A 

SENSITIVE Sour, a denomination given to gde 
ſouls of brutes, either as intimating its utmoſt faculty * 
be that of ſenſation ; or becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be cot. 
poreal, ſo as to be an object of our ſenſes, See Soul. 

SENSITIVE, or SFNSIBLE PLANT, 1Mims/a, in but». 


fire 


See the article NMIMOSͤ. 
- SENSORY, Senſerium Commune, the ſeat of the com. 
mon ſenſe, or what receives the impreſſions of all ſenſi) 
objects, conveyed to it by the nerves of each particu 
organ, and conſequently is the immediate cauſe of pe: 
ception. a bes \ 
This office is, by Dr. Willis, attributed to the trix 1 
| part of the brain; and by Des Cartes, to the gland t 
inealis. ( 
SENT ENCE, in law, a judgment paſſed in court þ f 
the judge, on ſome proceſs, either civil or criminal. e 
SENTENCE, in grammar, a period or ſet of word i 
comprehending ſome perfect ſenſe or ſentiment of thy 
mind, | t 
SENTENCE, in poetry, is an inſtructive and lively re ſ 
mark made on ſomething very obſervable and agreeab 
ſurpriſing, which contains much ſenſe in a few words, 0 
It is either direct or plain, as, In all the affair; 
© the world, ſo much reputation is really ſo mu t 
power ;” or indirect or diſguiſed, as, i 
| | a 
% Fool, not to think how vain 
Againſt th* Omnipotent to riſe in arms.“ t 
SENTIMENTS, in poetry, and eſpecially dramati a 
are the thoughts which the ſeveral perſons expreſs, wh t 
ther they relate to matters of opinion, paſſion, buline el 
or the like. ti 
SENTINEL, CEN TIN EL, or CEN TRV, in mili h 
affairs, is a private ſoldier, placed in ſome poſt, to wats 
any approach of the enemy, to prevent ſurpriſes, and v 
ſtop ſuch as would paſs without order, or dilcoverit ti 
who they are. : ; 
SEPARATISTS, an appellation given to difſente p 
from their ſetting up a ſeparate church from the e tl 
bliſhed one. It 
SEPTAS, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe fo li 
conſiſts of ſeven oblong equal petals, double the !eng g 
of the cup, with ſeven itamina : the fruit conſiſts of [en c 
oblong, acute, parallel, univalvular capſules, contain tt 
many feeds. | : q 
SEPTEMBER, the ninth month of the year, cout ; 
ing of only thirty days: it took its name as bein? In 
ſeventh month, reckoning from March, with which th 
Romans began their year. lo 
SEPTENTRIO, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 04 th 
uſually called urſa minor. See the article UR54- th 


In coſmography, the term ſeptentrio denotes the 
with north : and hence, ſeptentrional is appl. 15 
thing belonging to the north, as ſeptentrional 137% 
 rallels, &c. we 
SEPTUAGESIMA, in the calendar, denotes" 
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Sunday before Lent, or before quadrageſim ſup 
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ſuppoſed by —_—_ IOW its name from its being about 
Ka s belore Eaiter. 

SEP AGIN r, the name given to a Greek verſion 
s of the Old Teſtament, from its being ſup- 
performed by ſeventy-two Jews, who are 
uſually called the ſeventy interpreters, becauſe ſeventy is 

, ber. 

23 of this verſion is expreſly written by Ari- 
an officer of the guards to Ptolemy Philadelphus ; 

7 pſtapce of whoſe account is as follows: Ptolemy 
es erected a fine library at Alexandria, which he 
85 to fill with the moſt curious and valuable books 
* al parts of the world, was informed that the Jews 
1 containing the laws of Moſes, and the hiſtory 
wn hat cople, and being deſirous of enriching his library 
or 4 Greek tranſlation of it, applied to the high prieſt 
the Jews ; and to engage him to comply with his re- 

1 let at liberty all the Jews, whom. his tather Ptolemy 
Cater had reduced to ſlavery. After ſuch a ſtep, he eaſily 
obtained what he deſired ; leazar, the Jewiſh high prieſt, 
ent back his ambaſſadors with an (act copy of the Mo- 
ical law, written in letters of gold, and ſix elders of 
each tribe, in all ſeventy-two, who were received with 
marks of reſpect by the king, and then conducted into the 
ile of Pharos, where they were lodged in a houſe pre- 

red for their reception, and ſupplied with every thing 
— in abundance. They ſet about the tranſlation 
without loſs of time, and finiſhed it in ſeventy-two days; 
and the whole being read in the preſence of the king, he 
admired the profound wiſdom of the law of Moſes ; and 
ſent back the 49. * _ preſents for them- 

es. the high prieſt, and the temple. 

W vetfion — in uſe to the time of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, and is that out of which all the citations in the 
New Teſtament, from the Old, are taken. It was al ſo 
the ordinary and canonical tranflation made uſe of by the 
Chriſtian eren in the earlieſt ages; and it til] ſubſiſts 
in the churches both of the eaſt and weſt. It is, how- 
ever, obſervable, that the chronology of the Septuagint 
is different from the Hebrew text. ay 

SEPTUM, in anatomy, an incloſure, or partition ; a 
term applied to ſeveral pe of the body, which ſerve to 

arate one part from another. 

SEPULCHRAL, ſomething belonging to ſepulchres, 

tombs. 

"SEPULCHRE, a tomb, or place deſtined for the in- 
terment of the dead. This term is chiefly uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of the burying * ar > thoſe of the 
moderns being uſually called tombs, 

SEQUEL, in logic, the ſame with concluſion. See 
the article CONCLUSION, | 

SEQUESTRATION, in common law, is ſetting 
afide the thing in controverſy from the poſſeſſion of both 
the parties that contend for it, In which ſenſe it is 
either voluntary, as when done by the conſent of the par- 
ties; or neceſſary, as where it is done by the judge, of 
his own authority, whether the parties will or not. 

SEQUIN, a gold coin, ſtruck at Venice, and in ſe- 
veral parts of the grand ſeignior's dominions, See the ar- 
ticle Coix. 

SERAGLIO, a Perſian word, which ſignifies the 
palace of a prince or lord, in which ſenſe the houſe of 
the ambaſſadors of England, France, &c. are, at Con- 
ſtantinople, called their ſeraglios. But the term ſerag- 
lio is uſed, by way of eminence, for the palace of the 
grand ſeignor at Conſtantinople, where he keeps his 
court, in which his concubines are lodged, and where 
the youth are trained up for the principal poſts of the 
empire, 

SERAPH, or SERAPHIM, a ſpirit of the higheſt rank 
in the hierarchy of angels; who are thus called, from 
ws being, ſuppoſed to be the moſt 2 with divine 
ove, by their nearer and more immediate attendance at 
the 3 of God, and to communicate their fervor to 
the remoter and inferior orders. See the article ANGEL, 

SERAPHIC, burning or inflamed with love or zeal, 
like a ſeraphim: thus St. Bonaventure is called the 
ſeraphic doctor, from his abundant zeal and fervor. 

SERAPIAS, baſtard-hellebore, in botany, a genus 
of plants, whoſe corolla conſiſts of five ovato-oblong 
Petals, which are ſpreading, but cloſe at the top ; the 
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nectarium is the length of the petals, hollowed at the, 
baſe, cut into three points, the middle being cordated 
and obtuſe, and the others acute ; the filaments are two, 
and ſhort, placed on the piſtillum, and topped with er-&t 
antherz : the fruit is an oval, obtuſe, three-cernered 
capſule, having one cell, and containing a great number 
of ſcabiform ſeeds. "This genus comprehends the helle— 
borine of Tournefort. 

SERENADE, a kind of concert given in the night, 
by a lover to his miſtreſs. under her window. 

SERENE, a title of honour given to feveral princes, 
and to the principal magiſtrates of a republic, 

SERGE, in commerce, a woollen i{uff manufactured 
in a Joom, of which there are various kinds, denomi- 
nated either from their different qualities, or from the 
places where they are wrought ; the mot conſiderable 
of which is the London ſerge, which is highly valued 
abroad, and of which a manufacture has been for ſome 
years carried on in France. 

SERGEANT), or SE» JEANT at Law, or of the Coi/, 
is the higheſt degree taken at the common law, as that 
of doctor is of the civil law; and as thefe are ſuppoſed 
to be moſt learned and experienced in the practice of the 
courts, there is one court appointed for them to plead in 
by themſelves, which is the Common-Pleas, where the 
common law of England is moſt ſtrictly obſerved ; but 
they are not reſtrained from pleading in any other court, 
where the judges, who cannot have that honour till they 
have taken the degree of ſerjeant at law, call them 
brothers, 

Theſe ſerjeants are created by the king's writ, com- 
manding them to take upon them that degree therein 
aſhgned, under a great penalty: and one or more of 
theſe is tiled the king's ſerjeant, who is choſen out of 
the reſt to plead for him in all cauſes, more eſpecially 
thoſe of treaſon, &c. 

SERJEANT at Arms, or Mace, an officer appointed to 
attend the perſon of the king, to arrelt traitors, and 
ſuch perſons of quality as offend ; and to attend the lord 
high ſteward when fitting in judgment on a traitor. 

The number of theſe officers is by ſtatute limited to 
that of thirty: there are now eight at court, who are 
created with great ceremony; for the perſon kneeling 
before the king, his majeſty lays the mace on his right 
ſhoulder, and lays, „ Rife up, ſerjeant of arms, and 
eſquire, for ever,” They attend in the preſence-cham- 
ber, where the band of gentlemen penſioners wait ; and 
receiving the king at the door, they carry the maces 
before him, when he goes to chapel, or the houſe of lords. 

There are four other ſerjeants at arms created in the 
ſame manner; one of whom attends the lord chancellor; 
a ſecond, the lord treaſurer; a third, the ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons; and a fourth, the lord mayor of 
London, on ſolemn occaſions. There is alſo an inferior 
kind of ſerjeants at mace, who attend the mayor, or the 
head officer of corporations. 

SERGEANT, or SERJEANT, in war, is an inferior 
officer in a company of foot, or troop of dragoons, 
armed with an halbard, and appointed to ſee diſcipline 
obſerved, to teach the ſoldiers the exerciſe of their arms, 
and to order, ſtraiten, and form ranks, files, &c. 

SERGEANTY, or SERJEANTY, in law, is taken 
for a ſervice that cannot be due from a tenant to any 
other lord beſides the king. 

SERIES, in general, denotes a continued ſucceſſion 
of things in the ſame order, and having the ſame rela- 
tion or connection with each other: in this ſenſe we 
ſay, a ſeries of emperors, kings, biſhops, &c. 

In natural hiſtory, a ſeries is uſed for an order or ſub- 
diviſion of ſome claſs of natural bodies; comprehending 
all ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed from the other bodies of that 
claſs, by certain characters, which they poſſeſs in com- 
mon, and which the reſt of the bodies of that claſs 
have not, 

SERIES, in mathematics, is a number of terms, whe- 
ther of numbers or quantities, increaſing or decreaſing 
in a given proportion; the doctrine of which has already 
been given under the article PRoGRrrs5108. 

ſ[nfinite SERIES, is a ſeries conſiſting of an infinite 
number of terms; that is, to the end of which it is 
impoſſible ever to come; ſo that the ſeries being carried 

on 
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on to any aſſignable length, or number of terms, 
it can be carried yet farther, without end or limi- 
tation. 

A number actually infinite (that is, all whoſe units 
can be actually aſſigned, and yet is without limits) is a 
plain contradiction to our ideas abo t numbers; for 
whatever number we can conceive, or have any proper 
idea of, is always determinate and finite; ſo that a 
greater after it may be affigned, and a greater after this ; 
and ſo on, without a poſſibility of ever coming to an 
end of the addition or increaſe of numbers aſſignable; 
which inexhauſtibility, or endleſs progreſſion in the na- 
ture of numbers, is all we can diftincaly underſtand by 
the infinity of number; and therefore to ſay that the 
number of any thing is infinite, is not ſaying, that we 
comprehend their number, but indeed the contrary : 
the only Nr in this propoſition being this, 
that the number of theſe things is greater than any 
other number which we can actually conceive and aſſign. 
But then, whether in things that do really exiſt, it can 
be truly ſaid, that their number is greater than any 
aſſignable number; or, which is the ſame thing, that in 
the numeration of their units one after another, it is 
impoſſible ever to come to an end; this is a queſtion 
about which there are different opinions, with which we 
have no buſineſs in this place; for all that we are con- 
cerned here to know, is this certain truth, that after 
one determinate number, we can conceive a greater, and 
after this a greater, and ſo on without end. And there- 
fore, whether the number of any things that do or can 
really exiſt all at once, can be ſuch that it exceeds any 
determinable number, or not, this is true, that of things 
which exiſt, or are produced ſucceſſively one after an- 
other, the number may be greater than any aſſignable 
one; becauſe though the number of things thus pro- 
duced, that does actually exiſt at any time, is finite, 
yet it may be increaſed without end, And this is the 
diſtin and true notion of the infinity of a ſeries ; that 
is, of the infinity of the number of 'its terms, as it is 
expreſſed in the definition, 

Hence it is plain, that we cannot apply to an infinite 
ſeries the common notion of a ſum, viz. a collection of 
ſeveral particular numbers that are joined and added 
together one after another, for this ſuppoſes that theſe 
particulars are all known and determined ; whereas the 
terms of an infinite ſeries cannot be all ſeparately aſſigned, 
there being no end in the numeration of its parts, and 
therefore it can have no ſum in ſenſe, But again, if we 
conſider that the idea of an infinite ſeries conſiſts of two 
parts, viz. the idea of ſomething poſitive and determined, 
in ſo far as we conceive the ſeries to be actually carried 
on; and the idea of an inexhauftible remainder fill 
behind, or an endleſs addition of terms.that can be made 
to it one after another ; which is as different from the 
idea of a finite ſeries as two things can be: hence we 
may conceive it as a whole of its own kind, which 
therefore may be ſaid to have a total value, whether that 
be determinable or not. Now in ſome infinite feries this 
value is finite or limited; that is, a number is affignable 
beyond which the ſum of no aſſignable number of terms 
of the ſeries can ever reach, nor indeed ever be equal to 
it, yet it may approach to it in ſuch a manner, as to 
want leſs than any affignable difference; and this we 
may call the value or ſum of the ſeries; not as being a 
number found by the common method of addition, but 
as being ſuch a limitation of the value of the feries, 
taken in all its infinite capacity, that if it were poſſible 
to add them all one after another, the ſum would be 
equa] to this number. 

Again, in other ſeries the value has no limitation; 
and we may expreſs this, by ſaying, the ſum of the ſeries 
is infinitely great; which indeed ſignifies no more than 
that it has no determinate and affignable value; and, 
that the ſeries may be carried ſuch a length as its ſum, 
ſo far, ſhall be greater than any given number. In ſhort, 
in the firſt caſe we affirm there is a ſum, yet not a ſum 
taken in the common ſenſe; in the other caſe we plainly 
deny a determinate ſum in any ſenſe. 

Theorem I. In an infinite ſeries of numbers, in- 
creaſing by an equal difference or ratio (that is, an 
arithmetical or geometrical encreafing progreflion) from 


a given number, a term may be found preate 
aſk nable number, f ane, 

— if the ſeries encreaſe by differences that 
tinually encreaſe, or by ratios that continually Enerea... 
comparing each term to the preceding, it is mz => 
that the ſame thing mult be true, as if the diene. 
ratios continued equal, *R 

Theorem II. In a u . in infinitum in z 

iven ratio, we can a term leſs than an 
Ration. x enable 

Hence, if the terms decreaſe, fo as the ratios of ea 
term to the preceding do alſo continually decreaſe * 
the ſame thing is alſo true, as when they continue e 

Theor, III. The ſum of an infinite ſeries of number. 
all equal, or encreaſing continually, by whatever diger. 
ences or ratios, is infinitely great; that is, ſuch x ſerie 
has no determinate ſum, but grows ſo as to exceed Ra 
aſſignable number. J 

— 1. If the terms are all equal, as A: . A 
&c. then the ſum of any finite number of them is the 
product of A by that number, as An; but the greater 
1 is, the greater is An; and we can take » greater than 
any aſſignable number; therefore A n will be ſtill greater 
than any aſfignable number. 

Secondly, Suppoſe the ſeries encreaſes continu!) 
(whether it do ſo infinitely or limitedly) then its ſum muſt 
be infinitely great, becauſe it would be ſo if the term; 
continued all equal, and therefore will be more fo, ſince 
they encreaſe. But if we ſuppoſe the ſeries encreafe; 
infinitely, either by equal ratios or differences, or by en- 
creaſing differences oratios of each term to the preceding: 
then the reaſon of the ſums being infinite will appear 
from the fir{t theorem; for in ſuch a ſeries, a term can 
be found greater than any affignable number, and much 
more therefore the ſum of that and all the preceding, 

Theor, IV. The ſum of an infinite ſeries of number 
decreaſing in the ſame ratio, is a finite number, equal to 
the quote ariſing from the diviſton of the product of the 
ratio and firſt term, by the ratio leſs by unity ; that is, 
the ſum of no aſhgnable number of terms of the ſeries 
can ever be equal to that quote; and yet no number leſ 
than it, is equal to the value of the ſeries, or to what 
we can actually determine in it; ſo that we can carry the 
ſeries ſo far, that the ſum ſhall want of this quote le 
than any aſſignable difference. 

Demonſ. 2. To whatever aſſigned number of terms 
the ſeries is carried, it is fo far finite; and if the greateſt 
term is /, the leaſt A, and the ratio , then the ſum is 
15 rl—A 

33 

Now, in a decreaſing ſeries from J, the more terms 
we actually raiſe, the laſt of them, A becomes the 
leſſer, and the leſſer A be, IA is the greater, and ſo 

— 3 but 7 /—A being ſtill leſs than 71 there- 
—1 | 
1A 


See the article Geometrical PROGRESSION, 


alſo is = 


fore 


is ſtill leſs than 2 that is, the ſum of any 

aſſignable number of the terms of the ſeries is {till leſs 

than the quote mentioned, which is 28 and this is the 
— 


firſt part of the theorem. 


Again, the ſeries may be actually continued ſo far, 


that LESS ſhall want of 5 
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difference; for, as the ſeries goes on, A becomes lels 
and leſs in a certain ratio, and ſo the ſeries may be 
actually continued till A becomes leſs than any aſſignable 
rl rl—A A 
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„ leſs than any aſſignable 


number (by Theorem II.) now 


and is leſs than A; therefore, Jet any number 

aligned be called N, we can carry the ſeries ſo far 1 
* 

the laſt term A be leſs than N; and becauſe —— 


wants of , the difference — which is leſs than 
— — 
A, which is alſo leſs than N, therefore the ſecond part 


* [ = 
of the theorem is alſo true, and — is the true value of 


the ſeries, 
Scholium, 


r —  . 


xcholium. The ſenſe in which — is called the ſum 


he ſeries, has been ſufficiently explained; to which, 
pe ſhall add this : that whatever conſequences 
ri 

follow er. : 
lue of the ſeries taken in all its infinite capa- 
def the whole were actually determined and added 
ter can never be the occaſion of any aſſignable 
* in any operation or demonſtration where it 1s uſed 
op ſenſe ; becauſe, if it is ſaid that it exceeds that 
* uate value, yet it is demonſtrated that this exceſs 
5 be leſs than any aſſignable difference, which is in 
1 no difference, and ſo the conſequent error will be 


dowevet, WE | 
from the ſuppoſition of 


being the true and 


rl 
in effect no error: for if any error can happen from . 


being greater than it ought to be, to repreſent the com- 


plete value of the infinite ſeries, that error depends upon 
, rl 


the exceſs of over that complete value; but this 


fare | 

( being unaſſignable, that conſequent error muſt be 
pm , * ſtill the leſs the exceſs is, the leſs will 
he error be that depends upon it. And for this reaſon, 
rl 


we may juſtly enough look upon 


— expreſſing the 


zlequate value of the infinite ſeries. But we are farther 
aticfied of the reaſonableneſs of this, by finding in fact, 
that a finite quantity does actually convert into an in- 
nite ſeries, which happens in the caſe of infinite 
decimals, For example, 4=.6666, &c. which is 


a ; 6 . 
plainly 2 geometrical ſeries from —in the. continual ra- 


x WM 6 6 
tio of 10 to 1: for it is POR Rb * &c. 
And reverſely, if we take this ſeries, and find its ſum by 


the preceding theorem, it comes to the ſame 3; for 


0 60 * 
E—, r= 10 therefore 21 = 7 * 6; and r— 1 q; 


7 1 6 2 
whence — = = — 
1-— 1 


Theorem V. In ho arithmetic progreſſion 1, 2, 3, 
4, Kc. the ſum is to the product of the Jaſt term, by the 
number of terms, that is, to the ſquare of the laſt term; 
in a ratio always greater than 1 : 2, but approaching in- 
fnitely near it. But if the arithmetical ſeries begins 
with o, thus, o, 1, 2, 3, 4» &c. then the ſum is to the 
product of the laſt term, by the number of terms, ex- 
ally in every ſtep as 1 to 2. 

Theorem VI. Take the natural progreſſion, beginning 
with o, thus, o, I, 2, 3, &c. and take the ſquares of 
any the like powers of the former ſerics ; as the ſquares, 
0, 1, 4, 9, &c. or cubes, o, 1, 8, 27 ; and then again 
take the ſum of the ſeries of powers to any number of 
terms, and alſo multiply the laſt of the terms ſummed T” 
the number of terms (reckoning always o for the fir 
term) the ratio of that ſum, to that product is more than 


— (n being the index of the powers) that is, in the 


fries of ſquares it is more than 4; in the cubes more 


dan J; and fo on: but the ſeries going on in infinitum, | 


we take in more and more terms without end into the 
ſum; and the more we take, the ratio of the ſum to the 
hoduct mentioned, grows leſs and leſs; yet ſo as it 


derer can actually be equal to — — but approaches in- 


Ciference, 


, ERIOLA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
er is compound, imbricated, and uniform; the 
ts which compoſe it are each monopetalous, ligu- 
* linear, truncated, and quinquedentated; there is 
Petlcarpium, but the ſeeds, which are oblong and 
baned with down, are contained in the cup, and 
paced on a paleaceous receptacle 


alu. genus comprehends the achyrophorus of 


o. in commerce, a certain quantity of ſome 

— rp Thus a ſeron of almonds is 

* . o Co 0 Tt * , 
oc ll. Ne. 8 R ſeeds, from 300 to 400; of Caſtile 


witely near to it, or within leſs than an aſſignable | 


—— — —— — — 


SER 


ſoap, from 2 hundred and a half to 3 bundred and 
three quarters, 

SEROSITY, in medicine, denotes an over-abundance 
of ſerum. Seee the articles SERUM and BLoon. 

SERPENS, in aftronomy, a conſtellation in the nor- 
thern hemiſphere, called more particularly Serpens 
Ophiuchi, 

The ftars in the conſtellation Serpens, in Ptolemy's 
catalogue, are 17; in Tycho's, 19; in the Britannic 
catalogue, 59. 

SERPENT, Serpens, in zoology, the name of a genus 
of animals, which Mr. Ray defines to be creatures breath - 
ing by means of lungs, having only one ventricle in the 
heart, having no feet, and having a long body, covered 
with ſcales. To which he adds, that in cold ſeaſons 
they can bear hunger a long time. The preater part of 
the ſerpent claſs are poiſonous, and dangerous in their 
bite, leaving a miſchievous liquor in the wound, made 
by their tooth, which, mixing by this means immediately 
with the blood, is of fatal conſequence though the 
whole creature may be eaten with ſafety, or even the 
poiſonous liquor, which does this miſchief in the 
wounded, taſted without hurt. 

Notwithſtanding that ſerpents reſpire by means of 
lungs, they do not take in and diſcharge their breath by 
ſuch ſhort intervals as other animals, but what they have 
once inſpired will ſerve them a long time; for as they 
are of a cold nature, and therefore their neceſſary warmth 
very ſmall, they do not require ſuch an externally renew- 
ed ſupply of that pabulum of vital heat, as thoſe which 
have more of it; and as with us they lie half the year 
torpid, and half dead, their vital warmth at that time, 
like fire ſmothered under aſhes, barely exiſts, and needs 
perhaps no more air than what the creature took in 
at one inſpiration, before its laying itſelf down for the 
ſeaſon, which ſerves it till the life-renewing ſpring 
returns. 

Serpents, according to Mr. Ray, may be divided into 
the poiſonous and the harmleſs; the 1 having long 
dentes exerti, with poiſonous liquors contained at their 
bottom, which, on biting, they diſcharge” into the 
wound: the others wanting theſe teeth, and this 
poiſon. | | 

They may alſo be divided, in regard to their genera- 
tion, into the oviparous and viviparous ; but this is a leſs 
firmly founded diſtinction than may be ſuppoſed fince 
all ſerpents are truly and properly produced of eggs; and 
the only difference is, that ſome depoſit their eggs in 
Junghills, and the like places, to be hatched by acci- 
dental heat, while others retain thoſe eggs to be hatched 
in their own bodies, and ſo bring forth living young ones. 
Of the firſt kind is the common ſnake, of the latter the 
viper, 

SERPENTARIA ViRGiNIANA, Virginian Snake- 
root. A medicinal root of a very ſingular hgure, not 
long and thick, or tuberous and roundith, as molt of the 
other roòts of the ſhops, but wholly made up, as it were, 
of fibres, or is compoſed of a multitude of long and thin 
filaments, arranged in cluſters together; they are about 
the bigneſs of a ſmall packthread each, and are of a 
ſmooth ſurface, a tolerable tough and firm texture, very 
light and eafily cut or powdered ; they are of a duſk 
browniſh colour on the outſide, and when freſh and gead, 
have a yellowiſh caſt within; they are of a remarkable 
ſmell, ſomething approaching to that of zedoary, and 
are of a bitteriſh and Cabacrid taſte, | 

Snake-root is to be choſen in large fibres, clean, of a 
brown colour, tough, and free from dirt, or any other 
filth that may have been entangled among them; they 
are apt to decay in keeping, but this is known by their 
becoming brittle and duſty, and loſing their ſmell; ſuch 
are to be wholly rejected. Snake-root.is frequently met 
with ſophiſticated, or adulterated with the roots of the 
plant called Virginian aſatum, or black ſnake- root; but 
this is eaſily diſcovered, the roots of that plant being 
black : cheſs are the roots of the aſarum V irginiarum, 
piſtolochiz folio ſubrotundo, cyclaminis more maculato, 
of Plunket. This plant is a true ſpecies of aſarabacca, 
and its roots, though they ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the 
Virginian ſnake root in taſte and ſmell, are by no means 
to be confounded with it, or uſed in its place, This 
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is the only adulteration of any conſequence, in regard to 
this drug. We often ſec it differ, indeed, a little in ap- 
pearance between one parcel and another, but this is not 
material ; we know that there are the roots of two or 
three ſpecies of the ſame genus of plants, ſent to us in- 
diſcriminatcly under this name; but, as they all poſſeſs 
the ſame virtues, the thing is of no conſequence. 

The ancients were wholly unacquainted with our ſnake- 
root, but it has now been a long time in uſe among us, 
and keeps up its credit as a very valuable medicine, We 
have it from many parts of America; it is no where in- 
deed more olencifat than in the country from which it 
takes its name, Virginia; but it is alſo found in ſufficient 
abundance in Mary and, Penſylvania, New. Jerſey, and 
Carolina; and, in general, that which is brought from 
the more ſouthern provinces is beſt, | 

The plant which produces the true Virginian ſnake- 
root, or the peculiar ſpecies of it, firſt known and uſed 
in Europe, is the ariſtolochia polyrhizos, auriculatis 
foliis, Virziniana, of Moriſon hiſtor. 3. 510. but, be- 
ſides this, the roots of two other ſpecies, the ariſtolochia 
violz fruticoſæ foliis Virginiana, and thoſe of the ariſtolo- 
chia, piſtolochia, ſeu ſerpentaria Virginiana, caule nodoſo, 
are taken up as the ſame, and ſent into all parts of Eu- 
rope r under the name of ſerpentaria Vir- 
giniana. All theſe plants are of the ſame claſs ; they are of 
the number of the gynandria hexandria of Linnzus, and 
of the herbæ flore monopetalo vaſculiferz of Mr. Ray. 
The roots of the firſt may be diſtinguiſhed from the relt, 
by their being thicker, and of a darker brown than either 
of the others; thoſe of the ſecond being paler, with ſome- 
what of a greyiſh caſt intermixed ; and thoſe of the laſt 
paler, with ſome faint caſt of yellowiſh ; but the diltinc- 
tion is of no conſequence, ſince the one is as good and 
fit for all purpoſes as the other. 

Virginia ſnake-root, diſtilled in a ſand-heat by a re- 
tort, affords an acid ſpirit in great quantity; and after 
this a thin eſſential oil, and then a thick one having much 
of the ſmell of camphire. The reinainder in the retort 
is a black cinder, which contains a moderate portion of 
fixed alkaline ſalt. A very goed extract of the gummous 
kind may be made from this root with water, and it 
affords a ſtrong tincture with ſpirit of wine, from which 
a reſinous extract may be procured; but it is always 
found to contain a large portion of ſalt in it, ſo as by no 
means to deſerve the name of a pure reſin, | 

This root was firſt brought into uſe as a remedy 
againſt venomous bites, it being affirmed to us, that the 
bite of the rattle - ſnake was to be cured by it; however 
much truth there may be in that, there is no doubt but 
it is a very noble medicine. It is diuretic, diaphoretic, 
and alexipharmic : it is even recommended as a cure for 
the bite of a mad dog, but it is not ſafe to truſt to fo un- 
certain remedies in ſuch terrible caſes, It is certainly 

in fevers, in hyſteric complaints, and againft worms; 
it is given in powder or tincture; its doſe is from 4 to 
10 or 1 5 grains; it is alſo, ſometimes, made an ingre- 
dient in decoctions, a drachm or two to the pint. It is 


not an ingredient in any of the officinal compoſitions ; 


but our late Diſpenſatory orders a tincture of it to 
be kept in the ſhops, made by digeſting 3 ounces 


of the root in a quart of proof ſpirit, and, after three 


_— ſtanding without heat, the tincture is to be filtred 
oft for uſe. 

SERPENTARIUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
the northern hemiſphere, called alſo Ophiuchus. The 
ſtars in this conſtellation, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 29, 
in Tycho's 25, and in Mr. Flamſteed's 69. 

SERPENTINE Vexses, ſuch as begin and end with 
ay ſame word. . 

ERPENTINE, in chemiſtry, a worm or pipe of pewter 
or copper, twiſted into a re Ad and Ti a veſſcl 
filled with water, ſerving as a refrigeratory to condenſe 
the vapour in diſtillation, 

SERRATED, in general, ſomething indented or 
notched, in the manner of a ſaw; a term much uſed by 
botaniſts in the deſcription of the leaves of plants: they 
are ſaid to be ſimply ſerrated, when the margin is equally 
cut into ſharp imbricated angles, that point towards the 
extremity of the leaf, as thoſe of the roſe tree; and du- 
plicately ſerrated, when the edges of the large ierratures 


| are again ſerrated with leſſer indentings of the ſame kind, 


. SES 


ſuch are the leaves of the common elm tree, 

SERRATULA, ſaw-wort, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower is compound, ras fy ard 
form : the partial Ones are monopetalous, hermaph1 ke 
funnel-ſhaped, and quinquifid at the limb: there j; Pe, 
pericarpium, but the ſeeds, which are ſolitary, oval ke 
crowned with a long ſeſſile down, are contained in th, 
cup, having a piloſe plane receptacle. I 

The common ſaw- wort, which grows in many part; 
of England, is accounted a vulnerary plant, and is fag 
to be good to diſſolve coagulated blood; but at preſent it 
is not much in uſe. 

SERRATUS, in anatomy, a name given to feye;; 
muſcles from their reſemblance to a ſaw, 

SERVANT, a term of relation, ſignifying a pern 
who owes and pays a limited obedience, for a certain tins 
to another in quality of maſter. 

If any ſervant, who is hired for a year, depart bet: 
the end of his term, without reaſonable cauſe, to be al. 
lowed by a juſtice of the peace ; or, after the term is ex. 
pired, without giving a quarter's warning, he is be 
to be committed to priſon by two juſtices, till he jv 
ſecurity to ſerve out the time: or he may, by one jules 
te ſent to the houſe of correction, there to be pul, 
as a diſorderly perſon, 7 Jac. I. c. 4. 

On the other hand, a maſter cannot put away his (er. 
vant before the end of the term he was hired for, without 
ſome reaſonable cauſe allowed by a juſtice of the peace; 
nor after the expiration of the term, without a Quarter 
warning given, on pain of forfeiting forty ſhillings, 

Where a ſervant that is hired for a year happens to 
fall ſick, ſuch ſervant ought not to be . not his 
wages abated on that account. 

ERVETISTS. a name given to the modern Ant. 
trinitarians, from their being ſupoſed to be the follower 
of Michael Servetus, who, in the year 1559, was burnt 
at Genoa, together with his books. 

SERVICE. in law, is a duty which a tenant, on ar- 
count of his fee, owes to his lord. 

SERVICE-TREE, Sorbus, in botany, See Sonprs, 

SERVITES, a religious order- in the church of 
Rome, founded about the year 1233, by ſeven Flo. 
rentine merchants, who, with the approbation of the 
biſhop of Florence, renounced the world, and lived 
together in a religious community on mount Senat, tus 
leagues from that city. 

"$=RVITOR, in the univerſity of Oxford, a ſtudent 
who attends on another for his maintenance and learning, 

SERUM, a thin, tranſparent, faltiſh liquor, which 
makes a conſiderable part in the maſs of bloood. See the 
article BLooD, 

SESAMOUIDA Ossa, in anatomy, ſeveral ſmall bone 
that ſomewhat reſemble the ſeed of the ſeſamum, whence 
their name. 

SESAMUM, oily-grain-plant, in botany, 2 genus 
whoſe flower is monopetalous, campanulated, and rin 
gent; the faux is inflated, patent, and very large, 2" 
the limb is cut into five parts, four of which are aimol 
equal, and the fifth is twice their length, ovate ai d 
right: the ftamina are four, two of which are {lord 
than the others; and the fruit is an oblong, comprele 
acuminated capſule, ſlightly four-cornered, having tou 
cells, which contain many almoſt oval feeds. 

'The flowers of this genus reſemble thoſe of the for 
glove, but the fruit is different. The ſecds of a ipec! 
of this plant, which grows naturally in India, and cu 
tivated in Carolina, yield, upon expreſſion, 2 lag 
quantity of oil than almoſt any other known vegetavs 
The ſeeds of this plant are alſo uſed by the negross " 
food, which they parch over the fire, and mix them Wi 
water, and by ſtewing other ingredients with then 
make a hearty food, Sometimes a kind of pucdiny 
called benny, or boany, is made of theſe ſeeds, in d 
ſame manner as with rice, and is by ſome mu 
eſteemed, but is never uſed for theſe purpoſes 
England. 

SESELI, Dutch farifage, in botany, 2 geld 
umbelliferous plants, whoſe general corolla 15 un 
the ſingle flowers conſiit each of five inflexed, heal 


time, 


| 


thaped petals, which aic {lightly uncqual, and "I 


SET 


e ſubulated ſtamina: the fruit is ſmall, ovate, channeled, 
on ſeparable into two parts; eack part containing 
ail 


'n oval ſeed, plane on one fide, and ſtriated on the 
97 
i Sb, a Latin particle, ſignifying a whole and a 


which joined with altera, terza, quarta, &c. is 


. — uſed in the Italian muſic, to expreſs a kind of ra- 
* particularly ſeveral ſpecies of triples, 
0 * 


SrsO-ATTERAL Proportion, in geometry and arith- 
ic, Is when any number or quantity contains another 
rts BD bl a half; and the number ſo contained in the 
ud 5 is ſaid to be to it in ſubſeſqui-alteral proportion. 
* "crs0u1-DU PLICATE Proportion, is when of two terms 
the greater contains the leſs twice, with half another 


ral 

"<r5qu1-QUADRATE, an aſpe&t or poſition of the 
= \anets, when they are at the diſtance of four ſigns and 
ne, i half, or 135 degrees from each other; and ſeſqui- 
| quintile is an aſpect of the planets When they are 180 de- 
by es from each other. 
1 SrsQUI-T ERTIONAL Proportion, is when any num- 


** her or quantity contains another once and one-third, 

oY JESSILE Roots, among botaniſts, ſuch tuberous 
| roots as adhere to the baſe of the ſtalk. And a ſeſſile 
* af expreſſes a leaf immediately fixed to the ſtalk or 


root, without any petiole. 
0 SESSION, ie, in general, denotes each fitting or 
a. aſſembly of a council, &c. N 
Stsstox of Parliament, is the ſeaſon or ſpace from its 
we meeting to its prorogation. See PARLIAMENT, 
* Stsstos, in law, denotes a fitting of juſtices in court 
up*1 their commiſſion; as the ſeſſions of oyer and ter- 
05 miner, the quarter- ſeſſions, otherwiſe called the general 
I 


or open (ctions of the peace, in oppoſition to what is 
Wu called a privy-{cFon, held upon ſpecial occaſions for 
Io ſeedier diſpatch of juſtice. 


a. SESTERCE, Sefer tius, a ſilver coin in uſe among 
the Romans. 
* Some authors make two kinds of ſeſterces, the leſs, 
os called ſeſtertius, in the maſculine gender; and the great 
1 one, called ſeſtertium, in the neuter; the latter contain- 
h of ing a thouſand of the other, . 
Flo. Ochers will have any ſuch diſtinction of great and 
* little ſeſterces unknown to the Romans; ſeſtertius, ſay 
ral they, was an adjective, and . as ſeſtertius, or 
* two aſes and a half, and when uſed plurally, as in quin- 
| quaginta ſeſtertium, or ſeſtertia, it was only by way of 
dont abbreviation, and there was always . millia, 
. 1 or thouſands. 
hich Seſterce, or ſeſtertius, was alſo uſed by the ancients 


for a thing containing two wholes and a half of another, 
as os was taken for any whole or integer. 

SESUVIUM, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower hath no corolla; the cup is formed of one cam- 
panulated leaf, divided into five ovate acute ſegments, 
which are coloured; below the lacinæ of the cup are 


ends a . 
7 Inſerted a number of ſubulated filaments, topped with 
+ roundiſh antheræ: the fruit an ovate capſule, with three 
IN cells, containing roundiſh ſeeds. 

mo al 

12 SET, or SETS, a term uſed by farmers and gardeners, 
* to en es the young plants of the white-thorn and other 


ſhrubs, with which they uſe to raiſe their quick or 
quick -t hedges, 

dE | Ala No, in church hiſtory, Chriſtian heretics, 
ſocalled, gan ſe they paid divine worſhip to Seth, whom 
they 100%c.! upen to be Jeſs Chriſt the Son of God, but 
who vas in de by a third Divinity, and ſubſtituted in 
the roc of the two families of Abel and Cain, which 
had been deſtroycd by the deluge, 

Thele heretics appeared in Egypt in the ſecond cen- 
tury; and as they were addicted to all ſorts of debauchery, 
thy did not want for followers, and continued in Egypt 
above two hundred years, 

SE TON, in ſurge», a few horſe-hairs, ſmall threads, 
or large packthread, drawn th:ough the ſkin, chiefly the 
neck, by means of a large needle or probe, with a view 
to reſtore or preſerve health. 

We find by experience, that ſetons are very uſeful in 
the hydrocephalus, catarrhs, inflammations, and other 
Ciſorders, particuJarly thoſe of the eyes, as a gutta ſerena, 
cataract, and incipicnt ſuffuſion; to thoſe we may add 


| 


| 
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intenſe head-achs, with ſtupidity, drowſineſs, epllepſiess 
and even an apoplexy itſelf, 

SETTER, among fatmers. To ſetter is to cut the 
dewlap of an ox or cow, and into the wound to put the 
root of the helleboraſter, whereby an iflue is made for 
ill humours to vent themſelves. | 

SETTING, in aſtronomy, the withdrawing of a ſtar 
or planet, or its ſinking below the horizon. | 

SEVENTH, Septima, in muſic, an interval, whereof 
there are four kinds, 

The firſt, the diminiſhed or defective ſeventh; conſiſt- 
ing of three tones and three greater ſemi- tones. 

he ſecond, called by the Italians ſettimo minore, is 
compoſed diatonically of ſeven degrees and fix intervals, 
four whereof are tones, and the reſt greater ſemi=tones ; 
and, chromatically, of ten ſemi tones, ſix whereof are 
greater, and four leſs. 4 

The third, called by the Italians il ditono con dia- 
pente, is compoſed diatonically, like the former, of 
ſeven degrees and fix intervals, fin whereof are full tones, 
and the other a greater ſemi-tone ; ſo that only one ſemi- 
tone is wanting of the octave; and, chromatically, of 
eleven ſemi-tones, fix whereof are greater, and five leſſer, 

The fourth, called the redundant ſeventh, is com- 
poſed of five tones, a greater ſemi-tone, and a lefler 
ſo that it wants only the diterence between the leſſer 
and greater ſemi-tone of an octave. 

SEWER, in the houſhold, an officer who comes in 
before the meat of a king or nobleman, to place and 
range it on the table. 

EWER, in building, a drain, conduit, or conveyance 
for the ſuillage and filth of a houſe, 

SEX, Sexus, ſomething in the body, which diſtin- 

uiſhes male from female, 
a SEXAGENARY, ſomething relating to the number 
ixty. 

eee or Sexageſimal Arithmetic, a method 
of Computation proceeding by ſixties; ſuch as is uſed in 
the diviſion of a degree into 60 minutes, of a minute 
into 60 ſeconds, of a ſecond into 60 thirds, &c; 

SEXAGESIMA, the ſecond Sunday before Lent ; 
ſo called becauſe near ſixty days before Eaſter, 

SEXAGESIMAL. See the article BEXAGENARY. 

SEXAGESIMALS, or SEXAGESIMAL Frattions, are 
fractions whoſe denominations are in a ſexagecuple ratio; 
that is, a prime , a ſecond gv, a third= 11 er, &C. 

SEX TANs, the ſixth part of a pound, amon 
ancient Romans. It alſo ſignified the ſixth part of 
other weight or meaſure, 

SEXTANT, in geometry, the ſixth part of a circle; 
or an arch containing fixty degrees. 

SEXTANT, is alſo the name of a mathematical inſtru- 
ment, whoſe limb contains ſixty . 

SEXTILE, an aſpect of the planets when they are 
two ſigns, or ſixty degrees diftant from each other, 

SEX TUPLE, in muſic, a mixed ſort of triple time, 
which is beaten in double time, 

SHADOW, in optics, a privation of light by the 
interpoſition of an opaque body. 

But as nothing is ſeen but by a light, a mere ſhadow 
is inviſible. 

When therefore we ſay we ſee a ſhadow, it is partly 
that we ſee bodies placed in the ſhadow, and illuminated 
by light, reflected from collateral bodies, and partly that 
we ſee the confines of light. 

If the opaque body, that projects the ſhadow, be per- 
pendicular to the horizon, and the place it is projected 
on be horizontal, the ſhadow is called a right ſhadow : 
ſuch are the ſhadows of men, trees, buildings, moun- 
tains, &c. 

If the opaque body be placed parallel to the horizon, 

the ſhadow is called a verſed ſhadow; as the arms of a 
man ſtretched out, &c. 
The Laws of the Projeflion of SHADows from opaque 
Bodies. 1. Every opaque body projects a ſhadow in the 
ſame direction with its rays ; that is, towards the part 
oppoſite to the light, Hence, as either the luminary or 
the body changes place, the ſhadow likewiſe changes. 

2. Every opaque body projects as many ſhadows as 
there are luminaries to enlighten it. 

3. As the light of the luminary is more intenſe, the 
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fiadow is the deeper. Hence the intenſity of the ſhadow | 


is. meaſured by the degrees. of light that ſpace is de- 
prived of. | 

4. If a luminous ſphere bo equal to an opaque one it 
illuminates, the ſhadow which this latter projects will 
be a cylinder, and conſequently will be propagated ſtill 
equal to itſelf, to whatever diſtance the luminary is 
capable of acting; ſo that if it be cut in any place, the 
plane of the etion will be a circle, equal to a great 
Circle of the opaque ſphere. | 

5. If the luminous ſphere be greater than the opaque 
one, the ſhadow will be conical. If, therefore, the 
ſhadow. be cut by a plane parallel to the baſe, the plane 
of the ſection will be a circle; and that To much the 
leſs, as it is a greater diſtance from the baſe. | 

6. If the luminous ſphere be leſs than the opaque one, 
the ſnadow will be a truncated. cone; and, conſequently, 
grows ſtill wider and wider; and therefore, if cut by a 
plane parallel to the ſection, that plane will be a circle, 
ſo much the greater, as it is further from the baſe. 

| The Way and Manner of SHADOWING, 
ſurface only, it is beſt ſhadowed by drawing lines, either 
{traight or oblique (according as the ſuperficies is) 
through the better half af it. 

2. If it be in a body, it is a double ſhadow, and is 
uſed when a ſuperficies begins to forſake your ſight, as 
in columns and pillars, where it is doubly darkened ; 
and repreſents to the eye, as it were, the backſide, leav- 
ing that unſhadowed to the light. 

3. The triple ſhadow is made by croſſing over again 
the double ſhadow, and is uſed for the inward parts of 
things, as in clefts of the earth, wells, caves, the inſides 
of pots, cups, and diſhes, _ | 

4. In hadowing, let the ſhadow fall one way, that is, 
on the ſame fide of the body, leaving the other to the 


light. | © 
The in a man, if you begin to ſhadow his right 


. check, ſhadow alſo the right part of his neck, arm, 


thigh, ſide, leg, &c. 

5. But, if the light ſide of the body be darkened, by 
the oppoſition of ſome other body ſtanding between the 
light and it, it muſt receive a contrary ſhadow, accord- 
ing as the Ii ht is obfuſcated, or rendered dim. 

Thus, if three pillars ſtand together, that in the 
middle muſt receive a ſhadow on both ſides. 4 
6. All circular bodies muſt have a circular ſhadow, 


according to their form or appearance, and the orbicular 


fhadow of the object whieh caſteth it. 

7. The ſhadow muſt be made to grow fainter and 
fainter, according to the greatneſs of the diſtance from 
the opaque bod A | 

And the ab is, becauſe all ſhadows are pyramidal ; 
in which caſe, ſpace of place prevails with the light 
againſt the ſhadow, 

8. Where contrary ſhadows concur, let the meaneſt 
and moſt folid body be firſt ſerved; and in double and 


triple ſhadows, let the firſt lines be very dry, before you 


croſs them, tor fear of blotting. | 

9. All perfect lights receive no ſhadow at all; but 
being manifeſt, are only to be made apparent by that 
body that receives them, whoſe ſhadow muſt be accor- 
ding to the efflux of light; but the colour of the light 
ought to agree with the medium which receives it ; 
whether it be air, cryſtal, water, amber, glaſs; tranſpa- 
rent wine, or the like. 

10. Some artiſts have uſed a little too much white, 

et, with a certain kind of grace, although their work 
— been much lighter than the pattern in the lighteſt 
part of the body; but then, withal, they make the ſha- 
dow as much too in the obſcure parts, where the light 
fell by reflection, to ſet forth the decay of light in the 
ſame, 

SHADOW, in painting, is an imitation of a real ſha- 
dow, effected by gradually heightening and darkening 
the colours of ſuch figures, as, by their diſpofition, can- 
not receive any direct rays from the luminous object 
which is ſuppoſed to enlighten the piece. 

The diverſity of luminaries occaſions a difference of 
ſhadows ; for, if the body that illumines be larger than 
the body illumined, the ſhadow will be leſs than the 
body. If they be equal, the ſhadow will be equal; and 


1. If it be a 


ject ſhadows of divers forms, though ſtill 


if the luminary be leſs than the object, the ſhadow wi 
f i 


be continually enlarging, as it goes further off. 


Hence we may obſerve, that the ſame object may p 
Ay pro- 


ill 
the ſame ſide ; the ſun giving one form, the he 0a 
an- 


other, and the day-light no preciſe form at all. 
The fun always makes its ſhadow equał to the oh; 

. is, projects it parallel- wiſe. odd ect, 
It is certainly of confequence to all painters: 

&c. to obferve thefe rules preciſely, wy wot is ak 

rules for candles, lamps, and the like, in licu "be; 


as is too frequently done. 


The ſhadow of a torch or flambeau is not cr: 
in parallels, but in rays proceeding "Trop 122 
whence the ſhadow is never equal to the bo 1 * 
always bigger, and grows bigger as it recedes fat, a 
It appears, therefore, a groſs abuſe to repreſent * 
8 a torch, like that of the ſun; and the Ire 
oro 3 that a a candle, when the difference i; ſo 

There is a third kind of ſhadow, neither prod 
the ſun nor a torch ; but only a fine ſunny 8 
wanting ſtrength to finiſh, and define its form occaſio 
a dimneſs near the object, Now, for this, there * 
certain rule, but every body conducts it at diſcreti 

All theſe ſhadows, both of the ſun, of the tor 
of the day-light, muſt appear darker than the parts of 
objects not illumined ; and that part of the ſhadow th, 
is moſt remote from the object, muſt be ſtill darker th 2 
_ nearer it, = 

SHADOWS frm the Sun. The ſun bei 
ge — the aol globe of the earth, bay Bang 
its thadows poin by reaſon it illumi 
ilPUF then! YO Om ths 

In conſequence of this demonſtration, we might con. 
clude, that all the ſun's ſhadows muſt be leſs than the 
bodies that project them, and diminiſhed more and more 
as they recede further and further. 

Now this would be true, were there any relation 
between the body illumined and the body ilſumining; 
bur as all objects on the earth are ſo ſmall in comparitgn 
the diminution. of their ſhadows is imperceptible to he 
eye, which ſees them always equal, i. e. either broader 
or narrower thart the b that forms them: on this 
account, all the ſhadows cauſed by the ſun are made in 
parallels, 

From the whole it appears, that, to find the ſhadow of 
any body whatever oppoſed to the ſun, a line muſt be 
drawn from the top of the luminary perpendicular to the 
place where the foot of the luminary is to be taken; 
and through this place an occult line to be drawn 
through one of the angles of the plane of the object, 
and another from the ſun to the fame angle; and the 
interſection of the two lines will ſhew how far the ſha+ 
dow is to go: all the other lines muſt be drawn paralle 
hereto, | 

The ſhadows of the ſun are equal in objects of the 
ſame height, though at a diſtance ſrom each other. 

Experience teaches that ſeveral ſtiles or elevations of 
the ſame height, removed to a diſtance from each other, 
do yet project equal ſhadows at the ſame time :- for they 
are lengthening and ſhortening, in proportion as the ſun 
comes nearer, or recedes further off; one or other af 
which he is continually doing. 

For this reaſon, when the ſhadow of an object is w 
be cat any way, you muſt determine the place of tir 
ſun, and the point underneath, to draw two occult lines 
from the ſame, for the extremity of the ſhadow ; 2s here 
the paliſade A (Plate LXX XI. fig. 5.) gives the extreme 
of its ſhadow in B; and if from this point B you draw a 
line to the point of ſight C, this line BC will be the 
ſhadow of the palifade D, as well as that of A, and of 
all the reſt, in the ſame line to the very point of light. 

In effect, it muſt be held for a certain maxim, that 
ſhadows. always retain the ſame point of ſight as tit 
objects. 

On the footing of this obſervation, that objects of 
the ſame height give equal ſhadows; if you would ge 
the ſhadow of the paliſades-E, F, which are of ide ſeme 
height as A, D; take in your compaſſes the diſtance B. 


and ſet it on the foet of the paliſade E, by which ler 


is no 
on. 


ch, and 
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v 11 have EG; then from G draw a line to the point of 
iN 11 C. and thus you are to proceed, though the walks 
bo ere infinite. 
K er the ſun is made to appear in this figure, it 
f * imagined that he is ſo near the objects. The 
mans was to fhew, that che rays proceed from him, 
55 ur at ſuch a height, though far without the limits of 
he ece. 
f, my 10 plate LXXXI. fg. 6. which yet has the line, 
for the foot of the object AB, and that of the rays of 
ed the ſun C; by reaſon that thoſe are always required for 
T, £nding the extremities of the ſhadows. 2 
* The ſhadow of the object O is found by continuing 
*. he line AB, and making it riſe over the ſteps, and 
. nt the wall, till cut by the ray in the point 8, by 
the rays paſſing over the corner of the object, and from 
5 N 


* 1-4wing a line to the point of ſight T. ; 
2 the ſhadow of the object P, it muſt be re- 
dy membered that the foot of the light muſt always be ſup- 


A on the plane, where the object is placed. Accor- 
ns C 8 *y C, cutting the little line A B, ſhews how 
oy ir the ſhadow of the little object ? mult go, to be 
4 thence drawn to the point of light T. The object V 
1 cats its ſhadow all along, though in its way it deicends 

itch. 
* a ny vx" of the wall R is found by the ſame rule 
by 3 the reſt; as appears from the lines AB, and the 
| C. 
1 Inabows on ſeveral parallel Planes. The firſt plane 
in here is the floor, whereon the chair A (Plate LXXXI. 

7.) ſtands ; the ſecond plane is the upper part of the 
. table, parallel to the firſt, and may be either above or 


he below it. ; 
There might alſo be more of theſe planes, wherein to 
fnd the foot of the illuminating body, in order to come 
on at the ſhadow of the object. 6 
Suppole the foot of the ev NC to be C, and 
mn the flame B from the points C and draw lines, thro 
he the upper and under parts of the object D, which will 


ier gire the ſhadow E upon the table. . 

his To find the ſhadow of the chair A, which is placed 

in on the ground, determine the foot of the luminary on 
the table in C on the ground ; this is eaſy by the follow- 

of ing inſtructions. lite 

be From the point of diſtance, which is here ſuppoſed to 

he be without the limits of the paper, draw a line through 

n; the foot of the table F; then from the angle G upon the 

vn table let fall a perpeadicular, cutting the line F in the 

d, point H, and from H draw a parallel to the baſe HI, 

de which is equal to the upper part of the table, and will 

FR direct to the thing required, 

le] For drawing a line from the point of ſight K, through 


the fout of the luminary C, to the extremity of the table 
he L; from the ſame point L, let fall a perpendicular to 
HI, which will give the point M. 
of Then from 'M draw a line to the point of fight K, 
; A line MK will the foot of the luminary be 
und, 

To determine the preciſe point, let fall a perpendicular 
from the point C, which, cutting the line MK, will 
give the point N for the foot of the luminary. 

Inis point N being thus found, there will be no dif- 
hculty in finding the ſhadow of the chair A; the me- 


ez thod being the ſame as for the other objects taught be- 
2 fore, that is, from the foot of the luminary N draw lines 
ne through all the angles of the plane of the chair, and 
2 other lines through the upper part of the chair from the 
8 luminary B; theſe latter, by interſecting the former, ex- 
0 


preſs the bounds of the ſhadow. For the reſt, the figure 
gives ſufficient directions. 

SHADOWS by Torch-ligbt. The ſhadow of an erect 
pyramid by torch-light falls, as it would by the light of 
the ſun ; and in both caſes there is but one line, whereon 

e vertical point of the pyramid will be ſound. 

Upon the planes BODE | 
Mis EB and DC ; through the central point E, raiſe 
the perpendicular FA; and from the four points BCD E 
Ag * to the point A, and the pyramid will be 

Le, | x 

den, to find its ſhadow, draw an indefinite line from 

daſis G of the illuminating body, paſüng through F; 
Vor. II. No. 86. . 


(. 8.) draw the diago- | 


— — 


and from the central flame of the torch of H draw an- 
other line over the vertex of the pyramid in the line 
GF, till it cut the point I, which point will limit the 
ſhadow of the pyramid. | 

Laſtly, draw a line from C to I; and. another from E 
to I, and the triangle C LE will be the ſhadow of the 
pyramid, 

To gain the ſhadow of an inverted pyramid, draw 
perpendicyyar lines from the angular points of its baſe, 
and form tbe ſubjacent plane, by means thercof, after 
the manner directed for the ſun. 

And from all the angles of this plane draw lines to the 
baſe of the torch G; then from IA, the central point of 
the flame, draw other lines touching all the angles of the 
baſe of the inverted pyramid, and dividing thoſe of the 
plane, whereby the ſhadow wil! be defined, 

The different. diſpoſitions and heigh: of SHApows by 
terch- light. Shadows from the ſun are all caſt the ſame 
way, and have the ſame diſpoſition ; it being impoſſible, 
that the ſun ſhould occaſion one ſhadow to tend towards 
the eaſt, and another towards the weſt, at the ſame time. 

It is true, in different times of the day, it makes this 
difference; but never in one and the ſame hour. 

But the torch, candle, and lamp, have always this ef- 
fect ; tor in what place ſoever one of theſe luminaries be 
found, provided there be a number of objects about, 
the ſhadows will be caſt various ways; ſome to the caſt, 
ſome to the weſt, ſome to the north, and others to the 
ſouth, according to the ſituation of the objects around 
the luminary : the foot of which here repreſented by A 
(fig. 9.) ſerves as a common center, from which they 
all proceed: and the flame here repreſented by B ſhews 
where they are to terminate, though at different diſ- 
tances; as the neareſt produce the ſhorteſt ſhadows, and 
the remoteſt the longeſt, 

SHAFT of a (Column, in architecture, is the body 
thereof; ſo called from its ſtraightneſs. 

SHAFT of a Mine, the hollow entrance or paſſage into 


| a mine, ſunk or dug, to come to the ore, See MininG. 


SHAGKEEN, or CHAGREEN, a kind of grained lea- 
ther, chiefly uſed in the covers of caſes, books, &c, It 
is very cloſe and ſolid, and covered with little roundiſn 
l ain or papillæ. It is brought from Conſtantinople, 

aurus, Tripoli, Algiers, and ſome parts of Poland. 

Authors are not agreed what the animal is whence the 
ſhagreen is prepared, Ongar tells us it is the onager, a 
kind of wild aſs. Borel ſays it is a ſea-calf ; others, a 
kind of fiſh called ſhagreen by the Turks, | 
SHAMMY, or CHammy, Chamois, a kind of leather, 


either dreſſed in oil or tanned ; much eſteemed for its 


ſoftneſs, pliancy, &c. : 
It is OT from the ſkin of the chamois, or ſhamois, 


| a kind of wild-goat, inhabiting the mountains of Dau- 


phine, Savoy, Piedmont, and the Pyreneans, 

SHANK ER, in ſurgery, a malignant ulcer, which 
corrodes the fleſh ; uſually occaſioned by ſome vencreal 
diſtemper. 

SHARP, in muſic, marked thus ( x), which, being 
prefixed to a note, ſhews that it is to be ſung, or 
played, a ſemi-tone higher than the note would have 
been without. f 

SHEATHING of a Ship, the caſing that part of her 
hull which is under water, with ſomething to keep the 
worms from eating into her planks. | 

It is uſually done by laying tar and hair all over the 
old plank, and then nailing on very thin boards. 

SHEERING, or SAEARING, in the woollen manu- 
factory, is the cutting off, with large ſheers, the ſuper- 
fluous nap or ſhag, found on the ſurface of woollen 
ſtuffs, &c. | | 

SHEERING, is allo a ſea term, for the motlon of the 
ſhip, when ſhe does not move in a ſtraight line, but tra- 
verſes, or moves, in and out; | 

SHEK EL, or SHEKLE, an ancient Hebrew coin, 
equal to 25. 3d. + ſterling, 

SHELF, among miners, that hard ſurface or ſtratum 
of the earth, which lies under the mould, uſually about 4 
foot dee 


cover and incloſe a kind of animals, hence called teſta- 


ceous. 
8 The 
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SHELL, in natural hiſtory, a hard cruſt ſerving to- 
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The naturaliſts have been generally miſtaken in the 
manner of the formation of ſhells. The animal, and its 
ſhell, have always been ſuppoſed to ariſe from the ſame 


egg. But M. Reaumur, Malpighi, Lewenhoek, and 
ſeveral other curious naturaliſls, have ſhewn this ſuppo- 


fition to be entirely falſe, ſince it is formed by a viſcous | 


fluid compoſed of glue, and ſeveral ſandy particles of an 
exquiſite fineneſs, which are tranſmitted through an in- 
finite number of little channels to the pores where it 
tranſpires, conderiſes, and hardens. When the animal 
increaſes in bulk, and the extremity of her body 1s not 
ſufficiently covered, it continues to evacuate and build 
in the ſame manner, finiſhing or repairing her habitation, 

This viſcous matter is proved, by undeniable experi- 
ments, to ariſe from the body of animals, and not from 
the ſhell, as ſome have imagined. Thoſe ſtreaks and 
clouds which we obſerve moſt ſhells to be beautified with, 
proceed, probably, from the different diſpoſition of the 
extreme parts of the animal's body that are viſible at the 
aperture of the ſhell, where we may frequently diſcover 
ſome minute lobes or lines of fleſh that differ from the 
xeſt in colour, containing, perhaps, different juices which 
may acquire a particular complexion in that place ; many 
other different cauſes may concur to paint, vein, and di- 
verſify the colours with a more or leſs lively glow. The 
quality of the food, the health or indiſpoſition of the ani- 
mal, the inequality of its conſtitution according to the 
. ſeveral periods of her age, and the changes that may hap- 
pen to the different perforation of her ſkin : in ſhort, 
a thouſand accidents may intervene, to heighten or di- 
miniſh certain tints, and diverſify the whole to infinity, 

If the ſkill, in the variety of its colours, imitates the 
diverſity of the animal's pores, it is ſtill more apparent 
that it muſt afſume the form of the body on which it 
is moulded. Thus we obſerve in all ſea ſhells, that if 
the animal has any ſwelling or inequality on its body, a 
tumour likewiſe riſes in the correſponding part of the in- 
cruftation, When the creature diſplaces herfelf, and en- 
Iarges the dimenſions of her dwelling, the ſame tumour 
which had already raifed the ſhell in one part, ſwells it 
anew at a little diſtance, by which means you ſee the 
2 fpecies of inequality in a winding line round the 

ell. 
are ſo Iarge, or fo pointed, that thoſe which riſe over 
them in the ſhell are like horns. She afterwards fills the 
inſides of theſe cavities, and then, by new evacuations 
of ſweat, ſtrikes out another ſet of horns, that protect her 
from fiſhes who are fond of fleſh. If her body happens 
to be channeled, the ſhell that covers it has the ſame con- 
figuration : if the fleſh riſes in ſwellings, that wind 
Tound her in the form of a ſcrew, the fhell has likewiſe 
its elevations and depreſſions, that are carried on in a 
ſpiral line from her tail to the extremity of her body, 

In Aldrovand, Geſner, and Fabius Columna, we 
have all that the ancients have ſaid on ſhells. In 1692, 
Dr. Lifter publiſhed a natural hiſtory of ſhells, in folio, 
full of cuts repreſenting the various kinds, and rangin 
them in four claſles ; ©, terreſtrial or land ſhells; in 


the ſecond, freſh-water ſhells, both the turbinata & bi- | 
valvia & multivalvia; in the fourth, he divides into | 


ſeveral claſſes, the fea fhelts called turbinata. 

Shells are frequently found under-ground, in places 
far remote from the ſea, in mines, and even in the top 
of mountains; but how they ſhould come there, is a 
thing the naturaliſts are generally divided: the moft 
dk and eaſy opinion is, that thoſe parts have been for- 
merly ſeas, or, at leaſt, have been overflown thereby, 
and many go as high even as the general deluge, But 
others take theſe is te the natural places of their birth 
and formation ; ſome of them being found no other than 
hard clay ; others of the ſame texture with the rock, 
whereto they grow ; and others of as abfolute a ſhelly 
ſubſtance as any in the ſea : in effect, they may be only 
ſo many gradations of nature, which can as well pro- 
duce ſhells in mines, as in the ſea, there being no want of 
ſaline or earthy particles for that purpoſe; nor is there 
2 — ſome ſorts of ſpars, and ſea 

ells. 

SHELL-F1sH, a collective name for all the fiſh natu- 
rally incloſed in ſhells. 

SHELTIE, a ſmall but ſtrong kind of horſe, fo 


the flowers terminate the w_ of the branches, 


Sometimes, theſe protuberances of the animal 


| tion, Ethelred made a law, that whoever poſſe . 


called from Shetland, or Zetland, where ch 
produced. N 

SHEPHERDS-NeeDLe, Scandix, in botany, 80. 
the article SCANDIX, | 

SHEPHERDs-POUCH, Burſa Paſtoris, in botan 
annual plant which grows naturally in many parts f 
England; the ſtalk riſes to about a foot high, the hos 
leaves are ſometimes whole, but more generally ja wy 
thoſe that grow on the ſtalks are azar, broad a, b i 
baſe, having even edges, and ending even in 3 8 
ſmall and cruciform, conſiſting each of four — 
petals, which are ſucceeded by a ſmall heart-ſhaped fry; 
or, as ſome fancy, like a purſe, and is about a quarter > 
an inch long. 

Its juice is very aſtringent and glutinous; it 8g, 
bleeding at the noſe, is good againſt ſpitting of Ane 
and in diarrhœa's, dyſenteries, and bloody urine, The 
doſe, in infuſion, is a handful ; of the juice, four ounce; . 
and of the powder of the dried leaves, a dram, : 

SHERARDIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower is monopetalous and funnel- ſhaped ; the tube is 
long and cylindraceous, and the limb is divided into four 
plane acute ſegments ; on the top of the tube are placed 
four filaments, topped with ſingle antherz : the fruit i; 
oblong, coronated, and ſeparable longitudinally into two 
oblong ſeeds, 

This genus includes the clivers, or gooſegraſs, which 
grows naturally in hedges: it is reckoned inciding and 
aperient; and not only promotes urine, but — 

wo ounces of the juice have been found to he y 
ſerviceable in the dropfy, carrying off the water by urine, 
SHERIFF, or SRIRB-REVE, an officer in each coun 
of England, whoſe buſineſs is to ſee the king's orders 
executed, particularly all writs directed to him out of the 
king's courts; to impannel juries; bring cauſes and 
criminals to trial ; take care that all affairs, both civil 
and criminal, are diſpatched ; colle& the revenues, im- 
poſts, fines, confiſcations, &c. arifing in his county, for 
which he accounts to the exchequer ; and to attend and 
aſſiſt the itinerant judges, 

SHIELD, an ancient weapon of defence, in form of 
a light buckler, borne on rhe arm as a defence againſt 
lances, darts, &c. 

SHIELD, in heraldry, denotes the eſcutcheon or field, 
whereon the bearings of an armory are placed, 

SHILLING, an Engliſh filver coin, equal to twelve 
pence, or the twentieth part of a pound. 

SHINGLES, or Sms, in building, ſmall pieces 
of wood, in form of a wedge, about an inch thick at one 
end, four or five inches broad, and eight or nine inches 
long. They are uſed in covering, eſpecially churches 
and ſteeples, inſtead of tiles and flates, 

SHINGLES, in medicine, a kind of herpes, con- 
ſiting of innumerable little puſtules, breaking out in 
various parts of the body, See the article ExvSIPELAS. 

SHIP, a general name for all large veſſels with fails, 


Y, an 


fit for navigation on the ſea, excepting gallies, which go 


with oars and ſmack fails, 

All ſhips, at their firſt appearance in the world, were 
of the fame form, whatever uſes they were defigned for; 
but the various ends of navigation, ſome of which were 
better anſwered by one form, ſome by another, ſoon 

ve occaſion to build and fit out ſhips, not _—_ different 
in bigneſs, but alſo in their conſtruction rigging. 
But it would be needleſs, as well as endleſs, to enumetale 
every little alteration, They were chiefly of three forts; 
* of burden, of war, and of paſſage. 

n the northern parts of the world, the art advanced 
towards perfection, but by flow degrees; for, when 
Cæſar invaded Britain, we find that the inhabitants op- 
poſed him in veſſels of an odd ſorm, or rather large tubs; 
the ſails were compoſed of leather, and iron chains ſup- 
plied the place of cable, When the Saxons had for ſome 
time been ſettled in this iſland, they became ſenſible that 
the beſt defence was a powerful navy. According, 
they applied themſelves vigorouſly to build ſhips of war; 
and ſome hiſtorians tell us, that, in the reign of ogi's 
the fleet amounted to two thouſand, fix hundred {a 


And, in order to keep the navy in a formidable con: 


undred 


hundred and ten hide of land, ſhould build and mann one 

p for the defence of his country. 

But, though the Britons were not the firſt inventors 
of ſhip- building, the art owes, in a great meaſure, its 

teſent perfection to their diſcoveries and, according]y, 
[ The navy of England excels all others in beauty, 
frength, and ſafety ; for beauty, our ſhips of war are ſo 
many floating palaces ; for ſtrength, ſo many movin 
caſtles ; and tor ſafety, they are the moſt defenſive walls 
if the land. And as our naval power gains us authority 
in the{noſt diſtant nations, ſo the ſuperiority of our fleet 
renders the Britiſh monarch maſter of the ſea. 

Trade firſt gave occaſion to the fitting out large fleets 
of ſhips; and upen the increaſe of trade, ſhips of war 
became neceſſary in all nations to preſerve it to the juſt 
proprietors. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, our royal 
navy was in a very flouriſhing condition, being, in gene- 
ral, commanded by the nobility: 2 for number, 
frength, beauty, and force, the Engliſh navy was, 
perhaps, never more formidable than at preſent. 

SHIV ERS, or SHEEVERS, in the fea language, names 
nen to the little rollers or round wheels of pulleys. 
Fe the article PULLEY. 

SHOAD, among miners, denotes a train of metalline 
tones, ſerving, to direct them in the diſcovery of mines. 
Se the article MiINE, 

SHOAL, in the ſea language, denotes a place where 
the water is ſhallow. 

SHOAR, or SHORE, See the article SHoRE. 

SHOE for an Anchor, in a ſhip, the place for the an- 
chor to reſt, and fitted to receive the ſtock, &c. ſo as to 
prevent the ſheets, tacks, and other running-rigging, 
from galling, or being entangled with the ſtocks, 

HOOTING. See GUNNERY and PROJECTILE, 

SHORE, or SHOAR, a place waſhed by the ſea, or 
ſome large river. 

SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS, Mopia, in medicine. 
dee the article MO IA. 

SHOT, a denomination given to all ſorts of balls for 
fie · arms, thoſe for cannon being of iron, and thoſe for 
guns, piſtols, &c. of lead. 

Indian SHOT, Canna, in botany, See Canna. 

SHOVELER, in ornithology, a ſpecies of the anas, 
vith the extremity of the beak broad and round, and its 
2 bent. See the article AN As. 

HOULDER-Boxe, Humerus, in anatomy. 
re the article HUMERUS. 

SHOULDER-BLADE, Scapula, See SCAPULA. 

SHOULDER=-PITCHED, among farriers, is ſaid of a 
horſe whoſe ſhoulder is diſplaced which may be remedied 
by ſwimming the horſe a dozen times up and down in 
deep water, 


SHOULDER-SPLAIT, is when a horſe's ſhoulder is 
parted from the breaſt, 


SHOULDERING Prxcx, among builders, the ſame 
with a bracket, See the article BRACKET. | 
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See 


Is, SHOWER, in meteorology, a cloud reſolving into 
g0 rin, See the article 1 4 
SHRIMP, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of two 
re different ſpecies of the ſquilla, viz. the common ſhrimp, 
r; ad ſmooth-noſed ſhrimp. 
re The common ſhrimp is the long tailed ſquilla, with 
on the ſnout ſerrated above, and tridentated below ; the bod 
nt oblong and rounded above the beak or ſnout; which 
g. likinguiſhes it from all the other ſpecies : it is long, of 
* a lanceolated figure, ſharp-pointed, and has eight denti- 
53 Utions above, and three below. The ſmooth-noſed 
on mp, or Jong-tailed ſquilla, with a ſmooth ſnout, 
Lous to the ſame ſize with the common ſhrimp ; how- 
_ der, the body is thick, and the ſnout is very ſhort, 
Pr nden the ſpines or denticulations of the other. 
4 unk in eceleſiaſtical hiſtory, a caſe or box, to 
— vd the relics of ſome ſaint, See the articles RELIcs 
ac dAINT, 
. 1 E. in ornithology, the ſame with the miſſel- 
2 MROVE-TUESDAY, is the Tueſday after quin- 
xy N Sunday, or the ty immediately preceding the 
91 which hoot being ſo called rom the Saxon word Jh, 
5 gnifies to confeſs, as having been employed by the 


lle in time of popery, in confeſſing their ſins, in 


order to receive the ſacrament, and N qualiſy them- 
ſelves for a more religious obſervation of Lent, 

SHROWDING of Trees, the cutting or lopping off 
the top branches; it is only practiſed on thoſe trees which 
are deſigned for fuel, or ſome preſent uſe, not being fit 
for timber. 

SHRUB, Frutex, a woody plant, of a ſize leſs than 
a tree, and which, beſides its principal ftem and branches, 
from the ſame root, puts fourth ſeveral other conſiderable 
ſets or ſtems. | 

SHUTTLE, in the manufactures, an inſtrument 
uſed by the weavers, which with the thread it contains, 
either of woollen, fi]k. flax, or other matters, ſerves to 
form the woofs of ſtuffs, cloths, linens, ribbands, &c. 
by throwing the ſhuttle alternately from right to left, and 
from left to right, acroſs between the threads of the warp, 
which are ſtretched out lengthwiſe on the loom. 

SI, in muſic, a ſeventh note lately added by Le Maire 
to the ſix ancient notes invented by Guido Aretin, by 
means of which the difficulty attending the ancient ſcale 
is avoided. 

SIBYLS, Sbillæ, in pagan antiquity, certain womer, 
ſaid to have been endued with a prophetic ſpirit, and to 
have delivered oracles tore ſhewing the fates and revolu- 
tions of kingdoms, We have in the writings of the an- 
cients mention made of ten of them, the eldeſt of whom 
being named Sibylla, all the reſt of the ſame ſex, who 
afterwards pretended to the like fatidical ſpirit, were 
called from her Sibyls. The moſt eminent of the ten, 
mentioned in hiſtory, was ſhe whom the Romans called 
Sibylla Cumza, or Erythza. She was born at Erythræ 
in — from whence ſhe removed to Cumæ in Italy, 
and there delivered all her oracles from a cave or ſub 
terraneous vault dug out of the main rock. | 

SIEGE, in the art of war; the encampment of an 
army round a place, in order to take it, either by formal 
attacks; or famine, 

The word is French, and literally ſignifies a ſeat, 

The method of encamping is very different in a ſiege, 
from that obſerved on a march; as in the former the ar- 
my environs the place without cannon-ſhot, that nothing 
may enter. If the place be ſituated on a river, a de- 
tatchment is ſent to the other ſide, and bridges of com- 
munication made both above and below the town, The 
army alſo encamp with their backs to the town, with the 
battalions and ſquadrons interlined ; and, having taken 
poſſeſſion of all the heights, whence the enemy may be 
annoyed, the engineers trace the lines of circumvallation 


and contravallation, every regiment working at the place 


appointed them, 

When the general has diſpoſed his guards, as well to- 
wards the place as towards the country, and eſtabliſhed 
the lieutenant-generals to command in the particular 
quarters, he goes with the engineers to view the place, 
and orders the attack in the place judged the weakeſt. 

To form a ſiege, there muſt be an army ſufficient to 
furniſh five or fix relieſs for the trenches, pioneers, 
guards, &c. alſo artillery, and magazines furniſhed with 
a ſufficient quantity of ammunition and proviſions ; and 
an hoſpital for taking care of the wounded. 

To raiſe a ſiege, is to give over attacking a place, order- 
ing the works and poſts before it to be levelled. 

SIGHT, or V1s10N, in optics. See the articles Erz 
and VISION. 

SIGHTS, in mathematics, imply two thin pieces of 
. braſs, &c. placed perpendicularly on the two extremities 
of the index of a theodolite, circumferentor, &c, each 
of which has an aperture or ſlit in the middle, through 
which the viſual rays paſs to the eye, and diſtant objects 
are ſeen. | 

SIGILLATA TERRA, a name given to ſeveral earths 
or boles, to ſignify their being genuine ; the principal is 
that dug in the iſland Lemnos. 

SIGMOIDES, a word uſed by medicinal writers to 
expreſs any thing that is in the ſhape of the letter ſigma. 
The valves of the heart have this epithet applied to them: 
the coracoide proceſs of the ſcapula is alſo expreſſed by 
the ſame word; the ſemicircular cavity of the cubit, at 
the articulation of the fore-arm with the humerus, is 
ſometimes alſo called the figmoidal cavity; and the car- 


| 


tilages of the ſigmoide circles of the aſpera arteria, 1 
wind, 


SI L 


wind- pipe, have their denomination from the ſame 
occaſions. 

SIGN, a ſenſible mark or character, denoting ſome- 
thing abſent or inviſible. 

Sion, in algebra. See the article CHARACTER, 

S1GN, in medicine, implies ſome appearance in the 
body, diſtinguiſhable by the ſenſes, whence, by juſt rea- 
ſoning, is inferred the preſence, nature, ſtate, event of 
health, a diſeaſe, or death. \ 

Thoſe which indicate the preſent condition of a body, 
whether ſick or well, dying or the like, are called diag- 
noſtic ſigns. "Thoſe which foretel the future ſtate there- 
of, are called prognoftic ſigns. And that ſign which is 
peculiar to the diſeaſe, and inſeparable from it, as ariſing 
from the nature thereof, is called -a pathognomonic ſign. 

SIGN, in aſtronomy, the twelfth part of the ecliptic, 
or a portion containing thirty degrees thereof. 

The ancients divided the ecliptic into twelve ſegments, 
called ſigns, which they denominated from the conſtel- 
lations, which, at the time the names were impoſed, 
were ſituated near thoſe portions of the ecliptic. But 
the conſtellations, by the preceſſion of the equinox, have 
changed their places, the conſtellation Aries being got 
into the ſign Taurus, and the conftellation Taurus into 
the ſign Gemini, &c. The names and order of the twelve 
figns are as follow : 

Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, 
_—_— Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, and Piſces ; 


the firſt ſix of which are called northern figns, and the | 


latter ſouthern ſigns. 

Sid Manual, the ſetting one's hand and ſeal to a 

writing. 

S1Gn-MAxvuzzi, in law, is uſed to fignify any bill or 

writing, ſigned by the king's own hand. 

SIGNA „a certain ſign agreed upon for the convey- 

ing of intelligence, where the voice cannot reach. 

Signals are given for the beginning of a battle, or an 

attack, 
given by firin 
SIGNAT 
one's name at the bottom of an act, or deed, in one's 
own hand-writing. 

SIGNATURE, in printing, implies a mark at the bottom 
of each ſheet, to facilitate the gathering and binding of 
the book, and to ſhew the order and number of the quires 
and ſheets. 

SIGNET, one of the king's ſeals, uſed for ſealing his 
private letters, and ſigning all grants which paſs his 

majeſty's hand by bill. 
IG 
. phraſe, ſign, device, emblem, or the like, 
$1GNIFICATION, in law, is the notification of an act 
& c. made to the oppoſite party, &c. by a copy, &c. 
thereof, given and atteſted by a proper officer. 

SILENT, in antiquity, a fort of heathen demi-gods, 
the ſame with ſatyrs, which were called Sileni when they 
came to be advanced in age, ERTIES 

SILIQUA, in botany, the ſeed-veſſel, huſk, pod, or 
ſhell of a plant of the leguminous kind. 

SILIQUOUS Praxis, thoſe which produce ſiliquæ, 
or ſeed-pods. 

SILK, Sericum, a very ſoft, fine, bright, delicate 
thread, the work of an inſect called bombyx, or the 
filk-worm, 

-In the 2 555, two monks brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies to Conſtantinople great quantities of ſilk-worms, 
with inſtructions for the hatching their eggs, rearing 
and feeding the worms, drawing out the ſilk, ſpinning 
and working it. Immediately manufactures were ſet up 
at Athens, "Thebes, and Corinth. About 1130, Roger, 
king of Sicily, eſtabliſhed a filk manufactory at Palermo, 


uns, by lights, fails, flags, &c. 


and another in Calabria, managed by workmen whom | 
he brought from Athens, Corinth, &c. which that prince | 


bad conquered in his expedition to the Holy Land. By 
degrees the reft of Italy and Spain learned, from the 
Sicilians and Calabrians, the management of the filk- 
worms, and the working of filk ; and at length, a little 
betore the reign of Francis I. began to imitate them. 
The great advantage flowing from this new manu- 
facture, made our king James I. to be very deſirous of 


its being introduced into England; accordingly it was 


uſually with drums and trumpets ; at fea they are 


E, ſigning, a ſubſcription, or the putting | 


NIFICATION, the meaning or import of a word, | 


| that the filk-worm thrives, and works as wel 


=” 


* 


| twelve, or even fourteen of them together, 


— 
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recommended ſeveral times from the throne, and 

moſt earneſt terms, to plant mulberry trees, &c a 
propagation of ſilk- worms, but unhappily without 2 
though from the various experiments inſerted in ect; 


Philoſophical Tranſactions, and other places, it appear; 


] . 
reſpects, in England, as in = other part of Eur, - al 


he filk-worm is an inſe& not more remarkable f 

the precious matter it furniſhes for divers ſtuffs, than * 
the many forms it aſſumes, before and after its bein, 
enveloped in the rich cod or ball it weaves itſelf Frs 
a ſmall egg about the ſize of a pin's head, which i; 2 
firft ſtate, it becomes a pretty big worm, or maggne 1 
a whitiſh colour, inclining to yellow. In this * 
feeds on mulberry leaves, till, being come to maturity 
it winds itſelf up into a ſilken bag, or caſe, about Kh 
ſize and ſhape of a pigeon's egg; and becomes a 
morphoſed into an aurelia: in this ſtate it remains wit, 

out any ſigns of life, or motion; till at length it awike, 
to become a butterfly, after making itſelf a paſſage out q 
its ſilken ſepulchre. And, at laſt, dying indeed, it pre. 
pares itſelf, by an egg, or ſeed it caſts, for a new 
which the warmth of the fummer-weather affilts it i 
reſuming. 

As ſoon as the ſilk-worm is arrived at the fize 200 
ſtrength neceſſary for beginning his cod, he makes his 
web; for it is thus they call that light tiſſue, which z; 
the beginning and ground of this admirable work, 
This is his firſt day's employment. On the ſecond, he 
forms his folliculus or ball, and covers himſelf a)ng 
over with filk. The third day he is quite hid, and 
the following day employs himſelf in thickening and 
ſtrengthening his ball, always working from one fine 
end, which he never breaks by his own fault, and which 
is ſo fine, and ſo long, that thoſe who have examine it 
attentively, think they fpeak within compaſs, when they 
affirm, that each ball contains filk enough to reach the 
length of fix Engliſh miles. 

In ten days time, the ball is in its perfection, and! 
now to be taken down from the branches of the mul 
berry-tree, where the worms have hung it. But thi 
point requires a deal of attention, for there are ſome 

worms more lazy than others, and it is very dangerous 
waiting till they make themſelves 2 paſſage, which uu 
happens about the fifteenth day of the month. 

The firſt, fineſt, and ſtrongeſt balls, are kept for th 
grain, the reſt are carefully wound; or if it is dc 
to keep them all, or if there be more than can be wel 
ww: at once, they lay them for ſome time in an over 
moderately hot, or elſe expoſe them, for ſeveral day 
ſucceſſively, - to the preateſt heats of the ſun, in ordert 
kill the inſet, which, without this precaution, wou 
not fail to open itſelf a way to go and uſe thoſe ne 
wings abroad it has acquired within, 

Ordinarily, they only wind the more perfect balls 
thoſe that are double, or too weak, or too coarſe, art 
laid aſide, not as altogether uſeleſs, but that, being in 
proper for winding, they are reſerved to be drawn 0 
into ſkains. The balls are of different colours; the ms 
common are yellow, orange-colour, iſabella, and fl 
colour; there are ſome alſo of a ſea- green, others of 
ſuiphur colour, and others white; but chere is no fe 
ceflity for ſeparating the colours and ſhades to wind then 

| apart, ab all the colours are to be loſt in the futu 
ſcouring and preparing of the ſilk. 

To wind SILK from off the Balls. Two machines: 
neceſſary, the one a furnace, with its copper ; the othe 
a reel, or frame, to draw the ſilk. The winder, the 
ſeated near the furnace, throws into the copper of wal 
over: the furnace (firſt heated and boiled to 2 cr 
degree, which cuſtom alone can teach) a handful or f 
of balls, which have been firſt well purged of all the 
looſe furry ſubttance. He then ftirs the whole de 
briſkly 


— 


— 


__ 


about with birchen rods, bound and cut * 
bruſhes; and when the heat and agitation have detech 
the ends of the ſilks of the pods, which are apt to cat 
on the rods, he draws them forth, and joe | 
them into threads, according to the bigneſs e c 
the works they are deſtined tor: eight ends ſuſſicing 


ribbands, and velvets, &c. requiring no lefs — 


Wy ly © 


The ends, thus joined into two or three threads, 


felt paſſed into the holes of three iron rods in the 
or the ir" + of the reel, then upon the bobbins, or pullies, 
fea, fore P laſt are drawn out to the reel itſelf, and there 
n the zod x 4; each to an end of an arm or branch of the 
pears, e us diſpoſed, the workman giving motion to the 
n all | by turning the handle, guides his threads ; ſubſti- 
e. reel, I ones when any of them break, or any of the 
le for — re wound out; ſtrengthens them where neceſſary, 
in for ba ling others; and takes away the balls wound out, 
being 1 — having been pierced, are full of water. 


From [n this manner, two workmen will ſpin and reel three 
unds of filk in a day; which is anotherguiſe diſpatch 


ot, of \ is made by the ſpinning-wheel, or diſtaff. Indeed, 
ate it Als cannot be ſpun and reeled after this manner: 
unity, Aber by reaſon the balls have been perforated by the 
Ut the Oh. wortns themſelves, or becauſe they are double, or 
meta. ” weak to bear the water; or becauſe they are coarſe, 
with. 5 Of all theſe together, they make a particular kind 
rakes, of ilk called floretta ; which being carded, or even ſpun 
Out of on the diſtaff, or the wheel, in the condition it comes 
va dom the ball, makes a tolerable ſilk. 


Y As to the balls, after opening them with ſciſſars, and 
raking out the inſects (which are of ſome uſe for the 
feeding of poultry) they are ſteeped three or four days 


e and in troughs, the water whereof is changed every day to 
- his prevent their ſtinking. When they are well ſoftened by 
ich is 0 ſcouring, and cleared of that gummy matter the 
* worm had lined the inſide withal, and which renders it 
5 a impenetrable to the water, and even to air itſelf, they 
* F boil them half an hour in a lve of aſhes, very clear ard 
P F well trained: and after waſhing them out in the river, 
due 20d drying them in the ſun, they card and ſpin them on 
lich the wheel, &c. and thus make another kind of floretta, | 


ſomewhat inferior to the former. 

The ſeveral preparations which filks undergo, to fit 
them to be uſed in the manufacture of ſilken ſtuffs, are 
the ſpinning, reeling, milling, bleaching, and dying. 
The two firſt we have already ſpoke of, as they are 
concerned in drawing the filk from off the balls. As to 
the ſpinning and reeling of raw filks off the balls, ſuch 
35 they are brought hither from Italy, the Levant, &c. 
the firſt is chiefly performed on the ſpinning-wheel ; and 
the latter, either on hand-reels, or on reels mounted on 
machines, which ſerve to reel ſeveral ſkains at the ſame 
time, As to the milling, they uſe a mill compoſed of 
ſeveral pieces, which may mill two or three hundred 
bobbins at once, and make them into as many ſkains. 

Raw S1LK, that taken from the ball without fire, 
and wound without any coction; ſuch is moſt, if not all, 
that is brought into England from the Levant. 

Biiled $1LK, that which has been boiled in water, to 
facilitate the ſpinning and winding. | 

Spider Silk. In the year 1710, Mr. Bonn diſcovered 
a method of procuring and preparing ſilk of the webs of 
ſpiders, and uſing it in ſeveral manufactures. 

After the death of Mr. Bonn, the French academy 
appointed the celebrated Reaumur te make a farther 
enquiry into this new ſilk-work, who has raiſed ſeveral 
objeftions and difficulties againſt it, which are inſerted 
in the memoirs of the academy for the year 1710. The 
ſum of what he has urged amounts to this: the natural 
herceneſs of the fpiders renders them unfit to be bred 
and kept together: four or five thouſand being diſtri- 
buted into cells, 50 in ſome, 100 or 200 in others; the 
dig ones kill and eat the leſs, ſo that in a ſhort time 
there were left only one or two in each cell : and to this 
nclination of mutually eating one another Mr. Reaumur 
acribes the ſcarcity of ſpiders, conſidering the vaſt 
number of eggs they lay. be | 

But this is not all : he even affirms, that the ſpider's 
ag is inferior to that of the ſilk-worm, both in luſtre 
and ſtrength ; and that it produces leſs matter to be ma- 
nufactured. The thread of the ſpider's web only bears 
2 weight of two grains without breaking; that of the 

ag bears thirty-ſix. The latter, therefore, in all pro- 
bability, is eighteen times thicker than the former ; yet 
1s it weaker than that of the ſilk-worm, which bears a 
weight of two drachms and a half. So that five threads 
of the ſpider's bag muſt be put together to equal one 
read of the ſilk-worm's bag. 
Vor II. No 86, 
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Now, it is impoſſible theſe ſhould be applied lo juſtly 
over one another, as not to leave little vacant tpaces 
between them, whence the light will not be reflected ; 
and, of conſequence, a thread, thus compounded, mult 
fall ſhort of the luſtre of a folid thread. Add to this, 
that the ſpider's thread cannot be wound off, as that of 
the ſilk worm may; but muſt, of neceſlity, be carded ; 
by which means being in pieces, its evenneſs, which 
contributes much to its Juſtre, is deſtroyed. In effec, 
this want of luſtre was taken notice of by M de la Hire, 
when Mr. Bonn preſented a pair of ſtockings to the 
academy. 

Again, ſpiders furniſh much leſs filk than the worms: 
the largeſt bags of theſe latter weigh tour grains; the 
{maller three grains; ſo that 2304 worms produce a 
pound of filk. The ſpiders bags do not weigh above 
one grain; yet, when cleared of their duſt and filth, loſe 
two thirds of their weight, The work of 12 ſpiders, 
therefore, only cquals that of one ſilk- worm; and a 
pound of filk will require at leaſt 27648 ſpiders, But 
as the bags are wholly the work of the ſemales, who 
ſpin them to depoſit their eggs in, there muit be kept 
55296 ſpiders, to yield a pound of ſilk, Yet will this 
only hold of the beſt ſpiders, thoſe large ones ordinarily 
ſeen in gardens, &. ſcarce yielding a twelfth part of 
the filk of the others. 280 of theſe, he ſhews, would 
not do more than one ſilk-worm; and 663552 of them 
would ſcarce yield a pound. 

SILLON, in fortification, an elevation of earth 
made in the middle of the moat, to fortify it, when too 
broad. It is generally called envelope. 

SILVER, a white, rich ſort of metal; being the 
fineſt, pureſt, moſt ductile, and moſt precious of all 
metals, except gold. Silver is heavier than any of the 
other metals, except gold and lead; though 1t comes 
after lead, in regard to its gravity, it greatly excels it in 
fixity, and, of all metals, approaches the neareſt to gold 
in ſimplicity; bearing all the teſts of fire, and moſt of 
the ſeverer ones, by the addition of other metalline 
bodies, in the ſame manner that gold does, and not 
diſcovering any diverſity of parts by the ordinary means, 
It is e hard in compariſen of lead or gold, 
yet it is malleable and ductile to a very great degree, and 
may be drawn out in an extremely fine wire, It is lefs 
capable of ruſt than any other metal, except gold; but 
it readily becomes black on being rubbed with ſulphur, 
It is in ſome degree ſonorous in itſelf, and, in compo- 
ſition with copper and tin, it makes a metal that is more 
ſo than thoſe two metals alone would be. 

It requires a kind of middle degree of fire to fuſe it, 
bearing, unaltered, a ſtronger heat than either lead or 

old, but melting much eaſier than copper or iron. 

t may be ſtrictly ſaid to grow red-hot before it melts, 
but the ſtate of ignition, without fuſion, is but inftan- 
taneous in it, and runs as ſoon as ſeen to be red-hot. 
It amalgamates ready * with mercury; the readieſt 
way of mixing them is to have the ſilver in fine filings, 
very clear from greaſe, and to rub it in a mortar with 
the mercury. It is fixed in a common hire, ſo as to loſe 
ſcarce any thing, perhaps, truly ſpeaking, not any thing 
at all, in the fierceſt degree of it, never ſo long con- 
tinued : it has been tried by Boerhaave for two months 
together, in the eye of a glaſs-houſe furnace, and found 
to loſe only one twelfth part of its weight in the opera- 
tion; and it is highly probable, that even this loſs might 
be owing to the filver's not being perfectly purified firſt. 

Silver, expoſed to the fierceſt fire, collected in the 


focus of a large burning-glaſs, immediately becomes 


red-hot, and melts; it then crackles, and afterwards 


emits a thick ſmoke : ſoon after this, is covered with a 
duſty ſubſtance, or calx. If the filver have been refined 
by means of antimony, the calx is of a yellowiſh hue, 
and, if kept long enough in the focus, it will vitrify in 
the ſame manner as gold; but, if it have been refined 
with lead, the calx is whiter, and, Homberg aſſures us, 
will never vitrify, however long expoſed, even to that 


| * of heat. 


he ſpecific gravity of ſilver has been variouſly laid 
down by various experiments; this has been owing to 
the different degrees of purity of the filver they have 
weighed, or their different accutacy in experiments of 
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this kind; they make its weight to water to be from 
1028 to 1101 to 1000, by the niceſt trial; the gravity 
of the ſilver we have already mentioned, as ſtanding the 
fire without lols, is to water as 10470 to 1000. 

Silver is purified by means of lead, and bears its 
action without loſs. Fuſed with antimony, if the effect 
be not caretully prevented, it turns to / (Mo and be 
comes volatile: there is no metal, indeed, except gold 
alone, that bears the teſt with this rapacious mineral, 
in the common way. 

The proper ſolvent of filyer is aqua fortis; it is diſ- 
ſolved readily by this, and not at all by the common 
aqua regia; yet, under certain circumſtances, aqua 
regia will diſſolve filver : the firſt phlegm which ariſes 
in diſtilling that menſtruum, when newly made, and 
when it has been ſome time in digeſtion with gold, will 
diſſolve ſilver, and will not touch gold; though it can- 
not be acknowledged, but this liquor is as much aqua 
regia as what follows in the diſtillation. This, however, 
is a mere experiment of curioſity, not likely ever to 
occur in the way of buſineſs, and in that reſpect, though 
we are acquainted with this accident, wrich was acci- 
dentally diſcovered by Homberg, we may ſay in general, 
as we uſed to do, that aqua fortis diſſolves filver, and 
not gold; and aqua regia gold, and not filver, If but 
the imalleſt quantity of ſea- ſalt be put into aqua fortis, 
it will no longer give a clear ſolution of ſilver. This 
gives us a teſt for the goodneſs of aqua fortis; and to 
this difference in the effect of theſe two menſtrua we owe 
the only method of ſeparating filver from gold, without 
' Joſs, If filver be fuſed with lead, it loſes its ſound, and 
its bright colour; if melted with tin, it becomes ex- 
tremely brittle, and the two metals are very difficultly 
ſeparated again. It melts and mixes eaſily with copper, 
and by that means acquires a hardneſs which fits it for 
our coins and utenſils, much better than in its pure 
natural ſtate. | 

Silver, melted with arſenic (which is eaſily done by 
mixing the arſenic with a little chalk and a little tartar, 
then wetting it with common water, and then ſtratifying 
the filver with the maſs) receives a part of that ſubſtance 
into its own body, and ſhews the ſingular effect it has 
on it in its loſing all its malleability ; but the arſenic 
may be ſeparated from it again by only melting it in a 
ſtrong fire. 

Silver, melted with biſmuth, is afterwards much the 
more eaſily amalgamated with quickſilver; and what is 
yet more remarkable, is, that it by this means becomes 
ſo attenuated, that it will paſs through a leather in 
much larger quantity mixed with the mercury, than it 
would otherwiſe have done. It is made much more 
fuſible, as well as volatile, by antimony, and is ſtrangely 
debaſed by the fume of burning ſulphur. 

Silver is ſaid by ſome to be able to colour the natural 
gems, and the factitious glaſſes, and paſtes with fine 
blue; but this is an error wholly owing to the alloy of 
copper, which is in moſt filvgr, and which has occa- 
ſionally ſhewn this effect in the artificial products of this 


kind; as to the ſuppoſed effect in the natural ones, we 


have no adequate proof of it, no ſilver ever being ſepa- 
rated from any blue gem, nor any proof of its being in 
any of them having appeared to us in all the experiments 
we have occaſionally made. Though ſilver in the earth 
be not capable of communicating any colour to foſſils, 
it has, however, a power of influencing their figure, and 


that in a very ſingular manner: it has long been known, 
that iron determines the cryſtals it enters the compo- 
ſition of, as already obſerved, into rhombs, and lead 
into cubes; but it has not been known that theſe trun- 
cated cryſtals and ſpars, preſerved as great curioſities in 


the cabinets of the curious, owe their figure to filver, 
till filver was lately ſeparated from them. As certainly, 
therefore, as iron or lead can form cryſtal into cubes 
and rhombs, ſo certainly can ſilver, even in a very ſmall 
quantity, influence the figure of thoſe foſſils, and form 
them into columns truncated at each end. 

The chemiſts, who ſuppoſe ſilver to have ſome pecu— 
lar affinity to the moon, therefore call it luna; their 
character for it is this; by this they mean to denote the 
half of gold, whoſe character is a compleat circle ; the 
inner line of this figure, if turned outward, will make 


iron, which they term plomo-ronco. 


in Peru they call it minerai; if it be white or . 
mixed With red or whitiſh ſpecks, they call it piati- 
blancha; and this is the richeſt and the eaſieſt ore t9 
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it the compleat mark of gold, by which they expreſs the 
inſide of Silver, turned outward, would make i; yy 
for they do not allow that there is any thing foreign ge 
corroſive in this metal, as there is in all the other 
except gold itſelf: this corrofive matter they expe, h. 
a croſs added to the figure, which is wanting one in 
the cha acters of gold and filver. It has been ſupp-ſed 
by many, that ſilver would afford a blue tincture, bur 
this is wholly erroneous ; its ſolution, if the filyer has 
been thoroughly purified, is always colourleſs, and in 
cryſtals are as pellucid and deſtitute of any tinge, ;, 
the pureſt rock cryſtal ; but if there be any copper lex 
in the ſilver, even in ever ſo ſmall a quantity, the ſo. 
lution will be green or blue. The cryſtals of fiber 
are intenſely bitter, If filver be melted with common 
ſalt, it blends. with proper management, into a ſemi. 
pellucid maſs, called luna cornea, which is very diff. 
cultly reduced into filver again, being ſo volati e, that 
it flies wholly off in a ſmall degree of heat, 

The chemical writers have faid great things of the 
virtues of filver, but there is very lutle reaſon for placin 
any dependence on them. The Arahian authors art 2 
fond of it, indeed, as they are of gold, and attribute al) 
thoſe effects to a grain or two of it taken internally, 
that a ſufficient quantity of it is apt to create in the 
poſſeſſor without ſwallowing any of it. T hey (ay it 
gives great ſpirits and chearfulneſs, and fortifies the 
heart; and add, that in a particular manner it is p99 
for the head. Hence they give leaf ſilver a place in al 
their ſtrengthening and cordial compoſitions, and hence 
the chemiſts have endeavoured to introduce among ug x 
long train of lunar medicines, ſuch as argentum pctabile, 
diaphoreticum lunare, bezoardicum lunare, and hity 
others, as pompous as inſignificant. 

The only preparations which keep -up their credit in 
the ſhops, are, the lunar cry als and lunar cauſtic, 

SILVER-MINES; and the different Sorts of Ore There 
are a great number of filver mines in different parts of 
the world; but the richeſt and moſt copious ate in 
America, eſpecially in Potoſi, one of the provinces of 
Peru. The veins of ore were, in the beginning, but at 
a very ſmall depth in the mountain of Potoſi, but by 
degrees the miners were obliged to dig deeper into the 
bowels of the mountain, in order to follow the veins; 
and at preſent the ſhafts are ſo deep, that it requires 
upwards of four hundred ſteps to arrive at the boitom, 
The veins at this depth are ſound to be of the fame 
quality as thoſe formerly diſcovered near the ſurface; 
and the mine is rich; It ſeems to be inexhauſtivle; 
but the working in'it becomes more difficult every day, 
and often proves fatal to the greateſt part of 'the work- 
men, by the exhalations ariſing from the bottom of the 
mine, and which ſpread even to the extremities. N 
perſon can endure- ſo deſtructive an air more than one 
day at a time, nor are the animals which feed on the 
adjacent places free from its effects. They often mect 


with metallic veins, which yield ſuch pernicious vapuurs 


as kill inſtantly ; theſe they are obliged. immediately w 
ſhut up, and leave them entirely, The greateſt par: of 
the workmen, after.they have wrought in the mines tor 
a conſiderable time, become diſabled, : It is aftoniſh'ag 
to find how many Indians have loſt their lives ſince toe 
began to work theſe mines, and the gumbers that die 
ſtill every day. The ſilver ore, though contained rt th 
ſame vein, is not always of the ſame colour and quaiity: 


work. They likewiſe find a black ore like the (cor: of 
| There is anothg> 
ſpecies of black ore,” to which they have given the 2 
of boſſicler, becauſe it turns red on being wet an 

againſt iron. The ore called zoroche ſhines * 
and, though it looks as if it contained ſilver, het“ 7 
extract but little of that metal from it; the paco 4 , 
of a red colour, with a caſt of yellow in it, and is m 
in little and very foft pieces, and is but a poor my 
green ore, called cobriflo, is almoſt friable ; the parties 
of ſilver in it may be ſeen with :he naked eye. bu * 
very difficult to extract them. There is alſo, * 
mine of Catamito in Potoſi, an ore called . m 
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ats of threads of pure ſilver ; this is what they call 
* ore in ſmall threads. Theſe filaments are always 
ah towards the center than towards their extremities ; 
= Glver abounds moſt where theſe threads interſect 
_ other. The two firſt mines of Potoſi were opencd | 
* he year 1545 3 the one called Rica, and the other 
— 8 Centeno. The firſt was raiſed ſome diſtance above 
rel of the ground, in the form of a cock's comb, 
& , 200 feet long and 13 broad. The ore of this mine 
a 12 that almoſt half of it was pure ſilver, to 
the depth of 50 or 60 fathoms, where it began to change 
_—_ richeſt ſilver mines are only to be found in the 
cold places of America, The climate of Potoſi is ſo very 
cold, that formerly the Spaniſh women could not lie in 
there, but were obliged to remove twenty or thirty leagues 
bexonch it, in order to have a milder climate: but at pre- 
ent they lie in as eaſily at Potoſi, as the native Indians 
themſelves. At the foot of the mount of Potoſi ftanis 
thetown of the ſame name, which is become famous on 
account of the great riches its inhabitants have drawn - 
from the mountain. There are in this town upwards 
of ſixty thouſand Indians, and ten thouſand Spaniards. 
They oblige the neighbouring pariſhes to furniſh a cer- 
tain number of Indians every year to work in the mines ; 
and this is what they call mita or their quota : .the 
ſeatelt part carry their wives and children with them, 
but they all go thither with the greateſt reluctance, This 
ſervitude laſts only a year, after which they are at liberty 
to return to their former habitations : but a great many 
ſettle in Potoſi, which by that means becomes every day 
more and more populous. Though the mines of Potoſi 
are the leaſt dangerous, yet without the herb uai, 
which the miners take by the way of infuſion, 2s we do 
tea, or chew it like tobacco, they muſt ſoon quit them, 
Tae mines of Potoſi and Lipes {till maintain their repu- 
tation ; however, there have been others diſcovered ſome 
years ago that are reckoned richer ; ſuch are thoſe of 
Oruvo, eight leagues from Arica ; and thoſe of Ollacha; 
near Cuſco, which were diſcovered in 1712. 
The Method of extracting SILVER from the Ore. In order 
to extract ſilver from the ore, they firſt hreak it into 
pretty ſma'l pieces, and then grind it with iron peſtles, 
weighing about two hundred pounds, and which com- 
monly are mqyed by water. The ore, when pounded, is 
paſed through a ſieve of iron or copper, and then kneaded 
with water to a paſte, which they leave to dry a little 
afterwards, they knead- it a omni: with ſea- ſalt; and 
at laſt they throw ſome mercury Mon it, and knead it a 
third time, in order to incorporate. the mercury with the 
ſilver; being what they call an amalgama. Eight or ten 
days are ſufficient for this. proceſs in temperate places 
but in cold countries it „ a month or 
fix weeks. They then throw the pate into large tubs 
or lavatories, in order to ſeparate the earth from it; theſe 
tubs conſiſt of three baſons ſtanding over a current of 
water, which carries off the earth, after it has bee 
ſteeped in each baſon. In order to facilitate the opera- 
tion, they conſtantly ſtir the paſte with their feet, that, 
when the water comes clear gut of the baſons, there may 
remain at the bottom . * and mercury amalga- 
mated together; Fs this is what they call pigna. They | 
endeavour to extrAEt the mercury which is not incorpo- 
rated with the filver, by prefling the pigna, beating it 
ſtrongly, or bruiſing it in a preſs or mill. There are 
pignzs of different ſizes and different weights; they com- 
anly contain a third of, ſilver, and two thirds:of mer- | 
cury. They lay the pign®- upon a trexet, nder 


Ercur 

the pigna, and falls into the water Wee is con- 
denſed. The interſtices which the mercury occupied in 
the pigna continue empty, and there remains only a 
porous and light maſs of filver, compared with its for- | 
mer bulk. "= 
Silver is likewiſe extracted from the ore in the follow- 
m2 manner: they firſt break the ore, and ſometimes waſh 
I, to ſeparate the ſtony particles which have been re- 
uced to a powder : after this they calcine ir, in order to 
Xtratt from it the ſulphur and arſenic ; this is what they 


. 


call roaſting the ore; after which they waſh it again, to 
free it from the calcined powder, "The ore being thus 
prepared, they fuſe it with lead or litharge, or with co- 
pel-heads that have been uſed before; they employ gra— 
nulated lead for this purpoſe, when the work is but nal. 
The harder the ore is to melt, the more lead they mix 
with eit: about ſixteen or twenty patts of lead to one of 
ore, This proceſs is called ſcorifying: the ſcoria conſiſts 
of lead vitrificd with the ſtone, and with whatever «le is 
not gold or ſilver in the ore; and the metal p:ccipitates 
into a regulus. If this regulus looks pretty fine, and of a 
metallic colour, they put it into the copel ; but, it it {till 
be mixed with ſcoria, and black, they melt it over again 
with a ſmall quantity of glaſs or lead. 

In order to ſeparate the filver from the mercury, with 
which it is amalgamated, they have a furnoce with an 
aperture at the top; this aperture they cover with a ſort 
of dome made of carth in a cylindrical form, which may 
be left on or taken away at pleaſu:e, When they have 
put the maſs of ſilver and mercury into the furnace, laid 
on the cover, and lighted the fire, the quick- filver rites 
in the form of vapours, and adheres to the Jute, rom 
whence they collect it, and ule it again for the ſame 
purpoſe. * . 

When the ſilver is well purified, fo that all heteroge- 
neous matter either metallic or other, that might be mixed 
with it, is extracted, they ſay it is twelve carats fine. 
This is the expreflion they uſe to denot the quality of 
the pure't ſilver, without any mixiure or alloy; but, if 
there ſhould remain any. they deduct the wei ht of the 
mixture from the principal weight, and the remninder 
ſhews the value of the filver. The carat com ts of 
twenty-four grains; ſo that, when to the weight of 
twelve carats there are twelve grains of mixtune, the 
value of the filver is eleven carats twelve grains: and ſo 
of any other. 

Refining of SILVER. As to refining, it is differently 
performed in different countries, and according to the dif- 
ferent intentions of the rehners, "The refining of lilver 
with lead is performed with a very dry copel, which they 
make red-hot in a reverberatory furnace; and after this 
they put the lead into it, uſing more or leſs, according 
as the ſilver which they would copel is ſuſpected to have 
more or leſs alloy. Sce the article ASSAYING, 

There is ſome difference between copelling in ſmall, 
and copelling in great: for inſtance, when they cl in 
the great, they blow upon the copel, while the ſilver 
turns round in order to ſeparate it from the litharge : 
whence it happens, that, when the proceſs is not well 
performed, there is found ſome lead among the litharge, 
and ſometimes ſilver; which does not happen when they 
copel in the ſmall, In this proceſs they muit allow 
ſixteen parts of lead for each part of alloy. 

The refining of filver with ſaltpetre is performed by 
fuſing the ſilver in a crucible that is laid in a wind-fur- 
nace: when the ſilver is fuſed, they ſay the matter is in 
balneo; and, when it, is in this ſtate, they throw ſalt- 


etre into the crucible, and let the whole fuſe well to- 
P , 


gether; this they call ſoldering the matter well in 
balneo, P 

They take the crucible out of the fire, and pour the 
matter gently into a tub full of water, where the ſilver 
turns to little grains, provided the water be ſtirred ; for, 
if the water be at reſt, the ſilver falls down in a lump to 
the bottom. 

They likewiſe fuſe ſilver three times, putting ſaltpetre 
and borax to it each time; and the third time they let 
a crucible cool without touching it, and pour it inta 
an ingot mould: after this they break it, and find at the 
bottom a piece of fine filyer ; the ſcoria or ſcales a-top 
conhſt of the ſaltpetre+and the alloy that was in the 
ſilver. 

Iwo ounces of ſaltpetre, and an eighth part of an 
ounce of borax calcined with eight ounces of ſilver, are 


repeated in the proceſs till the ſcoria have no colour, 


All the above methods of refining ſilver, having been 
found inconvenient and tedious, induced M, Homberg 
to attempt the diſcovering a method of ſhortening the 
proceſs, in which he ſucceeded. It conſiſts in calcin- 
ing ſilver with half its weight of common ſulphur ; and, 
after fuſing the whole together, throwing upon it at diffe- 
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rent times à certain quantity of filings of ſteel; by || of 48 are 12 and 4. But 6.2: : 12. 4. and therefor; | 
which means the ſulphur quits the filver, in order to || thoſe numbers are ſimilar. MY 
unite with the iron, and both the one and the other SIMILAR Polygons, are ſuch as have their angles ſeye : 
turn to a ſcum that ſwims a top of the filver; and [|| rally equal, and the fides about thoſe angles pro 5 g 
thee is found at the bottom of the crucible the purified || tional. 8 | 
matter, SIMILAR Refangles, are thoſe which have their fide, 
Shell St.vER, is made with filver leaf ground with || about the equal angles proportional. 
new honey, and, after pouring a ſmall quantity of aqua- 1. All ſquares are ſimilar rectangles. , 
fortis on it, the menſtruum is poured off, and the filver 2. All ſimilar rectangles are to each other a the [ 
kept for ule, || ſquares of their homologous ſides, 
StLvER-BUsH, Anthyl'ts, im botany, a ſhrub which SIMILAR rigbt-lined Figures, are ſuch as have equal ; 
often grows ten or twelve feet high, and divides into || angles, and the ſides about thoſe equal angles propor. 
many lateral branches, which are furniſhed with winged || tional. | 
leaves, that are very white and hairy; the flowers are SIMILAR Segments of a Circle, are ſuch as contain equal 
produced in ſmall heads at the extremity of the branches ; || angles. : 
they are of a bright yellow colour, appearing in June; SIMILAR Curves. Two ſegments of two curves are 
and are ſucceeded by ſhort woolly pods containing two || called fimilar, if, any right-lined figure, being inſcrib.4 
or three kidney-ſhapegl ſeeds. This plant is propagated || within one of them, we can inſcribe always a fimilar 
by cuttings, Which may be planted any time in the || right-lined figure in the other. 5 
ſummer. SIMILAR Conic Sections. Two conic ſections are (.;4 
SiLvEr-TRrEE, Protca, in botany, a genus of plants, || to be ſimilar, when any ſegment being taken in the one . 
whoſe general corolla is uniform and a little longer than || we can aſſign always a ſimilar ſegment in the other, a : 
the cup, which is imbricated and ſcaly; the proper co- [|  S1MILAR Diameters of two Conic Sections. The diame. . 
rolla is monopetalous, with a ſmooth, ſpreading, qua- || ters in two conic ſections are ſaid to be ſimilar, when | 
drifid limb, and contains four ſetaceous filaments, termi- || they make the ſame angles with their ordinates, . 
nated with incumbent anther ; there is no pericarpium, IMILAR Solids, are ſuch as are contained under equal 
but the ſeeds, which are ſolitary, roundiſh, and naked, || numbers of ſimilar planes, alike ſituated. F 
are continued in the cup. SIMILAR Triangles, are ſuch as have all their three 8 
The ſpecies of this genus are natives of the Cape of || angles reſpectively equal to one another, | 
Good Hope, and are noticed for the beauty of their 1. All fimilar triangles have the ſides about their 2 
ſhining ſilvery leaves; but being ſomewhat tender, they || equal angles proportional. . | > 
require a green-houſe, to preſerve them in winter. 2. All ſimilar triangles are to one another as the 
SILVER-WEED, in botany, a ſpecies of potentilla. quay their homologous ſides. : h 
See the article POTENTILLA. Y | SIMILE, or S$1M1L1TUDE, in rhetoric and poetry, a h 
SILVERING, the covering any thing with ſilver || compariſon of two things, which, though different in 
It is uſual to filver metals, wood, paper, &c. which is || other reſpects, yet agree in ſome one. As, ke {hall te t 
performed either with fire, oil, or ſize, Metal-gilders || like a tree planted by the water-fide, &c. 
filver by the fire: painter-gilders all the other ways. SIMQNIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſeQ of an- a 
See the article GILDING. | Gient heretics ſo called from their founder >imon Magus, 1 
To ſilver copper or braſs : 1. Cleanſe the metal with || or the magician. The hereſies of Simon Magus f 
aqua-fortis, by waſhing it lightly, and immediately throw- || were principally his pretending to be the great power gf l 
ing it into fair water: or by heating it red-hot, and || God, and thinking that the gifts of the Holy Gholt were ſ 
ſcouring it with ſalt and tartar, and fair water, with a || venal, and to be purchaſed with money. He is faid to ( 
ſmall wire bruſh. 2. Diſſolve ſome ſilver in aqua-fortis, |] have invented the ALons, which were ſo many perſcns 
in a broad-bottomed glaſs veſſel, or of glazed earth, then || of whom the Godhead wag compoſed. His concubine 
evaporate away the aqua- ſortis over a chaffing-difh of || Helen, he called the wacher and mother of all 0 
coals. 3. Put five or fix times its quantity of water, or || things ; and ſometimes H called her Minerva, and him- : 
as much as will be neceſſary to diſſolve it, perfectly, on || ſelf Jupiter. eme great many proſe- 
the remaining dry calx; evaporate this water with the || lytes, who paid himſelMand his concubine divine wor- 2 
like heat; then put more freſh water, and evaporate chip; theſe were the earlieſt heretics, and thoſe that St. 
again; and if need be, the third time, making the fire] John, St. Peter and St. Paul, in their epiſtles, ſo often 
towards the latter end fo ſtrong, as to leave the calx per- warn the chriſtians againſt. WISE 
fectly dry, which, if your filver is good, will be of a pure SIMONY, - Sigg s, the crime of trafficking with f 
white. 4. Take of this calx, common falt, cryſtal of || ſacred things, particularly of purchaling a benefice with 
tartar, of each a like quantity, or bulk, and mixing well || money. dank * : t 
the whole compoſition, put the metal into fair water, SIMPLE, ſomething * not mixed or compounded; in 
and take of the faid powder with your wet fingers, and hich ſenſe. it ſtands oppoſed to compound. 4 
rub it well on, till you find — fickle cavity of the me- SIM Quantitiet, in algebra, are ſuch. as have but , 
tal ſufficiently filvered-over. 5. It you-would have it || one ſign, either poſitive or negative. - Thus 2 @ and 30 
richly done, you muſt rub on more of the powder, and in || are ſimple quantities; but 4+ l. and — y L arecom- 1 
the laſt place waſh the filvered metal in fair water, and || pound ones. A 0 
rub it hard with a dry cloth. 5 . _ SIMPLE, in botangs, is a ec gen to al 0 
SILVESTRE, or. SYLVvESTRE, Granum, or Coccus || herbs and plants; as having each i particular virtue, 0 
SyTVESNEIs, a term uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the || whereby it becomes a ſimple remed yy. 0 
coccus Polonicus, and by others, for a coarſe or bad kind If Sr Concord, are thoſe wherein we hear at lealt 
of cochineal, produced in the province of Guatimaia, in ¶ two notes. in conſonance ; as a third and fifth; and, d t 


New Spain: it is by ſome ſuppoſed to be the ſeed of the 
plant; but it is, in reality, a true inſect as the cochinl 
is; only that the ſcarlet colour it yields, is greatly-infe- f when 
rior to the other. See the article Coch NEC. ra, po . 8 1 | 
SIMILAR, in geometry, &c. is the ſame as like, or off SINAPIS; .mifflira, \in_botany; a genus of plants, 
a like nature. | 1 | | whole flower is/tetrapetalous, and cruciform, containing 
SIMILAR Arches of a Circle, are ſuch as are like parts ¶ four ovate nectariferous glandules, with fix erect ſubu- 
of their whole circumferences. SAT II lated filaments, two of which are the length of the cup, 
SIMILAR Bodies, in natural philoſophy, are called || and the others longer; theſe are topped with ſpreading 
ſuch as have their particles of the ſame kind and nature || acuminated ahthe#e; the fruit is an oblong roug" a 
one with another, | N having two cells which contain a number of globoſe ſecas. 
S1MAiLAR flane Numbers, are thoſe numbers which || The common uſe of muſtard is known to every one, 
may be ranged into the form of fimilar rectangles: that || and is very proper for people of a cold conſtitution, — 
is, into rectangles whoſe ſides are proportional, ſuch are || cauſe it creates an appetite, helps digeſtion, and attend 
12 and 48; for the ſides of 12 are 6 and 2, and the: fades food 3 the ſeeds are ſtomachic, diaphoretic, antiſcordur f 


conſeguenpe, at leaft three parts. See ConcoRD. 4 
$3 Gounter-point, is M harmonical. e ppoſition 
is ſet againſt note; in oppoſition io figu⸗ 
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1 are good in hypochondriac diſeaſes, as well as in 
48 diſorders : the powder of them taken in white wine 
bY) lent againſt the ſcurvy; and ſome affirm it will 
* 5 a ouartan ague, if taken in hot wine two hours be- 
"the fit. The white muſtard is uſed as a ſallad herb, 
Gecially in winter and ſpring. 8 
SINAPISM, in pharmacy, an external medicine in 
form of 2 cataplaſm, compoſed chiefly of muſtard ſeed 
"\verized, and mixed with the pulp of figs, or with 
tony, garlic, onion, or the like, See the preceding 
0 clPU r. the interior part of the head. 

SINE, or right SINE of an Arch, in trigonometry, is 
4 right line drawn from one end, or termination of an 
arch, perpendicular to the radius drawn to the other ter- 
mination of the arch; being always equal to half the 
chord of twice the arch. ; 

Nele SINE, Sinus tstus, the fine of go degrees, being 
equal to the radius or ſemidiameter. ? 
S1ng Complement, or c-SINE of an Arch, is that part 
of 'the diameter intercepted between the center and fine, 
and is equal to the fine of the complement of that arch. 

Verſed SINE of an Arch, is the part of the diameter 
intercepted between the fine and the periphery, 

SINE-CURES, are eccleſiaſtical benefices without 
cure of fouls, 

SINEW, properly denotes what we call a nerve; 
though, in common ſpeech, it is rather uſed for a 


don. . 
"SINGULAR NumBER, in grammar, the firſt manner 
of declining nouns, and conjugating verbs; uſed when 
we only ſpeak of a ſingle perſon or thing. 

The Latins, French, Engliſh, &c. have no number 
but the ſingular and plural; the Greeks and Hebrews 


have likewiſe a dual. 


SINGULTUS, in medicine, a convulſive motion of 


the midriff, commonly called hiccup. | 
SINICAL QuapRraANTyg#a kind of quadrant furniſhed 
with an index and ſights to take altitudes, &c. by; 
and, beſides its ſides or face, covered with fines, drawn 
from each fide, interſecting each other; whereby the 
ſeamen can ſolve, by inſpection, any problem in plain 
ſailing. Its conſtructionand uſe, ſee under the article 
QUADRANT. | 
SINISTER, ſomething towards the left hand. 
derive the word ſiniſter a ſinendo, be- 


Hence, | 
cauſe the gods, by ſuch auguries, permit us to proceed 


in our deſigns, AE 
pe ſiniſter ſide of an 


SINISTER, in herald » 
eſcutcheon js the left hand ſid 
. $1nisTER Chief, is the left Mple of the chief. 

Sin1sTER Baſe; is the left hand of the baſ. 

SINOPER, Sinopis, in natural hiſtoby a native red 
ſtone or ruddle. 7 1 

SINOPLE, or ſenople, 1 denotes vert, or 
the green colour in Armories. | | 

SINUOSITY, a ſeries. of bends and turns in arches 
or other irregular figures, ſometimes jetting out, and ſome- 
times falling in. : net ood? Fats Ry 

SINUS, in anatomy; the vagina is called the ſinus 
muliebris, or ſinus pudoris; and ertain cavities in the 


dura mater. nus of a bong is 2 cavity which re- 
In ſurgery, a ſinus is 


xeives the head 1 


another dong In 
a collection of Matter, with a ſmall orifice for the diſ- 
charge thereof. 1 5 7 


SIPHON, or Syenon, in hydraulics, A. croghed 
tube, one leg or branch whereof is longer than the other, 
(68, emptying af velle}s, and if 

riments., 7, 4 a 
ol us ' particularly deſcribes two! ve 
name of ſiphons 3 the one eylindriggd/in en 
conical at the two extzxemes 3. the er gie 


in. the 


middle with two narrow tubes *hitted-to , i- wiſe; 


both ſerving. to take up a quantity ot water, Ne. and to 


retain it, when un 


But the moſt uſeful and celebrated Gphon is that which | 


follows : a crooked tube AB ee 
'3 provided of ſuch a length, ahd wink ſuch an angle, as 


that, when the orifice A is placed pn à horizontal /plane; : 


| 


the height of A B may not exceed thirty feet. For com- 
Vol. II. No. V6. 
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non uſes a foot or half a foot high ſuffices. If now che | 


| fallen to that 
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leſs arm AB be immerged in water, or any other liquid, 
and the air be ſucked out of it by the aperture C, till the 
liq uor follow; the liquor will continue to flow out of the 
veſſel through the tube BC, as long as the aperture A is 
under the ſurface of the liquor, 

Note, inſtead vi ſacking out the air, the event will be 
the tame, if the ſiphon be at firſt filled with the fluid, and 
the aperture C ſtopped with the finger, till the ape; ture 
A be immerged, 

SIREN, in antiquity, a.mermaid; a name given to 
a kind of tabulous beings repreſented by Ovid, &c. as 
ſea monſters with women's faces and fiſhes tails; and by 
others decked with a plumage of various colours, They 
are ſuppolied to have been the three daughters uf the river 
Achelous, and called arthenvpe, Ligen, and Luucofia. 
Homer only makes mention of two Sirens, but others 
reckon five, Virgil places them on 1o6cks, where veſſels 
are in danger of ſplitting, Pliny makes them inhabit 
the promontory in Sicily, near Cape Pelorus. Cl:udian 
ſays, they inhabited harmonious rocks; that they were 
charming monſters; and that ſailors were wrecked on 
their rocks without regre, and even cxpitcd in rapture ; 
dulce malum pelago Siren. 

SIRIUs, in aſtronomy, the dog-ſtar; a very bright 
ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the mouth of the conſtella- 
tion canis major, or the great dog. 

SITE, or Scirz, Citus, denotes the ſituation of a 
houſe, meſluage, &c. and ſometimes the ground- plot or 
ſpot of eaith it ſtands on. 

SITE, or Scite, Situs, in logic, one of the predica- 
ments, declaring the ſubject +, © ſo and placed, 
 SITOPHYLAX, in antiquity, an Athenian magiſtrate 

who had the ſup-rintendance of the corn, and was io take 
care that no body bought more than was neceſſary for the 
proviſion of his family. 
_ SITUS, in geometry and algebra, denotes the ſitua- 
tion of lines, ſurfaces, &c. Wolfius gives us lome 
things in geometry, which are not deduced from the 
common analyſis ; particularly matters depending on the 
ſitus of lines and figures. M. Leibnitz has even in- 
vented a particular kind of analyſes, called analyſis fitus, 
and built a peculiar kind of calculus thereon called cal- 
culus ſitus. | 

SIXAIN, S$1xTH, Saxegena, in war, an ancient order 
in battle, wherein ſix battalions being ranged in one line, 
the ſecond and fifth are made to advance, to form the 
van-guard ; the firſt and ſixth to retire, to form the rear- 
my the third and fourth remaining on the ſpot to 

orm the gorps; or body of the battle. 

SIX IRE S, officers in chancery, of great account, 
next in degree below the twelve maſters ; whoſe buſineſs 
is to enroll commiſtions, pardons, patents, warrants, &c. 
whici paſs the great ſeal, 

Under them were formerly ſixty clerks, who, with the 
under clerks, did the buſineſs of the office, which number 

was afterwards increaſed to ninety. At preſent the num- 
ber is indefinite; an order having been made for reducing 
them to the ancient number of fixty, by not filling up 
the vacancies ak happen by death, &c. till they are 
anda | 
SIXTH, gta, I muſic, one of the ſimple original 
concords, or harmonigal intervals. 
The ſixth is of two kinds, + pa and leſſer ; and hence 


— 


is eſteemed one of the imperte& concords, though each 


of the two ſpecies ariſes, from a diviſion of the octave. 
| The greater ſixth, called by the Greeks hexachot don 
jus, is the concord reſulting from the mixture of the 


as eight to five, 


ſounds of two ſtrings that are to each other as five to 


ree. | | 

The leſſer ſixth, hexachordon minus, reſults from two 
ſtrings, which are to each other as eight to five. © 

The leſſer ſixth is cogypoſed diatonically of fix degrees, 
whence its name; and of five intervals, three whereof are 


ones, and two ſemi-tones; chromatically of eight ſerhi= 


tones, five whereof are grrater, and three leſs; it has its 
form and origin from the ratio ſuper-tri-partiens quintas, 


The greater 
leſs, of fix degrees and five intervals, among whirh are 


four tones and two ſemi- tones: and ay ky 14 of nine 
ſemi-tones, five whereof are greater and: four 


ſixth is compoſed diatonjcally, Jike the 


eſs; Of on" 


5 8 conſequence, 
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conſequence, it has a leſſer ſemi-tone more than the 
former. It has its origin from the ratio ſuper-bi-partiens 


tertias, as five to three. 


Beſides the two kinds of ſixths here defcribed, which 
are both good concords, there are two others which are 


vicious and diſſonant. 


The firſt is the defective ſixth, compoſed of two tones 
and three ſemi-tones, or ſeven ſemi-tones, five whereo 
are greater, and two leſs. | 

he ſecond is the redundant ſixth, compoſed of four 
tones, a greater ſemi-tone, and a leſs. Whence ſome 


call it pentatonon, as comprehending hve tones. 
Theſe two, being both diſcords, ſh 

in melody, and very rarely in harmony. 
SixrR, in the military art. See SIXAIN. 


SIZE, an inſtrument uſed. to find the ſize of pearls 


withal. 


It conſiſts of five thin pieces, or leaves, about two 
inches long, and half an inch broad, faſtened together 
In each of theſe are ſeveral round 
Thoſe in the firſt 
leaf ſerve for weighing pearls from half a grain to ſeven 
Thoſe of the, ſecond, for pearls from eight 


at one end by a rivet. 
holes drilled, of different diameters, 


grains, 


rains or two carats, to five carats, &c. 
SKELETON, in anatomy, an aſſembla 


diſpoſition by means of wires, &c. 


Explanation of Plate LXXXII. repreſenting the ſkele- 


ton of a human body, 
4, The frontal bone. 
b, The coronal ſuture, 
c, The parietal bone. . 
d, The occipital ſuture. 
e, The temporal bone. 
7, The maſtoide apophyſis. 
„The zygomatical apophyſis; 
75 The temporal apophyſis. 


i i, The bones of the cheek. = 
4, The external part of the bone that lines the orbit 


of the eye. | 
1, The os planum. - 
nm, The os unguis. 
n, The upper apophyſis of the maxillary bone. 
o, The bone of the noſe. 
p, The partition of the noſe. 
9 9. The maxillary bone. 
r, r, The lower jaw. 
„ The orbit of the eye. 'S 
t, The inferior part of the orbit. | 
x, The fifth vertebræ of the neck, 
x, The fixth. b 1. 
y, The hole of their tranſverſe apophyſes. 
z, The chin. 
1, 2, 3, The ſternum. 
4, The clavicles. 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, The true ribs, | 
12, 1 3 14, The falſe ribs. | q 
156, 16, 17; 18, The cartilagey 
-Fibs to the ſternum. 4 5 
19, The laſt vertebrz of the bak. 
20, 21, The ſiye vertebræ of the loins, 
0, „ Their tranſverſe apophyſes. 
22, 22, The os ſacrum. 
T, T7, The orifice of the os ſacrum. 
23, The amoplata. 


24, The humerus, or bone of the arm, | © 
25, The radius. Fat 
26, The os cubitus. h _- 


| 27s The carpus. 

28, The metacarpus. 
209, The phalanges, or 
30, The os illium. 
317, The os pubis. 

32, Phe 
the d innominata. 

The foramen ovale. 
The os femoris.” 
dead. 
- oh neck. 

a, The great trochanter, 
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bones e che fingers. 


ould never be uſed 


or arrange- 
ment of all the bones of a dead animal, dried, cleanſed, 
and diſpoſed in their natural ſituation, and kept in that 
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1, The little trochanter. 

», The internal condyle. 
a, The external condyle, 
35, The rotula, 

30, The tibia. 

y, The external condyle. 

9, The internal condyle, 
u The ligament of rotula. 


©, The malleolus internus. 
37, The fibula, 


c, The maliolus externus. 


38, The tarſus. 

39, The metatarſus, 

40, The phalanges of the toes. 

SKIN, in anatomy. See the article CuT1s, 

SKIRMISH, in war, a diforderly kind of combat or 
encounter, in preſence of two armies, between ſmall 
parties, or perſons who advance from the main body for 
that purpoſe, and introduce, or invite to, a general 
regular fight. ; 

SKULL, in anatomy. See the article CRANIUM. 

SKY, the blue expanſe of air, or atmoſphere, 

Sir Iſaac Newton attributes the azure colour of the 
ſky to vapours beginning to condenſe therein, which 
have attained conkilerice enough to reflect the moſt te- 
flexible rays, viz. the violet ones ; but not enough to re- 
fle& any of the leſs reflexible ones. M. de la Hire at- 
tributes it to our viewing a black object, viz. the dark 
er beyond the limits of the atmoſphere, through a 
white or lucid one, viz. the air illuminated by the (un; 
a mixture of black and white always appearing blue. 


| But this conjecture is not originally his, being as old as 


Leonardo da Vinci. 

SLATE, a blueiſh fiffile ſtone, very ſoft when dug 
out of the quarry, and therefore eaſily cut or ſawed into 
thin long ſquares, to ſerve inſtead of tiles for the cover. 
ing of houſes; alſo for making tables, &c. 

he ancients were unacquainted with the uſe of ſlate, 


and inſtead. thereof covered thitir houſes with ſhingles, as 


we read in Pliny. Beſides the blue flate, we have alſo 
in England a greyiſh ſlate, called alſo Horſham ſtone, 


from a town in Syſſex of that name, where the greateſt 


quantities of it are found. 

The blue late is very light and laſting, but charge- 
able withal, becauſe the roof muſt be firſt boarded over, 
the flates hung with tacks and laid with, ger mortar 
than tiles. The grey flate is chiefly uſed N covering 
churches, chancels, & ' 

SLAVE, a perſog 


either by war or co qu 


lute power of a maſter, 


hat ſtate whercin the body 


appearing pegfe * external objects move the or- 
gans of ſen Without exciting the uſual 
ſenſations, "= 


With regard te cine, ge e dy Boer- 
f the brain wherein 
the nerves do not receive fo copious nor fo forcible an in- 


Ax of ſpirits upon the brain, as is required to enable the 


organs of ſenſe and voluntary motion, to perform their 
functions. Sleep being one f the non-naturals, it is not 
poſſible for thoſe 0 Pe eir health, who do not go 


| to ſleep in a e or ſleeg dis the 97 


which are di 


pate | watching 1 
reſtores the — of thoſe who ar indiſpoſed, 


or labour much. It likewiſe promotes perſpiration, con- 
Ay to digeſtion, and more to nutrition. 
or the GREAT. SLEEPER, in 200l0gy, 

nay _— A £ | ; 4 


dert, t more corpulent ; the 
ee opening of the mouth ſmall; 
N the the eves lar black, and ; 
large and na This is fror | 
Bao Europe, and retires in winter 


ſiderable ſtore of nuts and other fruits, 
SLEEPERS, 


| hiſtory, à name given to ſome 


i 8 | 
animals, Which ito ſeep all the winter; ſuch 2s 
bears, marmotes, &or 


366, bats, hedge-hogs, ſwallows, 
&c, We are told, in Med. Eſſays of Edinb. that thele 


do not feed in winter, have no- ſenſible evacuzti0n5, 


breathe litue or none at all, and thas mol of the * 
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from their functions. Some of theſe creatures 
| o be dead, and others to return to a ſtate like that 
* before the birth; in this condition they con- 
g's till by length of time maturating the proceſs, or 
gt heat, the fluids are attenuated, the ſolids ſtimu- 
yl ** the functions begin where they left off. 
= -pERS, in the glaſs-trade, are the large iron bars 
— the ſmaller ones, and hindering the patlage of 
4 S but leaving room for the aſhes, 
agruns, in a ſhip, timbers lying before and aft, 
the bottom of the ſhip, as the rung- heads do: the 
. -moſt of them is bolted to the rung- heads, and the 
nmr to the futtocks and rungs. | 
7 1DING, in mechanics, is when the ſame point of 
body, moving along a ſurface, deſcribes a line on that 
bub See the article FRICTION. 
$11p1NnG Rule, a mathematical inſtrument, ſerving to 
3 queſtions in gauging, meaſuring, &c. without the 
uſe of compaſles ; merely by the ſliding of the parts of 
he inftrument one by another, the lines and diviſions « 
whereof give the anſwer by inſpection, ws 25 
C:ygeſhal's SLIDING Rule, This inſtrument is prin- 
pally uſed in meaſuring the ſuperficies and ſolidity of 


1 conſiſts of two rulers, each a foot long, which are 
framed or put together various ways; ſometimes they are 
made to ſlide by one another, like glaziers rules; ſome- 
mes a groove is made in the fide of a common two feet 
int rule, and a thin ſliding piece put in, and Coggeſhal's 
lines added on that fide: but the moſt uſual and com- 
modious way is to have one of the rulers ſlide along the 
roove, made along the middle of the other. 

On the ſliding fide of the rule are four lines of num- 
ters, three whereof are double, that is, are lines to two 
ndius's, and one a fingle broken line of numbers: the 
three firſt, marked A, B, C, are figured 1, 2, 3, &c. to q; 
then 1, 2, 3, &c. to 10. Their conſtruction, uſe, &c. 
ne the ſame as thoſe of Everard's ſliding rule. The 
fingle line, called the girt line, and noted D, whoſe 
ndius is equal to the two radius's of any of the other 
lines, is broke for the eaſier meaſuring of timber, and 
fioured 4, 5, ©, 7, 8, 9, 10, 20, 30, &c. from 4 to 5. 
It is divided into 10 parts, and each 1cth ſubdivided 
into 2, and ſo on from 8 to 10, &c. : 

On the backſide of the rule, are, 19. A line of inch 
meaſure, from 1 to 12 3 each inch being divided and 
ſubdivided. 29. A line of foot meaſure, conſiſting of 
1 foot, divided into 100 equal parts, and figured 10, 20, 
e, Kc. The backſide of the fliding piece is divided 
into inches, halves, &c. and figured from 12 to 24; fo 
that, when ſlid out, there may be a meaſure of 2 feet. 

Uſe of Coggeſhal's SLip Id Rule, in meaſuring plain 
Cuperficzes. 1. Lo meaſure a ſquare, Suppoſe, e. gr. 
the tides be each 5 feet; ſet 1 on the line B, to 5 on the 
line A; then againſt 5 on the line B is 25 feet, the con- 
tent of the ſquare on the line A. 

2, To meaſure a long ſquare. Suppoſe the longeſt 
kde 18 feet, and the ſhorteſt 10; ſet x on the line B, to 
10on the line A; then againſt 18 feet, on the line B, 
is 180 feet, the contents on the line A. | 

3 To meaſure a rhombus. Suppoſe the fide 12 feet, 
and the length of a perpendicular let fall from one of 
the obtuſe angles, to the oppoſite ſide, ꝙ feet; ſet 1 on 
te line B, to 12, the length of the fide on the line A; 
then againſt g, the length of the perpendicular on the 
line B, is 108 feet, the content. 

4. To meaſure a triangle. Suppoſe the baſe 7 feet, 
ad the length of the perpendicular let fall from the 
oppoſite angle to the baſe 4 feet; ſet 1 on the line B, to 
7 on the line A; then againſt half the perpendicular, 
vhich is 2 on the line B, is 14 on the line A, for the 
content of the triangle. 

5. To find the content of a circle, its diameter being 
wen. Suppoſe the diameter 3.5 feet; ſet 11 on the 
et ne D, to 95 on the line C; then againſt 3. 5 few 
Tha 3.6 on C, which is the content of the circle 

b. To find the content of an oval or ellipſis. Suppoſe 
the longeſt diameter 9 feet, and the ſhorteſt 4. Find a 
men proportional between the two, b ſetting the 
ver 9 on the girt line, to 9 on the * C; then 


8LI 


againſt the leſs number 4 on the line C is 6, the mean 
proportional ſouzht. This done, find the content of a 
circle, whoſe diameter is 6 feet; this, when found, by 
the laſt article, will be equal to the content of the 
ellipſis ſought. | 

Uſe of Coygeſhal's SLIDING Rule, in meaſuring Timber, 
19. To me. ſure timber the uſual way, Take the length 
in feet, half feet, and, if required, quarters; then mea- 
ſure half way back again; then girt the tree with a ſmall 
cord or line; double this line twice very evenly, and 
meaſure this fourth part of the girt or perimeter, in 
inches, halves, and quarters, "The dimenſions thus 
taken, the timber is to be meaſured as if. ſquare, and the 
fourth of the girt taken for the fide of the ſquare, thus; 
ſet 12 on the girt line D, to the length in feet on the 
line ; then againſt the fide of the ſquare, on the girt 
line D, taken in inches, you have, on the line C, the 
content of the tree in feet. 

For an inſtance: ſuppoſe the girt of a tree, in the 
middle, be 60 inches, and the length 3o feet, to find 
the content, ſet 12 on the girt line D, to zo feet on 
the line C; then againſt 15, one fourth of Ho, on the 
girt line D, is 46.8 feet, the content on the line C, If 
the length ſhould be g inches, and the quarter of the 
girt 35 inches; here, as the length is beneath a foot, 
mealure_it on the line of foot-meaſure, and ſee what 
decimal part of a ſpot it makes, which you will find 75. 
Set 12, therefore, on the girt line, to 75 on the firſt 
radius of the line C, and againſt 35 on the girt line is 
6.4 feet on C, for the content, 

2%, To meaſure round timber the true way. The 
former method, though that generally in ule, is not 
quite juſt. To meaſure timber accurately, inſtead of 
the point 12 on the girt line, uſe another, viz. 10.635 ; 
at which there ſhould be placed a center-pin. This 
10.635 is the ſide of a ſquare equal to a circle, whoſe 
diameter is 12 inches, For an inſtance: ſuppoſe the 
length 15 feet, and 1-4th of the girt 42 inches, ſet the 
point 10.635 to 15, the length; then againſt 42 on the 
girt line is 233 feet for the content ſought ; whereas, by 
the common way, there ariſes only 184 feet. In eflect, 
the common meaſure is only to the true meaſure, as 
11 to 14. 

30. To meaſure a cube. Suppoſe the ſides to be 6 
feet each; ſet 12 on the girt line D, to6on C; then 
againſt 72 inches, (the inches 6 feet) on the girt line, is 
216 feet on C, which is the content required, 

4%. To meaſure unequally-ſquared timber; that is, 
where the breadth and depth are not equal. Meaſure 
the length of the piece, and the breadth and depth (at 
the end) in inches: then find a mean proportional be- 
tween the hreadth and depth of the piece. This mean 
proportional is the fide of a ſquare, equal to the end of 
the piece; which found, the piece may be meaſured as 
ſquare timber. For an inſtance : let the length of the 
piece of timber be 13 feet, the breadth 23 inches, and 
the depth 13 inches; ſet 23 on the girt line D, to 2 
on C; then againſt 13 on C is 17.35 on the girt line D, 
for the mean proportional. Again, ſetting 12 on the 
girt line D, to 13 feet, the length of the line C; againſt 
17.35 on the girt line is 27 feet, the content. 

52. To meaſure taper timber. The length pong 
meaſured in feet, note one third of it; which is foun 
thus: ſet 3 on the line A, to the length on the line B; 
then againſt 1 on A is the third part on B: then, if the 
ſolid be round, meaſure the diameter at each end in 
inches, and ſubtract the leſs diameter from the greater ; 
add half the difference to the leſs diameter; the ſum is 
the diameter in the middle of the piece. Then ſet 13.54 
on the girt to the length of the line C, and againſt the 
diameter in the middle on the girt line is a fourth num- 
ber on the line C. Again, ſet 13.54 on the girt line to 
the third part of the length on the line C; then againſt 
half the difference on the girt line is another fourth 
number on the line C; theſe two fourth numbers, added 
together, give the content, For an inftance : let the 
length be 27 feet (one third whereof is 9) the greater 
diameter 22 inches, and the leſſer 18; the ſum of the 
two will be 40, their difference 4, and half the differ- 
ence 2, which, added to the leſs diameter, gives 20 
inches for the diameter in the middle of the piece, Now 
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fet 13:54 on the girt line, to 27 on the line C, and 
againſt 20 on D is 58.9 fert. Again, ſet 13.54 of the 
irt line to ꝙ on the line C; and againſt 2 on the girt 
ſine (repreſented by 20- 1s .x96 parts; therefore, by 
adding 58.9 feet to . 100 feet, the ſum is 59.096 feet, 


the content, 


ſions ; that is, the length 27 feet, the ſide of the greater 
end 22 inches, and that of the lefler 18 inches; to find 
the content, ſet r2 on the girt line to 27, the length on 
the line C, and againſt 20 inches, the fide of the mean 
fquare on the girt line, is 75.4 feet. Again, ſet 22 on 
the girt line to 9 feet, one third of the length, on the 
tine C, and againft 2 inches, half the difference of the 
fides of the ſquares of the ends on the girt line, is .25 
parts of a foot; both together make 75.65 feet, the 
content of the ſolid. 

The girt or circumference of a tree, or round piece of | 
timber given; to find the fide of the ſquare within, or 
the number of inches of a ſide, when the round timher 
is ſquared. Set 10 on A to ꝙ on By then againſt the 
fire on A are the inches for the ſide of a ſquare on the 

ine B, 

SLINGING, is uſed variouſly at ſea ; but chiefly for 
the hoiſting up of caſks, or other heavy, things, with 
Nlings, i. e. contrivances with ropes of different lengths, 
as the various uſes require, with an eye ſpliced in each 


end. | 
SLIPPING, among gardeners, the pulling off a ſprig 
from a branch, or a | Lan from an arm of the tree. 
And fo a ſlip may have its rinds double and treble flipped, 
or its ſtalks ragged. | 

SLOOP, a veflel with one maſt, and ſeldom exceed- 
ing two hundred tons. Sloops of war, commonly called 
men of war floops, are much larger, and carry ſixteen 
or eighteen guns. 

SLOUGH, a deep muddy place. The eaſt ſkin of 
a ſnake, the damp of a coal-pit, and the fear of a 
wound, are alſo called by the ſame appellation. 

 $LOUGH, of a wild boar, is the bed, ſlough, or mire, 
wherein he wallows, or in which he lies in the day- 
time. 

SLUICE, a frame of timber, ſtone, or other matter, 
ſerving to retain and raiſe the water of a river, &c. and, 
on occaſion, to let it paſs. 

Such is the ſtuice of a mill, which ſtops and collects 
the water of a rivulet, &c. to let it fall at length in the 
greater plenty upon the mill-wheel: ſuch, alſo, are 
thoſe uſed in vents or drains to diſcharge water off Jand. 
And ſuch are fluices of Flanders, &c. which ſerve to pre- 
vent the waters of the ſea overflowing the lower lands, 
except when there is occaſion to drown them, 
Sometimes there is a canal between two gates or 
fluiees, in artificial navigation, to ſave the water, and 
render the paſſage of boats equally eaſy and fate, up- 
wards and downwards ; as in the fluices of Briare in 
France, which are a kind of maſſive walls, built parallel 
to each other, at the diſtance of 20 or 24 feet, cloſed 
with ſtrong gates at each end, between which is a kind 
of canal or chamber, conſiderably longer than broad, 
wherein a veſſel being. incloſtd, the water is let out at the 
firſt gate, by which the veſſel is raiſed 15 or 16 feet, and 
paſſed out of this canal into another much higher. By 
ſuch means, a boat is conveyed out of the Leire into the 
Seyne, though the ground between them riſe above 50 
feet higher than either of theſe rivers. See CANAL, 

SMACK, is a ſmall veſſel with one maſt, ſometimes 
employed as tenders to men of war, and are likewiſe uſed 
in fiſhing upon the coaſts. 

SMALL POX, Jariolæ, a contagious diſeaſe, confiſt- 
ing of a general eruption of particular puſtules tending to 
ſuppuration, and attended with a fever. 

'he eflence of this diſeaſe ſeems to be' an inflamma- 
tion of the blood and juices (yet of a different kind from 
other inflammations) in removing which, nature, for the 
firſt two or three days, endeavours to correct and digeſt 
the inflamed particles, which, being afterwards thrown 
| out of the ſurface of the body, ſhe further ripens, and at 
length totally expels them, in the form of ſmall abſceſſes. 
Hence, in order to lay a foundation for the method of 
cure, it mult be remarked, that this diſeaſe has two ſtages , 


brile ebullition, and is ordinarily finiſhed in 3 or ſe. 


inflamed particles that diſturb the blood 
If the timber be ſquare, and have the ſame dimen- | 


that, running through their proper ſtates, they 


| the oily parts thereof, called ſpirit; for that, when this 


the firft-is that of à ſeparation, 
pulſion. ö 
1. The ſeparation is moſtly accompanied wit . 


during which time nature is employed in col Ab 
a . by 
them to the fleſhy parts; which bein arg + {4 
calm returns. 2. The expulſton next ſueceedg e 
performed during the remainder of the diſeaſe Ya * 
of thoſe ſmall abſceſſes in the fleſh, which, like . 
abſceſſes, — the ſtates of crudity, ſuppuratio hex 
exiccation ; and if theſe ſtates are finiſhed j 2” 
manner, the danger is paſt ; but, if otherwi 
ordered. The expulſion requires a much 
than the ſeparation, this being performed i 
body, but that in a denſe fubſtance, 
from the fountain of life. | 
Hence the indications are firſt, that, ſuch an eq, \ 
ebullition of the blood be maintained, that it — 
finiſh the ſeparation too hattily, by riſing too hich = 
retard or render it incomplete, by ſinking too _ 
That the abſceſſes or eruptians be carefully kept up c 
6 þ 
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* entirely diſcharge the matter they contain ind 
SMALT, a preparation of cobalt, made as follow: . 
the remaining matter of the cobalt from which th 
flowers have been ſublimed being ſuffered to cool, any 
then taken out of the furnace, is reduced to fine powder 
and calcined over again in the ſame furnace, and this js. 
peated till there is not the leaſt particle of flame or ſmote 
ſeen to ariſe from any part of it. The cobalt thus fret 
from its arſenical and ſulphureous part, is then ground 
to an impalpable powder, arid a mixture is made of ons 
hundred pounds of this powder, fifty pounds of pure 
white pot-ath, and a hundred and fifty pounds of pure 
white ſand ; this is all ground together upon a mill, and 
then put into a proper furnace, like thoſe of our glaſs 
houſes, where it runs into an elegant deep blue glas. 
This is afterwards ground to powder in mills for that 
purpaſe, and makes what we call ſmalt or powder-blue, 
uſed by our painters and waſherwomen. It has no uſe in 
medicine. See the article COBALT. 
. SMARAGDUS, the Emer ALD, in natural hifloy, 
See the article Eus ALD. 
SMECTIS, a name by which ſome call fuller's earth, 
See the article FULLER, 
SMELL, Odor, with regard to the organ, is an im- 
preſſion made on the noſe, by little particles continually 
exhaling from odorous bodies: with regard to the object, 
it is the figure and diſpoſition of odorous effluvia, which, 
ſticking on the organ, excite the ſenſe of ſmelling : and 
with regard to the ſoul, it is the perception of theimprel- 
ſion of the organ, or the affection in the ſoul reſulting 
| therefrom. | | 
The principal organs of fmelling are the noſtrils, and 
the olfactory nerves ; the minute ramifications of which 
latter are deſcribed throughout the whole concave of tht 
former. | 
According to Boerhaave, the act of fmelling is per- 
formed by means of odorous effluvia floating in the air; 
being drawn into the noſtrils, in inſpiration, and ſtruck 
with fuch force againſt the fibrillæ of the olfactory nerves, 
| which the figure of the noſe, and the fituation of the lit. 
tle bones, render oppoſite thereto, as to ſhake them, and 
give them a vibratory motion; which action, being com- 
munirated thence to the common ſenfory, occafons an 
idea of a fweet, or feetid, or ſour, dr an aromatic, or 3 
putrified object, &c. The matter in animals, _—_ 
foffils, &e. which chiefly affects the ſenſe of imelling, 
| Bocrhaave obſerves, is that ſubtile ſubſtance inherent 


is taken away from the moſt fragrant bodies, what le. 
mains has ſcarce any ſmell at all; but this, poured on 

e moſt inodorous bodies, gives them a . 

Willis obſerves, that brutes have, generally, the ſen 
of ſmelling in much greater perfection than man; and , 
this alone, they diffingurſh the virtue, and qualities a 
bodies unknown before; hunt out their food at 28 
diſtance, as hounds, and birds of prey; or hid ens 


; | other matters, as ducks, &c. Man having other = 
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if judgir g of his food, Nc. did not need ſo much ſaga- 
5 in his noſe; yet have we inſtances of a great deal, 
85 in man. In the Hiſtoire des Antilles, we are aſ- 
— there are negroes who, by the ſmelling alone, can 
diſtinguiſh between the footſteps of a Frenchman and a 
pe chemiſts teach, that ſulphur is the principle of 
ll ſmells, and that thoſe are more or leſs ſtrong, as the 
ſulphur in the odorous body is more or leſs dried or 
exalted. Sulphur, they ſay, is the foundation of cdours, 
a; ſalt is of ſavours, and mercury of colours. See the 
article SULPHUR, &c. , 
Smell, like taſte, conſiſts altogether in the arrange- 
ment, compoſition, and figure of the parts, as appears 
from the following experiments of Mr. Boyle. 1. From 
a mixture of two bodies, each whereof is of itſelf void of 
(mell, a very urineus ſmell may be drawn, that is, by 
-inding of quick lime with ſal-ammonic. 2. By the ad- 
mixture of common water, which, of itſelf, is void of all 
ſmell, or inodorous, another inodorous body may be 
mide to emit a very rank ſmell, — Thus camphor, diſ- 
ſolved in oil of vitriol, is inodorous, yet, mixed with 
water, immediately exhales a very ſtrong ſmell. 3. Com- 
und bodies may emit ſmells which have no ſimilitude 
to the ſmell of the ſimples they conſiſt of. Thus oil of 
turpentine, mixed with a double quantity of oil of vitriol, 
and diſtilled ; after diſtillation, there is no ſmell but of 
ſulphur, and what is left behind, the retort being again 
urged by a more violent fire, yields a ſmell like oil of wax. 
4. Several ſmells are only to be drawn forth by motion 
and agitation. Thus glaſs, ſtones, &c. which even when 
heated yield no ſmell, yet, when rubbed and agitated in a 
uliar manner, emit a ſtrong ſmell ; particularly beech- 
wood, in turning, yields a kind of roſy ſmell. 5. A body 
that has a ſtrong ſmell, by being mixed with an inoJorous 
one, may ceaſe to have any ſmell at all. Thus if aqua- 
fortis, not well dephlegmated, be poured on ſalt of tartar, 
till it ceaſes to ferment, the liquor, when evaporated, 
will yield inodorous cryſtals, much reſembling ſalt of 
nitre; yet when burnt, will yield a moft noiſome 
ſmell. 6. From a mixture of two bodies, one whereof 
ſmells extremely ill, and the other not well, a very plea- 
fant aromatic odour may be gained, viz. by a mixture 
of aqua-fortis, or ſpirit of nitre, with an inflammable 
ſpirit of wine. 7. Spirits of wine, by mixing with an 
almoſt inodorous body, may gain a very pleaſant aro- 
matic ſmell. Thus inflammable ſpirits of wine, and oil 
of Dantzic vitriol, mixed in equal portions, then digeſted, 
and at laſt diſtilled, yield a ſpirit of a very fragrant ſmell, 
8. A moſt fragrant body may degenerate into a fœtid one, 
without the admixture of any other body, Thus, if the 


ſpirit mentioned in the former experiment be kept in a 


well-cloſed receiver, it will ſoon turn to the rankneſs of 
garlic. 9. From two bodies, one whereof is inodorous 
and the other foetid, a very pleaſant ſmell may ariſe, 
much reſembling muſk, &c. by putting pearls into ſpirit 
ef vitriol ; for, when diſſolved, they yield a very agree- 
able ſmell. | | 
SMELT), in ichthyology, the oſmerus, with ſeven- 
teen rays in the pinna ani. This is a beautiful little 
bh; its length is five or fix inches, and its breadth not 
great in proportion, but the thickneſs is conſiderable : 
the head is of an oblong figure, and ſomewhat acute ; 
the opening of the mouth is large, the back is convex, 
and the belly ſomewhat flat; the lower jaw is a little 
longer than the upper; the noſtrils ſtand in the middle 
between the eyes and the extremity of the roſtrum; they 
have each two apertures ; the eyes are large and round, 
the pupil is black, and the iris of a ſilvery white, but 
* a little with blue towards the upper part. 
MELTING, in metallurgy, the fuſion or melt- 
ing of the ores of metals, in order to ſeparate the 
metalline part from the earthy, ſtony, and other parts. 


dee the articles Fusiov, Ore, FLUX, GoLD, S1L- 
VER, &c, * 


SMILAX, rough bind- weed, in botany, a genus of | 


plants, whoſe flowers are apetalous; they are male and 
temale, growing on different plants ; the cups are cam- 
panulated, and divided each into fix ſpreading oblong 
ſegments, reflexed at the top, and joining at their baſe; 


the ſtamina of the male flower are ſix filaments, topped | 
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with oblong antheræ: the fruit is a globoſe, biloculat 
berry, containing two round ſeeds, 

SMIRIS, in natural hiſtory, the ſame with emery. 

SMITHERY, or SMITHING, a manual art, by 
which an irregular lump of iron is wrought into an in- 
tended ſhape, See the article Fox. 

SMOKE, or SMoak, Primus, a humid matter, ex- 
haled in the form of vapour, by the action of fire and 
heat. See FIRE, Hear, and EXHALATION. 

SMOKE-SILVER, and Smoke-Penny, a payment made 
to the miniſters of ſeveral pariſhes in lieu of tithe-wood. 

SMUGGLERS, in law, thoſe perſons who conceal 
and run prohibited goods, or goods that have not paid 
his majeſty's cuſtoms, 

SMC], in huſbandry, a diſeaſe in corn, when the 
— inſtead of being filled with flour, are full of a 

inking black powder, 

As to the cauſe of this diſtemperature, ſome have 
attributed it to exceſſive rankneſs, or fatneſs of the ſoil ; 
to the manuring the land with rotten vegetables; and to 
the ſowing ſmutty ſeed, Mr. Bradley thinks it is owing 
to the ſame cauſe with a blight, viz. to multitudes of 
inſets, But Mr, Tull is convinced, from experiment, 
that it is cauſed by too much moiſture; for planting 
ſeyeral plants of corn in troughs of very moiſt earth, 
they all produced ſmutty ears, while very few ſuch were 
found in the field, from whence theſe plants were taken, 

There are two remedies for the ſmut, recommended 
by writers on huſbandry, viz. ſteeping the ſeed in alt 
brine, and changing the-ſeed. See SEED and CHANGE. 

As to the ſteeping of ſeed, when wheat is intended for 
drilling, it muſt be ſoaked in a brine of pure ſalt, diſ- 


ſolved in water, fince urine is found to be highly pre- 


judicial, The moſt expeditious way of brining wheat 
for drilling, is to lay it in a heap, and waſh it with a 
ſtrong brine ſprinkled on it, ſtirring it up with a ſhovel, 
that it may be all equally brined, or wetted with it: 
after this, Gi on ſome fine lime all over the ſurface, and 
ſtir it up, till ſifting on more in the ſame manner till 
the whole is duſted with the lime; it will then ſoon be 
dry enough to be drilled without farther trouble. It 
muſt he quick-lime in its full ſtrength, that is uſed on 
this * ea a 

The bread made of ſmutty corn is very pernicious, 
acting as a narcotic, and occaſioning not only {lcepineſs, 
but vertigoes, and even convulſions. 

SMYRNIUM, Alevanders, or Aleſanders, in botany. 
See the article ALESANDERS, 

SNAFFLE, in the manege, is a very lender bit- 
mouth, without any branches, much uſcd in England; 
the true bridles being reſerved for the ſervice of war, 

The ſnaffle, or ſma!l watering-bit, is commonly a 
ſcratch-mouth, with two very little ſtraight branches, 
and a curb, mounted with a head-ſtall, and two long 
reins. 

SNAIL, Limax, in zoology, a genus of the gym- 
marthria, or naked inſects; the body of which is of a 
figure approaching to cylindric, and is perforated at the 
ſide; the tentacula, or horns, as they are called, are 
four in number, and two of them have the appearance 
of eyes, | 

Snails are all hermaphrodites, and eſteemed provoca- 
tives by the Aſiatics. 

SNAKE, Anguis, in zoology. The common ſnake 
is a harmleſs. and inoffenſive animal, and might even be 
kept tame in houſes to deſtroy vermin : its fleſh is reſto- 
rative, like that of the viper. See the article VIPER. 

SYNAKE-Roor, Serpentaria, in botany, See the article 
SERPENTARIA, ; 

SNEEZING, Sternutatio, a convulſive motion of 
the muſcles of the breaſt, whereby the air is expelled 
from the noſe with much vehemence and noiſe. 

Sneezing is cauſed by the irritation of the upper mem- 
brane of the noſe, occaſioned by acrid ſubſtances float- 
ing in the air, or by medicines called ſternutatories. 

SNEEZ WORT, Ptarmica, in botany. See the 
article PTARMICA, 

SNIPE, in ornithology, a ſpecies of numenius, with 
four brown ſtreaks on the back; it is a ſmall but beau- 
tiful bird, and its fleſh is delicate, and much eſteemed 
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SNOW, Niz, in meteorology, a meteor produced in 


this manner: when the vapours are become conſiderably 
condenſed, yet not ſo far as to be liquified, or diſſolved 
into water; then by a fpecial degree of coldneſs in the 
upper region of the air, the particles of the condenſed 
vapour are changed into ice; feveral of which adhering 
together, form little fleeces of a white ſubſtance, ſome- 
what heavier than the air; and therefore deſcend in a 
flow and gentle manner through it; wach ſubject, by 
reaſon of its lightneſs, to be driven about by the various 
motions of the air and wind; and is what, when arrived 
to the ſurface of the earth, we call ſnaw, See the articles 
 FrosT, Hail, &c. 

The uſes of ſnow muſt be very great, if all be true 
Bartholin has ſaid in its behalf, in an expreſs treatiſe, 
De Nivis Uſa Medico; he there ſhews, that it fructifies 
the earth (which, indeed, is a very old and general opi- 
nion) preſerves from the plague, cures fevers, cholics, 
tooth-achs, ſore eyes, and pleurifies; for which laſt 
uſe, his countrymen of Denmark uſe to keep ſnow-water 
gathered in March, He adds, that it contributes to the 
prolongation of life ; giving inſtances of people in the 
Alpine mountains that live to great ages; and to the 
preſerving dead bodies, inſtances whereof he gives of 
perſons buried under the ſnow in paſſing the Alps, which 
are found uncorrupted in the fummer, when the ſnow is 
melted, 

He obferves, that, in Norway, ſnow- water is not 
only their ſole drink in the winter, but ſnow even ſerves 
for food; people having been known to live ſeveral days 
without any other fuſtenance. 

Indeed, the 228 of theſe medicinal effects of 
ſnow are not to be aſcribed to any ſpecific virtue in 
ſnow, but to other cauſes. It fructifies the ground, for 
inſtance, by guarding the corn or other vegetables from 
the intenſer cold of the air, eſpecially the cold piercing 
winds, And it preſerves dead bodies, by — 
and binding up the parts, and thus preventing all ſuch 
fermentations or internal conflicts of their particles, as 
would produce putrefaction. 

Snow may be preſerved by ramming it down in a dry 
place, under-ground, and covering it with chaff, in the 
manner of ice. See the article Ick. 

 SNOWDROP, Galanthus, in botany. See the article 
GALAN Tus. | 

SNowDRoP-T REEF, the ſame with the chionanthus. 
See the article CHION AN TH“Us. | 

SNUFF, a powder chiefly made of tobacco, the uſe 
of which is too well known to need any deſcription 
here. See the article TopAacco. 

However, though tobacco be the baſis of ſnuff, yet a 
multiplicity of other matters are often added, to give it 
an agreeable ſcent. 

SOAL-F IsH, Colea, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name 
of the long-bodied pleuronectes, with rough ſcales on 
both fides. See the article PLEURONECTES, 

SOAP, or Sor, in commerce, and the manufactures, 
a kind of paſte, ſometimes hard and dry, and ſometimes 
ſoft and liquid, much ufed in waſhing, whitening linens, 
and by dyers, fullers, &c. 

The principal ſoaps of our manufacture are, the ſoft, 
the hard, and the ball ſoap; all which conſiſt of an 
intimate union of the ſalt of pot-aſh, with oil, or ani- 
mal fat. 

1. The ſoft ſoap is either green or white. The prin- 
cipal ingredients in the green kind are leys drawn from 

t-aſhes, and lime boiled up with tallow and oil. 

Firſt, the ley and tallow are put into the copper to- 
gether, and, when melted, the oil is put to them, and 
the copper made to boil ; then they damp or ſtop up the 
fire, while the ingredients remain in the copper to knit 
or incorporate ; which being done, they ſet the copper 
boiling again, feeding or filling it with leys as it boils, 
till they have put in a ſufficient quantity; after which 
they boil it off with all convenient ſpeed, and put it into 
barrels, 

One ſort of white ſoap is made after the ſame manner 
with green ſoap, excepting that they do not uſe any oil 
in this. Another ſort of White foft foap is made from 
leys of aſhes of lime, boiled up twice with tallow. 


Firſt, they put a quantity of leys and tallow into the 
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copper together, which is kept boiling, be; ; 
leys as it boils, till it is e het — 5 
it grains; then they ſeparate or diſcharge the le 6 
the tallowiſh part, which they put into a tub 5 bom 
away the ley : this they call the firſt half-boll 7, 
they charge the copper again with freſh tallow and 
and put the firſt half-boil out of the tub into the c . 
a ſecond time, and keep it boiling with freſh ley hy, 
low, till it is brought to perfection, and afterwarg, 1 
out into ſoap-caſks, » 
2, Hard-ſoap is made of afhes and tallow, ang 
monly boiled at twice; the firſt boiling they alf 1 
half-boiling, which is performed exactly after the f. 4 
manner as the firſt half- boil of the ſoft white ſoap Thes 
they charge the copper again with freſh ley, and pu ; 
it the firſt half-boil again, feeding it with ley as it "ery 
2 it boiled enough, or till it grains; then the ti 
charge the ley from it, and put the foap in ; 
eee e Ong 
3. Ball. ſoap is made alſo of ley from aſhes and talloy. 
they put the ley into the copper, and boil it till the wa. 
tery part is quite gone, and there is nothing left in th 
copper but a ſort of nitrous matter (which is the ve : 


' 


| ſtrength and eſſence of the ley) then they put tallow t. ſear 
it, and keep the copper boiling and ſtirring for half an jor 
hour or more, in which time the ſoap is completed kin 
which they put into tubs or baſkets with ſheets in them ; 
and immediately (while ſoft) make it into balls. a Was 
It takes up near twenty-four hours to boil away the — 
watery part of the ley. / py 
The proceſs of ſoap-boiling, as at preſent praQiſed _ 
being a very tedious, as well as expenſive, operation, Pate 
Dr. Shaw propoſes a method to ſhorten it, by ſubſtitur. g 
ing motion in the place of fire; this motion might be Ky 
eaſily given, by an engine, to any quantities of the in. - 
32 at a time; and that ſuch a method is effectual 1 
or making ſoap, the doctor proved by the following ex- Feb 
periment : he mixed, in a large phial, half a pint o ſoap of 
ley, with an ounce, or more, of oil-olive; and ſhakin bul 
theſe together for, a quarter of an hour, a true cake of * 
ſoap was obtained on the top of the liquor, which hat- tot 
dened on being expoſed to the air, 5 
SOAP-EARTH, or Sor- Rock, in natural hiftory, — 
See the article STEATITES, 5 
SOC, or Sox, Soca, in law books, denotes juriſ- as 
dition, * 
SOCAGE, an ancient tenure, by which lands were a7 
held on condition of ploughing the lord's lands, ans Wl -* 
doing the operations of huſbandry, at their own charges, 11 
See the articles "TENURE and Hus BAN DRV. A 
SOCCUS, in antiquity, a kind of high ſhoe, reach Will," 
ing above the ancle, worn by comedians, as the co- * 
thurnus was by tragedians. See the articles CoTHuR- . 
N us, Cou ED, Traceby, and DRAMA. 4 
SOCIETY, Societas, in general, denotes a number of 4% 
perſons united together for their natural aſſiſtance, ſecu- A 
rity, intereſt, or entertainment, | * 
Royal Socikrv, an academy, or college, eſtabliſhed thle 
by charter, by king Charles II. for promoting natural — 
knowledge, and uſeful arts, by experiments. See the thu 
article ACADEMY. * 
It conſiſts of ſeveral hundred fellows, or members, * 
| moſtly Britiſh ; ſome perſons of the higheſt rank, and 8 
many eminent gentlemen and learned men of other na- hg 
tions. ; 
Their meetings are held once a week, at their houſe in 15 
Crane-Court, Fleet - Street, London; where they diſ- wa 
courſe upon the productions and rarities of nature and ky 
art, and conſider how the ſame may be improved for the = 
| good of mankind : here are alſo read letters, and other ail 
philoſophical papers, ſent by ingenious perſons, both at bs ; 
home and abroad; upon which they difcourfe in the whe 
plaineſt manner, without affecting ſtudied ſpeeches. , 
This ſociety, of which his Britannic majeſty is perpe- 1nd 
tual patron, is governed by a council of twenty one thei 
members, ten of whom are yearly choſen out of the {o- I j1 
ciety, on St. Andrew's day : the chief of the council 
bears the title of Preſident, whoſe proper office is to © tain 
and diſſolve the meetings, to propoſe the matter to be de- ro 
| bated, call for experiments, and admit ſuch members # / 
Var 


ſhall be elected, which muſt be by a majority of . 


. and ſubſcribing, that he will endeavour to pro- 
— the good of the Royal Society of London, by the 
emen of natural knowledge; and being thus ad- 
td he afterwards pays 138. a quarter, as long as he 
——tinues a member of the ſociety. 
: gociErv for the reformation of manners, and putting 
. execution the laws againſt immorality and profaneneſs. 
, waz ſet on foot, about thirty years ago, by five or ſix 
ivate perfons in London, but is fince exceedingly in- 
creaſed by numbers of all denominations. A particular 
body of the moſt conſiderable hereof bear the expence of 
ofecutions, &c. without any contribution from the 
el. Theſe chiefly apply themſelves to the proſecuting 
zople for ſwearing, drunkenneſs, and prophaning the 
lübbath. Another boy's of about fifty perſons, apply 
themſelves to the ſuppreſſing lewdneſs, and by them above 
fre hundred lewd houſes have been actually ſuppreſſed ; 
1 third body conſiſts of conſtables ; and a fourth of in- 
formers. Beſides theſe, are eight other * mixed 
bodies of houſe-keepers and officers, who inſpect the be- 
haviour of the conſtables and other officers, affiſt in 
ſearching diſorderly houſes, ſeizing.offenders, giving in- 
ſormation, &c. There are ſeveral other ſocieties of this 
kind at Briſtol, Canterbury, Nottingham, &c. 

The ſociety for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, 
was inſtituted by king William in 1701, for ſecuring a 
maintenance for an orthodox clergy, and making other 
proviſions for the propagation of the goſpel in the — 
tions, colonies, frontiers, &c. To that end he incorpo- 
rated the archbiſhops, ſeveral biſhops, and other nobility, 

ntry, and clergy, to the number of ninety, with privi- 
bh to purchaſe two thouſand pounds per year, inheri- 
tance and eſtates for lives, or yours, with other goods, to 
any value. 2 meet yearly on the third Friday in 
February, to chuſe a preſident, vice-preſident, and other 
officers ; and the third Friday in every month to tranſact 
buſineſs, depute fit perſons to take ſubſcriptions for the 
fad uſes, and of all monies ſo received to give account 
to the lord chancellor, &c. They have a ſtanding com- 
mittee at the chapter-houſe, to prepare matters for the 
monthly meeting which is held at St. Martin's library. 

SociETY for propagating Chrifltian Knowledge. This 
was begun, in 1699, by ſome perſons of worth, &c. Its 
original deſign was to propagate religion in the planta- 
tions, to ſecure the pious education of the poor at home, 
and to reclaim thoſe that err in the fundamentals of chriſ- 
tanity. In the year 170t, they had procured conſider- 
adle charities, and tranſmitted the ſame to the planta- 
tions, in libraries, bibles, catechiſms, &c. with a volun- 
tary maintenance for ſeveral miniſters to be employed in 
the plantations ; but, the ſociety for propagating the goſ- 
pel in foreign parts being then inſtituted, they were in- 
corporated by charter in the ſame, and thus diſcharged 
n a particular ſociety from the further purſuit of that 
ranch of their original deſign, whereupon they wholly 
turned themſelves to the other, and are now very conſider- 
idle by great acceſſions from the clergy and laity. They 
meet weekly to concert meaſures for raiſing charity for 
tucating poor children, and ſetting up ſchools for that 
purpoſe, as alſo, for the more regular diſpoſals of pious 

ks for the inſtruction of the ignorant, erroneous, &c. 

SOCINIANS, in church hiſtory, a ſe& of Chriſtian 
deretics, ſo called from their founder Fauſtus Socinus, a 
laure of Sienna, in Italy. 

He, about the year 1574, began openly to declare 
unit the Catholic faith, and taught, 1. That the eter- 

ather was the one only God; that the word was no 
more than an expreſſion of the Godhead, and had not 
aiſted from all eternity; and that Jeſus Chriſt was God 
1 otherwiſe than by his ſuperiority over all creatures 
bo were put in ſubjection to him by the Father. 

2. That Jeſus Chriſt was not a mediator between God 
men, but ſent into the world to ſerve as a pattern of 
r conduct; and that he aſcended up to heaven only 
it were to take a journey thither. 

F That the puniſhment of hell will laſt but for a cer- 
"Ira, after which the body and ſoul will be de- 


* ad, 4. That it is not lawful for princes to make 


* 


one votes; whereupon he is admitted, after pay: 


Theſe four tenets were what Socinus defended with 
the greateſt zeal. In other matters, he was a Lutheran 
or a Calviniſt; and the truth is, that he did but refine 
upon the errors of all the Antitrinitarians that went be— 
fore him, 

The Socinians ſpread extremely in Poland, Lithuania; 
and Tranſylvania, Their ſentiments are explained at large 
in their catechiſm, printed ſeveral times under the title 
of Catecheſis Eccleſiarum Polonicarum, unum Deum 
Patrem, illiuſque Filium unigenitum, una cum Santos 
Spiritu, ex ſacra ſcriptura confitentium. They were 
exterminated out of Poland in 1655, ſince which time 
they have been chiefly ſheltered in Holland, where, 
though their public meetings have been prohibited, they 
find means to conceal themſelves under the names of Ar- 
minians and Anabaptiſts. See the article AgMintan. 

SOCLE, or ZocLe, in architecture, a flat ſquare 
member under the baſes of pedeſtals of ſtatues, vaſes, &c. 
which ſerves as a foot or ſtand, 

Continued ſocle, is a kind of continued ſtand or pede- 
ſtal without either baſe or corniche, ranging round the 
whole building, called by Vitruvius, ſtereobata. See the 
article STEREOBATA, 

SOCMEN, or SOKEMEN, ſuch tenants as held their 
lands and tenements in ſocage; but the tenants in an- 
cient demeſne, ſeem moſt progerly to be called ſocmans; 
See the article SOCAGE. 

SOCNA, in our old writers, denotes ſome privilege; 
liberty, or franchiſe. 

SOCOME, is taken for a cuſtom of grinding corn at 
the lord's mill ; whence came the name or term of bond 
ſocome, by which the tenants were bound to it; and 
alſo love ſocome, where they did it voluntarily out of love 
to their lord. 

SOCRATIC PnirosoePay, the doctrines and opi- 
nions, with regard to morality and religion, maintained 
and taught by * 

By the character of Socrates, left us by the ancients, 
particularly by his ſcholars Plato, Laertius, &c. he ap- 
pears to have been one of the beſt and the wiſeſt perſons 
in all the heathen world. To him is aſcribed the firſt 
introducing of moral philoſophy, which is what is meant 
by that uſual ſaying, that “ Socrates firſt called philo- 
ſophy down from heaven to earth ;” that is, from the 
contemplation of the heavens and heavenly bodies, he lcd 
men to conſider themſelves, their own daa, opinions, 
faculties, duties, actions, &c. He wrote nothing him- 
ſelf, yet all the Grecian ſects of philoſophers refer their 
origin to his diſcipline, particularly the Platoniſts, peri- 
patetics, academics, cyrenaics, ſtoics, &c. but the greateſt 
part of his philoſophy we have in the works of Plato, 
See the article PLATONISM. 

SODOMY, the unnatural crime of buggery, thus 
called from the city of Sodom, which was deſtroyed b 
fire from the ſame, The Levitical law adjudged thoſe 
guilty of this execrable crime to death, and the civil law 
aſſigns the ſame puniſhment to it. Our law alſo makes 
it felony. 

There is no ſtatute in Scotland againſt ſodomy ; the 
libel of this crime is therefore founded on the divine 
we and practice makes its puniſhment to be burning 
alive, 

SOFA, in the Turkiſh cuſtoms, a bench of wood, 
raiſed from the ground about a foot high, and placed 
round a hall or chamber for the people to fit down upon, 
or to lie along, and in that poſture to take a view of what 
paſles in the Bees, &c, for theſe benches are ſurrounded 
with windows; they are covered with fine Turky car- 
pets; and upon that are placed cuſhions of ſattin lowered 
with gold, or ſome other rich ſtuff, 

SOFFITA, or Sorrir, in architecture, any plafond 
or ceiling formed of croſs beams of flying corniches, the 
ſquare compartments or pannels of which are enriched 
with ſculpture, painting, or gilding ; ſuch are thoſe in 
the palaces of Italy, and in the apartments of Luxem- 
bourgh at Paris. This word is particularly uſed for the 
under fide or face of an architrave, and for that of the 
corona or larmier, which the ancients called lacunar, 
the French plafond, and we uſually the drip. It 1s en- 
riched with compartments of roſes, and has eighteen 
drops in the Doric order diſpoſed in three ranks, fix in 
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each, placed en the right hand of the guttæ, and at the 


bottom of the triglyphs. | 
SOFTENING, in painting, the mixing and diluting 
of colours with the bruſh or pencil. To ſoften deſigns 
in black and white made with the pen, &c. ſignifies to 
weaken the tint, To ſoften a portrait, according to Fe- 
libien, is to change ſome of the ſtrokes, and give a greater 
degree of ſweetneſs and ſoftneſs to the air thereof, which 
before had ſomething rough and harſh in it, 
SOGET'TO, ſubject, in muſic, is uſed for a ſong or 
melody, above or below which ſome counterpoint is to be 
made: a Tounterpoint above the ſubject, is when the 
lower part is the ſubje& ; in this ſenſe it is called canto 
fermo, When the counterpoint is made below the ſub- 
ject, the upper part is made the ſubject, If this ſubject 
does not change the figure or ſituation of notes, be it 
above or below the counterpoint, it is called the invari- 
able ſubject; and if it changes, the variable ſubject. So- 
getto is alſo uſed for the words to which ſome compoſi- 
tions are to be adapted. And laſtly, this word is made uſe 
of for a ſucceſſion of many notes of one, two, or more 
meaſures, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to form one or 
more fugues, See the article COUNTERPOINT, &c, 

SOIL, Solum, in agriculture and gardening, denotes 
earth or ground, conſidered with regard to the quality of 
its mould for the production and growth of vegetables. 
See the article EARTH. 

The land of England, as conſidered by the farmer, is 
reduced into nine Sets of ſoil: the ſandy, the gravelly, 
the chalky, the ſtony, the rocky, the hazely, the black 
earth, the marſh, and the clay-land. See the articles 
SAND, GRAVEL, &c. 

The ſupply of freſh vegetable matter, in the place of 
that which was drained away by the ſucceſſive growths 

of plants, is done by ſeveral ways, but by none ſo well, 
as by letting it lie fallow for ſome time ; in this caſe the 
rain falling upon it, the vegetable earth, which this wa- 
ter contains, is depoſited in ſufficient quantity, and this 
is alone ſufficient to give nutriment to new crops; and 
it is proved by this, that the rain-water, as well as other 
water, does contain ſuch earth as is neceſſary to vegeta- 
tion. The other means of giving a ſupply to the ex- 
hauſted earth are the manures laid on it by the farmer, 
and theſe are, all of them, ſome animal or vegetable re- 
mains, and their uſe is to drain into the earth thoſe par- 
ticles from themſelves, which may be again received into 
the bodies of new productions of the ſame kinds. Blood, 
urine, the excrements of animals, with their ſeveral parts, 
as horns, hoofs, hair, feathers, calcined ſhells, and vege- 
table bodies in an altered ſtate, ſuch as lees of wine and 
beer, aſhes of burnt vegetables, leaves, ſtraw, roots, ſtub- 
ble, and the like, when in a decaying ſtate, turned under 
the earth again by plowing, there become diſunited into 
their component parts, and theſe again are carried up in- 
to ether new plants. 

If we take off our thoughts from the fields, and look 
among the gardens, we there meet with farther confir- 
mations of the ſame thing ; the trees, ſhrubs, and herbs 
cultivated in theſe, after they have continued in one ſta- 
tion, till they have derived thence the greater part of the 
matter fitted for their increaſe and nouriſhment, will ei- 
ther decay, or degenerate, unleſs they have a new fupply 
of manure added to the earth about their roots, or are 
themſelves tranſlated into other earth, not ſo drained of 
that particular matter out of which they are to be fed. 

SOIT FAIT COMME IL EST DESIRE, Be it done as it 
is defied, a form uſed when the king gives the royal aſ- 
ſent to a private bill preferred in parliament. 

SOL, in muſic, the fifth note of the gamut, ut, re, mi, 
fa, oo la. See the article GAMUT, 

OLZEUS, or SOLARIS, in anatomy, one of the ex- 
tenſor muſcles of the foot, riſing from the upper and 
hinder part of the tibia and fibula. This is a large and 


fat muſcle, thicker at the middle than at the edges, and | 


is nearly of an oval figure. | 

SOLANDRA, in botany, a genus of plants, produc- 
ing male and female flowers, which grow in an umbel 
the male flower has five equal petals, and the female fix 
of the ſame form: the fruit is an oblong capſule, con- 
taining a Rog ſeed, 


SOLANUM, nightſhade, in botany, a genus of 


Aa 


SOL 


plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and rotate , 

corolla of which is very ſhort, and the limb ig ,; 0s 
half through into five large plicated pointed ſegme ** 
contains five ſmall ſubulated filaments, topped with. i 
long connivent antheræ; the fruit is a round * 1 
berry, punctated at the top, containing two cells wh; 
are filled with roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds, and placed @ 
—_— fleſhy receptacle. "90 

his genus includes the melongena 
of Tournefore N 'ycoperfca 
he common nightſhade riſes a firm angul 

the height of a foot and a half, of a blackiſh. ma ny 
lour, and divided into ſeveral branches ; the leaves - 
oblong, acute-pointed, ſmooth, of a dark colour ve 
full of a greeniſh juice; it grows wild in gardens ** 

hills, on the ſide of highways, &c. and flowers in ge. 
tember. This plant is uſed to allay inflammations. 
ſoften and relax the fibres which undergo too violent 
tenſion : the bruiſed herb is applied to the piles, or the 
part bathed with the juices a little warmed ; internally 
it is ſeldom uſed, being often attended with dan ey: 
conſequences. OY 

SOLAR, ſomething belonging to the ſun : 
ſolar ſyſtem is that (iter of the world wherein 2 
venly bodies are made to tevolve round the ſun as the 
center of their motion. See the article Coperxicax 

Alſo the ſolar year is that conſiſting of three hundred 
and mate ve days, five hours, and forty-nine minutes 
in oppoſition to the lunar year, conſiſting of three hun. 
dred and fifty-four days. x 

SOLDANELLA, in botany, a plant whoſe ro i; 
fibrous and perennial, the leaves are almoſt kidney. 
ſhaped, of a dark green colour, and ftand on long foot- 
ſtalks : the flowers come out in pairs placed on » foot. 
ſtalk ; they are monopetalous and campanulated, with 
their edges cut into acute ſegments, and of a blue or 
white * : the flower is ſucceeded by an oblong taper 
capſule obliquely ſtriated, containing one cell, and open. 
ing at the top with ten inden-ures ; the feeds are nu- 
merous, ſmall, and acumiaated, with a columnar te- 
ceptacle. 

This plant is a native of the Alps, and the mountains 
in Germany, and is propagated here by parting the roots 
in September, | | 

SOLDER, SoDDER, or SopER, a metallic or minen 
compoſition uſed in ſoldering or joining together other 
metals. 

Solders are made of gold, ſilver, copper, tin, and lead, 
always obſerving that in the compoſition there be ſome of 
the metal to the ſoldered mixed with ſome higher and 
finer metals. 

Goldſmiths uſually make four kinds of ſolder, viz. (ol- 
der of eight, where to ſeven parts of ſilver there is ene of 
braſs or copper; ſolder of fix; where only a ſixth part is 
copper ; ſolder of four, and ſolder of three, It is the 
mixture of copper in the folder that makes raiſed plate 
always come cheaper than flat. 

The ſolder uſed by plummers is made of two pounds 
of lead to one of block-tin. Its goodneſs is tried by 
melting it, and pouring the bigneſs of a crown-piece on 
table; ſor, if good, there will ariſe little bright ſhining 
ſtars therein, 

The ſolder for copper is made like that of the plun- 
bers, only with copper and tin: for very nice works, in. 
ſtead of tin, they ſometimes uſe a quantity of ſilver. 

Solder for tin is made of two thirds of tin and one 
lead, but where the work is delicate as in organ pipes, 
where the juncture is ſcarce diſcernable, it 1s made one 
part of tin glaſs, and three of pewter, 

The duke of Florence's nail, anciently ſo much A- 
mired, as being half iron, and half gold, whereas thole 
two metals were deemed irreconcileable, was joined by a 
kind of folder made by Turneiſſer, an ingenious chemi 
of Venice; the ſecret whereof was never diſcovered ti 
publiſhed by Tachenius. * 

The ſolder is a little of Cyprus vitriol put betwe*" 4 
the gold and the iron. For the great acidity of the A 
naturally reduces the iron into a ſcoria or ruſt, when wy 
two are applied immediately over one another; but on 
inconvenience is removed by the interpolition of à 118% 

it 1 ity imag nable. 
copper, be it in the ſmalleſt quantity im SLDE NIN, 
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*OLDERING, or SoDDERING, among mechanics, 
": ning or faſtening together two pieces of the ſame 
0 of two different metals, by the fuſion and ap- 
Pe a of ſome metallic compoſition on the extremities 
ne metals to be joined. 
„ Gotdfmiths ſolder with. ſilver and braſs, or copper 
eg together; plumbers with lead and tin. Copper is 
ue lle edered with tin, ſometimes according to that 
ul en a mixture of copper and ſilver. In ſoldering 


rk wit : 
" * metals they generally uſe borax in powder, and 


Imetimes rolin. ' 
11 to iron, it is ſufficient to beat it red-hot, and, the 
wo extremities being in this caſe hammered together, by 
they become incorporated, 


the jon 


plc 


1 
tis means 


In the ſoldering either of gold, ſilver, copper, &c. | 


s generally uſed borax in powder, and ſometimes 
wün. As to iron, it is ſufficient that it be heated red- 
hot, and the two extremities thus hammered together, 
be which means they wil! become incorporated into one 
another. Py a R 

SOLDIER, a military man liſted to ſerve a prince or 
ſtate, in conſideration of a certain daily pay, 

The ſoldiers are properly the land forces of a kingdom 
or ſtate; but in England it is againſt the ancient law to 
keep an army of ſoldiers in time of peace. Where any 
ſoldler that is lawfully retained ſhall depart from his 
colours without licence, he is declared to be guilty 
ſelony by 18 Hen. VI. c. 9. and every ſoldier who eith 


there | 


cauſes a mutiny or deſerts the ſervice, ſhall be puniſheg 


with death or otherwiſe, as a court-martial ſhall think fi 
Alſo perſons ſuſpected of deſertion are to be apprehende 
by conſtables, who ſhall be allowed a reward of twenty 
ſhillings for every ſuch deſerter. _ 

By the 4 Geo. I. c. 4. it is ordained, that no ſoldier 
hall be taken out of the ſervice by any proceſs at law, 
unleſs it be for ſome criminal matter, or where the debt 
he owes amounts to ten pounds at the leaft, of which 
affidavit is to be made, &c. Soldiers muſt be quartered 
in inns and alchouſes only, and not in private houſes, 
without the conſent of the owners, under certain penal- 
ties: and where victuallers refuſe ſoldiers quartered on 
them, or conſtables receive any reward for excuſing 
their neglect, hy forfeit a ſum not above fifty pounds, 
nor under thirty ſhillings, by 3 Geo. II. c. 2. A perſon 
inliſted for a ſoldier, within four days after, is to be 
carried before the next juſtice or chief magiſtrate of a 
town, and is to declare his aſſent that he lifted volun- 
tarily, &c. but if he then diſſents thereto, on his return- 
ing the money received, and paying twenty ſhillings, 
he may be diſcharged. In caſe any ſubject of Great Bri- 
tain or Ireland ſhall liſt or enter himſelf, or procure any 
one to be enliſted a ſoldier to go beyond the ſeas, without 
leave obtained from his majeſty, ſuch perſon ſhall be pu- 
nifhed as a felon by 8 and g Geo. II. There are acts 
annually made for puniſhing mutiny, &c. of ſoldiers and 
falſe muſters, and for the better payment of the army and 
their quarters, &c. 

SOLE, in the manege, a nail or fort of horn under a 
horſe's foot, which is much more tender than the other 
horn that encompaſſes the foot, and by reaſon of its hard- 
neſs is properly called the horn or the hoof, A horſe's 
ſhoe ought to be ſet upon the hoof as not to bear upon 
the ſole, for otherwiſe the ſole will be hurt, and not only 
make the horſe lame, but corrupt the fleſh that ſeparates 
it from the coffin- bone. To take out the ſole, is to do it 
without touching the horn of the hoof ; or if you take 
off the horn, you make a hoof-caſt, 

SOLE-TENANT, one that holds lands, &c. by his 


oven right only, without any other perſon joined. 


A perſon muſt be ſeiſed of a ſole eſtate to deviſe the 


ſame by will, or for the wife to have a dower therein, 


Ke. And where a man and his wife hold land for their 
lives, the remainder to their ſon, in that caſe, if the man 
dies, the lord ſhall not have heriot, becauſe he does not 
die ſole tenant. 

SOLECISM, Selzecifmmus, in grammar, a falſe man- 
ner of ſpeaking, contrary to the uſe of language and the 
rules of grammar, either in reſpe& of 2 on, con- 
Jugation, or ſyntax, 

SOLEMN, Solennis, ſomething performed with much 


pomp, ceremony, and expence: thus we ſay, ſolemn 
Vol. II. Ng 87. K 7 
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feaſts, ſolemn funerals, ſolemn games, &c, See the 
articles FEAsT, FUNERAL, &c, 

SOLEMN, in Jaw, ſignifies ſomething authentic, or 
that is cloathed in all its formalities. 

SOLFAING, in muſic, the naming or pronouncing 
the ſeveral notes of a ſong, by the ſyllables ut, re, mi, 
fa, ſol, &c. and in learning to ſing it. 

Of the ſeven notes in the French ſcale ut, re, mi, fa, 
fol, la, fi, only four are uſed among us in finging, as mi, 
fa, fol, la: their office is principally in ſinging, that by 
appiying them to every note of the ſcale, it may not only 
be pronounced with more cafe, but chiefly that by them 
the tones and ſemi-tones of the natural ſcale may be 
better marked out and diſtinguiſhed. This deſign is 
obtained by the four ſyllables fa, fol, la, mi. Thus 
from fa to ſol is a tone, alſo from fol to la, and from la 
to mi, without diſtinguiſhing the greater ot leſs tone; 
but from la to fa, alſo from mi to fa, is only a ſemi- 
tone, If then theſe be applied in this order, fa, ſol, la, 
fa, ſol, la, mi, fa, &c. they expreſs the natural ſeries 
from C; and if that be repeated to a ſecond or third 
octave, we ſee by them how to expreſs all the different 
orders of tones and ſemi-toncs in the diatonic ſcale; and 
{till above mi will ſtand fa, fol, la, and below it the ſame 
inverted la, fol, fa, and one mi is always diſtant from 
another an octave, which cannot be ſaid of any of the 
reſt, becauſe after mi aſcending come always fa, ſol, la, 


fa, which are repeated invertedly deſcending. 


To conceive the uſe of this, it is to he remembered, 
that the firſt thing in learning to ſing, is to make one 
raiſe a ſcale of notes by tones and ſemi-tones to an 
octave, and deſcend again by the ſame; and then to raiſe 
and fall by greater intervals at a leap, as thirds and 
fourths, &c. and to do all this by beginning at notes of 
different pitch. Then thoſe notes are repreſented by 
lines and ſpaces, to which theſe ſyllables are applied, 
and the learners taught to name each line and ſpace 
thereby, which makes what we call ſolfaing, the uſc 
whereof is, that while they are learning to tune the 
degrees and intervals of ſound expreſſed by notes on a 
line or ſpace, or learning a ſong to which no words are 
applied, they may not only do it the better by means of 
articulate ſounds, but chiefly, that by knowing the de- 
grees and intervals expreſſed by thoſe ſyllables, they may 
more readily know the places of the ſemi-tones, and the 
true diſtance of the notes, See the article SINGING, 

| SOLICITOR, or SoLL1iciToR, Solicitator, a perſon 
employed to take care of, and manage ſuits depending in 
the courts of law and equity; and thoſe of the lower 
ſort, it is obſerved, are too often made uſe of, to the- 
damage of the people, and the increaſe of champerty 
and maintenance. Solicitors are within the ſtatute to be 
{worn and admitted by the judges, before they are 
allowed to practiſe in our courts, in like manner as 
attornies. 

There is alſo a great officer of the law, next to the 
attorney-general, who is ſtiled the king's ſolicitor-gene- 
ral; who holds his office by patent, during the king's 
pleaſure; has the care and concern of managing be 
king's affairs, and has feces for pleading, beſides other 
fees ariſing by patents, &c: He hath his attendance on 


anciently reckoned among the officers of the exchequer ; 
they have their audience, and come within the bar in all 
other courts. 

SOLID, in philoſophy, a body whoſe parts are fo 
firmly connected together, as not to give way, br flip 
from each other, upon the ſmalleſt impreſſion : in which 
ſenſe, ſolid ſtands onpoſed to fluid. 

Geometricians define a ſolid to be the third ſpecies of 
magnitude, or that which has three dimenſions, viz. 
length, breadth, and thickneſs or depth. 

A ſolid may be conceived to be formed by the revolu- 
tion, or direct motion of a ſuperficies of any figure what- 
ever, and is always terminated or contained under one 
or more planes or "ſurfaces, as a ſurface is under one or 
more lines. 

Solids are commonly divided into regular and irregular. 
The regular ſolids are thoſe terminated by regular and 
equal planes, and are only five in number, viz. the 


tetrahedron, which conſiſts of four equal triangles; the 
5 U cube, 


the privy- council; and the attorney- general and he were 
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cube or hexahedron, of fix equal ſquares; the octa- 
hedron, of eight equal triangles; the dodecahedron, of 
twelve; and the icoſihedron, of twenty equal triangles. 

The irregular ſolids are almoſt infinite, comprehend- 
ing all ſuch as do not come under the definition of 
regular ſolids; as the ſphere, cylinder, cone, parallelo- 
gram, psiſm, parallelopiped, &c. 

SoLID Angle, is that formed by three or more planes 
meeting in a point, like the point of a diamond well cut. 

SoL1D Baſtion, See the article BasT10N. 

SoL1D Numbers, are thoſe which ariſe from the mul- 
tiplication of a plane number by any other whatſoever ; 
as 18 is a folid number made of 6 (which is plane) 
multiplied by 3; or of ꝙ multiplicd by 2. 

SoLID Problem, in mathematics, is one which cannot 
be geometrically ſolved, unleſs by the interſection of a 
circle and a conic ſection: or, by the interſection of 
two other conic ſections, beſides the circle. 

As to deſcribe an ifoſceles-triangle on a * right- 
line, whoſe angle at the baſe ſha]l be triple to that at 
the vertex. 

Line of SOL1Ds, on the ſector, See SECTOR; 

Solips, in anatomy, &c, denote the continent parts 
of the human body; being a congeries of pipes or veſſels, 
which contain a liquor. 

The ſolid parts of the body, though equally compoſed 
of veſſels, are different with regard to their conſiſtence; 
fome being hard, and others loft. The hard, as the 
bones and cartilages, give firmneſs and attitude to the 
body, and ſuſtain the other parts. The ſoft parts, 
either alone, or together with the hard, ſerve to execute 
the animal functions. 

SOLIDAGO, golden-rod, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower is compound and radiated, conſiſt- 
ing of hermaphrodite and female corollulz ; the herma- 
phrodite compoſe the diſc, and are numerous and funnel- 
ſhaped ; the female florets are ligulated, ſpear-ſhaped, 
and tridentated: the ſeeds are folitary, oblong, crowned 


with a hairy down, and contained in an oblong imbri- 


cated cup. 

Golden-rod is common in gardens ; the flowers are 

low, and produced in ſpikes in Auguſt and Septem- 
har; it is eaſily increaſed by parting the roots in 
October. 

The leaves, which have a. moderately aſtringent and 
bitter taſte, are eſteemed good in diarrhœas and dyſen- 
teries, and have been much commended formerly as a 
reſtorative and vulnerary; and likewiſe for their diuretic 
and lithontriptic qualities. 

SOLIDITY, S2/iditas, that property of matter, or 
body, by which it excludes all other bodies from the 
place which itſelf poſleſles, 

Among geometricians, the ſolidity of a body denotes 
the quantity or ſpace contained in it, and is called alſo 
its ſolid content, 

SoLIDITY, in architecture, is applied both to the 
conſiſtence of the ground whereon the foundation of a 
building is laid, and to a maſſive in maſonry, of extra- 
ordinary thickneſs, without any cavity within. 

SOLILOQUY, Saliloguium, a reaſoning or diſcourſe 
which a man holds with himſelf; or, more properly, 
according to Papias, it is a diſcourſe by way of anſwer 
to a * OF that a man propoſes to himſelf. 

Soliloquies are become very common things on the 
modern ſtage; yet can nothing be more inartificial, or 
more unnatural, than an actor's making long ſpeeches to 
himſelf, to convey his intentions to the audience, 
Where ſuch diſcoveries are neceſlary to be made, the 
poet ſhould rather take care to give the dramatic perſons 
| ſuch confidants as may 9 ſhare their inmoſt 


thoughts, by Which means they will be more naturally 


conveyed to the audience: yet is even this a ſhift an 
accurate poet would not be found to have occaſion for, 
SOLITARIES, a denomination of nuns of St. Peter 
of Alcantara, inſtituted in 1676, the deſign of which is 
to imitate the ſevere penitent life of that ſaint; thus 
they are to keep a continual ſilence, never to open their 
mouths to any body but themſelves ; employ their time 
wholly in ſpiritual exerciſes, and leave the temporal con- 
cerns to a number of maids, who have a particular ſupe- 
rior in a ſeparate part of the monaſtery : they always go 
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bare-footed, without ſandals ; gird themſelye, 
thick cord, and wear no linen. 

SOLO, in muſic, a term uſed in pieces conf, 
ſeveral parts, to mark thoſe that are to perform a 

SOLOMON's SEAL, in botany, the Enelifh 
of the polygonatum. See the article PoLyGonar * 

SOLSTICE, in aſtronomy, that time when r 
is in one of the ſolſtitial points; that is, when t OY 
his greateſt diſtance from the equator, thus called % 
cauſe he then appears to ſtand ſtill, and nog to ch n. 
his diſtance from the equator for ſome time; an; 44 
ance owing to the obliquity of our ſphere, ang = 1 
thoſe living under the equator are ſtrangers to "Mp 

The ſolſtices are two in each year, the |; al 
ſummer ſolſtice, and the hyemal or winter ſolſtice 2 
ſummer ſolſtice is when the ſun ſeems to deferit, 2 
tropic of Cancer, which is on June 22, when he « = 
the longeſt day: the winter ſolſtice is when the ſn 
enters the firſt degree, or ſeems to deſcribe the tro * 
Capricorn, which is on December 22, when he ard 
the ſhorteſt day. See the article TROPIC. . 

This is to be underſtood as in our northern ben 
ſphere; for in the ſouthern, the ſun's entrance en 
Capricorn makes the ſummer ſolſtice, and that 
YER the winter ſolſtice. 

he two points of the ecliptic, wherein 
reateſt aſcent above the eres and his ro Fw = 
it, are terminated, are called the ſolſtitial points i 
circle, ſuppoſed to paſs through the poles of the nay 
and theſe points, is called the ſolſtitial colure. 

The ſummer ſolftitial point is in the beginning of 'the 
firſt degree of Cancer, and is called the æſtival vr fum 
mer- point; and the winter ſolſtitial point is in the be. 
ginning of the firſt d of Capricorn, and is called 
the winter point. Thele two points are diamctrical 
oppoſite to each other. | q 

SOLVENT, the ſame with diſſolvent. See the 
article DiSSOLVENT. 

SOLUTION, in chemiſtry, denotes an intimate 
mixture of ſolid bodies with fluids, ſo as ſeemingly to 
form one homogene liquor: the diſſolving fluid is termel 
the diſſolvent or men ſtruum. 

As to the manner of effecting ſolutions, it varics 
according to the different ſolvents uſed for that purpoſe, 
and is reduced to the following heads by Boerhaave: 
1. Solution is performed by water, by diluting, inſuſing, 
doiling, amis ixiegs fermenting, putrefying, and 
ſeparating. 2. With oil, by diluting, infuſing, boiling, 
diſtilling, mixing, ſeparating ; but not by fermenting, 
or by putrefying. 3. With fire, by calcining, roaſting, 
burning, melting, ſubliming, mixing, ſeparating, and 
promoting ſeveral other operations. 4. With the aflilt- 
ance of air, by fermenting, putreſying, agitating, ex- 
citing, and adding other parts capable of diſſolving. 
5. With fermented ſpirits, by diluting, infuſing, boil- 
ing, diſtilling, mixing, and making oils thinner, 6, 

ith alkaline ſalts, by calcining, torrefying, burning, 
melting, mixing, and ſeparating, according to the vari- 
ous force of a 4 fire employed. 7. By volatile alka- 
line ſalts, by ſubliming in the dry way; and by dilut- 
ing, diſtilling, and digeſting in the moiſt way. 8. With 
fixed alkaline ſalts, aſſiſted and moved by water and fire, 
by digeſting, boiling, diluting, ſeparating, and mixing, 
9. With fixed acid fa]ts, as thoſe of alum, ſulphur, 
and vitriol ; either ſeparately in a liquid form, or in 
their calxes, by diluting, boiling, diſtilling, digeſting: 
or in a dry form, by calcining, roaſting, burning, and 
10. With volatile acid ſalts, by diluting, 
digeſting, diſtilling and infinuating, 11. With com- 
pound falts and ſoaps, by calcining, ſubliming, diſtil- 
ling, and digeſting, either in a dry or a liquid form. 
12. With metals, Þy fuſion and amalgamation. 

In pharmacy, however, the principal menſtrua are 
water, vinous ſpirits, oils, and acid and alkaline J11quors. 

Water is the diflolvent of all ſalts, vegetable gums, 
and of animal jellies ; of the firſt it diſfolves only 2 
determinate quantity, though of one kind of ſalt more 
than another; and being thus ſaturated, leaves any 
additional quantity of the ſame ſalt untouched: but t 
is never ſaturated with the two latter, uniting readily 


with any proportions of them, and forming, 1 4 
er 
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ferent quantities, liquors of different eonſiſtencies. When 
ted by trituration, it likewiſe diſſolves the vegetable 
g my reſins, as ammoniacum and myrrh ; the ſolu— 
t which, though imperfect, or not tranſparent, 
but turbid and of a milky hue, are nevertheleſs applicable 
to valuable purpoſes in medicine, ; 

Rectified ſpirit of wine diſſolves the eſſential oils and 
reſins of ve etables, the pure diſtilled oils of animals, 

1 ſoap ; though it does not act upon the expreſſed oil 
. fed alkaline ſalt of which ſoap is made: it alſo, by 
the aſſiſtance of heat, diſſolves volatile alkaline ſalts, 
but wore ſpecially the neutral ones, as the ſal diureti- 


tions 0 


c, 
_ diſſolve vegetable reſins and balſams, wax, ani- 


mal, mineral bitumens, ſulphur, and certain metallic 
ſubſtances, particularly lead: however, the expreſſed 
oils are more powerful menſtrua for moſt of theſe bodies, 
than the oils obtained by diſtillation; becauſe the former 
are more capable of ſuſtaining, without njurys a ſtrong 
d->rec of heat, which, in molt caſes, is neceſſary to en- 
able them to act. 

Acids diſſolve alkaline ſalts and earths, and metallic 
ubſtances: however, the different acids differ * in 
their action upon theſe laſt. The vegetable acids diſſolve 
i conſiderable quantity of zinc, iron, copper, and tin; 
and exttact ſo much from the metallic part of antimony 
ax to become powerfully emetic: they likewiſe diſſolve 
lead, if previouſly calcined ; but more 3 if cor- 
toded by their ſteam. The marine acid diffolves zinc, 
iron, and copper; and though it ſcarce acts upon any 
other metallic ſubſtance, in the common way, may ne- 
rertheleſs be artfully combined with them all, except 
gold: ſuch is the corroſive ſublimate of the ſhops. "The 
nitrous acid is the common menſtruum of all metallic ſub- 
ſtances, except gold and the antimonial ſemi-metal, 
which are ſoluble only in a mixture of the nitrous and 
marine acids, called aqua regia, The vitriolic acid eaſily 
diſſolves zinc, iron, and copper: and may be made to 
corrode, or imperfectly diſſolve, moſt of the other 
metals, | 

Alkaline lixivia diſſolves oils, reſins, and ſulphur ; but 
their power is greatly promoted by the addition of quick- 
lime, as is evident in the,making of ſoap and the com- 
mon cauſtics, Thus aſſiſted, they reduce the fleſh, 
bones, and other ſolid parts of animals, into a gelatinous 
matter. | 
Solutions made in water and in fpirit of wine, poſſeſs 
the virtues of the bodies diſſolved: whereas oils generally 
blunt its activity, and acids and alkalies alter natural qua- 
lities, Hence watery and ſpirituous liquors are the only 
proper menſtrua of the native virtues of vegetable and 
animal matters. 

Moſt of the foregoing ſolutions are eaſily effected by 
pouring the menſtruum on the body to be diſſolved, and 
ſuffering them to ſtand together, for ſome time, expoſed 
to a ſuitable warmth : þ Geng heat is generally neceſ- 


ſary to enable oils and alkaline liquors to perform their 


ofice, The action of acids is uſually accompanied with 
heat, efferveſcence, and a copious diſcharge of fumes. 
And as the fumes, which arrive during the Jiotution of 
ſome metals in the vitriolic acid, prove inflammable, the 
operator ought to be careful, leſt, by the imprudent ap- 
proach of a candle, the exhaling vapour be ſet on fire. 

Solution is much facilitated, by powdering ſuch tena- 
cious bodies as are friable ; and ſlicing, or raſping, into 
ſmall parts ſuch whoſe texture does not admit of being 
powdered : this, in ſome caſes, is of ſuch importance, 
that the operation proves extremely tedious, if it be ne- 
kiected, In ſolutions of metals, earths, or falts, with 
«id ſpirits, care ſhould be taken not to mix them too 

ily, otherwiſe the ebullition will cauſe the mixed li- 
quor to overflow the veſſels ; and, in ſome caſes, the un- 
mangeable heat, together with the noxious fumes, will 
de the operator great embarraſſment. 

But beſides the ſolutions made by adding fluid men- 
ſuums to the bodies to be diſſolved, there is another 
'nd, called deliquiation, or ſolution per deliquium, in 
ich the moiſture of the air is the menſtruum. It is 
Formed by expoſing the matter to be diſſolved to the 
=: in cellars, or other damp places; for fixed alkaline 

neutral ſalts, and ſome metallic ſalts, being thus 


| 


_ 
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expoſed, attrac its humidity, and at length become liquid. 
Some ſubſtances, not diſſoluble by the application ot wa - 
ter in its groſſer form, as the butter of antimony, ate 
eaſily liquitied by this low action of the rial moi{lure, 

SOLUTION, in algebra and geometry, in the antwer— 
ing a queſtion, or the reſolving any problem propoted, 

SOLUTION of Continuity, in ſurgery, is the [eparation 
of the natural coheſion of the ſolid parts of the body, by 
a wound, : 

SOLUTIVE, an appellation given to laxative and 
looſening medicines, 

Solutive tartar is a preparation of tartar, made by boil— 
ing eight ounces of cream of taitar with four ounces of 
fixed ſalt of tartar, 

SON, Elius, an appellation given to a male child, con- 
ſidered in the relation he bcars to his parents, 

SONATA, in muſic, a piece, or compoſition. in— 
tended to be performed by inſtruments only ; in which 
ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to cantata, or a picce deſigned for 
the voice. 

SONCHUS, the ſow-thiſtle, in botany, a genus of 
plants whoſe flower is compound and imbricated, being 
compoſed of a number of ligulated, linear, and quinque- 
dentated corollulæ, each containing five very ſhort ca- 
pillary filaments, topped with cylindraceous tubulous 
anthere: there is no pericarpium ; but the cup, which 
is ventricoſely globular, . incloſes the ſeeds, which are 
oblong, crowned with a piloſe down, and affixed to a 
naked receptacle, 

The common ſow-thiſtle lowers in May and June; 
and becomes a troubleſome weed, if permitted to ſhed its 
ſeeds. It is full of a milky bitteriſh juice, and is ac- 
counted cooling and attenuant; and accordingly is 
ſometimes prefcribed in the ſtranguary, and alſo in in- 
flammations of all kinds, to be applied externally in the 
form of a cataplaſm. 

SONG, in poetry, a little compoſition, conſiſting 
of eaſy and natural verſes, ſet to a tune in order to be 


ſung. 

The ſong much reſembles the madrigal, and till more 
the ode, which is nothing but a ſong according to the 
antient rules, 

Sox, in muſic, is applied in general to a fingle piece 
of muſic, whether contrived for the voice or an inſtru- 
ment, 

SONNET, in poetry, a compoſition contained in 
fourteen verſes, viz. two ſtanzas, or meaſures, of four 
verſes each, and two of three; the cight firit verſes be- 
ing all in three rhimes. 

SOOT, Fuligo, a volatile matter, ariſing from wood, 
and other fuel, along with the ſmoke ; or rather, it is 


the ſmoke itſelf, fixed and gathered on the fides of the 


chimney, 

SOPHISM in logic, &c. an argument which carries 
much of the appearance of truth, and yet leads into error. 

SOPHIST), a perſon who uſes ſophiſms, with a view 
to deceive thoſe he would perſuade or convince, Sec the 
preceding article, | 

SOPHISTICATION, the adulterating any thing 
with what is not good or genuine ; a practice too com- 
mon in the making up medicines for ſale ; as alſo among 
vintners, diſtillers, and others, who are accuſed of ſophit- 
ticating their wines, ſpirits, oils, &c. by mixing with 
them cheaper and coarſer materials: and, in many caſes, 
the cheat is carried on fo artfully as to deceive the beſt 


judges, 


SOPHORA, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe 
flower is pentapetalous and papilionaceous. The ſta- 
mina are ten diſtinct parallel ſubulated filaments, hid 
within the carina, and terminated with ſmall aflurgent 
anther, 

The fruit is a very long and flender unilocular pod, 
containing a number of roundiſh ſecds. 

SOYPORIFIC, or SoPoRIFEROUS, medicines, are 
thoſe capable of procuring fleep, as opiates, &c. 

SORBUS, the ſervice-tree, in botany, a genus of 
plants whoſe flower conſiſts of five roundiſh concave pe- 
tals, which are inſerted in the cup, with twenty fila« 
ments, topped with roundiſh antheræ. 

The fruit is a ſoft roundiſh umbilicated berry, con- 
taining three or four oblong cartilaginous ſeeds, 

There 
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'There are two kinds of ſorbus, one called the wild- 
ſervice, and the other the manured-ſervice : the former 
grows naturally in many parts of England in unculti- 
vated mountainous places, and in foreſts and hedges. 
The trunk is covered with a whitiſh ſmooth bark; but 
the young branches are of a browniſh red colour. The 
leaves are winged, and compoſed of eight or nine pair of 
lobes, and terminated with a ſingle one, and are ſerrated 
on their edges. The flowers grow in large bunches at 
the ends of the branches. They appear in May and 
June, and are ſucceeded by berries which turn red in 
autumn. 

The other ſort of ſervice differs but little from the for- 
mer, excepting the leaves, which are broader and not ſo 
much {awed, It grows wild in Italy, and other warm 
countries : both ſorts may be propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds when the fruit is ripe, and the following autumn 
the plants may be tranſplanted in rows two feet aſunder 
in the nurſery, where they may remain three or four 
years, and then be replanted where they are to remain 
for good. 

The fruit of the ſervice is eaten in ſome places; and 
the wood of the wild fort is much commended by wheel- 
wrights for being all heart; and it is of great uſe 
for huſbandmens tools, goads, &c. It is white ahd 
ſmooth, and will take a 4 poliſh. 

SORIT ES, in logic, a ſpecies of reaſoning, in which 
a great number of propoſitions are ſo linked together, 
that the predicate of the one becomes continually the 
ſubject of the next following, till at laſt a concluſion is 
formed by bringing together the ſubje& of the firſt pro- 


poſition and the predicate of the laſt : ſuch is the follow- | 


ing argument; God is omnipotent ; an omnipotent be- 
ing can doevery thing poſlible ; a being that can do every 
thing poſſible, can do whatever involves not a contradic- 
tion; therefore, God can do whatever involves not a 
contradiction, 

This combination of propoſitions may be continued 
to any length we pleaſe, without in the leaſt weakening 
the ground upon which the concluſion reſts ; and the 
reaſon is, becauſe the ſorites may be reſolved into as 
many ſimple ſyllogiſms as there are middle terms in it; 
and the concluſion of the laſt ſyllogiſm is univerſally 
found to be the ſame with the ABA. — of the ſorites. 

SORRANCE, among farriers, a malady incident to 
horſes: of which there are two kinds: 1. An evil 
counted twofold, as either an evil ſtate or compoſition of 
a horſe's body; which is to be obſerved either by the 
. ſhape, number, quantity, or ſight of the member ill at- 
fected or diſeaſed, 2. It is uſed for the looſening and di- 
viſion of an unity, which as it may change diverſely, ſo 
it has divers names accordingly ; for if ſuch a looſening 
and diviſion be in a bone, then it is called a fracture; if 
in any fleſhy part, a wound or ulcer ; if in the veins, a 
rupture; if in the ſinews, a convulſion or cramp ; and 
if in the ſkin, an excoriation. . 

Sorrance-water is a ſolution of Roman vitriol and ſome 
other ingredients, in vinegar : it is much efteemed as a 
remedy in many of the diſeaſes of horſes, but eſpecially 
the ſorrance; whence the name, 

SORREL, Acetoſa, in botany, 
the article RUMEx. 

The common ſorrel is a ſmall plant of the fields, but 
in 5 it produces large leaves; the leaves are acid 
and grateful to the ſtomach; they are cool, and quench 
- thirſt ; and their decoction makes a uſeful drink in fevers ; 
it 1s excellent againſt the ſcurvy; and in ſome cold coun- 


a ſpecies of rumex. See 


tries they employ a mixture of the juices of ſorrel and | 


ſcurvy-graſs againſt this diſeaſe with ſucceſs. 

The round-leaved, or French ſorrel, differs but little 
from the former, excepting the leaves, which are ſome- 
times almoſt round; this is the beſt ſort for kitchen uſe, 
for which purpoſe it is often cultivated in gardens, by 
parting the roots and planting them about a foot aſunder. 

SORREL-COLOUR, in the manege, is a reddiſh colour, 
generally thought to be a ſign of a bad horſe. 

SOR TILEGE, Sortilegium, a ſpecies of divination, 
performed by means of ſortes or lots. 

The ſortes preniſtinæ, famous in antiquity, conſiſted 
in putting a number of letters, or even whole words, in- 
to an urn, and then, after ſhaking them together, they. 


| 
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SOU 


were thrown on the ground, and whatever ſe 


could be made out from them conſtituted the N " 
the oracle, « of 
Another kind of ſortes conſiſted in taking ſome cel b 
brated poet, as Homer or Virgil, and opening the 5 » 
whatever preſented itſelf firſt to the eye, made the 30. a 
ſwer: and hence it got the name of ſortes Homeric. K 
and ſortes Virgilianæ, &c. Y 1 
The ſaperfiitious among the ancient Chriſtians prac * 
tiſed a ſimilar kind of divination, by Opening the O14 tru 
and New Teſtament ; whence it got the name of (v;;, 1 
ſanctorum. , | 
SORY, or RusMa, in natural hiſtory, a vitriole K 
mineral, formed of metalline, ſulphureous, and earthy 
matter; being truly an ore of blue vitriol, or of they; = 
triol of copper alone, there not appearing to be a grain of 3 
mw thing approaching to the nature of iron in it, - 
t is found in looſe maſſes of different ſizes, and mg! 05 
of a blackiſh colour, though ſometimes reddiſh or bluig; i 
It is found in many parts of Turky and in Germany, - 
where it is wrought for blue vitriol, which may he 2 - 
parated from it by a very eaſy proceſs, by powdering the of 
ſory, then expoſing it to a moilt air for three or fourdays ma 
and laſtly, boiling it n ſix times its weight of water: for bei 
if this liquor be filtrated and evaporated in the uſu; cor 
manner to a pellicle, and then {et in a cool place to ſhoct, and 
there will be found cryitals of pure blue vitriol adhering but 
to the ſides of the veſſel. | 
SOSPIRO, in the Italian muſic, denotes a pauſe equal mat 
to the time of a crotchet, artl 
SOTERIA, in antiquity, ſacrifices offered to the go all 
for delivering a perſon from danger; as alſo poetical ther 
pieces compoſed for the ſame purpoſe. | we 
SOUGH, among miners, denotes a paſſage dug un- con 
der ground, to convey. off water from mines. leſs 
SOVEREIGN, Supremus, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſignifi mot 
the Supreme Being, or God. See the article God, of 1 
SOVEREIGN, in matters of government, is applied to WI han 
the ſupreme magiſtrate, or magiſtrates, of an indepen- mar 
dant government or ftate ; by reaſon their authority js ima 
only bounded by the laws of God, of nature, and the nor 
| E laws of the ſtate : ſuch are kings, prince, WW © t 
Ce cap 
SOVEREIGN is alſo an appellation given to the ſupreme WY is p! 
courts of judicature. diff 
SOUL, Anima, in philoſophy, a ſpiritual ſubſtance, beck 
which animates the bodies of living creatures: it is the WW fron 
principal of life and activity within them, 1 
Various have been the opinions of philoſophers con- viſe 
cerning the ſubſtance of the human ſoul. The Epicu- part. 
reans thought it a ſubtle air, compoſed of their atoms, er, 
or primitive corpuſcles. The Stoics, on the contrary, whi 
maintained it was a flame, or portion of heavenly light. one, 
And the Carteſians make thinking the eſſence of the Wi * © 
ſoul. Others, again, hold, that man is endowed with far f 
three kinds of ſoul, viz. the rational, which is purely WW ©? 
ſpiritual, and infuſed by the immediate inſpiration of that 
God; the irrational or ſenſative, which being comma ſtio 
to man and brutes, is ſuppoſed to be formed of the ce. Wi bas 
ments; and laſtly, the vegetative ſoul, or principle of . "* 
growth and nutrition, as the firſt is of underſtanding, and Edt 
the ſecond of animal life, | and 
Lord Bacon obſerves, that there are many excellencis Is a] 
in the human ſoul above thoſe of brutes; and that where 7 
ſo many and ſuch great excellencies are found, a ſpecite 4. 
difference ſhould always be made. Hence he highly diſ- noth 
approves of the confuſed and promiſcuous manner of pat * 
loſophers in treating of the functions of the human (ou 
as if it differed in degree rather than kind from the ſouls O 
of brutes. However, he allows, that the doctrine con- F 
cerning the rational ſoul of man muſt be deduced from — 
revelation : for as its ſubſtance, in its creation, was t pe 7 
formed out of the maſs of heaven and earth, but imme c by 
ately inſpired by God; and as the laws of the hea) * 
bodies, together with thoſe of our earth, make the !! 0 exiſt 
ject of philoſophy, ſo no knowledge of the bene he 
the rational ſoul can be had from philoſophy. But | A 
might have ſaid the ſame of corporeal ſubſtances, fince, Fu 
as Mr. Locke juſtly obſerves, we have no idea of on * 
more than of the other. ons capac 
It is only from the primary, or eſſential, nnd Y 
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vir. extenſion, ſolidity, &c. that we form an idea 

1 and why may we not frame the complex idea of a 
* 'or ſpirit, from the operations of thinking, under- 
* ling willing, &c. which are experiments in our- 
* E This idea of an immaterial ſubſtance is as clear 
2 we have of a material one: for though this no- 
immaterial ſubſtances may be attended with difh- 
we have no more reaſon to deny or doubt of its 
han we have to deny or doubt of the exiſtence of 


FL 
tion of 
culties, 
truth, t 


a ſoul is an immaterial ſubſtance appears from 

»ce, that primary operations of willing and thinking 
2 not only no connection with the known properties 
body, but ſeem plainly inconſiſtent with ſome of its 
"ſt efſential qualities. For the mind not only diſco- 
_ no relation between thinking and the motion and 
— ment of parts; but it likewiſe perceives that con- 
c:ouſneſs, a ſimple act, can never proceed from a com- 

unded ſubſtance, capable of being divided into many 

its, To illuſtrate this, let us only ſuppoſe a ſyſtem of 
matter endowed with thought; then either all the parts 
of which this ſyſtem conſiſts, muſt think, which would 
mike it not one but a multitude of diſtinct conſcious 
beines; or its power of thinking muſt ariſe from the 
connection of the parts one with another, their motion 
and diſpoſition, &c. which, all taken together, contri- 
dute to the production of thought. 

But it is evident, that the motion of parts, and the 
manner of combining them, can produce nothing but an 
artful ſtructure and various modes of motion. 
ill machines, however artfully their parts are put togc- 
ther, and however complicated their ſtructure, though 
we conceive innumerable different motions, variouſly 
combined, and running one into another with an end— 
les variety, yet never produce any thing but figure and 
motion. it a clock, or watch, tells the hour and minutes 
of the day, it is only by the motion of the difterent 
hands, paring ſucceſſively at the different figures 
marked on the hour-plate for that purpoſe. We never 
imagine this to be the effect of thought or intelligence, 
nor conceive it poſſible, by any confinement of ſtructure, 
ſo to improve the compoſition as that it ſhall become 
capable of knowledge and conſciouſneſs ; and the reaſon 
s plainly this, that thought being ſomething altogether 
different from motion and figure, without the leaſt con- 
netion between them, it can never be ſuppoſed to reſult 
from them, 

This, then, being evident, that intelligence cannot 
ariſe from an union or combination of unintelligent 
parts; if we ſuppoſe it to belong to any ſyitem of mat- 
ter, we muſt neceſſarily attribute it to all the parts of 
which that ſyſtem is compoſed ; whereby, inftead of 
one, we ſhall, as was before obſerved, have a multitude 
of diſtin conſcious beings. ' And becauſe matter, how 
far ſoever we purſue the minuteneſs of its parts, is til] 
capable of repeated diviſions, even to infinity, it is plain, 
that this abſurdity will follow us through all the ſuppo- 
tions that make thought inherent in a material ſub- 
tance, Wherefore, as conſciouſneſs is incompatible with 
the coheſion of ſolid ſeparable parts, we are neceſſarily 
led to place it in ſome other ſubſtance, of diſtinct nature 
and properties ; and this ſubſtance we call ſpirit, which 


s altogether diſtinct from body, nay, and commonly | 


placed in oppoſition to it ; for which reaſon, the beings 
of this claſs are called immaterial ; a word that implies 
nothing of their true nature, but merely denotes its con- 
lrariety to that of matter. 


As to the immortality of the human ſoul, the argu- 


ments to prove it may be reduced to the following heads: 
I. The nature of the ſoul itſelf, its deſires, ſenſe of 
moral good and evil, gradual increaſe in knowledge and 
perfection, &c. 2. The moral attributes of God. 
Under the former of theſe heads it is urged, that the 
» being an immaterial intelligent ſubſtance, as has 
en already proved, does not depend on the body for its 
txiſtence ; and therefore may, nay, and muſt exiſt after 
tte diſſolution of the body, unleſs annihilated by the 
me power which gave it a being at firſt ; which is not 
toe ſuppoſed, as there are no inftances of annihilation 
n nature, This argument, eſpecially if the infinite 


l. U. 0 on 1 ſtrong deſire after immortality, 


. 
Hence, 
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its rational activity and advancement towards perfection, 
be likewiſe conſidered, will appear perfectly concluſive 
to men of a philoſophical turn; becauſe nature, or rather 
the God of natute, does nothing in vain. 

But arguments drawn trom the latter head, viz, the 
moral attributes of the Deity, are not only better 
adapted to convince men unacquainted with abſtract 
reaſoning, but equally certain and concluſive with the 
former: for as the juſtice of God can never ſuffer the 
wicked to eſcape unpuniſhed, nor the good to remain 
always unrewarded ; therefore, arguments drawn from 
the manifeſt and conſtant proſperity of the wicked, and 
the frequent unhappineſs of good men in this life, muſt 
convince every thinking perſon, that there is a future 
ſtate wherein all will be ſet right, and God's attributes 
of wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs, fully vindicated, We 
ſhall only add, that had the virtuous and conſcientious 
part of mankind no hopes of a future ſtate, they would 
be of all men moſt miſerable : but as this is abſolutely 
inconſiſtent with the moral character of the Deity, the 
certainty of ſuch a ſtate is clear to a demonſtration, 

SOUND, Sous, a ſimple per ſection, or idea, com- 
municated to the ſoul by means of the ear, which is the 
primary organ of hearing. See the article Ear, 

Sound is cauſed by an undulatory, or wave-like motion 
of the air, ariſing from the tremulous motion of the parts 
of any ſonorous body when ſtruck upon; for thoſe undu- 
lations, or pulſes of the air, beating on the tympanum or 
drum of the car. convey by the auditory nerves the ſen- 
ſation of ſound to the mind. 

We know by the experiment of the bell in the ex- 
hauſted receiver, that found has a neceſſary dependence 
on the air; and if we reflect on the nature of the par- 
ticles of a ſonorous body, and thofe of air, we ſhall find 
that ſound is nothing but the propagation of the tremors, 
and the vibrations of the former impreſſed on the latter, 
to the tympanum or drum of the ear, by the aCtion of 
whole membrane, they are communicated to the internal 
cavitics of the eat, where the auditory nerve receives the 
impreſuon, and excites the ſenſation, in the common 
ſenſory, in the brain, 

For the parts of a ſonorous body being put in motion 
by percuſſion, vibrate forwards and backwards, through 
very ſmall ſpaces, by their elaſtic quality, In this action 
they affect the particles of air contiguous to them, and 
compel them, upon the firſt impulſe, to move forwards 
alſo; and theſe propel the next, and ſo on to a very 
conſiderable diſtance, according to the intenfity of the 
percuſhve force, By this means, the partici» of air are 
comprefled nearer together than in their natura ftate, 

But when the particles of the ſonorous bade make the 
ſecond part of the vibration, by returning v.ck again, 
the particles of air alſo, by their rep1l{live power, repel 
each other toward their proper places, and thus again 
gs themſelves, 

ow, ſince motion, once generated in c!-ic bodies, 
continues ſome time before it can be delt ved by the 
reſiſtance and counter- action of contiguous bodies, it 
follows, that the particles of the ſonorous body, and, 
conſequently, thoſe of the adjacent air, have, for ſome 
time, à reciprocal vibratory motion, by going forwards 
and backwards, through very ſmall ſpaces, in an inde- 
finitely ſmall particle of time ; which motion gradually 
decreaſes, till it be totally deſtroyed, 

Hence it is evident that the diſtance to which ſounds 
may be heard, will be proportional to the magnitude or 
intenſity of the ſtroke made on the tremulous body 
emitting the ſound ; for, the 2 that ſtroke is, the 
greater will be the agitation of the parts of the ſonorous 
body, and, of "ate the greater will be the force with 
which they will ſtrike the particles of air. 1 the 
greater the force is upon the air, the more cloſely will 
it be condenſed and expanded; hence the greater will 
be the ſtroke at any given diſtance on the drum of the 
ear, and, conſequently, the greater will be the diſtance 
at which the agitation of the air will be ſenſible. 

The experiments are numerous by which it has been 
found, that ſound is audible to the diſtance of fifty, 


| ſixty, or eighty miles; but Dr. Hearne, phyſician to 


the king of Sweden, tells us, that at the bombardment 


of Holmia, in the year os the found was heard 
| 5 | 


thirty 
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thirty Swediſh miles, which make one hundred and 
eighty of ours. And in the fight between England and 
Holland, in the year 1672, the noiſe of the guns was 
heard even in Wales, which cannot be leſs than two 
hundred miles, 

Since the atmoſphere conſiſts not of pure air, but has 
a mixture of vapours of different elaſticity and tone, 
theſe vapours will not participate of the motion of pure 
air, by which ſound is propagated ; in like manner, as 
an elaſtic ſtring ſtruck will not move another very near 
it, unleſs it be under the ſame degree of tenſion, and of 
the ſame tone. Therefore the quantity of air producing 
ſound muſt be diminiſhed in proportion to the quantity 
of vapour in a given ſpace; in which Sir Iſaac Newton 
ſuppoſes the air is to the vapour as ten to one, Whence 
the air and vapour together, in a given ſpace, are to the 
pure air as eleven to ten. 

But the velocity of the pulſes will increaſe in the ſub- 
duplicate ratio of jthe diminiſhed quantity of matter, that 
is, in the ſubduplicate ratio of eleven to ten, or in the 
entire ratio of twenty-one to twenty ; therefore, if we 
ſay, as 20: 21 : 1088: 1142 : whence the real velocity 
of, ſound, thus inveſtigated, from the nature of elaſtic air, 
by our great author, is at length found to be at the rate 
of 1142 feet per ſecond. 

The truth and accuracy of this noble theory have 
been ſufficiently confirmed by experiments, particularly 
thoſe made by the late Rev. Dr. — of which we 
ſhall give ſome account, but will firſt lay before the 
reader a view of the different eſtimates made of the 
velocity of ſound by ſeveral eminent philoſophers, as 
in the table following : 


Feet per ſecond 
The Hon. Mr. Roberts — — 1300 
The Hon. Mr. Boyle, — — 1200 
Mr. Walker, — — 1338 
Merſennus, — 1474 
The academy at Florence, — — 1148 
The royal academy at Paris, — — 1172 
Sir Iſaac Newton, Flamſteed, 1 


Halley, and Derham, 


As no man ever had a better opportunity, ſo none 

could improve it with greater diligence, affiduity, and 
accuracy, in determining and ſettling the various phæ- 
nomena of ſounds, than the ſo often celebrated author 
laſt mentioned. He proved by experiments made with 


the ſtrokes of a hammer, and the exploſion of a gun at | 


the ſame time, at the diſtance of a mile, that the velo- 
city .of ſounds produced from different bodies was the 
ſame, or came to his ear in the ſame time. 

That the motion of ſqund was equable and uniform, 


or that it paſſed through ſpaces proportional to the times, 


he found by various experiments made by the exploſion 
of guns, at different diſtances, as appears by the follow- 
ing table which he has given us, where the firſt column 
ſhews the places at which the guns were fired; the ſe- 
cond the number. of vibrations of an half-ſecond pendu- 
lum; the third the diſtance of places in miles and deci- 
mal parts, as meaſured by trigonometry; the fourth the 
. diſtances meaſured by the velocity of ſounds, admitting 
it to be at the rate of one mile every 94 half- ſeconds. 
At Hornchurch - 9 ——0,9875 _ 
North Okenden church. I — 2,000 
C22 - 251 

23 : Gag, bands $54. 
Little Warley church, —— 274 —— 3,0 — 2,97 
- | Rainham church, — 331 — 3,58 — 3.59 
Alvel mill, — 33 — 3.58 — $57 
Dagenham mill, — 383 — 3,85 — 3.78 
Southweall church,— 45 — 4,59 — 486 
Eaſt Thornden church, — 46% — 5,09 —— 5,03 
Barking church, — — 701 —— 7,7 — 7,62 
Guns at Blackheath, — 116 —— 12,5 — 12,55 


— — 


Upminſter mill, 


The great exactneſs of meaſuring diſtances by ſounds 
appears from the above table, as well as the equability of 
the motion; but, to render this matter ſtill more certain 
and indiſputable, the doctor took a journey to Foulneſs- 
ſands, on the coaſt of Eſſex, which form a ſmooth lar 
plain for miles, On this plain he meaſured fix miles in 
a right line, and, cauſing a gun to be fired at the end of 


3 


that which makes the whole machine play. 


— 


and are like thoſe of wormwood : it is eaſily propagzted 


proper manures for this foil. 


$SOUTHERNWOOD,  Abretanum, in "botany, 


-theſe are furniſhed with many narrow leaves, which, 


lump of metal they work at once in the iron fur 


furnaces having ſand-ſtones for their hearths and 


each mile, he found that his former obſery 
very juſt and true, and that ſound paſſed t 
in 94 half-ſeconds, two miles in 184, th 
27 4, and ſo on to the end of the fix. 

The Academia del Cimento made experiment 
ſort, from which they concluded, that the 


he firs mile 


$ of this 


velocity 
ſounds was ſo far equable, as not to be aceeleran N 
retarded by conſpiring or adverſe winds; but in th 


— led themſelves and many others into a 
miſtake, which was owing to their firing of 
near a diſtance; for in great diſtances the d 
ſenſible, 

SOUND, in muſic, denotes a quality of t 
agitations of the air, conſidered 9 * . . 
— &c. may produce muſic or harmony, 3 

oUND, in geography, implies a ſtreight j 
the ſea, Aw — head-tands. „ 

The famous ſtreight which joins the German 
to the Baltic, is called, by way of eminence, the $ 

SoUND-BoARD, the principal part of an or 


ifference i 


Ocean 
ound, 


gan, and 


The found-board, or ſummer, is a reſervoir in 
which the wind, drawn in by the bellows. is conduded 
by a part vent, and hence diftributed into the pipes 
placed over the holes of the upper part. The a. 
enters them by valves, which open by preſfing upon 0 
ſtops or keys, after drawing the regiſters which prevent 
the air from going into any of the other pipes, but thoſ 
it is required in. | 

SOUNDING, in navigation, the act of trying the 
depth of the water, and the quality of the bottom, by o 
line and plummet, or other artifice. ; 

The ſounding-line is the thickeſt and' ſhorteſt, as nc 
exceeding twenty fathoms in length; and marked at tun 
three, and four fathoms, with a piece of black leather 
between the ſtrands; and at five with a piece of whit 
leather. The ſounding line may be uſed when the fi 
is under fail, which the deep ſea-line cannot, The 
plummet is uſually in the form of 2 nine-pin, and weighs 
eighteen pounds, the end of which is frequently greaſy 
to know whether the ground is ſandy or rocky. Nec 
banks, ſhores, &c. they ſound continually, 

SOUR Lanv, in agriculture, a term uftd by the 
farmers to expreſs a cold, and ſomewhat wet clayey (oil, 

This muſt have its tilth according to its ſtate and 
condition, when they ſet about it. If it have a ſtrong 
ſwarth upon it, then they give it a fallow, by turning it 
up, when the ſun is in Cancer; this they call a ſcalding 
fallow, and efteem it of great uſe, becauſe it kills th 
graſs roots, and makes the land fine; but if it be licht, 
and have but a thin ſwarth, they leave it for a cooker 
tillage, and plow it early in the year, when their clay i 
fallowed. Pigeon's dung and malt-duſt are the molt 
The malt-duft is to be 
ſown with the winter corn, and plowed in with it, for 
then it lies warm at the roots of the corn all winter, 

SOURIS, in the manege, is a cartilage in the noftril 
of a horſe, by means of which he ſnorts. See Svoxr. 

SOUTH, in coſmography, one of 'the four cardinal 


points. See the article Cor Ass. 5 


ſpecies of artemiſia. See the article ARTEMISIA, 

The common ſouthernwood riſes to the height 6 
three or four feet, having many hard brittle branches, 
which are full of a white pith, and of a brown colou!; 


when bruiſed, emit a ſtrong odour, and have 2 bitteriſa 
taſte : the flowers come out on the ſides of the branches 


by ſlips or cuttings, -planted in the ſpring, on a bed % 
light earth, rar WE 

Southernwoed is an attenuant, and is ferviceabie it 
all obſtructions of the viſcera, and in deſtroying worms 
it is recommended in ſuppteſſions of urine, and 481 
the gravel; alſo it is ſaid to reſiſt poiſons, parties") 
from the bites of venomous creatures. 


SOW, in the iron-works, the name of the o__ 


even 
ner 


{des 
vp 


The ſize of theſe ſows of iron is very different, 
from the fame workmen, and the ſame furnace. 
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up to the height of a yard, and the reſt being made of 
brick, the hearth, by the force of the fire, is 3 

rowing wider, ſo that if it at firſt contains as muc 
Heat as will make a ſow of ſix or ſeven hundred weight, 
it will at laſt contain as much as will make a ſow of two 
thouſand weight. i 

SOWING, in agriculture and gardening, the acts 
of ſcattering the feed upon the ground, and ef dropping 
it in drills. 
1 21 a town in the biſhoprick of Liege, in Germany, 
famous for its mineral waters. Thoſe of the Pouhen 
ſpring in Spa are preferred, by our chief phyſicians, to 
any others in or near the county of Liege. ; | 

SPAAD, or SPALT, Spaltum, a word uſed in ſeveral 
different ſenſes ; ſometimes for a ſpecies of Engliſh 


fibroſe talc, or of gypſum, and ſometimes for ſpar, 


SPACE, Spatium, a ſimple idea, the modes whereof 
are diſtance, capacity, extenſion, duration, &c. 

Space, if conſidered barely in length between any two 
beings, is the ſame idea that we have of diſtance ; but 
if it be conſidered in length, breadth, and thickneſs, it 
is properly called capacity; and when conſidered be- 
tween the extremities of matter, which fills the capacity 
of ſpace with ſomething ſolid, tangible, and moveable, 
or with body, it is then called extenſion ; ſo that ex- 


tenſion is an idea belonging to body only. But ſpace, 


in a general ſignification, is the ſame thing with diſtance, 
conſidered every way, whether there be any ſolid matter 
in it or not, f 

Space, therefore, is either abſolute or relative. 

Abſolute SPACE, conſidered in its own nature, and 
without regard to any thing external, always remains 
the ſame, and is immoveable ; but relative ſpace is that 
moveable dimenſion or meaſure of the former, which 
our ſenſes define by its poſitions to bodics within it : 
and this the vulgar uſe for immoveable ſpace. 


Relative SPACE, in magnitude and figure, is always 


the ſame with abſolute, but it is not neceſſary - it ſhould 
Thus, if you ſuppoſe a ſhip to be, 
indeed, in abſolute reſt, then the places of all things 
within her will be the ſame abſolutely and relatively, 
and nothing will change its place. But then ſuppoſe-a 
ſhip under fail, or in motion, and ſhe will continually 
paſs through new parts of abſolute ſpace , but all things 
on board conſidered relatively, in reſpe& to the ſhip, 
may be, notwithſtanding, in the ſame places, or have 
the ſame ſituation and poſition in regard to one an- 
other. 

SPACE, in geometry, ſignifies the area of any figure; 
or that which fills the interval. or diſtance between its 
parameter, or lines that terminate it. 

SPAGYRIC,' an epithet given to chemiſtry, which 
is called the Spagyric art, or medicina ſpagyrica; and 
to chemical phyſicians, who are alſo called Spagyriſts. 

SPAHIS, horſemen in the Ottoman army, chiefly 
raiſed in Aſia. | 

S' AN, a meaſure taken from the ſpace between the 
thumb's end and the tip of the little finger, when: both 
are ſtretched out. | 1 | 

The ſpan is eſtimated at three hands-breadths, or 
nine inches. | | by 4 

SPAR, in natural hiſtory, a ſhining ſtony ſubſtance, 
generally, though improperly, ſuppoſed to be compounded 


of cryſtal, incorporated with ſome mineral, earthy, | 
ſtony, or metallic matter; frequently found in caves 


and grottos, and in the clefts of rocks, lead-mines, &c. 
Spar is naturally pellucid, and is found in almoſt an 
infinite variety of forms; in ſome of which it retains its 
tranſparency and purity, in others it is more or leſs 
ebaſed by an admixture of earth, and grows, accor- 
ingly, leſs and leſs clear, till, from the marbly hue of 
lome of the moderately debaſed kinds, it ſinks in ſome 
to a mere earthy appearance. The genuine and diſtin- 
zuiſhing * of ſpar, in whatever form it occurs, 
zie tdeſe; it will not produce fire when ſtruck againſt a 
el, it ferments very briſkly with aqua fortis, and, 
„den pure, is totally diſſolved by it, and is very readily 
Calcined in a ſmall fire, | | 
ARAGUS, in gardening. See ASPARAGUS, 


SP ASM, the fame with convulſion. See the article 
ONYULSION, | 
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| SPASMODIC, convulſive, ſomething belonging to 
a ſpaſm or convulſion. 

SPATHA, among botaniſts, a kind of flower-cup, 
which conſiſts of a membranaceous matter growing to 
the ſtalks of ſome certain flowers, 

This kind of cup is of various figures, often diphyl- 
lous, or divided into two parts; ſometimes ſimple, and 
with others more divided: it incloſes ſometimes a ſingle 
flower, ſometimes ſeveral flowers together, and theſe 
have often no perianthium. The ſpatha is of very dif- 
ferent texture and conſiſtence in different plants. Youn 
a ſpatha, or ſheath, proceed the flowers of the narciſſus, 
galanthus, pancratium, arum, calla, palm, &c. 

SPATULA, an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons, &c. 
for mixing and ſpreading plaiſters, and for many other 
uſes, 

SPAVIN, a diſeaſe of horſes; a ſwelling or ſliffneſs 
uſually in the ham, which cauſes him to halt. 

There are two kinds of ſpavins, viz. the 

Ox SPAVIN, which is a callous tumor at the bottom 
of the ham, on the inſide; hard as a bone, and ver 
painful, While it is yet young, ſome horſes only halt 
with it, at the firſt coming out of the ſtable, 

Dry Sravix, which is more eaſily perceived by the 
horſe's raiſing one of his hind legs, with a twitch, bigher 
than the other ; ſometimes it 1s found on both legs. 
This kind, which ſome alſo call ſtring-halt, frequently 
degenerates into the ox ſpavin ; for which there is no 
remedy but to apply the fire; which, however, is not 
always ſucceſsful, There are two other kinds of ſpavin 
which have their ſeat in the hoof, viz. the 

Hlacd SPAVIN, a foft tumor which grows through a 
horie's hoof, and is uſually full of blood. 

Bone SPAVIN, a cruſty ſubſtance growing on the 
inſide of the hoof under the joint, 7 

SPAWS, mineral waters ariſing out of the earth, 
tinged with nitre, ſulphur, allum, bitumen, copperas, 
or other mineral matter, in paſſing through the ſtrata 
thereof; and hence endued with ſome medicinal quality, 
cathartic, diuretic, emetic, alterant, or the like. 

SPAYING, or SPADING, the opcration of caſtrating 
the females of ſeveral kinds of animals, as ſows, bitches, 
| &c, to prevent any further conception, and promote their 
fattening. 


SPEAKER of the Houſe of Commons, a member of 


the houſe elected by a majority of the votes thereof, to 


act as chairman or preſident, in putting queſtions, read- 
ing briefs or bills, keeping order, reprimanding the 
refractory, adjourning the houſe, &c. 

The firſt thing done by the commons, at the firſt 
meeting of a — hatch is to chuſe a ſpeaker, who is 
to be approved of by the king, and who, upon admiſſion, 
begs his majeſty, that the commons, during their fitting, 
may have free acceſs to his majeſty, freedom of ſpeech 
in their own houſe, and ſecurity — arreſts. 

The ſpeaker is not allowed to perſuade or diſſuade, in 
paſſing of a bill; but only to make a plain and ſhort 
narrative; nor to vote, unleſs the houſe be equally 
divided. The lord chancellor, or keeper, is uſually 
ſpeaker of the houſe of lords. The ſpeaker of the con- 
vocation is called the prolocutor, 


thoughts in articulate ſounds or words. 

SPEAKING-Trumpet. See STENTUROPHONIC Tube, 

SPECIAL, ſomething that is particular, or has a 
peculiar deſignation ; from the Latin, ſpecies, in oppo- 
ſition to general, of genus, 

SPECTALITY, in law, is moſt commonly taken for 
a bond, bill, or other like inſtrument in writing. Some- 
times it is alſo uſed for a ſpecial or particular ac- 
quaintance. | 

SPECIES, an idea which relates to ſome other more 
general one; or is compriſed under a- more univerſal 
diviſion of a genus. 

Species is a mere term of relation: and the ſame idea 
may be a ſpecies, when compared to another more general 
one; and a genus, with regard to a more particular one. 
Thus, body is a genus, with regard to an animate and 
inanimate body; and a ſpecies with regard to ſubſtance. 

SPECIES, in logic, is one of the five words called by 


Porphyry univerſalis. 
SPECIES, 


SPEAKING, the art or act of expreſſing one's. 


SPE 


SpEc1E8, in rhetoric, is a particular thing, contained 
under a more univerſal one, 

SPECIES, in optics, the image painted on the retina, 
by the rays of light reflected from the ſeveral points of 
the ſurface of. an object. | 

SPECIEs, in commerce, are the ſeveral pieces of gold, 
ſilver, copper, &c. which, having paſſed their full pre- 
paration and coinage, are current in public, 

SPxci1rs, in algebra, the characters or ſymbols made 
uſe of to repreſent quantities, 

SPECIFIC, in philoſophy, that which is peculiar to 
any thing, and diſtinguiſhes it from all others. 
Srciric, in medicine, a remedy, whoſe virtue and 
effect is peculiarly adapted to ſome certain diſcaſe, is 
adequate thereto, and exerts its whole force immediately 
thereon, 

The illuftrious Hoffman has given a curjous account 
| * ſpecific medicines, but it is too long to be inſerted 

ere. 

SPEciFic Gravity, is that by which one body is 
heavier than another of the ſame dimenſion, and is 
always as the quantity of matter under that dimenſion. 

Thus a cubical inch of iron is heavier than a cubical 
inch of wood ; for the particles which compoſe the iron 
being more ſolid, and more cloſely compacted together; 
or, which is the ſame, having fewer interſtices or va- 
cuities between them, than thoſe of the wood; there is 
actually more matter contained under the ſame dimen- 
ſions in iron than wood; and, therefore, is ſaid to be 
ſuperficially heavier than wood. And for the method of 
finding the ſpecific gravity of bodies, ſee HYDROSTATIC 
BALANCE. | 

SPECILLUM, or SPEcuLUM, an inſtrument uſed 
by ſurgeons for ſearching and dilating wounds. 

SPECIOUS ARITHMETIC, that managed and per- 
formed by ſymbols; now generally called algebra. See 
the article ALGEBRA, | 

SPECTACLES, an optic machine, conſiſting of two 
_ ſet in horn, &c, to affiſt the defects of the organ 
of ſight. 

SPECTATOR, a perſon preſent at a ſpeQacle. 

SPECULARIS LAris, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
foffile ſtone, pellucid like glaſs. It is a ſpecies of talc, 
and ſplits eaſily into thin laminæ or plates. 


SPECULUM, Afirrer, in optics, any poliſhed body 


impervious to the rays of light ; ſuch as water in wells 
and deep rivers, poliſhed metals, and glaſſes lined with 
mercury, or other opaque matter, popularly called Jook- 
ing-glaſs. See MiRRoR and BurninG-GLass. 
SPECULUM, amon . a probe or inſtrument 
for dilating the natural pa ages or cavities, | 
SPEECH, the art or act of expreſſing a perſon's 
thoughts by certain ſigns invented for that purpoſe. 
SPEECH, in grammar, denotes an aſſemblage of ſeveral 
words ranged in order. The grammarians generally 


make eight parts of ſpeech, 1, e. eight kinds of words, | 


generally uſed in diſcourſe, viz. noun, pronoun, verb, 
articiple, adverb, prepoſition, interjection, and con- 
junction; each of which ſee under its proper article. 

F. Buffer, one of the laſt and beſt writers of grammar, 
only admits of three parts of ſpeech, viz. noun, verb, 
and modifier, which laſt includes the adverb, prepo- 
fition, and conjunction. b 

SPELLING, that part of grammar, commonly called 
orthography. See the article OR THOGRAPHY. 
SPELTER. See the article Zink. 

SPERM, the ſeed whereof an animal is formed. 

SPERMA-CETI, PERMAsTrry, in pharmacy, a 
white flaky ſubſtance, prepared from the oil of a particular 
ſpecies of whale. 2 750 

The ignorance of the people who firſt uſed this medi- 
cine, gave it a name which ſeemed to expreſs its being 
the ſemen of the whale, but it is, in reality, no more 
than a preparation of the oil with which that fiſh 
abounds. ; | 

Sperma=-ceti is a fine, bright, white, and ſemi-pellucid 
ſubſtance, compoſed of a fine furfuraceous ſubſtance, 
formed into oblong flakes, very light, ſoft, and unctuous 
to the touch ; inflammable, ſoluble in oil, but not in 
watery menſtruums; of ſcarce any ſmell, when freſh 
and fine, and of a ſoft, agreeable, and unRuous taſte, 


| The largeſt, firmeſt, and whiteſt flakes of it, are to be 
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choſen, It is liable to become rancid and yellowiſh 
keeping, and the ſmaller fragments contract this * 
quality ſooner than the larger. 

The firſt knowledge the world ſeems to have had of 
ſperma-ceti, was the finding it fwimming on the (yr. 
face of the water in the northern ſeas: and we are not 
to wonder at people who knew no more of its origin 
than what they were informed of by thoſe who *. it 
ſo floating on the ſea, referred it to the mineral «ac; 
ſuppoſing it to be bitumen formed in the bowels of the 
earth, and thrown up from the bottom of the ocear 
as was the opinion of Schroder, and others of his time 
It was ſoon after diſcovered, however, that the head of 
a peculiar ſpecies of whale afforded a fatty ſubſtance 
which, when boiled, and properly prepared, was analo. 
gous to this. And hence it was ſoon deduced, that the 
maſſes of it firſt found were of the ſame origin; that 
they had been, formerly, an oily matter in this fiſh 
which, getting looſe on the periſhing of the dead car. 
caſe, or by any other means, had been waſhed and 
bleached by the ſalt water, and the ſun, into the form 
in which it was then found. The opinion of its beins 
the ſperm or ſemen of the whale, was about as early 23 
the firſt diſcovery that it belonged to that animal, and 
ſeems to have n formed merely on account of iu 
whiteneſs. 

The ſpecies of whale from the head of which ſperma. 
ceti was firſt prepared, and to which it was long thought 
to be peculiar, is of the number of thoſe ranged in a 
peculiar genus by Artedi, under the name of catadon, 
from their having teeth in their under jaw. He bas 
diſtinguiſhed this ſpecies by the name of catadon fiſtula 
in cervice, the toothed whale, with a pipe or opening 
for the diſcharge of water in its neck, 

Sibbeld, who had accurately examined the ſeveral 
ſpecies of whales, calls it as Wer major in inſeriere 
tantum maxilla dentata, macro-cephala, bipinnis ; Clu- 
ſius, and many of the earlier writers, have deſcribed it 
under the name of cete; and the Dutch call it the pot 
whale fiſh, and trumpe. 

It grows to ſixty feet, or more, in length, and mez- 
ſures near forty feet round in the thickeſt part, It has 
a very large head, and the teeth in the Jower jaw are 
forty-two in number; they are diſpoſed in two ſeries of 
rows, and are each as big as a man's thumb : it has no 
fin upon the back, and in its general ſhape, and other 
particulars, it reſembles the other whales, having the 
tail placed horizontally, or tranſverſely to the * 
not vertically, as in other fiſh, and the ſtructure of the 
internal parts wholly the ſame. 

The ſperma-ceti of the ſhops was firſt made from the 
head of this fiſh; the oil obtained from its brain, and 
the diploe of the cranium, furniſhing all that we had 
of it; and hence the conſiderable price it Jong kept at. 
It was ſome time after found out, however, that any 
whale oil would do, as well as this, which occaſioned 
the price to fall conſiderably. At preſent it is made in 
England from whale oil of any kind, the ſettlings of our 
oilmens larger veſſels particularly, which are boiled 
with a lixivium of German pot-aſh, or pearl-aſhes, 
till white and firm; and after ſeveral other meltings, 
and a thorough ſeparation of what ſaline particles might 


| have got into the matter, it is, when cold, cut out with 


knives into the flakes we ſee it in. The proceſs is ea,, 
but it requires care, and a nice inſpection towards the 
end: if not enough boiled, it is apt to turn yellow, 
and ſoon grow rancid. | 

Sperma-ceti is, therefore, oil of the animal kind, 
rendered very ſweet, and fit for internal uſe. Its virtues 
are emollient and pectoral; it is good in coughs, and 
other diſorders of the breaſt, and excellent in extern 
applications, ſuch as liniments, and the like: it ready) 
diſſolves in oil, or other fatty ſubſtances, for the me 
purpoſes ; and, for the former, it blends with the yol 
of an egg, and after that mixture with an aqueous fluid, 
and makes a pleaſant emulſion. 

SPERMA TIC, an epithet for the organs of gebe. 
ration, and the reſpective parts thereof. : 

' SreRMATIC Veſſels, called alſo vaſa præparantis, 4e 
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rtr MATIC Arteries, ariſe from the fore part of the 
rank of the aorta below the emulgens. | 
SPERMATOCELE, in medicine and ſurgery, the 
fame with the cirſocele, or hernia varicoſa. Sce the ar- 
ticle CIRSOCELE. 1 1 2 9 
SpHACELUs, in ſurgery and medicine, an abſolute 
and perfect corruption or death of the parts; whereby it 
is diſtinguiſhed from a gangrene, which is that very great 
and dangerous degree of inflammation, wherein the parts 
affected begin to corrupt and put on a ſtate of putre- 
n. 
— of a perfect ſphacelus, or mortification, where- 
in the parts are become abſolutely dead, and wholly 
without ſenſe, and ſoft ſo as to retain the impreſſions of 
one's finger-end, and are plainly fetid and corrupted, all 
the medicines in the world will be inſufficient to reſtore 
the parts to life again; and all that remains to be done, 
i: the one miſerable remedy of preſerving the reſt of the 
body, by cutting off that part, to prevent the mortifica- 
tion from ſpreading farther, A different method, how- 
ever, is to be taken in this operation, according to the 
degree of the ſymptoms and the parts affected. If only 
ſome extremity of the foot, tarſus, metatarſus, ancle, or 
inſtep, or only the bare ſkin and fat are ſphacelated, the 
whole foot, in that caſe, ought not to be amputated, but 
preſerving the limb entire, the ſurgeon is only to remove 
that part which is vitiated : and Heiſter's opinion is, that 
this is frequently beſt of all done by ſuppuration ; or 
elſe by cauſtic medicines, When it is to be done by 
ſuppuration, that is to be brought on as faſt as poſſible: 
and when it is done, the cruſt, or eſchar, of the ulcer, is 
to be ſuppurated from the ſound parts with proper cau- 
tion. To haſten effectually a ſuppuration in theſe caſes, 
nothing is ſo ſerviceable as the making numerous long 
and deep ſcarifications near the ſound parts; and after- 
wards the incifed parts are to be well anointed with the 
common digeſtive ointment, and after that treated with 
the balſamic cataplaſms and fomentations, in common 
uſe on the like occaſions. A fomentation alſo ſerviceable 
in theſe caſes, is made by mixing, in a quart of decoc- 
tion of ſcordium, or of barley-water, vinegar of rue, ſix 
ounces ; ſpirit of wine with Venice-treacle, four ounces ; 
and an ounce or two ounces of common ſalt; this is to 
be applied hot, with compreſſes to the inciſed part, and 
frequently repeated till the diſorder appears to ſpread no 
farther, which is known to be the caſe, when the tumour 
of the vitiated part ſubſides, and the edges of the ſound 
part become tumid all round; and the ſecond or third 
day after this, a ſuppuration is uſually formed, and the 
found part become gradually ſeparated from the vitiated. 
After this, to ſoften and promote a ſpeedy ſeparation of 
the eſchar, the following cataplaſm is always found 
highly ſerviceable: take of ſcordium, two handfuls ; 
mallows, marſh-mallows, and henbane, of each one hand- 
ful; lavender flowers half an handful : let theſe be boiled 
to the conſiſtence of a cataplaſm in vinegar or oxycrate ; 
and when in that ſtate, add to them three ounces of the 
flower of linſeed, one ounce of linſeed oil, and two 
ounces of ſa] armoniac. This is to be applied warm over 
the whole, and is to be retained in that condition, as long 
as ſhall be found neceſſary, by means of a brick boiled 
in water, and applied wrapped in a linen-cloth, or ſome 
Other like means. 

After theſe medicines have been uſed, and the whole 
furrounding ſkin is gently tumefied with redneſs, a cruſt 
or eſchar is then formed by degrees, and the ſound fleſh 
begins to ſeparate from the relt ; by this we know that 
the diſorder has done ſpreading, and that an entire ſup- 

uration of the vitiated parts will very ſhortly follow. 

hen this ſeparation ſhews itſelf beginning, it ſhould be 
promoted as much as poſſible, by dreſſing the part with 
the common digeſtive, either alone, or mixed with Ve- 
Iice-treacle, which muſt be retained on between the 
ound and the dead parts. To make way for this, it is 
imes neceſſary to divide them a little by the lancet ; 

and when that is done, and the dreſſing has been applied, 
the defore-deſcribed cataplaſm ſhould be laid on warm; 
and in all the ſucceedin dreſſings, whatever is found 
_ of the dead part muſt be carefully removed. And 
Il it be neceſſary, from the adheſion of the vitiated parts 
to the ſound, to uſe the ſgiflars, or ſcalpel, to divide 
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them, this is always to be done with very little either of 
pain or danger; it will then be proper to dreſs the part 
with the digeſtive, and a plaſter of diachylon, or the 
like, over it, till the corrupted parts are entirely caſt off, 
and the ulcer appears perfectly well cleanſed, and the 
cure is then eaſily perfected in the common way. 

SPHAZRAN THUS, globe-flower, in botany, a genus 
of plants, whoſe flower is compoſed of female and her- 
maphrodite corollulæ, included in a globoſe imbricated 
cup; the hermaphrodite florets are barren and placed in 
the diſc ; they are monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped ; the 
female florets are placed round the border, and are tubu- 
lated, with the mouth cut into three ſmall ſegments ; 
there is no pericarpium, but the cup contains he ſeeds, 
which are oblong, naked, and placed on a ſquamous re- 
ceptacle. 

SPHAFROCARPUS, in botany, a genus of the cryp- 
togamia claſs of plants, conſiſting of foliaceous matter, 
expanded on the ground, and producing very large and 
obvious fructifications. | 

Dr. Hill thinks it probable, that the male flowers are 
produced on ſeparate plants from the female, and have 
not been diſcovered to belong to the ſame ſpecies ; no 
male parts of fructification are deſcribed to us; the fe- 


male parts conſiſt of a tubulated and inflated vagina, 


within which are contained'a large globular capſule, 
containing a great number of ſmall looſe ſeeds, 


SPH/AARO ACHIA, OParpouayia, in antiquity, a 


particular kind of boxing, wherein the combatants had 


balls of ſtone, or lead, in their hands, which were 
called opaygas ; hence the ſeventh part of the gymnaſium, 
where this exerciſe was practiſed, was called the ſphæriſ- 
terium. 

SPHAGNUM, in botany, a genus of moſſes, con- 
ſifting of ſtalks furniſhed with leaves; there is neither 
calyotra or corolla, but a ſmall membrane runs into the 
anthera and receptacle ; the anthera is globoſe, with its 
mouth intire, and the receptacle is marginated, obſolete, 
and under the anthera. 

SPHENOIDAL SuTvRe, in anatomy, a ſuture thus 
called from its encompaſſing the os ſphenoides, which it 
ſeparates from the os frontis, the os petroſum, and the 
os occipitis. See SKULL, and the next article, 

SPENOIDES, or Os CrUciFoRME, in anatomy, 
the ſeventh bone of the cranium, or ſkull. 

SPHENOPHARYNGZ/EUS, in anatomy, a pair of 
muſcles, called alſo the pterygopharingæus. See the ar- 
ticle PTERYGOID AUS. 

SPHENOSTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, a muſcle 
of the larynx, It deſcends from a round fleſhy origina- 
tion, near the root of a proceſs of the os ſphenoides, and 
from thence runs obliquely to the uvula, and is inſerted 
into its hinder and upper part, where it joins its partner. 

It ſerves to draw the uvula upwards and backwards, 
and hinders the maſticated aliment from paſling into the 
foramina narium, in deglutition. 

SPHERE, Sphera, is a ſolid conta ined under one uni- 
form round ſurface, ſuch as would be formed by the 
revolution of a circle, about a diameter thereof, as an 
axis. | 

Properties of the SPHERE, 1. All ſpheres are to one 
another as the cubes of their diameters. 2. The ſurface 
of a ſphere is equal to four times the area of one of its 
great circles, as is demonſtrated by Archimedes in his 
book of the Sphere and cylinder, lib. 1, prop. 37. hence, 
to find the ſuperficies of any ſphere, we have this eaſy 
rule; let the area of a great circle be multiplied by 4, 
and the product will be the ſuperficies: or, according to 
Euclid, lib. vi. prop. 20. and lib. xii. prop. 2. the area 
of a given ſphere, is equal to that of a circle, whoſe ra- 
dius is equal to the diameter of the ſphere. Therefore, 
having meaſured the circle deſcribed with the radius, this 
will. give the ſurface of the ſphere. 3. The ſolidity of a 
ſphere is equal to the ſurface multiplied into one third of 
So radius: or, a ſphere is equal to two thirds of its cir- 
cumſcribing cylinder, having its baſe equal to a great 
Circle of the ſphere. 

SPHERE, in aſtronomy, that concave orb, or expanſe, 
which inveſts our globe, and in which the heavenly 
bodies appear to be fixed, and at an equal diſtance from 


the eye, 
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The better to determine the places of the heavenly bo- 
dies in the ſphere, ſeveral cireles are ſuppoſed to be de- 
ſcribed on the ſurface thereof, hence called the circles of 
the ſphere ; of theſe, ſome are called great circles, as the 
equinoctial, ecliptic, meridian, &c. and others, ſmall 
circles, as the tropics, parallels, &c. See each under its 
proper article. | 

Armillary SPHERE, 
SPHERE, | 

SPHERE of AZivity of a Body, is that determinate 
ſpace or extent, to which, and no farther, the effluvia 
continually emitted from that body, reach; and where 
they operate according to their nature, See the article 

OWER. 

SPHERICS, is that part of geometry which treats of 
the poſition and menſuration of arches of circles, de- 
ſcribed on the ſurface of a ſphere. 

SPHEROID, in geometry; a ſolid, approaching to the 
figure of a ſphere, and generated by the entire revolution 
of a ſemi-ellipſis about either its tranfverſe or conjugate 
axis, | 

When the figure is generated by the revolution of the 
ſemi-ellipfis about its tranſverſe, or greater axis, it is 
called a prolate, or oblong ſpheroid, And, when gene- 
rated by the revolution of a ſemi-ellipſis, about its con- 
jugate or leſſer diameter, it is called an oblate ſpheroid. 
1 very ſpheroid is equal to x of its circumſcribing cy- 

nder, 

SPHINCTER, in anatomy, a term applied to a kind 


of circular muſcles, or muſcles in form of rings, which 


p 
See the article ARMILLARY 


ſerve to cloſe and draw up ſeveral orifices of the body, | 


and prevent the excretion of the contents : thus the 
ſphincter of the anus cloſes the extremity of the inteſti- 
num reQum. | 

The ſphincter of the bladder is compoſed of a ſeries 
of tranſverſe fibres running croſswiſe, under the ftrait 
fibres of the neck of the bladder, in form of a circle, and 
ſerving to cloſe it, to prevent the involuntary diſcharge 
of the urine. | 

The ſphincter of the pupil of the eye appears upon the 
poſterior ſurface of the uvea when its blackneſs is cleared 
away, and is formed of circular fibres for contraction, as 
the ciliary fibres are for the dilatation of the pupil, 

The ſphincter of the vagina is compoſed of a ſeries of 
muſcular fibres arifing from the ſphinQer of the anus, 
and ſurrounds the orifice of the vagina, 

SPHINX, in ſculpture, &c. a figure or repreſenta- 
tion of a monſter of that name, famed among the an- 
tients, now moſtly uſed as an ornament in gardens, ter- 
races, &c. It is repreſented with the head and breaſts 
of a woman, the wings of a bird, the claws of a lion, 
and the reft of the body like a dog. It is ſuppoſed to 
have been engendered by Typhon, and ſent by Juno to 
be revenged on the Thebans. Its office, they ſay, was 
to propoſe dark enigmatical queſtions to all paſſers by; 
and if they did not give the explication thereof, to de- 
vour them, It made horrible ravages, as the ſtory goes, 
on a mountain near Thebes, and could not by any means 


deſtroyed, till after ¶ E dipus had ſolved the following 
riddle: “ What animal is it that in the morning walks 
on four legs, at noon on two, and at night on three ?” 


The anſwer was Man.” 7 
Among the Egyptians, the ſphinx was the ſymbol of 
religion, by reaſon of the obſcurity of its myſteries : and 
on the ſame account the Romans placed a ſphinx in the 
porch of their temples. 
* SPICA Vircinis, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in 
the conſtellation Virgo. 

SPIDER, Aranea, in zoology, an inſeR of a roundifh 
or elliptic figure, having eight eyes placed on the hinder 
part of the thorax, and having alſo eight legs. This 
creature has a power of ſpinning. 

The ſpecies of ſpiders are very numerous; but authors 
have made them more fo, by admitting among them other 
Inſects of a very different genera. 

SPIDER-WORT, Phalangium, in botany, a genus of 

lants whoſe flower conſiſts of fix oblong, blunt, ſpread- 
ing petals; and fix ſubulated erect filaments, topped 
with ſmall incumbent furrowed antheræ. 
he fruit is a ſmooth, ovate, three furrowed capſule, 
eontaining a number of angulated ſeeds, 
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This genus is comprehended among the anthericum: 
by Linnæus. & : 

SPIEL, in the glaſs-trade, an iron inſtrument, h 
- the .* and r — which the workmen take 

metal up out of the melting-pots, for proo 
eo fee eter it be fit for wor 5H N ys, 
| A, worm-graſs, in botany, a genus 

whoſe flower is mono — and 3 * 
tube is much longer than the cup; and is narrower be 
low than above: and the limb is quinquefid and ſpread. 
ing. The ſtamina are five in number; and the fruit con- 
hits of two globoſe capſules, which join together, and 
are placed on the cup. The ſeeds are roundiſh * 

ſmall and numerous. e 

This genus are natives of North America, and is much 
eſteemed there for its efficacy in deſtroying worms for 
which purpoſe it has been long uſed by the inhabitang 
of Braſil, and alſo by the negroes, who taught the inha- 
bitants of the Britiſh iſlands in America the uſe of it 

SPIGNEL, Meum, in botany, a genus of umbelli. 
ferous plants, the general corolla of which is uniform 
The partial one conſiſts of five inflexocordated, unequal 
petals. There is no pericarpium. The fruit is oblong 
ſtriated, and diviſible in two parts. The ſeeds are two. 
__ ſtriated, convex on one fide, and' plane on the 

er. 

This genus is called athamanta by Kinnzus. 

The root of ſpignel is uſed in medicine. It is about 
the thickneſs of the little finger, branched; and covered 
with a bark of a ferruginous colour ; but is pale within 
a little gummous, and contains a whitiſh pith. It ſmell; 
almoſt like parſnips, though more aromatic; and the 
taſte is not diſagreeable, though it is acrid and a little 
bitter. It is dry and carminative, expelling wind, and 
helping the cholic and gripes: it is alfo alexipharmie 
and good againſt peſtilential diſtempers, being an ingre- 
dient in the theriaca and mithridate: it is alſo reckoned 

againſt the ſtone, and for ſtoppages of the urine; 

SPIKE, or Oil of Sikk, a name given to an eſſential 
oil diſtilled from lavender, and much uſed by the varniſh 
makers, and the painters in enamel, and of ſome uſe ih 
medicine. 

SPIKENARD, Nardus, in botany. See Narpus. 

SPINA BirF1Da, in anatomy, a parting of the ſpinal 
proceſſes into two rows: the exiſtence of ſuch a caſe is 
doubted, | | 

Sri A VENTOSA, in ſurgery and medicine, that 
ſpecies of corruption of the bones which takes its riſe in 
the internal parts, and by degrees enlarges the bone, and 
raiſes it into a tumour, and which, when it happens to 
children, is termed by Severinus, and many others, pzdar- 
throcaces. | J 


SPINACH, or Sriwaor, Spinacia, in botany, a 


genus producing male and female flowers on different 
plants. The male flower has no corolla ; but the cup is 
divided into five oblong, obtuſe, concave ſegments ; and 
contains five capillary filaments, ropped with oblong 
twin antherz. The cup of the female flower is divided 
into four parts. The corolla is wanting. It contains 3 
roundiſh compreſſed germen, which ſupports four capil- 
lary ſtyles, which are each crowned with a ſingle 5. 
ma. The ſeed is incloſed in the cup; and is either 2 


roundiſh form, or armed with two or three thorns. 


There are two kinds of ſpinach cultivated in gardens 
for culinary purpoſes ; and are diſtinguiſhed by garde- 
ners by the title of prickly ſpinach, and round leaved 
ſpinach. They are both propagated from ſeeds : the 
former is ſown in Auguſt for winter and ſpring uſe, 
which when come up, ſhould be hoed out about three oc 
four inches diſtance, and, if neceſſary, repeated 2 fe- 
cond time, and by having a ſufficient quantity, will be 
fit for uſe all the winter, obſerving to crop the larger 
leaves as they are wanted, The other ſort of ſpinach has 
rounder leaves, and the feeds are without prickles: this 
is .not ſo hardy as the winter ſort; it is therefore more 
commonly ſown in the ſpring, on an open {pot of 
ground, and when the plants are up ſhould be hoed out 
as the former; but as they ſoon run up to ſeed, and are 
then unfit for uſe, it is therefore neceflary for their f. 
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[ger continuance to ſow at four different ſeaſons in i 
pring, viz. January, February, March, and * 
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ger which time they run to ſeed almoſt as ſoon as the 
ants are up, particularly in dry weather. 
Foinach is ſaid to temperate. acrid bilious humours in 
the firſt paſſages ; but as it is watery, ſome cortect it 
1» ſalt, pepper, and other ſpices. Jt does not yield 
— nouriſhment ; but it is not unwholſome, and ge- 
perally keeps the body open. | 1 
[t is not uſed in medicine, except in counterfeiting the 
of ſome things of value, as particularly giving 
i» Gaſcoign's powder the ſame colour as is given by 
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epfx AIs, in anatomy, the names of ſeveral muſ- 
les, Kc. of the ſpine, but more 1 that of a 
aſcle on the fide of the neck, ariſing from the five ſu- 
- proceſſes of the vertebræ of the thorax, and the in- 
{rior of the neck; and which in its aſcent, becoming 
a. fleſby, is ĩnſerted into the inferior part of the verte- 
E of the neck laterally. It ſerves to draw the neck 
ards. a 

be INDLE, in the ſea- language, is the ſmalleſt part 
of a ſhip's capſtan, which is betwixt the two decks, The 
ſpindle of the jeer-capſtan has whelps to heave the viol. 

The axis of the wheel of a watch or clock, is alſo 
called the ſpindle. Among miners, the ſpindle is a piece 
of wood faſtened into either ſtow- blade, 

$p1nDLE-TREE, Euonymus, in botany. See the article 
EvoNYMUS. 0 

$P!NE, SPpiNA Dors1, in anatomy, the body column 
reaching from the head down to the anus ; being the ſeries 
or aſſemblage of vertebræ which ſuſtain the reſt of the 
body, contain the ſpinal marrow, and to which the ribs 
are connected, | 

SPINET, or SPINNET, a muſical inſtrument ranked 
in the ſecond or third place among harmonious inſtru- 
ments. It conſiſts of a cheſt or belly made of the moſt 

rous and reſinous wood to be foud. and a table of fir 
glued on lips of wood called ſummers, which bear on 
the ſides, On the table is raiſed two little prominences 
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! or bridges, wherein are placed ſo oy pins as there are 
, chords or ſtrings to the inſtrument, It is played on by 
\ two ranges of continued keys, the former range bein 


the order of the diatonic ſcale, and that behind, the order 
of the artificial notes or ſemi-tones. The _ are ſo 
many flat pieces of wood, which, touched and preſſed 
down at the end, make the other raiſe a jack which ſtrike 
and ſound the ſtrings by means of the end of a crow's 
quill wherewith it is armed. The thirty-firſt ſtrings are 
of braſs, the other more delicate ones of ſteel or iron- 
wire; they are all ſtretched over the two bridges already 
mentioned. The figure of the ſpinet is a long ſquare or 
parallelogram; ſome call it an harp-couched, and th 
harp an inverted ſpinet. | 

SPINNING, in commerce, the act or art of reducing 
filk, flax, hemp, wool, hair, or other matters, into 
thread, Spinning is either performed on the wheel with a 
diſtaff and ſpindle, or with other machines proper for the 
ſeveral kinds of working. Hemp, flax, nettle-thread, and 
the like vegetable matters, are to be wetted in ſpinning ; 
ſilks, wools, &c. are to be ſpun dry, and do not need 
water; but there is a way of ſpinning ſilk as it comes off 
" = or balls, where hot and even boiling water is to 

uſed. 

SPINOSE Leaves, among botaniſts, are thoſe whoſe 
ſurfaces or edges are armed with cartilaginous points, and 
fo firmly affixed, that they cannot be ſeparated without 
injuring the body of the leaves: ſuch are thoſe of the 

lly-tree, &c. 

d''INOZISM, or SP1xos1s8M, the doctrine of Spi- 
n02a, or atheiſm and pantheiſm propoſed after the man- 
ner of Spinoza, who was born a ho at Amfterdam. 

The great principle of ſpinoziſm, is that there is no- 
thing properly and abſolutely exiſting beſides matter and 
tie modifications of matter; among which are even com- 
pretended thought, abſtract and general ideas, compa- 
riſons, relations, combinations of relations, &c. 

SPIN S TER, in law, an addition uſually given to all 
unmarried women from the viſcount's daughter down- 
vuds; but, according to Sir Edward Cooke, generoſa is 
good addition for a gentlewoman; and that if ſuch a 
perſon be named pinffer in any original writ, appeal, or 
ndiddment, ſhe may abate and quaſh the ſame, 


| 


| ſtyles, which are crowned with capitate 


SPIRAA, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe flower 
is roſaceous; and conſiſts of five oblong, roundiſh, pe- 
tals, which are inſerted in a monophyllous cup. The 
hlaments are ſlender; and twenty or more in number; 
and terminated with roundiſh anthers. The germina 
are five or more in number, „ as many flender 

ſtigmata. The 
fruit is an oblong, compreſſed, acuminated capſule, 
formed of two valves, containing a few ſmall atumi- 
nated ſeeds, 

This genus includes the common ſpiræa frutex and 
Hypericum frutex, to which Linnæus has added the ſili- 
pendula, ulmaria, and barba capræ of Tournefort. 

SPIRAL, in geometry, a curve line of the circular 
kind, which, in its pro.:reſs, recedes from its center, 

A ſpiral, according to Archimedes, its inventor, is 
thus generated: if a right line, as AB (Plate LXXXIII. 
Hg. I.) having one end fixed at B, be equally moved 
round, ſo as with the other end A to deſcribe the peri- 
phery of a circle; and, at the ſame time, a point be con- 
ceived to move forward equally from B towards A, in 
the right-line B A, ſo as that the point deſcribes that 
line, while the line generates the circle: then will the 
point, with its two motions, deſcribe the-curve-line B 1; 
2s 3» 4, 5, &c. which is called the helix or ſpiral line; 
and the plane ſpate, contained between the ſpiral line 
and the right line BA, is called the ſpiral ſpace. 

If alſo you conceive the point B to move twice as flow 
as the line A B, ſo as that it ſhall get but half way along 
the line B A, when that line ſhall have formed the circle; 
and if then you imagine a new revolution to be made of 
the line carrying the point, ſo that they ſhall end their 
motion at laſt together, there will be formed a double 
2 line, and the two ſpiral ſpaces, as you ſee in the 

gure. From the geneſis of this curve, the following 
corollaries may be eaſily drawn. 1, The lines B 12, 
B 11, Bio, &c. making equal angles with the firſt and 
ſecond ſpiral (as alſo B 12, B 10, BS, &c.) are in arith- 
metical proportion. 2. The lines By, B 10, &c. drawn 
any how to the firſt ſpiral, arc to one another as the arches 
of the circle intercepted between B A and thoſe lines, 

Any lines drawn from B to the ſecond ſpiral, as B 18, 

22, &c. are to each other as the aforeſaid arches, toge- 
ther with the whole periphery added on both fides. 
4. The firſt ſpiral ſpace is to the firſt circle as 1 to 3. 
And, 5. The firſt ſpiral line is equal to half the peri- 
phery of the firſt circle ; for the radii of the ſectots, and 
conſequently the arches, are in a ſimple arithmetic pro- 
greſſion, while the periphery of the circle contains as 
many arches equal to the greateſt ; wherefore the peri- 
phery to all thoſe arches is to the ſpiral lines as 2 to 1, 

SPIRAL, in architecture and ſculpture, implics a curve 
that aſcends, winding about a cone or Tpire, ſo as all the 
points thereof continually approach the axis. It is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the helix, by its winding around a cone, 
whereas the helix winds in the fame manner around a 
cylinder, 

Proportional SPIRALS, are ſuch ſpiral lines as the 
rhumb lines on the terreſtrial globe, which, becauſe they 
make equal angles with every meridian, muſt alſo make 
equal angles with the meridians in the ſtereographic pro- 
jection on the plane of the equator ; and therefore will 
GG roportional ſpirals about the polar point. 

PIRE, Spira, in architecture, was uſed by he an- 
tients for the baſe of a column, and ſometimes for the 
aſtragal or tore, But, among the moderns, it denotes a 
ſteepſe that continually diminiſhes as it aſcends, whether 
conically or — - 

SPIRIT, Spiritus, in metaphyſics, an incorporeal be- 
ing or intelligence; in which ſenſe, God is ſaid to be a 
ſpirit, as are angels and the human ſoul, 

SPIRIT, in chemiſtry, a name applied to ſeveral very 
different ſubſtances ; however, in general, it denotes any 
diſtilled volatile liquor that is not inſipid, as phlegm, or 
pure water, nor inflammable as oil: but under this 7 
neral idea are comprehended liquors of quite oppoſite 
natures, ſome being acid, and others alkaline; which 
laſt are ſuch enemies to the former, that as ſoon as 
they are put together they raiſe a violent efferveſcence, 
and grow hot: and to theſe may be added a third fort, 
called vinous or inflammab le ſpirits ; which — _y 
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ſubtile and penetrating, are not manifeſtly either acid or || the ramus ſplenicus, by a long and flow Circulation 


| alkaline. _ have more chances for uniting them, which othe;...; 
| SPIRIT'S, or ANIMAL SP1RITS, in phyſiology. See || they could not have had, had they been carried . N 
| ANIMAT SPIRITS. | branches of the ccliac artery directly to the lee? * 
| SPIRITUAL, in general, ſomething belonging to, || 'conſequently without the ſpleen, ſuch a quantity of b. 
or partaking of, the nature of ſpirit. as is now ſecerned, that is, as nature requires, could P 
PIRITUALITIES of a Bißbep, are the profits that || have been ſecerned by the liver. And this he take; 5 
he receives as a biſhop, and not as a baron of parliament; || the true uſe of the ſpleen. 5 : 
ſuch are the duties of his viſitation, preſentation- money, SPLEEN is alſo uſed for a diſeaſe by phyſicians * 

what ariſes from the ordination and inſtitution of prieſts, || uſually called the hypochondriac diſeaſe. 
the income of his juriſdiction, &c. SPLENETIC, a perſon affected with oppilations and 


SPIT TLE, Saliva, in phyſiology. See SALIVA. obſtructions of the ſpleen. In ſplenetic people, th 
SPLACHNUM, in botany, a genus of moſſes, the || ſpleen is ſwelled beyond the natural bulk, or hardene 
ö male flower of which is pedunculated, the cup is a ſmooth || ſo as to ſhew a ſerous tumor thereon, 

conic calyptra ; the anthera is cylindric, and opening SPLENETIC Veſſels, a large artery and vein of 4 
into eight reftexed dentules at its mouth, but is deſtitute || ſpleen. hols : 
of a ring; under it is a large coloured membranaceous SPLENII MuscuLi, alſo from their ſhape called 
receptacle; the cup of the female flower is ſtar-ſhaped, || triangulares, in anatomy, are muſcles that ariſe from 
compoſed of many ſubulated folioles, placed in an im- the four upper ſpines of the vertebra of the back, ang 
bricated manner, and contains a number of ſhort, co- || from the two lower of the neck, and, aſcendin, ob. 
loured, faſtigiate, central piſtils. liquely, adhere to the upper tranſverſe proceſſes of the 

SPLEEN, Lien, in anatomy, a ſoft ſpongy viſcus, || vertebrz of the neck, and are inſerted into the upper 
ſituated in the left hypochondrium, under the diaphragma || part of the occiput. They pull the head backwards to 
between the ribs and the ſtomach, above the left kidney. || one fide. | 
It is tied to the peritonzum, to the midriff, and to the SPLENT, among farriers, a callous inſenſible ex. 
omentum : it is of a bluiſh or leaden colour, of an || creſcence, or griſtle, that ſometimes ſticks to the hofft 
oblong figure, thick at the edges, and not thin at the || ſhank-bone; generally on the inſide, below the knee 
liver. It has two membranes. 'I he external comes from If there be one oppoſite thereto on the outſide, it i; 
the peritonæum. The internal membrane is finer and || called a pegged or pinned ſplent, becauſe it does, a it 
thinner than the external: for, if you blow into the ſple- |} were, pierce the bone, and is very dangerous: ſome cal 
nic —_— the air ſhall paſs through the one, but not the || this a double ſplent, and others a 3 ſplent. 


i 


other. Its fibres are not irregularly woven, as thoſe of SPLENTS, in ſurgery, pieces of wood uſed in bind. 
the other membranes ſeem to be; but they come from |} ing up broken limbs, 
innumerable points, as rays form ſo many centers, and SPLICE, at ſea. They ſay a cable or rope is ſpliced, 


the fibres of one point are regularly woven with the fibres || when the ſeveral ſtrands of each end, being untwiſted, 
of the point ſurrounding it. It receives veins, nerves, || are wrought into one another in a peculiar manner 
and arteries from thoſe that enter the ſpleen. The ſub- || known to all ſeamen. 

ſtance of the ſpleen is not only kept together by its two SPODIUM. See the article CADbMIA. 
membranes, but alſo by innumerable fbres which come SPOILS, Spolia, whatever is taken from an enemy in 
from the points of the internal membrane, and are inſerted || war. Among the Greeks the ſpoils were divided in 
in the points of the oppoſite fide of the ſame membrane: the || common among the whole army; only the general's 
D of the extremity of theſe fibres ſeems to com- quota was the biggeſt. 

poſe the internal membrane, The ſpleen is compoſed of SPONDEE, in the Greek and Latin proſody, a foot 
an infinity of membranes, which form little cells and ca- || of verſe conſiſting of two long ſyllables : as vertunt. 
vities of different figures and bigneſs, which communi- SPONGIOSA, in anatomy, an epithet given to 
cate with one another, and which are always full of blood. || ſeveral parts of the body by reaſon of this texture, which 
At the extremities of the blood-veſſels in the ſpleens of || is porous and cavernous, like that of the ſponge. 
ſheep, we find ſeveral ſmall, white, and ſoft ſpecks, SPONTANEOUS, in the ſchools, is a term ap- 
which Malpighi calls glands. The ſpleen has arteries || plied to ſuch motions of the body and mind as we pu- 
from the coeliac, whoſe capillary branches make frequent || form of ourſelves, without conſtraint. | 
inoſculations upon the membranes of the cells. Its veins, SPORADES, in aſtronomy, a name which the an- 
whoſe extremities communicate with the cavities of the || cients gave to ſuch ſtars as were not included in any 
cells, as they come out of the ſpleen, unite and make the || conſtellation. 


ramus ſplenicus of the vena portz, which carries the Theſe the moderns more uſually call informes, or 

blood from the ſpleen of the liver. Theſe, with its nerves, || extraconſtellary ftars, _ 

which are conſiderable from the plexus ſplenicus, are Many of the ſporades of the ancients have been finc 

equally diſtributed —_— the whole ſubſtance of the || formed into new conſtellations : e. gr. of thoſe between 

ſpleen, being all included in a common capſula. There || Leo and Urſa Major, Hevelius has formed a conſtella- 

are likewiſe a few lymphatic veſſels which ariſe from the || tion, called Leo Minor; of thoſe between Urſa Miner k 

ſpleen, and diſcharge them into the lumbary glands, and Auriga, the ſame perſon has formed another con- ; 
The ſpleen, being always full of a dark-coloured || ſtellation, called Lyorx, &c, 


blood, was by the. ancients thought to be the receptacle SPORADIC, is uſed for ſuch diſeaſes as reign in the 
of the atra bilis, a humour no where to be found, And || ſame place and time. 
all that has been ſaid about its uſe by the moderns, has SPOTS, in aſtronomy, a dark place obſerved in the | 
been to little ſatisfaction, till Dr. Keill taught us thus || diſk or face of the ſun, moon, and planets, See the article | 
to reaſon thereon. Maculz. 

We muſt conſider that the bile is compoſed of par- SPOUT, or Vater Spour, in natural hiſtory, #n 
ticles, which ſlowly combine and unite together, and || extraordinary meteor, or appearance at ſea, and ſome- | 
that by reaſon of the vicinity of the liver to the heart, || times at land, very dangerous to ſhips, &c. called by the 
and of the ſwift motion of the blood through the aorta, || Latins typho and ſepho, and by the French trompe. 
theſe particles could not in ſo ſmall a time, and with fo Its firſt appearance is in 4 of a deep cloud, the 

reat a velocity, have been united together, had not the || upper part whereof is white, and the lower black. 
Þlood been brought through the coats of the ſtomach, || From the lower part of this cloud hangs, or rather fal 
inteſtines, and omentum, by the branches of the vena || down, what we properly call the ſpout, in manner © * 
portæ, to the liver. But, becauſe all theſe parts were || conical tube, biggeſt at top. Under this tube 15 always 
not ſufficient to receive all the blood which was neceſlary || a great boiling and flying up of the water of the lea, * 
to be ſent to the liver, therefore nature framed the || in a jet d' eau. For ſome yards above the ſurface of on 
ſpleen, into whole cavities the blood being poured from || ſea, the water ſtands as a column or pillar, from 
a ſmall artery, moves at leaft as ſlowly as any that paſſes || extremity whereof it ſpreads and goes off, a5 in * 
otherwiſe to the liver; by which means the particles |} of ſmake, Frequently, the cone deſcends ſo low, = 
which compoſe the bile in the blood which paſſes through 11 touch the middle of this column, and continue for = 


— 


, tiguous to it; though ſometimes it only points | 
* dame diſtance, either in a perpendicula 


it, At r or 
Nous line. Frequently it is ſcarce 1 
hether the cone or the column appear the firſt, both 


appearing all of a ſudden againſt each other, But ſome- 
times the water boils up from the ſea to a great height, 
without any appearance of a ſpout pointing to it, either 
endicularly or obliquely. Indeed, generally, the 
ling or flying up of the water has the priority, this 
always preceding its being formed into a column. 
Generally, the cone does not appear hollow, till towards 
the end, when the ſea-water is violently thrown up 
along its middle, as ſmoke up a chimney, Soon after 
this, the ſpout or canal breaks and diſappears; the boil- 
ing up of the water, and even the pillar, continuing to 
the laſt, and for ſome time afterwards ; ſometimes till 
the ſpout form itſelf again, and appear ane; which it 
ſometimes does ſeveral times in a quarter of att hour. 
M. de la Pyme, from a near obſervation of two or three 
ſpouts in orkſhire, deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tran- 
ations, gathers that the water-ſpout is nothing but a 

ration of clouds 1 contrary winds, meeting in a 

int or center; and there, where the greateſt condenſa- 
tion and gravitation is, falling down into a pipe or great 
tube, ſomewhat like Archimedes's ſpiral ſcrew ; and, in 
its working and whirling motion, abſorbing and raiſing 
the water, in the ſame manner as the ſpiral ſcrew does; 
and thus deſtroying ſhips, &c. Thus, June the 21ſt, 
he obſerved the clouds mightily agitated above, and 
driven together; upon which they became very black, 
and were hurried round, whence proceeded a moſt 
zudible whirling noiſe, like that ordinarily heard in a 
mill. Soon after iſſued a long tube or ſpout, from the 
center of the congregated clouds, wherein he obſerved a 
ſpical motion, like that of a ſcrew, by which the water 
was raiſed up. Again, Augutt 15, 1687, the wind, 
blowing at the ſame time out of ſeveral quarters, created 
a great vortex and whirling among the clouds; the 
center whereof, every now and then, dropped down, in 
ſhape of a long, thin, black pipe, wherein he could 
diſtinctly behold a motion like that of a ſcrew, con, 
tinually drawing upwards, and ſcrewing up, as it were, 
wherever it touched, In its progreſs it moved ſlowly 
over a grove of trees, which bent under it like wands in 
a circular motion. Proceeding, it tore off the thatch 
from a barn, bent a huge oak-tree, broke one of its 

teſt branches, and threw it to a great diſtance, He 
adds, that whereas it is commonly ſaid, the water works 
and riſes in a column, before the tube comes to touch 
it; this is doubtleſs a miſtake, owing to the fineneſs and 
tranſparency of the tubes, which do moſt certainly touch 
the ſurface of the ſea, before apy conſiderable motion 
can be raiſed therein; but which do not become opaque 
and viſible till after they have imbibed a conſiderable 
quantity of water, 

The diſſolution of water-ſpouts he aſcribes to the 
great quantity of water they have glutted ; which by its 
weight impeding their motion, whereon their force, and 
even exiſtence, depends, they break and let go their 
contents, which uſe to prove fatal to whatever is found 
underneath, 

A notable inſtance hereof we have in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, related by Dr. Richardſon ; a ſpout in 
1718 breaking on Emott-moor, nigh Coln, in Lanca- 
ſhire, the country was immediately overflowed ; a brook, 
in a few minutes, roſe ſix feet perpendicularly high ; 
and the ground whereon the ſpout fell, which was ſixty- 
lix feet over, was tore up to the very rock, which was 
no leſs than ſeven feet deep; and a deep gulph made for 
above half a mile; the earth being raiſed on either ſide 
in vaſt heaps. 

In Pliny's time, the ſeamen uſed to pour vinegar into 
the ſea, to aſſuage and lay the ſpout when it approached 
them : our modern ſeamen keep it off, by making a 
noiſe with filing and ſcratching violently on the deck, or 
by diſchar ing great guns to diſperſe it. 

SPRING, Fins, in natural hiſtory, a fountain or 

urce of water ariſing out of the ground. | 

The origin of ſprings, or fountains, is a thing greatly 
ntroverted among naturaliſts. There are however but 


three hypotheſes o any tolerable repute relating to this 
Vor. II. No. 88; 


— 


— 
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queſtion: all others, it is allowed by every * are 


not worth mentioning, much leſs the trouble of con- 


futing. 

The firſt hypotheſis is that of Des Cartes, who waz 
of opinion, that the water of the ſea diffuſed itſelf in all 
directions, under ground, and that, coming to the bot- 
tom of mountains, it there met with large caverns, 
into which, being rarified by the central heat beneath, 
it aſcended in vapours, leaving its ſaline parts behind, 
as being ſuperficially heavier ; that theſe vapours, being 
impeded in their aſcent by the tops of the caverns, con. 
denſed there, forming little ſtreams or currents of water, 
like the ſteam in the head of an alembic. 

But this hypotheſis is far from being agrecable to 
truth ; for, in the firſt place, it is begging the queſtion 
to ſuppoſe any ſuch free paſſages of communication 
betwixt the ſea and the baſes of mountains; nor can any 
experiment be produced to warrant the ſuppoſition of 
theſe ſubterrancous channels; on the contrary, wherever 
running waters have been diſcovered in the bowels of 
the earth, it has been obſerved, that they run the con- 
irary way, viz. from the mountains to the ſea. 

ut Jet us grant that the waters have a free paſſage 
from the ſea, for two or three hundred leagues, to the 
baſes of high mountains ; where are the furnaces which 
remain in fach a conſtant ſtate of readineſs and heat, to 
rarify theſe waters, and make them evaporate in clouds ? 
But let us ſtill farther allow, that there is a ſufficient 
degree of heat for this purpoſe; yet where are thoſe 
caverns fix or ſeven hundred paces high, whoſe cool 
vaults are to condenſ2 theſe exhaled vapours? It is 
certain that people have digged and penetrated far 
enough into the bowels of the carth and mountains, to 
make the diſcovery, but without ever finding caverns 
big enough to allow the vapours a free aſcent to the 
height of the fountains from whence the rivers derive 
their ſource, Beſides, a concurrence of all theſe vapours 
could not produce the leaſt ſtream of freſh water ; for 
the vapours adhering to the ſide of the caverns, and 
there condenſing, not finding any receptacle to receive 
them, and from whence they might iſſue out through the 
ſides in ſprings, muſt conſequently fall down again into 
the bafon from whence they aroſe : ſo that theſe wonder- 
ful alembics, with which Des Cartes ſeems fo highly 
delighted, are only mere fancies, having no exiſtence in 
nature. | 

The ſecond hypotheſis ſuppoſes that the ſea-water 
percolates through the pores of the earth, which, though 
large enough for the fluid to permeate, yet are fo ſmall 
as to deny admittance to the ſaline particles which are 
commixed with them; which the water, during the 
courſe of its filtration, leaves behind, thus refining and 
purifying itſelf, till it becomes freſh and potable, before 
it mixes with the fountains and rivers. | 

But this hypotheſis is no leſs abſurd than the former; 
for what can become of the ſalt which ſo many rivers 
muſt have depoſited under ground? It is now 4 ſix 
thouſand years, that the ſea, according to this hypotheſis, 
has been diſtributing out its waters and ſalts to the 
ſource of rivers, without having received in return from 
them any other than freſh water; and conſequently it 
would have happened, by degrees, either that the ſea 
muſt have emptied itſelf of all its ſalts, or the earth have 
been ſo overcharged with them, as that theſe ſalts would 
have blocked up thoſe ſubterraneous channels the water 
ſhould paſs through, in order to ſupply the fountains. 

It has been found by repeated experiments, that a 
pound of ſalt water will yield four drachms of ſalt, and 
conſequently a cubic foot of water, which weighs near 
ſeventy pounds, will produce three pounds of ſalt; but, 
that our calculation may be allowed moderate and un- 
exceptionable, we will ſay only two pounds. Now the 
celebrated Dr. Halley, by an unexceptionable calcula- 
tion, found that the quantity of water which paſſes daily 
through the Thames, is above 76,032,000 cubic feet; 
and conſequently the quantity of ſalt daily depoſited in 
the bowels of the earth, before it arrives to the ſources 
of that river, muſt be 152,064,000 pounds, or above 
678,857 tons. We have hitherto taken but one river 


| into our account; but, if we add thoſe of the whole 


earth, what prodigious quantities of ſalt muſt be daily 
5 2 amaſſed 
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amalled In the bowels of the earth 1 a few years will be || 


ſufficient to render thoſe maſſes bigger than the moun- 


tains themſelves; and the earth muſt conſtantly increaſe 


and ſwell with theſe additional ſupplies of matter. 
The third hypotheſis owes its origin to that ſagacious 
naturaliſt, Dr. E 
evident from experience, that there perpetually ariſes a 
vapour from the ſurface of the ſea, rivers, and lakes; 
this vapour is carried through the atmoſphere in the form 
of a cloud or miſt, by the impulſe of winds ; and, ac- 
cording as it meets with, a colder air, or js ſtopped in its 
progreſs by mountains, it condenſes, and falls down in 
dew, ſnow, or rain; the water, in whichſoever of theſe 
ſhapes it deſcends, finds ſeveral chinks and crannies, 
through which it infinuates itſelf into the main body of 
the hills or mountains, where it is lodged in beds of 
ſtone or clay, according to the nature of the ſoil; and 
by degrees, increaſing its ſtore and ſtrength, it forces its 
way through the firſt outlet it meets with, and takes the 


name of a temporal or perennial fountain, according to 


the capacity of the baſon which ſupplies it current. 

This beautiful hypotheſis, which has been received 
with univerſal applauſe and ſatisfaction by the learned 
world, we ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate by the two 
following propoſitions: 1, That the vapours which 
ariſe from the ſea are much more than ſufficient to ſup- 
ply both the ſurface of the earth and the rivers with 
water. 2. That the mountains do, by their particular 
ſtructure and formation, attract, and, as it were, arreſt 
the vapours and the rain that fluctuate about in the 
atmoſphere; and, having collected them in their reſer- 


voirs, diſmiſs them again through their ſides, either in 
_ perpetual or 1 currents. 


Wich regard to the firſt, the ingenious author of this 
theory made the following experiment: he took a veſſel 
of water, and made it of the ſame degree of ſaltneſs with 
that of the ſea, by means of the hydrometer. And, 
having placed a thermometer in it, he brought it, b 
means of a pan of coals, to the ſame degree of heat wit 
that of the air in the hotteſt ſummer, He then placed 
this veſſel with the thermometer in it in one ſcale, and 
nicely counterpoiſed it with weights in the other; after 
two hours, he found, that about the ſixtieth part of an 
inch was gone off in vapour, and conſequently in twelve 
hours, the length of a natural day, one tenth of an inch 
would have been evaporated; i | 
From this experiment it follows, that every. ten ſquare 
inches of the ſurface of the water yield a cubic inch of 
water in vapour per day, every ſquare mile 6914 tons, 
and every ſquare degree (or 69 Engliſh miles) 33 millions 
of tons. Now, if we ſuppoſe the Mediterranean to be 
o degrees long, and 4 broad, at a; medium, which is 
the leaſt that can be ſuppoſed, its ſurface will be 160 
ſquare degrees, from whence there will evaporate 5280 


millions of tons per day, in the ſummer-time, 


The Mediterranean receives water from the nine great 
rivers following, viz: the Iberus, the Rhine, the Tyber, 
the Po, the Danube, the Neiſter, the Boryſthenes, the 
Tanais, and the Nile ; all the reſt being ſmall, and their 
water inconſiderable. Now let us ſuppoſe that each of 
theſe rivers conveys ten times as much water to the ſea 
as the Thames; but we have already obſerved that the 
Thames yields daily 76,032,000 cubic: feet, which is 


.equal to 203 millions of tons; and therefore all the nine 
' rivers will produce 1827 millions of tons; which is 


little more than one third of the quantity evaporated 
each day from the ſea, The prodigious quantity of 
water remaining the doctor allows to rains, which fall 
again into the feas, and for the uſes of vegetation, &c. 
Having ſhewn that the quantity of vapours is abun- 
dantly ſufficient to ſupply the rivers with water, we ſhall 
proceed. to ſhew in what manner it is collected in the 


| bowels of the mountains, ſo as to form the different 


kinds of ſprings which we meet with in nature. 
The tops. of mountains 1n general abound with inc- 
qualities, cavities, open reſervoirs, ſubterraneous grottos, 
aping, and, if we may fo call them, disjointed cells. 
Their pointed ſummits, which ſeem to pierce the clouds, 
ſtop thoſe vapours, which fluctuate in the atmoſphere, 
and being conſtipated thereby, they precipitate in water, 
and by their gravity eaſily penetrate tnrough beds of 


dmund Halley, and is as follows:, it is 
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| ſtones within, or from a cruſtaceous and hard matter 
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ſand and lighter earth, till they are flopned 7 
deſcent by — denſe ſtrata, as bets of 7 * * 
where they form a bafon or cavern, and work + daf, i 
horizontally, and iſſue out at the ſide of the mounta , 
Many of theſe ſprings running down by the walli 
. 7 2 . irs 
between the ridges of hills, and uniting their ftrean,.” 
form rivulets or brooks ; and many of theſe again ins. 
ing on the plain, become a river, | 7 7 
eclprotating Spxixds, or thoſe which flow ang ch 
alternately, are occaſioned in the following man. 
let ABCD (Plate LX XXIII. fo. 2.) repreſent x 
voir, wa, the ſtream O, whoſe water flows into another 
reſervoir I K L, through the ſyphon MN, and at 1. 
ſame time has another ſtream at W falling into the (47. 
reſervoir, whoſe outlet or ſpring is at V. This ge 
will reciprocate or flow and ebb; for when the Soho? 
M NN works, the ſurface of the water at Y will be ſug 
denly raiſed, and preſs upon the water at K with , 
greater force, and conſequently it will iſſue out with 3 
greater velocity, and. raiſe the ſurface, if confined; hut 
when the ſyphon intermits, the momentum will be laß. 
and then the ſtream will ebb or decreaſe, 75 
SPRING, Ver, in coſmography, implics one of the 
ſeaſons of the year; commencing, in the northern parts 
of the world, on the day the ſun enters the firſt deores 
of Aries, which is about the twenty-firſt of March, and 
ending when the ſun leaves Gemini. 
SPRING, elaſticity, in phyſics. See Erasticiry, 
»PRING a Aa. So the ſeamen call it, when a mat 
is cracked, ſplintered, or ſpfit, but not broke: in any part, 
SPRING-Tide. The time of farino-tides is $a; 
about three days before the full or change of the moon: 
but the top or higheſt, which is the ſpring-tide, is thres 
days after the full or change; then the water runs higheſt 
with the flood, and loweſt with the ebb, and the tides + 
run more ſtrong and ſwift than in the neaps. Sec Tipr. 
SPRING, or elaſtic bodies, are ſuch as, havin» 
had their figure changed by the ſtroke or percuſſion ct 
another body, can recover again their former figure, 
which bodies that are not elaſtic will not do, 8 
* SPUNGE, in natural hiſtory, a plant of fo very fin- 
gular a, ſtructure, that many authors have ſuppoſes i: 
not merely a W but of an intermediate nature 
between that and the 'animal Kind, and have ranked it 
among the number. of an imaginary race of beings, 
which they call zoophytes. Spunge, however, is a 
genuine plant;.nor is there in the creation any ſuch 
claſs of being as zoophytes, or any creature that is partly 
plant, partly animal, b 1 
We meet with ſpunge in the ſhops, often in the whole 
plant; ſometimes only in pieces of larger ones; in either 
caſe, it is of a perfectly irregular figure, and is only o 
be diſtinguiſhed by its texture, which is cavernous, like 
that of a honeycomb ; its elaſticity, which makes it, 
after 182 into a very. ſmall compaſs, immediate] 
expand to its full bulk again, on taking away the preſ- 
ſure; and by its property of imbibing perfectſy a Jarge 
quantity of water, and as feadily parting with it again, 
on ſqueezing. el 
Spunge is to be choſen perfectly clean, and free from 


aner: 
refer. 


without; of as pale a colour as may be, and with ſmall 
holes, and ſuch as is lighteſt, | Dy | 
The greateſt part of the ſpunge we uſe is brought 
from Aleppo and Smyrna. It grows in the Archipelago, 
at conſiderable depths, on the rocks about ſome of the 
iſlands there, and multitudes of people make a trade of 
diving for it. It is alſo common in the Mediterranean, 
and many other ſeas, though, in general, browner or 
yellower, and not fo fine as that of the Archipelago. 
It grows in large -maſles to rocks and ſtones, ſome- 
times to large ſhells ; and is ſometimes round, ſometimes 
flat, ſometimes hollow, like a ſunnel. It is one of the 
cryptogamiæ of Linnæus, one of the herbæ mannZ of 
Tournefort, and ene of the herbæ imperfectæ of Mr, 
Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical writers under 
the name of ſpongia marina alba, and ſpongia glod0!2, 
the vrhite or round ſpunge., Diſtilled by a retort, 1 
yields a large quantity of white milky phlegm, of 3 
hilhy ſmell; after this, a large portion of an urinow 
reddiſh liquor, with a little of a dry, volatile, . 
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alt, and a thick, browniſh, feetid oil. The remainder 
u the retort yields only a ſmall portion of a Jixivial ſalt, 
7 that not merely alkaline. 

Spunge calcined to a blackneſs, and reduced to pow- 
der, has been lately brought into great uſe as a ſweetener 
of the blood, and a diuretic ; ſome have pretended even 
to cure leprofies with it, and others have extolled it 
zeainſt the bite of a mad dog; but theſe are virtues lefs 
certainly known of it. : | 

In the larger and coarſer” pieces of ſpunge, there are 
often ſmall tones found imbedded in the ſubſtance of the 
matter, and yet, more frequently, a cruſtaceous matter 

athered round the ſurface of certain parts of the plants; 
both theſe ſubſtances are called by the common name of 
hpis ſpongiæ, the ſpunge ſtone; and both are recom- 
mended as diuretics, and remedies againſt the ſtone and 
el. | 
"Prretechnical SPUNGES, are made of the large muſh- 
rooms, or fungous excreſcences growing on old oaks, 
aſhes, firs, &c. which being boiled in common water, 
then dried and well beaten, are put in a ſtrong lye pre- 
pared with falt-petre, and again dried in an oven; Theſe 
make the black match or tinder brought from Germany, 
uſed to receive and ſuſtain the fire ſtruck from a flint and 
|, &c. 
. is alſo uſed in gunnery, for a long ſtaff or 
hammer with a piece of ſheep or lamb ſkin wound about 
its end, to ſerve for ſcouring great guns, when diſcharged, 
before they are charged with freſſi powder, 

SPUNGING, in gunnery, the cleaning a gun's inſide 
with a ſpunge, in order to prevent any ſparks of fire from 
remaining in her, which would endanger the hfe of him 
who ſhould load her again. } 

SPUN YARN, among ſailors, is a kind of line made 
from rope-yarn, and uſed for ſcizing or faſtening things 
together. 51 5 
SbUR, a piece of metal, conſiſting of two branches 
encompaſſing a horſeman's heel, and a rowel in form of 
a tar, advancing out behind to prick the horſe, 

SpuR-WAY,' a road through another's ground, 
through which one may ride by right or cuſtom, 

SPURGE,  Tithymalus, in botany, a genus of plants, 
according to Tournefort, but comprehended among the 


The common ſpurze, which grows wild in gardens, 
Kc. is full of a milky juice, which, applied to the ſkin, 
corrodes it into a ſcar, and is therefore uſed by beggars 
to excite compaſhon : it is ſeldom uſed in any medicinal 
forms ; but the common people uſe it to eat off warts, 
which it will do by frequent application, if the cruſt 
which hardens on them be cut off between whiles, 
SPURGE-LAUREL, in totany, a ſpecies of daphne. 
dee the article DAPHNE. | 

; This is a low evergreen ſhrub, which riſes with 
ſeveral ſtalks from the root to the height of two or three 
feet, dividing upwards into ſeveral branches, which are 


iregularly on every fide, and fitting pretty cloſe to the 
branches, and are of a ſmooth and lucid green; be- 
tween theſe, towards the upper part of the ſtalks, come 
out the lowers in ſmall cluſters of a yellowiſh green, in 
January, and are ſucceeded by oval berries, which are 
green till June, when they ripen to a black colour, and 
then fall off. | 
The whole plant is. of a hot cauſtic taſte, burning 
and inflaming the mouth and throat ; it is but little uſed 
in medicine. \ L | 
SPURIOUS DrsEAses, ſuch as, in ſome ſymptoms, 
cannot be reduced to any one kind; and therefore are 
denominated from thoſe with which they agree in moſt 
particulars: thus we ſay, a ſpurious or baſtard pleuriſy, 
quinzy, &c. | 
SPURKETS, in a ſhip, ſpaces between the upper 
and lower futtocks, or between the rungs fore and aft. 
SPURRY, Spergula, in botany. See SPERGULA, 
dPUTUM, among phyſicians, denotes the fame with 
the ſaliva, or ſpittle. See the article SPITTLE. 
Y, a perſon hired to watch the actions, motions, 
c of another; particularly of what paſſes in a camp. 
Vhen a ſpy is diſcovered, he is hanged immediately, 


SQUADRON, in military affairs, denotes a body 


euphorbias by Linnæus. See the article TiTHYMALUs, | 


| 


furniſhed with thick ſpear-ſhaped leaves coming out | 
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8ST A 
of horſe, whoſe number of men is not fixed, but 1 
uſually from one to two hundred. : 

SQUADRON of Ships, a diviſion or part of a fl-et, 
commanded by a vice-admiral, or commodore, 

SQUAMMGOUS, Fquamme/its, in anatomy, 51 epithet 
given to the ſpurious or falſe ſutures of the ikul!, be- 
cauſe compoſed of ſquamm or ſcales like thoſe of ſiſhes, 
or like tiles laid fo as to reach over one another, 

SQUARE, Quadratiun, in geometry, a quadrilateral 
hgure, both equilateral and equiangular. 

To find the area of a ſquare, ſcek the length of one 
ſide ; multiply this by itfelt, the product is the arca of 
the ſquare. 

SQUARE Number, the product of a number multiplied 
into itſelf. 

Thus 4, the product of 2, multiplied by 2, or 16, 
the product of 4, multiplicd by 4. are (quart numbers, 

SQUARE Nost, a number conſidered as the root of a 
ſecond power or ſquare number, or a number, by whoſe 
multiplication into itſelf, a ſquare number is penerated, 
See the article EXTRACTION, 

SQUARE Battle, or battalion of men, is one that hath 
an equal number of men in rank and file 

Hel eto SQUARE, in the military art, is a body of foot 
drawn up with an empty ſpace in the middle for the 
colours, drums, and baggage; faced and covered by the 
pikes every way to keep off horfe, 

SQUILLA. See the article Scl. 

SQUINARNCY, or eſquinancy, See Quinery, 

STACK of cod, among huſbandmen, is a pile of 
three feet long, as many broad, and twelve feet high. 

STADIUM, an ancient Greek long meaſure, con- 
taining 125 geometrical paces, or 625 Roman fect ; 
correſponding to cur ſutlong. 

SFADTHOLDER, STADTHOULDER, or STAT- 
HOLDER, a governor or lieutenant of a province in the 
United Netherlands, particularly that of Holland, where 
the word is moſt uſed, by reaſon of the ſupcrior impor- 
tance of the government of that province. 

STAFF, in muſic, five lines on which, with the 
intermediate ſpaces, the notes of any ſong or picce of 
muh are marked. 

STAFF, in ſurveying, a kind of ſtand v*{zreon to 
mount a theodolite, circumſerenter, plain table, or the 
like, for uſe. It conſiſts of three legs of woud joincd 
together at one end, whereon the initrument is pl:ced, 
and made peaked at the other to enter the ground. Its 
upper end is uſually fitted with a ball and ſocket, 

STAGE, in the modern drama, the place of ation 
and repreſentation, included between the pit and the 
ſcenes. 

The ſilage anſwers to the proſcenium or pulpitum of 
the ancient theatre. 

Laws of the >TAGE, are the rules and decorums to be 
obſerved with regard to the cxconomy and conduct of a 
dramatic performance to he exhibited on the (iage, 
Theſe relate, prir- '2ally, to the unities, the diſpoſition 
of the acts and ſc s, the unravelling, &c. 

STAGGERS, or STAVERsS, in the manege. Sce 
the article STAVERS. 

S TAIR-CASE, in building, an aſcent incloſed be- 
tween walls, or a balluſtrade, conſiſting of ſtairs or ſteps, 
with landing- places and rails, ſerving to make a com- 
munication between the ſeveral ſtor:es of a houſe; and 
ſometimes it is uſed to ſignify the whole frame of a pair 
of ſtairs only. 

The conſtruction of a complete flair-caſe, ſays Sir 
Henry Wotton, is one of the moſt curious works in 
architecture, and the common rules are theſe that follow: 

I. That it have a full free light, to prevent accidents 
of ſlipping, falling, &c. 

2. That the ſpace over-head be Jarge and airy, which 
the Italians call un bel sfogolo, i. c. good ventilation, 
becauſe a man ſpends much breath in mounting. 

3. That the half paces or landing- places be conveni- 
ently diſtributed for repoſing by the way. 

4. That to avoid rencounters, and allo to gratify the 
eye of the beholder, the ſtair-caſe be not too narrow; 
but this laſt is to be regulated by the quality of the build - 
ing; and that, in royal buildings, the principal aſcent be 
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and a great one in a little houſe, are both equally | 
ridiculous, 

That great care be taken in the placing the ſtair- 
caſe, ſo that the ſtairs may be diſtributed without pre- 
judice to the reſt of the building, there being much 
nicety required in making this choice. 

STAtrs, in building, the ſteps whereby we aſcend 
and deſcend from one ſtory of an houſe to another. 

As to the dimenſions of ſtairs, they are differently 
aſſigned by different authors; but, however, they agree 
in this, that they mult not be more than 6, nor leſs 
than 4 inches high; nor more than 18, nor leſs than 12 
inches broad; nor more than 16, nor leſs than fix feet 
long each ſtair. 

But theſe meaſures have only reſpect to large and 
ſumptuous buildings; for in common and ordinary 
houſes, they may be ſomething higher and narrower, 
and much ſhorter; yeteven in theſe, the ſtairs are not to 
excged 7, or, at moſt, 8 inches in height; for if they do, 
they will be difficult to aſcend ; neither ought they to be 
leſs than 9 or 10 inches in breadth, nor ought their 
length to be leſs than 3. 

mating STAIRs, Though there have been rules 
laid down for the height and breadth of ſtairs, yet work- 
men are not to be ſo ſtrictly tied up to thoſe rules, as 
not in the leaſt to vary from them ; for they muſt always 
obſerve to make all the ſtairs of the ſame ſtair- caſe of an 
equal height and breadth; in order to which, they muſt 
firſt conſider the height of the room, as alſo the width 
and compaſs they have to carry up the ſtairs in, 

Then, in order to find the height of each particular 
fair, they ought firſt to propoſe the height, and to divide 
the whole height of the room by the propoſed height; 
which being > ch the quotient will ſhew the number 
of ſtairs ; but if the divifion does not fall out exact, but 
that there be a remainder, then, in this caſe take the 
quotient 1 regarding the remainder) for the 
number 
height of the room, ſo the quotient will give you the 
exact height of each ſtair; as for example: . 

Suppoſe the whole height of the room to be 9 feet 
inches, and ſuppoſe you deſigned to make each ſtair 
inches high; turn the whole height of the room into 
inches, which will be 111 inches: divide theſe by 6 
the quotient will be 18, and 3 remaining; there let the 
number of ſtairs be 18, and by it divide 111, and the 

- quotient will be 6 U, or 63 inches, which muſt be the 
exact height of each ſtair, 

Then, to find the breadth of each ſtair, divide the 
width or compaſs (that you have to carry them up in) 
by the number of ſtairs, and the quotient will give the 
exact breadth of each ſtair. 

STALACTITES, or STAGoONITEsS, in natural hiſ- 
tory, a ſparry ſort of icicles, which often hang down 
from the tops or arches of grottos and ſubterranean 
caverns; and from the roofs of buildings, and capitals 
of pillars of ſuch places as are built over hot ſprings. 

STALE, the urine of cattle, | 
_ STALE, in botany, that part of a plant which riſes 
immediately from the root, and which ſupports the 
leaves of the flowers and the fruit. - 

The term ſtalk is uſed on all occaſions ; but in ſpeak- 
ing of the graſſes and gramineous plants, the word culm 
is uſed in its place, to diſtinguiſh that peculiar kind of 
ſtalk which is general to all theſe plants, and is not found 
in any others. | 

STALKING, a term uſed in fowling, and applied 
to a kind of ſcreen, or device, to hide the fowler and 
amuſe the game, while he gets within ſhot, 

STAMINA, among botanifts, are the male organs 
of generation in flowers, and defined by Linnzus as an 
entrail of a plant deſigned for the preparation of the 
pollen or male duſt. Each ſingle ſtamen conſiſts of two 
parts, a filament and anthera ; though ſometimes the 
filament is wanting, 

By the conſtruction, number, and diſtribution of the 
ſtamina, Linnzus's ſyſtem of botany is principally 
founded and regulated thereby. Tournefort takes the 
uſe of the ſtamina to be as it were ſo many excretory 
canals for diſcharging the growing embryo of its redun- 


is thence, when the flower is arrived to matyri 


ſtairs, and by that number divide the whole u 
troops 12 to the ſame 


of the firſt rank of a ſquadron of horſe. The ſtandard 


takes that farina or duſt found in the antheræ to 
formed : but other writers, as Geoffrey, and 
in particular, aſſign the ſtamina a nobler uſe, 

authors explain the generation of plants in a mag 
analogous to that of animals: they maintain the ſo 0 
the ſtamina to be that of ſecteting in their fine capil) 
canals a juice, which, being collected, hardened wy, 
formed into a farina, or duſt; in the tips of the * 


. A 


Linnæu , 


ces, 
charged by the burſting of the apites or anthers dn ys 
top of the piſtil, whence is a paſſage for it to deſc.” 
into the _— 2 Nan, where being received, it 
impregnates and fœcundifies that part which is deſti. 

for the fruit and feeds, , 8 
STAMINA, in the animal body, are defined to de 
theſe ſimple original parts which exiſted firſt in the 
embryo, or even in the ſeed, and by whoſe diſtinction 
augmentation, and accretion, by additional juices, th. 
animal _—_ at its utmoſt bulk, is ſuppoſed to de forthe 

STAMINEOUS, in botany, a term ufed by authors, 
for thoſe flowers of plants which have no petal; or 
flower- leaves, but conſiſt only of a number of {amina 
and piſtils, placed in a cup. This cup is ſometimes 
miſtaken for a flower, and its leaves thought to be true 
petals, but they remain when the ſtamina are fallen 
and become the capſules, containing the ſeed ; which, 
according to Tournefort, is the true character of a cup, 
not of a flower. : 

STAMP Doris, certain impoſitions laid on al} 
parchment and paper, on which deeds, grangs, or other 
inftruments, or any procefs in law or equity, are in- 
groſſed or written. 

The ſtamp duties are alſo extended to almanacks, 
news-papers, pamphlets, cards and dice, All pamphlets 
above a ſheet, and under fix ſheets in octavo, twelve in 
quarto, or twenty in foljo, are ſubject to a ftamp-duty, 

STAMPS, in metallurgy, a ſort of large peſlles, lifted 
p wy water-wheels, to pound ores, &c. 

STAMPING Miz, or knocking mill, an engine 
uſed in the tin-works to bruiſe the ore ſmall, 

STANDARD, in war, a fort of banner or flags 
borne as a ſignal for the Joining together of the ſeveral 
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The ſtandard is uſually a hos of filk, a foot and a 
half __ on which is embroidered the army, device, 
or cypher of the prince or the colonel, It is fixed on a 
lance _ or nine feet long, and carried in the center 


is uſed for w_ material enfign of horſe, but more parti- 
cularly for that of the general, or the royal ſtandard. 
Thoſe borne by the foot are rather called colours, 

STANDARD, in commerce, the original of a weight, 
meaſure, or coin, committed to the keeping of the ma- 
giſtrate, or depoſited in ſome public place, to regulate, 
— and try the weights uſed by particular perions in 
trainc, | 

STANDARDS, or Stangeles, in huſbandry, are young 
trees reſerved, at the ſelling of woods, for the growth 
of timber. 

STANNARIES, Stannaria, the mines and works 
where tin is dug and purified, as in Cornwall, Devon- 
ſhire, &ec. 

There are four courts of the ſtannaries in Devon- 
ſhire, and as many in Cornwall ; and ſeveral liberties 
granted them by acts of parliament, in the time of Ed- 
ward I. &c. though ſomewhat abridged under Ed- 
ward III. and 17 Car. I. c. 15. 

STANZA, in poetry, a certain ſtated number of 
grave verſes containing ſome perfect ſenſe, term! 
with a reſt or pauſe. : 

STAPES, in anatomy, a little bone ſituate in a cavity 
of the ſeneſtra ovalis; thus called from its reſembling # 
ſtirrup. See the article EAR. ; 

STAPLE, Stepula, primarily ſignifies a public place 
or market, whither merchants, &c. are obliged to bling 
their goods to be bought by the people: as the Glen; 
or the places along the Seine, for the wines and cv 
of Paris; whither the merchants of other parts * 
obliged to bring thoſe commodities. 

STAPLE, alſo fignifies a city or town where mexcnants 
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th, lead, tin, &c. in order to their being commodi- 
; In England, ſtaples are ſettled 
ad appointed to conſtantly kept at York, Lincoln, 
Newcaltle upon Tyne, Norwich, Weſtminſter, Can- 
Chicheſter, Wincheſter, Exeter, and Briſtol, 
to which places merchants and traders were to carry 
goods tO fl in theſe parts. 

The ſtaple commodities of England are chiefly wool, 
leather, cloth, tin, lead, &c. though by ſtaple goods is 
now meant any proper ſaleable commodities not eaſily 
ſubject to periſh : 

Tak, Stella, in aſtronomy, a general name for all 
the heavenly bodies. 

The ſtars are diſtinguiſhed from the phenomena of 
their motion, &c. into fixed and erratic. 

Erratic, or wandering STARS, are thoſe whoſe diſtances 
and places vary, with regard to each other, and are 
otherwiſe called planets. See the article PLANET, 

Fixed STARS, called alſo, by way of eminence, ſtars, 
are thoſe which continually keep the ſame diſtance with 

ard to each other, 

he different apparent magnitudes of the ſtars are 
owing to their different diſtances from us. An ordinary 
teleſcope, in ſeveral parts of the heavens, diſcovers ten 
times as many ſtars as are viſible to the naked eye. 
Dr. Hook ſays, that, with a teleſcope of 12 feet, he told 
78 ſtars among the Pleiades, and with a more perfect 
teleſcope he was able to ſee a great many more, Anto- 
nius Maria de Rheita affirms, that he counted 2000 in 
the conſtellation Orion, The galaxy, or milky way, 
owes its whiteneſs to a prodigious number of ſtars too 
ſmall to appear diſtin to the naked eye. So that we 
have reaſon to believe, that only that infinitely wiſe and 
powerful Being, who created them, is able to tell che 
number of the ſtars, and to call them all by their names. 

Mr, Whiſton, in his aſtronomical lectures (eg 4.) 
from the obſervations of Dr. Hook and Mr, Flamſteed, 
computes, that the greateſt annual parallax, or that which 
a ſtar in the leof the elliptic would have, is 47” ; from 
whence he finds the diſtance of the ſtars to be about 
gooo ſemi-diameters of the orbit of the earth, or 

00000000000 miles; a prodigious diſtance this: but 


_ ſold by the great. 


r. Bradley, by a ſeries of accurate obſervations, has diſ- 


covered that the parallax does not amount to two ſeconds. 
Therefore the diſtance of the fixed ſtars will be 20 times 
greater than by the foregoing calculation. An amazing 
diſtance ! and beyond the power of imagination to reach, 
It has been found that a cannon-ball, at its firſt diſ- 
charge, moves at the rate of about ſeven miles and a half 
in a minute; and that the velocity of ſound is about 
thirteen miles in a minute. According to this compu- 
tation, a cannon-ball, ſuppoſing it to continue the ſame 
velocity as at its firſt diſcharge, would be 8,600,000 
years, and the ſound would be 4,800,000 years in mov- 
ing from us to the fixed ſtars. Even light itſelf, whoſe 
prodigious velocity is about 17000 miles in a ſecond, 
would be above 8 in paſſing from the fixed ſtars 
to us. 

The twinkling of the fixed ſtars is owing to the ex- 
ceeding ſmallneſs of their apparent diameters, occaſioned 
by their immenſe diſtance ; ſo that every little particle of 
duſt that floats in the air, when it comes in a right line 
between the ſtar and the eye, will eclipſe it ; a as the 
ar is full of various kinds of particles, ſome of them are 
conſtantly paſſing between the eye and the ſtar, and, con- 
ſequently, cauſe the ſtar to twinkle. The ancients tell 
us, that the appearance of a new ftar induced Hippar- 
chus to make a catalogue of them. Theſe appearances 
have been often obſerved ; but the moſt remarkable is 
that which appeared in November, - 1 572, in Caſſiopeĩa. 


This ſtar was ſeen for ſixteen months ſucceſſively, without | 


any change of place among the fixed ſtars: it had nei- 
ther hair round it, nor tail, as comets have; but ſhone 
with the ſame luſtre as the other fixed ſtars, ſurpaſſin 

inus or Lyra, in brightneſs and magnitude. It 3 
even bigger than Jupiter, which, at that time, was. near 
his perigee: and by ſome was thought to equal Venus, 
when in her greateſt luſtre: it ſhone forth all at once in 
in its greateſt ſplendor, and continued the ſame all No- 
vember, ſo as to be ſeen, by thoſe who had good eyes, 


even at noon-day; and at night it might be perceived 
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through thin clouds, which obſcured the other ſtars. It 
did not continue long of the ſame apparent magnitude; 
for in December it ſeemed equal to Jupiter, and in Ja- 
nuary leſs than that planet, but bigger than ſtars of the 
firſt magnitude. Thus it gradually decreaſed till March, 
1574, when it intirely diſappeared, 

Catalogue of the STARs, See CATALOGUE, 

Cloudy ST ARS, are ſmall luminous ſpots in the heaven, 
ſome of which appear to the naked eye like dim ſtars, 
ſurrounded by an hazy light; others like little whitith 
clouds, nearly — * the milky way in brightneſs 
and colour, Theſe are in general an aſſemblage of ſtars 
too ſmall to be apparent to the naked eye, but form lucid 
ſpots by the aſſemblage of their rays. The two remark- 
able whitiſh ſpots near the ſouth pole, called Mageilanic 
clouds, and, when viewed by the naked eye, exactly re- 
ſemble the milky way, were diſcovered by Dr, Halley to 
be a mixture of ſmall clouds and ſmall ſtars. 

The fixed ſtars are doubtleſs of the ſame matter with 
the ſun, for they ſhine with their own light like him; 
and therefore we have the greateſt reaſon to think that 
they are all, like our ſun, centers to as many ſyſtems of 
innumerable worlds. For it can hardly be ſuppoſed that 
the all-wiſe and omnipotent Being ſhould create ſo many 
radiant bodies for no other uſe than to illuminate an in- 
finite void. But by ſuppoſing them ſuns, ana the centers 
innumerable worlds, how july do we open to ourſelves a 
vaſt field of probation, and an endleſs ſcene of hope to 
ground our expectation of an ever-future happineſs upon, 
tuitable to the native dignity of that awful mind, which 
made and compichends it, and whoſe works are all the 
buſineſs of eternity? 

STAR, in fortification, a little fort, with five or more 
points, or ſaliant and re-entering angles, flanking one an- 
other, and their faces go or 100 feet long. 

STAR, in pyrotechny, a compoſition of combuſtible 
matters, which being thrown aloft in the air, exhibits 
the appearance of a real ſtar, 

STAR, in heraldry, denotes a charge frequently borne 
on the ſhield, and the honourable ordinaries, in the figure 
of a ſtar, It differs from the mullet or ſpring rowel, in 
that it is not pierced as this laſt is. 

STAR, is alſo a badge of the honourable orders of the 
Garter and Bath. 

STAR-BoA RD, in the ſea-Janguage, denotes the 
right-hand fide of a ſhip: thus they ſay, ſtar-board the 
helm, or helm a ſtar-board, when he that conds would 
have the men at the helm, or ſteering-wheel, put the 
helm to the right ſide of the ſhip. 

STAR-SHoT, a gelatinous ſubſtance frequently found 
in fields, and ſuppoſed by the vulgar, to have been pro- 
duced by the meteor, called a falling- ſtar: but in rea- 
lity, is the half digeſted food of herons, ſea-mews, and 
the like birds; for theſe birds, when ſhot, have been 
found, when dying, to diſgorge a ſubſtance of the ſame 
kind, 

. STARCH, a fecula or ſediment, found at the bottom 
of veſſels wherein wheat has been ſteeped in water; of 
which fecula, after the bran is ſeparated from it, by 
paſſing through ſieves, they form a kind of loaves, which 
being dried in the ſun, or an oven, is afterwards broke 
in little pieces, and ſo fold. 

The beſt is white, ſoft and friable, eaſily broke into 
powder, Such as require very fine ſtarch, do not con- 
tent themſelves, like the "510. prin with refuſe wheat, 
but uſe the fineſt grain, The proceſs is as follows, 

Method of making STARCH of Wheat. The grain being 
well cleaned, is put to ferment in veſſels full of water, 
which they expoſe to the ſun when in its greateſt heat, 
changing the water twice a day, for the ſpace of eight or 
twelve 4 8, according to the ſeaſon, When the grain 
burſts Ali under the finger, they judge it ſufficiently 
fermented. The fermentation perfected, and the grain 
thus ſoftened, it is put handful by handful into a canvas 
bag, to ſeparate the flour from the huſks, which is done 
by rubbing and beating it on a plank, laid acroſs the 
mouth of the empty veſſel that is to receive the flour. 

As the veſſels are filled with this liquid flour, there is 
ſeen ſwimming a- top a reddiſh water, which is to be 
carefully ſcummed off from time to time, and clean water 


put in its place ; which, after ſtirring the whole together, 
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is all to be ſtrained through a cloth or ſieve, and what is 
left behind put into the veflel with new water, and ex- 
poſed to the ſun for ſome time; and, as the ſediment 
thickens at the bottom, they draw off the water four or 
five times, by inclining the veſſel, but without paſſing it 
through the fievez what remains at bottom is the ſtarch, 
which they cut in pieces to get out, and leave it to dry 
in the ſun; when dry, it is laid up for uſe, 

STATE, the policy or form of government of a na- 
tion. Hence miniſters of ſtate, reaſons of ſtate, &c. 

STATED Winds, See the article WI). 

STATER, an ancient kind of weight, weighing four 
Attic drachms ; it was either of filver or gold; the for- 
mer worth about two ſhillings and four-pence ſterling. 

STATERA Romana, or itilyard, a name given to the 
Roman balance. See BALANCE. 

STATES, a term applied to the ſeveral orders or 
claſſes of a people afſembled to conſult of matters for the 
public good. 

STATES General, the name of an aſſembly conſiſting 
of the deputies of the ſeveral united provinces. 

STATES of Holland, an aſſembly conſiſting of the de- 
puties or the council, or colleges of each city, wherein 
reſides the ſovereignty of that province. 


STATICS, Statice, a branch of mathematics, which 


conſiders the motion of bodies reſulting from weight or 
gravity. 

Thoſe who define mechanics the ſcience of motion, 
make ſtatics a member thereof, viz. that part which con- 
ſiders the motion of bodies ariſing from gravity. 

Others make them two diſtinct doctrines, reſtraining 
mechanics to the doctrine of motion and weight in refe- 
rence to the ſtructure and power of machines; and ſtatics 
to the docttine of motion conſidered merely as ariſing 
from the weight of bodies without any intermediate re- 
ſpect to machines. On which footing ſtaties ſhould be 

the doctrine or theory of motion, and mechanics the ap- 
plication thereof to machines. | 

STATICS, Statici, in medicine, a kind of epileptics, 
or perſons ſeized with epilepſies. 

Staties differ from cataleptics, in that theſe laſt have 
no ſenſe of external objects, nor remember any thing that 
paſſes at the time of the paroxyſm : whereas the Ratici 
are all the while taken up with ſome very ſtrong lively 
idea, which they remember well enough, out of the fit. 

STATION, in geometry, &c. a place pitched upon 
to make an obſervation, take an angle, or the like. 

STATION, in aftronomy, the poſition or appearance 
of a planet in the ſame point of the zodiac ſor ſeveral days. 

As the earth, whence we view the motions of the - tn 
nets, is out of the center of their orbits, the planets ap- 
pear to proceed irregularly ; being ſometimes ſeen to go 
forwards, that is, Ton weſt to eaſt, which is called the 
direction; ſometimes to go backwards, or from eaſt to 
weſt, which is called the retrogradation, 

Now between theſe two ſtates there muſt be an inter- 
mediate one, wherein the planet neither appears to go 
backwards nor forwards, but to ſtand ſtill, and keep the 
ſame place in her orbit; which is called her ſtation, 

STATIONARY, in aſtronomy, the ſtate of a planet 
when it ſeems to remain immoveable in the ſame point of 
the zodiac. The planets having ſometimes a progreſſive, 
and ſometimes a retrograde motion, there will be ſome 
point wherein they appear 3 Now a planet 
will be ſeen ſtationary when the line that joins the earth's 
and planet's center is conſtantly directed to the ſame 

int in the heavens ; that is, when it keeps parallel to 
itielf. For all right lines drawn from any part of the 
earth's orbit, parallel to one another, do all point to the 

| Tame ſtar; the diſtance of theſe lines being inſenſible, in 
compariſon of that of the fixed ſtar. 

Saturn is ſeen ſtationary at the diſtance of ſomewhat 
more than a quadrant from the ſun ; Jupiter at the diſ- 
tance of 529, and Mars at a much greater diſtance, 

Saturn is ſtationary eight days, Jupiter four, Mars 
two, Venus one and a half, and Mercury an half, though 
the ſeveral ſtations are not always equal. 

STATIONARY FEVER, a peculiar kind of fever, 
adapted and owing to ſome 
gir and ſeaſons. 

Sydenham obſerves, that there are certain general con- 


general conſtitution of the 
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ſtitutions of years, which ewe their origin nei 


heat, cold, dryneſs, nor moiſture, but rather * 1 Ne 
upon a certain ſecret and inexplicable alteration i 2 divine, 
bowels of the earth, whence the air becomes "a aa Jupiter 
nated with ſuch kinds of eMuvia, as ſubje& the Sau of the 
body to peculiar diſtempers, ſo long as that king 2 were t| 
ſtitution prevails, which, after a certain courſe of 3 Auguf 
declines, and gives way to another. es Jnr 
Each of theſe general conſtitutions is attended . with 2 
its own proper and peculiar kind of fever, which — places 
appears in any other; and this is thence called 3 Na the a 
tionary fever. 2 jecture 
STATUARY, Statuaria, a branch of ſculpture en [45 
ployed in the making of ſtatues. N ST. 
TATUE, Statua, is defined to be a piece of ſcul * 
ture in full relievo, repreſenting a human figure, 4 his 
Daviler more ſcientifically defines ſtatue a repreſent; ings 
tion, in high relievo and inſulate, of ſome perſon diſtin. * 
guiſhed by his birth, merit, or great actions, placed :; . 
an ornament in a fine building, or expoſed in a public * 
place to preſerve the memory of his worth. In ſtric. reQted, 
neſs, the term ſtatue is only applied to figures on foot mad 4 
the word being formed from ſtatura, the ſize of the body 1 
Statues are formed with the chiſſel, of ſeveral matters, and - 
as ſtone, marble, plaſter, &c. They are alſo caſt of debati 
various kinds of metal, particularly gold, filver, bra(z, os 


and lead. 

Statues are uſually diſtinguiſhed into four general 
kinds: the firſt are thoſe leſs than the life, of which 
kind we have ſeveral ſtatues of great men, of kings, and 
of gods themſelves ; the . are thoſe equal to the 
life, in which manner it was that the ancients, at the 
public expence, uſed to make ſtatues of perſons eminent 
for virtue, learning, or the ſervices they had done: the 
third, thoſe that exceed the life, among which, thoſe 
which ſurpaſſed the life once and a half, were for kings 
and emperors; and thoſe double the life, for heroes: 
the fourth kind were thoſe that exceeded the life twice, 
thrice, and even more, and were called coloſſuſes. See 
the article CoLossus. 

Every ſtatue, reſembling the perſon it is intended to 
repreſent, is called ftatua iconica, Statues acquire 
various other denominations. Thus, 

I. Allegorical ſtatue, is that which, under a human 
figure, or other ſymbol, repreſents ſomething of another 
kind, as a part of the earth, a ſeaſon, age, element, 
temperament, hour, &c. 

2. Curule ſtatues, are thoſe which are repreſented in 
chariots drawn by bigæ, or quadrigæ, that is, by two or 
four horſes; of which kind there were ſeveral in the 
circuſes, hippodromes, &c. or in cars, as we ſee ſome, 
with triumphal arches, or antique medals. 

3- Equeſtrian ſtatue, that which repreſents ſome illuſ- 
trious perſon en horſeback, as that famous one of Marcus 


Aurelius at Rome; that of king Charles the firſt at * 
Charing-Croſs; king George the ſecond, in Leiceſter- 85 
ſquare, &c. | to th 

4. Greek ſtatue, denotes a figure that is naked and * 
antique: it being in this manner the Greeks repreſented 4. 
their deities, athletæ of the Olympic games, and heroes: A! 
the ſtatues of heroes were particularly called Achillean _ 
ſtatues, by reaſon of the great number of figures of that * 
prince in moſt of the cities of Greęce. | thoſe 

5. Hydraulic ſtatue, is any figure placed as an orna- their 
ment of a fountain or grotto, or that does the office of fe. 
a jet d'eau, a cock, ſpout, or the like, by any of its 7 
parts, or by any attribute it holds; the like is to be * 
underſtood of any animal ſerving for the ſame ule. ww 

6. Pedeſtrian ſtatue, a ftatue . x on ſoot; as that * 
of king Charles the ſecond, in the Royal Exchange; I 
and of king James the ſecond, in the Privy-Gardens, 2t fl 

7. Roman ſtatue, is an appellation given to ſuch as * 
are cloathed, and which receive various names from their 8 
various dreſſes: thoſe of emperors, with long gowns over of ; 
their armour, were called ſtatuæ paludatz : thoſc of vil 
captains and cavaliers, with coats of arms, thoracatZ - 8 
thoſe of ſoldiers, with cuiraſſes, loricatæ: thole of fire 
ſenators and augurs, trabeatæ: thoſe of magiltrat65, 8 
with long robes, togatæ: thoſe of the people, with a ere; 
plain tunica, tunicatæ: and, laſtly, thoſe of women, * 
with long trains, ſtolatæ. a lin 
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The Romans had another diviſion of ſtatues into 
divine, which were thoſe conſecrated to the gods, as 
Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, &c. Heroes, which were thoſe 
of the demi-gods, as Hercules, &c. and Auguſti, which 
were thoſe of the emperors, as thoſe two of Cæſar and 


Auguſtus, under the portico of the capitol. 


In repairing a ſtatue caſt in a mould, they touch it up 
with a chiſel, graver, or other inſtrument, to finiſh the 
laces which have not come well off: they alſo clear off 
the barb, and what is redundant in the joints and pro- 
jectures. . 

STATURE, the ſize or height of a man. 

STATUTE, Statutum, in its general ſenſe, ſignifes 
a law, ordinance, decree, &c. | 

STATUTE, is alſo uſed for a fhort inſtrument in 
writing, termed ſtatute-merchant, or ſtatute-ſtaple, which 
are in the nature of honds, and called by the name 
ſtatutes, on account of their being made purſuant to the 
forms preſcribed by certain ſtatutes, whereby it is di- 
reed, before what perſons, and how they are to be 

ade, 

7 STATUTE- Seſſions, is taken for a meeting of conſtables 
and houſekeepers in ſome hundreds, by cuſtom, for the 
debating of differences between maſters and ſervants, the 
rating of ſervants wages, and beſtowing perſons in ſer- 
vice, &c. 

STAVERS, or STAGGERS, among farriers, a giddi- 
neſs in a horſe's head, which ends in madneſs, | 

This diſeaſe is frequently occaſioned by turning out a 
horſe to graſs too ſoon, before well cold, where, by 
hanging down his head to feed, bad vapours and humours 
are generated, which oppreſſing the brain, are the proxi- 
mate cauſe of this diſeaſe. Sometimes it comes by over 
exerciſe in hot weather, which inflames the blood, &c. 
and ſometimes by noiſome ſmells in the ſtable, exceſſive 
eating, &c. The ſigns of it are, dimneſs of ſight, reeling 
and ſtaggering, watery eyes, &c. At length, for = 
lect pain, he beats his head againſt the wall, thruſts it 
into the litter, riſes and lies down with fury, &c, 

For the cure of this diſtemper there are various pre- 
ſeriptions, one of which is, firſt to bleed the horſe, 
then to diſſolve the quantity of a hazle-nut of ſweet 
butter in a ſaucer full of wine; then taking ſome lint, or 
fine flax, dip it in the mixture and ſtop his ears with it, 
and ſtitch them for twelve hours: ſome boil an ounce 
and a half of bitter almonds, two drachms of ox-gall, 
half a penny worth of black hellebore made into powder, 
grains of caſtoreum, vinegar, and varniſh, of each five 
drachms; which they boil and ſtrain, and then put into 
his ears. 

STAVESACRE, in botany, the Engliſh name for a 
ſpecies of delphinum. See the article DELPHINUM. 

It grows in ſhady places in the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope, and is cultivated in our gardens for the ſake of its 
flowers, which are like thoſe of the larkſpur. 

STAY, in the ſea- language, a big ſtrong rope, faſtened 
to the top of one malt, and to the foot of that next before 
it, towards the prow, ſerving to keep it firm, and pre- 
vent its falling aftwards or towards the . 

All maſts, top-maſts, and flag-ſtaves, have their ſtays, 
except the ſprit-ſail, top-maſts. That of the maſt is 
called the main-ftay. The main-maſt, fore-maſt, and 
thoſe belonging to them, have alſo back ſtays to prevent 
their pitching forwards or over-board, as going on either 
ſide of her. 

To ſtay a ſhip, or to bring her on the ſtays, is to 
manage her tackle and fails ſo that ſhe cannot make any 
* forwards; which is done in order to her tacking 
aut. 

STEADY, a word of command, at ſea, for the man 
at the helm to keep the ſhip ſteady in her courſe, and not 
to make angles (or yaws, as they call them) in and out, 

STEAT OMA, a kind of encyſted tumour, conſiſting 

a matter like ſuet or Jard, ſoft, without pain, and 
without diſcolouring the ſkin. 

STEEL, a kind of iron refined and purified by the 
fre with other ingredients. 

dteel, of all other metals, is that ſuſceptible of the 
dreateſt * of hardneſs when well tempered, whence 
its creat uſe in the making of tools and inſtruments of all 

inds, Mr. Cramer obſerves, that the difference between 
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iron and ſteel is, that the latter being much harder, will 
not yield to the hammer, but is brittle inſtead of bein 

ductile, and reſiſts the file. Malleable iron grows rigid 
by being ſimply G n in cold water, but it yet 


retains a conſiderable degree of ductility in the cold, and 
may be extended in all dimenſions with the hammer. 
Steel, however, if heated again, and cooled by low de- 
grees, may be filed and extended more or leſs by the 
hammer. But there are many degrees in the hardening 
of ſteel; for if it has been extremely red hot, and then 
quenched in cold water, in motion, it becomes greatly 
harder than if it had been but moderately red hot, and 
had been quenched in warm water. Steel is alſo of a 
darker colour than iron,. and the ſurface of it, when 
broken, appears to conſiſt of ſmaller granulated, or even 
ſtriated, particles than the iron it was made of, Mr, Cra- 
mer further obſerves, that the method of making ſteel out 
of iron is either by cementation or by fuſion, That by 
cementation may be performed in the following manner: 
chooſe ſome bars of pure iron, not too thick, and quite 
free from heterogeneous matter, the flexibleneſs of it, 
both when hot and cold, being a very good ſign thereof: 
prepare a cement of charcoal-duſt, moderately pulverized, 
one part : or of charcoal duſt two parts; bones, horns, 
or hair of animals, burnt to a blackneſs, in a cloſe veſſel 
and in a gentle fire, and afterwards reduced to a powder, 
one part; wood aſhes, half a part: mix them together; 
prepare an earthen cylindrical veſſ:l, two or three 
inches higher than the bars are long; put into the 
bottom of this veſſel the cement, prepared as before 
directed, ſo that being gently preſſed down it may 
cover the bottom of the veſſel an inch and half deep; 
place then the bars perpendicularly, ſo that they may be 
every where about an inch from the ſides of the veſſel and 
from each other; fill the interſtices with the ſame cement, 
and cover alſo the bars with it, ſo that the veſſel may be 
quite full; next cover it with a tile, and ſtop the joints 
with thin lute: put this veſſel into a furnace, — keep 
it moderately but equally red hot, for fix or ten hours 
together ; when this 1s over, take the red hot bars out and 


dip them in cold water; they will then be brittle, and 


turned to ſteel. See the article CXMENTATION. 

The method of making ſteel by fuſion is 'as follows : 
take of iron ore, or of unmalleable iron, of the firſt fu- 
ſion, divide it into ſmall parcels, and put them into a 
bed made of charcoal-duſt, in a ſmith's forge : let the 
quantity of iron be but ſmall for the experiment; put to 
it, as a defenſitive menſtruum, ſome of the vitreſcent 
ſcoriæ of ſand, or ſtones of the ſame nature; then put 
upon them a quantity of charcoal ; light this, and admit 
only a gentle blaſt of the bellows, that the ſcoræ and the 
metal may both melt regularly : when this has been fome 
time kept in fuſion, take it out, and divide it into two 
parts, which make red hot, and hammer into long bars : 
finally, beat them red hot, and plunge them into cold 
water, and they will be found to be ſteel, ſo very hard 
as not to be fileable, and ſo brittle as to break aſunder 
when ſtruck with conſiderable force, 

A bar of iron, when converted into ſteel, is not equally 
ſo converted in all its parts; the fire has always ated 
more ſtrongly upon its furface than on its central 
parts, and it 1s therefore more perfect ſteel there than in 
its inner parts; but a perfection in the operation is not 
neceſſary to the ſteel's being good and uſeful, for the 
whole bar is often very good ſteel, as are alſo many bars 
made at the ſame time, yet all, perhaps, differently 
affected. 

If the compoſition which is to convert the iron into 
ſteel be too ſtrong, or if the fire be too violent, or the 
matter continued too long in it; in all theſe caſes the 
ſteel will be over made. The way to meliorate ſuch ſteel 
as this, muſt be to diveſt it of part of its ſalts and its 
ſulphur, but particularly the latter; and M. Reaumur 
found, that, 1 4 the bars of ſuch ſteel in lime, or 
any other alkaline ſubſtance that would readily abſorb 
the ſulphurs, and placing it for a proper time in the fire, 
it would be in a manner decompoſed again, and come out 
a very good and perfect ſteel. 

By this management ſteel may again be converted or 
reduced to its primitive iron, and a body of any middle 
degrec between ſteel and iron may be produced by l 
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the proceſs at different points of time, or continuing it 


till all the adventitious ſalts and ſulphurs are drawn off 
or abſorbed. 

Annealing or nealing of ſteel, is by ſome uſed for the 
ſoftening it, in order to make it work the eaſier, which 
is uſually done by giving it a blood-red heat in the fire, 
and then taking it out and letting it cool of itſelf : ſome 
have pretended to ſecrets in annealing, by which they 
could bring down iron or ſteel to the temper of lead : 
this was done by often heating the metal in melted lead, 
and letting it cool again out of the lead. But this method 
is found by Moxon to have no other effect than what it 
had from the former, Steel may, indeed, be made a little 
ſofter than in the common way, by 2 it with 
coarſe powder of cow-horn or hoofs ; thus incloſing it in 
a loam, heating the whole in a wood-fire till it be red 
hot, and then leaving the fire to go out of itſelf, and the 
ſteel to cool. 

STEELYARD, Statera Romana. See BALLANcx. 

STEEPLE, an appendage erected generally on the 
weſtern end of a church, to hold the bells. Steeples are 
denominated from their form, either ſpires or towers ; the 
firſt are ſuch as aſcend continually diminiſhing either 
conically or pe The latter are mere parallel- 
opipeds, See the articles SPIRE and TowER. 

STEERAGE, on board a ſhip, that part of the ſhip 
next below the quarter-deck, before the bulk-head of the 
great cabbin, where the ſteerſman ſtands in moſt ſhips of 
war, 

STEERING, in navigation, the directing a veſle] 
from one place to another by means of the helm and 
rudder. He is held the beſt ſteerſman who cauſes the 
leaſt motion in putting the helm over to and again, and 
who beſt keeps the ſhip from making yaws, that is, from 
running in and out. There are three methods of ſteer- 
ing. 1. By any mark on the land, fo as to keep the ſhip 
even by it. 2. By the compaſs, which is by keeping the 
ſhip's head on ſuch a rhumb or point of the compaſs, as 
belt leads to port. 3. To ſteer as one is bidden or 
conned, which, in a great ſhip, is the duty of him that 
is taking his turn at the helm. 

STEEVE, on board a ſhip. The ſeamen ſay the bow- 
ſprit or the beak-head of a ſhip ſteeves, when it ſtands 
too upright, or not ſtraight enough forward. 

STEGANOGRAPHY, the art of ſecret writing, or 
of writing in cyphers, known only to the perſons corre- 
ſponding. * 

STELLARA, in 3 a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower conſiſts of a pentaphyllous cup, with five bipartite, 
plane, oblong, withering petals ; the ſtamina conſiſts of 
ten ſlender filaments, topped with roundiſh anther ; the 
fruit is an ovate, cloſe, unilocular capſule, opening with 
fix valves, and contains a number of compreſſed roundiſh 
ſeeds, This genus includes the alſine of Tournefort. 

STELLATE PLAnTs, among botaniſts, are thoſe 
whoſe leaves are placed in the form of a ſtar at certain 


joints or diſtances on the ſtalks, ſuch are madder, 


clivers, &c. | 
STELLERA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower is monopetalous, funnel-ſhaped, and perſiſtent ; 
the tube is long and ſlender, and the limb is divided into 
four or five ovate lobes; the filaments are eight or ten in 
number, and very ſhort, and topped with oblong an- 
therz ; there is-neither pericarpium nor calyx ; the ſeed 
is ſingle, beaked, and ſhining, x 
STEM, in botany, that part of a plant ariſing im- 
mediately from the root, and which ſuſtains the branches, 
leaves, 3 and fruit. See the article STALK. 
STEM of à Ship, that main picce of timber which 
comes bending from the keel below, where it is ſcarfed, 
as they call it; that is, pieced in; and riſes compaſſing 
right before the forecaſtle. This ſtem it is, which guides 
the rake of the ſhip, and all the but-ends of the planks 
are fixed into it. 
Falſe ſtem, in a ſhip, is that fixed before the right one, 
where that is made too flat for the ſhip to keep the wind 


well. 

STEMODIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower is monopetalous and irregular; the tube is the 
length of the cup, and the limb is erect and almoſt bila- 


biated ; the upper lip is ovate and intire, and the under 


— 
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one is divided into three roundiſh equal parts; the a. 
mina are four almoſt equal filaments, which are termi. 
nated with eight antheræ: the fruit is an ovate, oblon 
bilocular ca fule, containing a great many globoſe foes” 
STEMPLES. in mining, croſs bars of wood in the 
ſhaft which are ſunk to mines. In many places the w; 
is to fink a perpendicular hole or ſhaft, the ſides of which 
they ſtrengthen from top to bottom with wood-work, to 
prevent the earth from falling in; the tranſverſe pieces 
of wood uſed for this purpole, m_ call ſtemples, and 
by means of theſe the miners, in ſome places, deſcend 


without uſing any rope, catching hold of theſe with their 


hands and feet. 


STENTORO PHONIC Tonk, a ſpeaking - trumpet, 
thus called from Stentor, a perſon mentioned by Homer. 

S TERCULIA, in botany, a genus of plants, pro- 
ducing male and female flowers, which are apetalous; 
the male flower conſiſts of a large coriaceous cup, divided 
into five lanceolated ſegments, with fifteen very ſhort 
filaments joined in a column, and topped with oyate 
antherz ; the cup of the female flower is the ſame as the 
male, and the fruit is depreſſed and orbiculated, con- 
taining a great number of oval kernels. 

STI REOGRAPHIC PROJECTION, is the projection 
of the circles of the ſphere on the plane of ſome one great 
circle, the eye being placed in the pole of that circle, 
The method and practice of this projection in all the 
principal places, viz. on the planes of the meridian, 
equinoctial, and horizon, have already been given under 
the articles Mar and PROJECTION. | 

STEREOGRAPHY, the art of drawing the forms 
and figures of the ſolids upon a plane, 

STEREOMETRY, that part of geometry which 
teaches how to meaſure ſolid ies, i. e. to find the 
ſolidity or ſolid content of bodies, as globes, cylinders, 
cubes, veſſels, ſhips, &c. _ 

STEREOTOMY, the art or act of cutting ſolids, 
or making ſections thereof, as walls or other members in 
the profiles of architecture. 

STERILITY, the quality of a thing that is barren, 
in oppoſition to fertility. 

S TERLING, a term frequent in Britiſh commerce, 
A pound, ſhilling, or penny ſterling, ſignifies as much 
as a pound, ſhilling, or penny, of lawful money of 
Great Britain, as ſettled by authority. 

STERN of a Ship, uſually denotes all the hindermoſt 
ors of her, but properly it is only the outmoſt part 
abaft. 

STERN-FAsr, denotes ſome faſtenings of ropes, &c. 
behind the ſtern of a ſhip, to which a cable or hawſer 
may be brought or fixed, in order to hold her ſtern to a 
wharf, &c. 

STERN-PoOST, a great timber let into the keel at the 
ſtern of a ſhip, ſomewhat ſloping, into which are ſaſtened 
the after-planks; and on this poſt, by its pintle and 
gudgeons, hangs the rudder. 

STERNO YOIDAUS, in anatomy, a long, thin, 
flat muſcle, fixed by its lower extremity in the luperior 
and lateral part of the inner or poſterior ſide of the 
ſternum, in the poſterior part of the ſternal extremity of 
the clavicle, in the tranfverſe ligament which connects 
theſe two bones, and in the inner or back-fide of the 
cos of the firſt rib; from hence it runs up to the 
fore · ſide of the aſpera arteria, joins its fellow by a mem. 
brane which forms a ſort of linea alba, and is inſerted 
laterally in the lower edge of the baſis of the os 1 

STERNUM, in anatomy, the breaſt- bone, being 2 
cartilaginous ſort of bone which compoſes the fore-patt 
of the breaſt, and into which the ribs are fitted. _ 

In adults this bone is often ſingle, but ſometimes it 
his two, ſometimes three pieces concurring to form it. 
Its ſubſtance is fungous and ſpungy ; its upper part is 
called the manubrium or handle, and in this there u on 
each ſide a cavity for the articulation of the clavicles. 
In the middle it is narrow, and broad at the lower part. 
To this alſo there adheres a cartilage, called from 1t5 
figure cartilago enſiformis, or xiphoides. This 1s uſually 
ſingle; ſometimes it is bifurcated, and not unfrequent!y 
bony throughout; and on each fide of the ſternum 
there are ſeven cavities for the articulation 


ſeven true ribs, STER- 


STI 


$TERNUTATION. See the article Sxzr21NG; 

STERNUTATIVE, or STERNUTATORY, a medi- 
eine proper to produce ſneezing, 

Sternutatives are of two kinds, gentle and violent, 
Of the firſt kind are betony, ſage, marjorum, tobacco, 
and the whole faſhionable tribe of ſnuffs. Of the latter 
kind are euphorbium, white hellebore, pellitory, &c. 
Crernutatives operate by their ſharp pungent parts, vel- 
licating the inner membrane of the noſe, which is ex- 

ing ſenſible, and occaſioning the ſerous matter con- 
zined in the glands of the noſe, and in ſeveral ſinuſes 
ruated in the baſe of the cronium and the os frontis, to 
expelled. 
EW, a ſmall kind of fiſh pond, the peculiar office 
of which is to maintain fiſh, and Keep them in readineſs 
for the daily uſe of a family, &c. The fiſh bred in the 
large ponds, are drawn out and put in here, For two 
ds of three or four acres a piece, it is adviſcable 
to have four ſtews, each two rods wide, and three long. 
The ſtews are uſually in gardens, or at leaſt near the 
houſe, to be more handy, and the bettet looked to. The 
method of making them is to carry the bottom in a con- 
tinued decline from one end, with a mouth to favour the 
drawing with a net. See the article Fisn Ponp. 

STEWS, of STUEs, were alſo places anciently per- 
mitted in a Agr to women of profeſſed incontinency, 
for the of their bodies to all comers, Theſe 
were 25 particular rules and laws of diſcipline, ap- 
pointed b the lord of the manor. 

STEWARD, an officer appointed in another's ſtead 
or place, and always taken for a principal officer within 
his juriſdiction. Of theſe there are various kinds, The 

teſt officer under the crown 1s the tord high ſteward 
of England, an office that was anciently the inheritance 
of the earls of Leiceſter, till forfeited by Simon de Mount- 
fort, to king Henry III. But the power of this office is 
ſo very great, that it has not been judged ſafe to truſt it 
any longer in the hands of a ſubject, excepting only pro 
lac vice, occaſionally : as to officiate at a coronation, at 
the arraignment of a nobleman for high-treaſon, or the 
like, During his office, the ſteward bears a white ſtaff in 
his hand; and the trial, &c. ended, he breaks the ſtaff, 
and with it his commiſfion expires, There is likewiſe a 


lord ſteward of the king's houſhold, who is the chief of- | 


ficer of the court, has the care of the king's houſe, and 
authority over all the officers and ſervants of the houſe- 
hold, except ſuch as belong to the chapel, chamber, and 

fable, See the article HousnoLD, | 
There is alſo a ſteward of the Marſhalſea, who has 
judicial authority. And in moſt corporations, and all 
ſes of quality in the kingdom, there is an officer of 
the name and authority of a ſteward, The ſteward of a 
— is he who receives all the victuals from the purſer, 
is to ſee, it well ſtowed in the hold; all things of that 


nature belonging to the ſhip's uſe are in his cuſtody ; he 


looks after the bread, and diſtributes out the ſeveral 
meſſes of victuals in the ſhip ; he hath an apartment for 
himſelf in the hold, which is called the ſteward's room. 
STEWARTIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower conſifts of five 1 oval patent petals, with a 
number of flender filaments, joining towards their 
dale in a cylindric form, and terminated with roundiſh 
incumbent antherz ; the fruit is a dry apple, having five 
od yep, which contain in each an ovate com- 


STIGMA, in botany, the, extreme part of the piſ- 


tillum, or female organ of generation in flowers; it is 
generally covered with a moiſture for breaking the farina 
or male duſt, which it diſſolves, and is ſuppoſed to diſ- 
charge a ſufficient quantity of it to impregnate the ger- 
men below. See the articles Bor ANY, GENERATION, 
PimitLum, K . 85 

STIGMATA, in natural hiſtory, the apertures in 

werent parts of the bodies of inſets, communicating 
with the trachez, or air-veſſels, and ſerving for the office 
of reſpiration. | | 

Nature has given to theſe minute animals a much lar- 
ker number of trachez and bronchia than to us; all the 
wo- winged and four-winged flies, which have a fingle 


. 


ur undivided corcelet, to which their legs are all fixed, 


alſo four ſtigmata in that let h ſide; 
Vel. II Neve in that corcelet, two on each fide ; 


— 


they have them alſo on the rings of their body, but thoſe 
on the corcelet are the moſt conſiderable. Of the four 
on the corcelet, the two ariterior ones are uſually the 
largeſt ; theſe, as well as the poſterior ones; are oblong, 
and placed obliquely to the length of the body. 

be colour of the ſtigmata frequently differs ſrom that 
of the corcelet ; ſome are yellowiſh, others of a coffee- 
colour, or ſome degrees of a fallow-colour, in flies whoſe 
corcelet is brown, black, or blue. 

Flies have, beſide theſe, ſeveral ſtigmata alſo in the 
rings of their bodies, perhaps in every one of them : theſe 
ſtigmata are not like thoſe of the corcelet, but are round, 
uſually a little eminent above the reſt of the ſurface, and 
reſembling a pin's head. 

STIL ös Gain, in the colour-trade; the name of a 
compoſition uſed for painting in oil or water, and is made 
by a decoction of the lycium or avignon-berry in allum- 
water, which is mixed with writing into a paſte, and 
formed into twiſted ſticks. 


It ought to be choſen of a fine . very fine, | 


tender, and friable, and free from dirt. 

STILE, Stilus. See the article STYLE; 

STILLATITIOUS Oits, ſuch as are produced by 
diſtillation, in oppoſition to thoſe got by infulion, ex- 
preſſion, &c. 

STILL BotToms, in the diſtillery, a name given 
by the traders to what remains in the ſtill after the work- 
ing the waſh into low wines. 

heſe bottoms are procured in the greateſt quantity 
from the mialt-waſh, and are of ſo much value to the 
diſtiller, in the fattening of hogs, &c. that he often 
finds them one of the moſt valuable articles of the buſi- 
neſs. They might alſo, as Dr. Shaw obſerves, be put 
to other uſes, ſuch as the affording a large proportion of 
acid ſpirit and oil, a fuel and a fixed falt, and with ſome 
addreſs and good management, a vinegar and tarter. An- 
other advantageous uſe, is the adding them to the next 
brewing of the malt for more ſpirit : the icicreaſe of the 
produce from this is more than is eaſily conceived, 

STIMULATING, Stimulans, a property in angular 


or ſharp bodies, whereby they vellicate, and cauſe vibra- 


tions and inflections of the fibres of the nerves, and a 
greater derivation of nervous fluid into the part affected. 

Stimulants produce pain, heat, redneſs. They may be 
reduced to violent penetrating depilatories, gentle ſina- 
piſms, veſicatories, and cauſtics. | 

STING, Aculeus, an apparatus in the body of certain 
inſets in form of a little ſpear ; ſerving them as a wea- 
pon of offence, 5 

The ſting of a bee, or waſp, is a curious piece of me- 
chaniſm ; it conſiſts of a hollow tube, at the root where- 
of is a bag full of a thay penetrating juice, which, in 
ſinging, is injected into the wound through the tube. 

ichn the tube, Mr. Derham has obſerved, there lie 
two ſmall ſharp-bearded ſpears: in the ſting of a waſp 
he told eight beards on the ſide of each other, like the 
beards of fiſh hooks. 

One of theſe ſpears in the ſting ot ſheath lies with its 
point a little before the other ; to be ready, as ſhould ſeem, 
to be firſt darted into the fleſh : which once fixed, by 
means of its foremoſt beard, the other then ſtrikes in too 
and ſo they alternately pierce deeper and deeper their 
beards, taking more and more hold in the fleſh : after 
which the ſheath or ſting follows, to wavky” the poiſon 
into the wound; which, that it may pierce the better, is 
drawn into a point with a ſmall ſlit below that point for 
the two ſpears to come out at. 

By means of theſe beards it is, that the animal is forced 
to leave its ſting behind it, when diſturbed, before it can 
have time to withdraw the ſpears into their ſcabbard. 

STIPULATION, in the civil law, the act of ſtipu- 
lating, that is, of treating and concluding terms and 
conditions to be inſerted in a contract. 

Stipulations were arciently 
abundance of ceremonies; the firſt whereof was, that one 


party ſhould interrogate, and the othet anſwer, to give 


his conſent and oblige himſelf. 


STOCK, the trunk or body of a fruit-ttee, Into. 


which the graft or bud is inſerted. 
All ſtocks for fruit-trees ſhould be raiſed from the 


| kernels or ſtones of the mr Ky ſuckers (though fome 


people 
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people uſe them) beſides being hardly ever well rodted, 
are very apt to produce quantities of other ſuckers, 
which weaken the trees exceedingly, and become very 
troubleſome in the borders and walks of a garden. The 
beit way therefore is to ſow a few ſtones and kernels 
annually, or at leaſt every other year, for a conſtant 
ſupply. Both theſe ſorts of ſeeds are beſt when their 
fruit has been ſuffered to hang upon the tree till it drops 
through ripeneſs, and is afterwards permitted to begin to 
rot : dut they muſt be carefully taken out before that 
rottenneſs can affect them. They ſhould then be well 
cleared from the pulp, and the jargeſt, plumpeſt, and 
heavieſt, ſhould be ſelected, and carefully laid up in dry 
ſand, in a place where neither vermin nor A 1 can 
come to them; for the latter would ſpoil their growth 
by rendering them mouldy, and the former, particularly 
rats and mice, are ſo very fond of the kernels of apples 
aid pears, that they will even ſcratch them up after 
they ate ſown, and then devour them. Traps ſhould 
therefore be ſet in the ſeminary, to catch thoſe miſchie- 
vous animals. EEE 
Layers, flips, and cuttings, when they have taken 
good root, make, far better ſtocks for graſting on than 
any ſuckers; but ſtill they are much inferior to thoſe 
which are raiſed from ſeeds, | | 
The beſt ftocks for each ſort of fruit are the following. 
For apples, which muſt always be grafted upon a free 
ſtock, that is to ſay, upon a ſtock of their own kind, for 
they will not take upon that of any other fruit, the forts 
moſt generally uſed are, 1. The crab ſtock, as it is 
commonly termed ; 2. The Dutch creeper ;* 3. The 
paradiſe ſtock ; and, 4. The codlin ſtock. 0 
The firſt of theſe, called likewiſe free ſtocks, are 
vſually raifed from the kernels of all ſorts of apples taken 
indiſcriminately from the cyder-preſs; ' and as all the 
trees of this ſpecies are, without diſtinction, termed crabs 
before they are grafted, theſe are called by the general 


name of ciab ſtocks: but the beſt, particularly for ſuch 


apple-trees as are intended for ſtandards, are raiſed ft 
the kernels of real wildings, or crabs, which have been 
preſſed for verjuice ; for theſe are always cleaner, freer 
from canker, more durable, and leſs Iuxuriant in their 
rowih than any that ate raiſed from the kernels of 
Anke and ſweeter apples. They alſo produce the firmeſt, 
moſt juicy, and beſt taſted fruit, as well as the fitteſt for 
keeping, and will preſerve the forts grafted upon them 
in their true ſize, colour and flavour, far better than an 
of the other ſorts of free ſtocks. * Theſe laſt will, indeed, 
produce larger fruit; but it will not be ſo well taſted, 
or keep near ſo long. For winter apples in particular, 
the true crab ſtock is incompatably the beſt. In ſhort, 
it is remarkable with this, as it is with all other fruits, 


that, the ſourer the ſtock is, the better ity produce 
will be, 1 455 
The ſecond ſort of ſtocks for apples, called the Dutch 
paradiſe apple, Dutch ſtock, or Dutch creeper, is gene- 
rally preferred for eſpaliers, or dwarfs, becauſe it is eafily 
kept within the compaſs uſually allotted to thoſe trees, 
without ſtinting the graft too muc V does it decay, 
or canker, near fo [ak as the third ſort, A 
called the dwarf paradiſe apple, which is now raiſed 
only for very ſmall gardens, or for the curioſity of 
ſetting an apple-tree upon the table with its fruit upon 
it, which never is at all numerous. ie g ve 
Codlin ſtocks are uſed by 6 order to ſtint the 
growth of their grafts : but as they never produce firm 
or laſting fruit, they ſhould be abſolutely rejected, at 
leaſt for all wigter apples, and eſpecially if they have 
been propagated by uckers, as is the common way. 
Even the codlin tree itſelf is ſo much improved by being 
grafted upon a crab ſtock, that it becomes much more 
durable than it would otherwiſe be, ceaſes to put out 
ſuckers, and produces fixmer and tarter e 
which is alſo much fitter to keep. 4 
November and December are proper times for ſowin 
the kernels of apples in dry ground; but where the fol 
is wet, it is beſt to wait till February. The moſt re- 
gular and moſt convenient way of ſowing them, in order 
to facilitate the taking of the plants, is to drop them, 


but not too cloſe together, in little channels opened 


acroſs the bed, (which, it is taken for granted, has been 
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of October. But for all ſorts 
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well dug, raked, and properl ared as | 
reed) and then to cover che with aband dur on 
deep of the ſame mould. The plants will come >a 
the ſpring, when they muſt be carefully weedeg . _ 
if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, it will be right to w_ 
them twice or thrice a week. The weeding of the 8 
muſt be continued during the whole ſummer, left "a8 
ſhould be choaked, or ſtinted in their growth; and 
they thrive well, they will be fit to tranſplant 1250 ro 
nurſery the next October; at which time the gro 4 
that is to receive them ſhould be dug again thor, hl 
and carefully cleared from all weeds, n 
"The beſt ſtocks for all ſorts of firm winter pears 
raifed from the kernels of the fruit of which per; " 
been made, or from the ſeeds of ſome of the Nero N 
and quickeſt growing penny gears, ſuch as the % , 
thigh, and the Windfor. Theſe kernels, if Thiel 
ore directed for apples, and afterwards fown, in the 
ſame manner, early in the fpring, will come up in about 
ſix weeks; and if the plants thus produced are he 
clear from weeds, they will be ſtrong enough to remove 
from the ſeed· bed into the nurſery in the enſuing month 
{ er. of ſoft melting x 
which are in general the ſummer and autumn Fa. 
quince ſtocks are preferred, eſpecially for a ſtrong ſoil. 
or for ſuch trees as are deſigned he dwarfs or walls; 
becauſe the lIuxuriancy of their growth is checked by 
theſe ſtocks, and their ſhoots are more eaſily kept within 
due compaſs, than they can be when le upon free 
ſtocks. They muſt not, however, be uſed indifferently 
for all ſorts of pears ; firſt, becauſe there are ſome which 
will not thrive upon them, but will decay in two oc 
three years, or at moſt but juſt keep alive; and ſecondly, 


, moſt of the ſorts of hard, or winter pears, are rendered 


ſtony by being grafted on a quince lock : , beſides which 
it is to be obſerved, that no ſort of * pear will do u 

uince ſtocks in very dry and gravelly ground. Thee 
ſocks ate often propagated from ſuckers, which may be 
obtained in great quantities, by cutting down an old 
quince tree; but, for the reaſons before affianed, the 
are not near ſo good as thoſe which are raid from we 
rooted layers or cuttings. | db, 

The white thorn was formerly uſed as a ſtock to praft 
pears on; but it is now almoſt totally laid aſide for that 
purpoſe, becauſe it never keeps pace it its growth with 
the fruit (faſted or budded upon it; and alſo becauſe the 
fruit which it produces is generally drier, and more apt 
to be ſtony, than that which grows upon pear ſtocks, 

Cherries'do beſt when grafted upon ſtocks raifed from. 


the ſtones of the common, black, or wild red cherry, 


both of which are ſtrong growers, produce clean ſtocks, 
and are more laſting than, any of the garden, kinds, 
Theſe tones, collected from the ripeſt and almoſt rotten 
fruit, may be ſown in the autumn in a bed of light 
earth; or they may be kept in ſand till the ſpring, and. 
be ſown then, The, plants produced by them mult be 
kept carefully clear, from wht, and watered from time 
to time in dry weather, as before directed. T ©y thould 
remain in the ſeed: bed zill the ſecond autumn after ſow- 
ing, and Will then be fit to tranſplant into the n. 7 
in Otober, Stocks of the, Cod ld, 4c abe Morelo 
cherry, likewiſe raiſed from, the ſtones, hape alſo deen 
uſed with ſucceſs, to render the trees more. fruitful and 
leſs luxuriant in their growth ; for in theſe laſt reſpeds 
they have nearly the ſame effect upon cherries, as the 
paradiſe ſtock has upon apple. 
Flums will not do upon any but plum ſocks, the belt 
of which ate raiſed from ſtones of the freeſt growing 
ſorts, ſuch as the muſcle, the white pear-plum, &c. 
Theſe tones ſhould be ſet in autumn, about three. inches 
deep and four inches aſunder, in a bed of light ay 
earth, which it will be right to cover in the winter wit 
a little dry ſtraw, or haulm, to protect them from the 
froſt ; for that would deſtroy them, if it were da pene- 
trate deep into the ground. Their plants will come up 
the next ſpring, when the covering of Jitter ſhould be 
carefully removed; and if they ate watered ſpa” ingly 
now and then in the ſpring and ſummer,, and kept con- 
ſtantly clear from weeds, they will be fit to remove from. 
the ſeminary into the nurſery in the then enſuing ſpring» 
or, which is more eligible, in the following autuma. Ay 
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All the late, or autumn peaches, which are the hard 
and all nectarines and apricots, ſucceed beſt upon 
* of the muſcle, or of the white pear - plum, raiſed 
ſro tone z though any of the large growing plums, 
ww er white or red, will afford very good flocks for 
e fruits. Some recommend almond and apricot 
w_ for the early, or ſummer peaches (commonly 
— uiſhed by the appellation of melting peaches) 
6 8 vil not grow upon plum ſtocks : but the almond 
7 are ſo tender in their roots, ſo apt to ſhoot too 
ar in the ſpring, and of ſo ſhort duration, that the 
ln is deſervedly given, for theſe kinds, to the 
ares ſtock, upon whic they will take perfectly well, 
0 -hout being near ſo ſubject to blight, as upon the 
ond. Theſe ſtocks are raiſed and managed in the 
5 manner as thoſe of the plum. They are particu- 
luly proper for all ſorts of peaches which are planted in 
pul ſoil ; becauſe the peach ſeldom does well in ſuch 
A if it be grafted on any other ſtock; but the 
tricot will thrive there exceedingly. For this reaſon, 
+ common practice of the nurſery gardeners is, to bud 
the plum- Mocks either with apricots, or ſome free grow- 
ing peach, and after theſe have grown a year, they bud 
— tender ſorts of peaches upon their ſhoots; by which 
means many ſorts Farne. well, which would ſcarcely 
keep alive in the common way. The gardeners term 
theſe double worked peaches. 

The ſtones of peaches are not worth ſetting for ſtocks 
to inoculate, unleſs it ſhould be for almonds ; becauſe 
the plants which they produce are of a ſpungy nature, 
and will neither laſt nor bear 9 They 
may indeed produce ſome new forts of peaches, if they 
ze neither budded nor 8 (for all the varieties of 
fruits have been originally obtained from their ſeeds) ; 
and theſe may. be better ſuited to our climate than ſuch 
25 are brought from warmer countries: but ſo few fruits 
raiſed in this manner prove better than thoſe from which 
the ſeeds were taken, that they ſeldom make amends for 
the trouble of rearing them. | 

STock-G1LLIFLOWERS, among gardeners, the name 
of a well known flower, and of which there are many 
beautiful ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the ten- 
weeks ftock, the queen-ſtock, and the Brumpton-ſtock. 
There are four varieties of the former, producing white, 
red, purple, and ſtriped flowers; theſe with double 
flowers are moſt efleemed, though the ſimple flowered 
ſocks mult be obſerved ; for it is from them the ſeeds 
xe produced by which the double ones are obtained. 
The ſingle flowers of all the ſorts are tetrapetalous and 
cruciſorm, and the fruit is a long compreſſed pod, with 
two cells, which contain a number of compreſſed ſeeds, 
having membranaceous margins. The ten-weeks ſtock 
ſeed ſhould be ſown in February for the firſt crop, but 
will require a little heat to forward them, and in April 
the plants may. be removed to where they are intended 
to remain ; the ſecond crop ſhould be ſown in the latter 
end of March, in the places where they are deſigned to 
blow: this ſort flowers the ſame year. The queen-ſtock 
produces its flowers in May and June the ſecond year 
after ſowing z this ſort ſhould be ſown in March, and 
afterwards tranſplanted. into beds, at about fix or ſeven 
inches aſunder, and in Auguſt may be removed to where 
they are intended to flower. The Brumpton-ftock is an 
exceeding fine flower when blown in perfection, but is 
rey apt to be deſtroyed in ſevere winters, unleſs pro- 
perl) 


April, chough it may not be amiſs to ſow ſome of the 
ſeed in March, The white and purple ſtocks may be 
managed in the ſame manner as the queen-ftock, 

The beſt. method to obtain double flowers from any 
of the ſorts is, not to ſow the ſeed until it is two years 
old, or, if it will vegetate at three years, there will be 
the greater chance, | 
0 the ſtocks, botaniſts join the wall-flower, which 
ue called by one general name, cheiranthus. 

: Irock-Jonmton. the art or myftery of trafficking 
in the public ſtocks or funds, If ſtock- jobbers make 
ny contract for the ſale of ſtock, when they are not 
itually poſſeſſed of, or intitled to the ſame, thoſe con- 
dad will be deemed void. Likewiſe the parties fo 
Freeing to ſell, are liable to a penalty of five hundred 


protected. The ſeaſon for ſowing this ſort is in 


| pounds, The time of tendering flock fold, is held td 
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be the laſt hour of the day on which it was to be tran(- 
ferred, and then an actual transfer is not neceſlary; 
unleſs the perſon to whom it ought to be made be at 
the place and time ready to receive the ſame. 

SToCK-FisH, or Stock Fiſch, in commerce, a kind ot 
dried falted fiſh, of a greyiſh aſh colour, and the belly 
ſomewhat whiter, being only cod-fiſh cured in a parti- 
cular manner, which makes it neceſlary to beat it with 
ſticks before it is fit for dreſſing. 

STOCEING, that part of the cloathing of the leg 
and foot which immediately covers theit nudity, ant 
ſcreens them from the cold, &c. Anciently, the on! 
ſtockings in uſe were made of cloth, or of milled Kaffe 
ſewed together ; but ſince the invention of knitting and 
weaving ſtockings of filk, wool, cotton, thread, &c. 
the uſe of cloth ſtockings is quite out of doors, The 
modern ſtockings, whether woven or knit, are a kind 
of plexuſes, formed of an infinite number of little knots 
called ſtitches; loops; or meſhes, Intermingled in one 
another, 

Knit ſtockings are wrought with needles made of 
poliſhed iron or bra(s wire, which Interweave the threads, 
and form the meſhes the ſtockings conſiſt of. This 
operation is called knitting, the invention whereof is 
commonly attributed to the Scots, becauſe the firſt 
works of this kind came from thence. It is added, 
that it was on this account that the company of ſtock- 
ing-knitters eſtabliſhed at Paris in 1827, took for their 
patron St. Fiacre, who is ſaid to be the ſon of a king of 
Scotland, Woven ſtockings are ordinarily very fine ; 
they are manufactured on a frame, or machine of po- 
liſhed iron, the ructure and apparatus whereof is ex- 
ceedingly ingenious. 

The Eng iſh and French have greatly conteſted the 
honour of the invention of the ſtocking-loom ; but we 
are aſſured, whatever pretehſions the French claim to 
this invention, that the ſame was certainly deviſed by 
William Lee, of St. Jo llege, Cambridge, in the 
year 1589, though it is true, that he firſt made it public 
in France, after Lien of ſucceſs in his own country, 

STOCKS, among ſhip-carpenters,. a frame of tim- 
ber, and great poſts made aſhore, to build pinnaces, 
ketches, boats, and ſuch ſmall craft, and ſometimes 
ſmall frigates, Hence we fay, a ſhip is on the ſtocks, 
when ſhe is building. | 

STOEBE, in 3 a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower is compoſed of a cl 4 of monoperalous her- 
maphrodite corollulæ, which are divided into five ſeg- 
ments at the limb, and contzined in one common, 
roundiſh, imbricated cup; there is no pericarpium, but 
the ſceds, which are oblong and crowned with a long 
feathery down, are contained in the cup. 

STOECHAS, in botany, 3 name for a 
kind of lavender, now comprehended by Linnæus 
among the lavenders, See the article Lavanouta. | 

STOICS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, the follow- 
ers of Zeno, thus called from the Greek Fox, which 
ſignifies a porch or portico, in regard Zeno uſed to 
teach under a portico, or piazza. It was the common 
fault of the Stoics to introduce abundance of ſubtilty 
and dryneſs into their diſputations, either by word of 
mouth, or in writing. They ſeemed as carefully to 
avoid all beauty of ale, as depravity of morals. Chry- 
ſippus, who was one of the Stoics, did no great honour 
to his ſet, and could only diſgrace it. He believed the 
gods periſhable, and maintained, that op would actu- 
ally periſh in the general conflagration. He allowed the 
moſt notorious and moſt abominable inceſts, and ad- 
mitted the community of wives among ſages, 

To the praiſe of the Stoics, in general, it muſt, how- 
ever, be confeſſed, that, leſs intent than other philoſo- 
phers upon frivolous, and often dangerous ſpeculations, 
they devoted their ſtudies to the py up of thoſe great 
principles of morality which are the firmeſt ſupports of 
ſociety ; but the dryneſs and ſtiffneſs that prevailed in 
their writings, as well as in their manners, diſguſted 
moſt of their readers, and abundantly leſſened their 
utility, 

Reno's chief followers, among the Greeks, were Lu- 


cippus, Cleanthus, Chryſippus, Diogenes Babylon'us, 


Antipater, 
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Antipater, Panætius, Poſſidonius, and Epictetus. Among 
the Romans, Cato, Varro, Cicero, Seneca, the emperor 
Antoninus, &c. | 4 

he Stoics cultivated logic, phyſics, metaphyſics, &e. 
but eſpecially ethics. The principal of their dogmata of 
the former kinds, are, that there are certain catalepſias, 
or comprehenfions, called alfo zwa; uaa;, innate ideas, or 
principles naturally found in the mind: that God is the 
ſeminal cauſe of the univerſe; and, with the Platoniſts, 
that the world is an animal, by reaſon of God's inhabit- 
ing and informing every part thereof : that nature is an 
artificial fire, tending to generation: and that the world 
is at laſt to be deſtroyed by a conflagration. 

As for the morality of Go Stoics, it was couched much 
in paradoxes; as, that a wiſe man is void of all paſſions, 
or perturbation of mind; that pain is no real evil, but 
that a wiſe man is always happy in the midſt of torture, 
is always the ſame, and is always joyful; that there 
is none elſe free; that none elſe ought to be eſteemed 
king, magiſtrate, poet, or philoſopher ; that all wiſe men 
are great men; that they are the only friends or lovers; 
that nothing can happen to them beyond their expecta- 
tions; that all virtues are inſenſibly connected together; 
that all good things are equal, and equally to be deſired; 
that goodneſs admits of no increaſe or diminution. 

They own but one God, whom they, however, call 
by various names,. as Fate, Jupiter, &c. by which they 
did not mean various things, but various powers and re- 
lations of the ſame thing. Providence they expreſſed 
under the name Fate, which Chryſippus defines to be a 
natural ſeries,, or compoſition of hides mutually follow- 
ing each other, by an immutable nexus, or tie, fixed 
from all eternity. They held the immortality of the ſoul. 

STOLE, Stola, a ſacerdotal ornament worn by the 
Romiſh pariſh-prieſts, over their ſurplice, as a mark of 
ſuperiority in their reſpective churches ; and by other 
prieſts, over the alb, at celebrating of maſs, in which 
caſe it goes acroſs: the ſtomach; and deacons,, over 
the left ſhoulder, ſcarf-wife ; when the prieſt reads the 

ſpel for * he lays the bottom of his ſtole on his 
Rot The ftole is a broad ſwath, or flip of tuff hang- 
ing from the neck to the feet, with three crofles thereon, 
The biſhops anciently pretended, that the parifh-prieſts 
were never to appear before them, but in their ſtole. In 
Flanders and Italy, they always preach in ſtoles: it is 
ſuppoſed to be a repreſentation of the extremities of the 
long robe, worn by the high-prieſt of the Jews. 

room of the froth, the eldeſt gentleman of his 
majeſty's bed-chamber, whoſe office and honour it is to 
preſent and put on his majeſty's firſt garment, or ſhirt, 
every morning, and to order the things in the chamber. 
See the article BED-CHamBeR | | l 

Order ef the STOLE, an order of knights inſtituted by 
the kings of Arragon. 

Another military order, at Venice, is called the order 
of the golden ſtole; thus called from a golden ſtole, 


which thoſe knights wore over their ſhovlder, reaching | 


to the knee, both before and behind, a palm and half 


broad, None are raiſed to this order but patricians, or | 


noble Venetians. It is uncertain when either of theſe 
orders was inſtituted. 


membraneous, organical part of an animal, deſtined to 


receive the food, after deglutition, and convert it into | 


chyle. 

It lies immediately under the midriff, the liver covers a 
part of its right ſide, the ſpleen touches it on the left, and 
the colon at its bottom, to which alfo the cawl is tied. 
Its figure reſembles a bag- pipe, being long, large, wide, 
and pretty round at the bottom, but ſhorter and leſs con- 
vex on its upper part, where it has two orifices, one at 
each end, which are ſomewhat higher than the middle 
between them. The left orifice is called xagha, to which 
the ceſophagus is joined. By this orifice the aliments enter 
the ſtomach, where being digeſted, they aſcend obliquely 
to the pylorus, or right 22 which is united to the 
firſt of the inteſtines. At this orifice the tunicles of the 
ſtomach are much thicker than they are any where elfe, 
and the inmoſt has a thick and ſtrong duplicature, in 
form of a ring, which ſerves as a valve to the pylorus, 
when it contracts and ſhuts, The ſtomach is compoſed 
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of four membranes or coats. The firſt and inmoſt js . 2. 
of ſhort fibres, which ſtand perpendicularly U _ 
fibres of the next coat : they are to be ſeen plainly e the 
the pylorus. When the ftomact is diſtended with ue. 
theſe fibres become thick and ſhort, Whig * 
deavour to reſtore themſelves by their natural elaſt wy 
= contract the cavity of the ſtomach for * 


the att". 
and expulſion of the aliments, rition 


This coat 

| full of plaits and — 
and chiefly about the pylorus : theſe plaits retard 0 
, that it run not out of che ſtomach before * 

ciently digeſted. In this coat there are, alfo, 2 g. 

number of ſmall glands, which ſeparate a licuef ms 
beſmears all the cavities of the ftomachy, and helps the 
concoction of the aliments ; therefore, this coat Lade 
tunica glanduloſa. The ſecond is much finer and thinner - 
it is altogether nervous; it is of an. exquiſite ſenſe and 
is called nervoſa. The third is muſcular, being made of 
ſtraight and circular figures; the ſtraight run upon the 
upper part of the ftomach, between its ſuperior and in. 
ferior orifices ; and the circular run obliquely from the 
upper part of the ſtomach to the bottom, Of theſe, the 
innermoſt deſcend towards the right fide, and the outer. 
moſt towards the left; fo that by their action both end: 
of the ſtomach are drawn towards its middle, and the 
whole is equally contracted; by their contraction and 
continual motion, the attrition and digeffion of the ali. 
ments is in a great meaſure performed. The fourth 
tunicle is common, it comes from the peritonzum. The 
ſtomach ſends veins to the porta, viz. the gaſtrica, pylo- 
rica; and vas breve, and branches to the gaſtro-epiplois 
dextra and ſiniſtra, which are accompanied with branches 
of the arteria cæliaca, all which lie immediately under 
the fourth coat of the ſtomach, The eight pair of 
nerves, or par vagum, give two conſiderable branches to 
the ſtomach, which, deſcending by the ſides of the gullet, 
divide each into two branches, the external and interna). 
The two external branches unite in one, and the inter- 
nal do ſo hkewiſe ; both which piercing the midriff, form, 
by a great number of ſmall twigs, upon the upper orifice 
of the ſtomach and plexus, and then the internal branch 
ſpreads itſelf down to the bottom of the ſtomach; and the 
external branch ſpreads itſelf upon the inſide about the 
upper orifice of the ſtomach. 

STOMACHIC, in pharmacy, medicines that ſtreng- 
then the ſtomach, and promote digeſtion, &c.. See the 
article D1@ESTION. | 

Stomachic corroborants are ſuch as ſtrengthen the tone 
of the ftomachic and inteſtines, among which are carmi- 
natives, as the roots of galangals, red gentian, zedoary, 
pimpinella, calamus aromaticus, and arum. Of barks 
and rinds, thoſe of canella alba, ſaſſafras, citron, Seville 
and China oranges, &c. Of ſpices, pepper, ginger, 
cloves, emnamon, cardamums, and mace, 

Other things of this nature are, among fimples, Reman 


and common chamæmile, wormwood, with the ſpirit of 


ſalt and ſweet nitre. . 
Among compounds, are the ſal volatile ſylvii, the ſto- 


machie elixir, the eſſence of orange · peel with ſweet ſpirit 
| of nirre, tincture of tartar, oils of oranges pre by 
| expreſſion, the com 
STOMACH, Ventriculus, in anatomy, a hollow, 


und eſſence of wormwood, &c. 
ſo applied to the arteries, veins, &c. 


by ſome for all medi- 


STOMACHIC is 
of the ſtomach. *. 
STOMATICA, a term uſed 


| eines uſed in diſorders bf the mouth and fauces. 
STONES, in natural | hiſtory, ate defined to de 
eſſentially compound foſſils, not inflammable, nor ſoluble 


in water or oil, not at all ductile; found in contin 


ſtrata, or beds, of great extent; formed either of a con- 


geries of ſmall particles, in fome degree reſembling (anc 


and lodged in a ſmoother cementitious matter, and the 
gritt or ſand-like particles, running together into o, 
ooth maſs ;- or, finally, of granules cobering by e. | 
m; o 


eompoſed of chryſtal or ſpar, uſuzHy debaſed by earth, | 


tat, without any cementitious matter ameng 


and often mixed with talc, and other extranecds 


particles. 


Of this claſs of foſſils there are three orders ; and under 
theſe, eight genera, . 13 
The firſt order comprehends all the coarſe, harſh, and 


| rough ſtanes, of a lax texture, and compoſed of a —_ 
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rit, reſembling ſand in form, and uſually immerſed ina | lodged in the urethra, the pain generally proves exqui- 
cementitious matter, and of little natural brightneſs; |] ſite, but limited to the part, where ſometimes the tone 


_ ſcarce capable of any poliſh, and naturally mouldering || will bulge outwards, and may be felt with the fingers. 

9 away in form of powder from the tools of the workmen, All paroxyſms, in cafe of a confirmed ſtone,” are 

| The genera of this order are two, viz. the ammochiſta and dangerous. An accumulation of ſand in the kidneys or | 
b pſaduria; the former of which conſtitute our grey and || ureters, is leſs dangerous than a formed ſtone. | 

| rough lates, and the latter comprehends moit of the A ſtone in the kidneys is of worſe conſequence than in | 
a tones uſed in building, particularly Portland ſtone. the ureters, and more or leſs ſo in proportion to its big- | 
h The ſecond order conſiſts of flones moderately fine, of || neſs, The largelt ſtone, naturally capable of paſſing the 

, a more compact and even texture, ſcarce diſtinguiſhable || urethra in men, is ſuppoſed to be about the ſize of a ſmall | 
0 conſtruction, and affording no ſand-like particles to the || hazle-nut; but in women, one conſiderably larger may . 
e view ; of ſome natural brightneſs, capable of a tolerable || paſy the meatus urinarius, When both kiduies, or both | 
at liſh, and flying off from the tools of the workmen in ureters, are affected, it 1s ſo much the more dangerous, | | 
at form of ſmall chips. eſpecially if attended with ſharp pain, exulceration, in- | 
ba The third order conſiſts of ſtones of a very fine ſub- || Aammation, want of fleep, loſs of ſtrength, a fever, ſup- 1? 
ed ſtance and elegant firuQure, naturally of a great bright- || preffion of urine, &c. When the ſymptoms continue 1 
7 neſs, and capable of an elegant poliſh : compoſed of gra- many days without intermiſſion, the caſe is deſperate | 
id nules of various ſhapes and lizes, but utually flattiſh, eſpecially if coldneſs has ſeized the extremities, the pulſe / 
of ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs diſtinct; and, in ſome ticks, and the patient has cold ſwears, &c. When the | 
he 2 running 3 e 3 ker — —.— or N 5 happens in old age, or | | 
Fa ed in any cementitiou ce. gouty conititutions, it eis dihcult. 

he 3 9 and granites. = 4 The ſymptoms of bloody urine, continuing after the 

he STONE, Lithiafis, and Calculus Humanus, in medicine, fit is gone off, prove hard to remove. When the urine 

er- a ſtony or terreſtrial concretion in any of the urinary || is plentifully diſcharged, has its ordinary ſediment, is 

es pallages, which occaſions a difficulty in making water, || turbid, and the ſymptoms decreaſe, it is a ſign the 

he and a pain in the ſmall of the back, or about the os pubis. paroxyſm is going off, If a large ſtone be Jong detained 

nd When this collection is ſo large as to form one or in the urethra, eſpecially if it be rugged, and can neither 

li- more bodies (unable by reaſon of their {:ze to pats through || be propelled backwards or forwards, and there be a total 

th the conduits of urine) they frequently caule great pain, || ſuppreſſion of urine, the caſe uſually proves mortal. 

he ulcers in the parts, and an intire ſuppreſſion of urine; As to the method of cure, it conſiſts in the caſy exclu- 

lo- and, from the part where this obſtructing matter happens || ſion of the ſtone, and the preventing of breeding of others, 

ois to lodge, this diſtemper receives its denomination, as || To this purpoſe, Sydenham recommends bleeding, a 

hey from the kidnies, bladders, ureters, or urethra, poſſet-drink, in which two ounces of marſh-ma!low roots 

der This diſorder, ſays Dr. Shaw, may ſometimes have an || have been boiled, and an emollient clyſter; after which, 

of hereditary cauſe ;. that is, the urinary paſſages may be || he adviſes a pretty large doſe of an opiate : that is, about 
to naturally ſtraighter than they ought to be; or the con- || twenty-five drops of the Thebaic tincture, or fifteen grains 
let, ſtitution may be naturally diſpoſed to generate a ſtony || of the ſaponaceous pills. And Huxham tells us, that 
nal. matter; an obſtructed perſpiration, and a cold or moitt || nothing is ſo efficacious to eaſe the pain, and promote the 
ter. air, may alſo give riſe to it; for by means hereof the || deſcent of the ſtone through the ureters, as a tepid and 
Tm, more heavy particles of the animal fluids will be detained || emollient bath. 
fice in the body. SNP . . STONE, alſo _—— a certain Joon or weight of 
nch Another occaſion of this diſtemper may be the uſe o ſome commodities. ee the article Wergnur. 

the ſuch waters, as by running through various ſtrata of the A ſtone of beef, at London, is the quantity of eight 

the earth, are impregnated with ſtony particles. There are pounds ; in Herefordſhire, twelve pounds; in the north, 

ſome wines too, and other liquors, which being either || fixteen pounds, 

. foul or not ſufficiently fined down, or abounding in A ſtone of wool (according to the ſtatute of the 


tartar, or other terreſtrial corpuſcles, may lay the founda- 11th of Hen. VII.) is to weigh fourteen pounds; yet in 
tion for the ſtone. Again, in perſons ſubject to the || ſome places it is more, in others leſs; as in Gloucefterſhire, 
aſthma or gout, who have a weak digeſtion, viſcid chyle, || fifteen pounds; in Herefordſhire, twelve pounds, ; 


mi- and ſtony concretions in the joints, there are maniieſt A (tone, among horſe- courſers, is the weight of four- | 
ary, ſeeds of this diſtemper. In ſhort, whatever can bring || teen pounds. | 
arks on an accumulation of earthy particles in the urinary STONE-CRoP, in botany, a ſpecies of ſedum. See {| 
ville paſſages, whether by obſtructing or leſſening the capacity the article Stpun. | | f 
ger, of the canals, or by immediately or remotely producing STONEHENGE, in antiquity, a famed pile or 1 
the ſubſtance itſelf, will cauſe gravel, and in time the || monument of huge ſtones on Salifbury plain, ſix miles 14 
man ſtone. diſtant from that city. | 


The ſymptoms of the gravel or ſtone are, frequently, It conſiſts of the remains of four ranks of rough ſtones, 
a nauſea and vomiting, with a numbneſs down the leg || ranged one within another, ſome of them, eſpecially in 
and thigh of the party affected; a pain fixed or moveable, || the outermoſt and third rank, twenty feet high, and ſeven 
great or leſs, in proportion to the bulk of impactcd || broad; tuſtaining others laid acroſs their heads and 
matter felt generally about the region of the loins, os || faſtened by mortiſes: ſo that the whole muſt have an- 
pubis, and parts adjacent. This pain is very acute, and || ciently hung together, 
amoit continual, when the gravel or ſtone remains at the Antiquaries are now pretty well agreed that it was a 
head of the ureters; but begins to leſſen, as it is pro- Britiſh temple; and Dr. Langwith thinks it might eaſily 
truded forwards, Sometimes, when the ſtone is angular, || be made probable, at leaſt, that it was dedicated to the 
or continues long fixed, the urine is bloody; and, gene- ſun and moon. Inigo Jones has given a fine ſcheme of 
ally in nephritic obſtructions, it is thin, and made in a || the work, and ſtrives hard to perſuade the world that it 
[mall quantity, eſpecially at the beginning of the fit. || was Roman: but Dr. Langwith, who took his meaſures 


ometimes there happens a total ſuppreſſion of it, in || on the ſpot, aſſures us he could by no means reconcile 
which caſe both the ureters may be obſtructed, 


r 
r — 


— 


— —- — — — — S 


n 
—— — 


"1 them with that ſcheme. | 
oY | When the obſtructed matter is forced into the bladder, STONY LAN ps, in agriculture, ſuch as are fond of iT 
ot me urine is turbid, and comes away plentifully; and || flints, pebbles, or ſmall fragments of free-ſtone. 
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tere appears in it much ſand, and ſometimes ſmall ſtones; Theſe lands, in many places, yield good crops; and 
which when angular, are ſeldom voided without much || the general rule is, that, in cold and {tiff lands, the 
pan; and when the paroxyſm is violent, and of long || ſtones ſhould be cFefully removed; but, in light and dry 
dontinuance, there ſometimes happens an entire ſup- || lands, it will be advantageous to leave them. However, 
preffon of ſtool, ſo far, that cathartics loſe their force; they always fallow theſe lands every other year, unleſs 
end lometimes too, though rarely, the terreſtrial matter is || they fow them with lentils; and when they are quite 
*polited in ſuch parts where the canals are lax and the || worn out, they lay them down for clover or rey-grals. 

urculation languid, ſo as at the ſame time to occaſion, STOOMING Mine, is the putting bags of herbs, 
both an arthritic and nephritic fit. When a ſtone is or other ingredients, into it. Sree 


You, Il, No. 89. 6 C STOP; 


STOP, in che manege, is a pauſe, or diſcontinuance 
of a horſe's motion. 

STOPS, or points, in grammer, 
Polis and PUNCTUATION, 

STOPPER, in a ſhip, a piece of cable-laid rope, 
having a wale-knot at one end, with a laniard faſtened 
to it ; and the other end is ſpliced round a thimble in the 
ring-bolts upon deck, and at the bits: its uſe is to ſtop 
the cable, that it may not run out two faſt; in order to 
which, they make turns with the laniard about the cable, 
and the wale-knot ſtops it, ſo that it cannot ſlip away 
faſter than is neceſlary. 

STORAYX, or STYRAX, in natural hiſtory and phar- 
macy, a dry and ſolid reſin, of a reddiſh colour, and a 
peculiarly fragrant ſmell, of which there are two kinds, 
the ſtyrax calamita, or ſtyrax in tears, and the ſtyrax 
vulgaris, whereof the former is by far the purer and finer 
kind, imported in ſmall looſe granules, or elſe in large 
maſſes compoſed of ſuch granules : it antiently uſed to be 
packed up in reeds, for the more ſecure carriage ; whence 
the name. The common ſtorax is likewiſe a fine and 

ure reſin, though leſs ſo than the former; and is 
3 to us in large lumps, not formed of granules, 
but of one uniform conſiſtence. 

Theſe are the two genuine kinds of ſtorax; but nei- 
ther of them is that met with in our ſhops, which is a 
kind of ſaw-duſt connected into lumps, by juſt ſo much 
of the ſtorax- reſin as will make the other matters hang 
together. This is what our apothecaries uſe, under the 
name of ſtorax ; but it is adviſeable, to ſtrain carefully 
. pure reſin from the filth, and uſe no part of the 

tter. 

The two genuine kinds of ſtorax, which ought always 
to be uſed where they can be had, differ —— in this; 
that the granulated ſtorax flows naturally from the ſtyrax 
tree, and the common kind is obtained from the ſame 
tree, by inciſion. : 

Storax is brought to us from Syria, and the Eaſt Indies ; 
and ought to be choſen pure, very fragrant, aud of an 
acrid taſte, It is much recommended as a detergent and 
balſamic, in diſorders of the breaſt : it is alſo eſteemed a 
cordial, and is recommended in vertigoes, and other diſ- 
orders of the head and nerves, 

Liquid STORAX, in pharmacy, is a drug very diffe- 
rent from the reſin above deſcribed ; being a reſinous 
Juice, of the conſiſtence of Venice-turpentine, or thicker : 
it is,, when clean, pellucid, of a browniſh colour, with a 
eaſt ſometimes of reddiſh, and ſometimes df greyiſh in it. 
Its ſmell is ſomewhat like that of common ftorax, on! 
much ſtronger, and even diſagreeable: its taſte is an 
aromatic, and ſomewhat bitteriſh; and it is oily, or 
unctuous. Is ſhould be choſen thin, pellucid, of a clean 
brown colour, and of a very ſtrong ſmell, 

There is another coarſer and very impure kind, not at 
all pellueid, and of a grey or brownilh colour: its ſmell 
is much more languid, and alſo more diſagreeable than 
that of the pure kind; whereof it ſeems to be only the 
dregs, though it is by much the moſt common liquid 
ſtorax in the ſhops. 

Petiver gives the moſt rational account of the origin 
of liquid ſtorax; which, he ſays, is prepared from the 
bark of a tree, called by the Turks roſa mallos, which 
is frequent in the iſland Cobras. The bark of this tree 
being bruiſed and macerated in fea water, is boiled to 
the conſiſtence of birdlime ; they then collect the reſinous 
matter that ſwims on the top; which, being foul, is 
boiled again in ſex water, and ſtrained : what paſſes the 
water is the finer, and what remains in them the coarſer 
liquid ſtorax. He adds, that liquid ſtorax is much eſ- 
teemed in the eaſt, as a perfume. As to its medicinal 
virtues, they are nearly related to thoſe of turpentine ; it 
is preſcribed, internally, as a detergent and diuretic ; and 
externally, to prevent mortifications. 

STOVES, in gardening, are buildings erected for the 
preſervation of tender exotic plants, which will not live 
in theſe northern countries, without artificial warmth in 
winter, Theſe are built in different methods, according 
to the ingenuity of the artiſt, or the different purpoſes 
for which they are intended; but in England they are at 
preſent reducible to two, | 

The firſt is called à dry ſtove, being ſo contrived, that 


See the articles 


the Alues through which the ſmoke paſſes are either car 
ried under the pavement of the floor, or elſe are erecle 
in the back part of the houſe, over each other, and are 
returned fix or eight times the whole length of the ftcy. 


In theſe ſtoves the plants are placed on ſhelves of boards 
laid on a ſcaffold above each other, for the greater advan. 


tage of their ſtanding in fight, and enjoying an eau! 
Cos of light and air. — theſe frog 5 1 
placed the tender ſorts of aloes, cereus's, euphorbiums 
tithymals, and other ſucculent plants, which are impa⸗ 
tient of moiſture in winter; and therefore require, for the 
moſt part, to be kept in a ſeparate ſtove, and not placed 
among trees, or herbaceous plants, which perſpire tree] 
and thereby often cauſe a damp air in the houſe, which 
is imbibed by the ſucculent plants, to their no {ms} 
prejudice, 

heſe ſtoves may be regulated by a thermometer, ſa 
as not to over-heat them, nor to let the plants ſuffer by 
cold; in order to which all ſuch plants, as require nea;| 
the ſame degree of heat, ſhould: be placed by themſelves 
in a ſeparate houſe; for, if in the ſame ſtove there are 
plants placed of many different countries, which require 
as many different heats, by making the houſe wary, 
enough for ſome plants ; others, by having too much 
heat, are drawn and ſpoiled. 

The other ſorts. of ſtoves are commonly called bark 
ſtoves, to diſtinguiſh them from the dry itovcs already 
mentioned. Theſe have a large pit, nearly tbe length of 
the houſe, three feet deep, and fix or ſeven feet wide, ac- 
cording to the breadth of the houſe; which pit is filled 
with freſh tanners bark, to make an hot bed; and in this 
bed the pots of the moiſt tender. exotic trees, and herbace- 
ous plants, are plunged : the heat of this bed being mo- 
derate, the roots of the plants are always kept in action; 
and the moiſture, detained by the. bark, keeps the fibres. 
of their roots in a ductile fate, which, in the dry ſtove, 
where they are placed on ſhelves,. are ſubject to dry too 
faſt, to the great injury of the plants, In theſe ſtoves, if 
they are rightly contrived, may be preſerved the molt ten- 
der exotic trees and plants, which, before the uſe of the 
bark was introduced, were thought impoſſible to be kept 
in England; but, as there is ſome ſkill required in the 
ſtructure of both theſe ſtoves, we ſhall deſcribe them as 
intelligibly as poſſible, particularly the bark ſtove ; by 
which it is hoped every curious perſon will be capable of 
directing his workmen in their ſtructure. - 

The — of this ſtove ſhould be proportioned to 
the number of plants intended to be preſerved, or the par- 
ticular fancy of the owner ; but their length ſhould not 
exceed forty: feet, unleſs there are two fire-places ; and, 
in that caſe, it will be proper to make a partition of glals 
in the middle, and to have two tan-pits, that there may 


be two different heats for plants from different countries, 


for the reaſons before given in the account of dry ſtoves ; 
and to erect a range of ſtoves, they ſhould be all 
built in one, and only divided with glaſs partitions, at 
leaſt the half way towards the front; which will be of 
great advantage to the plants, becauſe they may have the 
air in each diviſion ſhifted by fliding the glaſſes of the par- 
titions, or by opening the > og Hong which ſhould be 
made between each diviſion, for the more eaſy 

from one to the other. 

This ſtove ſhould be raiſed above the level of the 
ground, in proportion to the dryneſs of the place; for, if 
it be built on a moiſt ſituation, the whole ſhould be 
placed upon the top of the ground ; ſo that the brick- 
work in the front muſt be raiſed three feet above the iur- 
face, which is the depth of the bark-bed, whereby none of 
the bark will be in danger of lying in water; but, if the 
ſoil be dry, the brick-work in front need not be moe 
than one foot above-ground, and the pit may be ſ unk two 
feet below the ſurface. Upon the top of this brick - work. 
in front, muſt be laid the plate of timber, into which the 
wood-work of the frame is to be mortiſed ; and the upper 
timber in front muſt be placed four feet aſunder, or ſome- 
what more, which is the proportion of the width of ” 
glaſs doors or ſaſhes : theſe ſhould be about fix feet an 


an half, or ſeven feet long, and placed upright ; but 


from the top of theſe ſhould be ſloping glaſſes, which 
ſhould reach within three feet of the back of the ſtobe, 


where there ſhould be a ſtrong crown piece of timber 
| | placed, 
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wed, in which there ſhould be a grove made for the 
ges to ide into. The wall in the back part of the 
4% hould be at leaſt thirteen inches thick; but eigh- 
* ches is ſtill better; becauſe, the thicker the out- 
his built, the more the heat of the flues will be 
un the houſe; and carried up, about nine feet above 
4 ſurface of the bark-bed; and, from the top of this 
1 there ſhould be a ſloping roof to the crown piece 
736 the glaſſes ſlide in. This crown piece ſhould be 
J 1 ſixteen feet high from the ſurface of the bark- bed 
© took, which will give a ſufficient declivity to the 
foping glaſſes to cat ry off the wet, and be of a reaſon- 
able height for containing many tall plants. The back- 
wol may be ated, covered with lead, or tiled, according 
o tne fancy of the owner : for the manner ot this outſide 
dollaing is often very various, and differently built. 

ln the front of the houſe there ſhould be a walk, about 
vohteen or twenty inches wide, for the conveniency of 
walking 3 next to which the bark-pit muſt be placed, 
wich ſhould be in width porportionable to the breadth 
of the houſe : if the houſe is twelve feet wide, which is 
due proportion, the pit may be ſeven feet wide; and be- 
hind the pit ſhould be a walk eighteen inches wide, to paſs 
in order to water the plants, &c. then there will be 
twenty-two inches left next the back wall, to erect the 
ſues, which muſt be all raiſed above the top of the bark- 
bel; theſe ues ought to be one foot wide in the clear, 
that they may not be too ſoon ſtopped with the ſoot ; and 
the lower flue, into which the ſmoke firſt enters from the 
fre, ſhould be two feet ep in the clear; and this may 
be covered either with caſt iron plates, or broad tiles ; 
over this the ſecond flue muſt be returned back again, 
which may be eighteen inches deep, and covered on the 
top as before; and fo, in like manner, the flues may be 
returned over each other three or four times, that the 
heat may be ſpent before the ſmoke paſſes off. The 
thickneſs of the wall in front of theſe flues need not be 
more than four inches; but it muſt be well jointed with 
mortar, and plaiſtered within- ſide to prevent the ſmoke 
from getting into the houſe ; and the out- ſide ſhould be 
faced with mortar, and covered with a coarſe cloth, to 
keep the mortar from cracking, as is practiſed in ſetting 
up coppers. If this be carefully done, there will be no 
danger of the ſmoke entering the houſe, which cannot be 
too caretully avoided ; for there is nothing mote injurious 
to plants than ſmoke, which will cauſe them to drop their 
leaves ; and, if it continue long in the houſe, will en- 
tiely deſtroy them. 

The hre-place may be made either at one end, or in 
the middle, according as there is moſt conveniency ; for, 
wherever it is placed, it ſhould have a ſhed over it, and 
not be expoſed to the open air; tor it will be impoſſible 
to make the fire burn equally, where the wind has full 
ingreſs to it; and it will be troubleſome to attend the 
hre in wet weather, where it is expoſed to the rain. 

The contrivance-of the furnace muſt be according to 
the fue] which is deſigned to burn ; but, as turf is the 
deſt firing for ſtoves, where it can be had, becauſe it 
burns more moderately, and laſts longer, than any other 
fort of fuel, and ſo requires leſs attendance, we ſhall de- 
kribe a proper ſort of furnace for that purpoſe, 

The whole of this furnace ſhould be erected within the 
houſe, which will be a great addition to the heat ; and the 
iront wall on the out-fide of the fire place, next the ſhed, 
ſhould be three bricks thick, the better to prevent the heat 
from coming out that way. The door of the furnace, at 
which the fuel is put in, muſt be as ſmall as convenient! 
may be to admit of the fuel; and this door ſhould be placed 
near the upper part of the furnace, and made to ſhut as 
cloſe as poſible ; ſo that there may but little of the heat 
pals off through it. This furnace ſhould be about 
twenty inches deep, and fixteen inches ſquare at bot- 
tom; but may be {loped off on every fide, ſo as to be two 
leet ſquare at the top; and under this furnace ſhould 
be 2 place for the aſhes to fall into, which ſhould be 
adout a foot deep, and as wide as the bottom of the fur- 
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% poſſible ; but juſt over the aſh-hole, above the bars 
wach ſupport the fuel, ſhould be a ſquare hole about 
four inches wide, to let in air to make the fire burn : 
tits muſt alſo have an iron frame, and a door to ſhut 


nice: this ſhould alſo have an iron door to ſhut as cloſe. 
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cloſe when the fire is perfectly lighted, which will maks 
the tvel laſt the longer, and the heat will be more mo— 
deratc, 

The top of this furnace ſhould be nearly equal to the 
top of the bark-ved, that the loweſt flue may be above the 
fire; ſo that there may be a greater draught tor the ſmoke; 
and the furnace ſhould be covered with a large iron plate, 
cloſely cemented to the brick- work, to prevent the ſmoke 
from getting out; or it may be arched over with bricks; 
but you ſhould be vety careful, wherever the fire is placed, 
that it be not too near the bark-bed ; for the heat of the 
fire will, by its long continuance, dry the bark ſo that it 
will lofe its virtue, and be in danger of taking fire; to 
prevent which, it will be the beſt method to continue an 
hollow between the brick-work of the fire and that of the 
pit, about eicht inches wide; which will effectually 
prevent any damage ariſing from the heat of the fire; 
and there ſhould be no wood-work placed any where 
near the flues, or the fire-place, becauſe the continual 
heat of the ſtove may in time diy it ſo much as to cauſe 
it to / wp fire ; which ought to be very carefully guarded 
againſt, 

The entrance into this ſtove ſhould be either from a 
green-houie, the dry ſtove, or elſe through the ſhed where 
the fire is made, becauſe, in cold weather, the front= 
glaſſes muſt not be opened. 

The other fort of ſtove, which is commonly called the 
dry ſtove, as was before ſaid, may be either built with 
upright and floping glaſſes at the top, in the fame manner, 
and after the ſame model of the bark ſtove; or elſe the 
front-glaſſes, which ſhould run from the floor to the ciel- 
ing, may be laid floping, to an angle of forty-five deprees, 
the better to admit the rays of the ſun in ſpring and au- 
tumn: the latter method has been chicfly followed 
by moſt perſons who have built this ſort of ſtoves: 
but, the beſt contrivance of a {tove of this kind, is to 
have it built after the model of the bark-ſtove, with up- 
right glaſſes in front, and ſloping glaſſes over them, becauſe 
this will more eaſily admit the tun at all the different ſea- 
ſons ; for, in ſummer, when the ſun is high, the top 
glaſſes will admit the rays to ſhine almoſt all over the 
houſe; and, in winter, when the ſun is low, the front 

laſſes will admit its rays ; whereas, when the glaſſes are 
fand to any declivity in one direction, the rays of the fun 
will not fall directly thercon above a fortnight in autumn, 
and about the ſame time in ſpring ; and, during the other 
parts of the year, they will fall obliquely thereon ; and, in 
ſummer, when the ſun is high, the rays will not reach 
above five or ſix feet from the glaſſes. 

Beſides, the plants placed towards the back part of the 
houſe will not thrive in the ſummer ſeaſon for want of 
air; whereas, when there are ſloping glaſſes at the top, 
which run within four feet of the back of the houle ; theſe, 
hy being drawn down in hot weather, will let in perpen- 
dicular air to all the plants; and, of how much ſervice this 
is to all ſorts of plants, every one who has had opportu- 
nity of obſerving the growth of plants in a ſtove, will 
4 judge: for, when plants are placed under cover of a 
cieling, they always turn themſelves towards the air and 
light, and thereby grow crooked ; and if, in order to 
preſerve them ftrait, they are turned every week, they 
will nevertheleſs grow weak, and look pale and fickly, 
like a perſon ſhut up in a dungeon; for which reaſons, 
whoever has made trial of both ſorts of ſtoves, wi] readily 
recommend the model of the bark-ſtove for every pur- 

oſe. 
4 STOVE, in confectionary, a ſmall furnace, over which 
they prepare many of their goods. 
Explanation of Plate LX XXIV. 

Repreſenting the inner part of a confectioner's labora- 

tory, when the ſtoves are placed. 
The Upper Compartment. 


Is a perſpective view of the part of the inſide of a con- 


fectioner's laboratory. | | 

Fig. 1. A workman taking out with a ſpatula the can- 
died fruits from the moulds. 

Fig. 2. A workman at the ſtove, putting almonds on 
the ſtove, in order to render them criſp, 

Lower Compartment. 

Fig. 1. A copper utenſil of a circular form, large and 

flat, and pierced with holes like a ſłimmer 
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Fig. 2. A ſkimmer. This is alſo of copper. 

Fig. 3. A ſpatula. | 

Fig. 4. A ſquare ſpatula. 

Fig. 5. Grates belonging to the candying moulds, they 
are of different ſizes, and uſually made of braſs wire; but 
any other metal, lead excepted, is preferable, The fruit 
is laid firſt on the large ones to drain the ſugar from it. 
"The leſſer ones fix over each other jn their moulds, and 
the fruit being laid between two, they prevent its ſtick- 
ing together in the candying. 

Fig. 6. The candying moulds. 

Fig 7. A filtrating and clarifying. 

Fig. 8. A frame, to each corner of which is fixed an 
iron hook : to theſe is tied a piece of fine canvaſs: then 
the frame is laid on a tub, and the liquor, intended to be 
clarified, poured through the canvaſs. 

Fig. 9. A copper pan for different purpoſes. 

Fig. 10. A trivet to ſupport this pan over the fire, by 
which means it is kept a proper diſtance from it. 

Fig. 11, 12, 13. Three furnaces : the firſt has the 
trivet on it: the ſecond is without a trivet, and the third 
is placed with the fore part downwards, to ſhew the 
grate, and the aſh-pan. 

' STOWAGE, in the ſea language, is the putting of 
goods orderly in the hold, &c of a ſhip, the moſt pon- 
derous and heavy next the ballaſt. 

STRABISMUS, a diſorder of the eye, makes it look 
aſquint, either upwards, downwards, or awry. The 
ſtrabiſmus conſiſts in a retraction of the ball of the eye, 
towards one fide; occaſioned by a convulſion or palſy 
of one of its muſcles. | 
STRAIGHT, Srarichr, or STRAIT, in hydro 

graphy, a narrow fea, or gut ſhut up between lands on 
either (ide, and affording a paſſage out of one great ſea 
into another. 

STRAIN, or SrRAlx, a violent extenſion of the 
ſinews or tendons of ſome muſcle. 

STRANDED, is when a ſhip by tempeſt or ill ſteer- 
age is run on ground and receives great damage. 

STRANGER, in law, denotes a perſon who is not 
1 party to an act. 

STRANGLES, a diſtemper to which colts and young 


horſes are very ſubject; and begins with a ſwelling be- 


tween the jaw- bones, which ſometimes extends to the 
muſcles of the tongue; and is attended with ſo great 
heat, pain, and inflammation, that fometimes till mat- 
ter is formed, the horſe ſwallows with the utmoſt diffi- 


culty, 

The ſymptoms are extraordinary heat and feveriſhneſs, 
with a painful cough, and a great inclination to drink 
without being able ; ſome horles loſing their appetite in- 
tirely, others eating but little, by reaſon of the pain which 
chewing and ſwallowing LN when the ſwelling 
begins on the inſide of the jaw-bones, it is much longer 
in coming to matter than when more to the middle; when 
it ariſes among the glands, and divides into ſeveral tu- 
mours, the cure is generally tedious, as it breaks in diffe- 
rent places; and when it forms upwards on the wind- 
pipe and gullet, there is ſometimes danger of ſuffocation, 
unleſs the ſwelling ſoon breaks. But the moſt danger- 
ous kind is, when, beſides the above ſymptoms, the | 
horſe runs at the noſe ; this by ſome is called the baſtard | 
ſtrangles. 

As this diſorder ſeems to be critical, the moſt approved 
method is ta aſſiſt nature in bringing the ſwellings to ma- 
turity, by keeping them conſtantly moiſt with ointment | 
of marſhmallows, and covering the head and neck with a 
hood. But as all ſwellings in glandular parts ſuppurate 
ſlowly, the following poultice may be applied hot twice 
day: it is alſo a very proper one to ripen, or bring any 
other ſwelling to matter. 


Take leaves of marſhmallows ten handfuls; white 5 


lilly-root half a pound; linſeed and fenugreek ſeed 
bruiſed, of each four ounces : boil them in two 
quarts of water til] the whole is pulpy, and add four 
ounces of ointment of marſhmallows, and a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of hogs-lard, to prevent its growing 
ſtiff and dry. 
In five or ſix days, by theſe.means, the matter is gene- 
rally formed, and makes its way through the ſkin; and if 


| need not be enlarged ; but ſhould be d 
following ointment ſpread on tow, ſtil! continui 
poultice over it to promote the digeſtion, pe he 
any remaining hardneſs. 88 
Take roſin and Burgundy pitch, of each + 
a half; honey and common turpentine, each e 
Ounces; yellow Wax, four Ounces; hops-larg. © 
pound ; ee ee finely powdered, one c. jp 
melt the ingredients together, but do not put a+, 
verdigreaſe, till removed from the fire; and Wy oy 
be ſtirred in by degrees, till the whole is vs 
Riff and cool. OY 
If the fever and inflammation run hioh 
ſwelling be ſo ſituated as to endanger ſuffoc:ti 
derate quantity of blood muit be taken aw 
remainder diluted with plenty of water 
water, maſhes, &c. 
The running at the noſe, which often attend: 
ſtrangles, is dangerous; 
they h 
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ave ripened and broke, as the horſe will be Arcat! 


weakened m— To p vent this waſte and dec. 
pive him every day for ſome time an ounce of Jeſuits 
ark; or a ſtrong decoction of f 


| guaiacum ſhaving; 
which hath been found extremely beneficial in reſtrain- 


ing theſe glandular diſcharges when too liberal, and i; 
drying up ulcers of all kinds in horſes. Sce the article 
GLANDERS. 

If a hardneſs remains after the ſores are healed . » 
they may be anointed with the mercurial ointme;: . 
and when the horſe has recovered his ſtrength, purpi;.; 
will be neceſſary. ate 

3TRANGURY, in medicine, a partial ſuppreſſion 
of urine; when it is total, it is called iſchuria. 

Theſe caſes are either true or ſpurious ; true, if the 
ſuppreſſion happens while the bladder is full; but ſpu- 
rious when,. through ſome fault in the parts, there is no 
ſeparation made of the urine, ſo that the bladder remain; 
_— | 

aralytic or convulſive motions in the ſphincter veſice 
may cauſe theſe diſorders. The neck of the bladder may 
be alſo too cloſely ſhut by tumors, ſcirrhoſities, inflam- 
mations, cittoſities, caruncles, the ſtone, &c. The ſcetus 
likewiſe, by preſſing hard upon the neck of the bladder, 
may give a riſe hereto; the inteſtinum rectum being 
fitted with indurated faces, or the hzmorrhoids being 
greatly ſwelled internally. This ſuppreſſion may like- 
wiſe happen from the urine being long detained; which 
diſtending the bladder, may preſs its neck againſt the 
adjacent parts ſo hard, as to hinder the excluſion of its 
contents. A ſuppreſſion of the urine alſo muſt neceſ- 
ſarily enſue, when the ſerum of the blood is not duly 
ſeparated, as in dropſies; ſo likewiſe in luxations of the 
vertebrz of the back in fevers ; or when the kidnies or 
ureters are obſtructed, &c, When this diſtemper pro- 
ceeds from the ſtone, caruncles, tumors, &c. it is known 
by introducing the catheter. The other ſymptoms are 
eaſily diſcovered from the relaxation of the patient. If 
it proceed from inanition, no tumor appears, there is a 
little pain, and the deſire of making water returns leſs 
frequently, nor is there. any weight or preſſure per- 
ceivable in the abdomen; all which ſymptoms attend 
when it proceeds from repletion. | 
An iſchuria is more dangerous than a ftranguria, 
and, if it continues long, proves always mortal; eſpe- 
cially, if it be from repletion, or when the ſpinal verte- 
bræ are broke. The ſuppreſſion continuing, and hiccup 
ſupervening, is accounted a ſign of death. 
STRATA, in natural hi , the ſeveral beds or 
layers of different matters whereof the body of the earth 
is compoſed, 

The ftrata include all the layers of earths, minerals, 
metals, ſtones, &c. lying under the upper tegument or 
ſtratum, the turf or mould, | N 
The time when theſe ſeveral ſtrata were laid was 
doubtleſs at the creation; unleſs with ſome great natu- 
raliſts, as Steno, Dr. Woodward, &c. we ſuppoſe the 
globe of the earth to have been diflolved by the flood. 
At that time, ſays Mr. Derbam, whenever it Was 
when the terreſtrial hows was in a chaotic ſtate, and the 


particles ſubſided, then theſe ſeveral beds were 


earthy 
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now found and that, as is aſſerted, according to the 
laws of gravity, the lower {ti!] heavier than the upper. 
But Dr. Leigh, in his natural 2 of Lancaſhire, 
ſpeaking of the coal- pits. denies the ſtrata to be accor- 
ding to the laws of gravitation; oblerving that the ſtrata 
there are firſt a bed of marle, then free- tone, next iron- 
fone, then coal, or channel mire, then ſome other 
ſtrata, then coal again. This determined Dr. Decham 


i» make a nicer inquiry into the matter; accordingly, 


in 1712, he cauſed divers places to be bored, laying the 


{eral ſtrata by themſelves, and afterwards determined 
very carefully their ſpecihc gravity. The reſult was, 
that, in his yard, the ſtrata were gradually ſpecifually 
heavier and heavier, the lower and lower they went ; 
but, in another place in his field, he could not perceive 
any difference in the ſpecific gravities. 

Acquainting the Royal Society therewith, their ope- 
rator, Mr. Haukſbee, was ordered to try the ſtrata of a 
coal-pit, which he did to the depth of thirty ſtrata : 
the thickneſs and ſpecific *iravity of each whereof he 
wes us in a table in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
and from the whole makes this inference, that it evi- 
dently appears the gravities of ſeveral ſtrata are in no 
manner of order, but purely caſual, as if mixed by 


ance, 

TRATARITHMOMETRY, in war, the act of 
drawing; up an army, or any part of it, in any given 
geometrical figure; and of exprefling the number of 
men contained in ſuch a figure, as they ftand -in array 
either near at hand, or at any diſtance aſſigned. 

STRATAGEM, or STRATEGEM, in the art of war, 
any device for the deceiving and ſurpriſing an enemy. 

STRATIFICATION, in chemiſtry, the ranging 
any thing to be calcined in ſeveral layers or ſtrata, one 
above another; which operation is denoted by the ab- 
breviation . . /. 

STRATOITES, in botany, an aquatic plant grow- 
ing in ſtanding. waters in ſeveral parts of England; the 
leaves are of a greyiſh colour, about a foot long, ſer- 
rated on their edges, and diſpoſed like thoſe of the aloe : 
from the center ariſe two or three ſtalks, which are ter- 
minated by a diphyllous, comprefled, obtuſe ſpatha, 
from which burſts a white flower, conſiſting of three 
roundiſh heart-ſhaped petals, with many yellow ſtamina, 
and ſix piſtils divided into two parts, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by a hexangular capſule with fix cells, contain- 
ing a great many oblong incurved ſeeds, 

This is the ſame with the aloides of Boerhaave. 

STRAWBERRY, Fragaria, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of five roundiſh patent 
petals, diſpoſed in the form of a roſe, and inſerted in the 
cup ; the ſtamina are twenty ſubulated filaments, topped 
with lunulated antherz; the germina are ſmall, nume- 
rous, and collected into a head, which afterwards be- 
comes a well known large ſoft pulpy fruit, containing a 
great number of ſmall angular ſeeds, 

There are ſeveral kinds of ſtrawberries, as the com- 
mon or wood-ſtrawberry, the white wood-ſtrawberry, 
the hautboy-ſtrawberry, the ſcarlet-ſtrawberry, the large 
Chili-ſtrawberry, the green or pine-apple ſtrawberry ; 
the firſt and ſecond — are found wild in the woods, 
ſtom whence they are tranſplanted into gardens, by 
which the fruit is much improved. The beſt ſoil far 
theſe plants is a freſh loam. They are all propagated 


from runners, which they produce in great plenty in 


July; and if the weather is moiſt, they quickly take 
root, which when they have ſuficiently obtained, ſhould 
be planted out where they are intended to fruit, takin 
the opportunity of moiſt weather ; they ſhould be planted 
in beds about three feet and a half wide, leaving a path 
for the conveniency of watering and gathering the truit. 
The wood-ſtrawberry may be planted at about fix inches 
under, but the other ſorts require a greater diſtance, 
hen the fruit is ripe and gone, the runners ſhould be 
taken off, and the old plants cleaned of decayed leaves, 
ind the earth ſtirred about them. Theſe will not laſt 
well above three years ; therefore there ſhould be a freſh 
Plantation made every ycar, in order to have the quan- 
ty required, If the weather is dry when they are in 
ower, it is neceſſary to water them on evenings, but 


"ct to wet the bloſſoms. In autumn, the walks between 
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the beds ſhould be dug up, and a little fine earth thrown 
on the beds, ſo as not to bury the plants; this will 
greatly ſtrengthen them for fruiting the tollowing year, 

Strawberries do very well forced in the ſpring, either 
on hot- beds or in a ſtove; in the laster they ſhwld be 
planted in pots the preceding autumn: and about Chriſt- 
mas, and placed in the front of the place where they can 
conveniently Hand: the moſt comme forts forced are 
the wood and ſcarlet ſtrawberries, which, it properly 
managed, will produce ripe fruit in February; and by 
putting them in at different periods, may be continued 
till thoſe in the natural ground are ripe, Fo have ftraw- 
berries in autumn, the beſt method is to cut them down 
when in flower at the natural ſcaſon, afterwards a ſecond 
crop of bloſſoms ſucceeds, and the fruit ripens in Sep— 
tember and October. | 

dtrawberry-leaves are frequently uſed in gargariſms 
for ſore mouths, quinſies, and ulcers of the throat, 

The fruit is yery grateful both to the palate and fto- 
mach, abating heat, quenching thir{t, looſening the 
belly, pro ng urine, and expelling ſmall gravel, 

SIRAY, or FsTRAY, in law. See PSTRAY. 

STRENGTH, Fs, in phyſiology, the fame with 
force. 

ST RENGTHENERS, in pharmacy, medicines that 
add to the bulk and firinneſs of the ſolids: and ſuch ate 
all abſcrbent, agglutinant, and aftringent medicines. 

STRIATED, among botaniſts, a term applicd to 
thoſe leaves or fruit which have a number of longitudinal 
furrows on their ſurfaces. 

STRICTOR, in anatomy, the ſame with confrifor 
and ſphincter, 

SIRIKE, a meaſure of capacity, containing four 
buſhels, p 

STRIKE, among ſeamen, is a word variouſly uſed ; 
when a ſhip, in a fight, or on meeting with a ſhip of 
war, lets down or lowers her top-fails, at leaſt half-maft 
high, they ſay ſhe ſtrikes, meaning ſhe yields, or ſub- 
mits, or pays reſpect to the ſhip of war. Alo, When a 
ſhip touches ground, in ſhoal-water, they ſay ſhe ſtrikes. 
And when a top-maſt is to be taken down, the word of 
command is, Strike the top-maſt, &c. 

STROBILUS, among hotaniſts, a kind of pericar- 
pium, formed of an amientum, See AuEN TUM. It 
conſiſts of a number of vaginæ, with contorted points 
applied to each other. 

STROPHE, in ancient poetry, a certain number of 
verſes, including a perfect ſenſe, and making the fir{t 
part of an ode. See the article Ope. 

STUMZ, ſfcrophulous tumours ariſing on the neck 
and throat, conſtituting what is commonly called the 
king's evil. See the article SCROPHULA. 

S TRUMPFIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower conſiſts of five oblong, obtuſe, patent petals, with 
the ſame number of ovate antheræ joined in a body; the 
fruit is a roundiſh, unilocular berry, crowned with the 
cup, and contains a roundiſh feed, 

STUC, or Srucco, in building, a compoſition of 
white marble, pulverized and mixed with plaſter of 
lime; and the whole being ſifted and wrought up with 
water, is to be uſcd like common plaſter : this is what 
Pliny means by marmoratum opus, and albarium opus. 

STUFF, in commerce, a general name for all kinds 
of fabrics of gold, filver, filk, wool, hair, cotton, or 
thread, manufactured in the loom ; of which number are 
velvets, brocades, mohairs, ſattins, taffeties, cloths, 
ſerges, &c, 

TUM, in the wine-trade, denotes the unferment 
juice of the grape, after it has been ſeveral times racked 
off, and ſeparated from its ſediment, "The cafks are, for 
this purpoſe, well matched, or fumigated with brimſtone 
every time, to prevent the liquor from fermenting, as it 
would otherwiſe readily do, and become wine. Sce the 
article MATCHING, 

It is this fume of the ſulphur from the match, that 
prevents, in this caſe, all tendency to fermentation, and 
continues the natural juice of the grape in a ſweet taſte, 
fit to be readily mixed with wines inſtead of ſugar ; 
for which purpoſe it is very much uſed in Holland; and 
ſome other countries; as alſo for giving a new fret, or 
briſknels to decayed wines; ſo that very large gears 
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of this ſtum are annually imported to all parts, along 
with the forcign wines, And after the ſame manner a 
ſtum is prepared in England from the juice of apples, 
which ſerves the ordinary purpoſes of the wine-cooper, 
In the preſerving this liquor in this fate, we ſee the vaſt 
uſe of brimſtone, for it could never be done otherwiſe 
than by the matching of the cafks. 

Dr. Shaw gives the following method of progaring an 
artificial ſtum, nothing inferior to the natural; and as 
fit for the refermenting, fretting, improving, or making 
of wines, vinegars, and ſpirits. Take three pounds of 
fine lump-ſugar, or ſuch as has been well refined from 
its treacle; melt it in three quarts of water, and add, in 
the boiling, of rheniſh tartar, finely powdered, half an 
ounce ; this diſſolves with a remarkable ebullition, and 
gives a grateful acidity to the liquor; take the veſſel 
from the fire, and ſuffer it to cool, and you have an 
artificial muſt, which in all reſpects reſembles the natu- 
ral taſte and ſweet juice of a white flavourleſs grape, 
when well purified, and racked off from its ſediment, 
in order to make ſtum. If this artificial muſt be 
ſtummed, that is, well fumigated with burning brim- 
ſtone, it becomes a perfe&t ſtum, and may be made of 
any flavour, at the diſcretion of the artiſt, 

. STUPOR, a numbneſs in any part of the N 
whether occaſioned by ligatures obſtructing the blood's 
motion, by the palſy, or the like. 

STURGEON, Y&turis, in ichthyology, a very large 
fiſh, growing to fourteen, ſixteen, or eighteen feet 
in length ; though the greater part are caught much 
fmaller. | 

There are four cirri at the extremity of the under 
jaw ; the eyes are large, and ſtand at a great diſtance 
from- the extremity of the roſtrum or ſnout : but what 
is very fingular in the ſturgeon, are the ſpinoſe tubercles, 
of which there are ſeveral ſeries or rows. 

STYE, or STITHE, a diſorder of the 
ing a ſmall encyſted tumour, about the 
barley-corn. 

The ſtye frequently occaſions much pain and un- 
eaſineſs, and muſt be treated with great caution, on 
account of the tenderneſs of the eye. Some recommend 
.'ataplaſms, and the like applications; but the eye is 
often hurt by thoſe, and it is obſerved beſides, that 
theſe - ira ſeldom give way to topical applications of 
any kind, 

hen they are ſmall, Heiſter thinks it beſt to let 
them take their own courſe; but if ſo large as to 
occaſion deformity, or danger of hurting the fight, 
the way to extirpate them, is to make a longitudinal 
inciſion on the part, and carefully take them out whole; 
or, if it cannot be thus got out clean, it muſt be cut 
out, as far as may be done, with ſciſſars, and drefled 
with Egyptian ointment, and a little red precipitate, 
or 4 at times with the common cauſtic, till 
eaten thoroughly away, and then the wound dreſſed 
and healed in the common manner. 

This is the method by which the flat and broad- 
bottomed tumours of this kind are to be extirpated; 
and in this, great care muſt be taken that none of the 
ſharp applications touch the eye, as they might injure 
the ſight. 

It is common, however, with theſe tumours, to hang 
by a ſort of ſmall root, and then they are much more 
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eaſily managed, there being no more neceſſary than the 


cutting them cloſe off with a pair of ſciſſars, or the tying 
them firmly round with a piece of filk or horſe- hair. 
They are ſometimes, if taken in time, diſperſed by 
rubbing them with faſting-ſpittle, or by applying the 
pulp of a roaſted apple mixed with ſome ſaffron and 
camphor. 

STYGIAN L1qvos, an appellation given to cauſtic 
and corroſive waters, and particularly to aqua-regia. 
See the article Aqua. 

STYLE, a word of various ſigniſications, originally 
deduced from St, a kind of bodkin, wherewith the an- 
cients wrote on plates of lead, or on wax, &c. and which 
is ſtill uſed to write on ivory-leaves, and paper prepared 
for that purpoſe, &c. 

STYLE, in botany, is that part of the piſtillum, or 
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female organ of generation, which ſerves to elevate the 
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ſtigma from the er on the top of which it is 
rally placed, and is of various figures. In ſome | 
it is very ſhort, as in the farracenia ; and in oth 
tirely wanting, as in celandina and poppy. 
STYLE, in dialling, denotes the gnomon or cock of 
dial, raiſed on the plane thereof, to project a " Wray : 
STYLE, in matters of language, a particular man 
of expreſſing one's thoughts agreeably to the rule * 
fyntax ; or, as F. Buffer more accurately defines 1 
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manner wherein the words, conſtructed according to the 


laws of ſyntax, are arranged among themſelves 
to — * 22 language. ; 
rom this deſcription it appears, that the flyle 

or includes the fyntax ; and that fyntax hoes we 
ſo far as ſtyle, for the ſyntax may be juſt where the rl 
is wretched. 3s 

A fault in ſtyle is not leſs a fault againſt gr 
than is a fault in ſyntax ; only the *. is — 
and palpable than the other. A very common error i» 
grammarians, F. Buffier adds, is to confound two kinds 
of ſtyles in one: grammatical ſtyle, or that directed b 
the rules of grammar; and the perſonal ſtyle, which de- 
pends leſs on the grammar than on the perſon that writes 
whether with regard to his particular taſte and genius, 
or with regard to his matter, or the kind or character of 
his work. There are a great many differences between 
the two; the moſt eſſential is, that the one may be di- 
verſified an infinite number of ways, and the other cannot 
In effect, the perſonal ſtyle is naturally variable, ac. 
—_ to the different genius, humours, and com- 

exion. : 

It is the imagination that acts, that conceives, that 
propoſes, and that —_— things, according to its 
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Character, which is difterent in all men, and which is to 


be varied according to the particular kind of the work. 
Hence ariſe the gay, the grave, the florid, the jejune 

the copious, the conciſe, the poetical, the epi olary, 
and the burleſque ſtyles. Theſe perſonal ſtyles are alt 
independent on the grammatical ; and we have authors 
who excel in the one, and are miſerably defeQive in the 
other. The perſonal ſtyle is not under the direction of 
grammar, but of the imagination, or rather of rhetoric, 
that art having to do directly with our thoughts, as 
grammar with our words. 'Fhis, however, may be ſaid, 
that grammar is far from being able to vary the ſame 
words of a phraſe, with equal perfection; and that there 
is but one way of delivering them in the taſte and genius 
of the language. 

In oratory and poetry, ſtile is reſtrained wholly to what 
F. Buffier calls the perſonal ftyle. Language refers 
principally to the matter of the diſcourſe, viz. the words ; 
elocution to the particular members or parts thereof; 
and ſtyle, to the whole compoſition. 

The maſters of the art reduce the kinds of ſtyle to 
three; the ſublime, the low, and the intermediate or 
equable ſtyle, The ſublime ſtyle, is that conſiſting in 
magnificent words and ſentences ; which, by its noble 
boldneſs, raviſhes the hearers and extorts admiration, 
even from the unwilling, See the article SUBLIME. 
Low, or ſimple ſtyle, is that ordinarily uſed in ſmaller 
or humbler works, as epiſtles, dialogues, and common 
diſcourſe. The _ virtues hereof are perſpicuity, 
ſmoothnefs, eafineſs, and cleanlineſs. It muſt be very 
ſparing in the uſe of tropes and figures, eſpecially the 
more violent ones, as the proſopopœia, apoſtrophe, &c. 

Intermediate, or equable ſtyle, partakes of the magni- 
fieence of the ſublime, and the ſimplicity of the low. It 
neither riſes to the majeſty of the one in words and 
ſentences, nor yet is ſmartly pointed like the other. 
Tully calls this the poliſhed and florid ſtyle; it being in 
this, that all the graces and beauties of language are prin- 
cipally to be uſed, 

As to the choice of ſtyle, in the general, the nature of 
the ſubject is to determine it. 

Such ſtyle, ſays Cicero, is to be choſen, as expreſſes 
great things magnificently, middle things moderate, 
and low things ſubtilly : but more particularly, as there 
are three branches of the duty of an orator, to teach, to 
delight, and to move; the ſimple fiyle is uſed to teach, 
the middle to delight, and the ſublime to move. 

Again, the ſimple or low ſtyle is fit for comedy, te 
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ne ſtyle is fit for bucolics and eclogues, the in- 
ediate for georgics, and the ſublime for epics: which 
* 1 difference we may diſcern in Virgil, though he 
4 times mixes them all in the /Eneid itſelf, uſing the 
. le {tyle in the fifth book, where he deſcribes games; 
ar the intermediate in the beginning of the poem, 
"Care is ſtill to be taken that the ſtyle be not flat and 
aul. on pretence of being ſimple. CER . 
014-STYLE, the Julian manner of computing times, 
Pe STYLE is the Gregorian method of computation. 
de TULIAN, GREGORIAN, BIsSEXTILE, &c. 
STYLITES, an appellation given to a kind of ſoli- 
aries, who ſpend their lives ſeated on the tops of columns, 
w be, as they imagine, the better diſpoſed for medita- 
on, Kc. 
505 252 we find ſeveral mentioned in ancient writers, 
ind eren as low as the eleventh century. The founder 
of the order was St. Simon Stylites, a famous anchoret 
in the fifth 2 who took up his abode on a column, 
{x cubits high; then on a ſecond, of twelve cubits; a 
third, of twenty-two z and, at laſt, on another, of thirty- 
ix, The extremity of theſe columns were _ three 
bet in diameter, with a kind of rail or ledge about it 
hat reached almoſt to the girdle, ſomewhat reſembling 
zpulpit. There was no lying down in it. The faquirs, 
a devout people of the Eaſt, imitate this extraordinary 
kind of life even to this day. 
STYLOGLOSSUS, in anatomy, a muſcle ariſing 
bo the apex of the ſtyloide proceſs; and, deſcending 
obliquely to the fide and root of the tongue, moves it 
fdeways, backwards, and forwards. 
STYLOHYOID AUS, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles 
wing in the ſtyloide proceſs, and terminating in the 
horn and the baſe : this is often perforated by the di- 
ntric muſcle of the jaw. Theſe muſcles draw laterally 
upwards. 
"STYLOIDES, in anatomy, an apophyſis of the 
gs petroſum ; thus called, from its reſembling a ſtyle or 
let. 
STVLOPHARYNGÆUS, in anatomy, one of 
the ſix pair of muſcles which ſerve to dilate the phar- 
nr. 
'The ſtylopharyngæus ariſes from the beginning of the 
Hloide proceſs, and is inſerted on both ſides into this 
ad into the thyroide proceſs: it ſerves alſo to elevate as 
yell as dilate the pharynx. 
STYPTIC, in pharmacy, medicines which, by their 
ghringent qualities, ſtop hemorrhages. See AGARIC. 
STYRAX, in botany, the ſtorax tree. It riſes with 
woody ſtalk, twelve or fourteen feet high, covered with 
| imooth greyiſh bark, and ſends out many flender ligne- 
us branches on every ſide ; theſe are furniſhed with oval 
aves about two inches long, of a bright green on their 
pper fide, but hoary on their under; they have no in- 
entures, and are placed alternately on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; 
flowers come out from the ſides of the branches in 
bunches ; they are white, monopetalous, and funnel- 
Raped, having a ſhort cylindric tube, with a large ſpread- 
ung limb, divided into fve obtuſe ſegments : the fruit is 
roundiſh unilocular drupe, containing two roundiſh 
Kuminated nuts, which are convex on one fide and plane 
u the other. 
This tree is a native of ſeveral parts of Europe, and of 
ie kat. The gum which is obtained by making in- 
bons on its 5 is uſed medicine. See STORAX. 
*VBALTERN, a ſubordinate officer, or one who 
icharges his poſt under the command, and ſubje& to 
* ection of another; ſuch are lieutenants, ſub-lieu- 
"ns, cornets, and enſigns, who ſerve under the cap- 
* but cuſtom has now appropriated the term to thoſe 
duch lower rank, as ſerjeants, and the like. We alſo 
! udaltern-courts, juriſdictions, &c. ſuch are thoſe of 
Merior lords, with regard to the lord paramount ; hun- 
. our, with regard to county-courts, &c. 
BCLAVIAN, Subclavius, in anatomy, is applied 
un thing under the arm-pit or ſhoulder, whether ar- 
> nerve, vein, or muſcle. 
. Clavius more particularly denotes a ſmall oblong 
* lying between the clavicle and firſt rib. It is 


ne for tragedy, and the middle for hiſtory, Again, | 
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fixed. by one end in the middle lower portion of the cla- 
vicle, at the diſtance of about an inch from cach extre- 
mity, and by the other in the cartilage, and a {mall part 
of the bone of the firſt rib. 

SUBCOSTAL MuscLE, Subcefla/zs, in anatomy, 
Theſe muſcles are fleſhy planes of different breadths, and 
very thin, ſituated more or leſs obliquely on the inſide of 
the ribs, near their bony angles, and running in the ſame 
direction with the external intercoſtals. They are fixed 
by other extremities in the ribs, the inferior extremity 
_—_ always at a greater diſtance from the vertebræ than 
the ſuperior, and ſeveral ribs lying between the two in- 
ſertions. "Theſe muſcles are more ſenſible in the lower 
ribs than in the upper, and they adhere cloſely to the ribs 
that lie between their inſertions. 

SUBCUTANEOUS, in anatomy, a thin membra- 
nous muſcle, r under the ſkin, called alſo qua- 
dratus genæ, and platiſma myoides. It ariſes with a 
pretty broad origin from the hind part of the neck, and 
from the peCtoral muſcle below the clavicle, It ad- 
heres firmly to the paniculus cornoſus, from which it is 
not ſeparated without difficulty, and therefore it was not 
anciently diſtinguiſhed from it. It is inſerted obliquely 
on each ſide into the lower jaw bone, near the ſkin, lips, 
and ſometimes the bottom of the noſe, all which parts it 
draws downwards and awry. A convulſion herein is 
called the cynic ſpaſm. In ſome perſons it reaches to the 
ears, which is the reaſon that ſome have the faculty of 
moving their ears which others want, 

SUBDUCTION, in arithmetic, the ſame as ſub- 
traction. See the article SUBTRACTION, | 

SUBDUPLE RArio, is when any number or quan- 
tity is contained in another twice z thus 3 is ſaid to be 
ſubduple of 6, as 6 is duple of 3. 

SUBDUPLICATE RarTlo, of any two quantities, is 
the ratio of their ſquare roots. See the article RATIO. 

SUBJECT, Subditus, a perſon under the rule and 
dominion of a ſovereign prince or ſtate, 

SUBJECT, Subjectum, is alſo uſed for the matter of 


an art or ſcience, or that W ch it conſiders, of w: ein 


it is employed. Thus the human body is the ſubject of 
medicine. 

The ſurgeons call the body they are diſſecting, and 
whereon they read lectures, their ſubjet. The ſubject 
of logie is thinking or reaſoning; but more particularly 
in a ſyllogiſm one of the terms of a propoſition is called 
the ſubject, and the other the attribute, In poetry, the 
ſubject is the matter treated of, or the event related or ſet 
to view. Subject alſo denotes the ſubſtance or matter to 
which an accident is added, whence the maxim that two 
contraries can never ſubſiſt in the ſame ſubject. | 

SUBJUNCTIVE, in grammar, the ſecond mood of 
verbs, thus called becauſe ſubjoined to another verb, or 
particle at leaſt, and not ſtanding alone in a ſentence ; 
thus, Orat ut ad fe venias. Quid faciam prorſus ignoro. 
Though this were true, &c. 

SUBLIMATE, a chemical preparation, the baſis 
whereof is mercury or quickſilver, 

There are two kinds of ſublimate, corroſive ſublimate, 
and ſweet ſublimate, or mercurius dulcis ſublimatus 3 
which ſee under Mercury. 3 

SUBLIMATION, the condenfing and collecting in 
a ſolid form, by means of veſlels aptly conſtructed, the 
fumes of bodies raiſed from them, by the application of a 
proper heat. I 

Sublimation is in all reſpects the ſame with diſtilla- 
tion, except that in the firſt the produce is ſolid, but in 
the latter fluid. The only variation, therefore, neceſſar 
in the operation, is the accommodating the recipien 
part of the apparatus to this difference, which admits, in 
moſt caſes, that one veſſel may perform the office both of 
condenſer and receiver, as the matter cannot, like fluids, 
flow to another part, but muſt remain where it firſt ſet- 
tles, except in ſome inſtances, where the matter is ex- 
tremely volatile, or where a fluid riſing with it renders a 
gn! og receiver neceſſary. 

The veſſels proper, in reſpect of the different ſubjects 
of this operation, vary in their ſtructure and the ſubſtance 
of which they are made, as well on account of the de- 
gree of heat requiſite to be employed, as the nature of 


the matter to be ſublimed, fince corroſions ef them are 
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here, and indeed in all other caſes, to be carefully 
avoided, 

In ſublimations of mercury, whether combined with 
acids or ſulphur, of ſal ammoniacum and of ſulphur 
alone, a ſingle veſſel may anſwer all the purpoſes, as 
their neceſſity of a great heat to keep them in the condi- 
tion of fumes, renders the upper part of the glaſs capable 
of detaining them when they are raiſed thereto ; but it is 
proper, in theſe inſtances, that a glaſs in ſand, or earthen 
ware, ſhould be uſed. A glaſs ay, in a ftrong ſand 
heat, may very well ſerve for all theſe; but ſublimate of 
mercury is frequently ſublimed in a bolt-head, or ma- 
traſs; and the factitious cinnabar, by thoſe who make 
large quantities, in an earthen veſſel made in the ſhape 
of an egg. 

In the ſublimation of volatile ſalt of amber, and flowers 
of Benjamin, a container and condenſer are ſeparately 
neceſſary, and may in ail theſe caſes be extremely wel! 
ſupplied by a retort and receiver, though bodies with 
alembic heads, and receivers of glaſs fitted to them, have 
been generally recommended in Geeral of them ; but the 
trouble of luting two junctures, and the difficulty of fit- 
ting them to each other, with ſeveral other reaſons, make 
retorts far more convenient. A retort and receiver are 
likewiſe proper in the caſe of cinnabar of antimony; ſor 
though the cinnabar might be reſtained in one glaſs, the 
butter of antimony makes the receiver neceſlary, 

In ſublimations of factitious cinnabar, mercury ſubli- 
mate, and fal ammoniacum, it is ſufficient to cover the 
aperture or neck of the veſſel with a tile; and in the ſub- 
limation of cinnabar of antimony, and flowers of Benja- 
min, in retorts, it is unneceſſary to lute on the receiver; 
but in the ſublimation of volatile ſalts, it is requiſite to 
lute the veſſels as ſecure as poflible, leaving only a ſmall 
vent till they attain the greateſt heat they are to ſuffer 
during the operation. 

The requiſite degree of heat in ſublimation varies in 
almoſt every different ſubje& of the operation. The 
limits are from the greateſt degree that can be given in 
| ſand, to a degree ſomething leſs than that which will 
make water boil. | 

Hoffman obſerves, that only thoſe things are ſublim- 
able which contain a dry exhaleable matter in their ori- 
ginal conſtruction, and among theſe is found a great 
variety, which require various methods and means to 
execute that effect. : 

Among the minerals, ſulphur, antimony, and orpi- 
ment, are named as the principal ſublimable bodies : theſe 
are of a. very lax compage or ſtructure, and eaſily raiſed 
by fire in ſmall particles, which concrete again on being 
ſtopped from flying off by the cover of the veſſel; while, 
on the contrary, iron, filver, and the other metals, being 
of a cloſer ſtructure, remain fixed in the greateſt heat, 
and never aſcend without being mixed with ſome volatile 
ſubſtance that is of itſelf. capable of riſing and taking up 
ſome of them with it. Thus copper and iron will be 
raiſed in ſublimation by means of ſal ammoniac mixed 
with them; and even gold itſelf is ſaid to be ſubject to 
the ſame law; Mr. Boyle aſſuring us, that he had a ſecret 
method of preparing a certain ſaline ſubſtance, by means 
of a very ſmall admixture of which, gold would be made 
to riſe in ſublimation, and form fine purple cryſtals. 

The admixtures which make bodies ſublimable that 
are not fo in themſelves, are to be gf various kinds, ac- 
cording to the nature of the body to be ſublimed. Among 
theſe, = act by rendering the body more eaſily fulible, 
and diſuniting thoſe particles more readily which the fire 
is expected to carry up: others act again by preventing 
the coheſions of the particles of the ſubſtance to be ſub- 
limed, which heat would otherwiſe occaſion : and, finally, 
others, by entering the body of the fixed ſubſtance they 
are mixed with, and giving wings, as it were, to its ſub- 
tle particles, ſo that they may aſcend with its eaſtly-ſub- 
limable matter, and join with it in the formation of one 
mixed ſubitance in the top of the veſle], by partaking of 
the nature of both. Others act potentially in the ſame 
way, but by different means, themſelves not being capa- 
ble of ſublimation, but acting on the ſubſtance a4 ſub- 
limed, by enervating, weakening, or abſorbing thoſe ſyb- 
ſtances, or parts, of the mixed body, which would other- 
' wiſe have prevented the aſcent of the reſt ; and, finally, 
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ſome act as diſſolvents only, and by that mean 
things eaſy of ſublimation, which would have b 
difficultly ſo, while their parts were in a more ſt 
tinuity. 

SUBLIME, in diſcourſe, is defined b 
ſomething extraordinary and ſurpriſing, 
ſoul, and makes a ſentiment or compo 
tranſport. 

Explanation of plate LXXXV, repreſenting the n 
ner of extracting mercury from its ore, or cinnabar 25 

The upper compartment of the plate repreſents the 
veral operations generally practiſed in Germany for te e- 
vifying the mercury from the ore or cinnabar, by 

Fig. 1. A workman filling a pot with pieces of cis. 
nabar, and ſtopping the mouth with mots; the pot 
made of crucible earth, and uſed inſtead of a wok * 
holding the mineral ore, It is fitted and luted to . 
ceiver, repreſented at G, F, G, is one of theſe pots hey 
its receiver luted together, 

Fig. 2. A workman ſtirring with a long pole, the fire 
made on the crowns of the earthen pots, deſcribed in'the 
firſt ic ure, in order to keep up the proper degree of hes 
neceſſary for performing the proceſs of diftillati * 
deſcenſum, by which the mercury is extracted {+ 
Ore. Ven 
wall, alittle higher than the earthen puts when mount,d 
upon, and their mouths luted into the aperture of the 
receivers placed in ſand. The fuel is wood, lone 
pieces of which, or large branches of trees, and of 3 
length ſufficient to reach from one fide of the furnace 
to the other, are placed over the pots, and the two 
ends reſt on the walls on each fide of the furnice 
without touching the crowns of the earthen pots. Ih. i 
pieces therefore form a kind of grate on which the wood 
or faggots are placed, and the interitices bcrwcrn the 
pots filled with powder of charcoal, "The who's is 
then ſet on fire, and a very intente heat is produced 
which volataliſes the mercury, which then quits the cis- 
nabar, and paſſes in vapours through the mouth of the 
pot into the receiver, where it is condenſed by the cold. 
neſs of the ſand, in which the receivers are placed, The 
workman who ſtirs the fire, is very careful to avoid the 
arſenical and other poiſonous vapours which are elevated 
with the ſmoke. A, B, B, the large pieces of wo 
which form the grate, mentioned above, C, an empty 
furnace, ; | 

Fig. 3. A furnace filled with earthen pots, mounted 
upon their receivers without - being covered with it 


wood. D, D, D, the walls of the furnace, F, F, F. F, 
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Fig. 4. F, F, F, a number of earthen pots, plac 
near the workman, fig. 1. 

The lower compartment of the plate, is a perſpeQivg 
view, ſection, and plan of the furnace uſed at Almada ; 
Spain, for extracting mercury from its ore, or cinn?bar, 

Fig. 5. A perſpective elevation of the furnace lor d 
ſeparation of mercury. 

A, Two furnaces joined together, and in which (mal 
pieces of cinnabar are arranged, for extracting the mel 
cury. 

B, The door of the two furnaces, repreſented open 
The floor of the paſſage from this door is on a level will 
the grate; and in this paſſage the workmen charge nd 

rate with ſmall pieces of cinnabar, "The grate is con 
ſtructed of bricks. 

C, and C, apertures in the domes of the two furnact 
through which they finiſh the charge. Theſe api 
tures are covered with bricks, well luted with arch 
The door D, D, is alſo cloſed with the fame materi 

D, D, the funncls of the chimnies of the two furnaces 

E. E, A number of apertures, into which the madd 
of the aludels are luted. | 

F, F, F. F, Terraſſes inclined in contrary dire ion 
upon which a number of aludels, luted together, a 4 
ranged, and by which a communication is opened e 
tween the furnace A, and the chamber K, which ic 
as a recipient or receiver for the mercury. 

G, Stairs for aſcending the terraſes, F 

H, A row of aludeis luted to one another, cone" 
at one end to one of the apertures of the furnac* 2 © 
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at the oer to one of the mouths L, ; 37 of the cham- 
der K, Which forms the receiver. 

I. Aludels to which others being luted, form more 

S, 
2 2 A building divided into four chambers, in which 
the vapours conducted by the rows of aludels, are con- 
icnſed and collected. 

L, L, L, Apertures, or mouths, of the chambers, 
which form the recipients, and through which the rows 
of aludels, continued from the furnaces to theſe cham- 
bers, conduct the mercurial vapours. 

M,M,M, M, Windows, by which they enter the 
chambers, and which are cloſed with bricks luted toge- 
ther with clay during the operation. 

N, N, N, Chimnies, through which the ſuperfluous 
vapours conveyed by the aludels, after having depoſited 
their mercurial particles, make their eſcape. 

Fig. 3. A longitudinal ſection through the fire-place. 

A, One fide of the fire-place, through which the wood 
i; introduced, and below which is the aſh-hole. 

B, The fuel in flames. 

D, The grate conſtructed of bricks, in the form repre- 
ſented in the figure, and upon which the ore is placed. 

C, Ihe crown of the dome of the furnace. 

E, Aludels luted to one of the apertures of the fur- 

nace. 
It is plain from the figure, that the ſmoke from the 
wood is carried off by the chimney wall in the wall of 
the furnace, without entering the internal part filled with 
the ore, F 

Fig. 7. A perſpective elevation of the fide of the fur- 
nace where the fire is made. 

A, A, Mouths of the fire-places below the grate, and 
into which the fuel is introduced. 

B, The door for charging the furnace. It is cloſed 
up with bricks and earth, during the ſublimation of the 
mercury. 

K, R, The building that contains the four chambers 
which ſerve for receivers. 

Fig. 8. Plan of that part of the furnace where the 
grates are placed. 

A, A, The fire hearths under which are the holes. 

B, B, The doors for charging, the furnace. 

C, C, The interior parts of the furnaces. 

E, E, E, The apertures, into which the aludels are 
luted. 

SUBMULTIPLE, in geometry, &c. A ſubmultiple 
number, or quantity, is that which is contained a cer- 
tain number of times in another, and which, therefore, 
repeated a certain number of times, becomes _ 
equal thereto : thus 3 is a ſubmultiple of 21; in whic 
ſenſe ſubmultiple coincides with an aliquot part. 

SUBMULTIPLE RArio, is that between the quantity 
contained and the quantity containing : thus the ratio of 
3to 21 is ſubmultiple. In both caſes ſubmultiple is the 
reverſe of multiple, 21, e. g. being a multiple of 3, and 
the ratio of 21 to 3 a multiple ratio. See RATIO. 

dSUBNORMAL, in geometry, a line which deter- 
mines the point in the axis of a curve, where a normal or 
perpendicular, raiſed from the point of contract of a tan- 
gent to the curve, cuts the axis: Or the ſubnormal is a 
line which determines the point wherein the axis is cut 
by a line falling perpendicularly on the tangent in the 
point of the contact. 

SUBPCENA, in law, a writ whereby all common 
perſons, or thoſe under the degree of peerage, may be 
called into chancery, in any caſe where the law cannot 
aford a remedy. 

SUBREPTION, Subreptio, the act of obtaining a 
favour from a ſuperior, by ſurpriſe, or a falſe repreſen- 
tation, See the next article. 

SUBREPTITIOUS, or SURREPTITIOUsS, a term 
applied to a letter, licence, patent, or other act, fraudu- 
ently obtained of a ſuperior, by concealing ſome truth, 
Which, had it been known, would have prevented the 
conceſhon or grant; in which caſe, the benefits of let- 
ters, licences, Le. are forfeited. 

SUBROGATION, or SURROGATION, in the civil 
aw, the act of ſubſtituting a perſon in the place, and en- 
tiling him to the rights of another : but, in its general 


lenſe, ſubrogation im lies a ſucceſſion of any kind 
Vor. Il. Ne 9o. F Wo 
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—_— of a perſon to a perſon, or of a perſon to 4 
thing. 

SUBSCAPULARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle ariſing 
from the baſis and ſide of the ſcapula, and, ſpreading it- 
ſelf under the whole convex or under fide of it, is inſerted 
by a ſemi-circular tendon, into the neck of the os hu- 
meri, and draws it down to the fide of the trunk. 

SUBSCRIPTION, in general, ſignifies the ſigna- 
ture put at the bottom of a letter, writing, or inltru- 
ment. 

Merchants uſe it to ſignify the ſhare or intereſt, which 
particular perſons take in a public ſtock, or a trading 
company, by writing their names, and the ſhares they 
* in che books or regiſter thereof. 

ubſcription, among bookſellers, ſignifies an engage- 
ment to take a certain number of copies of a book in- 
tended to be printed, and a reciprocal obligation of the 
bookſeller, or publiſher, to deliver the ſaid copies, ou 
certain terms. 

SUBSEQUENT, ſomething that comes after an- 
other, particularly with regard to the order of time. 

SUBSIDY, in law, ſignifies an aid or tax granted to 
the king by parliament, Ee the neceſlary occaſions of 
the kingdom; and is to be levied on every ſubject of 
ability, according to the rate or value of his lands or 
goods: but this word, in ſome of our ſtatutes, is con- 
founded with that of cuſtoms. 

SUBSISTENCE, in the military art, is the money 
paid to the ſoldiers weekly, not amounting to their full 
pay; becauſe their cloaths, accoutrements, tents, bread, 
&c. are to be paid. It is likewiſe the money paid to 
officers upon account, till their accounts be made up, 


which is generally once a year, and then they are paid. 


their arrears, 

SUBSTANCE, Szub/tantia, ſomething that we con- 
ceive to ſubſiſt of itſelf, independently of any created 
being, or any particular mode or accident, 

Our ideas of ſubſtances, Mr. Locke obſerves, are 
only ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas as are taken to 
repreſent diſtin things ſubſiſting by themſelves, in 
which the confuſed idea of ſubſtance is always the chief. 
Thus the combination of the ideas of a certain figure, 
with the powers of motion, thought, and reaſoning 
Joined to the ſubſtance, make the ordinary idea of a 
man : and thus the mind obſerving ſeveral ſimple ideas 
to go conſtantly together, which being preſumed to be- 
long to one thing, or to be united in one ſubject, are 
called by one name, which we are apt afterwards to 
talk of, and conſider, as one ſimple idea. 

We imagine theſe ſimple ideas do not ſubſiſt by them - 
ſelves, but ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum wherein they ſubſiſt, 
which we call ſubſtance, The idea of pure ſubſtances 
is nothing but the ſuppoſed, yet unknown ſupport of 
theſe qualities, which are capable of producing ſimple 
ideas in us. The ideas of particular ſubſtances are 
compoſed out of this obſcure and general idea of ſub- 
ſtance, together with ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas 
as are obſerved to exiſt together, and ſuppoſed td flow 
from the internal conſtitution and unknown eſſence of 
that ſubſtance, "Thus we come by the ideas of man, 
horſe, gold, &c. Thus the ſenſible qualities of iron, 
or a diamond, make the complex ideas of thoſe ſub- 
ſtances, which a ſmith, or a jeweller, commonly knows 
better than a philoſopher. The ſame happens concern- 
ing the operations of the mind, viz. thinking, reaſoning, 
&c. which we concluding not ro ſubfiſt by themſelves, 
nor comprehending how they can belong to body, or be 
produced hy it, we think them the actions of ſome other 
ſubſtance, which we call ſpirit, of whoſe ſubſtance or 
nature we have as clear a notion as of that of body, the 
one being but the ſuppoſed ſubſtratum of the ſimple 
ideas we ** from without, as the other of thoſe opera- 
tions which we experience in ourſelves within; ſo that 
the idea of corporeal ſubſtance in matter, is as remote 
from our conceptions, as that of ſpiritual ſubſtance. 


Hence we may conclude, that he has the moſt perfect 


idea of any particular ſubſtance, who has collected moſt 

of thoſe ſimple ideas which do exiſt in it, among which 

we are to reckon its active powers and paſſive capacities, 
though not ſtrictly ſimple ideas. 

Subſtances are generally diſtinguiſhed by ſecondary 

a 6 E qualities, 
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qualities, for,our ſenſes fail us in the diſcovery of pri- 
mary ones, as the bulk, figure, texture, &c. of the 
minute parts of bodies, on which their real conſtitutions 
and differences depend : and ſecondary qualities are no- 
thing but powers with relation to our ſenſes. The 
i leas that make our complex ones of corporeal ſubſtances, 
are of three forts : firit, the ideas of primary qualities of 
things, which are diſcovered. by our ſenſes ; ſuch are 
bulk, figure, motion, &c. Secondly, the ſenſible ſecon- 
dary qualities, which are nothing but powers to produce 
ſeveral ideas in us, by our ſenſes, 'I hirdly, the aptneſs 
we confider in ſubſtance, to cauſe or receive ſuch alte- 
rations of primary qualities, as that the ſubſtance fo 
altered ſhould -. in us different ideas from what it 


them, terminate in ſimple Ideas. 


Beſides the complex ideas we have of material ſub- | 


ſtances, by the ſimple ideas taken from the operations of 
our own minds, which we experience in ourſetves, as 
thinking, underſtanding, willing, knowing, &c. co- 
exiſting in the ſame ſubſtance, we are able to frame the 
complex idea of a ſpirit ; and this idea of an immaterial 
ſubſtance is as clear as that we have of a material one. 
By joining theſe with ſubſtance, of which we have no 
diſtinct idea, we have the idea of ſpirit ; and by putting 
together the ideas of coherent, ſolid parts, and a power 
of being moved, joined. with ſubſtance, of which like- 
wiſe we have no poſitive idea, we have the idea of matter. 

There are alſo other ideas of ſubſtances, which may 
be collective; which: are made up of many particular 


ſubſtances conſidered as united into one idea, as a troop, 


army, &c. which the mind makes by its power of com 

poſition, - Theſe collective ideas are but the artificial 
draughts of the mind, bringing things, remote and 
independent, into one view, the better to contemplate 
and diſcourſe of them united into one conception, and 
ſignified by one name; for there are no things ſo remote, 
which the mind cannot, by this art of compoſition, 
bring into one idea; as is vitible in that fignified by the 
name univerſe. 

SUBSTANTIAL, in the ſchools, ſomething be- 
longing to the nature of ſubſtance, 

SUBSTANTIVE, in grammar, a noun, or name, 
conſidered ſimply and in itſelf, without any regard to its 
qualities, or other accidents, in contradiſtinction to the 
noun termed adjective, or that which expreſſes a certain 
- quality or accident of the noun ſubſtantive. Or, a 
noun ſubſtantive is that noun, which,, joined to a verb, 
makes a perfect ſentence, as, a man, a horſe, a tree; 
thus, a man laughs, a horſe gallops, a tree buds, are 
each of them perſect ſentences. All nouns, to which 
ene cannot add the word thing, are ſubſtantives ; and 
thoſe to which thing may be added, are adjectives, | 

SUBSTITUTE, a perſon appointed to officiate for 
another, in cafe of abſence, or other legal impediment. 

SUBSTITUTE, in medicine, denotes a drug or remedy 
that may be uſed inſtead of another ; or that ſupplies the 


E of another of hke virtue, which is not perhaps to 


e had; called alſo ſuccedaneum. 


SUBSTITUTION, in grammar, the uſing one word | 


for another. This the grammarians otherwiſe call ſyllepſis. 

SUBSTITUTION, in the eivil law, a diſpoſition of a 
teſtament, whereby the teſlator ſubſtitutes one heir for 
another, who has only the uſufruct, and not the pro- 
perty of the thing left him, 

SUBSTITUTION, in algebra, is the putting, in the 
room of any quantity in an equation, ſome other quan- 
tity, which is equal to it, but expreſſed in another 
manner. Gig 

$UBSTRACTION, in arithmetic and algebra. See 
the article SUBTRACTION, 

SUBSTYLAR Lixx, in dialling, 2 right line on 
which the ſtyle or gnomon of a dial is erected. 

SUBTANGENT of a Curve, the line which deter- 
mines the interſection of the tangent with the axis; or 
that determines the point where the tangent cuts the 
axis prolonged. p08 

SUBT ENSE, in geometry, the ſame with chord. 
See the article CNMoR D, 


SUBTERRANEOLS, fo.nething under ground. 


i 


| 


q 


| 
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minute, fine and delicate, 


SUBTILE, in philoſophy, ſomething exceeding, 
SUBTRACTION, ar SURSTRACTION, in arith 
metic, the ſecond rule, or rather operation, in * 
metic, whereby we deduct a lets number from a — - 
to learn their preciſe difference. * 
Prob. I. To ſubtract integers of like names, when th 
— or 1 as ſubtracted from, is Pong 
than, or equal to e ſubducend, or t ink 
nd wife : : "60S 7 
Rule x. Place the ſubducend under the minuend and 
draw a line under both. 2. Begin at the right hand; 
take the leſs from the greater, or equals from equals, 
* 


and ſet the difference of each row underneath, 
did before; and they are called active and paſſive powers: 
all which, as far as we have any notice or notion of || 


Example in integers alone. 
Minuend 038 
Subducend 217 


Remainder 425 
Prob. II. To ſubtract integers of the fame name or 


denomination, when ſome of the minuend numbers ae 
leſs than their inferior in the ſubducend. 

Rule x. Place your numbers, and begin as before 
2. According to their reſpeQive value, take one of the 
next denomination, out of which ſubtract, and to the 
remainder add the minuend, ſetting their ſum under. 
neath. 3. Then add what you took to the next place 
— the left hand, and fo proceed by this, or the farmer 
rule, 

Example in integers alone, 
| rom 2537 
Subtract 1648 


Remainder .889 
For, by ſaying 8 from 17, I add 10 to the minuend; 
but I add alſo the ſame to the ſubducend, by laying x 
and 4 2 5, therefore the remainder muſt be the ſame. 
For by adding a ten to the units, and taking it away 
from the tens, the value of the number is not changed. 


Examples in integers and parts, 


2 4. d. - „ . . 
rom 5 3 rom 246 3 4 

Subt. 2 9. Subt. 68 10 6 

Rem. 2 6 Rem. 177 12 10 


Theorem, In ſubtraction, the ſubducend, together 
with the remainder, is equal to the minuend. For all 
the parts taken together are equal to the whole. And if 
the ſubducend be taken from the minuend, there refs 
the remainder. But if a part be taken from the whole, 
the remainder will be the other part; therefore, the ſub- 
ducend, together with the remainder, are all the parts of 
the minuend, and conſequertly equal to it. 

Corollary. Hence addition and ſubtraction ſerve reci- 
procally to prove each other. See the article ApDITIOx. 

For addition and ſubtraction are oppoſite in all caſes; 
and what is done by one, is undone by the other. 


Thus, if to 6 And if from 10 
be added 4 be ſubtracted 4 
the fum is 10 the remainder is 6 


That is, if 6 +4 = 10, then 10—4 =6. 

SUBSTRACTION, in algebra, is performed by the fol- 
lowing general rule: Change the ſigns of the quantity 
to be ſubtracted into their contrary ſigns, and then add 
it, ſo changed, to the quantity from which it was to de 
ſubtracted, by the rules of addition; the ſum ariſing by 
this addition is the remainder, 

For to ſubtra@ any quantity, either poſitive or nega- 
tive, is the ſame as to add the oppoſite kind. See the 
article ADDITION. | 

ExXAMPLES. 
From. +5 4 84—75 
Subt. +34 3a +46 


Rem. 534, or 24 } 54—116 
From 24—z3x+57—6 
Subt. 6x-+ 4x + 5y +4 


— —— — 


Rem. —48—7x 1 
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Ir is evident, that to ſubtract, or take away a decre- 
int, is the ſame thing as adding an equal increment. 
i * take away —b from a—6, there remains a; and if 
we add + to a—b, the ſum is likewiſe a. In general, 
e lubtraction of a negative quantity is equivalent to 
ding its poſitive value. 
eUBTRIPLE RaATio, is when one number, or 
(uäntity, is contained in another three times: thus, 2 is 
to be ſubtriple of 6, as 6 is triple of 2. 
SUBULARTA, in botany, a genus of tetradynameous 
ats, whoſe flower conſiſts of four ovate intire petals, 
i; poſed in the form of a croſs; the germen is ovate, 
vith ſcarce any ſtyle; and the ſtigma is obtuſe: the 


' 
« * 
{al 


contain a few ver (mall roundiſh ſeeds. 

SUBULATED, ſomething in the ſhape of an aw] : 
us, a ſubulated leaf is one of an oblong and narrow 
deute, broadeſt at the baſe, and thence gradually de- 
eraſing, till it terminates in a point. 


SUCCEDANEUM, in pharmacy, denotes a drug 


tion. | 

FUCCESSION, Succeſſio, in philoſophy, an idea 
which we get by reflecting on that train of ideas con- 
fantly following one another in our minds, when awake. 
dee the article IDEA. 
SUCCESSION, in law, implies a right to the whole 
effects left by a defunct. 
SUCCESSOR, in law, one that ſucceeds, -or comes 
in the place of another. | 

It is held, that a fole corporation may take an eſtate 
n fee to them and their ſucceſſors, but not without the 
word ſucceſſors : - whereas an aggregate corporation may 
take a fee in ſucceſſion, without expreſſing the word 
ſucceſſors; and likewiſe may have goods and chattels in 
ſucceſion. See the article CORPORATION. 
SUCCINUM, amber, in natural hiſtory, See the 
article AMBER. 
SUCCISA, in botany and pharmacy, a ſpecies of 
ſcabioſa, called by ſome morſus diaboli, devil's bit; and 
ſaid to be alexipharmic, but is little uſed in the preſent 
ractice. 
"$UCCORY, Cichorium, in botany, &c. 
article C1CHORIUM. 
SUCCULA, in mechanics, a bare axis, or cylinder, 
with ſtaves to move it round; but without any tym- 
anum or peritrochium. 

SUCCULENT PranrTts, in botany, thoſe whoſe 
eaves are very thick and full of juice; ſuch are the 
aloes, &c. 
SUCK-F1sn, Remora, in ichthyology. See RRMORA. 
SUCKERS, in gardening, the fame with off,; ſets. 
dee the article OFF-SETS. | 
SUCKING-PUMP. See the article Puur. 
SUCTION, Sz, the act of ſucking or drawing up 
2 fluid, as air, water, milk, or the like, by means of 
the mouth and lungs. 
SUDAMINA, fette heat pimples in the ſkin, like 
the millet-grains, frequent in youth, eſpecially thoſe of 
1 hot temperament, and that uſe much exerciſe. 
SUDA TORY, Sudaterium, a name given by the 
ancient Roinans to their hot or fweating-rooms ; ſome- 
times alſo called loconica. See the article Barn. | 
SUDOR, ſweat, in phyſiology. See SweAT. 
SUDOR Anglicanus, the ſweating ſickneſs, a diſeaſe 
f called from its appearing firſt in England, in the year 
1483, among the Lidiers of * the ſeventh, when he 
landed at Mil ford-haven, in Wales, whence it ſpread 
itelf, and raged in London, from the twenty-firſt of 
S*ptember to the end of October. In the ſame city it 
returned five times, and always in the ſummer; firſt in 
1485, then in 1506, afterwards in 1517, when it was 
o violent as to take off the patient in three hours, and 
lo univerſal, as to attack people of all ages and condi- 
uns; fo that half of the inhabitants of ſeveral towns in 
England fell victims to its irreſiſtible fury. It appeared 
tte fourth time in 1548, when it generally proved mortal 
in ix hours; and then it appeared in 1549, at which 
ime alone it ſpread itſelf to the Netherlands and Ger- 
many, in the latter of which it proved very fatal. The 
i return of it in Londen was in 1551, when it raged 


See the 


ait is an oval compreſſed pod, having two cells, which | 


(hſtituted in the place of another, in medical com- 


— 


* 
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with ſuch fury, as in one day to take off one hindted 
and twenty of the inhabitants of Weltminſter, 

For preventing this diſeaſe, temperance is ordered, and 
the choice of ſalutary aliments and drinks. No crude 
pot-herbs or ſallads are to be uſed, becauſe they may 
have received a noxious quality from the air; or, it they 
are uſed, they are to be previouſly waſhed with warnt 
water, 

SUDORIFIC, in pharmacy, an appellation given to 
any medicine that cauſes or promotes {weat. 

Sudorific, perſpirative, and alexipharmic medicines, 
ſays Dr. Shaw, make a large part of the common dif- 
penſatories. A few medicines well choſen, might ſupply 
the place of all theſe; and of theſe, the principal one 
would prove to be camphor, which trial will al ways 
ſhew to be greatly ſuperior to bezoar, Gaſcoign's pow- 
der, lapis contrayerva, and the like. 

The fame gentleman gives the followin caſy method 
of preparing a ſafe and effeQual ſudorific : take an 
ounce of refined camphor, beat it in a marble mortar 
with two ounces of blanched almonds, till it be reduced 
to a ſmooth and even paſte, This may be formed into 
pills, or boluſes, and given, according to the ſtrength of 
the patient, and other conſiderations, from three grains 
to forty. 

SUET, Se-vum, or Sebum, in anatomy, the ſolid fat 
found in ſeveral animals, as ſheep, oxen, &c. but not in 
the human ſpecies. 

SUFFOCATION, in medicine, the privation of 
reſpiration, or breathing; which is ſometimes oc ned 
by a congeſtion of blood in the lungs, ſo as to prevent 
the ingreſs of the air. 

SUFFOCATION of the Tomb, or Matrix, is a diſeaſe 
pretty frequent in women, called alſo fits of the mother. 
See the article HysTERICc. 

SUFFRAGAN, an appellation given to ſimple 
biſhops, with reſpect to archbiſhops, on whom they 
depend, and to whom appeals lie from the biſhop's 
courts, - 

SUFFRAGE, Suffragium, denotes a vote given in 
an aſſembly, where ſomething is deliberated on, or 
where a perſon is elected to an office or benefice. 

SUFFRUTEX, among botaniſts, denotes an under- 


| ſhrub, or the loweſt kind of woody plants, as lavender, 


rue, &c. 

SUFFUSTIO, in medicine, a cataract. See the article 
CATARACT. 

SUGAR, Saccharum, a very ſweet agreeable ſub- 
ſtance, extracted from a kind of canes, or reeds, growing 
in — plenty in both the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 

ugar is properly the eſſential ſalt of the ſugar- cane, 
as tartar is of the grape. It is, while in its ere or un- 
refined ſtate, a coarſe, fattiſh, oleaginous matter, of a 
browniſh or greyiſh colour, with a caft of a reddiſh or 
orange colour among it; and of a very ſweet, but ſome- 
what diſagreeable taſte, When it has been purified and 
refined by frequent ſolutions, and by other means, it 
becomes of a pure, bright, white, gloſſy, and cryſtalline 
colour, conſiderably hard, and of a much pleaſanter; 
though leſs intenſely ſweet taſte, 

The plant which produces it, is one of the triandria 
digynia of Linnzus, and one of the herbæ graminifoliz 
of Ray. It is deſcribed by Piſo under the name of viba 
and tachomura; by Cæſalpinus, under the name of 


canna millea; and by others, under that of arundo' 
ſaccharifera, and calamus ſaccharinus. Its root is thick- 


jointed and creeping, very ſucculent, and furniſhed with 
numerous fibres: its ſtalk grows to eight or nine feet 
high, and is two or three inches, or more, in thickneſs ; 
it is jointed like the root; its ſurface is ſmooth and 
gloſſy; its colour is a greeniſh yellow; the leaves are 
long, narrow, and of a yellowiſh green: the top of the 
ſtalk is ornamented with a panicle, or cluſter of arun- 


dinaceous flowers, two or three feet in length, much 


branched, knotted, or jointed, all along to their ends. 
It grows ſpontaneouſly in _ parts of the Eaſt-Indies, 
in the Canary iſlands, and in ſome of the hotter parts of 
America; but its produce is ſo advantageous, that it is 
not left to thoſe places, but is propagated in many other 
parts of America. It loves a moiſt and rich foil, and 
will grow much larger in ſuch a one, than in more 

| barren 


— 


| 
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darren ground. 
Ria de la Plata, the ſugar-canes grow wild, and riſe to 
an enormous height; and that, during the great heats, 
they exſudate, in ſeveral parts, a white cryſtalline ſugar. 

They propagate the ſugar-cane by planting cuttings 
of it in the ground, in furrows dug parallel for that pur- 
poſe; the cuttings are laid level and even, and are 
covered up with earth; they ſoon ſhoot out new plants 
from their knots or joints; the ground is to be kept 
clear, at times, from weeds, and the canes grow ſo 
quick, that in eight, ten, or twelve months, they are ft 
to cut for making of ſugar from them, The manner of 
doing it is thus: they cut off the reeds at one of the 
joints near the roots ; they are then cleared of the leaves, 
and tied up in bundles, and fent to the mills, which are 
worked either by water or by cattle, The reeds are here 
bruiſed and preſſed, and their juice is ſqueezed from 
them; this is extremely ſweet, and is to be boiled with- 
out loſs of time into ſugar, for if it ſtands much more 
than twenty-four hours, it grows four, and is wholly 
ſpoiled for the making of ſugar, 

T he juice is carried by pipes into large boilers, where 
it is kept boiling, more or leſs fiercely, for a whole day 
together; a great deal of ſcum is ſeparated in this boil- 
ing: after the juice is let out of this veſſel, it is received 
into another, in which it is boiled more brifkly, and 
ſcummed. from time to time with a large kind of ſpoon, 
pierced through with holes to let the liquor through, 
while it retains the ſcum and foulneſs ſeparated from it 
in boiling : towards the end of this boiling, they throw 
into it a ſtrong lixivium of wood-aſhes, with ſome quick 
lime among it; this greatly promotes the ſeparation of 
the foulnels that yet remains among it; and, after it 
has boiled ſome time with this addition, they ſtrain it off. 
The faces left in the cloths make a kind of wine, when 
fermented properly with water. The ftrained liquor, 
which is now tolerably clean, is let into a third boiler, 
in which it is boiled down to the confiſtence of ſugar 
over a very briſk fire, the people who attend it conti- 
nually ftirring and ſcumming it. 

Great caution is to be uſed that the boiling matter 
does not riſe over the ſides of the veſſel, which would be 
of very dangerous conſequence : they prevent this by 


taking up quantities of the boiling matter with a ladle, 


lifting it up high, and letting it run in again, and by 
now and then adding a mall piece of butter, or fat of 
ſome kind, which takes down the bubbling almoſt in- 
ftantaneouſly, They are very careful that no lemon- 
juice, or any other acid of that kind, comes near the 
veſſels, a very ſmall admixture of that being ſufficient to 
keep the matter from granulating. When the liquor is 
boiled enough, which is known by its concreting, on 
throwing a ſpoonful of it up into the air, it is then let 
out into a fourth veſſel, under which there is a very 
gentle fire, only kept up that it may have leiſure to gra- 
nulate ; when it has begun to granulate, it is let out of 
this laſt boiler into a kind of conic earthen veſſels, open 
at both ends; the wideſt aperture is placed upwards, 
and the ſmaller end downwards, its aperture being 
ſtopped with a wooden plug. It is left in theſe veſſels 
PG hours to concrete; after this they are re- 
moved into ſugar-houſes, and are there arranged in 
regular order, with a veſlel of earthen ware under each ; 
the plug is then taken out of the bottom aperture of 
each, and they are left in this condition for about forty 
days, that all the thick liquor, or melaſſes, may Fun 
from them : after they have ſtood thus long to drain of 
themſelves, a quantity of clay is diluted with water into 
a thin paſte, and this is poured on the top of every 
parcel of ſugar in the veſſels, ſo as to cover it two or 
three inches decp. This water, by degrees, all leaves the 
clay, and penetrating into the maſs of ſugar, runs 
through it, and carries off more yet of this foul thick 
liquid with it, into the veſſels placed underneath to 
receive it, 

When the clay is quite dry, it is taken off, and the 
firſt preparation of the ſugar is now finiſhed ; they ſhake 
it out of the veſſels, and, cutting it in lumps, which are 
of a dirty, browniſh, or greyiſh colour, they put it up in 
hogſheads, and other caſks, under the name of grey or 
brown ſugar. The ſugar, in this ſtate, ought to be dry, 
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Piſo aſſures us, that, in the province of not unctuous, and to have no taſte of burning: ch. 


liquor which has run from the ſugar in ſtanding, is boile4 
to a conſiſtence, and fold under the name of melaſſes N 
treacle; this affords, by fermentation, a very clean = 
good ſpirit, 2 

The coarſe ſugar is afterwards refined to varie 
degrees of purity by new ſolutions, and is ſold at my 
ferent prices, and under different names, actordin 1 
the degree of purity it is brought to. 1 

A pound of ſugar purified to the higheſt degree, an4 
diſtilled in a retort, yields firſt about half an ounce of 
limpid, infipid phlegm, without ſmell; and afeer 4 
comes over a liquor, at firſt limpid and colourleſs, aſter 
, wards reddiſh, and, amp + of an empyreumatic ſme}. 
in quantity not leſs than fix ounces; this is partly of 
| an acid, partly of an alkaline and urinous taſte; after 
this comes over a thick and reddiſh oil, in quantity about 
three drachms ; and then more than an ounce of x brown 
| oil of a thicker conſiſtence. The remainder in the te. 
' tort, calcined and lixiviated, yickds a drachm of a pure 
alkaline ſalt. 

\ Sugar is a true ſat, and when perfectly pure, after ſo. 
lution, it concretes into regular cryſtals ; theſe are of 3 
priſmatic figure, or conſiſt of eight plain ſurfaces, in two 
of which the oppoſite baſis are equal and parallel, the ref 
are parallelograms. In its natural ftate, it manifeſts not 
the leaſt token of any thing, either acid or alkaline, It 
is inflammable, in a great degree, burning with a briſk 
white flame, It diſſoſves, with the utmoit readineſs, in 
all aqueous menſtruums, but very difficultly in ſpirituous 
or oily liquors : mixed with water, it, after a time, fer. 
ments, and acquires a vinous flavour; and at this time an 
inflammable ſpirit, like that of wine, may be drawn 
from it in a conſiderable quantity. 

The juſt proportion, to this fermentation, is ſeven 
pounds of water to one of ſugar, and to this a ſpoonful 
of yeaſt is to be added; it is then to be ſet in a modera- 
tely warm place, or have a gentle heat any way com- 
municated to it; the veſſel it is in ſhould be nearly, but 
not entirely full, and it ſhould be cloſe ſhut ; a few hours 
ſtanding, in this ſtate, ſets it to fermenting, and this 
ſoon grows very briſk, and continues three or four 
weeks, more or leſs, according to the quantity of the 
liquor, and the heat of the place: at the end of this time 
the liquor will be found to have acquired the ſtrength of 
wine, and a taſte like that of mead. And if the fermen- 
tation be continued, it ſoon after loſes the taſte and qua- 
lity, becomes acid, and is a vinegar, equal, in all reſpects, 
to that of wine. Sugar was known to the ancients; 
Dioſcorides and Galen called it ſaccharum, and Theo- 
phraſtus mel in arundinibus, honey in reeds. Arrian alſo 
calls it mel arundineum, and Ægineta fal indicus, Indian 
ſalt. Notwithſtanding, however, - that the ancients were 
all acquainted with ſugar, they did not bring it into 
common uſe as we do. All their writers, however, men- 
tion it as a thing known. Strabo ſays, that Indian ho- 
ney, as he calls it, 'was produced without bees. Lucan 
ſpeaks of the honeP-juice of reeds, and Varro tells us, 
that a ſweet juice was expreſſed from the Indian reeds, 
and was equal to honey. Seneca tells us of honey found 
in reeds, in India, and is in ſome doubt whether it was a 
honey-dew, as they ſuppoſed manna to be, or whether it 
was the genuine product of thoſe reeds. The Greeks in- 
differently called the ſugar of thoſe times by the names of 
honey, ſalt, and ſugar. 

Dioſcorides makes it a kind of honey, and ſays, that, 
beſides the common honey, there was another ſort called 
ſaccharum, which was found in reeds, in Arabia and the 
Indies, and was, like a ſalt, hard and brittle under the 
teeth, Pliny, alſo, agrees that there were 72 — in 
Arabia, which produced ſugar like thoſe of the Indies, 
but that it was inferior to that of India; 

We find by all their accounts, that they knew the 
| ſweet juice of theſe reeds, and that they alſo, ſometimes, 
had ſent over to them concreted granules of real ſugar 
| which had exſudated from the reeds, and dried in the un 
to a hardneſs ; theſe were the pieces of ſugar which Dio- 
ſcorides mentions, as crackling under the teeth. An 
others tell us they were of the * of a pea, or at the 
moſt of a horſe- bean. It is plain, however, that they knew 
nothing of the art of making ſugar by boiling the 1 
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i. olain as it appears that the ancients not only knew 
a but knew alſo it was produced from recs, it does 
0 appear, however, whether they knew the very 
cies of reed which we now cultivate, and call the 
* cane, or not. It is very certain, that there are 
". wants which may be called canes and reeds, and 


A 


: 


which produce ſugar, in the Indies, as well as this : the 

hy cane, in particular, is remarkable, not only for 

Jucing ſugar, but for having it exſudate and con- 
mane _ > 


1 The Indiens call this ſacchar manna, but they do 
er boil its juice. 

dFumaſius, from Varro and ſome other of the ancients, 
Geng of the Indian ſugar-cane, as growing to the 
dealt Of a moderate tree, ſeems poſitive, that the bambu 
ws the only kind they knew; but though it may ap— 
den evidently enough from this, that they knew the 
"ambu or bambu, it does not appear hence that they 
d not alſo know the common ſugar-reed of our times; 
which, indeed, it ſeems, in ſome meaſure, proved that 
wer did, by Lucan's calling it the tenera arundo, a term 
10 way applicable to the bambu. 

The native ſugar, or the concreted juice of the ſugar- 
ene produced by mere exſudation, and hardened on its 
bark, was more frequent in the ancient times than now, 
decauſe older and larger reeds are more diſpoſed to pro- 
luce it. It was alſo more carefully collected, when there 
is no other to be had; but now that the canes are cut 
town at a year's growth, and the ſugar procured in ſuch 
infinitely greater quantities by boiling, it is not wonder- 
ful that little of the native ſugar is produced, or what 
there is, is but little regarded, 

The Arabians all mention three kinds of ſugar: 
1. Saccharum arundineum of avicenna, which was 
found naturally exſudated on the ſugar-canes now pro- 
pagated, 2. The tabaxir of the ſame author, which was 
the native ſugar of the bambu : it appears probable, that 
] theſe authors underſtood, by the ſame name, a coarſe 
kind of ſugar produced by art, for they ſpeak ſometimes 
ef tabaxir reſembling aſhes, and imagined it to be the 
aſhes of the ſugar-canes. The ſacchar alhuſar, or 
Abaſter. This they alſo called manna. It differed from 
the common ſugar in many reſpects; it had little ſweet- 
neſs but much of a bitteriſh taſte. It exſudated from 
the plant they call alhuſa, in the ſame manner as their 
nanna did from alhagi, and they, therefore, called it 
manna, This ſugar is not now known in Europe, but 
n Egypt and Arabia they are well acquainted with it. 
The plant it exſudates from is the beid-el-offar of 
Proſper Alpinus. 

Behide theſe, there are many other plants and trees 
wiich produce ſugar. The maples of ſeveral ſpecies 
ord a juice which boils into a very good ſugar; and 
borrichius mentions a much more ſingular thing, which 
a ſea plant of the alga kind, much ſike the alga vitra- 
torum, and which he calls alga ſaccharifera, which is 
tirown up on the ſhores of ſome iflands, and which, 
rden it has lain ſome time expoſed to the ſun, is co- 
ered with little granules of a duſky colour, ſweet like 
lugzr, and are collected by the natives to be uſed for all 
the purpoſes of it. 

It would be eaſy, upon the whole, to find many other 
Pants whoſe juices would boil into ſugar ; but the great 
(uantity of it yielded by the ſugar-cane, and its eaſy cul- 
ture, makes it unneceſlary to look after what it ſo abun- 
cantly ſupplies us with. 

AR Mill. This machine is compoſed of three rol - 
irs of an equal ſize, and equally armed with plates of 
"0, Were the canes are to paſs. The roller in the 
nelle is raiſed much higher than the reſt, that the two 
es which are fixed croſs-ways at the top, and to which 
e beaſts are yoked, may turn about freely, without be- 
n2 hindered by the machine. The great roller in the 
dale is ſurrounded with a cog full of teeth, which bite 
91 the ſides of the two other rollers adjoining to it, 
4 Which means they are turned round, and by their mo- 
, 127d and bruiſe the canes, which paſs quite round 
est roller and come out dry, and ſqueezed from al! 
Kr Juice, ; 

MGILLATION, in medicine, an extravaſation of 
"the coats of the eye, which at firſt appears of a 

Vel. II. Ne. 90. 
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> in granules on its ſurface, though in no great quan- 


reddiſh colour, and afterwards livid or black; 1f ths 
diſorder is oreat, bleeding and purging are proper, as 
are diſcutients. The following cataplaſm is ſaid to be 
very good: take of comfrey-root, fix ounces of Solo- 
mon's ſeal, two ounces ; of elder flowers, one ounce and 
a half ; of bean flour, one ounce ; let all theſe be boiled 
in a ſufficient quantity of ſpring water. The decoction 
may be uſed as a fotus, and the ingredient for a catanlatin, 

SUiT, in law, is uſed in different ſenſes, as, 1. Hor 
an action, whether perſonal or real. 2. Suit of court, or 
ſurt-{ervice, which is an attendance the tenant owes to 
his lord's court, 3. Suit-covenant, where a perſon has 
covenanted to do ſervice to the court of the lords, 4. 
duit-cuſtom, which is where one and his anceſtors have 
owed ſuit time out of mind. 5. It is uſed for a p-tition 
to the king, or any perſon of dignity ; where a lord di- 
trains his tenant for ſuit, and none is dur in this caſe, 
the party may have an attachment. againſt him to appear 
an the king's court. 6. Suit of the king's peace, is an 
action brought againſt a perſon for breach of the king's 
peace; as in the caſe of treaſons, felonies, or treſpaſſes. 

SULPHUR, in natural hiſtory, a fat, unQuous fort 
of mineral ſubſtance, fuſible and inflammable by fire, 
and not diſfoluble or miſcible in water, { 

'The ſulphur or brimftone uſed in the ſhops is of twa 
kinds, the one called native, the other factitious ; the 
former being found naturally pure in the earth, the latter 
having been lodged in other bodies, and from thence 
ſeparated by means of fire into the form in which we 
meet with it. | 

Theſe two kinds, however, when genuine and pure, 
are wholly the ſame in every reſpect, Their characters 
are, that they ate dry, ſolid, but friable bodics, melting 
with a ſmall heat; inflammable, and, when Ared in the 
open air, burning almoſt wholly away with a blue 
flame, and a noxious vapour; endued with an cleric 
power; and not diffolved in acid menſtruums. 

The factitious ſulphur is much the moſt common in 
the ſhops. It is ſometimes met, with in very large mat 
ſes, and called ſulphur in the cake; but what we molt 
frequently ſee of it is in oblong cy lindric rolls of a yeilow 
colour, ſometimes with, and ſometimes without an ad- 
mixture of greeniſh. The yellow contains leis, the 
greeniſh more of the vitriolic ſalt mixed with it; it is 
triable, and affords a fort of cracking noiſe, when rubhed 
between the fingers; it is very eaſily reduced to powder, 
and melts with a ſmall degree of heat. It may be totally 
ſublimed, in a cloſe veſſel, without alteration. It takes 
fire on being brought into contact with a burning coal, 
or any ignited matter ; and when pure and genuine, for 
we are liable to great cheats in regard to it, it does not 
burn-away very quick, but continues a conſiderable time, 
emitting a deep blue flame, It is to be choſen for inter- 
nal uſe of the pureſt and hrighteſt yellow, light, eaſily 
broken, and appearing very bright and gloſſy where it 
breaks. If it be for making oil of ſulphur, the greeniſh 
rolls are the beſt, as containing moſt acid, 

This kind of ſulphur is ſeparated, by means of fire,' 
from various minerals, which are found naturally to con- 
tain it. The greateſt part of what we have, is made from 
the common vitriolic pyrites, the ſame mineral yielding 
both ſulphur and vitriol, and often alum. The firſt give 
it a degree of fire ſufficient to melt the ſulphur it con- 
tains, and, when this is all run out into veſſels prepared 
to receive it, they expoſe the remaining matter to the air, 
after which they boil it in water, and obtain from the lixi- 
vium the common green vitriol or copperas ; and after 
all this is obtained, by adding an alkali to the ſame li- 
quor, they get allum from it. In ſome places they work 
an argillaceous earth for ſulphur ; this is uſually of a 
whitiſh colour, variegated with veins of red, and of a 
duſky blue. From this they ſeparate large quantities of 
common brimſtone, only, by faſion, in cloſe veſſels luted 
together, and that which contains the ore placed in an 
inclining poſture ; ſo that as ſoon as the ſulphur melts, 
it muſt run into the other veſſel, which ſerves as a recei- 
ver, and which is generally filled in part with water. 

Theſe bodies have ſometimes the form of cucurbits or 
long necks, and ſometimes of retorts; and the procels is 
vulgarly called diſtillation, but it by no means agrees 
with what we uſually underſtand by that word. The 
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ſulphur is never raiſed in vapour, but in all thoſe caſes is | 


barely fuſed, and the veflels are fo placed that any thing 
liquid in the one muſt run into the other, Sulphur is 
ſeldom produced pure by the firft operation, but is after- 
wards purified by repeated fuſions, ſome of the hetero- 

neous matter is brought over with it, ſeparating to the 
| SY and others floating to the ſurface ; it is ſeparated 
from the lighter by fkimming them off, and from the 


heavier by pouring it carefully from its ſediment ; when | 


thus rendered ſufficiently pure, it is caſt into iron cylin- 
dric moulds, greaſed on the inſide with linſeed oil, to 
prevent its ſticking to them, and is thus formed into the 
rolls we meet with it in. 

This is the hiſtory of the common factitious yellow 
ſulphur ; we might indeed vaſtly increaſe the number of 
its ores, fince there are multitudes of other foſſils, in 
which true genuine ſulphur is contained, but we have 
given only thoſe which are worth the working for it. 

The other, or native ſulphur, is of four kinds, ex- 
tremely different, in colour from each other, and ſome of 
them containing particles of other ſubſtances, and thoſe 
often of a very wrong kind for medicinal purpoſes among 
them. The four kinds of native ſulphur are, 1. The 
yellow which is very pellucid, and is the beſt of all for 
medicine, being perfect pure brimſtone. 2. The greeniſh, 
which is more opake, and contains a large portion of 
vitriol. 3. The grey which is foul and earthy ; and, 
4. The red fulphur, which is very beautiful, being per- 
fectly pellucid and of a fine colour, but which is the laſt 
of any to be received into the ſhops, as it always contains 
ſome axfenic in it. | 

The firſt kind, or native yellow ſulphur, is what 
ought to be fold in the ſhops under the name of ſulphur 
vivum. It is tranſparent as the fineſt amber, and is found 
in maſles, from the ſize of a pea to that of four or five 
ounces weight. A native ſulphur equally pure with this 
is alſo found in form of powder, reſembling the common 
flower of brimſtone, incruſting the fides and covers of 


is ſometimes alſo found in form of ificles or ſtalactites, 
hanging from the rocks among the burning mountains ; 
in this caſe, its figure ſeems in ſome degree owing to the 
fire. In its pureſt ſolid mafles, it is found in the gold 
mines of Peru, and in ſome of the Hungarian and German 
ones. This is the fame fulphus, whether found in form of 
ſtalactites, of powder, or of theſe ſolid and tranſparent 
nodules ; and this is the only kind which people ought to 
buy who take native ſulphur internally, without any 
farther preparation than powdering. 

The hard greeniſh ſulphur is that called by ſome bezo- 
ardic ſulphur, from its being ſometimes found concreted 
round nuclci in form of the bezoars. It is more firm and 
ſolid than the yellow, and is ſcarce at all tranſparent. 
The yellow kind, when accidentally tinged with green, 
as it ſometimes is, ought to be rejected from internal uſe, 
much more this; but this is excellent for making the oil 
or acid of ſulphur, This is principally found among the 
burning mountains, particularly To Veſuvius. 

The third or grey kind is a very poor and coarſe ſul- 


phur, but is what we uſually meet with under the name | 


of ſulphur vivum in the ſhops. It does not melt clear 
and ſmooth like the pure ſulphurs, but boils and bubbles; 
and, after burning, leaves a large remainder, This very 
little deſerves the place it holds in our ſhops, being much 
more properly treated in Italy as an ore of ſulphur, and 
worked for it in the manner of the earths we have de- 


' ſcribed, and comman yellow roll brimſtone is made from 


it. It is found in vaſt abundance, about the burning 
mountains, and in many other places, particularly at 
Sulfatara, where it is of the number of the ores worked 
in the common way. | 

The fine red ſulphur is infinitely the moſt beautiful of 
all the kinds. It is as tranſparent and as bright as a gem. 
It melts more ſlowly than any of the other kinds, and, 
when in fuſion, ſends out a very diſagreeable ſmell, like 
that of garlic, beſide the common fulpbureous vapour. 


This is a proof of its containing arfenic, from which | 


alſo it probably has its colour. It is found principally 
in the gold mines, and is ſuppoſed to contain ſome 
particles of that metal, but ſeveral trials have been made 
in vain to ſeparate gold from it. 
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pure, makes no ſort of alteration in it; 


| while yet in the fire, and, when cold, is a brittle regulus 
ſulphureous ſprings, as thoſe of Aix la Chapelle; and it | 


| change from it, and mixes indeed leſs eaſily with it; it 
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| Of theſe ſeveral kinds of ſulphur, the commons 5.9 
brimſtone, and the pure native yellow kind, arc "un br 
ones proper for internal uſe in their crude ſtate; þ 
flower of brimſtone faithfully prepared is, perha R 
ferable to theſe. We know that ſulphur riſes - 
in ſublimation, and, conſequently, that we haye it 
2 {tate or Nay flowers; and we are more ſafe this v., 
than any other, from taking any thin Wn 
to take with _ VR: OE ve We not ime 
Sulphur, under whichever of thefe forms 
is ſtill the ſame in all its characters. It diſſolves , 
and in alkaline ſubſtances. It grows red when OY 
but becomes yellow again when it cools, It af, 
acid, the ſame with that of vitriol, if its fumes in h. 
ing be catched in a proper manner ; but it will ng: hy 
this acid by the common way of diſtillation, but ** 
of ſeparating into its principles, riſes altogether to * 
head of the veſſel, in form of flowers. A 
| Sulphur melted with gold, provided that 
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metal de 
, h but this is the 
only metal that eſcapes its effects. Thrown upon $1... 
heated red-hot, the metal immediately melts; and. 
taken from the fire as foon as it does ſo, it will be found: 
when cold, to reſemble lead rather than what it really . 
It retains its malleability perfectly, and cuis eaſily with 
a knife; but it is of a dull bluiſh colour, It is eafily 
reduced to its proper appearance again however; for the. 
requires no more to this, than the keeping it a fer 
minutes in a ftrong fire to burn away the ſulphur. 1; 
| the heat is flackened towards the end of this fulion bel 
| ſilyer will not fall into one uniform maſs, but will ci 
up in ſmall ſprigs all over the ſurface in a very bean 
manner, reſembling the branches of ſilver ſometimes ſeen 
on the ſurface of ores, Tin melted with brimitone, i 
the metal be firſt granulated, and the brimſtone added in 
powder in three times its quantity, deflagrates as if nite 
had been mixed with it. The remainder becomes ſold, 


of the colour of lead, and greatly reſembling a ſemi- met 
in its qualities, Lin may indeed be wholly turned int 
ſcoria by burning it with additional parcels of ſulphur, 
Sulphur melted along with lead deſtroys its malleability, 
as much as it does that of tin. It becomes hard and 
rigid, and very difficult of fuſion, and loſes the appearance 
of lead, being, in the regulus thus obtained, compoſed 
of broad, bright, and glittering particles, Copper melty 
immediately upon being made red-hot, if brimſtone þ 
added to it ; and becomes a black friable ſubitance. Iron 
of all other metals raelts the moſt freely and readily with 
the ſulphur, but it does not freely part with it again, 
A red-hot iron applied to a roll of ſulphur, immediately 
throws off particles diſſolved by the ſulphur into a ſponzy 
ſcoria. Regulus of antimony melted with ſulphur returns 
to common crude antimony again. Bizmuth melted 
with it aſſumes the appearance of antimony, and inktad 
of broad flakes is found to be compoſed of needles or 
ſtriæ running acroſs one another. Zink ſuters les 


at length becomes darker-coloured, and more brittle. 

'The chemiſts have told us various ways of making 
ſulphur by art, that it ſhall be wholly like the native; 
and nothing is more certain than that it may be done, 
The vitriolic acid and an inflammable oil, properly com- 
bined, will always afford it. If four parts oil of turpen- 
tine and one part oil of vitriol be mixed together in a fe- 
tort, and, after ſtanding to digeſt together a week oc 
more, a fire be given under it, and a large receiver we! 
luted on, a peculiar oily matter will come over into ide 
receiver, true ſulphur will be ſublimed into the neck ol 
the retort, and the remaining matter in the bottom of it 
will be formed into a kind of bitumen. 

We may ſee by this how nearly ſulphur, vitriol, 2nd 
the common bitumens are allied to one another, i 
what ſort of proceſſes nature uſes in the producing them. 
The ancients, as far back as we have any accounts ® 
them, ſeem to have been always acquainted with ſulpvr. 
The Greeks called it theion holy, and uſed it in tht" 
facrifices and expiations, The Arabians mention it unde 
the name of kabric or chibur. It is of great uſe n 
medicine in its crude ftate, and affords as many vaude 


| medicines in its ſeveral preparations, It is alſo of pre 
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:1 a great meaſure to it, Its fumes check and prevent 
mentation, for which reaſon it is much uſed by our 
wine-coopers; and they bleach and whiten ftutts by 
ane of them. 

Ry edicine, it is, in its crude ſtate, given with great 
ſucceſs in diſeaſes of the lungs. It ſtrengthens and 
cleanſes them, and promotes expectoration, and has at 
|| times been famous for its virtues againſt cutaneous 
iiſeaſes. It generally proves a little looſening to the 
towels, and increaſes the diſcharges by perſpiration ; it 
«ven communicates its ſmell to the perſpired matter for a 
conſiderable time after taking it, and will often blacken 
gold or Liver that is worn by people who take any con- 
iiderable quantity of it. : 

The preparations of ſulphur, in moſt frequent uſe in 
the ſhops, are theſe : 1. Flores ſulphuris, flower of brim- 
tone. 2. The ſulphur præcipitatum, or precipitated 
julphur, commonly called lac ſulphuris. 3. The balſa- 
mum ſulphuris, balſam of ſulphur. 4. The aqua ſulphu- 
rata, or ſulphurated water. 5. The ſpiritus ſulphuris, 
the ſpirit or oil of ſulphur, 

Flawers of SULPHUR, Flores Suſphuris, Take fix 
ounces of common ſulphur, put it into a cucurbit, adapt 
z capacious head, and, having luted the junctures, place 
it in a ſand furnace, ſo that the ſand may almoſt touch 
the lower rim of the glaſs-head : Jet the pipe of the head, 
and alſo the body itſelf, incline a little downwards, that 
the moiſture may run into the receiver fixed for that pur- 
poſe ; make a gradual fire, and contrive it till the head 
begins to grow dark with the aſcending flowers ; con- 
tinue the fire cautiouſly that the head may not melt the 
flowers, and yet be ſtrong enough to ſublime the ſulphur 
which will be elevated into the head, in a yellow, light, 
rarified, ſoft, powdery ſubſtance, called flowers of 
julphur. 

1 noſe who make flowers of ſulphur for ſale, have en- 
tire furnaces built for that purpoſe. See the article 
CHEMICAL Laboratory. | 

it is a good pectoral medicine; its doſe is from ten 
grains to a ſcruple. | 

Precipitated SULPHUR, commonly called Mili of SUL- 
PHUR, Take flowers of ſulphur one pound, of quick 
linie freſh made, and not ſtony, three pounds ; put theſe 
into two gallons of fair water, and boil the whole till the 
ſulphur is diſſolved : filtre the ſolution through paper, 
and add to it, by a few drops at a time, weak ſpirits of 
vitriol till it become turbid, and in fine it will precipi- 
tate a white powder to the bottom of the veſlel ; pour off 


after theſe repeated waſhings, becomes quite inſipid. 
This is good in all the caſes in which the ſulphur in 
ſubſtance or its flowers are uſed. Its doſe is from ten 
grains to two ſcruples. | 

Simple Balſam of SULPHUR. Take flowers of ſulphur 
four ounces, pure oil of olives one pound, ſet them over 
the fire in an earthen veſſel; as the oil grows hot, the 
ſulphur will melt in it, and will fall to the bottom in 
form of a red ſhining fluid. After this, the fire is to be 
increaſed gradually, till the whole body of the ſulphur 
diſſolves and blends with the oil into a thick opaque 
liquor; great care is to be taken not to ſet the matter 
on fire, and the veſſel is to be lightly covered, but the 
lid, or whatever elſe is put over it, is not to be faſtened 
down. Balſam of ſulphur may be made by the ſame 
proceſs with oil of turpentine, or any other of the vege- 
tadle eſſential oils, and with Barbadoes tar; but caution 
is to be uſed in making the former of theſe balſams, that 
the veſſels be not too cloſely ſhut, nor the fire too 


turpentine will explode under theſe circumſtances with a 
torce greatly ſuperior to that of gun- powder. 
Spirit or Oil of SULPHUR. This acid is wholly the 
ſame with that of vitriol, and, therefore, it is ſcarce 
worth any body's while to make it in the common way, 
it being one of the moſt troubleſome proceſſes in chemi- 
fry, The vapour of burning ſulphur, retained by any 
means, furniſhes this acid : the uſual way has been to 
lupport a glaſs bell moiſtened on the inſide over a pan of 
burning brimſtone, and to catch the drops collected on its 


the water, and add freſh ſeveral times till the powder, 


violently increaſed, Balſam of ſulphur made with oil of | 
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ue in many of the arts. Gun- powder owes its power || favoured by the bell's being a little inclined towards the 


ſide where it is placed. 

This fpirit is an agreeable acid, and is very good in 
every caſe in which the ſpirit of vitriol is. 
SULPHURATED Hater. Take common water one 
quart, of pure ſulphur half a pound, fet a part of the 
ſulphur on fire in an iron Jadle, and ſuſpend it in that 
{tate over the water in a cloſe veſſel; let the remainder of 
the ſulphur be afterwards fired and fuſprnded in the ſume 
manner, and when the operation is over, the water will 
have acquired a ſharp acid taſte, and is to be reſerved for 
uſe, The moſt commodious veſſel for making this is a 
large glaſs receiver fitted with a wooden plug, into which 
the handle of the ladle may be fixed; as ſoon as the ſul- 
phur is fired, the ladle is to be thruſt ſo far into the re- 
ceiver, that the plug may come to ſtop the aperture, and 
the covering the mouth over this with a wet cloth will 
be ſufficient to keep in the fumes, 

This is the liquor called by ſome authors, gas ſulphu- 
ris; it is an agreeable acid, and is good in malignant and 
petechial fevers, given in the common drink. It quenches 
thirſt, and cools the mouth and tongue. 

SULTAN, or Sor pAx, a title or appellation given 
to the emperor of the Turks. 

SULTANA, the wife or conſort of a ſultan. The 
favourite ſultana is called Hhaſeki-ſultana, i. e. private 
ſultana. 

SUM, Summa, in arithmetic, &c, ſignifies the quan- 
tity that ariſes from the addition of two or more mag ni- 
tudes, numbers, or quantities together. : 
SUM of an Equation, is when, the abſolute number be- 
ing brought over to the other fide with a contrary ſign, 
the whole becomes equal to © : this Des Cartes calls the 
ſum of the equation propoſed, 

SUMACH, a drug uſed in dying, as alſo in the pre- 


paration of black Morocco, and other leather, 


ſubſtance of a thing in a few words. 

SUMMATORIUS Cari.cvrus, the method of 
ſumming differential quantities ; that is, from any diffe- 
rential given, to find the quantity from whoſe diſferenc- 
ing the given differential reſults. This method we more 
uſually call the inverſe method of fluxions, and foreigners 
integralis calculus. 

SUMMER, one of the ſeaſons of the year, commenc- 
ing in theſe northern regions on the day the ſun enters 
Cancer. Or, more ſtrictly and univerſally, the ſummer 
begins on the day when the ſun's meridian diſtance from 
the zenith is the leaſt, It ends on the day when his di- 
ſtance is a mean betwixt the greateſt and ſmalleſt, The 
end of ſummer coincides with the beginning of winter, 

SUMMER, in architecture, is a large ſtone, the firſt 
that is laid over columns and pilaſters, in beginning to 
make a croſs vault; or it is the ſtone which, being laid 
over a piedroit or column, is hollowed to receive the firſt 
haunce of a platband. | 

SUMMER, in carpentry, is a large piece of timber 
which being ſupported on two ſtone piers, or poſts, 
ſerves as a lintel to a door, window, &c, 

SUMMONS, Summonitio, in law, a citing or calling 
a perſon to any court to anſwer a complaint, or even to 
give in his evidence, &c. 

SUMPTUARY Laws, Leges ſumptuariæ, are laws 
made to reſtrain exceſs in apparel, coſtly furniture, eat- 
ing, &c. 

SUN, Sol, in aftronomy, the great luminary which 
enlightens the world, and, by his preſence, conſtitutes 
day. 

Sir Ifaac Newton, in his Principia, proves that the 
matter of the ſun to that of Jupiter is nearly as 1100 to 1; 
and that the diſtance of that planet from the ſun is in the 
ſame ratio to the ſun's ſemidiameter. 

That the matter of the ſun to that of Saturn is as 2360 
to 1; and the diſtance of Saturn from the ſun is in a ratio 
but a little leſs than to the ſun's ſemidiameter, 

And conſequently that the common center of gravity, 
of the ſun and Jupiter, is nearly in the ſuperficies of the 
ſun ; of Saturn and the ſun, a little within it. And by 
the ſame manner of calculation it will be found that the 
common center of gravity of all the planets cannot be 


mner turtace in a receiver, the running of which is to be 


| more than the length of the ſolar diameter diſtant gn 
the 


SUMMARY, an abridgment containing the ſum and | 
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the center of the ſun: this common center of gravity he 
proves to be at reſt ; and therefore, though the ſun, by 
reaſon of the various poſition of the planets, may be 
moved every way, yet it cannot recede far trom the com- 
mon center of gravity. And this, he thinks, ought to be 
accounted the center of our world. Book 3. prop. 12. 

By means of the ſolar ſpots it hath been diſcovered, 
that the ſun revolves round his own axis, without mov- 
ing 1 out of his place, in about twenty- 
five days. And that the axis of this motion is inclined 
to the ecliptic, in an angle of 87 degrees, 30 minutes, 
nearly. Gregor. A/tronem. 

The ſun's apparent diameter being ſenſibly ſhorter in 
December than in June, as is plain and agreed from ob- 
ſervation, the ſun muſt be proportionably nearer to the 
earth in winter than in ſummer ; in the former of which 
ſeaſons will be the perihelion, in the Jatter the apihelion : 
and this is alſo ee, by the earth's moving ſwifter in 
December than it doth in June. For ſince, as Sir Iſaac 
Newton has demonſtrated by a line drawn to the tun, the 
earth always deſcribes equal areas in equal times, when- 
ever it moves ſwitter, it muſt needs be nearer to the ſun. 
And for this reaſon there are about eight days more from the 
ſun's vernal equinox to the autumnal, than from the au- 
tumnal to the vernal. * 

According to Mr. Caſſini, the ſun's greateſt diſtance 
from the earth is 22374, his mean diſtance 2200, and his 
leaſt diſtance 8022 ſemidiameters of the earth. 

And that the ſun's diameter is equal to 100 diameters 
of the earth, and therefore the body of the ſun mult be 
1000000 times greater than that of the earth, 

Mr. Azout 1 us, that he obſerved by a very exact 
method the ſun's diameter to be not leſs than 31 minutes 
45 ſeconds, in his apogee, and not greater than 32 min. 
45 ſeconds, in his perigee. 

The mean apparent diameter of the ſun, according to 
Sir Iſaac Newton, is 32 minutes, 12 ſeconds; in his 
theory of the moon, 32 minutes, 15 ſeconds. 

If you divide 360 degrees (i.e, the whole ecliptic) by 
the quantity of the ſolar year, it will quote 59 minutes 
8 ſeconds, &e. which thgrefore is the quantity of the 
ſun's diurnal motiog. And, if this 59 minutes 8 ſeconds 
be divided by 244 you have the ſun's horary motion, which 
is 2 minutes 28 ſeconds ; and, if you will divide this laſt 
by 60, you will have this motion in a minute, &c. And 
this way are the tables of the ſun's mean motion, which you 
have in the books of aftronomical calculation conſtructed, 

The ſun's horizontal parallax Dr, Gregory and Sir 
Iſaac Newton make but 10 ſeconds, 


To find this angle, aſtronomers have attempted variety | 


of methods, but have as yet found none that will deter- 


mine it. exactly; however, by many repeated obſerva- | 
tions of Dr. Halley, it is found to be not greater than 12/', l 


nor leſs than 9/%. Wherefore 104” (the mean) has been 
fixed upon as near the truth. 

Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Optics, gives good reaſons 
to ſuppoſe the ſun and fixed ſtars to be great earths vehe- 
mently hot; whoſe heat is conſerved by the greatneſs of 
their bodies, and the mutual action and re- action between 
them and the light which they emit; and whoſe parts 
are kept from fuming away, not only by their fxity, 
but alſo by the vaſt weight and denſity of the atmoſpheres 
incumbent on them, and every way ſtrongly com- 
e. them, and condenſing the vapours and ex- 

alations which ariſe from them, The light ſeems to be 


emitted from the ſun and fixed ſtars (which probably are 


ſuns to other ſyſtems) much after the manner as iron, 
when heated to ſuch a degree as to be juſt going into 
fuſion by the vibrating motion of its parts, emits, with 
force and violence, copious ſtreams of liquid fire all 
around, Great bodies muſt preſerve their heat longeſt, 
and that, perhaps, in the proportion of their diameters. 
Sir Iſaac Newton hath made it probable, that the 
great comet in the year 1680, in its perihelion, would 
not entirely go off in 500co years. Whence we may 
gueſs, that if the ſun and fixed ſtars be only collections 
of denſe and folid matter, like the planets, but heated to 
a very intenfe degree, they may be many millions of 
years without loſing any conſiderable part of their heat. 
SUN-FLOWER, the name of a well-known flower, 
much cultivated in large gardens, | 
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The ſun-flower is an annual plant, and the ſeed 
ſhould be ſown every ſpring in a bed of good light ear. 
When the ſhoots are about three inches high * 
ſhould be tranſplanted into nurſery beds, and ſet at nd 
inches diſtance every way; they ſhould remain there ti 
they are a foot high, and then be carefully taken u 
with a ball of earth at their roots, and planted in late 
borders, or intermixed with flowering ſhrubs, „and — 
large plants; they muſt be frequently watered till ym 
have taken root, after which they require no other oc, 
The flowers appear in July, and ſtand a conſiderable 
time: the largeſt of them ſhould be preſerved for (ec; 
The birds are very fond of the ſeed of the ſun-flowe; 
and mult therefore be carefully guarded from them, and 
the head left on the plant till October, at which time jt 
ſhould be cut off, and hung up to dry in an airy place 
and in a month more the ſceds will be perfectly hardened 

SUN-SCORCHED, a term uſed in ſome parts of 
England to expreſs a diſtemperature of fruit-trees, owins 
to the ſun's affecting them too forcibly on a tudden : 
the conſequence of which is the loſs and withering of 
the fruit. Such trees only are ſubject to this, as are 
planted in places ſheltered from the ſpring ſun, and open 
to that of the ſummer; and may be always cured by 
proper waterings, 

SUNDAY, or the Lory's-Day, a ſolemn feſtival 
obſerved by Chriſtians on the firſt day of every weck 
in memory of our Saviour's reſurrection. f 

This is the principal and moſt noted of the Chriſtian 
feſtivals, and was obſerved with great veneration in the 
ancient church, from the time of the apoſtles, who 
themſelves are often ſaid to have met on that day for 
divine ſervice. 

It is likewiſe called the ſabbath-day, as being ſubſti. 
tuted in the room of the Jewiſh ſabbath. See the article 
SABBATH. | 

The ancients retained the name Sunday, or die ſolis, 
in compliance with the ordinary forms of ſpeech, the 
firſt day of the week being ſo called by the Romans, 
becauſe it was dedicated to the worſhip of the Sun, 

Beſides that the moſt ſolemn parts of the Chriſtian 
worſhip were always performed on Sundays, this da 
was diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar reverence and reſpe 
expreſſed towards it in the obſervation of ſome ſpecial 
laws and cuſtoms. Among theſe, we may reckon, in the 
firſt place, thoſe imperial — which ſuſpended all pro- 
ceedings at law upon this day, excepting only ſuch as 
were of abſolute neceſſity, or eminent —_— ſuch as 
the manumiſſion of ſlaves, and the like. either was 
it only the bufineſs of the law, but all ſecular and ſervile 
employments were ſuperſeded upon this day, ſtill ex- 
cepting acts of neceſſity and mercy. 

Anether thing which the Chriſtian laws took care of, 
to ſecure the honour and dignity of the Lord's day, was, 
that no ludicrous ſports or. games ſhould be followed on 
this day ; but all ſuch recreations and refreſhments as 
tended to the preſervation or conveniency of life were 
allowed of; and therefore, Sunday was always a day of 
feaſting, and it was not allowable to faſt thereon, not 
even in Lent. 

The great care and concern of the primitive Chriſtians 
in the religious obſervation of the Lord's day, appears, 
Firſt, from their conſtant attendance upon all the ſolem- 
nities of public worſhip, from which nothing but ſick- 
neſs, impriſonment, baniſhment, or ſome great neceſſity, 
could detain them. 

Secondly, from their zeal in frequenting religious 
aſſemblies on this day, even in times of the hotteſt per- 
ſecution, when they were often beſet and ſeized in their 
meetings and congregations, 

Thirdly, from their ftudious obſervations of their 
vigils, or nocturnal aſſemblies, that preceded the Lord's 
day. 

Foarthly, from their eager attendance on ſermons, in 
many places, twice upon this day, and their conſtant 
reſorting to evening prayers, where there was no ſermon. 

Laſtly, from the ſevere cenſures inflicted on thoſe who 
violated the laws concerning the religious obſervation of 
this day, ſuch perſons being uſually puniſhed with ex- 
communication; as appears from the apoſtolical contti- 


tutions, and the canons of ſeveral councils, , 
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jn the Romiſh breviary, and other offices, we meet 
with a diſtinction of Sundays, into thoſe of the firſt and 
ſecond claſs : Sundays of the firlt claſs, are, Palm-Sun- 
wy, Ealter-Sunday, Advent-Sunday, VV hit-Sunday, &c. 
hoſe of the ſecond claſs are the common Sundays of 
je YERT. 
4 5 our laws, no perſon is to do any worldly labour on 
this day, which is ſet apart for the ſeryice of God, ex- 
cept works of neceſſity and charity, under the penalty of 
fre ſhillings. And if any perſon cry, or expoſe to ſale, 
any Wares or goods on a 2 the ſame will de for- 
fried to the poor, &c. the oftender being convicted 
thereof beſore a juſtice of the peace, who is authotiſed 
to cauſe the penalties and forfeitures to be Jevied by 
ditrels, Yet this extends not to dreſſing of meat, nor 
to the crying or ſelling of milk in the morning or even- 
ing, or the ſelling of mackrel on that day. 
"The Sunday is not a day in law, fo that no proceſs 
lies, or may be ſerved thereon, except for treaſon, or 
flony, or an eſcape, A fale of goods, or contract made 
on a Sunday, is dcemed void, 
SUNDAY-LETTER. Sce DoMINICAL-LETTER. 
SUPERCARGO, a perſon employed by merchants 
to go a voyage, and overice their cargo, or lading, and 
diſpoſe of 1t to the beſt advantage. | 
SUPERCILIUM, in anatomy, the eye-brow. Sce 
the article EyE-Brow. 
SUPERCILIUM, in the ancient architecture, the up- 
moſt member of the corniche, called by the moderns 
corona, crown, or larmier, 
SUPEREROGATION, in theology, what a man 
does beyond his duty, or more than he was commanded 
to do. The Romaniſts ſtand up ſtrenuouſly for works 
of ſupererogation, and maintain, that the obſervance of 
evangelical councils is ſuch, By means hereof, a ſtock 
of merit is laid up, which the church has the diſpoſal of, 
ard which ſhe diſtributes in indulgences to ſuch as need. 
The reformed church does not allow of any work of 
ſupercrogation. 
SUPERFET ATION, Superfeetatio, in medicine, a 
ſecond, or after conception, happening, when the mo- 
ther, already pregnant, conceives of a later coition ; 
fo that {he bears at once two fœtuſes of unequal age 
ad, bulk, and is delivered of them at different times. 
SUPERFICIES, or SURFACE, in geometry, a mag- 
nitude conſidered as having two dimenſions z or extended 
in length and breadth, but without thickneſs or depth. 
In bodies, the ſuperſicies is all that preſents itſelf to the 
eye. A ſuperficies is chiefly conſidered as the external 
part of a ſolid, When we ſpeak of a ſurface ſimply, 
aud without any regard to body, we uſually call it 
hgure, The ſeveral kinds of ſuperficies are as follow. 
Rectilincar ſuperficies, that comprehended between right 
lines; curvilinear ſuperficies, that comprehended be- 
tween curve lines; plane ſuperficies, is that which has 
no inequality, but lies evenly between its boundary 
lines; convex ſuperficies, is the exterior part of a ſphe- 
rical, or ſpheroidical body; and a concave ſuperficies, is 
the internal part of an orbicular or ſpheroigical body. 
The meaſure or quantity of a ſuperficies, or ſurface, 
is called the area thereof. | 
The finding of this meaſure, or area, is called the 
quadrature thereof. 
To meaſure the ſurfaces of the ſeveral kinds of bodies, 
as ſpheres, cubes, parallelepipeds, pyramids, priſms, 
cones, &c. ſee the article SPHERE, &c. 
SUPERFINE, in the manufactories, a term uſed to 
Expreſs the ſuperlative fineneſs of a ſtuff; thus a cloth, 
a camblet, &c, are ſaid to be ſuperfine, when made of 
the fineſt wool, &c. or when they are the fineſt that can 
de made. The term is particularly uſed among gold or 
lilver wire-drawers, for the gold or filver wire, which, 
after being drawn through an infinite number of holes, 
each leſs and leſs, is at length brought to be no bigger 
an an hair, 
 SUPERINSTITUTION, Superin/titutio, denotes an 
inſtitution upon another, as where AB is admitted and 
inſtituted to a benefice upon one title, and CD is ad- 
mitted and inſtituted on that of another. 
SUPERINTENDANT, in the French cuſtoms, an 
ofkcer who has the prime management and direction of 
Vor. II. No. 90. 
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the finances or revenues of the king. The term is alſo 
uſed for the firſt officer of the queen's houſhold, who has 
the chief adminiſtration thereot, "They have alſo a 
ſuperintendant of the buildings, anſwering to the ſur- 
ve yor of the works among us. 

SUPERINTENDANT alio denotcs an cecleſiaſtical ſupe- 
rior in ſeveral reformed churches, where epiſcopacy is 
not admitted, particularly among the Lutherans in Ger- 
many, and the Calviniſts in ſome other places. The 
ſuperintendant is in effect little other than a biſhop, only 
his power is ſomewhat more reſtrained than that of the 
dioceſan biſhops, He is the chief paſtor, and has the 
direction of all the inferior paſlors within his diilii&t or 
dioceſe, 

SUPERIOR, or Surrn1oun, ſomething raiſed above 
another, or that has a right to command another, 

SUPERJURARE, was anciently a term uſed in our 
law, where a criminal endeavoured to excuſe himſelf by 
his own oath, or by the oath of one or two witneſles ; 
and the crime charged againſt him ſo notorious, that he 
was convicted upon the oaths of many more witneſſes ; 
this was termed ſuperjurare, 

SUPERLATIVE, in grammar, one of the three 
degrees of compariſon, being that inflection of nouns- 
adjective that ſerves to augment and heighten their ſignifi- 
cation, and ſhews the quality of the thing denoted to be 
in the higheſt degree. 

In Engliſh, the ſuperlative is uſually formed by the 
addition of eſt to the poſitive, as richeſt, greateſt, &c. 
and frequently by prefixing of moſt, as molt rich, mult 
great, &c. 

SUPERNUMERARY, ſomething over and above a 
fixed number, In ſeveral of the offices are ſupernume- 
rary clerks, to be ready on extraordinary occaſions. 
There are alſo ſupernumerary ſurveyors of the exciſe, to 
be ready to ſupply vacancies whv n they fall; theſe have 
but half pay. In muſic, the ſupernumerary, called by 
the Greeks proſtambanomenos, is the loweſt of the 
chords of their ſyſtem, anſwering to a, mi, la, of the 
loweſt octave of the moderns. 


SUPERONERATIONE PasTuRaA, in law, a ju- 


dicial writ which lies againſt a perſon that is impleaded 


in the county-court for ſurcharging of a common with 
his cattle, in a caſe where he was formerly impleaded 
for it in the ſame court, and the cauſe is removed to one 
of the courts of Weſtminſter. 

SUPER-} URGATION, Zypercathraſis, in medi- 
cine, an exceſſive over- violent purging, the uſual effects 
of colliquating, corroſive and ſtimulating medicines. 
In the beginning of this diſorder, a very thin matter is 
evacuated : but afterwards, when the relaxation and 
aperture of the veſſels are increaſed, the neceſſary hu- 
mours are diſcharged ; there is firſt an excretion of yellow 
bile, then of phlegm, then of black bile, and laſt of all, 
blood. f 

Thoſe who labour under a ſuper- purgation, muſt be 
treated with frictions of the ſkin, and a warm bath; 
drinking, before they bathe, thin, red, or yellow wine, 
for ſuch is eaſieſt of diſtribution, with ſops of bread, and 
pomegranates, 

If the evacuation continues, let the limbs be bound 
in ſuch a manner, that the bandage may be carried from 
the upper to the lower parts. Exhibit alſo a ſmall quan- 
tity of theriaca, to be taken with the fleſh of vipers; or, 
for want of that, troches of theriaca, or troches of ſeeds, 
and of the antidote called philonium. Cupping-glaſſes 
may alſo be applied to the ſtomach, and 2 of 
polenta and mulſum; after which, you may uſe aſtrin- 
gent epithems, but the greateſt relief is had from fric- 
tions of the whole body, and potable remedies. The 
patient ſhould keep himſelf from cold air, or what is 
very warm. If the evacuation ſtill continues, the afore- 
ſaid cataplaſms ſhould be applied, and obtundents in- 
jected in clyſters, ſuch as the fat of geeſe, ſweet wine, 
oil of ſpike, and the like. 

SUPERSCAPULARIS InFxrion, in anatomy, the 
ſame with infraſpinatus. See the article INFRASPINATUS. 

SUPERSCAPULARIS SUPERIOR, is the ſame with ſu- 
praſpinatus. See the article SUPR ASPINATUS. 

SUPERSEDEAS, in law, according to Fitzherbert, 
is a writ which lies in divers cafes, and in general ſigni- 
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fies a command to ſtay ſome of the ordinary proceedings | 
in law, which, on good cauſe ſhewn, ought not to pro- 
ceed. It is likewiſe uſed for ſtaying of an execution 
after a writ of error is allowed, and bail put in, but not 
before bail is given, in caſe there be a judgment upon 
verdict, or by default in debt, &c. 

A ſuperſedeas is alſo granted by the court for ſetting 
aſide an erroneous judicial proceſs, &c. And a priſoner 
may be thereby diſcharged upon entering his appearance, 
nd on the plaintiff's not filing a declaration againſt him. 
For this writ is as good a cauſe to diſcharge the perfon, 
as the firſt proceſs is to arreſt him. There is a further 
writ of ſuperſedeas, where an audita querela is ſued, 
and in caſes of ſurety of the peace, when one is already 
bound to the peace in chancery, or elſewhere. 

SUPER-STATUTO pz AxTicuLis CLER1, in law, 
a writ that lies againſt the ſheriff, or other officer, that 
diſtrains in the king's highway, or in the lands anciently 
given to the church. 

SUPER-STATUTO PACTO POUR SENESCHAL ET 
MARSHAL DE Roy, &c. a writ which lies againſt the 
ſteward or marſhal, for holding plea of freehold in his 
court, or for treſpaſs, or contracts not made within the 
king's houſhold, 

SUPER-STATUTO VERSUS SERVANTES ET LABORA- 
TORES, a Writ lying againſt a perſon who keeps another 

rſon's ſervant departed from his ſervice, contrary to law. 

SUPERSTITION, extravagant devotion, or religion, 
wrong directed, or conducted. 

SUPERVISOR, a ſurveyor or overſeer, 

It was formerly, and ſtill remains a cuſtom among 
ſome perſons, to appoint a ſuperviſor of a will, to ſee 
that the executors thereof do punctually obſerve and 
perform the ſame. 

Superviſor formerly was uſed for ſurveyor of the high- 
ways. There are likewiſe certain officers of the exciſe, 
who are called ſuperviſors, on account of their having 
the ſuperviſing and inſpeRing of the books, &c. of the 
inferior officers belonging to that branch of the revenue, 
to prevent their ne les of duty. . 

SUPINATIO „in anatomy, the action of a ſupi- 
nator-muſcle, or the motion whereby it turns the hand 
ſo as that the palm is lifted up — 6 heaven. 

SUPINATOR, in anatomy, a denomination given 
to two muſcles of the arm, the one called the ſupinator 
Jongus, the other the ſupinator brevis, both ſerving to 
turn the palm of the hand upwards. The firſt has its 
origin from the exterior ſpine of the humerus, and its 
termination at the lower end of the radius; the ſecond 
riſes from the upper part of the ulna, and is inſerted 
into the upper part of the radius, which it totally ſur- 
rounds and incloſes. This laſt muſcle may alſo be of 
uſe in the bending of the cubit. 

SUPINE, in Ls grammar, part of the conjugation 
of a verb, being a verbal ſubſtantive of the ſingular num- 
ber, and the fourth declenſion. 

There are two kinds of ſupines; one, called the firſt 
ſupine, ending in um, of the accuſative caſe, is always 
of an active es, and marks a motion, as abiit 
deambulatum ; the other called the Jaſt ſupine, and end- 
ing in u, of the ablative caſe, is of a paſſive ſignification, 
and is governed by ſubſtantives or adjectives, as facile 
dictu, &c. 

SUPPLE, to ſupple a horſe in the manege, is to make 
him bend his neck, ſhoulders, and ſides, and to render 
all the parts of his body more pliable. 

SUPPLEMENT H an Arch, in geometry, or trigo- 
nometry, is the number of degrees that it wants of being 
an intire ſemicircle; as a complement, fignifies what an 
arch wants of being a quadrant. 

SUPPLEMENT, 1n matters of literature, an appendix 
to a book, to ſupply what is wanting therein. 

SUPPLICAVIT, in law, a writ that iſſues out of 
the court of Chancery for taking ſurety of the peace, 
where a perſon is in danger of receiving ſome bodily 
hurt from another, It is directed te the juſtices of the 
peace and ſheriff of the county, and is grounded on the 
ſtatute 1 Edw. III. which appoints, that certain perſons 


ſhall be appointed by the lord chancellor to take care of 


the peace. In order to ſue out this writ, the party te- 
quiring it firſt goes before one of the maſters in Chan- 
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ce ry and makes oath, that he does not deſire the ſame 

of any malice, but purely for his own ſafety, and th 
curity of his perſon ; upon which the malter will og 
out a warrant, ordering the writ to be made out b __ 
of the clerks of the fix clerk's office, after which, me 
writ muſt be delivered to the ſheriff to have his war — 
thereon for arreſting the party, &c. ves 

SUPPORTED, in heraldry, a term applied to 1 
uppermoſt quarters of a ſhield when divided into ſeys 
quarters, thefe ſeeming as it were ſupported or ſuſta; ir 
by thoſe below. The chief is ſaid to be ſupported v 
it is of two colours, and the upper colour takes u It 
thirds of it. In this caſe it is ſupported by the 8 
underneath. 885 

SUPPORTERS, in heraldry, figures in an ate hier 
ment placed by the fide of the ſhield, and feeming to ſap. 
port or hold up the ſame. Supporters are chiefly fl 4 
of beaſts: figures of human creatures, for the like per 
poſe, are properly called tenants. Some make another 
difference between tenant and ſupporter : when the ſhield 
is borne by a ſingle animal, it is called tenant ; when b 
two, they are called ſupporters. The figures of thing, 
inanimate ſometimes placed afide of eſcutcheons, but not 
touching or ſeeming to bear them, though ſometimes 
called ſupporters, are more properly cotiſes. 

The ſupporters of the Britiſh arms are a lion and an 
unicorn : thoſe of the French arms are angels, &c. Sc 
the article Arms. 

In England, none under the degree of a banneret are 
allowed ſupporters, which are reſtrained to thoſe called 


the high nobility. The Germans permit none but prince 


and noblemen of rank to bear them : but amon 
French the uſe of them is more promiſcuous. 

SUPPOSITION, in muſic, the ufing two ſucceſſive 
notes of equal value as to time, one of which, being a 
diſcord, ſuppoſes the other a concord. 

The harmony, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, is to be always 
full on the accented part of the meaſure or bar, and void 
of diſcords ; yet here diſcords, by proper reſolution and 
preparation, are even neceflary on the accented part of the 
meaſure. Difcords, by conjoint degrees, may paſs with- 
out much offence, and it is not there required that the 
harmony be ſo complete as on the accented part. This 
tranſient uſe of diſcords, followed by concords, makes 
what the French call ſuppoſition. There are ſeveral 
kinds of ſuppoſition, The firſt is when the principal 
parts proceed gradually from concord to diſcord, and 
from diſcord to concord; the intervening diſcord ſerving 
only as a tranſition to the following concord. Another 
kind is when the parts do not proceed gradually from diſ- 
cord to concord, but deſcend to it by the interval of a 
third. A third kind, like the ſecond, is when the riſing 
to the diſcord is gradual, but the defcending from it to 
the following concord, is by the diſtance of a fourth, 
A fourth kind, very different from all the reſt, is when 
the diſcord falls on the accented part of the meaſure, 
and the riſing to it is by the interval of a fourth; in 
which caſe it is abſolutely neceſſary to follow it imme- 
diateiy by a gradual deſcent into a concord that has juſt 
been heard before the harmony to make the preceding 
diſcord paſs without offence, and only ſeem a traiifition 

to the concord, 

SUPPOSITORY, Suppoſitorium, in pharmacy, a 

kind of medicated cone, or ball, which is introduced to 
the anus, for opening the belly, 

 - Suppolitories are Abel made of ſoap, ſugar, alum, or 

a a piece of tallow-candle, about the length of a man's 

thumb and the breadth of a finger, though they may be 
made ſmaller for children, and ſometimes a little thicket 


g the 


| for adults. 


Suppolitories are ſometimes compounded of ingredients 
adapted to the diſeaſe and circumſtances of the patient, 


as of honey, ſalt, powder of aloes, colocynthia, and tie 


like. If one ſuppofitory does not occafion a ſtool, f 
muſt be followed by another ftronger one; and if thi! 
does not ſucceed, the repetition muſt be continued til 
the effect required is produced. They are ſometime? 
lubricated with oil or butter, that they may be introduced 
with greater eaſe, Some uſe a bug of ſugar, 0! 3 


| ſalt-butter, which greatly looſens the belly. 


piece of thin linen cloth, rolled up with a little lard at 
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For ulcers of the rectum, the beſt ſuppoſitories are | 
nale of honey of roſes, powder of maſtich and myrrh, 
or of colophony. | ; : | 

The ftronger ſuppoſitories, which are compoſed of 
zeig and ſtimulating ingredients, are N i ad 
vel in promoting a difficult birth, if the infant be in a 
tural poſition 3 and alſo for expelling the ſecundines, 
when they are tenacioully retained in the uterus. | 

jn exhibiting them, the patient ſhould be put in the 
{me poſture as in giving a clyſter, and the ſuppolitory 

ult be gently thruſt up the anus with the finger. 

SUPPRESSION, in law, the extinction or annihila- 
tion of an office, right, rent, or the like. 2 

SUPPRESSION, in grammar and rhetoric, denotes an 
omiſſion of certain words in a ſentence, which yet are 
neceſſary to full and perfect conſtruction: as, I came 
from my father's;“ that is, “ from my father's houſe.” 

Suppreſſion is a figure of ſpeech very frequent in our 
lunguage, chiefly uſed for brevity and elegance. Some 
rules relating hereto are as follow: 1. Whenever a word 
comes to be repeated in a ſentence oftener than once, it 
is to be ſuppreſſed: thus we ſay, This is my maſter's 
horſe;” not“ This horſe is my maſter's horſe.“. 2. 
Words that are neceſſarily ſupplied may be ſuppreſſed. 

All words that uſe and cuſtom ſuppreſs in other lan- 
guages, Are alſo to be ſuppreſſed in Engliſh, unleſs there 
be particular reaſons for the contrary. 

Suppreſſion is alſo a figure in ſpeech, whereby a per- 
ſon in rage, or other diſturbance of mind, ſpeaks not out 
all he means, but ſuddenly breaks off his diſcourſe ; thus, 
the gentleman in Terence, extremely incenſed againſt 
his adverſary, accoſts him with this abrupt ſaying, 
„Thou of all.” The exceſs of his indignation and 
rage choaked the paſſage of his voice, and would not ſuf- 
fer him to utter the reſt. But in thele caſes, though the 
diſcourſe is not complete, the meaning 1s readily under- 
ſtood, and the evidence of the thought eaſily ſupplies 
the defect of words. 

Suppreſſion, ſometimes, proceeds from modeſty, and 
fear of uttering any word of ill, and offenſive ſound. 

SUPPRESSION, in medicine, is generally uſed for a re- 
tenſion of urine or the menſes. 

SUPPRESSIONIS Icnis, a fire of ſuppreſſion, a 
term uſed, in chemiſtry, to expreſs ſuch an application of 
fire to any ſubject that it ſhall at once act upon it, both 
above and below, in the ſame manner. 

The uſual way of giving this heat is by covering the 
veſſel, in which the ingredients are put, with ſand, and 
then laying hot coals upon that, ſo that they may heat 
through the ſand downwards. 

SUPPURATION, in medicine and ſurgery, the ſe- 
cond way wherein an inflammation terminates, being a 
converſion of the inſpiſſated blood and the ſoft adjacent 
parts, as the veſſels and fat, into pus, or matter: which 
diſorder, when it has not yet found an opening, is gene- 
rally called an abſceſs. 

The beſt cure of an inflammation is by reſolution or 
diſperſion : but when this is out of the power of the ſur- 
geon or phyſician to effect, and when tumours and phleg- 
mons ſhew a tendency to ſuppuration, all the reſolving 
and diſperſing medicines mutt be laid aſide, and 2 
care muſt be taken to forward the maturity of the inflam- 
mation; that is, to convert the ſtagnated blood into 
laudable matter; then to give à diſcharge, or vent, to 
this ſuppurated matter; afterwards to cleanſe the part; 
and finally to incarn and heal it. | 

In general, ſuppuration is to be promoted by ſuch of 
the emollient medicines as obſtruct the pores of the ſkin, 
3 fat, oils, and glutinous medicines; as alſo the ſharp, 
pungent, and in ſome degree, cauſtic medicines, which 
may be uſed in form of cataplaſms or plaſters. But to 
de more particular, ſuppurating medicines, beſides thoſe 
already enumerated under abſceſs, &c. are the fats of a 
gooſe, of a dog, of a man, of a viper, and of a bear; 
Pigeon and cow-dung ; bran, yeaſt, herrings, leeches, 
mclilot, tobacco, oil, Burgundy pitch, common pitch, 
rain. deer ſuet, ox ſuet, 3 ſuet, and frankincenſe. 
Theſe medicines, either alone or compounded, are to be 
?pplicd hot to the part, and the application frequently re- 
prated, till the matter within is found to be ſufficiently 


T'pencd by the ſoftneſs and whiteneſs of the tumour : but 
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when the abſceſs is ſmall, it is ſufficient and more conte- 
nient to apply ſome of the tipening plaſters; as diachy- 
lon, with the gums, or the like, till the ſuppuration is 
perfected. 

A ripening cataplaſm from the London diſpenſatory, is 
as follows: Take of figs, four ounces z yellow baſilicum 
ointment, one ounce ; galbanum ſtrained, half an ounce : 
beat the figs thoroughly in a mortar, occaſionally drop- 
ping in ſome ſpirit of wine, or ſtrong ale; then caretully 
mix them with the ointment firſt liquified along with the 
galbanum. And a ripening plaſter from the Edinburgh 
diſpenſatory is this: Take of gum plafter, an ounce 
and a half; Burgundy pitch, half an ounce : boil them 
together, | 

In general, it is to be obſerved, that ſuppurative me- 
dicines are ſuch as by the activity and warmth of their 
parts, are able to penetrate the pores, and mix with and 
rarify any obſtructed matter, ſo that it may be rendered 
fit to diſcharge, upon laying open the part by a cauſtic 
or inciſion. 

Now, in many inſtances, as the matter by this means 
rarifies and grows more fluid, the refluent blood is apt to 
waſh it back into the common maſs, which ſometimes is 
of that nature as to do a great deal of miſchief ; or by 
making it take up more room upon its rarefaction, occa- 
ſions it more to diſtend the parts in which it is contained, 
whereon a ſenſe of pain is excited, and thereby a greater 
concourſe of fluid, and conſequently a needlets increaſe 
of the tumour ; ſo that medicines under this denomina- 
tion, require to be in the hand of ſuch as are fo well ac- 
quainted with the mechaniſm of the animal œcnomy, 
as to be able to apply them to the beſt advantage, and 
know how to avoid the hazards which may ariſe from 
their abuſe, Nor are internal remedies to be neglected, 
in order to further a ſuppuraticn, eſpecially when the 
tumour is large and of conſequence; 

In theſe caſes, when the blood moves too ſlowly, which 
may be known by the pulſe, the patient muſt be allowed 
to eat meat, and muſt take ſuch medicines as are warm 
and ſtimulating, by means of which, and by the increaſed 
motion of the blood, the inſpiſſated particles contained 
in the ſmaller veſlels, will be the more eaſily converted in 
matter, | 

Strong broths are very proper for this purpoſe; as alſo 
the uſe of wine, or ale, in moderation ; and Venice trea- 
cle, diaſcordium, and the confection of alkermes, are to 
be the medicines taken three or four times a day, and me- 
dicated teas, made of founders-wood, ſaſſafraſs, or cin- 
namon. 

But on the contrary, when the motion of the blood is 
too violent, and the heat too great, cooling medicines 
are to be given, ſuch as the thin and watery drinks, the 
ſub- acid medicines, and nitre: bleeding, in a ſmall 
quantity, is alſo often neceſſary in this cal ; 

Eut when the conſtitution is ſound, and the blood's 
motion regular, the uſe of internal medicines; to pro- 
mote ſuppuration, is trifling, and may be altogether re- 
jected. See the articles ABscess, Tumour, Wounp, &c. 

SUPPURATIVES, or ſuppurating medicines, ſuch 
as promote ſuppuration, See the preceding article. 

SUPPUTATION, See CoMpUTATION, 

SUPRACOSTALES, or Levatores Coftarum, in ana- 
tomy, muſcles ſerving to reſpiration ; being among thoſe 
that dilate the thorax for that end, and therefore reckoned 
among the dilatores. See DILATORESG. 

The muſcles are of two kinds, being diſtinguiſhed 
from their figures into ſhort and long. 

The ſhort ones are twelve on each fide ; they have 
their origin from the tranſverſe proceſſes of eleven verte- 
bræ of the back, and of one that is in the lower one of 
the neck, and they are inſerted into the hinder part of 
the ribs. 

The long ſupracoſtales are three or four: their origin 
is the ſame with the ſeventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
vertebrz, and their end in the ninth; tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth ribs. _. | | 

SUPRALAPSARY, in theology, a perſon whe 
holds that God, without any regard to the good or evil 
works of men, has reſolved, by an eternal decree, to ſave 
ſome and damn others, "Theſe are alſo called antelapſa- 
ries, 2hd are oppoſed to ſublapſaries and infralapfaries. 

SUPRAs 
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SUPRASPINATUS, in anatomy, a muſcle thus 
called from its fleſhy origination at the upper end of the 
baſis of the ſcapula above the ſpine, to the upper part 
whereof it is connected, as alſo to the ſuperior edge of 
the ſcapula, whence marching along the upper interſca- 
pulum, or thin part of the ſcapula, which it hills, it paſſes 
under the acromium and articulation of the humerus, 
It helps to lift the arm upwards. 

SUPREMACY, in our polity, the ſuperiority or ſo- 
vereignty of the king over the church as well as ſtate, 
whereof he is eſtabliſhed head. See KinG. 

The king's ſupremacy was at firſt eſtabliſhed, or, as 
others ſay, recovered, by king Henry VIII. in 1 $342 after 
breaking with the pope, It is fince confirmed by ſeveral 
canons, as well as by the articles of the church, and is 
paſſed into an oath which is required as a neceſſary qua- 
lification for all offices and employments both in church 
and ſtate, from perſons, to be ordained, from the mem- 
bers of both houſes of parliament, &c. 

SURA, in anatomy, the calf, or fleſhy part of the leg. 
The word is alſo uſed by ſome for the fibulaz which ſee, 

SURBATING, among farriers, is when the ſole of 
a horſe's foot is worn, bruiſed, or ſpoiled by beating the 
hoof againſt the ground in travelling without ſhoes, or 
going in hot ſandy lands, or with a ſhoe that hurts the 
{ole, lies too flat to it, or the like. Sometimes it alſo 
happens by over-riding a horſe while young, hefore his 
feet are hardened ; and ſometimes by the hardneſs of the 

round and high lifting his feet, The figns hereof are 
his halting on both fore-legs, and going ſtiff, and creep- 
ing as if half foundered, , 

In general, there is nothing better for ſurbated feet, 
than tar melted into ſoot, or vinegar boiled with 
ſoot to the conſiſlence of a broth, and put into the 
foot boiling hot, with hurds over it, and ſplints to 
keep it in. 

SURCHARGE, the ſame with overcharge, and 
whatever is above that which is juſt and right. 

Surcharge of the foreſt, or a common, is when a com- 
moner puts more beaſts in the foreſt or common than he 
has a right to do, 

SURCINGLE, a girdle wherewith the clergy of the 
church of England uſually tie their caſſock. 

SURCOAT), a coat of arms to be worn over the 
body armour. 

T he ſurcoat is properly a looſe thin taifety-coat, with 
arms embroidered or painted on it, ſuch as is worn by 
heralds: anciently alſo uſed by military men, over their 
armour, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by. 

SURCULUS, in the anatomy of plants, a word uſed 
to expreſs that part of the branching of the ribs of a leaf 
which is of a middle kind betwixt the great middle rib 
and the ſmalleſt reticular ramifications, 

The middle rib is, by the writers on theſe ſubjects, 
called petiolum. The firſt diviſion that go off laterally 
from theſe are called rami, or branches; the next diviſion 
of theſe into more minute ones, ſurculi; and the final 
divarications of theſe, into the reticular work that ſpreads 
itſelf over the whole leaf, capillamenta. See the article 
PzTIOLUM, &c. 

SURD, in arithmetic and algebra, denotes any 
number or quantity that is incommenſurable to unity : 
otherwiſe called an irrational] number or quantity, 

The ſquare roots of all numbers, except 1, 4, 9, 16, 
25, 30, 49, 04, 81, 100, 121, 144, &c. (which are the 
ſquares of the integer numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, II, 12, &c.) are incommenſurables ; and after the 
ſame manner the cube roots of all numbers but of the 
cubes of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. are incommenſurables : 
and quantities that are to one another in the proportion 
of ſuch numbers, muſt alſo have. their ſquare-roots, or 
cube-roots, incommenſurable. 

The roots, therefore, of ſuch numbers, being incom- 
menſurable, are expreſſed by placing the proper radical 


ſign over them: thus, 72 3, / & 0, &c. expreſs num- 


bers incommenſurable with unity. However, though theſe 
numbers are incommenſurable themſelves with unity, vet 
they are commenſurable in power with it ; becaule their 
powers are integers, that is, multiples of unity, 


They may alſo be commenſurable ſometinies with one 
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2 2 
another, as the & and v2 3 becauſe they are to one 20. 


other as 2 to 1: and when they have a common meaſure 
2 — , 
as 2 is the common meaſure of both, then their ratio 


is reduced to an expreſſion in the leaſt terms, as that of 
commenſurable quantities, by dividing them by thei 
reateſt common meaſure. This common meaſure 1 
Bund as in commenſurable quantities, only the root gf 
the common meaſure is to be made their common diviſor: 


thus, "4+. 


=+/4=2, and . 
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r or SURSOLID. See SURsoLth 
V, in law, generally ſignifies the ſame u. 
bail. See the article . bh wo, 

SURFEIT, in medicine, a ſickneſs proceeding from 
the ſenſation of a load at the ſtomach, uſually attende4 
with eruptions, and ſometimes with a fever. 

Surfeits may be cauſed, iſt, by voracity, from whence 
the ſtomach and inteſtines are overcharged, digeficy 
weakened, and the chyle readered crude or viſcid, and 
the blood corrupted, If what was thus devoured were 
high ſeaſoned or inflammatory, or happens to lie lone in 
the body, it is ſuppoſed to cauſe a fever alſo; 2dly, "the 
drinking of ſmall liquors in hot weather, or when the 
body is heated by exerciſe ; which, perhaps, chills the 
fluids, and gives a check to perſpiration ; from whence 
alſo may ariſe a fever and eruptions. Summer fruits 
likewiſe, as cucumbers, apples, cherries, &c. may have 


the ſame effect; 3dly, too great exerciſe or heat, wherce | 


the fluids are rarified and thrown into too rapid a circy- 
lation, which being ſuddenly ſtopped, as may happen 
by cooling too faſt, there enſues alſo a floppage of per- 
ſpiration ; qthly, by the ſtate or ſome change of the air; 
as by blaſts, or vehemently hot and ſultry weather, or 
cold winds giving a ſudden check to, and preventing 
perſpiration, 

Eruptions may not appear in ſurfeits, either by reaſon 
of the lightneſs of the cauſe, or ſome wrong manage- 
ment at the firſt, Nauſeas, oppreſſion, ſichneſs, and 
ſometimes a vomiting and a fever, but ſeldom eruptions, 
attend an overloaded ſtomach. This ſpecies of a ſurfeit 
is called crapula; fickneſs, gnawing at the ſtomach, 
ſometimes eruptions and a fever, attend ſurfeits, from 
the bad quality of any thing uſed as food. The fexer 
always decreaſes as the eruptions increaſe ; and, if theſ: 
ſuddenly diſappear, the fever increaſes. I hoſe urfeits 
which proceed from too great exerciſe, or too ſudden 
cooling after it, appear with ſickneſs, a fever, and erup- 
tions, though the two laſt ſymptoms may be wanting, 
Thoſe cauſed from ſome alteration in the air, and vul- 
garly called blaſts, appear with redneſs of the ace, 
ſpots, and a fever, often with bliſters on the lips. 
Shaw's Practice of Phyſic. 

SURGE, in the ſea language, the ſame with a ware. 
See the article WAvx. 

Alſo, when heaving at the capſtan, if the cable roy, 
or meſſenger lip a little, they call it ſurging. 

SURGERY, or CH1RURGERY, the art of curing 2! 
manner of wounds, and other diſorders, where the appii- 
cation of the hand, aſſiſted by proper inſtruments, 5 
neceſſary. a 

SURIANA, in betany, a genus of plants, who"? 
flower conſiſts of five oval patent petals the length 0! 
the cup, with five ſlender ſtamina, and the fame nun 

ermina, which become five roundiſh feeds joined tozetns” 

SURMOUNTED, in heraldry, is wicn one fads 
is laid over another. 

SURNAME, or SIRNAME, a name added to tne 
proper or baptiſmal name, to denote the perſon ot de 
a family. 

SURREJOINDER, is a ſecond defence of the pl 
tiff's declaration, by way of anſwer to the defendants 
rejoinder. 

SURRENDER, in common law, an inftrument 
writing, teſtifying, that the particular tenant ol ny 
and tenements for liſe or years, doth ſufficiently cen 
and agree, that he who has the next or immediate 1, 
mainder or reverſion thereof, ſhall have the preſent eh 
of the ſame in poſleſſion, and that he thereby yields 3! 


gives up the ſame to him, 
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«SURROGATE, in law, denotes a perſon that is ſub- | 
dituted, or appointed, in the room of another, and moſt 
eommonly of a biſhop, or of his chancellor. 

SURSOLID, or SuRDESOLID, in arithmetic and al- 

-bra, the fifth power, or fourth multiplication of any 
number or quantity conſidered as a root. See RoorT. 

SuRSOLID Problem, in mathematics, is that which 
cannot be reſolved but by curves of a higher nature than 
a conic ſection, v. gr: in order to deſcribe a regular en- 
decagon, or figure o eleven ſides in a circle, it is required 
to deſcribe an iſoſceles triangle on a . line given, 
whoſe angles at the baſe ſhall be quintuple to that at the 
vertex; which may eaſily be done by the interſection of a 
quadtatrix, or an other curve of the ſecond gender. 

SURVEYING, the art or act of meaſuring lands; 
i.e, of taking the dimenſions of any tract of ground, 
laying down the ſame in a map or draught, and finding 
the content or area thereof. 0 

Surveying, called alſo geodæſia, is a very ancient art; 
it is even held to have been the firſt or primitive part of 

ometry, and that which gave occaſion to, and laid the 
toundation of all the reſt, 

Surveying conſiſts of three parts or members ; the firſt 
is the taking of the neceſſary meaſures, and making the 
neceſſaty obſervations, on the ground itſelf : the ſecond 
is the laying down of theſe meaſures and obſervations on 
paper: and the third the finding the area or quantity of the 
cround thus laid down, The firſt is what we properly 
call ſurveying : the ſecond we call plotting or protracting, 
or mapping : and the third caſting up. 

Ihe firſt, again, conſiſts of two parts, viz. the making 
of obtervation for the angles, and the taking of meaſures 
for ch <@.1ttances. 

The former of theſe is performed by ſome one or other 
of the following inſtruments, viz. the theodolite, circum- 
ferentor, ſemi circle, plain table, or compaſs ; the de- 
ſcription and manner of uling each whereof, ſee under 
its reſpective article, 

The latter is performed by means either of the chain or 
the perambulator : the deſcription and manner of apply- 
ing each whereof, ſee under its reſpective article. 

The ſecond branch of ſurveying is performed by means 
of the protractor, and plotting ſcale, See PLOTTING. 

The third is performed by reducing the ſeveral divi- 
ſions, incloſures, &c. into triangles, ſquares, trapeziums, 
parallelograms, . &c. but eſpecially triangles; and hnd- 
ing the areas or contents of theſe ſeveral figures. 

SURVEYOR, a perſon who hath the overſight and 
care of conſiderable works, lands, or the like. 

SURVEYOR likewiſe denotes a gauger; as alſo a per- 
fon who ſurveys lands, and makes maps of them. 

SURVEYOR of the Melting, is an officer of the mint, 
whoſe office is to ſee the bullion caſt out, and that it be 
not altered after the delivery of it to the melter. 

SURVEYOR of the Navy, an officer whoſe buſineſs is 
to know the ſtate of all tores, and ſee the wants ſupplied; 
to ſurvey the hull, maſts, and yards of ſhips; to audit 
the boatſwains and carpenters accounts, &c. 

SURVEYOR of the Ordnance, is an officer whoſe charge 
1s to ſurvey all the king's ordnance, ſtores, and proviſions 
ot war, in cuſtody of the ſtore-keepers of the Tower of 
London ; to allow all the bills of debts, to keep checks 
on labourers and artificers work, &c. 

SURVIVOR, in law, ſignifies the longeſt liver of 
/"nt-tenants, or of any two perſons, jointly intereſted in 
«thing; in which caſe, if there be only two joint-tenants, 
pon the death of one, the whole goes to the ſurvivor : 
an if there be more than two, the part of the deceaſed 
is Civiced among all the ſurvivors. 

SUSPENSION, or Points of SUSPENSION, in me- 
hans, are thoſe points in the axis or beam of a balance, 


»nrein the weights are applied, or from which they 
ae fufpenced 

"hl. q ; 
PUSPENSION of Arms, in war, a ſhort truce agreed on 
/ 90th armies, in order to bury the dead, wait for freſh 


nttructions, or the like, 

dSUTURE, FSutzra, in anatomy, is a particular arti- 
aon. The bones of the cranium are joined to one 
*19:ner by four ſutures, The firſt is called the coronalis. 
it reaches tranſverſely from one temple to the other, I. 
Jus the os frontis to the ofla parietalia & petroſa I he | 
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ſecond is called lambdoidalis, becauſe it reſembles the 
Greek letter (A) lambda. It joins the os occipitis to the 
oſſa parietalia & petroſa. "The third is called ſagittalis; 
it begins at the top of the Jambdoidalis, and runs traight 
to the middle of the coronalis. It joins the two offa pa- 
rietalia together. Ihe fourth is called futura ſquam- 
moſa, becauſe the parts of theſe hones which are joined by 
this ſuture, are as it were cut flope-wiſe and lapped ovcs 
one another, 

This ſuture joins the ſemicircular circumference of the 
ofla temporum to the os ſphenoides occipitis, and to the 
ofla parietalia. The firlt three ſutures were called futuras 
veræ; and the laſt ſutura falſa, becauſe it was ſu ppoted 
to have no indentations, which is tale, 

'The bones of the cranium are not only joined to one 
another, but they are alſo joined to the bones of the 
upper jaw by three other ſutures. Ihe tir{l is the tranſ- 
verſalis; it runs acroſs the face, it paſies from the little 
angle of the eye, down to the bottom of the orbit, and 
up again by the great angle of the eye, over the root of 
the noſe, and ſo to the little angle of the other eye. It 
joins the os frontis to the bones of the upper jaw. The 
ſecond is the ethmoidalis : it ſurrounds the bone of that 
name, and joins it to the bones which are about it. 
The third is the ſutura ſphenoidalis ; it ſurrounds the os 
ſphenoides, joins it to the os occipitis, the offa petroſa, 
and the os frontis. 

SWABBER, or CArTALIN $07, 1: man of 
war, is a perſon appointed to fee che lip cleaued by a 
gang of the lazieſt and refuſe of the foremaſt men, who 
are under ſubjection to him. 

SWALLOW's-TAIL, in fortification, a kind of out- 
work, only differing from a ſingle tenaille, in that its 
ſides are not parallel as thoſe of the tenaille, but narrower 
towards the fortified place, than towards the country. 

SWALLOW's-TAIL, in joinery and carpentry, denotes 
a peculiar way of faſtening together two pieces of timber 
ſo ſtrongly as they cannot fall aſunder. See the article 
Dove-"TAIiL. 

SWANIMOTE, or SwWAINMOTFE, a court eg mus | 
matters of the foreſt, kept by the charter of the fore 
thrice in every year before the verderers, as judges. This 
court is as incident to a foreſt, as a court of Pie- powder 
to a fair, 

SWEAT, Sudor, a ſenſible moiſture iſſuing out of the 
pores of the ſkins of animals, through too much heat, 
exerciſe, or weakneſs ; or through the action of certain 
medicines called ſudorifics. Under the ſkin above the 
fat are diſpoſed all over the body what we call the miliary 
glands, which are cloſely united, each gland furniſhed 
with an artery, vein, and nerve, and produce an excre- 
tory duct or veſſel, which paſſes through a perforation in 
the reticular body, and diſcharges, through a wide orifice, 
the ſweat under the epidermis. Theſe ducts are covered 
with a hollow and raiſed valve of a round figure, and 
ſeated under the ſkin; its uſe is to tranſinit or reſtrain 
the humour. This excretory duct is the principal organ 
of ſweat, in conjunction with the vaſcula Ruycheiana, 

The ſweat thus ſecreted varies according to the 
differences of air, ſoil, ſex, age, temperament, emunc- 
tories, diet, way of living, and time of concoction, al- 
moſt in the ſame manner as docs the urine, 

Sweat is ſeldom or never obſerved in a ſound body, 
unleſs from an error of the mon- naturals; in its primary 
effects it is always hurtful, by accident it ſometimes 
proves beneficial. See the article PERSPIRATION. 

SWEATING vicKNEss, See the article SUDOR 
ANGLICANUS, 

SWEET), in the wine trade, denotes any vegetable 
juice, whether obtained by means of ſugar, raiſtns, or 
other foreign or domeſtic fruit, which is added to wines, 
with a deſign to improve them. See the article Wine. 

SwEET- WILLIAM, in botany, the Englith name of a 
very beautiful ſpecies of dianchus. 

S weet- Williams are propagated by ſeeds or ſtips thoſe 
which are raiſed from feeds are beſt, not only for blowing 
{tronger, buc alſo for producing new varieties. The ſea- 
ſon for towing it is in March ; and when the plants are 
up two or three inches, they ſhould be planted out in 
beds at ſeven or eight inches aſunder; here they may re— 
main till autumn, when they ſhould be tranſplanted 
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where it is intended for them to blow, which will be in 
the ſucceeding ſummer. 

SWERTIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, with a plane limb divided 
into five lanceolated ſegments, and ten nectaria; the 
ſtamina arc five ſubulated filaments, terminated with in- 
cumbent antherz: the fruit is a cylindrical capſule 
pointed at each end, formed of two valves, and one cell 
which contains many ſmall ſeeds. 

SWIETENTIA, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe 
flower conſiſts of five concave, obtuſe, patent petals, 
with a cylindric nectarium the length of the petals, and 
cut at its mouth into ten indentures ; the ſtamina are ten 
very minute filaments, topped with — erect antherz : 
the fruit is a large, woody, ovate capſule, having five 
cells, and opening at the baſe with five valves ; the feeds 
are numerous, imbricated, compreſſed, oblong, and 
obtuſe. 

SWIFTERS, in a ſhfp, are ropes belonging to the 
fore ard main ſhrouds, for ſecuring the maſts. 

SWIMMING, the art or act of ſuſtaining the body 
in water, and of moving thereinz in which action the 
air-bladder and fins of fiſhes bear a conſiderable part. 

SWINGLING, the beating of flax, or hemp, after 
it has been well broken with the brake; this is done b 
taking up the flax in handfuls, and then beating it wit 
a rod, or flatted and ſmooth ſtick, in order to free it 
from the bun, and prepare it for being heckled. See the 
articles FLAx and Heme. 

SYCAMORE-T REE, in botany, the Engliſh name 
of the acer major, or greater maple. Sec MAPLE. 

SYLLABLE, in grammar, a part of a word, conſiſt- 
ing of one or more letters, pronounced together, See the 
articles Won b and PRONUNCIATION, 

SYLLABUS, in matters of literature, denotes a table 
of contents, or an index of the chief heads of a book or 
diſcourſe, 

SYLLEPSIS, in Latin and Greek grammar, is the 
agreement of a verb or adjective, not with the word next 
it, but with the word moſt worthy in the ſentence, 

 SYLLOGISM, in logic, an argument or term of 
reaſoning, conſiſting of three propoſitions: the two 
firſt of which are called premiſſes, and the laſt the 
concluſion. 

Of the three propoſitions whereof a ſyllogiſm conſiſts, 
the firſt is, by way of eminence, called the propoſition, 
as being propoſed for the baſis of the whole argument; 
the ſecond is called the aſſumption, as being aflumed to 
aſſiſt in inferring the third: though they are both called 
ſumptiones, becauſe aſſumed for the ſake of the third; 
and both premiſſes, as being premiſed to it; and for the 
ſame reaſon both are called antecedents, only the firſt the 
major, and the latter the minor. 

The third is called the concluſion, as being the cloſe 
of the whole argumentation ; and ſometimes complexio, 
as including the two notions, before ſeparately compared ; 
and conſequens, becauſe it follows from the antecedents ; 
and laſtly, illatio, becauſe inferred from the premiſſes by 
means of the illative particle ergo, therefore, &c. 

As the concluſion is the principal part of a ſyllogiſm, 
it hence ariſes, that, though both the propoſition and 
aſſumption conſiſt each of its ſubje& and attribute, yet 
the ſubject and attribute of a ſyllogiſm are properly un- 
derſtood of thoſe of the concluſion, 

Again, in the inſtance abovementioned, animal being 
uſed both as the ſubject and attribute, it is held a kind of 
intermediate between the two, and frequently called 
medium; in reſpect to which, both the ſubject and 
alteibute, man and thinks, are called extremes, or terms; 
only the ſubjcct the greater extreme, and the attribute 
the lei 

A ſyllogiſa, whether ſimple or compound, may either 
be categorical, as that already inſtanced, wherein both 
premiſſes are poſitive. 

Or, hypotheucal, wherein one or both of the premiſes 
are only ſuppoſed: as, © if the ſun ſhines, it is day: 
but the ſun does ſhine, therefore it is day.“ 

Or, analogical : as, © the baſe is to the column; ſo 
is juſtice to the commonwealth : but, if the baſe be witt.. 
drawn, the column is overturned ; therefore, if juſtice 
be taken away, the commonwealth is averturined,” 
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Or, diazeutic or disjunctive; as, ** either they me; 
to pleaſe or to profit, but they do not mean to pleais 
therefore they aim to profit.” 2 

'The moſt convenient form of a perfect ſyllociſm, ; 

. f Sun, 1s to 
have the medium in the middle, placed between the ſub 
ject and attribute; as in the inſtance abovementioned : 

Of this form there are two figures, the one coherent 
or conjunct and affirmative; founded on this canon, 
that what agrees with any thing, likewiſe agrees with 
that wherewith this neceflarily agrees,” 

The other incoherent or disjunct, and negative; 
founded on this canon, „ that what agrees with Ma. 
thing, diſagrees with that wherewith this diſagrees,” 

Of each of theſe figures there are three modes 
general, particular, and mixed, 

A ſyllogiſm, wherein one of the premiſſes is ſuppreſſed 
but ſo as to be underſtood, is called enthymeme; e. et 
every animal thinks, therefore man thinks ;” who 
the propoſition, “ man is an animal,” is underſtogg. 

The demonſtrations of mathematicians, it is obſerved 
are only ſerieſes of enthymemes ; fo that every thing 1 
mathematics is concluded or proved by ſyllogiſm; only 
omitting ſuch premiſſes as occur of their own accord. 0. 
as are referred to by the citations, 55 

SYMBOL, Symbclu;:, a fign or repreſentation of any 
moral thing by the images or properties of natural things. 

SYMMETRY, the relation of parity, both in te- 
ſpect of height, length, and breadth of the parts neceſſary 
to compaſs a beautiful whole, 

SYMPATHETIC, ſomething that has a ſympathy 
or that acts, or is acted on by ſympathy. : . 

SYMPATHETIC, is particularly applied to all diſeaſes 
which have two cauſes, the one remote, and the other 
near. 

SYMPATHETIC Ins, are ſuch as can be made to ap- 
pear and diſappear very ſuddenly, by the application of 
ſomething which ſeems to work by ſympathy, 

Of theſe we have ſome very curious inſtances and ex- 
periments, given us by Lemery and Mr, Boyle, to the 
following effect. 1. To two or three parts of unſlaked 
lime put one of yellow orpiment; powder and mix the 
two, adding fiſtcen or ſixtcen times as much water as 
there was orpiment; ſtop up the vial with a cork and 
bladder, and ſet it in warm embers. Shake the vial now 
and then for five hours, and warily decant the clear part, 
or rather filtrate it. In the mean time, burn a piece of 
cork thoroughly, and, when well inflamed, quench it in 
common water, or rather in brandy, Being thus reduced 
into a friable coal, grind it with fair water, wherein gum 
arabic has been diſſolved, and it will make a liquor as 
black as the common ink. 

While theſe are doing, difſolve, in three times 23 
much diſtilled or ſtrong vinegar, over warm embers, 2 
quantity of red lead; or of ſaccharum ſaturni, in thrice 
the quantity of water ; for three or four hours, or till the 
liquor have a ſweet taſte, This liquor will be as clcac 
as common water. 

The liquors thus prepared, write any thing on papet 
with this laſt ſort, dry it, and nothing will appear, 
Over the place, write what you pleaſe with the ſecond 
liquor: it will appear as if written with common ink: 
when dry, dip a ſmall piece of rag or ſponge in the ff 
liquor, rub it over the written place, and the black writing 
will vaniſh; and that wrote with inviſible ink, appear 


it 


viz. 


black and legible. 


Again, take a book four or five inches thick, and on 
the firſt leaf write any thing with the laſt liquor: tum 
to the other end of the book, and rub there with a 17 
dipped in the firſt liquor, on that part, as near. as yo! 
can gueſs, oppoſite to the writing ; and leave alfo the 135 
there, clapping a paper over it; then nimbly ſhutting the 
book, ſtrike four or five ſmart ſtrokes thereon with your 
hand, and, turning the other fide uppermol!, clap it 1179 
a preſs, or lay it under a good weight for a qu2!te! of an 
hour, or even half that time: then will the win; 
done with the inviſible ink be found black and legible. 

2. Diſſolve white or green vitriol in water, 
writing with the folution, nothing will appear. 5 
galls in Water, and dip a linen rag in the decoction, has 
”ith it rub the place before writ, and it will appeor u * 
and Icble. Rub it over again with ipirit of vittioh“ 
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oll, and the writing will diſappear again : rub it over 
In with oil of tartar per deliquium, the letters will 
er again, but of a yellow colour, 
1 «SYMPATHY, an agreement of affections and incli- 
tions, or A conformity of natural qualities, humours, 
.mperaments, &c. which make two perions delighted 
190 pleaſed with each other. N i 5 
"SYMPATHY, is allo uſed in regard to inanimate things, 
timating ſome prepoſition they have to unite, or to act 
en one another. f 12 PE} ; ; 
wwuPATHY, in medicine, an indiſpoſition befalling 
5 part of the body, through the defect or diſorder of 
5 ther ; whether it be from the afluence of ſome humour, 
vapour ſent from elſewhere; or from the want of the 
tence of ſome matter neceſſary to its action. 
"SYMPHONY, in muſic, properly denotes a con- 
{-n:nce or concert of ſeveral founds agreeable to the ear, 
whether vocal or inſtrumental, called alſo harmony. 

Y MPHISIS, in anatomy, one of the kinds of junc- 
tures, or articulations of the bones. Sce the article 
ARTICULATION. 

SYMPHY TUM, Comfrey, in botany, a genus of 
plants. whoſe flower is monopetalous and campanulated ; 
the tube is very ſhort, and the limb is ventricoſely tubu- 
lated, with the mouth cut into five ſegments, which are 
:eflexed and obtuſe : there is no pericarpium, but the cup 
contains four gibbous acuminated feeds, which join to- 
other at their tops. 

" The greater comfrey, called conſolida major, grows 


wild in divers parts of England: this has a thick fleſhy | 


root, divided into ſeveral parts, black without, but white 
and clammy within: the lower leaves are hairy, large, 
ſharp pointed, and of a dark green colour: the ſtalk riſes 
to about two feet high, and are light, hairy, rough, and 
winged ; theſe are terminated by looſe bunches of flowers, 
of a whitiſh colour, and blow in July. 

The root of comfrey has the ſame qualities 2s marſh- 
mallow ; it is recommended in ulcers of the lungs, and 


other diſorders that proceed from the acrimony of the 
humours : outwardly, it is ſaid to cure wounds, but is 


now ſeldom or never uſed for that purpoſe. 

SYMPTOM, in medicine, any appearance in a 
diſcaſe, which ſerves to indicate or point out its cauſe, 
approach, duration, event, &c. Sec DISEASE, &c. 

SYMPTOMATICAL, in medicine, is a term often 
uſed to denote the difference between the primary and 
ſcondary cauſes in diſeaſes. 

SYNARESIS, contraction, in grammar, a figure 
whereby two ſyllables are united as one; as vemens for 
vchemens. 

SYNAGOGUE, Synagoga, a particular aſſembly of 
Jews, met to perform the offices of their religion, Alſo 
the place wherein they meet. 

SYNARTHROSIS, in anatomy, a ſpecies of articu- 
ation, wherein there is only an obſcure motion, as in 
tne bones of the carpus and metacarpus, the tarſus and 
metatarſus, &c. or there is no motion at all, 2s in the 
ſutures of the ſkull, and articulations per harmoniam, 
or bare application. | 

SYNCOPE FarwnTiNG, in medicine, a deep and 
ſudden ſwooning, wherein the patient continues without 
ſenſible heat, motion, ſenſe, or reſpiration, and is ſized 
with a cold ſweat over the whole body, and all the parts 
turn pale and cold as if dead. 

SYNCOPE, in grammar, denotes an eliſion or retrench- 
vent of one or more letters or ſyllables from a word. 

As when we ſay, virum for virorum, and manet alta 
mente repoſtum, for repoſitum. 

. SYNDIC, in government and commerce, an officer 
n divers countries, intruſted with the affairs of a city or 
her community; who calls meetings, makes repreſen- 
=0ns and ſollicitations to the miniſtry, magiſtracy, &c. 
Kording to the exigency of the caſe. 

„drxpic, is alſo uſed for a perſon appointed to ſollicit 
me common affair, wherein he himſelf has a ſhare; as 
happens, particularly, among ſeveral creditors of the 
me debtor, who fails or dies inſolvent. 

SYN DROME, the concourſe or combination of 
os in any diſeaſe, 
> INECDOCHE, in rhetoric, a kind of figure, or 

ner trope, frequent among orators and poets. 
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There are three kinds of ſynecdoches ; by the firſt; 
a part is taken for the whole; as the point for the 
ſword, the roof for the houſe, the ſails for the ſhip, &c. 

By the ſecond, the whole is uſed for a part. By the 
third, the matter whereof the thing is made, is uſed 
tor the thing itſelf; as ſteel for ſword, filver ſor monev, 
&c. To which may be added another kind, where the 
{pectes is uſed for the genus, or the genus for the ſpecies. 
As, he bore the fin of many, i. e. of all. 

SYNGENESIA, the name of the nineteenth claſs in 
the Linnwan ſyſtem of botany ; ſo called becauſe the 
antheræ (which are the part more immediately ſubſer- 
vient to generation) are in this claſs united in a cylinder, 
and perform their office together, 

This clafs conſiſts of fuch plants as bear compound 
flowers; the general characters are, the common cup is 
a perianthium, which contains the florets and the recep- 
tacle; it is cither ſimple, augmented, or imbricated ; it 
contracts when the flowers are fallen, but expands and 
turns back when the feeds ate ripe. 

The common receptacle of the fructification receives 
many ſeſſile florets on its diſc, and is of different forms. 
Some of the flowers in this cl:ts are, 1. Compoſed of 
tubuloſe hermaphrodite florets in the diſc, and of the 
{ame lort in the radius, 

2, Others are corapoſed of tubuloſe hermaphrodite 
florets in the diſc, and of tubuloſc female florets in the 
radius, 

3. Some are compoſed of tubuloſe hermaphrodite 
florets in the diſc, and of tubuloſe neutral florets in the 
radius. 

4. Some have tubuloſe hermaphrodite florets in the 
diſc, and ligulated hermaphrodite florets in the radius, 

5. Some are compoſed of tubuloſe hermaphrodite 
florets in the diſc, and of ligulated female florets in 
the radius. 


6. Some are compoſed of tubuloſe hermaphrodite 


' florets in the diſc, and ligulated neutral ones in the 


radius. 

7. Some are compoſed of tubuloſe hermaphrodite 
florets in the diſc, and of naked and neutral florets in 
the radius, 

8. Some are compoſed of tubuloſe male florcts in the 
diſc, and of naked female ones in the radius. 

And, 9. Some are compoſed of ligulated female florets 
in the diſc, and ligulated hermaphrodite ones in the 
radius, 

The corollulæ are monopetalous and ſeated on the 
germina, and are either tubulated, ligulated, or triden- 
tated : the ſtamina are five very ſhort filaments, inſerted 
in the neck of the corollulæ; the antherz are of the 
ſame number, and are linear, ere, and grow together 
at their ſides, ſo as to form a tubulate cylindric body 
the length of the limb, and quinquedentated at the 
edge: the germen is oblong, and placed under the 
receptacle of the flower: the ſtyle is ſlender, erect, the 
length of the ſtamina, and perfora:es the cylinder formed 
by the antherz : the ſtigma is divided into two parts, 
which ſtand open and bend backwards: there is no true 
pericarpium : the ſced is ſingle, oblong, often tetragonal, 
but commonly narrow at the baſe, 

In ſome genera they are crowned with down, but in 
others it is wanting; in ſome the downy matter is com- 
poſed of a great number of ſingle ſhort threads placed 
circularly or otherwiſe; on the head of the ſeed, in 
ſome, the down is radiated, in others ramoſe or branched, 
and in ſome it is ſupported on a pedicle, while in others 
it ſtands immediately on the ſeed. In ſome genera the 
ſceds have no down at all, but have a ſmall corona 
formed of what was originally the cup of the corollulæ, 
this is permanent, and divided uſually into five ſegments, 

In ſome genera the ſeed is wholly naked, having nei- 
ther down or cup, 

The genera of this claſs are very numerous, moſt of 
which are bitter and ſtomachic. 

SYNOD, in aftronomy, a conjunction, or concourſe 
of two or more ſtars or planets in the ſame optical place 
of the heavens. 

SyYNoD, or Council, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, imply a 
meeting, or aſſembly of biſhops or governors of the 
church, to rectify abuſes in faith or diſcipline, to mo 
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laws or canons for the government of the church, and 
to regulate all matters relating to the ſtate of religion. 

SYNTAX, in grammar, the proper conſtruction, 
ar due diſpoſition of the words of à language, into ſen- 
tences, or phraſes, 

SYNTHESIS, in logic, denotes a branch of method 
oppoſite to analyſis, called the ſynthetic method. See 
the article MErHob. ; 

SYRINGA, the lilac, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower is monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped ; the 
tube of the corolla is cylindric and very long, and the 
limb is divided into four obtuſe plane ſegments ; the 
ſtamina are two very ſhort filaments, topped with ſmall 
antheræ within the tube; the fruit is an oblong, com- 
preſſed, acuminated capſule, having two cells, and open- 
ing with two valves, contrary to the partition, each cell 
containing an oblong, compreſſed, pointed ſeed, with a 
membranaceous margin. 

The lilac is a common ſhrub, and much admired for 
the beauty of its leaves and fine bunches of flowers, 
which come out in May; it is eaſily propagated from 
ſuckers, in which it is very E theſe may be 
taken off in autumn, and planted where they are to 
remain. 

SYRINGA is a name more commonly applied to the 
philadelphus of Linnæus. See PHILADELPHUS. 

SYRINGE, an inſtrument ſerving to imbibe, or ſuck 
in a quantity of any fluid, and to ſquirt or expel the 
ſame with violence. 

SYRUP, SyRuPvus, or SIRUPUS, in pharmacy, is a 
liquid form of medicine prepared of decoctions, juices, 
or infuſions, preferved by means of honey or ſugar, and 
reduced to ſuch a conſiſtence, that a drop let fall on a 
marble does not ſpread, 

Syrups, like all other officinal preparations, may be 
made to anſwer various intentions, and, conſequently, 
may be either of a cooling, heating, drying, inciding, 
expectorating, incraſſating, diuretic, ſudorific, lithon- 
triptic, alexiterial, or corroborating quality, according to 
the different virtues of the ſeveral — of which 
they are prepared. ; 

Generel rules for the making of ſyrups. 

1. The ſugar employed for ſyrups made without coc- 
tion, ſhould firſt, be boiled with water to a candy conſiſt- 
ence ; obſerving to clarify it with the white of eggs, 
and by deſpumation. But the whiteſt and pureſt ſugar, 
and ſugar-candy, do not require this labour. The ſugar 
thus prepared ought afterwards to be powdered, that it 
may diſſolve the eaſier. 

2. Though a double weight of ſugar, in proportion to 
the liquor, may be required in making ſuch ſyrups; 
yet a leſs proportion will generally ſuffice. Firſt, there- 
tore, diſſolve only an equal quantity of ſugar ; then, by 
degrees, add a little more in powder, till it remain un- 
diflolved at the bottom, to be afterwards incorporated by 
the gentle heat of a water bath, 

Acid ſyrups, or thoſe made with the juices of 
fruits, ſhould not be put into copper vellels, unleſs ſuch 
as are tinned. 

4. What ſhould be obſerved of decoctions in general, 
is alſo to be underſtood of decoctions for ſyrups. The 
vegetables, uſed either for decoctions or infuſions, are to 
be moderately dried, unleſs they -are expreſsly required 
freſh gathered. | | 

5. Syrups made by coction are to be clarificd with the 
white of eggs, except diacodium; which, therefore, 
requires the pureſt ſugar, | 

The ſolutive and purging ſyrups ought rather to be 
made of brown ſugar. 

SYSTEM, Siſſema, an aſſemblage or chain of prin- 
ciples, ot concluſions, or the whole of any doctrine, the 
ſeveral parts whereof are bound together, or follow, or 
depend on each other. 

SYSTEM, in aſtronomy, denotes an hypotheſis or ſup- 
poſition of a certain order and arrangement of the ſeveral 
parts of the univerſe; whereby aſtronomers explain all 


the phænomena or appearances of the heavenly bodies, 


their motions, changes, &c. 

The moſt celebrated hypotheſes, or ſyſtems of the 
world, are three, viz, the Ptolemaic, Tychonic, and 
P, chagorean, or Copernican ſyſtem, 


9 


dius Ptolemæus, a ſamous aſtronomer of Pel1,' 


Ptilhemaic SVvSTEM, fo called from its inventor, Chas 
f 40. 


Hum. in 
in the 


Egypt, ſuppoſes the earth immoveably fixed 
center, not of the world only, but of the univcc.. 
that the ſun, the moon, the planets, and ſtars, all , — 
about it from eaſt to weſt once in twenty-four 8 
the order following, viz. the moon, Mercury, Vos 5 
the ſun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the fixed ſtars: 2, 
above all, the figment of their primum mobile pa * 
ſphere which gave motion to all the reſt. e 

This fyſtem was firſt invented and adhered to, chieq, 
becauſe it ſeemed to correſpond with the ſenſible apy 25 
ances of the celeſtiat motions. They took it for 3 
that the motions which thoſe bodies appeared to hast, 
were ſuch as they truly and really performed; and ne, 
dreaming of any motion in the earth, nor being appriſed 
of the diſtinction of abſolute, relative, or apparent Ping 
tion, they could not make a proper judgment of ſuch 
matters, but were under a neceſſity of being miſled * 
their very ſenſes, ſor want of proper aſſiſtance which 
after-ages produced, 

It is eaſy to obſerve, they had no notion of any other 
ſyſtem but our own, nor. of any other world but the 
earth on which we live. "They thought nothing le; 
than that all things were made for the uſe of man; that 
all the ſtars were contained in one concave ſphere, and 
therefore, at an equal diſtance from the earth; and that 
the primum mobile was circumicribed by the cœelum 
empyreum of a cubic form, which they ſuppoſed to be 
the heaven, or bliſsful abode of departed ſouls. 

It would ſcarce have been worth while to have ſaid ſo 
much about ſo abſurd an hypotheſis (as this is now well 
known to be) were it not that there are ſtill numercus 
retainers thereto, who endeavour very zealouſly to de- 
tend the ſame, and that for two reaſons principally, viz, 
becauſe the earth is apparently fixed in the center of the 
world, and the ſun and ſtars move about it daily; and 
alſo, becauſe the ſcripture aſſerts the ſtability of earth, 
the motion of the ſun, &c. 

Theſe two arguments merit no particular anſwer. It 
is ſufficient, with reſpect to the firſt, to ſay, that we are 
aſſured things may (nay muſt) appear to be, in many 
caſes, what they really are not, nay, to have ſuch affec- 
tions and properties as are abſolutely contrary to what 
they really poſſeſs. Thus a perſon fitting in the cabbin 
of a ſhip under fail, will, by looking out at the window, 
ſee an apparent motion of the houſes, the trees, &c. on 
the ſtrand, the contrary way, but will perceive no motion 
at all in the ſhip. Alſo, a perſon fitting in a wind- mill, 
if the mill be turned about, he will ſee an apparent mo- 
tion of the upright poſt the contrary way, but will not 
perceive any in the mill itſelf. _ 

All thoſe caſes are exactly parallel to that of the earth; 
and it is as rational to aflert the ſhip and the mill are 
really quieſcent, and the other bodies poſitively in mo- 
tion, as it is to inſiſt on the motion of the ſun, and the 
earth's being at reſt in the center. | 

As to the ſcripture, as it was. never intended for an 
inſtitution of aſtronomy or philoſophy, ſo nothing is to 
be underſtood as ſtrictly or poſitively aſſerted in relation 
thereto, but as ſpoken only agreeably to the common 
phraſe, or vulgar notion of things. And thus Sir Iſaae 
Newton himſelf would always ſay, the ſun riſes, and the 
' ſun ſets ; and would have ſaid with Joſhua, ſun, ſtand 


thou til], though he well knew it was quite contrary in 


the nature of the thing. 


HDyobonic SySTEM. This owes its origin to Tycho 


Brahe, a nobleman of Denmark, who lived in the latter 
part of the laſt century; he made his obſervations i 
Uraniburg (i. e. celeſtial tower) in the iſland of Weer 
or Huena, This philoſopher, though he approved 0 
the Copernican Syſtem, yet could he not reconcile hin- 
ſelf to the motion of the earth; and being, on the othef 
hand, convinced the Ptolomean ſcheme, in part, coul! 
not be true, he contrived one different from eithef, 
which is repreſented by the diagram referred to. 

In this the earth has no motion allowed it, but the 
annual and diurnal phænomena are ſolved by the motion 
of the ſun about the earth, as in the Ptolomaic ſcheme; 
and thoſe of Mercury and Venus are ſolved by this con, 


trivance, though not in the ſame manner, ſo imp!) " 
natura; 
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-«turally, as in the Copernican Syſtem ; as is eaſy to 
obſerve in the figure, f 5 
After this ſcheme had been propoſed ſome time, it 
received a correction, by allowing the earth a motion 
About its xis, to account for the diurnal phznomena of 
the heavens 3 and ſo this came to be called the ſemi- 
Tychonic ſyſtem, But this was ſtill wide of the truth, 
and encumbered with ſuch hypotheſes, as tne true ma- 
thematician and genuine philoſopher could never reliſh. 

Copernican SYSTEM. See CoPERNICAN Syſtem. 

SYSTEM, in poetry, implies a certain hypotheſis, or 
ſcheme of religion, from which the poet 1s never to recede. 

SYSTEM, in mulic, ſignifies a compound interval; or 
an interval compoled, or conceived to be compoſed, of 
feveral leſſer intervals. Such as the octave, &c. 

Cencinnaus SYSTEMS, are thoſe conſiſting of ſuch parts 
as are fit for muſic, and thoſe parts placed in ſuch an 
order between the extremes, as that the ſucceſſion of 
bunds, from one extreme to another, may have a good 
tet. 

: lucmcinnous SYSTEMS, are thoſe where the ſimple 
ntcrvals are inconcinnous, or ill-diſpoſed, betwixt the 
extremes. 

SYSTOLE, in anatomy, the contraction of the 
heart, whereby the blood is drawn out of its ventricles 
auto the arteries ; the oppoſite ſtate to which is called 
the diaſtole, or dilatation of the heart. 

The ſyſtole of the heart is well accounted for by 
Dr. Lower, who ſhews that the heart is a true muſcle, 
the fibres of which are ated on like thoſe of other 
muſcles, by certain branches of the eight pair of nerves 
inſerted into it, which bring the animal ſpirits from the 
brain hither, By a flux of theſe ſpirits the muſcular 
fhres of the heart are inflated and thus ſhortened, the 
length of the heart diminiſhed, its breadth or thickneſs 
increaſed, the capacity of the ventricles cloſed, the 
tendinous mouths of the arteries dilated, thoſe of the 
vcins ſhut up by means of their valves, and the con- 
nined juice forcibly expreſſed in the orifices of the 
arteries, | 

Dr. Drake adds to Dr. Lower's account, that the 
intercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm contribute to the 
ſyttole, by opening the blood a paſſage from the right 
ventricle of the heart to the left, through the lungs, to 
which it could not otherwiſe paſs, becauſe the oppo- 


ktioa the blood contained in that ventricle mult neceſ- 


Vor. II. No. 91. 


| 
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farily have made to its conſtriction, is taken off. Both 
thele authors make the ſyſtole the natural ſtate, or 
action of the heart, and the diaſtole the violent one, 
Boerhaave, on the contrary, makes the ſyſtole the vio- 
lent, and the diaſtole the natural ſtate. 

SVS TVXLE, in architecture, that manner of placin 
columns where the ſpace between the two firſt conſiſt of 
two diameters, or four modules, 

SYZYGY, in aſtronomy, a term equally uſed for 
the conjunction and oppoſition of a planet with the ſun, 

On the phænomena and circumſtances of the ſyzygies 
a grout part of the lunar theory depends, 

or, 1. It is ſhewn in the phyſical aſtronomy, that 
the force which diminiſhes the gravity of the moon in the 
ſyzygies, is double that which increaſes it in the qua- 
dratures : fo that in the ſyzygies the gravity of the moon 
from the action of the ſun is diminiſhed by a part which 
is to the whole gravity as 1 to 89, 36: for in the qua- 
dratures, the addition of gravity is to the whole gravity 
as 1 to 178,73. 

2. In the ſyzygies, the diſturbing force is directly the 
diſtance of the moon from the carth, and inverſely as the 
cube of the diſtance of the earth ſrom the ſun. And at 
the ſyzygies the gravity of the moon towards the earth 
receding from its center is more diminiſhed, than ac- 
cording to the inverſe ratio of the ſquare of the diſtance 
from that center, Hence, in the motion of the moon 
from the ſyzygies to the quadratures, the gravity of the 
moon towards the earth is continually increaſed, and the 
moon 1s continually retarded in its motion; and in the 
motion from the quadratures to the ſyzygies the moon's 


gravity is continually diminiſhed, and its motion in its 
orbit accelerated. 


3- Further in the ſyzygies the moon's orbit, or circle, 


round the earth, is more convex than in the quadratures, 
for which reaſon the moon is leſs diſtant from the carth 
at the former than the latter, When the moon is in the 
ſyzygies, her apſides go backwards, or are retrograde. 

When the moon is in the ſyzygies, the nodes move in 
antecedentia faſteſt: then ſſower and ſlower, till they 
become at reſt, when the moon is in the quadratures. 

Laſtly, when the nodes are come to the ſyzygies, the 
inclination Of the plane of the orbit is leaſt of all. 

Add, that theſe ſeveral irregularities are not equal in 


each ſyzygy, but all ſomewhat greater in the conjunction 
than in the oppoſition. 
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A conſonant, and the nineteenth letter in the 
| alphabet. 

) T has its proper ſound in tan, ten, tin, ton, 
tun; fat, let, hit, hot, put. When it comes before (i) 
followed by another vowel, it is ſounded like ſ, as in na- 
tion, potion, expatiate, &c, When aſpirated, that is, 
when h comes after it, it has a twofold found ; one clear 
and acute, as thin, theory, &c. the other more obſcure 
and obtuſe, as in thoſe, their, &c. It is ſaid, by ſome, 
that T ſounds like ch before cous, ous, uous; as in 
beauteous, portentous, tortuous ; but this ſeems a vicious 

pronunciation. 

T, among the ancients, was uſed as a numeral letter, 
ſignifying 160, _ 

When a daſh was added a-top thus, T, it ſignified 
160,000. 

When the tribunes approved of the decrees of the 
ſenate, they teſtified their conſent by ſubſcribing a T. 

T, or T av, in heraldry, is a kind of crofs patent, or 
truncated ; found in all the armories of the commanders 
of the order of St. Anthony. 

TABBY, in commerce, a kind of coarſe taffety 
watered. 

It is manufactured like the common taffety, excepting 
that it is ſtronger and thicker both in the woof and warp, 

TABBYING, the paſling ſtuff under the calender, 
to make a repreſentation of waves thereon, as on a tabby. 

TABELLA, or TABLE T, Tabulatum, in pharmacy, 
a ſolid kind of electuary, or confection, made of dry in- 
gredients, uſually with ſugar, and formed into little flat 
morſels or ſquares ; more uſually called lozenges, and 
ſometimes morſelli, troches, &c. 

TABERNACLE, Tabernaculum, among the Jews, 
the place wherein the ark of the covenant was lodged, 
both while they were in tents, during their journey from 
Egypt, and when fixed in Jeruſalem, and the ark was 
kept in the temple. 

Feaſt of T ABERNACLES, a ſolemn feſtival of the He- 


brews, obſerved after harveſt, on the fifteenth day of the | 


month Tiſri, inſtituted to commemorate the goodneſs of 
God, who protected the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, and 
made them dwell in booths when they came out of 
Egypt. On the firſt day of the feaſt, they began to erect 
booths of the boughs of trees; and in theſe they were 
obliged to continue ſeven days, The booths were placed 
in the open air, and were not to be covered with cloths, 
nor made too cloſe by the thickneſs of the boughs ; but 
ſo looſe that the ſun and the ſtars might be ſeen, and the 
rain deſcend through them. In theſe they eat, drank, 
and ſlept, during the continuance of the feſtival. 
TABES, in medicine, or Tarts Dorſalis, ariſes 
from a diſorder of the ſpinal marrow, and is principally 
incident to perſons of a ſalacious diſpoſition, or ſuch as 
are newly married, The patients are free from a fever, 


eat and digeſt well. The perſon labouring under this 
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diſorder, when interrogated with reſpect to his ſtate, 
affirms, that he perceives, as it were, ants falling from 
the ſuperior part of his body, his head, for inſtance, into 
the ſpine of the back ; and, when he diſcharges his urine 
or excrements, there is, at the ſame time, a copious 
evacuation of liquid ſemen, in conſequence of which, 
he is incapable of propagating his ſpecies, anſwering the 
purpoſe of marriage, or being amuſed with venereal 
dreams. He is generally ſhort-breathed and weak, 
eſpecially after running, or walking up a ſteep place; he 
perceives a ſenſe of weight in his head, and is afflicted 
with a ringing of his cars. The patient is, in proceſs 
of time, ſeized with various ſpecies of violent fevers, 
and at laſt dies of that kind of fever called lipyria. 
This efflux of the nutritious juice being once ſtopped 
by art, the diſpirited and impoveriſhed blood muſt be re. 
vleniſſied, as ſoon as may be, with new chyle, by ſuch 
food as is delicious, affords a good juice, and is moſt 
grateful to the patient's ſtomach, given often in a day, 
though in a little quantity at a time. And that the 
appetite may be the more excited, let him be adviſed to 
be chearful; for there is nothing deſtroys the appetite, 
and confirms a conſumption, more than grief or ſadneſs, 
Let him alſo enjoy the benefit of the open air, which is 
beneficial to the nerves, and, conſequently, to the appetite 
and ſtomach. But he muſt religiouſly abſtain from wine 
and ſpirituous liquors, which are ſubject to put the 
blood, which was before too hot, into a greater flame, 
No purges are to be uſed to procure any other conſider- 
able evacuation, which may create farther expences to 
nature, when ſhe is already weak. 

TABLATURE, in anatomy, a diviſion or parting 
of the ſkull into two tables, 

TABLE, in architecture, a ſmooth ſimple member 
or ornament of various forms, but moſt uſually in that 
of a long ſquare, 5 

Projefting T ABLE, is ſuch a one as ſtands out from 
the naked of the wall, pedeſtal, or other matter it adorns. 

Rake TABLE, is that which is hollowed in the die of 
a pedeſtal, or elſewhere, and which is uſually encompaſſed 
with a moulding. 

Razed T ABLE, an emboſſment in a frontiſpiece, for 
the putting an inſcription, or other ornament, in ſculp- 
ture. This is what M. Perrault underſtands by abacus 
in Vitruvius, 

Crowned TABLE, that covered with a cornice, and 
wherein is cut a baſſo relievo, or a piece of black marble 
incruſtated for an inſcription. 

Ruflicated TABLE, that which is pricked, and whole 
furface ſeems rough, as in grottos, &c. 

Plain TABLE, a ſurveying inſtrument. See the u- 
ticle PLAIN Table. 1 

* of Pythagoras, the common multiplication 
table. 

Laws of the twelve TABLES, were the firſt {ct of 2 
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wrote with a ſtyle on thin wooden tables covered 
on 1x; or rather, becauſe they were engraven on 
"vice or plates of copper, to be expoſed in the mot 
Af part of the public forum. 

Fr, ic oreat pity this ſyſtem of law ſhould have periſhed 

1 -h the injuries of time: we have now nothing of it 
Wen fragments diſperſed in divers authors. J. Go- 
ed has collected them together, and we have them 
u Rofinus, and ſome other authors. 

"The Latin is very old and barbarous, and remarkably 
e is alſo uſed for an index or repertory put at 
the beginning or end of a book, to direct the reader to 
iy paſſage he may have occaſion for. 

4 TAavLES, in mathematics, are ſyſtems of numbers cal- 
-ulated to be ready at hand for the more eaſy and expe- 
Uitious performing mathematical operations. 

Aſtronomical TABLES, are computations of the motions, 
ices, and other phænomena of the planets, both 
-cimary and ſecondary. ; 

TABLING of Fines, is the making a table for every 
county where his majeſty's writs run, containing the con- 
tents of every fine paſſed each term. 

TABOR, Tabourin, a ſmall drum. 

TACAMAHACA, Tacamacna, is a tolerably 
@lid reſin, of a very fragrant and peculiar ſmel] : it is 
livided, by the druggiſts, into two kinds, the one called 
ihe ſhell tacamacha, which is the fineſt; the other, which 
an inferior kind, tacamahaca in grains, or rough 
ucamahaca. 

The ſhell tacamacha is a concreted reſin, of a fatty 
appearance, and ſomewhat ſoft, ſo as eaſily to receive an 
impreſſion from the finger ; at leaſt, this is its ſtate when 
tolerably freſh. In time it grows hard and friable as 
common reſin ; but it is then to be rejected, as having 
lf much of its virtue. It is of a pale, browniſh, white 
colour, ſometimes with a yellowiſh, ſometimes with a 
xreeniſh caſt, It is moderately heavy, very inflammable, 
and of a very fragrant ſmell of a peculiar kind, in which 
ſomething like the aromatic ſcent of lavender, and the 
perfume of amber-greaſe, may be diſtinguiſhed, as mixed 
with a refinous flavour. Its taſte is very aromatic and 
zgrecable, though very acrid. 

The common or grain tacamahaca, called alſo coarſe 
ucamahaca, by way of diſtinction from the former fine 
kind, which is called tacamahaca ſublimis by ſome, is a 
dry, but ſomewhat fattiſh reſin, ſent over to us either in 
looſe granules, or in maſſes formed of ſuch, It is of a 
whitiſh colour, variegated with yellowiſh, feddiſh, or 
greeniſh ſpots. Some of the granules are ſimply of one 
or other of theſe colours; others are variegated with two 
or more of them. It is of a fragrant ſmell, reſembling 
that of the ſhell tacamacha, but leſs perfumed, and is of 
an acrid, aromatic, bitteriſh taſte. 

The tree which produces tacamahaca, is deſcribed, 
though imperfectly, by many of the botanical writers, 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it arbor populo ſimilis reſinoſa altera; 
Hernandez, tecomahaca; and Plukenet, tacamahaca foliis 
crenatis ligno ad ephippia apto. It is a tall tree, in 
manner of growth much reſembling the poplar: its leaves 
xe broad, ſerrated at the edges, and terminate in a ſharp 
point, The flowers have not yet been deſcribed, but the 
fruit is ſaid to grow on the ſummit of the branches, and 
to de ſmall, roundiſh, and of a brown colour, containing 
a kernel, not unlike that of a peach-ſtone. 

Tacamahaca is greatly recommended, by ſome, in 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs: at preſent it is but very 
ſeldom uſed internally, but externally it is in repute for 
bitening tumors, and mitigating pain. It is ſpread on 
lather, and laid behind the ears for the tooth-ach, and 
to ſtop defluxions on the eyes; and to the navel, to re- 
leve women in hyfteric complaints. Applied in the ſame 
manner to the region of the ſtomach, it is ſaid to aſſiſt 
ageſtion, diſpel flatuſes, and promote the appetite, 
tis alſo an ingredient in ſome of the compoſitions of 

ops, ; 

TACHYGRAPHY, the art of faſt, or ſhort writing. 

ACK about, in navigation, a term uſed at ſea when 
alhip's head is brought about ſo as to lie the contrary way. 
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To effect this, they firſt make her tay ; which done, 


Romans, thus called, either by reaſon the Romans | 
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ſhe is ſaid to be paid. They then let riſe and haul, i. e. 
let the lee-tack riſe, and haul-aft the ſheets, and ſo trim 
all the fails by a wind, as they were before. 

TACKLE, or TackrLixG, in navigation, includes 
all the ropes or cordage of a ſhip, whereby the ſails, &. 
are managed, 

TACKLES, are more particularly uſed for {mall ropes 
running in three parts, having at one end a pendant 
with a block faſtened to them, or elſe a lannier ; and at 
the other end a block and hook to hang goods upon that 
are to be hoiſted on board the ſhip, or out of her. "There 
are ſeveral kinds of theſe tackles; as the boat tackles, 
ſerving to hoiſt the boats in and out, commonly called the 
vard and ſtay tackles. Loot tackles, for the aſſiſtance of 
the weather ſhrouds to keep the maſt from training in 
bad weather : gunner's tackles, with which the ordnance 
is managed, &c. 

TACTICS, the art of diſpoſing forces in ſorm of a 
battle, and of performing the military motions and 
evolutions, 

TADPOLE, a young frog, before it has diſengaged 
itſelf from the membranes that envelope it in its firſt ſtaga 
of life. 

This animal furniſhes the curious in microſcopic ob- 
ſervations with a beautiful view of the circulation of the 

blood, eſpecially when it is young. 

The method of procuring them for this purpoſe in the 
greateſt perfection, is this: let a ſmall quantity of frog's 
ſpawn be kept ſome days in water, and from this will be 
produced a vaſt number of young tadpoles ; theſe, while 
very young, are perfectly tranſparent, and, when placed 
before the double microſcope, the heart may be eafily 
ſeen, and its pulſation regularly obſerved ; and the blood 
protruded thence may be beautifully ſeen circulating 
through the whole body ; but particularly in the tail, 
where, though ſo very minute, more than fifty veſſels 
may be ſeen at one view, The young brood grow more 
and more opake every hour, and in a day or two the cir- 
culation of the blood can only be ſeen in their tail, or in 
the fins near the head. 

TANIA, or Tenia, in architecture, a member of 
the Doric architecture, reſembling a ſquare fillet, or reg- 
let, and ſerving in lieu of a cymatium. 

TAFFAREL, or TAFFEREL, in a ſhip, is a rail all 
round the poop and quarter-deck. 

TAFFETY, in commerce, a kind of fine, ſmooth, 
filken ſtuff, having uſually a remarkable luftre or gloſs, 

Dragon's TAIL, Cauda Draconis, in aſtronomy, the 
deſcending node of a planet, thus characteriſed 8. See 
the article Nope. 

Tair. of a Comet; when a comet darts his rays for- 
wards, or towards that part of the heavens whither his 
proper motion ſeems to be carrying him, thoſe rays are 
called its beard : on the contrary, when its rays are ſhort 
behind, towards that part from whence it ſeems to move, 
the rays are called the tail of the comet. The various 
phznomena whereof, with their phyſical cauſes, ſee un- 
der the article COMET. 

@T Air. of the Trenches, in the Oy art, is the poſt 
or place where the beſiegers begin to break ground to 
cover themſelves from the fire of the town. | 

Tair, or TAILE, in common law, ſignifies a limited 
fee, as oppoſite to fee- ſimple. 

The limitation of tail is either ſpecial or general. 

Tait ſpecial, is that whereby lands and tenements are 
limited to a man and his wife, and the heirs of their two 
bodies together, It is called ſpecial, becauſe if the man 

bury his wife before iſſue, and take another, the iſſue by 
his ſecond marriage cannot inherit the land. 

TAIL after Poſſibility of Iſſue extin, is where land is 


given to a man and his wife, and the heirs of their two 


bodies, and the one over-lives the other, without iſſue 
between them begotten 5 upon which the ſur\ivor ſhall 
hold the land for term of his own life in quality of tenant 
in tail after the poſſibility of iſſue extinct; and, notwith- 
ſanding he does waſte, ſhall not be impeached of it. 
And if he be an alien, he, in the reverſion, ſhall not 
have a writ of entry in conſimili caſu, but may enter, 
and his entry is lawful. 


TAILLOIR, in architecture, a term which ſome 


of our writers, after the French, ule for abacus. 


TAEC: 
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TALC, or Talk, in natural hiſtory, a ſhining, 
ſquamous, fiſſile ſpecies of ſtone, eaſily ſeparable into 
thin laminz or ſcales. 

We generally diſtinguiſh two kinds of talc, the white 
talc of Venice, and that called red talc of Muſcovy. 

Venetian TAlc, is a pure and elegant foflile ſubſtance, 
and is met with in maſles of very irregular ſhapes from 
the bigneſs of a horſe-bean to that of a man's fiſt; and 
ſometimes, though rarely, they are found to weigh ſeveral 
pounds, It is of a very irregular ſurface, full of promi- 
nencics and cavities, It is remarkably ſoft and ſmooth 
to the touch, more ſo indeed than almoſt any other 
foſſile; it is conſiderat y heavy, it breaks with a ſmall 
blow, and then ſhews its ſtructure better than on the 
ſurface; examined, when freſh broken, it is extremely 
bright and glittering. The whole maſles are of a beau- 
tiful bluiſh green colour, with an admixture of ſilver 
white, 

It is not affected by aqua fortis, or any other of the 
acids, or by any known menſtruum; in the fire it 
ſuffers no farther alteration than the loſing its greeniſh 
colour and brightneſs, coming out after a gentle calcina- 
tion perfectly white, and of a dull, not a gloſſy ſurface. 
Geoffroy ſays indeed, that it does not loſe its colour by 
calcination, but remains unaltered in the fire, but expe- 
riment proves the contrary, 

This kind of talc is found plentifully in many parts 
of Germany and the Alps, where it lies in veins in 
many places on the ſurface of the earth. 

Talc is not uſed in medicine, but the fame of it among 
the alchymiſts, and the opinion the ladies have of it as a 
coſmetic, has always retained it a place in the ſhops. 
It is with difficulty powdered to be fit for the uſe of the 
ladies; ſome do it by heating it red-hot, and grinding it 
in an iron mortar, made alſo almoſt red-hot ; but the 
better way is to heat it ſeveral times in a clear fire, and 
quench it haſtily in water; by this means it is rendered 
friable, and after being powdered in a common mortar, 
may be levigated to an extreme fineneſs upon a marble, 
The way of uſing it is either to rub the dry powder on 
the hands, or mix it with pomatum. | 

Muſcouy Lale, is a foffile well known for its many 
uſes, though the principal of theſe are not of the medi- 
cinal kind. It is one of the pureſt and ſimpleſt of the 
natural bodies, and reſiſts the force of menſtruums, and 
even fire. It is found in Muſcovy and Perſia in great 
abundance, alſo in the iſland of Cyprus. This kind of 
talc may be reduced to a fine white powder by repeated 
calcinations and immerſions into cold water; but re- 
quires much more time and trouble than the Venetian 
talc, There are ſome who recommend it in epilepſies, 
and it is ufed in many of the arts and manufactures, par- 
ticularly by opticians, for incloſing the minute bodies 
intended for microſcopic obſervation. 

TALENT, Taleatum, a weight and a coin, both ver 
famous among the ancients, but very different in dif. 
ferent countries, The value of the talent is very hard 
to affign in Engliſh money, as being uſed among all 
the people throughout the eaſt; and its value, and the 
manner of computation, different among each. A difh- 
culty abundantly ſhewn by Budzus, in his learned trea- 
tiſe de Aſſe. 

There were various kinds of talents, both with regard 
to weight and to ſpecies; the value of theſe laſt ill 
increaſing, as the metal whereof it conſiſted was purer: 
though the talent weights all contained the ſame number 

of pounds and drachms. For as the French have a livre 
Pariſis and a livre Tournois, each whereof contains alike 
20 ſols ; yet, theſe compared together, the Paris livre 
contains 25 ſols of the Tournais livre, the Paris ſol ex- 
ceeding that of Tours by one fifth; ſo all talent weights 
were equally 60 minæ, and the mina 100 drachme ;' 
but, the drachma of one place exceeding that of another, 
there hence aroſe a difference in the talents. 

The Attic drachma, for inſtance, was 60 Attic oboli, 
and that of gina 10 of che ſame oboli; whence the 
Agincan talent, computed on the foot of the Attic 
weight, was 100 minæ; whereas, reckoned on the foot 
of its cxyn drachma, it was no more than 60. 

The common Attic talent then (the talent weight we 
mean) contained 60 Attic mine, or 62 and a half Attic 


1 


| 


| pounds, or 6000 Attic drachmæ; equal, according 
r. Arbuthnot's reduction, to 56 pounds x; oun 1 
Engliſh Troy weight. Some authors, as Priſcian — 
tion another Attic talent of 100 minæ; but this a whe 
underſtood of ancient minæ, as they ſtood: before Sol 
each only worth 75 drachmæ. be 
The 10 talent contained 15 Attic ming: 
Alexandria 96 Attic minæ, or 91 lib. Troy. 
Babylonic, Perſian, and Anthiochic talents, wer 
ſame with the Egyptian. Among the Romans 
were two kinds of talents, the little and the great talent. 
the little was the common talent; and whenever they 
ſay, ſimply, talentum, they are to be underſtood of this. 


the little talent was 60 minæ, or Roman pounds; the 
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mina, or pound, eſtimated at 100 drachmæ, or de 
it was alſo eſtimated at 24 great ſeſterces, which am 
to 60 pounds, 

The great talent exceeded the leſs by one third part 
Budzus computes, that the little talent of filver ini 
worth 75 pounds ſterling ; and the greater, 991. bs. 84 
ſterling. The greater talent of filver he makes worth 
991. ſterling. "The greater of gold worth 11251, ſterling 

TALENT, as a ſpecies, or money, among the He. 
brews, was ſometimes uſed for a gold coin, the ſame 
with the ſhekel of gold, called alſo ſtater, and Weighing 
only four drachms. The Hebrews reckoned by theſe 
| talents as we do pounds, &c. Thus a million of gold 

or million of talents of gold, among them, was a million 
of ſhekels, or nummi ; the nummus of gold being the 
ſame weight with the ſhekel, viz. four drachms. 

Yet the Hebrew talent weight of filver, which they 
called cicar, was equivalent to that of 3000 ſhekels, or 
113 pounds Engliſh Troy weight, according to Arbuth- 
not's computation. 

TALIO, Lex Talionis, or Pæna Talionis, a retribu- 
tion or puniſhment whereby an evil is returned perſectly 
like that committed againſt us by another, which is 
what we uſually expreſs eye for gye, tooth for tooth. 


configurations of the heavens ; to which ſome aftrolo- 
gers, hermetical philoſophers, and other adepts, attribute 
marvellous virtues, particularly that of calling down 
celeſtial influences. 

TALLAGE, Tallagium, a certain rate, according to 
which barons and knights were anciently taxed by the 
king towards the expences of the ſtate, and interior 
tenants by their lords on certain occaſions. 

TALLOW, a ſort of animal fat melted down and 
clarified. 

TAaLLOW-TREE, in China, is a tree growing in great 
plenty in that country, which produces a ſubſtance like 
our tallow, and ſerving for the ſame purpoſe. 

It is about the height of a cherry-tree, its leaves in 
form of a heart, of a deep ſhining red colour, and its 
bark very ſmooth. Its fruit is incloſed in a kind of 
pod or cover like a cheſnut, and conſiſts of three round 
white grains of the ſize and form of a ſmall nut, each 
having its peculiar capſula, and within a little ſtone. 
This ſtone is encompaſſed by a white pulp which has all 
the properties of true tallow, both as to conſiſtence, 
colour, and even ſmell; and accordingly the Chinese 
make their candles of it; which would doubtleſs be as 
good as thoſe in Europe, if they knew how to puriiy 
their vegetable as well as we do our animal tallow. 

All the preparation they give it, is to melt it down 
and mix a little oil with it, to make it ſofter and more 
pliant. It is true their candles made of it yield a thicker 
ſmoke, and a dimmer light, than ours ; but thoſe defects 
are owing in agreat meaſure to the wicks, which are not 
of a cotton, but only a little rod, of dry light wood 
covered with the pith of a ruſh wound round it; which 
being very porous, ſerves to filtrate the minute parts 0 
the tallow attracted by the burning ſtick, which by this 
means is kept alive. 

TALLIES of Loans, one part whereof is kept in the 
exchequer, and the other part given to particular perſons 
in lieu of an obligation for the monies they have lent to 
the government on acts of parliament. This laſt part is 
called the ſtock, and the former the counter ſtock, or 


counter tail. T ALMUD, 


TALISMANS, magical figures engraven or cut under 
certain ſuperſtitious obſervances of the characteriſms and 
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TALMUD, or THALMUD, a Jewiſh book wherein 
collected all that relates to the explication of their law. 
TALON, in architecture, a kind of moulding con- 
ging of 4 ſquare fillet, frequently found to terminate 
-naments of joiners work, as thoſe of doors. 
: TALPA, in medicine, is a tumor generally confined 
to the head, and appeating as the conſequence of the 
venereal diſeaſe, The talpæ elevate the ſkin from the 
ricranium, and generally denote a foulneſs of the bone 
beneath; but the nates are generally ſeated in the 


is 


AL Us, or TALUT, in architecture, the inclination 
or flope of a work ; as of the outſide of a wall, when its 
thickneſs is diminiſhed by degrees as it riſes in height, to 
make it the firmer. a 

Taius, in fortification. Talus of a baſtion, or ram- 
art, is the ſlope or diminution allowed to ſuch a work, 
whether it be of earth or ſtone, the better to ſupport its 
eight. | 

75 exterior TALus of a Work, is its ſlope on the fide 
towards the country; which is always made as little as 
ofible, to prevent the enemies ſcalado; unlels earth be 
had, and then it is abſolutely neceſſary to allow a con- 
{derable talus for its parapet. The interior talus of a 
work is its ſlope on the inſide towards the place. 
TAMARIN DS, Tamarind!, a pulpy matter which 
has, in its natural ſtate, ſurrounded and incloſed the ſeeds 
of a tree of the ſame name between the two membranes 
of the pods, with which nature has defended them ex- 
ternally from injuries. It is a thick, tough, and viſcid 
maſs, of the conſiſtence of honey, and of a blackiſh, 
browniſh, or reddiſh colour. It is of an agreeable acid 
taſte, and is generally mixed with a larger or ſmaller 
quantity of ſugar, in order to its keeping. The tree 
which produces them is of the number of the triandria 
monogynia of Linnæus, and of the arbores ſiliquoſæ 
fore uniformi of Mr. Ray, It is deſcribed by all the 
botanical writers under the name of tamarindus, and 
filiqua Arabica, The tree riſes to the height of our 
walnut-trees, and ſpreads as broad with its branches as 
they do; the leaves are pinnated in the manner of thoſe 
of the aſh. 

We uſe tamarinds as a purge, but they are extremely 
mild and gentle in their operation, and therefore require 
to be given in a wy large doſe to have any viſible effect, 
and after giving a ſtool or two, they prove gently aſtrin- 
gent. They are given in fevers to quench thirſt, and 
to temperate the acrimony of the humours. They are 
ſaid to cure the jaundice without the aſſiſtance of any 
other medicine, and in bilious diarrhceas, and nephritic 
complaints, they have been known to do eminent ſervice. 
Tamarinds are found to increaſe conſiderably the pur- 
gative virtues of manna and caſha, and, when they are 
intended, to operate briſkly,' ought always to be given 
with them. Tamarinds * may be taken an ounce 
or two at à time, and are ſeldom found to purge over- 
much thoſe who eat much larger quantities, on account 
of their pleaſantneſs. They are an ingredient in the 
lenitive electuary, and are a very proper admixture with 
the reſinous purges, ſuch as ſcammony, reſin of jalap, 
and the like, 

TAMBAC, or TamBaqua, a mixture of gold and 
copper, which the people of Siam hold more beautiful, 


and ſet a greater value on than gold itſelf, 
TAME 


reſemblance to a dyum which the French call tambour. 
TamBouR is alfo uſed for a little box of timber-work 
covered with a ceiling, within-fide the porch of certain 
churches, both to prevent the view of perſons paſling by, 
and to keep off the wind, &c. by means of folding doors. 

TamBouR alſo denotes a round coarſe ſtone, 
ſeveral whereof form the ſhaft of a column not ſo high 
as a diameter. 
TAMPION, or Toxriox, a plug, ſerving to ſtop 
the mouths of cannon, mortars, &c. to prevent their 

ing wet, and'to keep them clean within. 
TAN, the bark of the oak, chopped and ground by a 


tanning mill into a coarſe powder to be uſed in the tan- 
ning or drefling ſkins, 


OUR, in architecture, a term applied to the | 
Corinthian and Compoſite capitals, as bearing ſome | 


TANGENT, in geometry, a right-line which touches 
You, Il, No. 91. 


TAN 


a circle but in one point, and conſequently, if infinitely 


produced, could never cut the ſame. 

TANGENT of an Arch, is a right-line drawn perpen- 
dicularly from the end of a diameter, paſſing to one ex- 
tremity of the arch, and terminated by a right-line 
drawn from the center, through the other extremity of 
the arch. 


C:r-TANGENT of an Arch, is the tangent of the com- 
plement of that arch. 

TANGENT of @ Curve, is a right- line which only 
touches the curve in one point, but does not cut it. 

Line of VTAXGENTS, a line uſually placed on the 
ſector and Gunter's ſcale, 

TANNING, the art of preparing ſkins or hides in a 
pit, with tan and water, 

What we call tan, from which the art derives its 
name, is the bark of oak, chopped and ground by a 
tanning-mill into a coarſe powder. When the bark i 
taken off the trees, it muſt be well dried in the ſun, * 
ſhaved ſmall, then dried again on a kiln, and placed in 
piles in a houſe. Where oak-bark is ſcarce, that of 
thorns may ſupply the defect. 

New tan is moſt eſteemed ; when old and ſtale, it loſes 
a deal of its effect, which conſiſts in ſhutting up the 
pores of the ſkin ; ſo that, the longer the ſkins are kept 
in the fan, the more ſtrength and fineneſs they acquire. 
The art of tanning regards only the hides of bullocks, 
cows, calves, and horſes ; the method whercof for oxcs 
hides is as follows : 

The ſkin being flayed off the carcaſe, if it is intended 
to be kept, is ſalted with ſea-falt, mixed with allum, or 
with a ſort of ſalt-petre, called natron, If it be not 
intended to be kept, the ſalting is ſaved, as being of no 
uſe, but to prevent the hide from corrupting, before it 
can be conveniently carried to the tan-yard. 

Whether the hides have been ſalted or not, the tanner 
begins with taking off the horns, the ears, and the tail; 
after which it is thrown into water for about thirty 
hours, to waſh off the blood and other impurities ad- 
hering to the inſide, 

This done, it is put into a lime-pit prepared over 
night, where it continues about twelve hours; after 
which it is left to drain for three or four days on the edge 
of the pit. 

'This preparation being over, it is returned into a 
ſtrong lime-pit for two or three days, then taken out for 
four more; and thus, for fix weeks, alternately taken 
out and put in twice a week, 

At the ſix weeks end it is put into a freſh pit, where 
it continues eight days, and is taken out for ſo many; 
and thus alternately for a year or eighteen months, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of the ſkin, or the weather: for, 
when it is very hot, they put in freſh lime twice a week; 
but, when it is froſty, they ſometimes do not touch 
them for three months. Every freſh lime-pit they throw 
them into is ſtronger and ſtronger. At four, five, or {ix 
weeks end, the tanner ſcrapes off the hair on a wooden 
block, with a kind of knife for that purpoſe. And, 
when it is entirely cleanſed from the hair, he carries it to 
a river to waſh, pares off the fleſh on the block with a 
kind of paring-knife, and rubs it briſkly with a kind of 
whet- ſtone, to take off any remains of fleſh or filth on 
the hair ſide, 


with tan, as it is ſtretched in the pit, and the water let 
in upon it. If the ſkin be ſtrong, five coveriqgs of tan 
will be required; for weaker, three or four may fuffice. 
When the ſkin has not been kept long enough in lime, 
or the pan-pit upon clearing it, in the middle of it 
is ſeen a whitiſh ſtreak, called the horn, or crudity of 
the ſkin: and this is the reaſon why the ſoals of ſhoes, 
&c. ſtretch ſo eaſily, and let in water, 

When the hides are ſufficiently tanned, they are taken 
out of the pits to be dried, by hanging in the air. Then 
the tan is cleanſed off them, and they are put in a place 
neither too dry nor too moiſt ; they are well ſtretched 
over each other, with weights a-top to keep them tight 
and ſtraight; and in this condition are ſold under the 
name of bend leather, 

Cows, calves, and horſes ſkins, are tanned much after 


the ſame manner as thoſe of oxen, except that the for- 
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The ſkin is now put into tan, that is, in over 


mer are only kept four months. in the lime- pit; and, 
before they are put into the tan-pit, they are previouſly 
immerſed in the following preparation : cold water 1s 
poured into a wooden fat or tub, wherein the ſkins are 
put, which are kept ſtirring, while more water is warm- 
ing in a copper, and, as ſoon as that water is a little 
more than lukewarm, it is poured gently into the fat, 
and upon this is caſt a baſket of tan ; during which time 
the ſkins are ſtill kept turning, that the water and tan 
may not ſcorch them. 

After an hour they are taken out, and caft for a day 
in cold water, then returned into the former fat, and 
the ſame water they had been in before; and here they 


had been left eight days; which expired, they are put | 


into the tan-pit, and three coverings of tan given them ; 
the firſt of which laſts five weeks, the ſecond fix, and the 
third two months, 

The reſt of the proceſs is in all reſpects the ſame as 
that above delivered. In ſome countries, as Champagne, 
&c. the tanner gives the firft preparation with —— 
inſtead of lime. 

By Mr. de Buffon's experiments upon different ſkins, 
it was found that a decoction of Jug oak wood ſuc- 
ceeded perfectly well in tanning ſheep and calves ſkins, 
but did not do equally well for ox, and the other harder 
ſkins. This, however, he imagines might be only for 
want of knowing the beſt method of uſing the wood. 
And, certainly, theſe trials deſerve to be farther proſe- 
cuted ; fince the ſmall branches of the oak, which are 
of little value, might be thus made to ſupply the place 
of a much dearer commodity, the bark ; and, as in many 
trees, the bark of the young branches is found to be of 
greatly more virtue than that of the larger branches, or 
the trunk, the uſe of theſe ſmall boughs, bark and all, 


might very probably be found to anſwer to all the effects 


of the bark, of the larger kind alone. 

The ſaw-duft of the oak has alſo been found, by ſeve- 
ral experiments made before the Society of Arts, &c. to 
anſwer full as well as the bark itſelf. 

TANTALUS's Cur, in hydraulics, a ſiphon fo 
adapted to a cup, that the Jong leg may go down through 
the bottom of the cup, 

This bended ſiphon is called Tantalus's cup, from 
the reſemblance of the experiment made with an ima 
in the glaſs, repreſenting Tantalus in the fable, fixed up 
in the middle of the cup with a ſiphon concealed in his 
body, beginning in the bottom of his feet, and aſcend- 
ing to the upper part of his breaſt; there it makes a 
turn, and deſcends through the other leg, on which he 
ſtands; and from thence through the bottom of the cup, 
where it runs out, and cauſes the water to ſubſide in the 
Cup, as ſoon as it riſes to the height of the fiphon, or to 
the chin of the image. 

TAPESTRY, a curious kind of manufacture, ſery- 
ing to adorn a chamber or other apartment, by hanging 
or covering the walls thereof, 

It is a kind of woven hangings, of wool and ſilk fre- 

uently raiſed and enriched with gold and filver, repre- 


enting figures of men, animals, landſkips, hiſtories, &e. | 


The invention of tapeftry feems to have come to us 
from the Levant, and this ſeems the more probable, in 
that the workmen concerned in it were called, at leaſt in 
France, ſarraſins, or farraſinois. 

It is ſuppoſed that the Engliſh and Flemiſh, who were 
the firſt that excelled in making tapeſtry, might bring 
the art with them from ſome of the croiſades or expedi- 
tions againſt the Sarraſins. 

Be this as it will, it is certain thoſe two nations, 
eſpecially the Engliſh, were the firſt who ſet on foot this 


noble and rich manufacture in Europe, now one of the | 


fineſt ornaments of palaces, churches, &c. 

And therefore, if they may not be allowed to be the 
inventors, they have at leaf the glory of being the 
reſtorers of this ſo curious and admirable art, as gives a 
kind of life to wools and filks in no reſpect inferior to 
the paintings of the beſt maſters, 


It was late before the French applied themfelves to 


tapeſtry. The firſt eſtabliſhment of that kind was under 
Henry IV. in the year 1607, in the Fauxbourg of 
St. Michael : but this fell with the dcath of that prince. 
This manufactute was revived in the time of Louis XIV. 
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| their low warps are ſtill admired ; but, as for the 


TAP 


by the care and addreſs of the great Monſieur 
to whom the eſtabliſhment of the Gobelins is 
a royal tapeſtry manufacture, which has 
in this kind ſcarce inferior to the fineſt 
miſh tapeſtry, either as to the deſigns, 
the firmneſs. 

Tapeſtry work is diſtinguiſhed by the workmen into 
two kinds, viz. that of high and that of low wa 
though the difference is rather in the manner of workin 
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| than in the work itſelf; which is in effect the ſame in 


both; only the looms, and conſequently the warps 
differently ſituated, 

Thoſe of the low warp being placed flat and parallel 
to the horizon, and thoſe on the contrary of the high 
warp erected perpendicularly. . 

The Engliſh anciently excelled all the world in the 
tapeſtry of the high warp, and they till retain their 
former reputation, though with ſome little change. 


hi 
ones, they are quite laid aſide by the French. gh 

The French have three conſiderable tapeſtry many. 
factures, beſides that of the Gobelins; the firſt at Au- 
buſſon in Auvergne, the ſecond is at Felletin in the 
Upper Marche, and the third at Beauvais. 

They were all equally eſtabliſhed for the high and the 
low warp; but they have all laid aſide the high warp, 
excepting the Gobelins. 

There are admirable low warps in Flanders, 


5 are 


generally 


exceeding thoſe of France; the chief and almoſt on! 


Flemiſh manufactures are at Bruſſels, Antwerp, Oude- 
nard, Liſle, Tournay, Bruges, and Valenciennes. 

At Bruſſels and Antwerp they ſucceed both in human 
figures, in animals and landſkips; and that both with 
regard to the deſigns and the workmanſhip, 

At Oudenard, their landſkips and animals are good, 
but their human figures bad. Lifle and the other cities 


-named come behind Oudenard, 


The French manufaQtories of Felletin do tolerably 
m—_ in landſkips, Aubuſſon in figures, and Beauvais in 

th. 5 

The ufual widths of tapeſtries are from two ells to 
three ells Paris meaſure. 

The Manufatture of T APESTRY of the high Wary. 
The loom, whereon it is wrought, is placed perpendi- 
cularly : it conſiſts of four principal pieces; two long 
planks or cheeks of wood, and two thick rollers or beams, 

The planks are ſet upright, and the beams acroſs 
them, one at the top, and the other at the bottom, at 
about a foot diſtance from the ground, 

They have each their trunnions, by which they are 
ſuſpended on the planks, and are turned with bars. 

n each roller is a groove from one end to the other, 
capable of containing a long round piece of wood, 
2 therein with hooks. The uſe of it is to tie the 
ends of the warp to. g 

The warp, which is a kind of worſted or twiſted 
woollen thread, is wound on the upper roller; and the 
work, as faſt as wove, is wound on the lower. 

Within-ſide the planks, which are ſeven or eight fect 
high, fourteen or fifteen inches broad, and three or four 
thick, are holes pierced from top to bottom, in which 
are put thick pieces of iron, with hooks at one end, 
ſerving to ſuſtain the coat ſtave: theſe pieces of iron 
have alſo holes pierced, by putting a pin in which, the 
ſtave is drawn nearer or ſet further off; and thus the 
coats or threads are ſtretched or looſened at pleaſure. 

The coat-ſtave is about three inches diameter, 
runs all the length of the loom ; on this are fixed the 
coats or threads, which make the threads of the warp 
crofs each other. It has much the fame effect here 35 
the ſpring-ſtave and treddles have in the common looms, 

The coats are little threads faftened to each 
the warp with a kind of ſliding knot, which forms 2 fort 
of maſh or ring. They ſerve to keep the warp open for 
the paſſage of broaches wound with ſilks, * 


other matters uſed in the piece of tapeſt 


8 

In the laſt place, there are a number of little ticks of 
different lengths, but all about an inch diameter, ow 

the workman keeps by him in baſkets, to ferve to m e 


the threads of the warp croſs each other, by paſſing 


ed may 


them acroſs ; and, that the threads thus croll retain 
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r proper ſituation, a pack-thread is run among | 


pn _— above the ſtick. 


11 being thus formed, and mounted with its 
is firſt thing the workman does, is to draw on 
” ads of this warp, the principal lines and ſtrokes 
w_ to be repreſented on the piece of tapeſtry ; 
E is . by applying cartoons, made from the 
505. to the ſide that is to be the 
unge of the piece, and then with a black- lead pen- 
" owing and tracing out the contours thereof on the 
che right fide ; fo that the ftrokes appear 


4; for the original deſign the work is to be finiſhed 
it 1s 
7 aff, 


* a5 the work proceeds. 
5e the loom, &c. here deſcribed, there are three 


; principal inſtruments required for working the filk 
the wool of the woof within the threads of the warp ; 
+ zre a broach, a reed, and an iron needle. ; 

The broach is made of a hard wood, ſeven or eight 
hes long, and two-thirds of an inch thick, ending in 
nt with a little handle. This ſerves as a ſhuttle, 
+ filks, woollens, gold, or filver to be uſed in the work, 
ne wound on It. ; IEF 

The reed or comb is alſo of wood, eight or nine inches 
zz, and an inch thick on the back, whence it grows 
c and leſs to the extremity of the teeth, which are 
we or leſs apart, according to the greater or leſſer 
nee of fineneſs of the intended work. 

Laftly, the needle is in form of the common needle, 
'y bigger and longer. Its uſe is to preſs cloſe the 
xl and ſilks, when there is any line or colour that 
& not fit well. 

All things being prepared for the work, and the work- 
ready to begin, he places himſelf on the wrong fide 
the pitce, with his back towards the deſign ; fo that 
works 2s it were blindfold, ſeeing nothing of what he 
x, and being obliged to quit his poſt and go to the 
her ſide of 1 loom, whenever he would view and 
wmine the piece to correct it with his preſſing- needle. 

To put any filk, &c. in the warp, he firſt turns and | 
ots at the deſign, then taking a broach full of the 
roger colour, he places it among the threads of the 
„ which he brings croſs each other with his fingers, 
means of the coats or threads faſtened to the ſtaff ; 
is he repeats every time he is to change his colour. 
Having placed the ſilk or wool, he beats it with his 
xd or comb; and, when he has thus wrought in ſeveral 
pws over each other, he goes to ſee the effect they have, 
order to reform the contours with his needle, if there 
occaſion, 

As the work advances, it is rolled upon the lower 
am, and, when he has thus wrought, they unroll 
much warp from the upper beam, as ſuffices 
m to continue the piece; the like they do of the 
lon behind them. : 

When the pieces are wide, ſeveral workmen may be 
aployed at once. | 
We have but two things to add; the firſt is, that this 
g warp tapeſtry goes on much more ſlowly than the 
x warp, and takes up almoſt twice the time and trouble. 

The ſecond is, that all the difference that the eye can 
Merve between the two kinds conſiſts in this, that in 
© low warp there is a red fillet about one twelfth of an 
Meh broad, running on each fide from top to bottom; 
mien is wanting in the high warp. 

Tte Manufafture of TAPESTRY of the low Warp. 
Ihe loom or frame wherein the low warp is wrought, 
nuch like that of the weavers; the principal parts 
bereof are two ſtrong pieces of wood, forming the ſides 
@ the loom, and bearing a beam or roller at each end: 
ae ſuſtained at bottom with other long pieces of 
in manner of treſſels; and, to keep them the 
7, are likewiſe faſtened to the floor with a kind of 
treſſes, which prevent any ſhaking, though there are 
3 four or five — 42 leaning on the beam 

e. 
Ide rollers have each their trunnions, by which they 
ba and; they are turned by large iron pins three 
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Along each beam runs a groove, in which is placed 
the wich, a piece of wood of above two inches diameter, 
and almoſt the Jength of the roller : this piece fills the 
youry entirely, and is faſtened therein from ſpace to 
pace by wooden pins. 

To the two wiches are faſtened the two extremities 
of the warp, which is wound on the further roller, and, 
the work as it advances, on the nearer. 

Acroſs the two ſides, almoſt in the middle of the loom, 
paſſes a wooden bar, which ſuſtains little pieces of wood, 
not unlike the beam of a balance: to theſe pieces are 
faſtened ftrings, which bear certain ſpring-ſtaves, 
wherewith the workman, by means of two treddles 
under the loom, on which he ſets his feet, gives a mo- 
tion to the coats, and makes the threads of the warp riſe 
and fall alternately, 

Each loom has more or fewer of theſe ſpring-ſtaves, 
and each ſtave more or fewer coats, as the tapeitry con- 
fiſts of more or fewer threads. 

The deſign or painting the tapeſtry-man is to follow 
is placed underneath the warp, where it is ſuſtained 
from ſpace to ſpace with ſtrings, by which the deſign is 
brought nearer to the warp. he loom being mounted, 
there are two inſtruments uſed in working of it, viz. 
the reed and the flute, 

The flute does the office of the weaver's ſhuttle: it is 
made of a hard poliſhed wood three or four lines thick at 
the ends, and ſomewhat more in the middle, and three 
or four inches long. On it are wound the ſilks, or other 
matters to be uſed as the woof of the tapeſtry. 

The comb or reed is of wood or ivory; it has uſually 
teeth on both ſides; it is about an inch thick in the 
middle, but diminiſhes each way to the extremity of the 
teeth ; this ſerves to beat the threads of the woot cloſe 
to each other, as faſt as the workman has paſſed and 
placed them with his flute among the threads of the 
warp. 

The workman is ſeated on a bench before the loom, 
with his breaſt againſt the beam, only a cuſhion or pil- 
low between them; and in this poſture ſeparating with 
his fingers the threads of the warp, that he may ſee the 
deſign underneath ; and taking a flute, wound with the 
proper colour, he faſtens it among the threads, after 
having raiſed or lowered them by means of the treddles, 
moving the rr and coats. 

Laftly, to preſs and cloſe the threads of the ſilk or 
yarn, &c. this place he ſtrikes each courſe (i. e. what 
the flute leaves in its paſſing and coming back again) 
with the reed. 

That which is very remarkable in the manufaQure of 
the low warp, and which is common to it with the 
high, is, that it is all wrought on the wrong ſide ; fa 
that the workman cannot ſee the right fide of his tapeſtry 
until the piece is finiſhed and taken out of the loom. 

TAPPING, in agriculture, is the making an inciſion 
in the bark of a tree, and letting out the juice. 

To tap a tree at the root, is to open it round about 
the root. | 

Ratray, the learned Scot, affirms that he has found 
by experiment, that the liquor which may be drawn 
from the birch, in the ſpring time, is equal to the whole 
weight of the tree, branches, roots, and all together. 

AR, a thick, black, reſinous, very adheſive juice, 
melted out by fire from old pines and fir-trees, The 
trees, cut in pieces, are incloſed in a large oven, which 
being heated by a fire on the outſide, or the wood itſelf 
kindled and ſmothered, the juice runs off by a canal at 
the bottom. 

Tar differs from the turpentine or native reſinous 
juice of the trees in having received a diſagreeable empy- 
reumatic impreſſion from the fire; and in containing, 
along with the pungent bitter terebinthinate matter, a 
portion of the acid which is extricated from the wood by 
the heat, and likewiſe of its gummy or mucilaginous 
matter. 

TARANTISMUS, in medicine, the diſeaſe or affec- 
tion of thoſe bit by the tarantula. : 

TARANTULA, in natural hiſtory, a ſpider of Apulia 
of the octonocular kind, or which has eight eyes, and 
ſpins webs ; it has eight legs, four on each fide, and in 
each leg three joints; from the mouth proceed two darts 

in 
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in ſhape like a hooked forceps, or crab's claw; theſe are 
ſolid and very ſharp, ſo that they can eaſily pierce the 
ſkin ; and, between theſe and the fore legs, there are two 
little horns, which anſwer to thoſe bodies, called, from 
their uſe in flies, the feelers; becauſe, as they do ſo, 
this creature is obſerved to move them very briſkly when 
it approaches to its prey, 

This, like other ſpiders, propagates its ſpecies by lay- 
ing eggs, which are very numerous, ſo that there are 
found ſometimes in the female, when diſſected, an hun- 
dred or more; and theſe are hatched partly by the heat 
of the mother, and partly by that of the ſun, in about 
twenty or thirty days time, 

There is alſo a ſpider of the like nature with the taran- 
tula in the Weſt-Indies, which Francis Hernandez de- 
ſcribes by the name of hoitztocatl, or the pricking ſpider, 
and ſays that its bite induces madneſs. 

It is ſaid, that in the ſummer months, when the heats 
are greateſt, 2s in the dog-days, the tarantula, creeping 


among the corn in the fields, bites the mowers and 


paſſengers ; and that its poiſon produces a ſpecies of 
madneſs which can only be cured by mulic. 

But, notwithſtanding all this, there is good reaſon to 
believe the whole {tory fabulous, and a vulgar error; for 
it is treated as ſuch by an Italian phyſician, in the Philoſ. 
Tranſ. and a great many gentlemen of unqueſtionable 
veracity, who relided at Laranto many months, and 
during the time in which the bite of a tarantula is ſaid 
to be moſt pernicious, affirm, that there was not a phy- 
fician in the country, who believed there ever was ſuch 
a diſtemper, from ſuch a cauſe : that among the vulgar 


there is a tradition, that diſtempers attended with very | 


extraordinary circumſtances, had been excited by the 
bite of a tarantula ; but that no body ever remembers a 
ſingle inſtance ;z; and that there is no other ſpider to be 
found in that country, different from thoſe which are 
common in moſt warm countries. 

TARE and TRET, in commerce, any defect, waſte, 
or diminution in the weight, the quantity, or the quality 
of goods. 

T ARE is more particularly uſed for abatement, or de- 
duction in the price of a commodity, on account of the 
weight of cheſts, caſks, bags, frails, &c. 

ARGET, aſhield thus called from the Latin, tergum, 
back, becauſe originally made of leather, wrought out 
of the back of an ox's hide. 

TARGUM, in the ſacred literature, a name which 
the Jews give to their Chaldee gloſles, and paraphrales 
on the ſcripture. | 

TARIF, or TARRIT, a book of rates, a table or 
catalogue drawn uſually in alphabetical order, containing 
the names of ſeveral kinds of merchandize, with the 
duties or cuſtoms to be paid for the ſame as ſettled by au- 
thority, and agreed on between the ſeveral princes and 
ſtates that hold commerce together. 

TARNISHING, a diminution of the natural luſtre 
of any thing, eſpecially a metal. ä 

Gold and ſilver, when tarniſhed, reſume their bright- 
neſs by ſetting them over the fire with certain lies. Cop- 
per and pewter, &c. that are tarniſhed, recover their 
luſtre with tripoli and pot- aſhes. 

TARPAULIN, or TARPAWLING, a piece of canvas 
well pitched and tarred over to keep off the rain or ſalt- 
water from any place. The term is alſo uſed in deriſion 
to a perſon bred at ſea, and educated in the mariner's art, 

TARPEIAN, Tarpeius, in antiquity, an epithet given 
to a rock, in ancient Rome, of conſiderable height, 
whence, by the law of the twelve tables, thoſe guilty of 
certain crimes were precipitated, 

TARPEIAN Games, Ludi Tarpeii, were games inſti- 
tuted by Romulus, in honour of Jupiter Feretrius, and 
called alſo Capitolini ludi. 

TARRACE, TaRRass, or TERRACE, a coarſe fort 
of plaſter or mortar, durable in the water, chiefly uſed 
to line baſons, ciſterns, wells, and other refervoirs of 
water, | 

TARSUS, in anatomy, is the ſpace between the 
bones of the leg and the metatarſus, conſiſting of ſeven 
bones, viz. the aſtragalus or talus, calcaneum, navi- 
culare, three oſſa cuneiformia, and the cubiforme; which 
ſee under thoſe articles, 
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TAnsus is alſo a name given, by ſome 
to the cartilages which terminate the palpeb 
8 1 from which the cilia or hairs arile, 

ey are exceedingly thin and fine, wh; 
them lizht and flexible . Their form is WK 
that of the upper eye- lid is ſomewhat longer than ths 
the under : they ſerve alike to cloſe the eyes, . 

TARTANE, a kind of bark uſed for fiſhin 
riage: they are fluſh fore and aft, and col 
oars, They are plenty in the Mediterranean: they ha 
only a main-malt and a mizen: their ſails are triar, — 
When they put up a ſquare fail, it is called aka 
fortune, ; 

TARTAR, in natural hiſtory, a hard and ang 
ſtony ſeparation from a vegetable juice after fermentation 

It js the produce of wine, and is found adherin+ ; 
large maſſes, to the bottoms and ſides of caſks, in wii 
that liquor has been long kept. We meet with it; 
large maſſes of an irregular figure, and more or les den- 
texture; without ſmell, and of a ſub-acid taſte, 

The common crude tartar is of two kinds, the whit 
and the red; this difference of colour, being owing f 
that of the wine they are produced from, is of little cn. 
ſequence in itſelf, but it is an indication of more ellcatial 
differences in the matter, The white tartar is much 
more pure and clear than the red, and is, thoysh 
equally hard, conſiderably leſs heavy. We have th; 
principally from Germany, where it is, at times, cleare 
off from the des of very large veſlels, in which they 
keep their white wines for many years. The red tartar 
is brought in large quantities from Italy, and ſome part 
of France. The white tartar is to be choſen for medi 
cinal uſe, and part! '!arly ſuch as is of a compact tex. 
ture, not ſporr ry © cavernous, when broken, and free 
from dirt or oh: f-1inefles, and ſuch as has a fort of 
cryſtallization 01 its turface. 

Tartar is, properly {»eaking, the eſſential ſalt of the 
grape, The ancients made no diſtinction between tartar 
and the lecs of wine. In truth, the lees of wine, and 
tartar, have both the ſame origin, and differ very little 
Wine, after due fermentation, and when put up in veſles, 
depoſits two ſubſtances; the one finks to the bottom of 
the veſſel, and is thick, foul, and muddy, but ſtill, 
ſome degree, fluid; this is, properly, what we know by 
the name of wine-lees : the other ſeparated matter is ſold 
and hard; it adheres to the ſide of the veſle!, and even 
to the bottom itſelf under this liquid matter, and formsa 
thick cruſt, which ſticks to it in the ſame manner as the 
cruſt of ſparry matter adheres to the inſide of our veſlels, 
in which water is frequently boiled. This ſolid matter 
is tartar. Tartar contains but little of the {pirituous 
part of the liquor from which it was formed; but the lers 
of wine, on the other hand, abound with ſpirit ; they 
even contain more, and yield more of it, by diſtillation, 
than- the wine itſelf, | | | 

Tartar contains a large portion of acid ſalt, and af 
an oil, in part thin and limpid, in part thick and coat. 
It affords a ſmall portion of a volatile alkali ſalt, in d- 
ſtillation, and the reſiduum yields a very large propo'- 
tion of fixed alkali. It is to be obſerved, that both thb 
alkalies ſeem, in ſome degree, creatures of the fie ; for 
neither of them manifeſt themſelves either by their tate 
or qualities in the tartar, any more than in many other 
ſubitances, which yet afford much of them by analy! 


anatomig. 
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til} they have felt the operation of the fire. 


Tartar diſſolves in boiling water, but with great 
difficulty in cold; and even when purified, and brought 
to the ſtate of what we call cryſtals, or cream of tart?! 
it retains the ſame quality. Tartar is ſcarce ever give" 
internally in its crude ſtate. ; 

TASTE, favour, a ſenſation excited in the ſoul, 1 
means of the organs of taſtc, viz. the papillz of the 
tongue, &c, * 

TasTE, is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, for ile 
judgment and diſcernment of the mind. 1b 

We conſtantly hear talk of good and bad taſte, Wi p 
out well underſtanding the meaning of theſe _ hut 
effect, a good taſte ſeems, at bottom, to be little e or F 
right reaſon, which we otherwiſe expreſs by the 
judgment, 
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mony between the mind and reaſon ; and according as 
that harmony is more or leſs juſt, the perſon has more ot 
leſs of this taſte, 

TASTING, the ſenſe whereby we diſtinguiſh ſavours; 
or the perception which the ſoul has of external objects, 
by means of the organs of taſte, 

TAT-TOO, q.d. Tar-To, a beat of a drum at 
nicht to advertiſe the ſoldiers to retreat or repair to their 
quarters in their garriſon, or to their tants in a camp. 
TAU, or Taw, in heraldry, an ordinary in figure of 

a T, ſuppoſed to repreſent St. Andrew's croſs, or a croſs 
patent, the top part cut off. 

TAURUS, in aſtronomy, the Bull; one of the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiac, and the ſecond in order, 
See plate L. 

The ſtars in the conſtellation Taurus, in Ptolemy's 
catalogue, are 44; in Tycho's catalogue, 41; in the 
Britannic catalogue, 135. 

TAUTOLOGICAL Ecnors, are ſuch echoes as 
repeat the ſame ſound or ſyllable many times. 

TAUTOLOGY, in grammar, a needleſs repetition 
of the ſame thing in different words. 

TAWING, the art or manner of preparing or dreſſing 
ſkins in white, to fit them for uſe in divers manufactures, 
particularly gloves, purſes, &c, . 

All kinds of ſkins may be tawed ; but it is chiefly 
thoſe of ſheep, lambs, kids, and goats, that are uſed to 
be dreſſed this way, as being thoſe fitteſt for gloves. 

TAX, a tribute ſettled on every town atter a certain 
rate, and paid yearly towards the expences of the 
government, 

Tax alto denotes the tribute which tenants were oc- 
caſionally to pay their lord. 

TAX ERS, two officers annually choſen, in Cam- 
bridge, to ſee the true gauge of all weights and meaſures 
obſerved. p 

TAXIS, in ancient architecture, ſignifies the ſame 
with ordonnance in the new, and is deſcribed, by Vitru- 
vius, to that which gives part of a building its juſt di- 
menſions with regard to its uſe. 

TEA, or TRA, the leaf of a ſhrub, growing in 
ſeveral provinces in China, Japan, and Siam. 

The people who deal in tea, diſtinguiſh a vaſt many 
kinds of it, as they differ in colour, flavour, and in ſize 
of the leaf. Theſe are all, however, the leaves of the 
ſame tree, only differing according to the ſeaſons at which 
they are gathered, and the manner of their drying. To ' 
enumerate theſe ſeveral ſub-diſtintions were endleſs, 
the general diviſion is into three kinds: the ordinary green 
tea, the finer green tea, and the bohea; to one or other 
of theſe all the other kinds may be referred. 

The common green tea has ſomewhat ſmall and 
crumbled leaves, much convoluted, and cloſely folded 
together in the drying. Its colour is a duſky green, its 
taſte ſub-aſtringent, and its ſmell agreeable. It gives to 
water, a ſtrong yellowiſh green colour. All the ordinary 
green teas are referable to this kind. 

The fine green tea has larger leaves, leſs crumpled 
and convoluted in the drying, and more lax in their folds, 
It is of a paler colour, approaching to the blue green, 
and is of an extremely pleaſant ſmell, and of a more 
altringent, yet more agreeable taſte than the former. 
This gives a pale green colour to water; and to this 
kind are to be referred all the higher-priced green teas, 
the hyſon, imperial, or by whatever names they are di- 
ſtinguiſhed. 

| The bohea tea conſiſts of much ſmaller leaves than 
either of the other, and thoſe more crumpled and cloſely 
folded than either, It is of a darker colour than the 
others, often blackiſh, and is of the ſmell and taſte of the 
others, but with a mixed ſweetneſs and aſtringency, in 
lome degree reſembling the taſte of the terra , eb ng 
which the green teas want. The green teas have all 
ſomewhat of the violet flavour; the bohea has naturally 
lomewhat of the roſe ſmell. 
he tree which produces this valuable commodity, is 
one of the polyandria monogynia of Linnæus. It is de- 
ſcribed by Breynius under the name of the ſinenſium ſive 
tha Japonenſium; by Bontius, under that of theæ frutex; 
and by Plukenet, under that of euonymo affinis arbor 
orientalis nucifera fiore roſeo. It is a ſmall ſhrub, its 
Vor. II. Ne 9a. 
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roots run under the ſurface of the earth, and it fel4o11 


riſes to above five five or ſix feet in height. It is very 
branched and ſpreading, its leaves are oblong, pointed at 
the end, and ſerrated at the edges, Their length, when 
full grown, is ſomewhat more than an inch, and their 
breadth about half as much. The flowers are large and 
whitiſh, the cup they ſtand in is very ſmall : the fruit, 
when ripe, is of the ſize of a {mall nut, ſometimes round, 
ſometimes trigonal ; and ſometimes contains three, ſome 
times two, and ſometimes only one cell, each cell con- 
taining one ſeed or kernel, of a ſweet taſte when ti; tt 
taken into the mouth, but afterwards bitteriſh and 
nauſeous, 

The ſhrub is cultivated with great care in China and 
Japan. It thrives beſt in a lo: ny ſoil, with a coniider- 
able mixture of ſand in it, and loves a flat ſituation, and 
an open expoſure, They raiſe the ſhrubs from ſeed, 
and take no farther care, than the keeping them free 
from weeds for the firſt three years; at the end of th. 
time they annually begin to gather the leaves for uſe. 
April and May are the months in which the greateſt col- 
lections are made: the women take the charge of it upon 
them, and they do it principally in the middle of the 
day. | 

The young leaves, gathered from the new ſhoots, are 
kept ſeparate from thoſe which are taken from the old 
branches of the tree; and upon ſuch diſtinctions as theſe, 
and on the ſeparately gathering the full grown, and the 
only budding leaves, are founded the difterences of our 
teas. 

Ihe leaves, when gathered, are dried with great cau- 
tion, partly by the help of heat, partly by the air, and 
when thoroughly prepared, will keep a long time freſh 

Pers parcel, when dried, though gathered 
promiſcuouſly, is ſeparated, according to the largeneſs and 
{mallneſs of the leaves, into thrce or tour different kind», 
cach of which is of a different price, and has its different 
name, 

The bohea tea is gathered before the leaves are 
perfectly opened, and is made to undergo a greater degree 
of heat in the curing, to which its colour, and peculiar 
flavour, are in a great meaſure owing. 

An infuſton of one kind or other of tea is the common 
drink of the Chineſe, The poor throw in a quantity of 
the ſmaller leaves, and refuſe of the drying, into water, 


in a large kettle, and keep it hot all day long as their 


common drink ; the richer people uſe the very fineſt tea, 
and that with great pomp and magnificence. The 
Japoneſe grind their tea to powder, and then mix it with 
hot water, ſtirring it up till it froths in the manner of our 
chocolate. The Chineſe draw the tincture from the whole 
leaves, as we do; and, as they make it very ſtrong, they 
dilute it with water to a proper degree, and hold ſugar in 
their mouths, as they drink it: the Japoneſe never do this. 

The orientals extol tea as the greateſt of all medicines, 
and make it a remedy for almoſt all diſorders. We do 
not find ſuch wonderful effects from it here, and ſome 
have attributed this to our intemperate way of living, or 
to our not taking the tea in ſufficient ſtrength and quan- 
tity. It is more probable, however, that the Chineſe 
and Japoneſe, in the manner of the Eaſt in all other 
things, cry up what is of any value, much more than it 
deſerves, 

Tea, moderately and properly taken, acts as a gentle 
aſtringent and corroborative. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach 
and bowels, and is good againſt nauſeous indigeſtions and 
diarrhœas. It acts alſo as a diuretic and diaphoretic, but 
its virtyes, in theſe particulars, are in a great meaſure to 
be attributed to the quantity of warm water drank on the 
occaſion, The leaves, in powder, act as an aſtringent, but 
have nothing of this diuretic quality. The good qualities 
of tea do not prevent its often doing harm. The immoderate 
uſe of it has been very prejudicial to many, and ought to be 
avoided by all. Even in China, where the virtues of it 
are ſo much extolled, the people, who drink it to great 
exceſs, are often thrown into a diabetes, and die emaciated 
by it. 

TEARs, Lachryme, a watery humour iſſuing out at 
the corners of the eye by the compreſſion of the muſcles, 
ſerving to moiſten the cornea, to expreſs our griet, and 


even to alleviate it. 
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TEAZEL, or TEASEL, Carduus Fullonum, or the 
fuller's thiſtle, a kind of plant much uſed by the fullers, 
cloth-workers, and ſtocking-weavers, to card or draw 
out the wool or nap from the thread or ground of ſeveral 
kinds of cloth, ſtuffs, ſtockings, &c, in order to render 
them cloſer and warmer. 

The plant is cultivated with great care in ſeveral parts 
of France, particularly Normandy ; and the exportation 
thereof prohibited, by reaſon of its vaſt uſe in the woollen 
manufacture, 8 

The ſtem of the plant is very high in its extremity, as 
alſo thoſe of its branches, bearing an oblong, prickly, 
yellowiſh ball or bur, which is the part uſed. 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in March, 
upon a ſoil that has been well prepared. About one peck 
of ſeed will ſow an acre; for the plants ſhould have room 
to grow, otherwiſe the heads will not be ſo Jarge, nor in 
ſo great quantity, When the plants are come up, they 
muſt be hoed in the ſame manner as is practiſed for tur- 
neps, cutting down all the weeds, and fingling out the 
plants to about eight inches diſtance ; and as the plants 
advance, and the weeds begin to grow again, they muſt 
be hoed a ſecond time, cutting out the plants to a wider 
diſtance ; for they ſhould be, at laſt, left at leaſt a foot 
aſunder : and ſhould be kept clear from weeds, eſpecially 
the firſt ſummer; for when the plants have ſpread ſo as 
to cover the ground, the weeds will not ſo readily grow 
between them. The ſecond year after ſowing, the plants 
will ſhoot up heads, which will be fit to cut about the 
beginning of Auguſt ; at which time they ſhould be cut, 
and tied up in bunches, ſetting them in the ſun if the 
weather be fair; but if not, they muſt be ſet in rooms 
to dry them. The common produce is about an hundred 
and fixty bundles or ſtaves upon an acre, which they ſell 
for one ſhilling a ſtave, Some people ſow caraway and 
other ſeeds amongſt their teaſels; but this is not a good 
method, for the one ſpoils the other ; nor can the weeds 
be ſo well cleaned away from the teaſels. | 

TEBETH, the tenth month of the Jewiſh eceleſiaſti- 
cal year, and fourth of the civil. It anſwers to our month 
of December. 

TECHNICAL, Technicus, ſomething that relates to 
art. 
In this ſenſe we may ſay technical words, technical 
verſes, &c. 

TECHNICAL is more particularly applied to a kind of 
verſes, wherein are contained the rules and precepts of 
any art thus digeſted, to help the memory to retain them, 

ECHNICAL ///ords, are what we otherwiſe call terms 
of art, 

TEETH, Dentes, in anatomy. See the article TooTH. 

TEINTS, and Semi-TEINTSs, in painting, denote 
the ſeveral colours uſed in a picture, conſidered as more 
or leſs high or bright, deep or thin, or weakened and di- 
miniſhed, &c. to give the proper relievo, or ſoftneſs, or 
diftance, &c. to the ſeveral objects. 

TELAMONES, a name given by the Romans to 
what the Greeks call Atlantes, viz. the figures of men 
ſupporting entablatures and other projectures. 

TELESCOPE, an optical inſtrument, compoſed of 
lenſes, by means of which, remote objects appear as if 
nigh at hand. 


That the teleſcope is of modern invention is moſt cer- 


tain ; neither does it appear that microſcopes, or optic 
glaſſes of any kind, were known to the ancients. 

It is contended, that Alexander de Spina, a native of 
Piſa, was the firſt that made the uſe of glaſſes known to 
the world ; but our countryman, Friar Bacon, who died 
twenty-one years before him, was, in all probability, ac- 
quainted with them firſt ; for he wrote a book of perſpec- 
tive, in which he plainly ſhews that he did not only un- 
derſtand the nature of convex and concave glaſſes, but 
the uſe of them when combined in teleſcopes ; though he 
no where, in that treatiſe, diſcovers the manner in which 
they are to be put together, 

The teleſcope with the concave eye-glaſs, was firſt in- 
vented by a mechanic of Middleburgh, in Zeland, called 
Z. Johannides, about the year 1590, though J. Lipper- 
hoy, another Dutchman, is candidate for the ſame diſ- 
covery. From whence, this ſort of teleſcope is called 
tubus Batavus. a 
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Franciſcus Fontana, a Neapolitan, contends 
was the firſt contriver of the teleſcope compoled 
convex glaſſes, which is now the common aſtro 
teleſcope ; and Rheita pretends to be the firſt that 
_ teleſcope fit for terreſtrial uſes, by adding two eye. 
glaſles to it. 

The teleſcope is of two ſorts, viz. dioptric, or refractin 
or cata- dioptric, by reflection and refraction conjointl 0 
A reffacting teleſcope conſiſts of an object. gli 5 
(Plate LXXXIII. fig. 3.) by which the image 74 of an 
object OB, at a diſtance, is formed in the focus g of he 
ſaid glaſs, and in an inverted poſition. This image A 
be viewed by a ſingle lens, ab, placed at its focal diſtance 
as 1s uſually done for viewing the heavenly bodies, becauſe 
in them we do not regard the poſition : but for viewin 
objects near us, whoſe image we would have erect, we 
muſt, for that purpoſe, add a ſecond lens pg, at double 
its focal diſtance from the other, that the rays which 
come from ab, may croſs each other in the focus 3, in 
order to erect the image gn, which it will form in its 
own focus , becauſe the rays come parallel from the 
firſt lens ab. Laſtly, a third lens ic is added, to view 
the ſecondary image gx. Theſe three lenſes, or eye- 
glaſſes, are uſually of the ſame ſize and focal length - 
and the power of magnifying is always as the focal length 
of the object- glaſs ew divided by the focal length of the 
eye-glaſs /m ar he. For inſtance : Suppoſe ew= 10 feet 
or 120 inches, and he or In / inches; then will the 
object appear to the eye, through ſuch a teleſcope, forty 
times bigger than to the naked eye ; and its ſurface will 
be magnified 1600 times, and its bulk or ſolidity 
6400 times, 

If inſtead of a convex eye-glaſs we ſhould uſe a con- 
cave one of the ſame focal length, it would repreſent the 
object erect, equally magnified, and more diſtin& and 
bright ; but the diſadvantage of this glaſs is, that it ad- 
mits but a ſmall area, or field of view, and, therefore, 
not to be uſed when we would ſee much of an object, or 
take in a great ſcope ; but it is uſed to great advantage in 
viewing the planets and their ſatellites, Saturn's ring, 
Jupiter's belts, &c. 

There is a defect in all teleſcopes of this kind, not to 
be remedied by any means whatever, which was thought 
only to ariſe from hence, viz. that ſpherical glaſſes do 
not collect rays to one and the ſame point; but it was 
happily diſcovered by Sir Iſaac Newton, that the imper- 
fection of this ſort of teleſcope, fo far as it riſes from the 
ſpherical form of the glaſſes, bears almoſt no proportion 
to that which is owing to the different refrangibility of 
light. This diverſity in the refraction of rays is about a 
twenty-eighth part of the whole, ſo that the object glaſs 
of a teleſcope cannot colle& the rays which = rom 
any one point in the object into a leſs room than the cir- 
cular ſpace, whoſe diameter is about the fifty-ſixth part 
of the breadth of the glaſs. Therefore, ſince each point 
of the object will be repreſented in ſo large a ſpace, and 
the centers of thoſe ſpaces will be contiguous, becauſe 
the points in the object the rays flow from are ſo, it is 
evident that the image of an obje& made by ſuch a glaſs 
muſt be a moſt confuſed repreſentation, though it does 
not appear ſo when. viewed through in ey. aſs that 
magnifies in a moderate degree; conſequently, ne degree 
of magnifying in the eye-glaſs muſt not be too great with 
reſpect to that of the object- glaſs, leſt the contuſion be- 
come ſenſible, 

Notwithſtanding this imperfe&ion, a dioptrical tele- 
ſcope may be made to magnify in any given degree, pro- 
vided it be of ſufficient length; for, the greater the focal 
diſtance of the object-glaſs is, the leſs may be the pro- 
portion which the focal diſtance of the eye-glaſs may 
bear to that of the object-glaſs, without rendering the 
image obſcure, Thus, an object-glaſs, whoſe focal di- 
Rance is about four feet, will admit of an eye- glaſs whoſe 
focal diſtance ſhall be little more than one inch, and, 
conſequently, will magnify almoſt forty-eight times : but 
an objeQ-glaſs of forty feet focus will admit of an eye- 
glafs of only four inch focus, and will, therefore, mag- 
nify 120 times; and an object- glaſs of an hundred feet 
focus will admit of an eye-gi.s of little more than fix 
inch focus, and will therefore magnify almoſt 200 


times, 3 
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Catadiottric, or refle*:ing TELESCOPE, is the moſt | 
noble and uſeful of all others; the mechaniſm of which 
is AS follows: 

ABE H (Plate LX XXIII. fe. 4.) is the large tube, 
or body of the inſtrument, in which BE is a large re- 
geting mirrour, with a hole in the middle CD. This 
mirrour receives the rays ac, bd, coming from the object 
at a diſtance, and reflects them converging to its focus e, 
where they croſs each other, and form the inverted image 
IM; xy is a ſmall concave mirrour, whoſe focus is at 10 
at a ſmall diſtance from the image. By this means the 
rays coming from the image are reflected back through the 
central hole C D of the large mirrour, where they fall on 
the plano - convex lens WX, and are by it converged to 
a focus, and there form a ſecond image RS, very large 
and ere, which is viewed by a meniſcus eye-glaſs Y Z, 
by the eye at P, through a very ſmall hole in the end of 
the eye-picce YCD£E, 

If the firſt lens W X were taken away, the image 
would be formed ſomewhat larger at 77; but the area 
or ſcope would be leſs, and therefore the view not ſo 
pleaſant. At T'V is placed a circular piece of braſs, 
with a hole of a proper ſize to circumſcribe the image, 
and cut off all ſuperfluous or extraneous rays, that ſo the 
object may appear as diſtinct as poſſible. 

As the image is formed by reflection, the rays of every 
ſort will be united nearly in one point, and will there- 
fore admit of an eye-glaſs Y Z of a deep charge, or ſmall 
focal diſtance ; and ſo the power of magnifying will be 
proportionally increaſed. 

Such is the teleſcope firſt contrived by Dr. J. Gregory, 
and therefore called the Gregorian teleſcope ; but it re- 
ceived its laſt improvement from the late Mr, Hadlcy, 
and is now in common uſe, 

Aerial TELESCOPE, is a dioptric teleſcope, uſed with- 
out a tube, in a dark night ; for the uſe of the tube is 
not only to direct the glaſſes, but alſo to make the place 
dark where the images of _— are formed, 

Huygenius contrived a teleſcope of this kind for view- 
ing the celeſtial bodies, by fixing the object-glaſs on the 
top of a long upright pole, and directing its axis towards 
any object by means of a ſilk line coming from the object- 

laſs to the eye-glaſs below. In this manner were tele- 
copes made of 123 feet, 

TELESCOPICAL STaxs, ſuch as are not viſible to 
the naked eye, bur diſcoverable only by the help of the 
teleſcope. 

TELLER, an officer in the Exchequer, of which 
there are four, whoſe buſineſs is to receive all monies due 
to the crown, and thereupon to throw down a bill 
through a pipe into the tally court ; where it is received 
by the auditor's clerks, who attend there to write the 
words of the ſaid bill upon a tally, and then deliver it to 
be entered by the clerk of the pells, or his clerk. 

The tally is then ſplit or cloven by the two deputy 
chamberlains who have their ſeals, and, whilſt the ſenior 
deputy reads the one part, the junior examines the other 
part with the other two clerks. 

TEMPERAMENT, Temperamentum, Temperamenture, 
in phyſics, that habitude or diſpoſition of body ariſing 
from dat proportion of the four primary elementary 
qualities it is compoſed of, and is that diverſity in the 
blood of different perſons whereby it is more apt to fall 
into ſome certain combinations in one body than another, 
whether into choler, phlegm, &c. From whence per- 
fons are ſaid to be of a bilious or phlegmatic tempera- 
ment, or the like. 

TEMPERAMENT, Temperamento, in muſic, denotes a 
rectifying or mending the falſe and imperfect concords 
by transferring to them part of the beauty of the perfect 
ones. 

TEMPERATE Zons ; ſee the article Zoxs. 

TEMPERING, in the mechanic arts, the preparing 
of ſteel and iron, ſo as to render them more compact, 
hard, and firm, or even more ſoft and pliant, according 
to the reſpective occaſions. 

To harden and temper Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Swediſh 
ſtcel, they muſt have a retty high heat given them, and 
then be ſuddenly querithed in water to make them hard; 

ut Spaniſh and Venetian ſteel will require no more than 
a blood-red heat before it is quenched, 
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If the ſteel be too hard or brittle for an edged tool, &c. 
take it down by rubbing a piece of grind-flone or whet- 
ſtone hard upon the work, to take off the black ſcurf ; 
then brighten or heat it in the fire, and as it grows hotter, 
you will fee the colour change by degrees, coming firſt to 
a ſtraw or light gold-colour, then to a darker gold-colour, 
and at laſt to a blue-colour. 

Chooſe ſuch of theſe colours as the work requires, then 
quench it ſuddenly in the water. The light gold-colour 
is for files, cold chiſſels, and punches to punch iron an! 
ſteel: the dark gold- colour, for punches to uſe on braſs, 
&c. and the blue- colour gives the temper for ſprings. 
The tempering of files and needles is performed after a 
peculiar manner. 4 

TEMPLARS, or TemPLEss, a religious order in- 
ſtituted at Jeruſalem about the year 1118. 

Some religious gentlemen put themſelves under the 
government of the patriarch of Jeruſalem, renounced 
property, made the vow of celibacy and obedience, and 
lived like canons regular. King Baldwin affigned them 
an apartment in his palace. "They had likewiſe lands 
given them by the king, the patriarch, and the nobility, 
for their maintenance. 

At firſt there were but nine of this order, and the two 
principal perſons were Hugo de Paganis, and Geoffroy 
of St. Omers. About nine years after their inſtitution, 
a rule was drawn up for them, and a white habit affigned 
them, by Pope Honorius II. About twenty years after- 
wards, in the popedom of Eugenius III. they had red 
croſſes ſewed upon their cloaks, as a mark of diſtinction; 
and in a ſhort time they were increaſed to about three 
hundred, in their convent at Jeruſalem. 

They took the name of . 1 templars, becauſe their 


firſt houſe ſtood near the temple dedicated to our Saviour, 


at Jeruſalem. 

This order, after having performed many great ex- 
ploits againſt the infidels, became rich and powerful all 
over Europe; but the knights, abuſing their wealth and 
credit, fell into great diſorders and irregularities, Many 
crimes and enormities being alledged againſt them, they 
were proſecuted in France, Italy, and Spain ; and, at 
laſt, the pope, by his bull of the 22d of May, 1312, 
given in the council of Vienna, pronounced the extinction 
of the order of templars, and united their eſtates to the 
order of St. John of Jeruſalem, 

TEMPLE, Templum, a public building erected in 
honour of ſome deity, either true or falſe, and wherein 
the people meet to pay religious worſhip to the ſame, 

T e£MPLEs, among us, denote two inns of court, thus 
called, becauſe formerly the dwelling-houſe of the knights 
templars, 

TEMPLES, Tempora, in anatomy, a double part of 
the head, reaching from the forehead and eyes to the two 
ears. 

TEMPORALIS, in anatomy, a muſcle which ariſes 
from a ſemi-circular fleſhy beginning, from a part of the 
os frontis, the lower part of the parietale, and upper 
part of the temporale; from whence going under the 
zygoma, and gathering together as in a center, it is in- 
ſerted in a ſhort and ſtrong tendon into the proceſſus co- 
ronz of the lower jaw which it pulls upwards. 

TEMPORALITIES, or TEMPORALTIESs, the tem- 
poral revenues of an eccleſiaſtic; particularly ſuch lands, 
tenements, or lay fees, tythes, &c. as have been annexed 
to biſhops ſees, by our kings, or other perſons of high 
rank in the kingdom. | 

TEMPORIS Os, in anatomy, a bone on each fide 
the head, thus denominated from its ſituation in the 
temples. 

The figure of the os temporis is nearly circular; the 
fore and upper parts are very thin, confiſting only of one 
table; the lower and higher parts are thick, hard, and 
uneven. 

It is joined to the os fincipitis by the ſquammous ſuture, 
whence in that part it is called os ſquammoſum ; its lower 
part is joined to the os occipitis and ſphenoides, to which 
latter, as likewiſe to the bones of the upper jaw, it is 
joined by means of certain proceſſes, and, in that part, it 
is called os petroſum. 

Each of the offa temporum has two finus's, the exterior 
of which is lined with a cartilage and receives a proceſs 
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df the lower jaw; the interior receives the lower part of 
the ſinus lateralis of the dura mater. Each likewiſe has 
four proceſſes ; the os jugale, proceſſus mamillaris, ſty- 
loides, and os petroſum. 

TENABLE, in the military art, ſomething that may 
be defended, kept, and held againſt aſſailants. 

TENABLE is little uſed, but with a negative; when a 
place is open on all ſides, and its defences all beaten 
down, it is no longer tenable. When the enemy has 
gained ſuch an eminence, this poſt is not tenable. 

TENAILLE, in fortification, a kind of outwork, 
conſiſting of two parallel ſides with a front wherein is a 
re-entering angle. In ſtrictneſs, that angle and the faces 
which compoſe it, are the tenaille. 

The tenaille is of two kinds, ſimple and double. 

Simple, or ſingle TENAILLE, is a large outwork, con- 
ſiſting of two faces or ſides including a re- entering 
angle. 

Double, or Flanked TENAILLE, is a ws 
conſiſting of two ſimple tenailles, or three ſali 
two re-entering angles. 

The great defect of tenailles is that they take up too 
much room, and, on that account, are advantageous to 
the enemy. 

TENAILLE of the Place, is the front of the place com- 

rehended between the points of two neighbouring 
Cons: including the curtin, the two flanks raiſed on 
the curtin, and the two ſides of the baſtions which face 
one another, 

TENAILLE of the Ditch, is a low work raiſed before 
the curtin, in the middle of the foſs or ditch. 

It is of three ſorts ; the firſt is compoſed of a curtin, 
two flanks, and two faces; the rampart of the curtin, 
including the parapet and talus, is but five fathoms thick, 
but the rampart of the flanks and faces ſeven, The 
ſecond, which Vauban ſays he found to be of very good 
defence, is compoſed only of two faces made on the — 
of defence, whoſe rampart and faces are parallel. 

The third fort only differs from the ſecond in this, 
that its rampart is parallel to the curtin of the place, 

All three ſorts are good defences for the ditch, and lie 
ſo low that they cannot be hurt by the beſiegers cannon, 
till they are maſters of the covert-way, and have planted 
the artillery there. | 

TENANT, or TEzNenrT, in law, one that holds or 
poſſeſſes lands or tenements of ſome lord or landlord, by 
8 kind of right, either in fee, for life, years, or at 
will. 

TENDER, in a legal ſenſe, ſignifies as much as to 
offer or endeavour the performance of any thing, in order 
to ſave the penalty or forfeiture incurred by non- 
performance. , 

TENDERS, in the ſea language, are veſſels employed 
to raiſe ſeamen for the navy, commanded by a lieutenant 
of one of his majeſty's ſhips ; they likewiſe attend large 
ſhips, and carry ſtores, &c. 

TENDON, Tendo, in anatomy, that hard, white, 
extreme part of a muſcle, whereby it is faſtened to the 
bone. See the article MusCLEe. 

TENEMENT, Tenacy, in law, a houſe or lands de- 
pending on a manor or lordſhip; or a fee, or farm, held 
of a ſuperior lord, and which he may recal, when the 
term or condition is expired, 

Frank TENEMENT, is any lands, houſe, office, or the 
like, wherein a man has eſtate for life, or in fee. 

Baſe TENEMENT, is where a man holds lands, &c. 
at the will of the lord. 

TENEMENTIS Lecar1s, in law, a writ which 
lies in London, and other places where the cuſtom is to 
. deviſe tenements by laſt will, as well as perſonal goods 
and chattels, for the hearing any cauſe relating thereto. 

TENESMUS, in medicine, is a too frequent, and 
almoſt continual, though ineffetual deſire of goin 
to ſtool, ſince either nothing at all, or only a ſma 
quantity of mucous, viſcid, bloody, or purulent matter 
is diſcharged. 

This diſorder may be produced by a dyſentery, except 
when it is accompanied with an ulcer of the inteſtinum 
rectum. A teneſmus is generally leſs dangerous than a 
dyſentery. In this diſorder great relief is afforded by a 
fomentation of warm milk, in which elder flowers have 
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been boiled; as alſo by a clyſter of mutton brot 
an emollient clyſter, in which earth-worms have 
boiled, 

TENET), or TENENT, a particular opinion, 
or doctrine, profeſſedly held by ſome divine, 
ſopher, &c, 

TENNE, Tenvwr, or Tawsr, in heraldry, a brieb: 
colour made of red and yellow mixed, ſomctime; ao 
called bruſk, and — in engraving by thwart or 
diagonal ſtrokes or hatches, beginning from the ſiniſter 
chief, like purpure. 

TENON, in building, &c. the ſquare end of a piece 
of wood or metal diminiſhed by one third of its thickneſs 
to be received into a hole in another piece called the 
mortiſe, for the joining or faſtening the two together. 

TENOR, or Tenour, the purport or contents of a 
writing or inſtrument in law. 

TENOR, Tenore, in muſic, the firſt mean or middle 
part; or that which is the ordinary pitch or tenor of the 
voice, when not either raiſed to the treble, or lowered to 
the baſs, | 

TENSE, Time, in grammar, an inflexion of verbs 
whereby they are made to ſignify or diſtinguiſh the cir. 
cumſtance of time of the thing they affirm or attribute. 

There are but three ſimple tenſes ; the preſent, ag 
love, amo; the preter, preterit, or paſt, as I have loyed, 
amavi; and the future, as I will love, amabo. 

TENSION, Ten/io, the ſtate of a thing bent, or the 
effort made to bend it. 

Animal; only ſuſtain and move themſelves by the ten- 
ſion of their muſcles and nerves. A chord or ſtring gives 
an acuter or deeper ſound, as it is in a greater or leſs de- 
gree of tenſion. | 

TENT, a pavilion or portable lodge. 

TenT, Turunda, in chirurgery, is a roll of lint made 
in a particular form, put into wounds whoſe ſuppuration 
is not perfect, or where there is a quantity of matter con- 
tained in the tumour, more than what comes out at the 
firſt drefling, &c. 

TENTATIVE, ſomething uſed adjeRively ; thus 
we ſays a tentative method, meaning a kind of unartful 
or indirect method which only proceeds by trying. 

TENTATIVE is alſo uſed ſubſtantively, for an eſſay, 
or effort, whereby we try our ſtrength, or ſound an affair, 
&c. to ſee whether or no it will ſucceed. 

TENTER, TRIER, or PRoveR, a machine uſed in 
the cloth manufactory, to ſtretch out the pieces of cloth, 
ſtuff, &c, or only to make them even and ſet them 
ſquare. 

 CENURE, Tenura, in law, the manner or condition 

wherein a tenant holds lands or tenements of his lord; 
or the ſervices performed to the lord, in conſideration of 
the uſe and occupancy of his lands. 

TEREBINTHINA, in medicine, natural hiſtory, &c. 
See the article TURPENTINE. 

TERES, in anatomy, a name given to two muſcles 
of the arms, called alſo rotundi ; diſtinguiſhed by major 
and minor. 

T ERES, or Rotundus major, ariſes from the lower 
angle of the baſis of the ſcapula, and aſcending obliquely 
upwards in a round ſmooth body, under the head of the 
longus, is inſerted with a ſhort flat tendon below the os 
humeri. 

TERGIFCETOUS PrAx rs, ſuch as bear their ſeeds 
on the backſides of their leaves. 

TERM, Terminus, the extreme of any thing, or that 
which bounds and limits its extent. N 

Tzxu, in geometry, is ſometimes uſed for a point, 
ſometimes for a line, 2 A line is the term of a ſuper- 
ficies, and a ſuperficies of a ſolid. 2825 

Trau, in law, ſignifies a boundary or limitation of 
time or eſtate. 

TERMS, TxauEs, TERMINI, in architecture, de- 
notes a kind of ſtatues or columns adorned at top with the 
figure of a man's, woman's, or ſatyr's head as a capital; 
and the lower part ending in a kind of ſheath or ſcabbard. 

Milliary Texms, Termini Milliaries, among the an, 
cient Greeks, were the heads of certain divinities, place 
on ſquare land-marks of tone, or on a kind of ſheath to 
mark the ſeveral ftadia, &c. in the roads, I heſe are 
what Plautus calls lares viales, 
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Terms, are alſo uſed for the ſeveral times or ſeaſons 

of the year, wherein the tribunals, or courſe of courts of 

judicature, are open to all who think fit to complain of 

wrong, or to ſeek their own by due courſe of law, or 
ion. 

= contradiſtinction to thoſe, the reſt of the year is 

called vacation, 

Of theſe terms there are four in every year, during 
which time matters of juſtice are diſpatched, 

TERM, in grammar, denotes ſome word or expreſſion 
in a language. 

TERM, in the arts, or term of art, is a word which, 
beſides the literal and popular meaning which it has, or 
may have in common language, bears a further and pe- 
culiar meaning in ſome art or ſcience. ; 

TERM, in logic. A proportion is ſaid to conſiſt of 
two terms, i. e. two principal and eſſential words, the 
ſubject and the attribute. 

ERMS of an Equation, in algebra, are the ſeveral 
names or members of which it 1s compoſed, and ſuch as 
have the ſame unknown letter, but in different powers or 
degrees: for, if the ſame unknown letter be found in 
ſeveral members in the ſame degree or powet, they ſhall 
paſs but for one term. 

As, in this equation, xx+ax= bb; the three terms 
are xx, ax, and bb, 

Terms of Prepor tion, in mathematics, are ſuch num- 
hers, letters, or quantities, as are compared one with 
another. . 

Thus, if . 5 wy Re » then a, b, c, d, or 2, 4, 8, 16, 
are called the terms; à being the firſt term, b the ſecond 
term, &c. 

Terms, or courſes, in medicine, the menſes or 
women's monthly purgations. | 

TERMINALIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by 
the Romans in honour of the god Terminus. 

Varro is of opinion this feaſt took its name from its 
being at the term or end of the year; but Feſtus is of a 
different ſentiment, and derives it from the name of the 
deity in whoſe honour it is held. 


TERMINATION, Terminatis, in grammar, the 


ending of a word, or laſt ſyllable thereof. 

It is the different terminations of one and the ſame 
word on different occaſions, that conſtitute the different 
caſes, numbers, tenſes and moods, &c, 

TERRA firma, in geography, is ſometimes uſed for a 
continent, in contradiſtinction to iſlands. 

Thus Afia, the Indies, and South America, are uſually 
diſtinguiſhed into terra firma's and iſlands. 

TERRA a Terra. Gallies, and other veſſels, are ſaid 
to go terra a terra, when they never go far from the coaſts, 

he phraſe is alſo applied, in the manege, to horſes 
which neither make curvets nor balotades, but run 
ſmoothly on the ground, on a preſſed gallop, only making 
little leaps or riſings with the fore feet. 

TrRRRÆR-Filius, fon of the earth, a ſtudent in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, formerly appointed in public acts, to 
make jeſting and ſatyrical ſpeeches againſt the members 
thereof, to tax them with any growing corruptions, &c. 

TERRACE, or TERRAS, a walk or bank of earth 
raiſed in a garden or court to a due elevation for a 
proſpect, 

TerRacE, is alſo applied to the roofs of houſes that 
re flat, and whereon one may walk; as alſo to balconies 
that project. 

TERRAQUEOUS, an epithet given to our globe of 
earth, conſidered as conſiſting of land and water, which, 
together, conſtitute one mals. 

TERRE-Plain, in fortification, the top platform, or 
orizontal ſurface of the rampart, whereon the cannon 
ae placed, and the defenders perform their office, 

_ TERRELLA, little earth, is a magnet turned of a 

jult ſpherical figure, and placed ſo that its poles, 

NN &c. do exactly correſpond to thoſe of the 
orld. 

It was thus firſt called by Gilbert, as being a juſt re- 
preſentation of the great magnetic globe we inhabit. 
duch a terella, if nicely poiſed, and placed in a meridian 
xe a globe, it was ſuppoſed, would be turned round 


ke the earth in twenty-four hours, by the magnetic 
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particles pervading it ; but experience has ſhewn this to 
be a miſtake, 1 

TERRESTRIAL Gros. See the article GLope. 

TERRITORY, diſtrict, the extent or compaſs of 
land within the bounds, or belonging to the juriſdiction 
of any ſtate, city, or other diviſion. 

LORIN, Teuſis, the act of wiping or rubbing a 
thing. 

TERTIAN, Tertiana, a fever or ague intermitting 
every other day ; ſo that there are two fits in three days. 

The method for curing tertians, as well as other agues, 
is by the cortex, either given in ſubſtance or decoction: 
this laſt is beſt in weak conſtitutions, and where the fits 
are not ſo regular; but the ſubſtance is more to be de- 
pended on, as to certainty, in other caſes, 

TERTIATE, in gunnery. To tertiate a great gun, 
is to examine the thickneſs of the metal at the muzzle, 
whereby to judge of the ſtrength of the piece, and whether 
it be ſufficiently fortified or not. This is uſually done 
with a pair of calliper compaſſes, and if the piece be 
home bored, the diameter leſs by the height, divided by 
two, is the thickneſs at any place. | 

TESSELLATED Pavemerr, Pavimentum teſſela- 
tum, a rich pavement of moſaic work, made of curious 
ſmall ſquare marbles, bricks or tiles, called teſſelæ, 
from the form of dies. 

TEST, or TEST Oath, a form of oath, whereby the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, the ſacrifice of the maſs, 
the invocation of ſaints, &c. are abjured. 

The teſt oath was firſt introduced by authority of par- 
liament in 1672, and they who refuſed to take it, were 
excluded the privilege of holding any public offices, 

TtsT, among chemiſts and refiners, the ſame with 
cuppel or * an inſtrument uſed in the purifying 
gold and ſilver. 

TESTACEOUS, in natural hiſtory, an epithet given 
to a ſpecies of hſh which are covered with a ſtrong thick 
ſhell ; as tortoiſes, oiſters, pearl-fiſh, &c. 

In ſtrictneſs, however, teſtaceous is only applied to 
hſh whoſe ſtrong and thick ſhells are entire and of a piece: 
thoſe which are foft, thin, and conſiſt of ſeveral pieces 
jointed, as the lobſter, &c. being called cruſtaceous, 

But, in medicine, all preparations of ſhells, and ſub- 
ſtances of the like kind are called teſtaceous powders, 
Such are powder of crabs-claws and eyes, hartſhorn, 
pearl, &c. Dr. Quincy, and others, ſuppoſe the virtue 
of all teſtaceous medicines to be alike, that they ſeldom 
of never enter into the lacteals, but that the chief of 
their action is in the firſt paſſages; in which caſe they 
are of great uſe in abſorbing acidities. 

Hence they become of uſe in fevers, and, eſpecially, 
in rectifying the many diſtempers in children, which 

enerally owe their origin to ſuch acidities, 

TESTAMENT, Teſlamentum, in law, a ſolemn and 
authentic act, whereby a perſon declares his will, as to 
the diſpoſal of his eſtate, effects, burial, &c. 

TESTATOR, or TESsTATRIX, the perſon who 
makes his or her will and teſtament. 

TESTAT UM, in law, a writ in perſonal actions, 
where, if the defendant cannot be arreſted on a capias in 
the country where the action is laid, but is returned non 
eſt inventus by the ſheriff, this writ ſhall be ſent into 
any other county where ſuch perſon is thought to be, or 
have wherewithal to ſatisfy the demand. 

It is called teſtatum, - becauſe the ſheriff has, before, 
teſtified that the defendant was not to be found in his 
bailiwick. b 

TESTES, in anatomy, two white, ſoft, oval bodies, 
ſerving for generation; uſually called, diminutively, 


teſticles, 


TESTES of the Brain, are two little, round, hard 
bodies, between the third and fourth ventricle near the 
pineal gland. | 

TESTIMONIAL, a kind of certificate, ſigned either 


by the maſter and fellow of a college where a perſon laſt 


refided, or by three, at leaſt, reverend divines, who knew 

him well for three years laſt paſt, giving an account 

of the virtuous uniformity and the learning of the 
perſon. 

TESTIMONIAL is alſo a certificate under the hand of 

a juſtice of peace, teſtifying the place and time when a 
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foldier or mariner landed, and the place of his dwelling, 
&c. whither he is to pals. | 

TESTUDO, the tortoiſe, in Zoology, a genus of 
amphibious animals, with four legs and a tail, and the 
body covered with a firm ſhell. 

his genus comprehends all thoſe animals known in 
Engliſh by the names of tortoiſes and turtles ; of which 
there are a great many ſpecies, ſome with four toes on 
each foot; others with five toes on the fore feet, and four 
on the hinder ones; and others diſtinguiſhed by other 
peculiarities; particularly the compartments of their 
ſhells, ſome being divided into irregular ſpaces, and 
others beautifully teſſelated. 

The Americans find ſo good account in catching 
turtles, that they make themſelves expert at it: they 
watch them from their neſts on ſhore, in moon-light 
nights; and, before they reach the fea, turn them on 
their backs, and leave them till morning; when they 
are ſure to find them, ſince they are utterly unable to re- 
cover their former poſture: at other times they hunt 
them in boats, with a peculiar kind of ſpear, ftrikin 
them with it through the ſhell; and as there is a cor 
faſtened to the ſpear, they are taken much in the ſame 
manner as the whales. 

Tsrupo, in antiquity, was particularly uſed among 
the poets, &c. for the ancient lyre; by reaſon it was 
originally made by its inventor, Mercury, of the black or 
hollow ſhell of a teſtudo aquatica, or ſea tortoiſe, which 
he accidentally found on the banks of the river Nile, 

TxzsTuDo, Tortoiſe, in the military art of the an- 
cients, was a kind of cover or ſcreen which the ſoldiers, 
e. gr. a whole company, made themſelves of their 
bucklers, by holding them up over their heads, and 
ſtanding cloſe to each other. This expedient ſerved to 
ſhelter them from darts, ſtones, &c. thrown upon them, 
eſpecially thoſe thrown from above, when they went to 
the aſſault. 

TtsTvDo was alſo a kind of large wooden tower 
which moved on ſeveral wheels, and was covered with 
bullocks hides flead, ſerving to ſhelter the ſoldiers when 
they approached the walls to mine them, or to batter them 
with rams. 

It was called Teftudo, from the ſtrength of its roof, 
which covered the workmen as the ſhell does the 
tortoiſe, 

Ts u po veliformis quadrabilis, an hemiſpherical vault, 
or cieling of a church, wherein four windows are ſo 
contrived, as that the reſt of the vault is quadrable, or 
* ſquared. 

he determining thoſe windows was a problem pro- 
poſed to the great mathematicians in Europe, particularly 
the cultivators of the new calculus differentialis, in the 
Acta Eruditorum Lipſiæ, by Sig. Viviani, under the 
fictitious name of A. D. pio iſ puſillo geometra, which 
was the anagram of poſtremo Galilæi diſcipulo. 

It was ſolved by ſeveral perſons, particularly Mr. Leib- 
nitz, the very day he ſaw it: and he gave it in the Leipſic 
acts in an infinity of manners; as alſo did M. Bernouilli, 
the marquis de 'Hoſpital, Dr. Wallis, and Dr. Gregory. 

TETANUS, in medicine, is a convulſive motion 
that makes any part rigid and inflexible, | 

TETHYS, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſh of the 


order of the zoophytz, the body of which is formed as | 


it were of two lips of an oblong cartilaginous body; be- 
tween them are four tentacula, which TH the form of 
ears, and two perforations in moſt ſpecies near the 
tentacula. : Was | 

TETRACERA, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe 
flower is hexapetalous, with a perſiſtent cup formed of 
ſix roundiſh patent leaves, which are alternately ſmaller ; 
it contains a great number of permanent ſtamina, and 
four ovate germina, which afterwards become ſo many 
reflexed capſules, each open by a ſuture in the upper 
part, and containing one cell, which incloſes a roundiſh 
ſeed. There is but one ſpecies of this genus, which is 
a native of the Weſt-Indies, its flowers are produced in 
fpikes, and the leaves reſemble thoſe of the bay tree. 

TETRACHORD, in the ancient muſic, a concord 
conſiſting of four degrees or intervals, and four terms or 
ſounds; called alſo by the ancients diateſſeron, and by 
us a fourth, | | 


* * 


| 


| 
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This interval had the name tetrachord given it, u 
reſpect to the lyre and its chords or ſtrings, 5 
TETRADECARHOMBIS, in natural hiſtor 
name of a genus of foſſils, of the claſs of the ſelenitæ 
expreſſing a rhomboidal body, conliſting of fourteen planes. 

The characters of this genus are, that the bodies of 
it are exactly of the ſame form with the common ſelenitæ: 
but that in theſe each of the end- planes is divided int, 
two, and there are, by this means, eight of theſe planes 
inſtead of four. Of this genus there ate only three 
known ſpecies. 

TETRADIAPASON, a muſical chord, otherwiſe 
called a quadruple diapaſon, or eighth. ; 

TETRADITZ, a name given to ſeveral different 
ſects of heretics. The ſabbathians were called tetraditz 
from their keeping Eaſter-day on the fourth day, or on 
Wedneſday. The manichees, and others who admitted 
of a quaternity inſtead of a trinity in the Godhead, were 
alſo called tetreditæ. The followers of Petrus Fullenſis 
had the ſame appellation, by reaſon of the addition they 
made to the triſagion, to ſupport an error they held 
that in our Saviour's paſſion it was not any particular 
2 of the Godhead that ſuffered, but the whole 

eity. 

TETRADYNAMIA, in botany, the name of the 
fifteenth claſs of plants in Linneus's ſyſtem : this clai 
conſiſts of ſuch plants as bear hermaphrodite flowers, and 
furniſhed with ſix ſtamina, two of which are ſhorter 
than the reft, by which circumſtance they are diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe of the hexadria clafs. The general characters 
are theſe; the calyx is an oblong periaathium, compoſe 
of four leaves, which are ovate-oblong, concave, obtuic, 
connivent, gibbous at the baſe, the oppolite ones equal, 
and deciduous ; this cup is properly a nectarium, which 
is the reaſon of the baſe being gibbous; the corolla is 
called cruciform, it conſiſts of four equal petals which 
have ungues ſomewhat longer than the cup, theſe arc 
erect and flatly ſubulated ; the petals are broad at the top, 
obtuſe, and the ſides hardly touching each other, the in- 
ſertion of the petals is in the ſame circle with the ſtamina. 
The filaments are ſubulate, and fix in number, of which 
two that are oppoſite are of the length of tbe cup, the 
other four are ſomewhat longer, but not ſo long as the 
corolla; the antherz are oblong and pointed, thicker at 
the baſe, and erect, with the tops bending outwards ; 
the nectariferous glandule, which in different genera has 
various appearances, is uſually placed near the filaments 
and particularly to the two ſhorter ones, to whole bale 
it is faſtened ; theſe two filaments have a light curvature 
to prevent their preſſing upon the glandule, which is the 
reaſon they become ſhorter than the others ; the germen 
of the piſtillum is placed above the receptacle, and is 
every day in its growth raiſed higher and higher; the ſtyle 
in ſome genera is wanting, but thoſe plants as have it are 


Y, the 


[| of, or longer than, the ſtamina ; the ſtigma is always ob- 


tuſe; the fruit, or pericarpium, is a bivalvular pod, 
which often contains two cells; this, when ripe, opens 
by ſplitting from the apex to the bafe ; and it has always 
a little membranaceous ſubſtance, ſerving within as a 
ſeptum, when the pod is bilocular ; this projects beyond 
the apex, and is the rudiments of what was the ityle. 
The ſeeds are roundiſh inclining downwards, alternately 
plunged lengthways into the diſſepiment, and immerſed 
in the ſutures of the pericarpium. 

This claſs of plants is truly natural, and has been re- 
ceived as ſuch, under whatever name, by all the {yite- 
matic writers on botany, and includes the cruciformes 
of Tournefort, and ſiloquoſæ and filiculoſe plants of 


Ray. 

The plants in general belonging to this claſs are held 
to be antiſcorbutic and diuretic; the taſte in mot is 
watery, mixed with a ſharpneſs, but they commonly 
looſe their virtues when dried. 

To this genus of plants belong the ſcurvy-grals, 
mithridate-muſtard, cabbage, turnep, radiſh, ſtock- 
gilliflower; with ſeveral other genera, 

TETRAEDRON, or FETR AHEDRON, in- geometry, 
one of the hve regular or Platonic bodies or ſolids, com- 
prehended under four equilateral and equal triangles, 

It is demonſtrated by mathematicians, that the ſquare 


of the {ide of a tetraedron is to the ſquare of the dae 
0 


1 


of a ſphere, wherein it may be inſcribed, in a ſubſequi- 
alteral ratio: whence it follows, that the ſide of a tetra- 
edron is to the diameter of a ſphere it is inſcribed in, 
3 /2 to the / 33 conſequently they are incom- 
menſurable. 
TETRAGON, in geometry, a general name for any 
ſout-ſided figure, as a ſquare, parallelogram, rhombus, 
or trapezium. 
TETRAGONIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whole flower is deſtitute of a corolla; the cup is perma- 
nent and coloured, and formed of four oval plane diflexed 
leaves, and contains about twenty capillary filaments, 
which are terminated with oblong incumbent antherz : 
the fruit is a coriaceous cruſt, with four angles, each 
having a longitudinal wing or border, and contains four 
cells, each incloſing a ſingle oſceous ſeed, which includes 
four oblong kernels. 

The ſpecies belonging to this plant are natives of the 
Cape of Good-Hope. 
TETRAGONOTHECA, in botany, a genus of 
plants whoſe flower is compound and radiated, being 
formed of hermaphrodite and female corollulæ; the her- 
maphrodite, which compole the diſc, are numerous and 
funnel ſhaped, and the radius is formed of twelve ligu- 
lated female florets, which have their extremities cut into 
three equal acute ſegments; the receptacle is paleaccous, 
and the feeds are ſolitary, roundiſh, and without any 
down. 
TETRAGRAMMATON, a denomination given 
by the Greeks to the Hebrew name of God, Jehovah, 
becauſe conſiſting of four letters. 
TETRAGYNIA, in botany, the name of an order 
or ſubdiviſion in the Linnæan lyſtem, and is applied to 
thoſe plants whoſe flowers have in each four piſtils or 
female parts of generation. See the article BoTAnv. 

TETRAMETER, in ancient poetry, an lIambic 
verſe, conſiſting of four meaſures, or- eight feet. This 
kind of verſe is only found in the comic poets, as 
Terence, &c. 
TETRANDRIA, in botany, the name of the fourth 
claſs in the Linnæan ſyſtem; it comprehends all thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers are hermaphrodite and furniſhed with 
four equal ſtamina, or male parts, in cach. To this claſs 
belong the teaſel, ſcabious, madder, plantain, holly, with 
ſeveral other genera, 
TETRAHEDRON, or TxTRAEDRON. 
article TETRAEDRON. 
TETRAPETALOUS FLowers, among botaniſts, 
are thoſe whoſe corolla conſiſts of four petals ; ſuch com- 
poſe the claſs tetradynamia. See TETRADYNAMIA. 
TETRAPHARM 
of four ingredients, 


Origen, under four columns, in each whereof was a 
different Greek verſion, viz. that of Aquila, that of 
Symmachus, that of the Seventy, and that of Theodo- 
tion. See the article BiBLE. 
TETRAPTERA, in the hiſtory of inſects, a name 
given to that order of inſects, which have four wings. 
TETRAPTOTE, Tetrapteton, in grammar, a name 
given to ſuch defective nauns as have only four caſes ; 
ſuch as vicis, pecudis, ſordis, &c. as being deprived of 
the nominative and vacative ſingular. 
TETRAPYRAMIDIA, in natural hiſtory, the name 
of a genus of ſpars, influenced in their ſhape by an ad- 


bottomed pyramids of four ſides. See the article Spar. 
Of his genus there is only one known ſpecies, which 
is uſually of a browniſh colour, and found in Saxony, 
as alſo in Devonſhire, Cornwall, and other counties of 
England, where there is tin. | 
TETRARCH, Tetrercha, a prince who holds and 
governs a fourth part of a kingdom. Such originally was 
the import of the title tetrarch; but it was afterwards 
applied to any petty king or ſovereign, and became ſyno- 
nymous with ethnarch. 

TETRASTITCH, a ſtanza, epigram, or poem, 
conliſting of four verſes. 

TETRASTYLE, in the ancient architecture, a 


building, and particularly a temple with four columns 
WW its front, 


See the | 


ACUM, ſigniſies any remedy con- 
ſiſtin 
TETRAPLA, in churgh hiſtory, a bible diſpoſed by 


mixture of particles of tin, and found in form of broad- 


* 
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, . a word conſiſting of four 
yllables, 

TETRATONON, in muſic, a name whereby the 
ſuperfluous fifth is ſometimes called, as containing four 
tones. 

TEUCRIUM, germander, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and ringent, the 
tube of which is cylindric and ſhort, the upper-lip is erect 
and deeply divided into two acute ſegments, and the 
lower-lip is ſpreading and trifid, the lateral ſegments are 
like thoſe of the upper one, but the middle one is large 
and roundiſh ; there is no pericarpium, but the ſeeds, 
which are roundiſh, and four in number, are lodged in 
the bottom of the cup. 

To this genus Linnzus has added the polium cha- 
mædrys and chamzpitys of Tournefort, with the ſcor- 
dium and marum ſyriadum of other authors. 

The leſſer creeping germander is acccounted ſplenetic, 
hepatic, and diuretic, and good in intentions where de- 
terging is wanted; it is alſo accounted an alexipharmic, 
and has been reckoned as a ſpecific againſt the gout, 

TEUTONIC, ſomething belonging to the teutons, 
an ancient people of Germany, inhabiting chiefly along 
the- coaſts of the German ocean: thus, the teutonic 
language is the ancient language of Germany, which 
is ranked among the mother tongues. The teutonic is 
now called the German or Dutch, and is diſtinguiſhed 
into upper and lower. The upper has two notable dia- 
lects, viz. 1. The Scandian, Daniſh, or perhaps Gothic; 
to which belong the 1 ſpoken in Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Iceland. 2. The Saxon, to which 
belong the ſeveral languages of the Engliſh, Scots, Fri- 
ſian, and thoſe on the north of the Elbe. To the lower 
belong the Low Dutch, Flemiſh, &c. ſpoken through 
the Netherlands, &c. 

TxurTonic ORDER, a military order of knights, 
eſtabliſhed towards the cloſe of the twelfth century, and 
thus called, as chiefly conſiſting of Germans or teutons. 

TEXT, a relative term, contradiſtinguiſhed to gloſs 
or commentary, and ſignifying an original diſcourſe ex- 
cluſive of any note or interpretation. This word is par- 
ticularly uſed for a certain paſſage of ſcripture, choſen by 
a preacher to be the ſubje& of his ſermon, 

TEX I UARIES, Textuarii, a name given the ſect of 
the caraites among the Jews. See the article CAR AITES. 

TEXTURE, Textura, properly denotes the arrange- 
ment and coheſion of ſeveral flender bodies or threads 
interwoven or entangled among each other, as in the 
webs of ſpiders, or in cloths, ſtuffs, &c. 

Texture is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of any union or con- 
ſtituent particles of a concrete body, whether by weav- 
ing, booking, knitting, tying, chaining, indenting, in- 
truding, compreſſing, attracting, or any other way, In 
which ſenſe we ſay a cloſe compact texture, a lax porous 
texture, à regular or irregular texture, &c, A great deal 
depends on the texture of the component parts of a body; 
hence moſt of its particular properties, its ſpecific 


| gravity, colour, &c. 


' THALAMI Nervorum Opticorum, in anatomy, two 
oblong prominences of the lateral ventricles of the brain, 
medullary without, but a little cineritious within, being 
thus called becauſe the optic nerves riſe out of them. 

THALIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
characters are not N ; the cup is a perian- 
thium, the corolla conſiſts of five ovato oblong petals, 
which are waved and concave; the ſtamina conſiſts of a 
ſingle filament with the anther not deſcribed ; the germen 
is egg-ſhaped, and the fruit is an ovate unilocular drupe, 
containing an oſſeous nut with two cells. 

This is the ſame with the cortuſa of Plumier, 

THALICTRUM, meadow-rue, in botany, a genus 
of plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of four roundiſh, obtuſe, 
concave, deciduous petals, with a great number of fila- 
ments, broad and compreſſed towards their tops, and 
terminated with oblong erect antherz ; there is no 
pericarpium, but the germina, which are numerous and 
collected in a head, becomes each a furrowed, ovate, and 
mutilated ſeed, 

The common meadow-rue grows in moiſt places and 
by the ſides of brooks in ſeveral parts of England. The 


ſtalks riſe about five or ſix feet high, and are ſtiff, 
furrowed, 
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furrowed, branched, hollow, and generally of a reddiſh 
colour ; the leaves are large, of a ſhining green, and 
divided into ſeveral jags, and the flowers grow on the tops 
of the branches. The root purges like rhubarb, tinging 
the urine with a yellow colour, and is ſaid to have the 
ſame qualities in all reſpects except the quantity, which 
muſt be three times as much; and the juice of the leaves 
and flowers is accounted good for internal bleedings. 

THANE, or Train, Thanus, a name of an ancient 
dignity among the Engliſh and Scots, or Anglo-Saxons. 

There were two kinds or orders of thanes; the king's 
thanes, and the ordinary thanes : the firſt were thoſe who 
attended the king in his courts, and who held Jands im- 
mediately of the king. The ordinary thanes, or the 
thani minores, were the lords of the manors, who had 
particular juriſdiction within their limits, and over their 
own tenants ; theſe changed their names for that of 
barons, and hence their courts are called courts baron to 
this day. 

Trant-Lanps, were lands granted by charters of 
our ancient kings, to their thanes, with all immunities, 
except the three- fold neceſſity of expedition, repair of 
caſtles, and mending bridges. 

THAPSIA, — in botany, a genus of 
umbelliferous plants, the general corolla of which is 
uniform: the proper flowers conſiſt each of five lanceo- 
Jated incurved petals, with the ſame number of capillary 
ſtamina: the fruit is oblong, ſurrounded longitudinall 
with a membrane, and ſeparable into two parts, eac 
conſiſting of a large oblong convex ſeed, pointed at each 
end, having on each fide a plate border, which is large, 
undivided, and emarginated at the top and bottom. 

This plant is uſed to provoke the menſes, and other 
evacuations ; 'and externally it is uſed in ointments for 
the itch, and the like cutaneous diſorders. 
THAWING, the reſolution of ice into its former fluid 
Rate, by the warmth of the air, &c. 

Boerhaave obſerves, that if a ſudden thaw takes place 
after a long ſharp froſt, which has bound up the rivers, 
and penetrated the earth's ſurface to a conſiderable depth, 
it is, uſually, quickly ſucceeded by a multitude of clouds 
and uncommon heats, and then by thunder and lightning. 
The reaſon is, that the fat vapours and exhalations raiſed 
by the ſubterraneous heat, have long remained impriſoned 
under that covering of the earth, as appears hence, that 
if the ice of a ditch be broke in the middle of a fevere 
froſt, it preſently emits warm vapours, and this the more 
plentifully, as well as the hotter, by how much the froſt is 
harder and the ice is thicker. As ſoon, therefore, as the 
exterior frozen turf of earth is ſoftened by warmth, the 
pent-up vapours immediately eſcape through all the 
paſſages they can find, and mounting on high, form 
— 4 which being driven about, and ſometimes il- 
lumined by the ſun, * ſuch effects. Henee theſe 
violent thunders in Muſcovy, Sweden, and Denmark, 
after a thaw. 

THEA, the tea-tree in botany. See TEA. 

THEATINES, a religious order in the Romiſh 
church, ſo called from their principal founder John Peter 
Caraffa, then biſhop of Theate, or Chiete, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and afterwards pope, under the name of 
Paul IV. The names of the other founders were Gaetan, 
Boniface, and Conſiglieri. 


Theſe four pious men defiring to reform the eccle- 


fiaſtical ſtate, laid the foundation of an order of lar 
clerks at Rome, in the year 1524. Pope Clement VII. 
approved the inſtitute, and permitted the brethren to 
make the three religious vows, to elect a ſuperior every 
three years, and to draw up ftatutes for the regulation of 
the order, | 

They firſt endeavoured, by their example, to re- 
vive, among the clergy, the poverty of the apoſtles and 
firſt diſciples of our Saviour, and were the firſt who 
aſiumed the title of regular clerks. 


THEATRE, in antiquity, a public edifice for the 


exhibiting of ſcenic ſpeRacles, or ſhews, to the people; 
comprehending not only the eminence on which the 
actors appeared, and the action paſled, but alſo the whole 
area of the place, common to the actors and ſpectators. 
See the articles DRAMA, PlAx, &c. 

THEATRE is alſo uſed, in architecture, chiefly among 


| 


——— 


the Italians, for an aſſemblage of ſeveral builg;, 
which, by a happy diſpoſition and elevation, repreſs” 
an agreeable ſcene to the eye, 1 

Anatomical THEATRE, in a ſchool of medicine 
ſurgery, is a hall, with ſeveral rows of ſeats, diſpoſed j 
the circumference of an amphitheatre ; having + table 
mag on a pivot, in the middle, for the dite cdi of 

ies. 

THEBAID, Theabais, a celebrated heroic poem cf 
Statius, the ſubje& whereof is the civil war of Thebes. 
between the two brothers, Eteocles and Polynices ; or. 
Thebes taken by Theſius. EY 

THEFT, Furtum, in law, an unlawful felonious 
taking away another man's moyeable and perſonal goods 
againſt the owner's will, with intent to ſteal them, ' 

It is divided into theft or larceny, properly ſo called 
and petit theft, or petit larceny ; the former whereof i; 
of goods above the value of 12d. and is deemed felony ; 
the other, which is of goods under that value, is no: 
felony. See the articles FELowny and LARcENV. 

THELIGONUM, in botany, a genus producing 
male and female flowers on the ſame plant, neither havin 
any corolla : the male flower conſiſts of a monophyllous 
turbinated cup, divided into two revoluted ſegments, and 
contains a number of erect ſtamina: the female flower 
conſiſts of a ſmall, ere, bifid cup, containing a globoſe 
germen, which turns to a coriaceous, round, unilocular 

capſule, which incloſes a globoſe ſeed, 
| Fhis is the ſame with the cynocrambe of Tournefort, 

THEME, in matters of education, denotes the ſubje& 
of an exerciſe, for young ſtudents to write or compoſe on. 

THENAR, in anatomy, the abduQtor-muſcle of the 
thumb ; it has its origin in the tranſverſe ligament that joins 
the bones of the carpus, and its termination in the firſt 
and ſecond phalanx; the two ſeſamoide bones of the 
thumb are uſually found lodged in the tendon of this 
muſcle, 

THENAR is alſo the abduQtor-muſcle of the great-toe; 
it has its origin from the internal fide of the calcaneum, 
and the os naviculare; and its termination at the internal 
fide of the great-toe, beſide the internal ſeſamoide bone, 

THEOBROMA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower conſiſts of a triphyllous cup, and five gibbous con- 
cave petals, each of them armed with a bifid ſeta, divided 
like two horns; the nectarium is bell-ſhaped and erecto- 
patent; the filaments are numerous, and joined in five 
bodies, and topped with roundiſh antherz : the fruit is 
a woody cortex of an unequal ſurface, with five ridges 
opening in five cells, each containing ſeveral fleſhy ſeeds 
of almoſt an oval figure. | 
"This genus includes the cacao of Tournefort, and the 
guazuma of Plumier ; the former of which has an oblong 
quinquangular fruit, lengthened at each extremity, con- 
taining the ſeeds of which the chocolate is made. See 
the articles Cacao and CHocoLATE. 

The guazuma has a ſubgloboſe fruit, covered with 
rough tubercles, and its . bark perferated in the manner 
of a fieve. They are all natives of the Weſt-Indies. 

THEODOLITE, a mathematical inſtrument much 
uſed in ſurveying, for the taking of angles, diſtances, &c. 

Itis made variouſly, ſeveral perſons having their ſeveral 
ways of contriving it. The common one conſiſts of a 
braſs circle about a foot diameter, cut in the form repre- 
ſented in Plate LXXXIII. fig. 5. having its limb divided 
into 360 degrees, and each degree ſubdivided either 
diagonally, or otherwiſe, into minutes. | 


(fig. 6) which ſupport an axis, whereupon is fixed 4 
teleſcope conſiſting of two glaſſes, in a ſquare braſs tube, 
for the viewing of remote objects, ; 
On the center of the circle moves the index C, which 
is a circular plate, having a compaſs in the middle whoſe 
meridian line anſwers to the fiducial line aa: at bb, are 
fixed two pillars to ſupport an axis which bears a tele- 
ſcope like the former, whoſe line of collimation anſwers 
to the fiducial line aa. At each end of either teleſcope, 
is fixed a plain ſight for the viewing nearer objects. 
The ends of the index aa are cut circularly, to fit the 
diviſion of the limb B; and when that limb is diagonally 
divided, the fiducial line at one end of the index ſhews 


the degrees and minutes upon the limb, The whole in- 
1 ſtrument 


Underneath, at cc, are fixed two little pillars 56 


has ty 
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ſtrument is mounted with a ball and ſocket, upon a 
three-legged ſtaff. 

Moſt theodolites have no teleſcopes, but only four 
plain ſights, two of them faſtened on the limb, and two 
on the ends of the index. 

THELOGONY, that branch of the heathen theology, 
which taught the genealogy of their gods. 

THEOLOGY, or Divivrty, a ſcience which in- 
ſtructs us in the knowledge of God or divine things ; 
or which has God, and the things he has revealed, for 
its object. See the article Gon. 

Hence theology may be diſtinguiſhed into natural, 
which comprehends the knowledge we have of God 
from his works, by the light of reaſon alone; and ſuper- 
natural, which contains what we are taught concerning 
God in revelation. 

Theology is again diſtinguiſhed into poſitive, moral, 
and ſcholaſtic. Poſitive theology is the knowledge of 
the holy ſcriptures, and of the ſignification thereof, 
conformably to the opinions of the fathers and councils, 
without the aſſiſtance of any argumentation. Some will 
have it that this ought to be called expoſitive, rather 
than poſitive, Moral theology is that which teaches us 
the divine laws relating to our manners and actions. 
Scholaſtic, or ſchool theology, is that which proceeds 
by reaſoning z or that derives the knowledge of ſeveral 
divine things from certain eſtabliſhed principles of faith. 

THEOPHRASTA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower is monopetalous, campanulated, and di- 
vided at the edge into five obtuſe ſegments, and contains 
five ſubulated ſtamina; the fruit is a large globoſe uni- 
Jocular capſule, containing many toundiſh ſceds. 

This genus comprehends the Erefia of Plumier. 

THEORBA, TRHIORBA, or Tioksa, a muſical in- 
ſtrument made in form of a large lute, except that it 
has two necks or juga, the fecond and longer whereof 
ſuſtains the four laſt rows of chords which are to give 
the deepeſt ſounds, 

THEOREM, a ſpeculative propoſition, demonſtra- 
ting the properties of any ſubject. 

Theorems are either univerſal, which extend to any 
quantity, without reſtriction univerſally ; as this, that 
the rectangle of the ſum, and difference of any two 
quantities, is equal to the difference of their ſquares : 
or particular, which extend only to a particular quan- 
tity; as this, in an equilateral right-lined triangle, each 
of the angles is ſixty degrees. 


THEORETIC, or TazzorETICAL, ſomething re- 


lating to theory, or that terminates in ſpeculation. 

THEORY, in general, denotes any doctrine which 
terminates in ſpeculation alone, without conſidering the 
practical uſes and applicatien thereof. 

THERAPEU T, a term applied to thoſe who are 
wholly employed in the ſervice of religion. This gene- 
ral term has been apphed to particular ſets of men, 
concerning whom there have been great diſputes among 
the learned, 

THERAPEUTICE, TrerAPEUTICS, that part of 
medicine which acquaints us with the rules that are to 
be obſerved, and the medicines to be employed in the 
cure of diſeaſes. | 

THERAPHIM, or TERAT HIN, certain images, or 
ſuperſtitious figures, mentioned in ſcripture. 

dome Jewiſh writers tell us, the theraphim were 
elgies of human heads, placed in niches, and con- 
ſulted as oracles. Others ſay, they were taliſmans, or 
heures of metal, caſt and engraved under certain aſpects 
ol the planets; to which they aſcribed extraordinary 
effecls. All the eaſtern * are much addicted to 
this ſuperſtition; and the Perſians fill call them telefin, 
a name nearly approaching to theraphim. 

The learned Spencer makes the word theraphim to be 
the ſame as ſeraphim, by change of the S into T: 
whence it follows, that theſe images were repreſentations 
of theſe angels called ſeraphim. M. Jurien ſyppoſes 
tem to have been a ſott of dii-penates, or houſhold gods. 

THERMOMETER, an inſtrument for meaſuring 

© mereate and decreaſe of the heat and cold of the air, 

mcans of the elaſtic and expanſive power of bodies of 

e fluid ſort. 

Many different ways, methods, and ſorms of con- 
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ſtructing fuch an uſeful inftrument, have been thought 


of, and invented at ſeveral time; for this purpoſe; at 


firſt air, then oil, then ſpirits of wine, and laſtly, 
quickfilver, have been every way attempted and tortured 
in this experiment, 

The ſpring of air, being ſooner affected by heat and 
cold than that of any other fluid, was firſt thought upon 
as the beſt expedient to anſwer this end; and ſo it really 
would be, were it not that the weight or preſſure of the 
atmoſphere affects it alſo at the ſame time; and by act- 
ing ſometimes with, ſometimes againſt it, renders the 

ect by heat or cold very uncertain, and, therefore, the 
inſtrument uſeleſs. For example: the air in the bottle 
will, by its expanſion, when the air grows warmer, 
raiſe the water in the tube; and if the air be lighter at 
this time, it will preſs leſs on the ſurface of the water, 
and ſo will ſuffer it to riſe ſtill higher. But if the air 
be heavier, it will act againſt the ſpring, and not permit 
it to raiſe the water ſo high. The ſame may be obſerved 
with reſpect to its contraction by cold; wherefore ſuch 
an inſtrument, for common or conſtant uſe, will not do 
at all, though, perhaps, none is better calculated for 
ſome extemporancous uſes, as meaſuring the degree of 
coldneſs in different cellars, or of warmth in divers 
rooms upon the ſame floor. ; 

It was upon this account found neceſſary to have 
recourſe to ſome other fluid, which, ſecured from the 
preſſure of the air in a tube, hermetically ſealed, might 
expand and contract ſolely by the heat and coldnels of 
the air about it. And becauſe moſt fluids are ſubject to 
freeze or thicken in great degrees of cold, it was foon 
conſidered that ſpirits of wine, a little tinged with co- 
chineal, would beſt anſwer the purpoſe, and accordingly 
thermometers were generally made therewith, and be- 
came of common uſe. 

Though the ſpirit of wine thermometers would do 
very well to ſhew the comparative heat of the air, yet 
this was far ſhort of the virtuoſo's views, who wanted 
to explore the various and valtly different degrees of 
heat in other bodies, as boiling water, boiling oils, 
melted metals, and even fire itſelf, and degrees of cold 
too, beyond what the ſpirit thermometer can ſhew. 
For ſpirit in a moderate degree of heat will burſt the 
tube; and in an intenſe degree of cold will freeze, as 
the French philoſaphers found, who went to meaſure a 
degree upon the turface of the earth under the north 
polar circle, It having been found by experiment, that 
linſeed oil required four times the degree of heat to make 
it boil as water did, it was quickly {bſtitured inſtead of 
ſpirits for philoſophic uſes. This Sir Iſaac Newton 
always uſed, and by it diſcovered the comparative degree 
of heat which makes water boil, which melts wax, 
which makes ſpirit of wine boil, and melts tin and lead; 
beyond which we do not find the oil thermameter has 
been applied ; for which reaſon, as alſo for its ſullying 
the tube, it has been leſs uſed of late. 

The mercurial thermameter, which will ſuſtain any 
degree of heat or cold, as far as an inſtrument of this 
kind can be expected to do, was invented by Mr. Faren- 
heit, of Amſterdam; and though ſeveral artificers made 
them as well as he, yet they ftill go by his name. 
Dr. Boerhaave uſed only this thermometer. As the 
mercury very freely and uniformly expands itſelf from 
hard froſt to the theat of ſummer, ſo one ſort of thoſe 
thermometers are contrived with a ſcale, to include thoſe 
extremes only, and the.beginning.of the diviſions, or o, 
is fixed to that altitude of the quickſilver, as is obſerved 
when water juſt begins to freeze, or ſnow to thaw ; 
for which reaſon that is called the freezing point in the 
ſcale. This thermometer is ſmall, ſhort, put in a neat 
frame, and carried in the pocket any where. 

But the grand thermometer of Farenheit is graduated 
after a different manner, as deſtined to a more critical 
and extenſive uſe, In this .the bulb, or large part at 
the bottom, is not ſpherical, as in common ones, but 
cylindrical ; that the heat may . penetrate and reach the 
inmoſt parts as ſoon as poſſible, ſo that the whole may 
Hence it is, that in the 
cylindric bulb the fluid will expand and riſe immediately, 
whereas in the ſpherical bulb it is ſeen firſt to fall, and 
then to riſe, by the hy o the fluid * 
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Sir Iſaac's ſeems to be the beſt fitted of any for a 
ſtandard weather thermometer; and even for any degree 
of heat which the various ſtates of the human body 
exhibit; and alſo for thoſe different degrees which vege- 
tation requires in the age hot-bed, &c. In all 
which caſes it is neceſſary there ſhould be one common, 
unerring, and univerſal meaſure, or ſtandard, which at 
all times, and at every place, will ſhew the ſame _ 
of heat, by the ſame expanſion of the fluid, accor ing 
to which the ſcale ſhould be made in every ſtandar 
thermometer, In order to this, the tube propoſed ſhould 
be very nicely weighed, when empty, and then the bulb, 
and about a tenth part of the length of the tube above 
it, is to be filled with quickſilver; then it is to be 
weighed again, and the exceſs of this, above the former 
weight, will give the weight of the quickfilver poured 
in; this will give the weight of the tooth part. Let 
a mark be made with a file upon the vube at the ſurface 
of the incloſed quickſilver. 

Then weigh out nine or ten parcels of quickſilver, 
each equal to a hundredth part of that firſt put into the 
tube, and having poured the ſeveral parcels in, one after 
another, upon the incloſed quickſilver, and marked the 
tube ſucceſſively at the ſurface of each parcel, you will 
have the tube divided into proper intervals, which, if 
the bore of the tube be every where the ſame, will be 
equal to each other; if not, they will be unequal; and 
each of theſe intervals is to be divided into ten others, 
increaſing or decreaſing as the intervals do. 

When this is done, the capacity of the tube is di- 
vided into thouſandth parts of that of the ball, and the 
contiguous part of the tube reaching up to the #rſt 
mark. The tube is now to be put into a frame, and by 
the fide of it is to be placed a ſcale, divided into thou- 
ſandth parts, exactly correſponding to thoſe on the tube; 
and writing 1000 over- againſt the firſt mark, you write 


1010 over-againſt the ſecond, 1020 againſt the third, 
and ſo on. 


The ſtandard thermometer-tube, and its ſcale, being 
thus conſtrued; is then to be filled with ſome proper 
fluid, as linſeed-oil, where great degrees of heat are not 


-propoſed ; and mercury is to be uſed when they are. 
When the fluid is poured in, it is to be adjuſted in ſuch 


a quantity, that it may ſtand juſt at the principal point, 
marked 1000, in water juſt freezing. And here great 
precaution is to be uſed ; for many trials muſt determine 
this point, to which the fluid — always riſe by flow 


degrees, and with an uniform motion. 


When this point is well ſecured, all the trouble is 
over, the ball, being then immerſed in boiling water, 
ſpirits, oils, melted metals, &c. in ſnow, freezing mix- 
tures, &c. the expanſions, by all the various degrees of 
heat and cold, will be ſhewn by the number againſt the 


bow to which the fluid rifes in the tube, in each caſe, 


theſe are to be wrote on the fide of the ſcale ; and, fince 
the ſame degree of heat will cauſe the ſame expanſion of 
the fame fluid at all times, it is evident, if thermometers 
were every where conſtructed in this manner, the ob- 
ſervations made by them in any part of the world may 
be compared together, which cannot otherwiſe be done; 
whence, this part of philoſophy would receive its final 
perfection. | 

By one of thoſe ſtandard thermometers, well made, 
many more might ſoon be conſtructed with any expand- 
ing fluid, without the trouble of graduating their tubes 
by equal quantities of quickſilver. For having filled the 
balls, and a convenient part of the tube, with the pro- 
poſed fluid, place them all together in a veſſel of cold 
water; and while it is warming as gently as poſſible, 


when the oil in the ſtandard- thermometer ſhall ariſe 


ſucceſſively at the ſeveral diviſions of its ſcale, at the 
ſame inſtant of time mark the new tubes at the ſeveral 
heights of their fluids, and form a ſcale for every tube 
that ſhall correſpond to theſe marks. Then, while the 
liquors ſubſide, by cooling gently, examine whether they 
nicely agree at the ſeveral marks. 

To determine the freezing point in all, they are to 
ſtand together in the water till it juſt begins to freeze : 


or, having all the other points duly, that may be deduced 


very exactly by the rule of proportion, 
A thermometer that ſhall vary very ſenſibly by every 


| there is an entire ceſſation of all the modes of thinking. 


THI 


ſmall variation of heat and cold, as thoſe of the atmo. 
ſphere, muſt have a large ball in proportion to the bore 
of the tube; and, that the heat or cold may ſooner pene. 
trate the innermoſt parts of the liquor, the ball ſhould 
not be ſpherical, but oblong and flatted like a French 
flaſk ; and the lengths of the tubes ſhould be propor- 
tioned to the degrees of heat they are intended +, 
diſcover. | 

Sir Iſaac Newton graduated his ſtandard-thermometer 
on both ſides. Thoſe on the right-hand meaſured the 
heat of the oil; as thoſe on the left, meaſured the bulk 
thereof: but fince the latter, as well as the forme; 
begins from a cypher at the freezing point, and is regu. 
larly continued upwards by the common diviſions 10, 
20, 30, 40, &c. it will equally ſerve both purpoſes, 
ſince the degree of heat will always be proportioned to 
the expanſion of the bulk of the fluid above or below 
the freezing point. | 

THERMOSCOPE, an inſtrument ſhewing the 
changes, happening in the air with reſpect to heat and 
cold, 
The word thermoſcope is generally uſed indifferently 
with that of thermometer, though there is ſome differ. 
ence in the literal import of the two; the firſt ſignifying 
an inſtrument that ſhews, or exhibits, the changes of 
heat, &c. to the eye; and the latter an inſtrument that 
meaſures thoſe changes; on which foundation the ther- 
mometer ſhould be a more accurate thermoſcope, &c, 

This difference the excellent Wolfius taking hold of, 
deſcribes all the thermometers in uſe as thermoſcopes ; 
ſhewing that none of them properly meaſures the heat, 
&c. none of them do more than indicate the ſame, 
Though their different heights, yeſterday and to-day, 
ſhew a difference of heat, yet, ſince they do not diſcover 
the ratio of yeſterday's heat to to-day's, they are not 
ſtrictly thermometers. 

THESIS, a general pofition which a perſon advances, 
and offers to maintain. | f 

In colleges it is frequent to have placards, containing 
a number of them, in theology, in medicine, in philo- 
ſophy, in law, &c. 

THESIUM, in botany,. a genus of plants, whoſe 
corolla is wanting; the flower conſiſts of a monophyl- 
lous, turbinated, coloured cup, which is perſiſtent, and 
divided at the edge into five ere, obtuſe, ſemi-lan- 
ceolated ſegments : the ſtamina conſiſts of five ſubulated 
filaments, inſerted in the baſe of the lacinæ of the cup, 
and topped with roundiſh antheræ: the piſtil is ſingle; 


and the ſeed, which is roundiſh and fingle, is contained 


in the bottom of the cup. | 

THIGH, Femur, in anatomy, that part of the body 
of men, quadrupeds, and birds, between the leg and 
the trunk. See the article FEMUR. 

THIMBLE, an inſtrument made of braſs, filver, 
iron, &c. put on the finger to thruſt a needle through 
any cloth, ſilk, &c. uſed by all ſeamſtreſſes, taylors, &c. 

. THINKING, a general name for any act or opera- 
tion of the mind. See the article Minp. a 

Chauvinus, with the Carteſians, will have thinking 
to conſiſt in a certain native inherent motion or agita- 
tion of the human mind, whereof itſelf is conſcious; 
for they conceive it to be no other than the very eſſence 
of the mind itſelf, or at leaſt its principal and eſſential 

operty. All the materials of thinking are, by Mr. 
2 derived from the two ſources af ſenſation and 
reflection. l 1 

The ſchool-philoſophers _— divide thinking into 
intellectual and volitive. Intelle 2 is 88 

rception, judgment, reaſoning, and method. Yor 
tive thinking, or veliddon, admits of infinite different 
modifications, or new determinations. * 

The doctrine of the Carteſians, who maintain that 
thinking is eſſential to the human ſoul, and that there 1 
no time when the ſoul does not think, is overturned bf 
Mr. Locke, who ſhews, that in fleep without dreaming, 


THIRD, in mufic, a concord reſulting from a mix- 
ture of two ſounds, containing an interval of two 


degrees. | . 
HISTLE, Carduus, a name common to divers 


plants, whoſe flowers are compoſed of ſeveral little, 
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longiſh leaves, ranged cloſe together into a ſort of head, 
and whoſe leaves are uſually ſquammoſe and prickly. 

Order*of the I HISTLE, or of St. AxDREW, a mili- 
tary order of knighthood in Scotland, the rife and inſti- 
tution whereof is variouſly related by different authors: 
Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, reports, that the night before 
the battle between Athelſtan king of Northumberland, 
and Hungus king of the Picts, a bright croſs, in form 
of that whereon St. Andrew, the tutelar ſaint of Scot- 
Iand, ſuffered martyrdom, appeared to Hungus, who, 
having gained the victory, ever after bore the figure of 
that croſs on his banners. Others aſſert, that Achaius 
king of Scotland firſt inſtituted this order, after having 
made the famous league offenſive and defenſive with 
Charlemagne king of France, But although the thiſtle 
had been acknowledged as the ſymbol of the kingdom of 
Scotland from the reign of Achaius, yet ſome refer the 
beginning of this order to the reign of Charles VII. of 
France, Others place the foundation of it as low as the 
ear 1500. 

The chief and principal enſign is a gold collar, com- 
poſed of thiſtles and ſprigs of rue, interlinked with 
amulets of gold, having pendant thereunto the image 
of St. Andrew with his croſs, and this motto, NEMO 
ME IMPUNE LACESSET, 

THLASPI, treacle muſtard, in botany, a genus of 
plants, producing cruciform flowers; the petals are 
oval, double the length of the cup, having narrow 
ungues : the ſtamina are fix filaments, two of which 
are ſhorter than the reſt, and topped with acuminated 
antherz : the fruit conſiſts of a compreſſed heart-ſhaped 

, with an emarginated border, containing two cells, 
which include ſeveral feeds affixed to a ſurture. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies belonging to this genus, 
among which is included the burſa paſtoris, or ſhepherd's 

uch. 

The wild thlaſpi, which grows naturally in ſeveral 
parts of England, is ſaid to promote urine, and to diſ- 
ſolve coagulated blood; and the ſeeds are an ingredient 
in the mithridate and Venice treacle. See SINAPIS, 

THLIPSIS, a compreſſion of the ſtomach from food, 
which is offenſive only by its quantity, and not endued 
with any - remarkable quality; or from a conflux of 
humours, void of acrimony, into the part. 

THOMAANS, THrHomteaAns, TromisTrs, or Chri- 
flians of St. THOMAs, a people of the Eaſt-Indies, 
who, according to tradition, received the goſpel from 
St. Thomas. , 

Upon the arrival of the Portugueſe at Calicut, in 
their firſt voyage to the Indies, they met with ancient 
Chriſtians, who pretended to be deſcended from thoſe 
converted by St. Thomas. 

St: THOMAS's Day, a feſtival of the Chriſtian 
church, obſerved on December 21, in commemoration 
of St. Thomas the Apoſtle, 

THOMISM, or THromaism, the doctrine of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and his followers the Thomiſts, 
chiefly with regard to predeſtination and grace, 

THOMISTS, a ſe& of ſchool-divines, who main- 
tain Thomiſm. | | 

THORACIC, Theracicus, a name given to two 
branches of the axillary artery, on account of their 
conveying the blood into ſome 2 of the thorax. 

The thoracic arteries are diſtinguiſhed into upper and 
lower. There are likewiſe thoracic veins, upper and 
under, deſtined for the conveyance of the blood from 
the thorax to the axillary vein. | 

Troracic Duct, or CHYLIiFERoOus Duc, a very 
ſlender canal, receiving the chyle from the chyliferous 
veſſels, and the lymph from the lymphatics, and carry- 
ing them to the thorax, and uſually through it to the 
ſubclavian vein, | 

The beginning of this duct is in the reſervoir or 
receptaculum chyli, which is ſituated in the left fide of 
the upper vertebra of the loins, under the aorta, and 
veſſels of the left kidney; the reſt of the duct has ſome 
reſemblance of a ſack or bag, and is larger and more 
Irregular in its figure, Its end is uſually in the ſub- 
clavian vein ; ſometimes in the jugular, In dogs, and 
many other animals, its progreſs is under the aorta ; but 
in the human body it aſcends along the right ſide of the 


" 


| 
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vertebra of the back, and paſſes between the aorta and 
the vena azygos, ſometimes with a ſimple trunk, ſome- 
times divided into two: its breadth, where divided, is 
about that of a wheat ſtraw. 

The beſt manner of demonſtrating it in animals, is to 
feed a dog well, and then to ſtrangle him; and as ſoon 
as the body is opened, to tie it up with a thread in the 
breaſt, juſt by the ſubclavian; by this means, the 
ciſtern, or receptacle of the chyle, and the chyliferous 
veſſels and lymphatics, are all expoſed evidently to view 
at once, 

In a human body, they may alſo be obſerved any time 
after death, by injecting, according to Salzman, wax, 
or any fluid, or indeed only by inflating the great lym- 
phatic veſſel, which runs by the left emulgent vein ; or, 
otherwiſe, if, according to Henninger, an injection, or 
barely an inflation, be made into a lacteal of the ſecond 
order, to be traced out in the middle of the meſentery; 
or, finally, if the pleura be carefully cut between the 
aorta and the vena azygos, the duct will uſually be 
eaſily found there. | 

It is compoſed of a fine, thin, and pellucid membrane, 
and within it there are valves, as in the lacteals and 
Iymphatics, which prevent the reflux of the chyle. 
There are more of theſe in the human body than in 
beaſts; and, finally, there is a ſemilunar valve, cloſing 
its extremity under the ſubclavian. 

The uſe of the thoracic duct is to carry the chyle to 
the blood, through the thorax, as it receives it from the 
receptacle, and with it the lymph from the lymphatics. 

THORANX, in anatomy, that large part of the body 
ſituated between the abdomen and the neck. 

The parts of the thorax are of two kinds, the con- 
tinent, or containing, and contained : the continent 
parts, or thoſe which form the cavity, are either com- 
mon or proper; the common continent parts of the tho- 
rax are the cuticula, the cutis and the pinguello, 

The continent parts proper or peculiar to the thorax, 
are theſe ; the breaſts, the pectoral muſcles, the inter- 
coſtals, the diaphragm, the pleura, and, finally, the 
bones; of theſe laſt there are twenty-four ribs, the 
ſternum, and twelve vertebræ. 

The contents of the cavity formed by theſe, or the 
parts contained in the thorax, are the mediaſtinum, the 
lungs, the heart and its pericardium, with the large 
veſſels ariſing from it, particularly the trunks of the 
aorta, and the pulmonary artery of the vena cava and 
pulmonary vein, the thoracic duct, and, finally, the 
greater part of the ceſophagus. 

The uſes of the parts of the thorax in general; are 
their ſerving to reſpiration and the circulation of the 
Yoon, in both ſexes; and, in women, to the producing 
milk, 8 

THORN-APPLE, in botany. See DaTuRA. 

THORNBACE, in ichthyology, the prickly raia, 
with tuberculoſe teeth, and a tranſverſe cartilage in the 
belly. p | | 

THOUGHT, or ſentiment, a general name for all 
the ideas conſequent on the operations of the mind, and 
even for the operations themſelves. 

THRASHING, or THrEsHiING, Flagellatio, in agri- 
culture, the art of beating the corn out of the ears, 

THRAVE, or TRHREAVE of Corn, twenty-four 
ſheaves, or four ſhocks of ſix ſheaves to the ſhock ; 
though, in ſome countries, they only reckon twelve 
ſhocks to the thrave. 

THREE, Rule of. See the article RULE. 

i THRENODY, Threnodia, a mournful or funeral 
ong. 

THRIFT, ſtatice, in botany. ' See STATICE. 

THROAT, the anterior part of an animal, between 
the head and the ſhoulders, wherein is the gullet. 

THROAT, in architecture, fortification, &c. See the 
article GORGE, | 

THRONE, a royal ſeat, or chair of ſtate, enriched 
with ornaments of architecture and ſculpture, made of 
ſome precious matter, raiſed on one or more ſteps, and 
covered with a kind of canopy. Such are the thrones in 
the rooms of audience of kings, and other ſovereigns. 

THROWSTER, one who prepares raw filk for the 
weavers, by cleanſing and twiſting it, 

THRUSH, 
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thereon, and at the ſame time a furious hail, mixed with 


THU 


THRUSH, in ernithology, two ſpecies of turdus, 
the one called the common thruſh, and the other the 


mifſel-thruſh. 5 | 
The common thruſh is the turdus with à white line 
over the eyes. This is ſmalter than the field-fare : the 


head is ſmall and flatted ; the y are bright, their iris | 
e 


ak about half an inch 
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The diſtance the thunder is from us, may nearly be 
eſtimated by the interval of time between our ſeeing the 
lightning, and hearing the thunder ; for as the motion of 
light is bo very quick, that the time it takes up in coming 
to us from the cloud, is not perceptible ; and as that of 
a ſound is about a thouſand feet in a ſecond ; allowing a 
thouſand feet for every ſecond that paſſes between our 
ſeeing the one, and hearing the other, we have the 
diſtance of the cloud, pretty nearly, from whence the 
thunder comes. aid obs 

- THUNDERING Ltcton, Legio Fulminans, was a 
legion in the Roman army, conkfling of Chriſtian ſol- 


diers, who in the expedition of the emperor Marcus 


urelius againſt the Sarmatz, Quadi, and Marcomanni, 
ſaved the whole army then ready to periſh of thirſt, by 
procuring, with their prayers, a very plentiful ſhower 


lightning and thunderbolts, on the enemy. | 
This is the account commonly given by ecclefiaſtical 
hiſtorians, and the whole hiſtory is engraven in baſs- 
relievos on the Antonine column. And hence aroſe the 
denomination of thunderers, though ſome ſay, that the 


legion thoſe, Chriſtians were of, was called the thunder - 


mg before. 


URSDAY, the fifth day of the Chriſtian week, | 


but the ſixth day of that of the Jews. 
Holy THuRsDAY, the fame with aſcenſion-day. See 


the article ASCENSION, 3 
Maunday-TrurRsDAy. See the article MaunDav- 


THURSDAY. 


THUJA, the Arbor Vitæ, in botany ; this tree is ever- | 
n, and has a ſtrong woody trunk, which riſes to the 
eight of forty feet or more; the bark, while young, is 


ſmooth, and of a dark brown colour; but as the tree 
advances in growth, the bark becomes cracked and leſs 
fmooth ; the branches are produced irregularly on every 
fide, ſtanding almoſt horizontal; and the young flender 
ſhoots frequently hang downward ; the principal branches 
ſtand but thin, and the young branches, which are flat 
are moſtly furniſhed with leaves; theſe are ſmall, and lay 
over each other in an imbricated manner. The flowers 
are produced from the ſides of the young branches, and 
are male and female; the male flowers grow in oblong 
katkins, they have no petals, but contain in each four 
ſtamina which are ſcarce viſible ; the female flowers are 
collected into a common and almoſt oval cone, which is 
formed of a number of ſcales, two flowets ſtanding op- 
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poſite in each ſcale. The fruit is an ovato-oblong ob- 
tuſe cone, opening longitudinally, having obtuſe ſmooth 


THY 


ſcales, oc ntaining one or two oblong ſeeds, having , 
membran:ceous wing. 7 
This kind is a native of Canada, Siberia, and other 
northern countries; it flowers early in the ſpring, ang 
the ſeeds ripen in September, 

Another fort, which grows naturally in the northerg 
parts of China where it riſes to a conſiderable height 
hath its branches growing more cloſe and compact to. 
ether than thoſe of the common fort, and is better 
urniſhed with leaves, which are brighter and have 3 
more elegant appearance, and is therefore held in greater 
eſteem with us than the former. The leaves of theſe 
plants have a rank oily ſmell when bruiſed, particularly 
the firſt mentioned; they are propagated by ſeeds, layers 
or cuttings: if from ſeeds, ge produce the beſt 
plants) they ſhould be ſown foon after they are ripe 
which is in the ſpring ; if from layers or cuttings, Sep- 
tember is the beſt time, and the ſucceeding autumn they 
will be fit for tranſplanting into the nurſery, where they 
may remain, till of a proper ſize for planting where they 
are intended to remain for good. T 

THYMBRA, mountain hyſſop, in botany, a genus 
of plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and ringent; 
the tube is almoſt cylindric, the upper lip is concave, 
and divided into two obtuſe ſegments ; the lower. lip is 
trifid, equal, and plane; the ſtamina are four in number, 
two of which are ſhorter than the reſt ; the germen is 
quadrifid, and afterwards becomes four ſeeds, which ripen 
in the cup. The flowers of this genus are produced on 
the ſtalks in whorled ſpikes, they are of a purple colour, 
and the leaves, which are pointed, have an aromatic odour 
and flavour when bruiſed. 

THYMUS, the thyme plant, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower cup of which is labiated and perſiſtent, 
the upper-lip is broad, plane, erect, and tridentated, and 
the under one ends in two briſtles which are of an equal 
length. The corolla is monopetalous and ringent ; the 
tube is the length of the cup; the faux, or chaps, are 
ſmall ; the upper-lip is ſhort, plane, erect, obtuſe, and 
emarginated ; the lower-lip is long, patent, broad, trifid, 
and obtuſe, the middle lacinia being broadeſt ; the 
ſtamina are four incurved filaments, two being longer 
than the others, and the anther are ſmall ; there is no 
pericarpium, but the cup, whoſe neck is narrowed, con- 
tains four ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. This genus includes the 
acinos of Dillenius, and the ſerpyllum of 'Tournetort, or 
mother of thyme. | 

There are ſeveral ſorts of thyme, as the broad-leaved 
thyme, narrow-leaved thyme, variegated thyme, orange 
and lemon thyme, ſo called, &c. ey are all eaſily 
propagated, by ſowing their ſeeds or parting their roots, 
which may be done either in the ſpring or autumn; a 
dry foil is beſt for theſe plants, as their virtues are ſtronget 
than if growing in moiſt wet lands, and likewiſe they are 


not ſo apt to be deſtroyed in ſevere winters. 


All ſpecies of thyme are carminative, attenuant, and 
diuretic. The common thyme, though generally uſed 
in our tables, is not without its medicinal virtues, equal 
ro thoſe of any of the reſt; but the more agreeable flavour 
of the lemon thyme has made it be generally received in 
its place. The common thyme is an excellent nervous 
medicine; it makes an agreeable kind of tea, in the com- 
mon way of tea- making; and a courſe of this alone, has 
cured many habitual nervous complaints, which have 
foiled the more common medicines. That common and 
troubleſome diſeaſe, the night-mare, is more «certainly 
cured by a courſe of this infuſion, than, perhaps, of any 
other medicine. | : 
Tnymvs, in anatomy, a gland, which in infants 13 
very remarkable: it is ſituated in the upper part of the 
thorax, immediately under the ſternum, and lies upon 
the pericardium, and on the trunk of the aorta, and 
of the vena cava. It extends itſelf from the pericardium, 
along the trunk of the aorta, to the beginning of the 
| carotids, ſometimes ſo far as to the thyroide-gland ; its 
figure is irregular and uncertain ; its colour in infants 8 
a pale red, in adults it is of a duſkier hue: it is much 
larger in infants newly born, than in ſubjects at any more 
advanced' period. Its length is there no leſs than three 


— 


fingers breadth, and its diameter two, its thiekneſs 15 
about half a finger: it gradually decreaſes from this * 
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s the child grows up; in adults it is very ſmall, and in 
od people it entirely diſappears. Its ſubſtance is glan- 
dulous and conglomerate, and it is ſurrounded by a mem- 
brane. It has blood-veſlcls ſometimes from the ſub- 
clivians, ſometimes from the mammary, and ſometimes 
from the mediaftine ones; and in ſome ſubjects from the 
carotids and jugulars. Its lymphatics ſometimes run to 
the thoracic duct, ſometimes to the ſubclavian veins; and 
they have in general no valves, 

The nerves of the _ are from the par vagum, or 
from the intercoſtals. here is ſometimes a milky juice 
fund in this gland, in new-born ſubjects. It has no 
excretory duct hitherto diſcovered, and its uſe is 
therefore not certainly known : poſſibly, atcording to 
Ueiſter, it ſerves to ſecrete lymph, which it diſcharges 
into the thoracic duct, for the dilution of the blood and 
of the chyle, as the glands of the meſentery, and of the 
pancreas do, in regard to the chyle. On this ſuppoſition 
its uſe is much greater in the foetus, than at any time 
after the birth, becauſe the want of reſpiration i that 
fate may well be ſuppoſed to ſubje& the blood to be 
thicker, and to need more dilution than afterwards ; no- 
thing tends to attenuate blood ſo much as reſpiration, 
Bellinoer is of opinion, that it prepares a nutritious fluid 
for the foetus while in the uterus, and conveys it by par- 
ticular ducts to its mouth: but it is to be obſerved, that 
neither Bellinger himſelf, nor any body ſince, has ever 
been able to find out theſe ducts. 

THYROARYT ANO!DES, in anatomy, a muſcle 
of the larynx, which, ariſing and terminating in it, ſerves, 
together with the arytenoides, to conſtringe it. Theſe 
two muſcles mutually interſe& one another, and ftraiten 
the glottis; ſometimes there is but one muſcle; and 
ſometimes it is different from that deſcribed here, 

THYROIDE GrLAnD, in anatomy, is of a very ſin- 
ovlar figure, reſembling that of the new moon, It ad- 
heres by its middle part, which 1s called by authors its 
ithmus, to the upper ring of the trachea, and its points 
or horns are turned upwards. It adheres on each part to 
the larynx and cefophagus. 

THYROIDE CARTILAGE, one of the five cartilages 
that principally compoſe the larynx. 

THYROS'FAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, the name 
of a muſcle of the uvula, which, ariſing from the lateral 
part of the thyroide cartilage, and aſcending towards the 
uva, becomes larger, and is inſerted in manner of an arch, 
in the ſide of the velum palatinum. 

THYRSUS, in antiquity, the ſceptre which the 
poets put into the hand of Bacchus, and wherewith they 
furniſhed the Menades in their Bacchanalia. 

The thyrſus was originally a lance or ſpear, wrapped 
up in vine-leaves, wherewith Bacchus is ſaid to have 
armed himſelf and his ſoldiers in the Indian wars, to 
amuſe and deceive the unpractiſed Indians, and make 
them expect no hoſtilities, 

TIARELLA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
fower confiſts of five oblong petals, which are inſerted 
in the cup: the ſtamina are ten lender. filaments, 
longer than the corolla, and topped with roundiſh an- 
tere: the germen is bifid and ends in two ſtyles: the 
fruit is an oblong, unilocular, and bivalvular capſule, 
containing a number of ovate ſhining ſeeds. 

TIBIA, in anatomy, is the inner and bigger bone of 
the leg, called alſo focile majus : it is is hard and firm, 
with a cavity in its middle: it is almoſt triangular ; its 
fore and ſharp edge is called the ſhin. 

TIBIALIS, or Tigiæus, in anatomy, the name of 
wo muſcles of the foot, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets an- 
ucus and poſticus. | 
be tibialis anticus, one of the flexor muſcles, has 
origin from the ſuperior and extenſor ſurface of the 
dia, and is terminated at the internal os cuneiforme, 
and the interior part of the internal metatarſal bone. 

The tibialis poſticus, or abductor muſcle of the foot, 
its origin in the upper part of the interoſſeous liga- 
nent, and its termination in the os naviculare. 

TIDES, two periodical motions of the waters of the 
ba, called the flux and reflux, or the flow and ebb. 


moon, but chiefly of the latter; the waters of the im- 


dense ocean, forgetful, as it were, of their natural 
Vol. II. Ne 93. : 


The cauſe of the tides is the attraction of the ſun and 


| 
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quietus, move and roll in tides; obſequious to the ſtrong 
attractive power of the moon, and weaker influence of 
the ſun. | | 

Dr. Halley hath made the following abſtract of tHe 
theory of tides from Sir Iſaac Newton. The principle 
upon which this author proceeds to explain moſt of the 
great and ſurpriſing appearances of nature, is no other 
than that of gravity ; whereby, in the earth, all bodies 
have a tendency towards the center, as is moſt evident 
and from undoubted arguments it is proved, that there 
is ſuch a gravitation towards the center of the ſun, moon, 
and all the planets. 

From this principle, as a neceſſary conſequencey fol- 
lows the ſpherical figure of the earth and ſea, and of all 
other celeſtial bodies: and, though the tenacity and firm- 
neſs of the ſolid parts ſupport the inequalities ot the land 
above the level, yet the fAluids preſſing equally and eaſily, 
yielding to each other; ſoon reſtore the equilibrium, if 
diſturbed, and maintain the exact figure of the globe. 

Now the force 6f the deſcent of bodies towards the 
center is not in all places alike, but is till leſs and leſs, 
as the diſtance from the center increaſes ; and Sir Iſaac 
has demonſtrated, that this force decreaſes as the ſquare 
of the diſtance increaſes ; that is; the weight of bodies, 
and the force of their fall is leſs, in parts more removed 
from the center, in proportion of the ſquares of the 
diſtance. 

As for example: A ton weight on the ſurface of the 
earth, if it were raiſcd to the height of 4000 miles, 
which is ſuppoſed the ſemi-diameter of the earth, would 
weigh but a quarter of a ton, or 500 pounds weight. 

If to 1200 miles, or 3 ſemi-diameters from the ſur- 
face, (that is, four from the center) it would weigh but 
1-16th part of the weight on the ſurface, or a hundred 
and a quarter; fo that it would be as eaſy for the ſtrength 
of a man at that height to carry a ton weight, as here, 
on the ſurface, to carry a hundred and a quarter, 

And, in the ſame proportion, do the velocities of the 
fall of bodies decreaſe : for whereas, on the ſurface of 
the earth, all things fall 16 feet in a ſecond, at one ſemi- 
diameter above, this fall is but 4 feet; and at 3 ſemi- 
diameters, or four from the center, it is but 1-16th of 
the fall at the ſurface, or but 2 foot in a ſecond ; and, 
at greater diſtances, both weight and fall become very 
little, but yet, at all given diſtances, is till ſomething, 
though the effect becomes inſenſible. 

At the diſtance of the moon (which ſuppoſe to be 60 


| ſemi-diametets of the earth) 3500 pounds weigh but 


1 pound, and the fall of bodies is but +42; of a foot in 
a ſecond, or 16 feet in a minute; that is, that a body ſo 
far off deſcends in a minute, no more than the ſame at 
the furface of the earth would do in a ſecond of time. 

And, as we faid before, the ſame force decreaſing after 
the ſame manner, is evidently found in the ſun, moong 
and all the planets; but more eſpecially in the ſun, 
whoſe force is prodigious, becoming ſenſible even at the 
immenſe diſtance of Saturn. This gives room to ſuſpect, 
that the force of gravity is, in the celeſtial globes, pro- 
portional to the quantity of matter in each of them: and 
the ſun being, at leaſt, 10000 times (for inſtance, though 
he is far bigger) as big as the earth, its gravitation, or 
attracting force, is found to be, at leaſt, xo0000 times as 
much as that of the earth, acting on bodies at the ſame 
diſtances. | 

Whence, alſo, all the ſurprifing phænomena of the 
flux and reflux of the ſea, he ſhews, in like manner, 
to proceed from the ſame principles. 

If the earth were alone, that is to ſay, not affected b 
the actions of the ſun and moon, it is not to be doubted, 
but the ocean, being equally preſſed by the force of gravity 
towards the center, would continue in a perfect ſtagna- 
tion; always at the ſame height, without ever ebbing or 
flowing; but it being by him demonſtrated, that the ſun 


and moon have a like principle of gravitation towards 


their centers, and that the earth is within the activity of 
their attractions, it will plainly follow, that the equality 
of the preſſure of gravity towards the center will thereby 
be diſturbed, And though the ſmallneſs of theſe forces, 


in reſpe& to the gravitation towards the earth's center, 
renders them altogether imperceptible by any experiments 
we can deviſe, yet the * 8 fluid, and yielding — 
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the leaſt force, by its riſing ſhews where it is leaſt preſſed, 
and where it is moſt prefled, by its ſinking. 

Now, if we ſuppoſe the force of the moon's attraction 
to decreaſe, as the ſquare of the diſtance from its center 
increaſes (as in the earth, and other celeſtial bodies) we 
ſhall find, that where the moon is perpendicularly either 
above or below the horizon, either in the zenith or nadir, 
there the force of gravity is moſt of all diminiſhed, and, 
conſequently, that there the ocean muſt neceſlarily ſwell, 
by the coming in of the water from thoſe parts where 
the preſſure is greateſt, viz. in thoſe places where the 
moon is near the horizon, But, that this may be un- 
derſtood, let M (Plate LXXXIII, fig. 8.) repreſent the 
moon, E the earth, C its center, EZ the place where the 
moon 1s in the zenith, N where the nadir. | 

Now by this hypotheſis it is evident, that the water in 
Z, being nearer, is more attracted by the moon, than the 
center of the carth C, and that, again, more than the 
water in N; therefore, the water in Z has a tendency 
towards the moon, contrary to that of gravity, being 
equal to the exceſs of the gravitation of Z, above that 
in C. And, in the other caſe, the water in N, tending 
leſs towards the moon than the center C, will be les 
preſſed, by as much as is the difference of the gravita- 
tions towards the moon in C and in N. 

This being rightly underſtood, it follows plainly, that 
the ſea, which otherwiſe ſhould be ſpherical upon the 
preſſure of the moon, muſt form itſelf into a ſpheroidal 
or oval figure, whoſe longeſt diameter is where the moon 
is bows | and ſhorteſt where ſhe is in the horizon ; and 
that the moon ſhifting her poſition, as ſhe turns round 
the earth once a day, this oval of water ſhifts with her, 
occaſioning, thereby, the two floods and ebbs obſervable 
in each 25 hours. 

And this may ſuffice as to the general cauſe of the 
tides ; it remains now to ſhew. how naturally this motion 


accounts for all the particulars that have been obſerved | 


about them; ſo that there can be no room left to doubt 
but that this is the true cauſe thereof. 

The ſpring tides upon the new and full moons, and 
the neap tides on the others, are occaſioned by the at- 
tractive force of the ſun, in the new and full conſpiring 
with the attraction of the moon, and producing a tide 
by their united forces; whereas in the quarters the ſun 
raiſes the water, when the moon depreſſes it, and on the 
contrary ; ſo as the tides are made only by the difference 
of their attraction. 

That the force of the ſun is no greater in this caſe, 
proceeds from the very ſmall proportion the femi-diameter 
of the earth bears to the vaſt diſtance of the ſun... 

It is alſo obſerved that czteris paribus, the equinoctial 
ſpring tides in March and September, or near them, are 


the higheſt, and the neap tides the loweſt; which pro- 


ceeds from the greater agitation of the waters, when the 
fluid ſpheroid revolves about a great circle of the earth, 
than when it turns about in a lefler circle; it being plain, 
that if the moon were conſtituted in the pole, and there 
ſtood, the ſpheroid would have a fixed poſition, and it 
would always be high water under the poles, and low 
water every where under the equinoctial: and, therefore, 
the nearer the moon approaches the poles, the leſs is the 
agitation of the ocean; which is, of all, the greateſt, 
when the moon is in the equinoctial, or fartheſt diſtant 
from the poles. | 

Whence the ſun and moon, being either conjoined o 
oppoſite, in the equinoctial, produce the greateſt ſpring 
and neap tides, being produced by the tropical moon in 
the quarters, are always the leaſt tides; whereas, in 
June and December, the ſpring tides are made by the 
the tropical ſun and moon, and, therefore, leſs vigorous, 
&c. the neap tides by the equinoctial moon, and there- 
fore are the ſtronger. 

Hence it happens, that the difference between the 
ſpring and neap tides is much leſs conſiderable than in 
March and September. | 

And the reaſon why the higheſt ſpring tides are found 
to be rather before the vernal, and after the autumnal 
equinox, viz, in February and October, than preciſely 
upon them, is, becauſe the ſun is nearer the earth, in 
the winter moons, and ſo comes to have a greater effect 
in producing the tides, 


1 


2 4 i 


Hitherto we have conſidered ſuch affections of the 
tides as are univerſal, without —_— particular caſe; . 


what follows from the differing latitu 
be eaſily underſtood, | 

Let APC (Plate LXXXIII. fg. 7.) be the earth 
covered over with very deep waters, C its center, PP it, 
poles, AE the equinoctial, F/ the parallel of latitude of 
a place, Dd another parallel at equal diſtance on th. 
other ſide of the equinoctial, H/ the two points when the 
moon is vertical; and let K K be the great circle wherein 
the moon appears horizontal. 

It is evident, that a ſpheroid defcribed on H H and K K 
ſhall nearly repreſent the figure of the ſea; and C 
CD, CF, Cd, ſhall be the heights of the ſea in ile 
owe Fn, Fa, in all which it is high water : and ſeeing 
that in twelve hours time, by the diurnal rotation of the 
earth, the point F is transferred to 7, and 4 to D; the 
height of the ſea CF will be that of high water, when 
the moon is preſent ; and C that of the other high water, 
when me moon is under the earth; which, in the cate of 
this fizure, is leſs than the former C F, 

And in the oppoſite parallel D a, the contrary happens: 
the riſing of the water being always alternately greater 
and leſs in each place, when it is produced by the moon's 
declining ſenſibly from the equinoctial, that being the 
greateſt of the two high waters in each diurnal reyoly. 
tion of the moon, wherein ſhe approaches either to the 
Zenith or nadir of the place. Whence it is that the 
moon, in the northern ſigns, in this part of the world, 
makes the greateſt tides above the earth, and in the ſou. 
thern ſigns when under the earth; the effect bein 
always the greateſt, when the moon is fartheſt from the 
horizon, either above or below it. 

And this alternate increaſe and decreaſe of the tides 
has been obſerved to hold true on the coaſt of England, 
at Briſtol by Capt. Sturmy, and at Plymouth by 
Mr. Colepreſs. 

But the motions hitherto mentioned are ſomewhat al- 
tered by the libration of the water ; whereby, though the 
action of the luminaries ſhould ceaſe, the flux and reflux 
of the ſea would, for ſome time continue: this conſer- 
vation of the impreſſed motion diſtinguiſhes the difference 
that otherwiſe would be between two conſequent tides, 
and is the reaſon why the higheſt ſpring tides are not pre- 
ciſely on the full and new moons, nor the neaps on the 
quarters; but, generally, they are the third tides after 
them, and ſometimes later. 

All theſe things would regularly come to paſs, if the 
whole earth were covered with ſea very deep; but by 
reaſon of the ſhoalneſs of ſome places, and the narrow- 
neſs of the ſtreights, by which the tides are, in many 
places, propagated, there ariſes a great diverſity in the 
effect, not A, accounted for, without an exact know- 
ledge of all the circumſtances of the places ; as of the po- 
ſition, of the land, and the breadth and depth of the 
chagggk by which the tide flows: for a very flow and 
ate. motion of the whole body of the water, 
where it 18 (for example) two miles deep, will ſuffice to 
raiſe its ſurface ten or twelve feet in a tide's time; 
whereas if the ſame quantity of water were to be con- 
veyed upon a channel of forty fathom deep, it would1c- 
quire a very great ſtream to effect it, in ſo large inlets a8 
are the channel of England and the German ocean, 
whence the tide is found to ſet ſtrongeſt in thoſe places 
where the ſea grows narroweſt, the ſame quantity i 
water going through a ſmaller paſſage. This is moſt 
evident in the ſtreights between Portland and Cape |: 
Hague in Normandy, where the tide runs like a fluice; 
and would be yet more between Dover and Calais, if ths 
tide coming about the iſland from the north dic not checs 
it. And this force being once impreſſed upon the wate!, 
continues to carry it about the Jevel of the ordinar 
height in the ocean, particularly where the water me» 
a direct obſtacle, as it is in St. Maloes ; and where t 
enters into a long channel, which, running far into d 
land, grows very ſtreight at its extremity, as it is in Us 
Severn ſea at Cheapſtow and Briſtol. | 
The ſhoalneſs of the ſea, and the intercurrent cont- 
nents, are the reaſon that in the open ocean the time d 
high water is not at the moon's appulſe to the meridian, 
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ne welt coaſt of Europe and Africa, from Ireland to the 

Cape of Good Hope: in all which a ſouth-weſt moon 

makes high water, and the ſame 1s reported to be on the 
welt of America. bs i 

TipE-Maiters, or Tide Men, certain officers belong- 
ing to the cuſtom-houſe, appointed to watch or attend on 
ſhips coming from abroad, to ſee that nothing be landed 
till che cuſtom be paid, 997 

TIERCE, or Trick, a meaſure of liquid things, 
wine, oil, & c. containing forty-two gallons, the third 

a pipe. 
7 IRE b, Tierce, in heraldry, denotes the ſhield to 
be divided by any of the partition lines, party, coupy, 
tr2nchy, or tailly, into three equal parts of different 
colours or metals. 

TIGE, in architecture, a French term for the ſhaft 
or fuſt of a column, comprehended between the aftragal 
and the capital. l ; 

TIGER, or TYyGER, Tigris, in zoology, an animal 
belonging to the felis-kind, with an elongated tail, and 
yariegated ſpots. |; . 

TILIA, the lime, or linden-tree, in botany, a genus 
whoſe flower conſiſts of five oblong blunt petals, cre- 
nated at the points; the filaments are aw]-ſhaped, nu- 
merous, the length of the corolla, and topped with 
fiogle anther ; the germen is roundifh, the ſtyle lender 
and the length of the ſtamina, and the ſtigma is penta- 
gonally obtuſe; the fruit is a globoſe coriaceous capſule, 
having five cells, and opens at the baſe with five valves, 
each cell containing a roundiſh ſeed, 

The common lime- tree has a deep ſpreading root, 
that ſends forth a very large trunk, which produces fo 
many branches as to render it very proper for ſhady 
walks; it is covered with a {mooth bark, which is yel- 
lowiſh or whitiſh within, and is ſo tough and flexible, 
that, in ſome places, where better materials are ſcarce, 
they make cords or cables therewith: the leaves are 
broad, roundiſh, and terminate in a point; their edges 
are dentated, and their upper ſurface is generally covered 
with a honey dew, and the flowers grow in bunches. 

This tree is of a very long duration, and often, of a 
large magnitude; it naturally grows in a pyramidical 
form, and has a beautiful appearance; though, of late 
years, it has not been held ſo much in eſteem as for- 
merly, becauſe it is late in the ſpring before the leaves 
come out, and is the firſt which ſheds them, particu- 
larly when planted in a dry ſoil; the leaves frequently 
decay in July, and are continually falling off, making a 
litter all the remaining part of the ſummer, 

Beſides this ſort, there are the ſmall-leaved lime-tree, 
the red-twigged lime-tree, the Carolina lime-tree, and 
the American black lime-tree ; the three firſt forts are 
common in England, and are cultivated in moſt nur- 
ſeries; but the Carolina and American are not yet very 
common. 

They are all eaſily propagated by layers, which in one 
year will take good root, and then may be taken off and 
planted in the nurſery, at about four feet diſtance row 
from row, and two feet aſunder in the rows, The time 
to lay them is in September, and autumn is the beſt 
ſeaſon for planting, though in moiſt lands the ſpring is 
as well, | 

The timber of the lime is uſed by carvers, it being a 
ſoft light wood; alſo by architects, for framing the 
models of their buildings: it is likewiſe uſed by turners 
tor making light bowls, diſhes, &c, | 

TILLER, or TiLLAR, in huſbandry, a little young 
tree left to grow till it be fellable. 

TiL.LER of a Chip, is a ftrong piece of wood faſtened 
in the head of the rudder, and in ſmall ſhips and boats 
is called the helm. In men of war, and other large 
i2ips, the tiller is faſtened to the rudder in the gun- 
room, and to the other end there are ropes faſtened, 
which paſs upwards to the quarter-deck, where the ſhip 
is ſteered by a wheel, 

TILLING, tillage, in gardening and agriculture, a 
moving or ſtirring of the ground with the plough or 
lpade ; which, being performed on the ſurface, enters to 
2 certain depth, and makes the lower and upper parts 
change places; by which means the goodneſs of the 
carth is kept from being ſpent in feeding ill plants. 


— 
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The rule, as to gardening in general, is, that hot and 
| dry earth ſhould be tilled in ſummer, either a little be- 

fore, or while it rains, or ſoon after; and that neither 
too often nor too deep: in hot weather it is not to be 


performed, unleſs watered ſoon after; but for moiſt, 


ſtrong, and cold earth, it muſt never be tilled in time of 
rain, but, rather, in the greateſt heats. As to arable 
lands, that which is clayey, Riff, cold, and moiſt, is 
generally thrice tilled in ſpring, ſummer, and at ſeed- 
ume, for wheat, and four times for barley. 

Thele repeated ploughings, or fallowings, are very 
advantageous to the ſoil, both as they deſtroy weeds, 
and as the ground is hereby laid in ridges, which pre- 
vents its being over-drenched in wet ſeaſons, ſaves it 
much from blights and bad weather, and makes the 
land lighter and fitter for the ſeed to take root in, and to 
imbibe the nitrous dews and influences of the air, &c. 

 TIMAR, a tract or portion of land which the Grand 
Signior grants to a perſon on condition of ſerving him 
in war on horſeback. 
| TIMARIOTS, thoſe who enjoy lands on the foot- 
ing and tenure of timars. 

TIMBER, includes all kinds of felled and ſeaſoned 
woods uſed in the ſeveral parts of building, as carpentry, 
Joinery, turnery, &c. 

The kinds of timber are numerous; we ſhall onl 
2 ſome of the moſt uſual from Evelyn's Sylva, 
16, . 

1. Oak, the uſes whereof need no enumerating: to 
enduce all ſeaſons and weathers, there is no w like 
it; hence its uſe in building ſhips, in poſts, rails, &c. 
For water-works it is ſecond to none, and where it lies 
expoſed both to air and water, there is none equal to it. 
2. Elm. This felled between November and February 
is all ſpine or heart, and no ſap, and is of ſingular uſe 
in places where it is always wet or dry; its being tough 
makes it uſeful to wheel-wrights, mill-wrights, &c. 
and its not being liable to bteak and fly in chips, makes 
it fit for dreſſers and planks to chop on. | | 

3- Beech, Its chief uſe is in turnery, joinery, and 
upholſtery, and the like; as being of a white, fine grain, 
and not apt to bend or ſlit, Of Late it is uſed for build. 
ing timber; and if it lie conſtantly wet, is judged to 
outlaſt oak. 

4. Aſh. Its uſe is almoſt univerſal; it is good for 
building where it may lie dry, It ſerves the carpenter, 
cooper, turner, plough-wright, wheel-wright, gafdener ; 
and at fea for oars, handſpikes, and many other uſes. 

5. Fir, commonly known by the name of deal, is of 
late much uſed in building, eſpecially within doors, for 
ſtairs, floors, wainſcot, and molt works of ornament. 

6. Walnut-tree is of univerſal uſe, unleſs for the 
outſides of buildings; very fit for the joiners uſe, bein 
of a more curious brown colour than beach, and leſs 
ſubject to worms. 

7. Cheſnut-tree, next to oak, is the timber moſt 
ſought for by joiners and carpenters; it is very laſting. 

8. Service- tree, uſed in joinery, as being of a deli- 
cate grain, and fit for curioſities: it alſo yields beams of 
conſiderable bigneſs for building. 

9. Poplar, abel: this and +. differing very little 
in their nature, are of late much uſed inſtead of fir; 
they look as well, and are more tough and hard. 

10. Alder, much uſed for ſewers, or pipes, to convey 
water; when always wet, it grows hard like a ſtone, 
but ſoon rots, if it is alternately wet and dry. 

TIMBRE, or Timm, in heraldry, denotes the 
creſt of an armory, or whatever is placed a-top of the 
eicutcheon, to diſtinguiſh the degree of nobility, either 
eccleſiaſtical or ſecular, 

TIME, a ſucceſſion of phznomena in the univerſe ; 
or a mode of duration, marked by certain periods or 
meaſures, chiefly by the motion and revolution of the ſun. 

The idea of time, in the general, Mr. Locke ob- 
ſerves, we acquire by conſidering any part of infinite 
duration as ſet out by periodical meaſures: the idea of 
any particular time or length of duration, as a day, an 
hour, &c. we acquire, firſt, by obſerving certain appear- 
ances at regular, and, ſeemingly, at equidiſtant periods. 


— — 


Now by being able to repeat thoſe lengths or meaſures 


of time, as often as we will, we can imagine duration, 
where 
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where nothing really endures or exiſts; and thus we 
imagine to-morrow, next year; &c. 

Sie of the latter ſchool philoſophers define time to 
be the duration of a thing, whbſe exiſtence is neither 
without beginning nor end: by which, time is diſtin- 
guiſhed from eternity. | 

Abſolute TIME, is time conſidered in itſelf, and with- 
but any relation to bodies, or their motions, This 
flows equally, i. e. never proceeds faſter or ſlower, but 
glides on in a conſtant, equable tenor. 

Relative, or apparent T1ME, is the ſenſible meaſure of 
any duration by means of motion. For ſince that 
equable flux of time does not affect our ſenſes, nor is 
any way immediately cognizable thereby, there is a 
neceſſity for calling in the help of ſome nearly equable 
motion. to a ſenſible meaſure, whereby we may deter- 
mine its quantity, by the correſpondency of the parts of 
this with thoſe of that. 

Hence, as we judge thoſe times to be equal which 
paſs, while a moving body, proceeding with an equable 
velocity, paſſes over equal ſpaces; ſo we judge thoſe 
times to be.equal, which flow while the ſun, moon, and 
other luminaries, perform their revolutions, which, to 
our ſenſes, are equal. 

But ſince the flux of time cannot be accelerated, nor 
retarded, whereas all bodies move ſometimes faſter and 
ſometimes ſlower, and there is, perhaps, no perſectly 

uable motion in all nature; it appears hence to fol- 
low, that abſolute time ſhould be ſomething truly and 
really diſtin from motion, For let us ſuppoſe the 
heavens and flars to have remained without motion from 
the very creation : does it hence follow, that the courſe 
of time would have been at a ftand? Or, rather, would 
not the duration of that quieſcent ſtate have been equal 
to the very time now elapſed ? 

Aſtronomical Time, is that taken purely from the 
motion of the heavenly bodies, without any other regard. 

Civil Time, is the former time accommodated to 
civil uſes, and formed and diſtinguiſhed into years, 
months, days, &c. 

IME, in muſic, is affection of ſound, whereby we 
denominate it long or ſhort, with regard to its continu- 
ance in the ſame degree of time. 

Common, or duple TiME, is of two ſpecies. The 
firſt, when every bar or meaſure is equal to a ſemi-breve, 
or its value, in any combination of notes of a leſſer 
quantity. | 

The ſecond, where every. bar is equal to a minim, or 
its value, in leſſer notes. The movements of this kind 
of meaſure are various, but there are three common 
diſtintions ; the firſt low, the ſecond briſk, the third 
very quick. 

IME, in fencing. . There are three kinds of time; 
that of the ſword, that of the foot, and that of the 
whole body, All the times that are perceived out of 
their meaſure, are only to be conſidered as appeals, or 
feints, to deceive and amuſe the enemy. 

TIN, Stannum, 2 whitiſh metal, ſofter than ſilver, 
yet much harder than lead. | 

Tin is the lighteſt of all the metals : it is remarkable 
for a quality that no other of them has, which is, that 
when bent, it makes a crackling noiſe. It is ſometimes 
harder than lead, but leſs fo than any other of the me- 
tals : it is malleable in a very remarkable degree, though 
leſs ſo than lead: it may be eaſily drawn into a coarſe 
Wire, but if this be attempted to be brought to any 
degree of fineneſs, it ſnaps and breaks under the work- 
man's hands, | 

Tin is leſs ſuſceptible of ruſt than moſt of the other 
metals: it is very little elaſtic, and ſcarce at all ſonorous. 

It melts with a much ſmaller degree of fire than any 
other metal, a heat but a little greater than boiling water 
being ſufficient to fuſe it. It melts, before it grows red- 
hot, like lead; and fo much leſs a degree of heat, even 
than that requiſite to the running of lead, is nece 
to the fuſing of this metal, that it may be eafily ſepa- 
rated from the -other by eliquation ; and if the fire be 
kept under a mixed maſs of the two, fo low as to be 
juſt hot enough to melt the lead, the tin will all run off 
from it, 


Tin amalgamates very readily with mercury, and may | 


| of filver, It very 


be mixed, in fuſion, with moſt other metals, and 3; 
readily ſeparated from any of them again by the before 
mentioned proceſs of eliquation. It is the leaſt ſim le 
of all the metals, being brought, by a very ſmall de 09 
of fire, to emit ſulphureous fumes ; theſe are plainly the 
abſolute ſulphur of the metal: they do great injury to 
the people employed to work upon it, rendering them 
pale, and often abſolutely deſtroy them. The conſe. 
quence of the emitting theſe filmes ſo abundantly i, 
that tin, of all metals, loſes moſt of its weight, ang 
calcines moſt eaſily in the fire, Expoſed to the focus of 
a NOR burning-glaſs, it immediately melts, and ſend; 
off a large quantity of thick, white fume ; the remain. 
ing matter is then a fine cryſtalline, or gloſſy matter, in 
form of needles; theſe, if held ever ſo — in the ſhine 
heat, undergo no farther change, never running into a 
maſs of glaſs, as the remains of moſt of the metals do 
under the ſame circumſtances ; but like the glaſſes of 
the other metals, if expoſed again to the ſame heat, laid 
on a piece of charcoal, they immediately run into tin 
again; and the ſame thing happens if it be continued 
on the tile or copel it was firſt placed on in the focus 
and ſome fat matter, as tallow, or the like, to be added 
to it. Filings of tin, thrown into the flame of a candle, 
take fire, and render the flame blue, emitting a viſible 
fume, and a ſmell of garlic; melted in a crucible, with 
a mixture of nitre, it deflagrates. Its conſtituent mat- 
ters, therefore, ſeem to be a cryſtalline earth which 
melts with great difficulty, and an inflammable ſulphur 
in which, from its ſmell, while calcining, and from its 
poiſonous quality, it is probable there may be ſomething 
of arſenic mixed. | 
The ſpecific gravity of pure tin is laid down by au- 
thors from 7's „to 7617, to 1000, to that of water, 
Tin fo far endures the force of lead and antimony in 
the refiners teſt, that it is hardly to be ſeparated from 
them, unleſs by the addition of copper : it adheres to 
the reſt of the metals with greater eaſe than any other, 
and hence it is in continual uſe in covering plates of 
iron, and lining copper, and other metals, to prevent 
their ruſting; and to ſave the liquids put into them 
from taking up any bad qualities from thoſe metals, as 
it is much more difficultly diſſolved by common men- 
ſtruums, than either of them. 
Tin, in many things, | Orc approaches to the nature 
readily melts with filver, gold, or 
copper; when the mixture is made with equal, or even 
a leſs quantity, it renders them extremely brittle : but 
it is very ſingular, that if it be mixed in a much larger 
quantity, they ſtill continue pliant and flexile. Ten 
parts of tin, and one of copper, make a maſs more rigid, 
indeed, than tin, yet malleable and ductile. Silver, of 
all the metals, ſuffers moſt by an admixture of tin, a 
very ſmall quantity of it ſerving to make that metal as 
brittle as glaſs, and what is worſe, being very difficultly 
ſeparated from it again. The addition of about one- 
tenth part of copper to tin makes it fit for the common 
uſes of life, in veſſels of various kinds, as it becomes, 
by the mixture, more durable; a little zink, added to 
this mixture, gives the metal a yellow colour, and, as it 
is mixed in greater or leſs quantity, makes it fit for caſt- 
ing of cannon, and for bells. 
ron readily mixes with tin, in fuſion, if the fire be 
briſk, and the iron be heated white hot before the tin be 
added. Twice the quantity of this metal, added to iron 
ſo heated, readily runs with it into an odd ſubſtance, 
which is very white and brittle, and readily anſwers to 
the magnet. This has been uſed by ſome as a pretence 
of its not being iron, and that the loadſtone would 
attract another metal beſide that: but the fallacy is 


metallurgic analyſis. : 
Lead bears a conſiderable admixture of tin, without 
being affected as gold and filver are, which are both 
rendered brittle by it; at leaſt, its effects, on this 
metal, are in a much ſmaller degree. The very vapour 
of tin has the ſame effect with the metal itſelf on ſilver, 
gold, and copper, rendering them brittle, Mr. Comy, 
a metallurgiſt, has been long pla by theſe vapours, 


by a piece of tin being accidentally among his charcoal ; 


the conſequence of which has been, that, till * _ 
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burnt wholly away, thoſe metals have been rendered as 
brittle as glaſs under the hammer, by only being fuſed 
over thoſe coals. It is owing to this property of tin, in 
making the metals it is mixed with brittle, that it ren- 
ders them ſonorous. Mr. Boyle has expreſſed a wonder 
that tin, which is itſelf not much ſonorous, ſhould on 
mixture with copper render it more ſo; but, if we con- 
ſider that the ſame ſort of diſpoſition of parts which 
renders metals rigid and brittle, renders them ſonorous, 
the myſtery is explained, CRE 

The proper ſolvent of tin in its true malleable ſtate 
is aqua regia, It will not well diſſolve in any of the 
other menſtrua of the ſtronger kinds, nor indeed very 
readily in this. We are not however to wonder at this 
dificulty of ſolution in tin, ſince we find it contains 
much more ſulphur than any other metal, and ſulphur 
is not one of thoſe ſubſtances that are to be diſſolved by 
acids. That this is a fact we find by putting calcined 
tin, inſtead of common malleable tin, into the men- 
ſtruum, for in this caſe even vinegar will diſſolve it. 
While tin is in its malleable ſtate, the weakeſt acids 
diſſolve it beſt : verjuice, and it is ſaid even ſour apples 
boiled in tin veſſels, acquire a taſte of that metal, though 
the ſtrongeſt acids, aqua regia excepted, boiled in the 
fame veſſels, acquire no flavour from it at all. 

There is ſomething very ſingular in the great gravity 
of tin ore beyond that of the ores of other metals ; but 
it contains ſo much arſenic, and is ſo dangerous to the 
perſon who works it, that experiments are not expected 
to be made very frequently on it. The tin ores in gene- 
ral are ſtubborn and refractory in the fire; it is eaſy 
however to find whether an ore does contain this metal 
or not; for, if a piece of it be powdered and waſhed, 
and afterwards ſprinkled thinly over an iron plate made 
white hot on the fire, the tin ore in this caſe, if there 
be any in the maſs, will be found in little parcels of a 
red colour covered with grey flowers -of an arſenical 
ſmell, The various kinds of mundic common in the 
Corniſh mines are not only rejected from the works as 
ores themſelves, but they are carefully ſeparated from 
among the other ores of a better kind, as they are apt to 
de very troubleſome, even in the ſmalleſt quantities, in 
working the reſt. They then pound and waſh the ore, 
and when they have thus ſeparated all the lighter impu- 
rities, till there is no longer any ſmell of ſulphur or of 
garlic, they grind it to a tolerably fine powder, and, 
after waſhing it again, it is carried to the melting- 
houſes, where it is melted into metal by mixing it with 
charcoal, and urging the fire to the utmoſt violence by 
the blaſt of large bellows. There is a cavity at the 
bottom of the furnace, into which the metal runs as it 
ſeparates from the ore, and out of which they let it by 
an aperture eloſed and opened at pleaſure; running it 
into cakes or pigs, which are the large blocks we ſee it in, 

Tin ore in general contains a great quantity of arſenic, 
which diſcovers itſelf in the roaſting in form of a white 
cloud, and which it is very material to burn quite away, 
as it otherwiſe renders the metal brittle, Charcoal 
alone commonly ſerves for fluxing the ore of tin, but 
if any be found very refractory, a little common black 
pitch is an excellent addition, 

Tin is a metal deſcribed by the Greeks under the 
name of caffiteros, The Latins, who took it for a kind 
of lead, called it plumbum candidum, calling the com- 
mon lead plumbum nigrum. The Arabian writers call 
it alanoe or alaſerub. The chemiſts call it jupiter, and 
all the preparations of it joviales. The character they 
uſe to expreſs it is u, by which they mean to denote 
that it is one half filver or luna, and the other half cor- 
rolive, which they expreſs by the croſs added to the 
creſcent, Mr. Boyle indeed was of opinion, that tin 
and ſilver were the ſame metal, only that in the ſtate of 
liver it was pure, and in that of tin debaſed, by the 
mixture of ſome corroſive matter not to be ſeparated 
[om it. 

The virtues of tin, as a medium given internally, 
we been greatly celebrated by many of the ancient 
Witers, but it has leſs credit at preſent. We have been 
told that in diſeaſes of the lungs, and in diforders of the 
cad and uterus, there is ſcarce any thing equal to it; 


that in convulſions, epilepſies, and the madneſs 
in Vot, II. Ne az, 


ariſing from the bite of a mad dog, it was a certain 
remedy, Theſe laſt are the only caſes in which it has 
any degree of credit at preſent, and that is rather among 


the vulgar than the phyſicians. In epilepſies we have 
known half a drachm yon twice a day for a long time, 


but without ſucceſs, In the bite of a mad dog, great 
cures of the preventative kind have been ſaid to be 
wrought by it; but it is not eaſy to Tay, before the 
ſymptoms in that terrible caſe appear, whether the poiſon 
took effect or not. 

In the manufactories it is of a great uſe in ſoldering, 
and, when amalgamated with mercury, and a little biz- 
muth added to make it run thin, it ſerves in the filver- 
ing of looking-glaſſes. By calcination it makes a ſoft 
powder called putty, which is of uſe in the poliſhing 
glaſs and gems, and alſo in the making of enamels. 

Its preparations in uſe in medicine, or generally kept 
in the ſhops, are theſe: 1. The ftannum pulveratum, 
or powdered tin, 2. The fal jovis, or ſalt of tin. 3. 
The diaphoreticum joviale, or antihectic of Poterius. 
And, 4. The aurum muſivum, or, as it is commonly 
called, Moſaicum, Moſaic gold. 

To theſe preparations uſed in medicine, we may add 
one well known as a coſmetic: it is a magiſtery of tin 
prepared in the manner of that of biſmuth, by firſt mix- 
ing fix ounces of ſpirit of nitre with one ounce of ſpirit 
of ſea-ſalt, and then putting tin into this liquor, or 
aqua; regia, till it is capable of holding no more: laſtly, 
pour the ſolution into fix or eight quarts of ſpring- 
water, and the tin will be precipitated in form of a 
white powder, which ſhould be waſhed ſeveral times, 
and then dried for the uſe of ladies in pomatums, to ren- 
der the ſkin white and ſoft. 

TINCTORUM Runia. See the article Mapper, 

TINCTURE, Tin#ura, in pharmacy. The pro- 
ceſſes or diſtillation, and that for extracting tinctures, 
differ only in this, that the former can take out thoſe 
lighter parts only which are able to riſe in vapour, and 
the latter all ſuch parts as are capable of being ſuſpended 
in a menſtruum, 

The management and rules of procedure in tinctures, 
elixirs, medicated wines, vinegars, decoCtions, and in- 
fuſions, depend upon the ſame reaſon and principles; 
theſe ſeveral forms differing only in the fitneſs of the 
materials for ſuſpenſion, in fluids of different conſiſtences, 
and the beſt manner thence ariſing for drawing them 
out : the principal rule in all which is, that the liquor, 
made uſe for a menſtruum, or vehicle, be more or leſs 
ſpirituous, as the ingredients, which are ordered in it, 
are of a lighter or more fixed nature; and the times of 
ſtanding in digeſtion, either hot or cold, are alſo to be 
proportioned accordingly. 

T1NCTURE, is alſo applied, by the heralds, to the 
colours uſed in eſcutcheons, or coats of arms; under 
which may be likewiſe reduced the two metals, or and 
argent, becauſe often repreſented by yellow and white. 

TINNING, the covering or lining any thing with 
melted tin, or with tin reduced to a very thin leaf. 


TINNITUS Ausis, tingling or buzzing of the 


ear, a diſeaſe pretty frequent in the ear, conſiſting in 


the proportion of a found which is not, or at leaſt is 
not external, 

This perception is occaſioned by the beating of an 
artery in the ear, by an inflammation, or abſceſs of the 
tympanum or the labyrinth, by the admiſſion of foreign 
bodies, by commotions of the cranium, blows on the 
ears, &c, Extraordinary and irregular motions of the 
animal ſpirits are alſo found to occaſion the tinnitus, as 
we find in deliriums, phrenſies, N &c. The 
tingling of the ear is one of the diagnoſtic ſigns of the 


lague. 
g T-IPSTAVES, officers appointed by the marſhal of 
the King's-Bench, to attend the judges with a rod or 
ttaff tipped with filver, and take charge of ſuch pri- 
ſoners as are either committed or turned over at the 
judge's chambers. 

TIRE, or, as the ſeamen pronounce it, teer, are 
many things of one denomination placed regularly in a 
row, as guns, caſks, &c. 


TITANS, Titanes, in the ancient mythology, the 


| ſons of Uranus, or Cœlus, and Veſta, i. e. of heaven 
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and earth, according to Heſiod and Apollodorus; or, 
which comes to the ſame thing, of Ather and Tellus, 
according to Hyginus. Apollodorus reckons five Titans, 
Oceanus, Cœus, Hyperion, Crius, and Japetus, all 
elder brothers of Saturn: Hyginus reckons ſix, all ex- 
cept Hyperion, different from the former; their names 
Briarcus, Gyges, Sterope, Atlas, Hyperion, and Cottus; 
but he ſeems to include the hundred-handed giants in the 
number which Apollodorus and the generality of my- 
thologiſts diſtinguiſh from the Titans. 

The tradition is, that Ccelus, by the ſame wife Veſta, 
had Briareus, Gyges, and Cottus, the hundred-handed 
giants, and had chained them up in Tartarus : Veſta, 
the earth, their mother, reſenting this treatment, raiſed 
the Titans againſt their father, her huſband ; and all, 
excepting Occanus, made war upon him, and dethroned 
him, ſetting up Saturn in his place, 

Saturn it ſeems proved no more favourable to them 
than his father, but continued the giants in their priſon, 
Upon this Jupiter revolted againſt Saturn, ſerving him 
as he had done Cœlus; and reſcued the three giants, 
who afterwards proved of great ſervice to him in the war 
which the Titans waged againſt him. This war laſted 
ten years, but the Titans being vanquiſhed, Jupiter 
remained in peaceable poſſeſſion of heaven, and the 
Titans were buried under huge mountains thrown on 
their heads. 

The word Titan is alſo uſed by the poets for the ſun, 
in which caſe it is likewiſe Celtic, though from another 
wag ron, formed from ti, houſe or habitation, and 
tan, nie. 

TITHES, TyTHEs, Tenths, Decime, or Dixens, the 
tenth part of all profits or fruits, both predial, perſonal, 
and mixed, allotted to the clergy for their maintenance, 

Of tithes there are three kinds, viz. perſonal, predial, 

from the pro- 


and mixed. 

Perſonal TiTHEs, are thoſe due or accruin 
fits of labour, art, trade, navigation, and induſtry of man. 

' Prearal Tiraes, thoſe which ariſe either from the 

ſruits of the ground, as corn, hay, underwood, flax, 
hemp, &c. or from the fruits of trecs, as apples, pears, 
plums, cherries; or from the produce of the garden, 

Mixed TitHEs, are ſuch as ariſe from beaſts and 
other animals fed with the fruits of the earth; as cheeſe, 
milk, wool, lambs, calves, fowls, &c. 

Predial Tir ns, again, are either great or ſmall. 
Creat TiTHES, are thoſe of corn, hay, and wood. 
Small TiTnats, are thoſe of flax which are predial 

and thoſe of wool, milk, cheeſe, lambs, ferrets, &c. 
which are mixcd, 

Improtriated and appropriated TiTtHEs, called alſo 
infeodated tithes, are thoſe alienated to ſome temporal 
or eccleſiaſtical lord, united to their fee, and poſſeſſed as 
ſecular goods, | 


TiTHING, Decima, or Decury ; a number or com- 


pany of ten men, with their families, knit together in a 
kind of fociety, and all bound to the king for the peace- 
able behaviour of each other. 2 po 

 TiTHYMALUS, or TiTHYMALO1DES, ſpurge, in 
botany, a genus of plants, whoſe flower is monopeta- 
lous, and contains ten filaments, inſerted in the recep- 
tacle, and topped with globular antherz ; the germen is 
roundiſh, three-cornered, and pedicellated, ſupporting 
three bifid ſtyles, crowned with oblong ſtigmata ; the 
fruit is a roundiſh capſule, containing three cells, each 
inclofing an oval ſeed. This genus is included by Lin- 
nus among the euphorbias. 

All the Finds of ſpurge are full of a milky cauſtic 
Juice, which is dangerous to take inwardly; it is by 
ſome outwardly applied to take off warts and hairs, but 
it ſhould be uſed very cautiouſly. 

_ *FITILLATION, Trillatis, the act of tickling, 

i. e. exciting a fort of plcaſurable idea, by a gentle 
application of ſome ſoft body, upon a nervous part; 
and which uſually tends to produce laughter. 

TITLE, Titulus, an inſciption put over any thing 
to make it known. The word is more particularly uſed 
for the inſcription in the firſt page of a book exprieſling 
the ſubject thereof, the author's name, &c. 

TirtLt, Titulus, in the civil and canon law, denotes 
a chapter 67 diviiion of a book, 


| 


T1TLE, is alſo an appellation of dignity, diſtingio 

or 2 given to perſons poſſeſſed of the fi 
Ir E, is alſo a certain quality aſcribed by way ct 

reſpe to certain princes, &c. As 
ITLE, in law, denotes a right which a 

to the poſſeſhon of any thing. r Ene 

It is alſo an authentic inſtrument, whereby a man can 
prove and make appear his right. 

TITLE, in the canon law, is that by virtue whereof 
a beneficiary holds a benefice : ſuch is the collation of 
an ordinary, or a proviſion in the court of 
founded on a reſignation, permutation, 
cauſe, 

T1TLE, is alſo uſed in ſeveral ancient ſynods and 
councils for the church, to which a prieſt was ordered 
and where he was conſtantly to reſide. 8 

TITUBATION, or TREPIDATION, in aſtronom 
a kind of libration or ſhaking, which the ancient ah? 
nomers attributed to the cryſtalline heaven, to account 
for certain inequalities which they obſerved in the mo. 
tion of the planets. 

TITULAR, or TrrurAxx, denotes a perſon in- 
veſted with a title, in virtue whereof he holds an office 
or benefice, whether he perform the functions thereof 


Rome, 
or other legal 


or not. 
TITULAR, is ſometimes alſo applied adjectively to 

| A 1 * who mn the title and Li of an office or dig- ; 

nity, but without havin eſſion or diſchargin b 

function thereof. SO * pe 

TMESIS, in grammar, a figure whereby a compound ſ 
word is ſeparated into two parts, and one or more words 
interpoſed between them. — 

TOBACCO, or TABAcco, a medicinal herb, not H 
known in Europe till after the diſcovery of America by ke 
the Spaniards, and firſt imported. about the year 1 560. 

The Americans on the continent call it petum, thoſe — 
of the iſlands yoli. The Spaniards, who gave it the th 
name tobacco, took it. ſrom Tobaco, a province of Ip 
Yucatan, where they firſt found it, and learned its uſe, = 

'The French, at its firſt introduction among them, P!: 
gave it various names; as nicotiana, or the ambaſſador's thi 
herb, from John Nicot, then ambaſſador of Francis Il, = 
in Portugal, who brought ſome of it with him from by 
Liſbon, and preſented it to a grand prior of the houſe * 
of Lorrain, and to queen Catharine de Medicis ; whence = 
it was alſo called queen's herb, and grand prior's herb, fou 
They alſo gave it other names, which are now all tha 
reduced to the original name tobaco, or tobacco, from hea 
tabaco, given it by Hernandez de Toledo, who firſt ſent the 
it into Spain and Portugal, pats 

Culture and Preparation of ToBAcco. Tobacco is mY 
cultivated in ſeveral parts of America, particularly in the LIN 
Caribbee iſlands, Virginia, &c. where they are forced 1 
to mix aſhes with the Pl, to prevent its riſing too thick. uſed 
After ſowing, they water it every day, and on very hot and 
days cover it up, to prevent its being ſcorched by the ſun, of e 

When it is riſen to a convenient pitch, they tranſ- 1 
plant it, much as we do lettice, only at a diſtance of a de 
three feet, and in a ſoil prepared with great care: when ſerye 
replanted, it is kept continually weeding, the ſtem fre- T 

uently cleanſed, and the loweſt leaves and the ſuckers "= 


it puts forth, taken off, that ten or fifteen of the fact 
leaves may have all the nouriſhment. 

The leaves thus reſerved being ripe, which'is known 
by their breaking when bent, the ſtalks are cut, and left 
to dry two or three hours in the ſun; after which they 
are tied two by two, and hung up on ropes under a hed 
to be dried by the air. When the leaves are ſuKciently 
dried, they are pulled from off the ſtalks, and made uf 
in little bundles; which being ſteeped in ſea-Water, © 
for want thereof, in common water, are twiſted | 
manner of ropes, and the twiſts formed into rolls, d) 
winding them with a kind of mill around a ſtick. 1! 
which condition it is imported into Europe, he 
cut by the tobacconiſts for ſmoaking, formed into auß 
and the like. 

Beſides the tobacco of the Weſt-Indies, there d col 
ſiderable quantities cultivated in te Levant, ec ( 
Greece and the Archipelogo, the iſland of Malta a +} 
The mark of good twiſt tobacco, are x tne ſhining © 


— 


an agreeable imei], and that it have been well kept. 
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c. 32, as A weight containing twenty-eight pounds, or 
two ſtone. 

Some will have the word derived from the French 
toilet, a wrapper, within which, by uſage, two ſtone of 
wool is folded. 

TOES, called by anatomiſts digiti pedis, are the 
extreme diviſions of the feet, anſwering to the fingers of 

e hand. 

8 TOGA, in antiquity, a wide woollen gown or mantle 
without ſleeves, uſed among the Romans both by men 
and women. 

us Tod x, or privilege of the toga, was the ſame 
with the privilege of a Roman citizen, i. e. the right of 
wearing a Roman habit, and of taking, as they explain 
it, fire and water through the Roman empire, 

TOILS, ſnares or nets uſed by hunters for catching 
wild beaſts, as deer, &c, 

TOILET, a fine cloth of linen, filk, or tapeſtry, 
ſpread over the table in a bed-chamber or dreſſing- room, 
to undreſs and dreſs upon, 

TOISE, a French meaſure containing ſix of their 
feet, or a fathom. 

TOISON »D'or, a term, in heraldry, for a golden 
fleece, which is ſometimes borne in a coat of arms, 

TOLERATION, in religion, a term which has 
made a great figure in the diſputes among proteſtants 
who have been exceedingly divided about the meaſures 
of toleration, or the degrees to which heretics and 
ſchiſmaties are, or are not to be ſuffered, 

TOLL, in law, a tax or cuſtom paid for paſſage, 
or for the liberty of ſelling goods in a market or fair, 
Hence, toll booth is a place in a town where goods are 
weighed, in order to aſcertain the duties thereon. 

TOLUIFERA, in botany, a large tree which grows 
naturally in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies ; the bark is very 
thick, rough, and of a brown colour; the branches 
fpread out wide on every fide, and are furniſhed with 
winged leaves, compoſed of ſeveral oblong oval folioles 
placed alternately, and terminated with an odd one ; 
theſe are ſmooth, of a light green colour, and fit cloſe 
to the footſtalk. The flowers are produced in ſmall 
bunches at the wings of the branches, each ſtanding 
upon a ſlender footitalk. The flower conſiſts of five 
petals of a yellow colour, inſerted in the receptacle, 
four of which are narrow and equal, and a little Jonger 
than the cup, the fifth is much larger, and almoſt 
heart-ſhaped, and has an ungue the length of the cup; 
the ſtamina are ten ſhort filaments, topped with oblong 
erect anther ; the fruit is roundiſh, the ſize of a large 
pea, divided into four cells, each containing an oblong 
oval feed, This tree produces the balſam of Tolu. 

TOMAN, or Touman, a kind of imaginary money 
uſed among the Perſians in the keeping of their books, 
and to facilitate the reduction of money in the payment 
of conſiderable ſums. 

TOMB, includes both the grave or ſepulchre wherein 
a defunct is interred, and the monument erected to pre- 
ſerve his memory. 

TOME, a bound book or writing that makes a juſt 
volume. | 

TOMENTUM, properly fignifies flocks or locks of 
wool ; but by botaniſts is uſed for that ſoft downy matter 
which grows on the leaves of ſome plants, hence deno- 
minated tomentoſe; as gramen tomentoſum, carduus 
tomentoſus, 

TONE, or Torx, in muſic, a property of ſound 
whereby it comes under the relation of grave and acute ; 
or the degree of elevation any ſound has from the degree 
of ſwiftneſs of the vibrations of the parts of the ſono- 
rous body, 

Tux, is more particularly uſed, in muſic, for a 
certain degree or interval of tune, whereby a ſound may 
either be raiſed or lowered from one extreme of a con- 
cord to the ether, fo as ſtill to produce true melody. 

TONGUE, Lingua, in anatomy, the principal in- 
ſtrument of ſpeech, | 

The tongue is divided into the baſis and point, the 
upper and under ſides, and the lateral portions or edges, 
Fhe baſis is the poſterior, or thicker part; the point, 
the anterior and thinneſt part, The upper fide is not 
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quite flat, but a little convex, and divided into two 
lateral halves, by a ſhallow depreſſed line called linea 
linguæ mediana, The edges arc thinner than the other 
parts, and a little rounded as well as the point, "The 
lower fide reaches only from the middle of the lenoth of 
the tongue to the point. i 

The tongue is principally compoſed of very ſoft 
fleſhy fibres, intermixed with a peculiar medullary ſub- 
ſtance, and diſpoſed in various manners. Many of 
theſe fibres are confined to the tongue without going 
any farther ; the reſt form ſeparate muſcles which go out 
from it in difterent ways, and are inſerted in other parts: 
all the upper fide of the tongue is covered by a thick 
membrane of a papillary texture, upon which lies an- 
other very fine membrane like a kind of epidermis, 
which is likewiſe continued over the loweſt fide, but 
without papillz. 

The fleſhy fibres of which the tongue is compoſed, 
and which go no further than the tongue, may be 
termed muſculi linguæ interlores, or the intrinſic 
muſcles; and they are the ſame with what Spigelius 
named muſculi linguales, The fibres theſe muſcles 
conſiſt of are of three general kinds, longitudinal, tranſ- 
verſe, and vertical; and each of theſe fituations admits 
of different degrees of obliquity. The longitudinal 
fibres point to the baſis and apex of the tongue, and 
ſeem partly to be expanſions of the muſculi ſtylo-gloſſi, 
hyo-gloſh, and genio-gloſſi. The vertical fibres ſeem 
likewiſe to be in part produced by the ſame genio-gloſſi, 
and the tranſverſe by the mylo-gloſſi. 

Beſides theſe mixed productions, there is a diſtinct 
plane of Jongitudinal fibres, which run near the ſurface 
of the upper ſide of the tongue, and a diſtin tranſverſe 
plane under them. All theſe fibres are partly inter- 
woven, one portion of them terminating at the two 
edges of the tongue, and the other at the baſis and point 
without going to any other part; and they lie immedi- 
ately above thoſe which belong to the genio-gloſſi. To 
diſcover all thcſe different fibres, and their different 
degrees of direction, we need only cut the tongue longi- 
tudinally, after it has been boiled, or long macerated in 
ſtrong vinegar. The extrinſic muſcles, or muſculi 
exteriores, are thoſe which by one extremity make a 
part of the body of the tongue, and are fixed by the 
other in ſome part without the tongue, Of theſe we 
reckon four pairs, mylo-gloſſi, ſtylo-gloſſi, hyo-gloſſi, 
and genio-gloſſi. 

TONIC, in medicine, is applied to a certain motion 
of the muſcles, wherein the fibres, being extended, 
continue their extenſion in ſuch a manner, 'as that the 
part ſeems immoveable, though in reality it be in motion. 

TOOTH, Dens, in anatomy, a little hard ſmooth 
bone ſet in the gums, and ſerving to maſticate or chew 
the food, &c. | 

The teeth are bony parts of the body, conſiſting of 
two ſubſtances; the one intenſely hard, and as it were 
of a ſtony texture; and the other ſofter, but alſo of a 
bony nature. Internally, they are furniſhed with a 
certain cavity; they are i:x2d in the ſockets of the max- 
illæ, by that particular ſpecies of articulation called 
gomphoſis; and are deſtined for the purpoſes of maſti- 
cation, articulation of the voice, and ornament. 

The teeth, however, are not all fixed in their ſockets 
by an equal number of roots; for the incifores are only 
ſecured by one. The canini have alſo but one, which, 
however, is deeper than thoſe of the inciſores, and 
larger in proportion to the ſtrength of the canini. And, 
among the inciſorii, the two in the middle are ſecured 
by deeper roots than the two lateral ones contiguous to 
the canini, becauſe they are broader and larger. The 
dentes molares differ from each other with reſpe&t to 
their roots. The ſuperior, and eſpecially the two 
po terior, are ſometimes fixed with three roots. But 
the inferior have only two, partly becauſe the ſubſtance 
of the ſuperior jaw is ſofter and Jeſs compact than that 
of the inferior, for which reaſon they could not be ſo 
ſecurely fixed by two, as by three roots; and partly 
becauſe the inferior preſs upon their roots by their own 
weight; whereas the ſuperior are pendulous, and con- 
fequently require more roots to ſecure them, The 
other dentes molares, ſuccceding the dens caninus in 
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the upper jaw, have two roots, and thoſe in the inferior 
only one. Beſides, it is to be obſerved that the teeth o 
children are only furniſhed with imperfect ſoft, and as 
it were medullary roots ; hence, they are generally looſe, 
eſpecially the inciſores, which may be pulled out with 
one's nails, or by a piece of thread twiſted about them. 
It is alſo to be obſerved that the roots of the teeth are 
internally ſurrounded with membranous and nervous 
ligaments, by which the teeth are firmly ſecured in their 
ſockets ; and externally the teeth are encompaſſed by the 
ſubſtance of the gums, which are a kind of hard fleſh, 
conſiſting of ſmall fibrous laminæ, placed cloſe to each 
other, and intermixed with a large number of blood- 
veſſels; for which reaſon they are intenſely red. They 
are, beſides, liberally furniſhed with ſlender membranes, 
glands, and ramifications of nerves ; hence, they derive 
their power of ſenſation, and are obſerved to be moi- 
ſtened with a due humidity. This fleſh ſurrounds the 
teeth like a rampart, and fortifies them as muſcles do, 
Hence, when it is either eat away or become preterna- 
turally flaccid, the teeth generally become looſe or drop 
out. 

From a peccant nouriſhment proceed theſe concretions 
about the teeth and gums which are commonly called 
the tartar of the teeth. Helmont is of opinion that the 
gums ſupply the teeth with nouriſhment, and, when this 
nutritive juice is excrementitious and diſcharged from 
the injured gums, it indurates about the teeth, and 
aſſumes a degree of hardneſs almoſt equal to their own, 
But the tartareous matter adhering to the teeth ſeems to 
be produced partly from the ſaliva impregnated with the 
terreſtrial, tartarcous lymph of the gums, which b 
continually moiſtening the teeth, gradually adds viſcid 
and tartareous particles to them. 

This tartar, in conſequence of its acrimony, gradu- 
ally conſumes the ſubſtance of the teeth, induces a 
blackneſs, and ſometimes a caries. This tartareous ſub- 
ſtance is inſtantaneouſly reſolved by being rubbed with 
ſpirit of falt, which is a proof that it conſiſts of an 
alkaline earth, IThis diſorder is generally moſt incident 
to infants, and children who feed upon viſcid prepara- 
tions of milk and ſweet-meats, as alſo to ſcorbutic, 
arthritic, nephritic, and hypochondriac patients; be- 
cauſe their ſerum abounds with impure, terreftrial, and 
tartareous parts, For this reaſon phyſicians ought care- 
fully to inſpect the teeth, becauſe, by their ſtate, that 
of the ſerum and lymph are moſt ſatisfactorily diſcovered. 

Method of cleaning foul and black TEETH, Since by 
means of theſe yellow, blackiſh, and unſeemly ſcales, 
which ſometimes cover the teeth, the mouth is not only 
conſiderably deformed, and the breath made diſagreeable, 
but alſo the teeth themſelves rendered looſe; it ſeems 
highly neceflary to cleanſe and deterge theſe rough and 
foul tecth with all expedition, 

But, leſt freſh ſcales and blackneſs ſhould again de- 
form and diſorder the teeth, it is neceſſary always to 
have a good dentrifice in readineſs, by which the teeth 
may be cleanſed and rendered white and firm every ſixth 
or ſeventh day; for rubbing the teeth too often, or 
with ſuch ſubſtances as are too acrid, crude, and draftic, 
proves always as prejudicial as a total negle& of them. 
Thus the ſharp powder prepared of pumice-ſtone, bricks, 
coral, the aſhes of tobacco and other ſubſtances of a 
like nature too powerful, wears away and abrades the 
teeth. And ſpirits alſo, and more eſpecially thoſe of 
vitriol and falt, gradually corrode and conſume them. 
The ſafeſt and moſt innocent dentrifices are prepared of 
milder ſubſtances, ſuch as crabs-eyes, mother of pearl, 
calcined ſhells, calcined hartſhorn, chalk, root of Flo- 
rentine orris, myrrh, and other ſubſtances of a like 
nature, reduced to powder and mixed together, When 
the gums are leſs firm, we may commodiouſly add a 
few arops of the ſpirit of ſalt, or that of vitriol. The 
compoſition, for this purpoſe, may be prepared in the 
following manner: Take of calcined chalk, or red 
myrrh, of the roots of Florentine orris, and of calcined 
hartſhorn, each one or two drachms, and of the ſpirit 
of ſalt, between three and fix drops : mix and reduce to 
a fine powder to be kept for uſe. 

Take of calcined ſhells and calcined mother of pearl 
each two drachms, of dragons- blood one drachm, and 
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of Japan earth one ſcruple : mix and reduce to a fine 
powder. In order to give theſe powders a grateful 
flavour, we may pour upon them either a few drops of 
oil of cinnamon, cloves, or rhodium. Aſhes of tobacco 
provided they are rarely uſed, are an excellent remedy 
for the blackneſs of the teeth, as is alſo the following 
preparation : | 

Take of plantain-water one ounce, of the honey of 
roſes two drachms, and of the ſpirit of ſalt ten drops: 
mix all together, 

TooTH-ACH, a very painful diſorder, cauſed by an 
impure ſerum which corrodes and rends the ligaments 
and nervo-glandulous coats, by which the teeth are kept 
firm in their ſockets: its ſeat may alſo be in the cavity 
or internal parts of the teeth themſelves. 

The whole intenſion of cure, in this diſorder, conſifts 
in driving and diverting the impure ſcorbutic ſerum from 
the head, and then carrying it off by proper emunctories. 
This is to be done by ſaline, emollient, and purgative 
clyſters; by warm pedeluvia of rain-water and wheat- 
bran, with Venice ſoap, uſed juſt before bed-time ; by 
laxatives of manna ard caſſia diſſolved in whey or aſſes- 
milk, or mineral waters: if the patient is plethoric, or 
full of blood, phlebotomy in the foot will be proper, to 
drive the humours from the head. Sudorific remedies 
are alſo proper, but more eſpecially an electuary made 
of rob of elder-berries, burnt hartſhorn, diaphoretic 
antimony, and a few grains of nitre: or, an ounce of 
the rob may be taken in broth, to promote a diaphoreſis; 
and it may be uſed externally, diſſolved in beer, in the 
manner of a gargle, which will yield immediate relief 
to the patient, | 

When the patient is ſubje& to catarrhs, is ſcorbutic 
or cachectic, then mineral waters are moſt proper; and 
if the patient is of a weak bilious conſtitution, the water 
ſhould be mixed with aſſes milk. 

Outwardly, may be applied bags, filled with paregoric 
and emollient ſpecies ; ſuch as elder, melilot, and camo- 
mile flowers, bay and juniper berries, carraway and 
millet ſeeds, and decrepitated ſalt : they muſt be laid on 
warm, and are very ſafe, A drop or two of oil of cloves 
or box, applied to a carious tooth with cotton, are medi- 
cines not to be deſpiſed; and camphorated ſpirits of 
wine, mixed with ſaffron, caſtor, and opium, made into 
a liniment, and laid to the gums and hollow tooth, often 
gives the patient eaſe. 

When the tooth- ach proceeds from a rotten hollow 
tooth, it will be beſt to burn the little nervous cord, which 
is the ſeat of the pain, with an acute cautery ; and then 
the cavity may be filled up with a mixture of wax and 
maſtich. But if this cannot be done, the only remedy 
left is to have the tooth drawn. 

Allen adviſes to rub the tooth that is painful with the 
root of the iris lutea, or the yellow fleur- de- luce; or a 
pill may be made of equal quantities of camphor or opium, 
and put into the hollow tooth; and, laſtly, ſome greatly 
recommend a ſmall plaſter of tacamalhac, laid on the 
ſide of the face. | 

TOPARCHY, a little ſtate or ſeigniory conſiſtin 
wy of a few cities or towns; or a petty country govern 
and poſſeſſed by a toparch, or lord. 

TOPAZ, in natural hiſtory, a kind of gem, or pre- 
cious ſtone, the third in order after the diamond.. 

The topaz of the ſhops is the ſame ſtone which our 
jewellers know by this name, but very different from what 
the ancients knew under the ſame name: they called this 
ſtone, from its golden colour, the chryſolite, or gold 
ſtone, 

The topaz of our times, when perfe& and free from 
blemiſhes, is a very beautiful and valuable gem; it is, 
however, very rare in this ſtate. 
thoſe gems which are found only in the round or pebble 
form, there never having been yet ſeen a true and genuine 
topaz of a columnar figure, though the far greater part 
of what our jewellers call ſuch, are in that form, The 
greateſt part of the true topazes are no larger than grains 
of a coarſe ſeed ; among theſe there are, however, ſome 
met with of the ſize of a pea, and ſome much larger, 
though thoſe are very rare, It is of a roundiſh or oblong 
figure in its native or rough ſtate, and uſually is flatted 
on one ſide, and is generally of a bright and naturally 
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liſhed ſurface, toletably tranſparent, They are ever of 
ane yellow colour; but they have this, like the other 
: ms, in ſeveral different degrees; the fineſt of all are of 
true and perfect gold colour, but there are ſome much 
Jooper, and others extremely pale, fo as to appear ſcarce 
tinged. Ihe oriental topaz is equal to the ruby in hard- 
oſs, and is ſecond only to the diamond in luſtre, The 
:opazes of the other parts of the world fall off greatly 
{rom this hardneſs, but the pooreſt of the genuine ones 
conſiderably harder than cryttal. The topaz, on bein 


thrown into a charcoal fire, entirely loſes its colour, and 


when taken out, is a very fine colourleſs ftone, undi- 
tineuiſtrable from that known by the name of the white 
(apphire : upon the whole it appears, that the orrenta] 
colouted gems are all much alike in their matter, diffet- 
ing ſcarce at all, except in colour; and that when they 
are found either naturally colourleſs, or rendered fo by 
vet, it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh one of them from the 
* firreſt ropazes in the world are found in the Eaſt- 
Indies, but they are very rare there of any ſize : the Great 


Mogul, however, at this time, poſſeſſes one which is ſaid 


to weigh un hundred and fifty-ſeven carats, and to be 
worth more than twenty thouſand pounds. The topazes 
of Peru come next after theſe, in rey and in value ; 
the Eutopean are principally found in Silefia and Bohe- 
mia, and are generally full of cracks and flaws, and of 
owniſh yellow. h 

x Bekdes all theſe degrees of value in the genuine topazes, 
our jewellers keep what they call a kind of them, inferior 
ereatly to them; all theſe are common hexangular cry- 
ſtals, coloured to a paler or deeper yellow in mines: 
theſe they cut into ſtones for rings, and ſel] under the 
name of topazes, and moſt of the ſtones we ſee under 
that name are ſuch. 

The ancients have ſaid much of the-topazes virtues; 
it is ſaid to be a High cordial and ſudorific, and to have 
deen given, alſo, in hæmorrrhages, with great ſucceſs, 
But whatever virtues it may ſs, we are not to expect 
to find them in the ſtones our druggiſts now keep under 
the name of topazes, theſe being no other than fragments 
of a yellowiſh plated ſpar, common in lead mines, and 
impregnated more or leſs with that metal. The topaz, 
itſelf, ſeems to owe its colour to lead, but the quantity 
it contains of it is fo very inconſiderable, that it can be 
of no effect in the body, but may very well be ſuppoſed 
to leave it in the ſtate of (cryſtal, which ſeems as much 
as we are to imagine, really, of any of the gems ; but 
this ſpar, fold in its place, not only diſcovers that it holds 
a great deal of lead by its weight, but we have ſeparated 
lead from it, in no lefs a quantity than one-fifth of its 
weight, 

OPHUS, in medicine, à calcarious, or, rather, 
chalky ſubſtance, growing in any part of the body. 

TOPIC, in rhetoric, a probable argument drawn 
from the ſeveral circumſtances and places of a fact, &c. 

TOPICE, Topica, expreſſes the art or manner of in- 
venting and managing all things of probable argu- 
mentations. 

TOPICS, or Toric Al Remedies, are commonly uſed 
for what we otherwiſe call external remedies, i. e. ſuch 
2s are applied, outwardly, to ſome particular diſeaſed and 
painful part, 

TOPOGRAPHY, a deſcription or draught of ſome 
particular place, or ſmall tract of land, as that of a city 
or town, manor or tenement, held, garden, houſe, 
calt]e, or the like ; ſuch as ſurveyors ſet out in their plots, 
or make draughts of, for the information and ſatis faction 
of the proprietors. 

TORE, Torus, in architecture, a large round mould- 
ing uſed in the baſes of columns. 

TOREUTICE, that part of ſculpture called turning. 

TORIES, or Toxvxs; a party, or faction, in Eng- 
land, oppoſite to the whigs. 

TORMENTIL, Tormentilla, in botany, a genus of 
Plants, whoſe flower hath ſour oval, heart-ſhaped, patent 
petals, with their ungues inſerted into the cup : the 
tamina conſiſt of ſixteen ' ſubulated filaments, half the 

ength of the corolla, inſerted into the cup, and topped 
with ſingle antherz : the germina are eight in number, 
collected into a head, which afterwards become ſo many 
Vor. II. Ne 93. | 
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oblong obtuſely-acuminated ſeeds, and contained in the 
cup. 

The common tormentil has a root about the thickneſs 
of a man's finger; it is rough, unequal, ſometimes 
ſtraight, and ſometimes crooked, of a dark colour with- 
out, and reddiſh within: the ſtalks are flender, weak, 
hairy, and reddiſh, about a foot long, and ſurrounded 
with leaves by intervals, which ate hairy. It grows in 
dry paſtures and commons in moſt parts of England, and 
flowers in May, June, or July, 

The root has been frequently uſed for tanning of 
leather, in places where oak bark is ſcarce: it has an 
auſtere ſtyptic taſte, accompanied with an aromatic 
flavour, and is one of the moſt agreeable and efficacious 
aſtringents in the whole vegetable kingdom: there are 
alſo a tincture and a diſtilled water of it, the former of 
which poſleſles all the virtues of the ſimple. 

TORMINA, in medicine, a term ſometimes uſed to 
expreſs pain in general, but more particularly a ſpecies 
of pain called tormina ventris, or alvi; in Engliſh, the 
gripes, See the article CyoLic, : 

TORNADO, or Turxxapo, a ſudden and vehement 
guſt of wind from all points of the compaſs, frequent on 
the coaſt of Guinea. See the article Hukricant and 
WHIRLWIND, 

"TORPEDO, the cramp or numb fiſh, in ichthyology, 
a ſpecies of raia, the body of which is perfectly 1 
and conſiderably broad in proportion to its length; the 
roſtrum, or ſnout, is oblong and ſubacute; the back is 


ſomewhat gibboſe; the belly is flat, and the ſides are 


terminated by broad fins; its colour on the back is a 
duſky greyiſh, and the belly is white. 

The moſt fingular property of this fiſh is, that, when 
out of the water, it affects the hand or other part that 
touches it, with a ſenſation much like that which we 
call the cramp; the ſhock is inſtantaneous, and reſembles 
that given by electricity, only that the effect laſts longer: 
this is all the fiſh can do; but thoſe who have lated it, 
have raifed the effects almoſt into miracles, Reaumur 
has given a long memoir, wherein he endeavours to ac- 
count for this ſingular phznomenon, which he reſolves 
into the inſtantaneous action of a vaſt multitude of ſmall 
muſcles on the ſurface of the body of the fiſh : but there 
ſeems ſomething more required, in order to the perfectly 
explaining fo odd an effect. 

TORQUE, in heraldry, denotes a round roll of 
cloth, twiſted and ſtuffed: ſuch is the bandage, fre- 
quently ſeen in armories, about the heads of Moors, &c, 

It is always of the two principal colours of the coat ; 
and is accounted the leaſt honourable decoration worn on 
the helmet, by way of creſt. 

TORREFACTION, in chemiſtry, is the roaſting 
or ſcorching of a body by the fire, in order to diſcharge 
a part either unneceſſary or hurtful in another operation; 
as ſulphur is thus diſcharged from an ore, before the 
meta] can be obtained to advantage. 

TORRENT, Torrens, in geography, denotes a tem- 
porary ſtream of water, falling ſuddenly from mountains, 


wherein there have been great rains, or an extraordinary 
thaw of ſnow. 


TORRICELLIAN EXPERIMENT, a famous experi- 
ment made by Torricelli, a diſciple of the great Gallileo, 


which has been already explained under the article 


BAROMETER ; which ſee. 

TORRID Zoxk, among peographers, denotes that 
tract of the earth lying upon the equator, and on each 
ſide as far as the two tropics, or 23? 30' of north and 
ſouth latitude. 

The torrid zone was believed, by the ancients, to be 
uninhabitable ; but is now well known to be not only 
inhabited by the natives of thoſe hot climates, but even 
tolerable to the people of the colder climates, towards the 
north and ſouth; the exceſſive heat of the day being 
there tempered by the coldneſs of the night. 

TORTOISE, Te/tuds, in zoology. See TESTU Do. 

TORTURE, a grievous pain inflicted on a criminal, 
or perſon accuſed, to make him confeſs the truth, 

TOUCAN, in ornithology, a ſpecies of ramphaſtos, 
of a middle ſize between our common magpie and the 
thruſh, but having a beak thicker and Jonger than its 
whole body: this beak is 1 at the end, and is of - 
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the upper jaw, have two roots, and thoſe in the inferior 
only one. 
children are only furniſhed with imperfect ſoft, and as 
it were medullary roots ; hence, they are generally looſe, 
eſpecially the inciſores, which may be pulled out with 
one's nails, or by a piece of thread twiſted about them. 
It is alſo to be obſerved that the roots of the teeth are 
internally ſurrounded with membranous and nervous 
ligaments, by which the teeth are firmly ſecured in their 
ſockets ; and externally the teeth are encompaſled by the 
ſubſtance of the gums, which are a kind of hard fleſh, 
conſiſting of ſmall fibrous laminæ, placed cloſe to each 
other, and intermixed with a large number of blood- 
veſſels; for which reaſon they are intenſely red. They 
are, beſides, liberally furniſhed with lender membranes, 
glands, and ramifications of nerves ; hence, they derive 
their power of ſenſation, and are obſerved to be moi- 
ſtened with a due humidity. This fleſh ſurrounds the 
teeth like a rampart, and fortifies them as muſcles do, 
Hence, when it is either eat away or become preterna- 
turally flaccid, the teeth generally become looſe or drop 
out. 

From a peccant nouriſhment proceed theſe concretions 
about the teeth and gums which are commonly called 
the tartar of the teeth, Helmont is of opinion that the 
gums ſupply the teeth with nouriſhment, and, when this 
nutritive juice is excrementitious and diſcharged from 
the injured gums, it indurates about the teeth, and 
aſſumes a degree of hardneſs almoſt equal to their own. 
But the tartareous matter adhering to the teeth ſeems to 
be produced partly from the ſaliva impregnated with the 
terreſtrial, tartareous lymph of the gums, which by 
continually moiſtening the teeth, gradually adds viſcid 
and tartareous particles to them, 

This tartar, in conſequence of its acrimony, gradu- 
ally conſumes the ſubſtance of the teeth, induces a 
blackneſs, and ſometimes a caries. This tartareous ſub- 
ſtance is inſtantaneouſly reſolved by being rubbed with 
ſpirit of falt, which is a proof that it conſiſts of an 
alkaline earth, This diſorder is generally moſt incident 
to infants, and children who feed upon viſcid prepara- 
tions of milk and ſweet-meats, as alſo to ſcorbutic, 
arthritic, nephritic, and hypochondriac patients ; be- 
cauſe their ſerum abounds with impure, terreftrial, and 
tartareous parts, For this reaſon phyſicians ought care- 
fully to inſpect the teeth, becauſe, by their ſtate, that 
of the ſerum and lymph are moſt ſatis factorily diſcovered. 

Method of cleaning foul and black TEETH, Since by 
means of theſe yellow, blackiſh, and unſeemly ſcales, 
which ſometimes cover the teeth, the mouth is not only 
conſiderably deformed, and the breath made diſagreeable, 
but alſo the teeth themſelves rendered looſe; it ſeems 
highly neceſſary to cleanſe and deterge theſe rough and 
foul tecth with all expedition. 

But, leſt freſh ſcales and blackneſs ſhould again de- 
form and diſorder the teeth, it is neceſſary always to 
have a good dentrifice in readineſs, by which the teeth 
may be cleanſed and rendered white and firm every ſixth 
or ſeventh day; for rubbing the teeth too often, or 
with ſuch ſubſtances as are too acrid, crude, and draſtic, 
proves always as prejudicial as a total negle& of them, 
Thus the ſharp powder prepared of pumice-ſtone, bricks, 
coral, the aſhes of tobacco and other ſubſtances of a 
like nature too powerful, wears away and abrades the 
teeth. And ſpirits alſo, and more eſpecially thoſe of 
vitriol and ſalt, gradually corrode and conſume them. 
The ſafeſt and moſt innocent dentrifices are prepared of 
milder ſubſtances, ſuch as crabs-eyes, mother of pearl, 
calcined ſhells, calcined hartſhorn, chalk, root of Flo- 
rentine orris, myrrh, and other ſubſtances of a like 
nature, reduced to powder and mixed together, When 
the gums are leſs firm, we may commodiouſly add a 
few arops of the ſpirit of ſalt, or that of vitriol. The 
compolition, for this purpoſe, may be prepared in the 
following manner: Take of calcined chalk, or red 
myrrh, of the roots of Florentine orris, and of calcined 
hartſhorn, each one or two drachms, and of the ſpirit 
of ſalt, between three and fix drops: mix and reduce to 
a fine powder to be kept for uſe. 

Take of calcined ſhells and calcined mother of pearl 
each two drachms, of dragons-blood one drachm, and 


Beſides, it is to be obſerved that the teeth of 
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of Japan earth one ſcruple: mix and reduce to a fine 
powder. In order to give theſe powders a grateful 
flavour, we may pour upon them either a few drops of 
oil of cinnamon, cloves, or rhodium. Aſhes of tobacco, 
provided they are rarely uſed, are an excellent remed 
for the blackneſs of the teeth, as is alſo the following 
preparation : | 

Take of plantain-water one ounce, of the honey of 
roſes two drachms, and of the ſpirit of ſalt ten drops: 
mix all together, 

Toorn- Ach, a very painful diſorder, cauſed by an 
impure ſerum which corrodes and rends the ligaments 
and nervo-glandulous coats, by which the teeth are kept 
firm in their ſockets: its ſeat may alſo be in the cavity 
or internal parts of the teeth themſelves. 

The whole intenſion of cure, in this diſorder, conſiſts 
in driving and diverting the impure ſcorbutic ſerum from 
the head, and then carrying it off by proper emunctories. 
This is to be done by faling, emollient, and purgative 
clyſters; by warm pedeluvia of rain-water and wheat- 
bran, with Venice ſoap, uſed juſt before bed - time; by 
laxatives of manna ard caſſia diſſolved in whey or aſſes- 
milk, or mineral waters: if the patient is plethoric, or 
full of blood, phlebotomy in the foot will be proper, to 
drive the humours from the head. Sudorific remedies 
are alſo proper, but more eſpecially an electuary made 
of rob of elder-berries, burnt hartſhorn, diaphoretic 
antimony, and a few grains of nitre: or, an ounce of 
the rob may be taken in broth, to promote a diaphoreſis; 
and it may be uſed externally, diſſolved in beer, in the 
manner of a gargle, which will yield immediate relief 
to the patient, 

When the patient is ſubject to catarrhs, is ſcorbutic 
or cachectic, then mineral waters are moſt proper; and 
if the patient is of a weak bilious conſtitution, the water 
ſhould be mixed with aſſes milk. 

Outwardly, may be applied bags, filled with paregoric 
and emollient ſpecies ; ſuch as elder, melilot, and camo- 
mile flowers, bay and juniper berries, carraway and 
millet ſeeds, and decrepitated ſalt: they muſt be laid on 
warm, and are very ſafe, A drop or two of oil of cloves 
or box, applied to a carious tooth with cotton, are medi- 
cines not to be deſpiſed; and camphorated ſpirits of 
wine, mixed with ſaffron, caftor, and opium, made into 
a liniment, and laid to the gums and hollow tooth, often 
gives the patient eaſe. 

When the tooth-ach proceeds from a rotten hollow 
tooth, it will be beſt to burn the little nervous cord, which 
is the ſeat of the pain, with an acute cautery; and then 
the cavity may be filled up with a mixture of wax and 
maſtich. But if this cannot be done, the only remedy 
left is to have the tooth drawn. 

Allen adviſes to rub the tooth that is painful with the 
root of the iris lutea, or the yellow fleur-de-luce ; or a 
pill may be made of equal quantities of camphor or opium, 
and put into the hollow tooth ; and, laſtly, ſome greatly 
recommend a ſmall plaſter of tacamalhac, laid on the 
ſide of the face, : 

TOPARCHY, a little ſtate or ſeigniory conſiſtin 
only of a few cities or towns; or a petty country gover 
=; poſſeſſed by a toparch, or lord. 

TOPAZ, in natural hiſtory, a kind of gem, or pre- 
cious ſtone, the third in order after the diamond.. 

The topaz of the ſhops is the ſame ſtone which our 


jewellers know by this name, but very different from what 


the ancients knew under the ſame name : they called this 
ſtone, from its golden colour, the chryſolite, or gold 
ſtone, 

The topaz of our times, when perfe& and free from 
blemiſhes, is a very beautiful and valuable gem; it is, 
however, very rare in this ſtate, 
thoſe gems which are found only in the round or pebble 
form, there never having been yet ſeen a true and genuine 
topaz of a columnar figure, though the far greater part 
of what our jewellers call ſuch, are in that form, T he 
greateſt part of the true topazes are no larger than grains 
of a coarſe ſeed ; among theſe there are, however, ſome 
met with of the ſize of a pea, and ſome much larger, 
though thoſe are very rare, It is of aroundiſh or oblong 


figure in its native or rough ſtate, and uſually is flatted 
on one ſide, and is generally of a bright and naturally 
poliſhed 
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liſhed ſurface, toletably tranſparent, They are ever of 
fine yellow colour ; but they have this, like the other 
: ms, in ſeveral different degrees; the fineſt of all are of 
3 and perfect gold colour, but there are ſome much 
Jeeper, and others extremely pale, ſo as to appear ſcarce 
ined, The oriental topaz is equal to the ruby in hard- 
15 and is ſecond only to the diamond in luſtte. The 
dopanes of the other parts of the world fall off greatly 
{rom this hardneſs, but the pooreſt of the genuine ones 
conſiderably harder than cryttal. The topaz, on bein 
thrown into a charcoal fire, entirely loſes its colour, an 
when taken out, is a very fine colourleſs ſtone, undi- 
{ie viſhable from that known by the name of the white 
(apphire : upon the whole it appears, that the orfental 
coluuted gems are all much alike in their matter, differ- 
ing ſcarce at ally except in colour; and that when they 
are found either naturally colourleſs, or rendered fo by 
art, it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh one of them from the 


3 gneſt depanes in the world are found in the Eaſt- 
Indies, but they are very rare there of any ſize : the Great 


Mogul, however, at this time, poſſeſſes one which is ſaid 


to weigh an hundred and fifty-ſeven carats, and to be 
worth more than twenty thouſand pounds. The topazes 
of Per: come next after theſe, in ry and in value; 
the Eutopean are principally found in Sileſia and Bohe- 
mia, and are generally full of cracks and flaws, and of 
a browniſh yellow. : ; 

Beſides all theſe degrees of value in the genuine topazes, 
our jewellers keep what they call a kind of them, inferior 
ercatly to them; all theſe are common hexangular cry- 
ſtals, coloured to à paler or deeper yellow in mines: 
theſe they cut into ſtones for rings, and ſell under the 
name of topazes, and moſt of the ſtones we ſee under 
that name are ſuch. 

The ancients have ſaid much of the-topazes virtues; 
it is ſaid to be a High cordial and ſudorific, and to have 
been given, alſo, in hemorrrhages, with great ſucceſs, 
But whatever virtues it may {s, we are not to expect 
to find them in the ſtones our druggiſts now keep under 
the name of topazes, theſe being no other than fragments 
of a yellowiſh plated ſpar, common in lead mines, and 
impregnated more or leſs with that metal. The topaz, 
itſelf, ſeems to owe its colour to lead, but the quantity 
it contains of it is fo very inconſiderable, that it can be 
of no effect in the body, but may very well be ſuppoſed 
to leave it in the ſtate of cryſtal, which ſeems as much 
as we are to imagine, really, of any of the gems ; but 
this fpar, fold in its place, not only diſcovers that it holds 
a great deal of lead by its weight, but we have ſeparated 
lead from it, in no leſs a quantity than one-fifth of its 
weight. 

OPHUS, in medicine, a calcarious, or, rather, 
chalky ſubſtance, growing in any part of the body. 

TOPIC, in rhetoric, a probable argument drawn 
from the ſeveral circumſtances and places of a fact, &c. 

TOPICE, Topica, expreſſes the art or manner of in- 
venting and managing all things of probable argu- 
mentations. 


TOPICS, or TopicaL Remedies, are commonly uſed | 


for what we otherwiſe call external remedies, i. e. ſuch 

2s are applied, outwardly, to ſome particular diſeaſed and 

painful part. 50 
TOPOGRAPHY, a deſeription or draught of ſom 


particular place, or ſmall tract of land, as that of a city | 


or town, mattor or tenement, held, garden, houſe, 
caſtle, or the like; ſuch as 2 ſet out in their plots, 
or make draughts of, for the information and ſatis faction 
of the proprietors, 

TORE, Torus, in architecture, a large round mould- 
ing uſed in the baſes of columns. 

TOREUTICE, that part of ſculpture called turning. 

TORIES, or Toxvxs; a party, or faction, in Eng- 
land, oppoſite to the whigs. 

TORMENTIL, Tormentilla, in botany, a genus of 
Pants, whoſe flower hath ſour oval, heart-ſhaped, patent 
petals, with their ungues inſerted into the cup: the 
tamina conſiſt of ſixteen ſubulated filaments, half the 
2th of the corolla, inſerted into the cup, and topped 
vith ſingle antherz : the germina are eight in number, 


collected into a head, which afterwards become ſo many 
Vos, II. Ne 93. | 


oblong obtuſely-acuminated ſeeds, and contained in the 
cup. 

The common tormentil has a root about the thickneſs 
of a man's finger; it is rough, unequal, ſometimes 
ſtraight, and ſometimes G of a dark colour with- 
out, and reddiſh within: the ſtalks are ſlender, weak, 
hairy, and reddiſh, about a foot long, and ſurrounded 
with leaves by intervals, which are hairy. It grows in 
dry paſtures and commons in moſt parts of England, and 
flowers in May, June, or July. 

The root has been frequently uſed for tanning of 
leather, in places where oak bark is ſcarce: it has an 
auſtere ſtyptic taſte, accompanied with an aromatic 
flavour, and is one of the moſt agreeable and efficacious 
aſtringents in the whole vegetable kingdom: there are 
alſo a tincture and a diſtilled water of it, the former of 
which poſſeſſes all the virtues of the ſimple, 

TORMINA, in medicine, a term ſometimes uſed to 
expreſs pain in general, but more particularly a ſpecies 
of pain called tormina ventris, or alvi; in Engliſh, the 
gripes. See the article CHoLic, l 

TORNADO, or TuxNs Apo, a ſudden and vehement 

uſt of wind from all points of the compaſs, frequent on 
the coaſt of Guinea. See the article HuRricant and 
WHrIRLWIND, 

"TORPEDO, the cramp or numb fiſh, in ichthyology, 
a ſpecies of raia, the body of which is perfectly * 
and conſiderably broad in proportion to its length; the 
roſtrum, or ſnout, is oblong and ſubacute; the back is 
ſomewhat gibboſe; the belly is flat, and the ſides are 
terminated by broad fins; its colour on the back is a 
duſky greyiſh, and the belly is white. 

'The moft fingular property of this fiſh is, that, when 
out of the water, it affects the hand or other part that 
touches it, with a ſenſation much like that which we 
call the cramp ; the ſhock is inſtantaneous, and reſembles 
that given by electricity, only that the effect laſts longer: 
this is all the fiſh can do; but thoſe who have ns it, 
have raifed the effects almoſt into miracles, Reaumur 
has given a long memoir, wherein he endeavours to ac- 
count for this ſingular phznomenon, which he reſolves 
into the inſtantaneous action of a vaſt multitude of ſmall 
muſcles on the ſurface of the body of the fiſh : but there 
ſeems ſomething more required, in order to the perfectly 
explaining fo odd an effect. 

TORQUE, in heraldry, denotes a round roll of 
cloth, twiſted and ſtuffed: ſuch is the bandage, fre- 
quently ſeen in armories, about the heads of Moors, &c. 

It is always of the two principal colours of the coat ; 
and is accounted the leaft honourable decoration worn on 
the helmet, by way of creſt. 

TORREFACTION, in chemiſtry, is the roaſting 
or ſcorching of a body by the fire, in order to diſcharge 
a part either unneceſſary or hurtful in another operation; 
as ſulphur is thus diſcharged from an ore, before the 
metal can be obtained to advantage. 

TORRENT, Torrens, in geography, denotes a tem- 
porary ſtream of water, falling ſuddenly from mountains, 
wherein there have been great rains, or an extraordinary 
thaw of ſnow. 

TORRICELLIAN ExPERIMENT, a famous experi- 
ment made by Torricelli, a diſciple of the great Gallileo, 
which has been already explained under the article 
BAROMETER ; which ſee. 

TORRID Zoxk, among peographers, denotes that 
tract of the earth lying upon the equator, and on each 
ſide as far as the two tropics, or 23? 30 of north and 


| ſouth latitude, 


The torrid zone was believed, by the ancients, to be 
uninhabitable ; but is now well known to be not only 
inhabited by the natives of thoſe hot climates, but even 
tolerable to the people of the colder climates, towards the 
north and ſouth; the exceſſive heat of the day being 
there tempered by the coldneſs of the night. 

TORTOISE, Te/uds, in zoology. See TesTUDoO. 

TORTURE, a grievous pain inflicted on a criminal, 
or perſon accuſed, to make him confeſs the truth, 

TOUCAN, in ornithology, a ſpecies of ramphaſtos, 
of a middle ſize between our common magpie and the 
thruſh, but having a beak thicker and longer than its 
whole body: this beak is hooked at the end, and is of a 
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very thin ſubſtance, not exceeding the thickneſs of a 
membrane, and very light and hollow, yet bony in ſub- 
ſtance, and very bright and ſhining. It has a ſort of 
toothed edge, which prevents its ſhutting cloſely, and, 
giving for nd for the air, enables the bird to live with- 
out noſtrils. It is yellowiſh on the outſide and red within, 
and is covered with a ſort of ſcaly ſubſtance, eaſily ſcraped 
off with the finger at the edge. 

The head of this bird is large in proportion to its body, 
and is black on the crown : the reſt of it, and the neck 
and back, are ſlightly variegated with white; its breaſt 
is of a bright orange colour, its Dy and thighs of a very 
fine and bright red, and the tail is black, but red at the 
end, 

Tovcan, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſou- 
thern hemiſphere, conſiſting of eight ſmall ſtars, and 
otherwiſe called Anſer Americanus. 

TOUCH-NzERDIE, among aſſayers, refiners, &c. 
little bars of gold, ſilver, and copper, combined together 
in all the different proportions and degrees of mixture; 
the uſe of which is to diſcover the degree of purity of any 
piece of gold or ſilver, by comparing the mark it leaves 
on the touch-flone, with thoſe of the bars. 

The metals uſually tried by the touch-ſtone, are gold, 
ſilver, and copper, either pure, or mixed with one another 
in different degrees and proportions, by fuſion. 

In order to find out the purity, or quantity of baſer 
meta] in theſe various admixtures, when they are to be 
examined, they are compared with theſe needles, which 
are mixed in a known proportion, and prepared for this 
uſe. The metals of theſe needles, both pure and mixed, 
are all made into laminæ, or plates, one-twelfth of an 
inch broad, and of a fourth part of their breadth in thick- 
neſs, and an inch and half long: theſe being thus pre- 
pared, you are to engrave on each a mark indicating 
— purity, or the nature and quantity of the admixture 

n it. 

The black rough marbles, the baſaltes, or the ſofter 
kinds of black pebbles, are the moſt proper for touch- 
ſtones. s 

Now, the method of uſing the needles and ſtone is 
this: the piece of metal to be tried, ought firſt to be 
wiped well with a clean towel, or piece of ſoft leather, 
that they may the better ſee its true colour; for from this 
alone an experienced perfon will, in ſome degree, judge 
before-hand what the principal metal is, and how, and 
with what, debaſed. | 

Then chuſe a convenient, not over large, part of the 
ſurface of the metal, and rub it ſeveral times very hardly 
2nd ſtrongly againſt the touch-ſtone, that in caſe a de- 
ceitful coat or cruſt ſhould have been laid upon it, it may 
be worn off by that friction; this, however, is more 
readily done by a grind-ſtone, or ſmall file, if you have 
them at hand. Then wipe a flat and very clean part of 
the touch- ſtone, and rub againſt it, over and over, the 
juſt mentioned part of the ſurface of the piece of metal, 
till you have, on the flat ſurface of the ſtone, a thin 
metallic cruſt, an inch long, and about an eighth of an 
inch broad: this done, look out the needle that ſeems 


moſt like to the metal under trial, wipe the lower part 


of this needle very clean, and then rub it againſt the 
touch- ſtone, as you did the metal, by the fide of the other 
line, and in a direction parallel to it. 

When this is done, if you find no difference between 
the colours of the two marks, made by vour needle and 
the metal under trial, you may with great probability 
pronounce that metal and your needle to be of the ſame 
alloy, which is immediately known by the mark engraved 
on your needle, But if you find a difference between 
the colour of the mark given by the metal, and that by 
the needle you have tricd, chooſe out another needle, 
either of a darker or lighter colour than the former, as 
the difference of the tinge on the touch-ſtone directs ; 
and by one or more trials of this kind you will be able to 
determine which of your needles the metal anſwers, and 
thence what alloy it is of, by the mark of the needle; or 
elſe you will find that the alloy is extraordinary, and not 
to be determined by the compariſon of your needles. 

TOUR, a French term, frequently uſed for a journey 
or propre's through one or more countries. 


TOUANEFORTIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 


whoſe flower- cup is ſmall, and divided into five ſegments. 
the corolla is monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped, the tube 
of which is cylindric and globular at the baſe, and the 
limb is divided into five acute 1 which ſpread 
open horizontally : the fruit is a globoſe ſucculent 
containing four oblong oval feeds, ſeparated by the pul \ 
This genus is the ſame with the pittonia of Plumier 
TOURNEQUET, in ſurgery, an inſtrument made 
of rollers, compreſles, ſcrews, &c. for compreſſing an 
wounded part, ſo as to ſtop hæmorrhages. , 
The common tournequet is very ſimple, conſiſting 


only of a roller, which, with the help of a ſmall ſtick, 


ſerves to ſtop the effuſion of blood from large arteries, in 
amputations, by forcibly tying up the limb. The things 
neceſlary for this are a roller of a thumb's breadth, ang 
of an ell in length, a ſmall cylindrical ftick, a con. 
lomerated bandage, two fingers thick and four lon 
— compreſſes of a length and about three or four 
fingers breadth, to ſurround the legs and arms, and a 
ſquare piece of ſtrong paper or leather, about four fingers 
wide. 

TOWER, Turris, a tall building, conſiſting of 
ſeveral ſtories, uſually of a round form, though ſome. 
times ſquare or polygonal. 

TOWN, a place inhabited by a conſiderable num. 
ber of people, being of a middle ſize between a city and 
a village. | 

TOXICODENDRON, the poiſon-tree, in botany, 
a genus producing male and female flowers on different 
plants ; the male flowers have five ſmall roundiſh petals, 
which ſpread open, with the ſame number of ſtamina; 
the female flower is like the male, excepting the de- 
ficiency of the ſtamina, inſtead of which, it contains three 
ſmall ſtyles, crowned with globular ſtigmata ; and the 
fruit is a ſmooth ſtriated berry, containing a compreſſed 
furrowed kernel or ſeed. | 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of toxicodendron ; the wood 


of ſome of them, when - burnt, emits a noxious fume, 


which will ſuffocate animals when they are ſhut up in a 
room where it is burning; the ſcent of it, when cut 
down in the woods, has poiſoned many people, and 
ſeveral, with only handling it, have been made blind for 
ſome days. The juice of the tree is milky when it firſt 
iſſues out of the wounded part, but ſoon after it is ex- 
poſed to the air it turns black, and has a very ſtrong 
fœetid ſcent, and will even corrode iron. 

TOZZLIA, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe flower 
is monopetalous and ringent; the tube is cylindraceous, 
and longer than the cup ;-the limb is patent; the upper- 
lip bifid, and the lower one trifid, and all the edges are 
almoſt equal and roundiſh : the fruit is a globoſe unilo- 
cular capſule, containing a ſingle egg-ſhaped ſeed, _ 

TRACHEA, in anatomy, called alſo aſpera arteria, 


and in Engliſh the wind-pipe, is a tube or canal, ex- 


tended from the mouth to the lungs ; its ſituation is in 
the middle and anterior part of the neck ; and it is con- 
nected with the fauces, the lungs, and the ceſophagus, 
Anatomiſts commonly divide it into two parts, the larynx, 
and aſpera arteria properly ſo called. See Lazvynx. 
The trachea, or aſpera arteria properly ſo called, is 
that whole cartilaginous canal, extended from the larynx, 


which is only its mouth or entrance, to the bronchia or 


lungs ; being, in ſome meaſure, of a conic figure, Its 
beginning is cylindrical, and capable of admitting à 
finger; and its other end is ſomewhat narrower. It 
enters the thorax under the ſternum, and is there divided 
into two branches, before it enters the lungs ; it is com- 
poſed of eighteen or nineteen, ſometimes but ſixteen, 
ſometimes twenty, cartilaginous rings, and four coats. 
Theſe rings are imperfe&, the hinder part of the trachea 
being membranaceous. Of the four coats, the exterior 
is membranaceous, the ſecond glandulous, the third 
muſcular, and the fourth or internal covering 1s tendinous 
and robuſt, bo 
The uſes of the trachea are, to aſſiſt in deglutition, 


and to be aſſiſtant to the lungs : on the exterior part of 


it are the thyroide and bronchial glands, which ſecrete 
an humour to moiſten it: its arteries are from the exter- 
nal carotids, the veins from the jugulars, and the nerves 
from the recurrent ones of the — cervicalis. 


The trachæ of vegetables are certain air- veſſels, di- 
ſcernible 
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ſcernible in many plants, but in none more diſtinctly 
than the melon. | 1 

TRACHELIUM, umbelliferous throat-wort, in 
botany, a genus of plants, whoſe flower is mono- 
petalous an funnel-ſhaped; the tube is very long, 
flender, and cylindric; the limb is ſmall, and divided 
into five ovate concave ſegments ; the fruit is a roundiſh, 
obtuſe, trilocular capſule, containing one or more cells, 
which are filled with many ſmall ſeeds. 

TRACHEOTOMY, in furgery, the name of an 
operation otherwiſe called bronchotomy. See the ar- 
ticle BRONCHOTOMY. 

TRACT, in geography, an extent of ground, or a 

rtion of the earth's ſurface. 

TRACT, in matters of literature, denotes a ſmall 
treatiſe, or written diſcourſe, upon any ſubject. 

TRACTION, the act of drawing, whereby a thing 
is brought nearer to the mover. 

TRACTRINX, in geometry, a curve otherwiſe called 
catenaria. See the article CATENARIA. | 

TRADE, in general, denotes the ſame with com- 
merce, conſiſting in buying, ſelling, and exchanging of 
commodities, bills, money, &c. 

The firſt notions of trade aroſe from the light of na- 
ture. One family no ſooner found that they could not 
live without the affiſtance of another, but they eſtabliſhed 
a trade by way of barter. As the nations increaſed, 
markets were every where eſtabliſhed for the ſame pur- 
poſe, where a ſheep was 8 for a ſack of corn, 
or an ox for ſome other neceſſaries of life. This 
introduced the uſe of weights and meaſures ; but trade 
never became an art, till the invention of ſpinning and 
weaving, whoſe manufactures introduced a variety of 


dealing. 


Tranrt-WinDs, denote certain regular winds at ſea, 
blowing either conſtantly the ſame way, or alternately 
this way and that ; thus called from their uſe in naviga- 
tion, and the Indian commerce. 

The trade-winds are of different kinds, ſome blowing 
three or ſix months of the year one 1 and then the 
like ſpace of time the oppoſite way; theſe are very com- 
mon in the Indian ſeas, and are called monſoons. See 
the article Monso0Ns. 

Others blow conſtantly the ſame way ; ſuch is that 
general wind between the tropics, which off at ſea, is 
tound to blow all day ye. vn eaſt to weſt, 

TRADESCANTIA, Virginia ſpider- wort, in botany, 
a plant whoſe root is compoſed of ſeveral fleſhy fibres, 
from which ariſe ſeveral long, narrow, keel-ſhaped leaves, 
which are veined, rough on their edges, of a greyiſh 
colour, and ſucculent ; between the leaves ariſes a thick 
jointed ſtalk about a foot long, furniſhed at each joint 
with one leaf; at the top of the ſtalk are two leaves 
which ſpread aſunder ; the flowers come out in a kind of 
umbel, each formed of a tryphillous cup with three large 
roundiſh petals of a deep blue colour, which in the morn- 
ing ſpread open, but ſhrink up in the middle of the day, 
and do not open again; the ſtamina conſiſt of fix lender 
hairy filaments, topped with reniform antherz ; the fruit 
is an oval capſule, having three angles, and ſhut up in 
the cup, and includes a few angular ſeeds contained in 
three cells, 

The root of this plant is perennial, and it is propagated 
by ſowing its ſeeds when ripe. This is the ſame with 
the ephemerum of Tournefort. 

TRADITION, among eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes 
certain regulations regarding the rites, ceremonies, &c. 
of religion, which we ſuppoſe to have been handed down 
from the days of the apoſtles to the preſent time. 

Tradition is diſtinguiſhed into written, whereof there 
are ſome traces in the writings of the ancient fathers ; 
and underwritten, whereof no mention is made in the 
writings of the firſt ages of Chriſtianity. 

TRAGACANTHA, goats-thorn, in botany, a genus 
of plants, whoſe flower is papilionaceous; the vexillum 
is long, ere, indented at the point, and the borders re- 
flexed; the wings are oblong, and ſhorter than the 
vecillum, and the carina is the length of the wings, and 
emarginated; the ſtamina conſiſts of ten filaments, nine 
of which are joined together, theſe are topped with 
roundiſh . antheræ; the fruit is a ſhort ſwelling pod, 


having two longitudinal cells, which contain kidney“ 
taped ſeeds. | 3 

Gum: tragacanth, or, as ſome call it, gum-adragant, 
or gum-dragon, is the produce of this ſhrub, which 
rows to about four feet high, arid has a firm and robuſt 
tem, with numerous branches. OY 

The gum is brought to us in long and lender pieces, 
of a flatted figure, more or leſs, and theſe not ſtraight, or 
rarely ſo; but commonly twiſted and contorted various 
ways, ſo as to reſemble worms: We ſometimes meet 
with it like the other vegetable exſudations, in roundiſh 
drops, but theſe are much more rare, It is moderately 
heavy, of a firm conſiſtence, and, properly ſpeaking, 
very tough rather than hard, and is extremely difficult 
to powder, unleſs firſt carefully dried, and the mortar 
and peſtle kept warm. Its natural colour is a pale 
whitiſh, and in the cleaneſt pieces it is ſomething tranſ- 
parent, It is often, however, met with tinged browniſh, 
and of other colours, and more opaque. It has no 
ſmell, and very little taſte, but what it has is diſagree- 
able, Taken into the mouth, it does not grow clammy, 
and ſtick to the teeth, as the guni-arabic does, but 
melts into a kind of very ſoft muellage. It diſſolves in 
water but flowly, and communicates its mucilaginous 
quality to a great quantity of that fluid. It is brought 
to us from the iſland of Crete, and from ſeveral parts of 
Aſia. It is to be choſen in long twiſted pieces, of a 
whitiſh colour, very clear, and free from all other 
colours, the brown, and particularly the black, are 
wholly to be rejeQed. 

Tragacanth has the ſame virtues with gum-atabic, 
but in a greater degree. It greatly inſpiſſates and ob- 
tunds the acrimony of the humours, arid is therefore 
found of vaſt ſervice in inveterate coughs, and other 
diſorders of the breaſt, ariſing from an acrid phlegm, 
and in ſtranguries, heat of urine, and all other com- 
plaints of that kind. It is uſually given in the com- 
pound powder, called the ſpecies diatragacantha frigid, 
rarely alone, It is alſo, by ſome, eſteemed a very great 
external remedy for wounds, and in this ſenſe made an 
ingredient in ſome ſympathetic powders, with vitriol 
and other things. It is by ſome recommended alone, 
in form of a powder or ſtrong mucilage, for cracks and 
chaps in the nipples of women; but it is found, b 
experience, to be a very troubleſome application in thoſe 
caſes, and to do more harm than good, as it dries by 
the heat of the part, and draws the lips of the wound 
farther aſunder than before. 

TRAGEA, in pharmacy, an aromatic powder, groſsly 
beaten and mixed with ſugar, taken by way of carmi- 
native, 

TRAGEDY, a dramatic 2 repreſentin 
ſignal action performed by illuſtriou 
has frequently a fatal iſſue, or end. 

Ariſtotle, more ſcientifically, defines tragedy, the imi- 
tation of one grave and entire action, of a juſt length, 
and which, without the affiſtance of narration, by raiſ- 
ing of terror and compaſſion, refines and purges our 
paſſions. This definition has given the critics ſome 
perplexity ; and Corneille declares he cannot reconcile 
Ariſtotle with himſelf : the inſtances Ariſtotle cites, he 
thinks, ruin his own definition; he even denies the 

urging our paffions to be the end of tragedy. Our 

ngliſh authors are more favourable to the definition; 
by the purging our paſſions, they underſtand not the 
extirpating them, but the reducing them to juſt bounds ; 
for by ſhewing the miſeries that attend a ſubjection to 
them, it teaches us to watch them more narrowly z 
and by ſeeing the great misfortunes of others, it leſſens 
the ſenſe of our own, 

Tragedy, in its original, M. Hedelin obſerves, was 
only a hymn ſung in honour of Bacchus, by ſeveral 
perſons, who, together, made a chorus of mutic, with 
dances and inſtruments, As this was long, and might 
fatigue the ſingers, as well as tire the audience, they 
bethought themſelves to divide the ſinging of the chorus 
into ſeveral parts, and to have certain recitations in the 
intervals. Accordingly Theſpis firſt introduced a perſon 
upon the ſtage with this view. ZEſchylus, finding one 
perſon inſufficient, introduced a ſecond, to entertain the 


ſome 
s perſons, and which 


audience more agreeably, by a kind of dialogue : he alſo 


cloathed 
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eloathed his perſons more decently, and firſt put on 


them the buſkin. 
The perſons who made theſe recitations on the ſcene, 
were called actors; ſo that tragedy was at firſt without 
actors. And what they thus rehearſed, being things 
added to the finging 7 the chorus, whereof they were 
no neceſſary part, were called epiſodes. 1 
Sophocles found that two 1 were not enough for 
the variety of incidents, and accordingly introduced a 
third; and here the Greeks ſeemed to hayę ſtopped; 
at leaſt, it is very rare that they introduced four ſpeakers 
in the ſame ſcene. _ 


1 75 into a better form, they 
its verſe, and endeayoured to 


revolution of the ſun. 


1 


The Engliſh received che firlt plan of their drama | 


- 


from the French, among whom it had its riſe towards 
the end of Charles under the title of chant;royal, 
whi h_conhfted of pieces in verſe, compoſed in honour 
of the Virgin, or — of the ſaints, and ſung on the 
ſtage: they were called by the title of chant-royal, be- 
cauſe the ſubje was given by the king of the year, or 


the perſon who had borne away the prize the year 
pregoding... PEE TR v7 ty 
The Humour of theſe pieces ran wonderfujly among 


the people, inſomuch that in a little time there were 


other: ohe of theſe, to engage the town from the reſt, 
began tq intermix various incidents or epiſodes, which 
the difliibuted into acts, ſcenes, and as many different 
perſons as were neceflary for the repreſentation. Their 
firſt eſſay was in the Bourg bt. Maur, and their ſubject 
the paſſion of our Saviour, The provoſt of Paris pro- 
hibiting their continuing of it, they made application to 
court; and to render it the more favourable to them, 
elected themſelves into a friary or fraternity, under the 
title of brothers of the paſhon : which title has given 
ſame occaſion to ſuſpect them to have been an — 2 of 
religious. The king, on ſeeing and approving ſome of 
theſe pieces, Ea them letters of 2 — in 
1402; upon which they built a theatre, and for an age 
and a half acted ms bois grave pieces, till, the people 
growing weary of them, they began to intermix farces, 
or interludes, from prophane ſubſects. 

The mixing of farce and religion diſpleaſing many, 
they were re-eſtabliſhed by an arret of parliament, in 
1548, on condition of their acting none but proper, 
lawful, and decent ſubjects, without intermeddling with 
any of the myſteries of religion; and thus were the 
brothers of the paſſion deſpoiled of their religious cha- 
rater ; upon which they mounted the ſtage no more in 
perſon, but brought up a new ſet of comedians, who 
acted under their direction. 

Thus was the drama eſtabliſhed, and on this founda- 
tion arrived in England, In proceſs of time, as it was 
improved, it became divided into two branches, agree- 
able to the practice of the ancients, and the nature of 


things, viz. into tragedy and comedy, properly fo called; 


and this laſt again. was ſubdivided into pure comedy and 
farce, 5 

TRAGI-COMEDY, a dramatic piece partaking of 
the nature both of tragedy and comedy, the event 


whereof is not bloody or unhappy, and wherein is ad- 


maited a mixture of leſs ſerious characters. 

The foundation of tragi-comedy is certainly bad 
for endegvouring to make us laugh and. cry by turns, 
it endeavours at contrary motions, which the heart can 
never undergo; every thing that diſpoſes for the one, 
indiſpoſing For the other : for which reaſon it is at pre- 
ſent, with great juſtice, diſuſed. However, tragi-comedy 
is the i= way wherein comedy is allowed to introduce 
kings and heroes. 

TRAGIA, in botany, a genus of plants, producing 


male and female flowers on the ſame {talk ; neither has 


any corolla; the male flower conſiſting of a cup divided 
into three oval, acute, patent ſegments, with three fila- 
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ments topped with roundiſh antherz ; the cup of the 
female flower is perſiſtent, and divided into five parts; 
it contains a roundiſh three-furrowed germen, with an 
erect ſtyle, crowned with a trifid ſpreading ſtigma; the 
fruit is a roundiſh hiſpid capſule, having three cell; 
each containing a globoſe ſeed, 5 
TRAGOPOGON, goats-beard, in botany, a genus 
of plants, whoſe flower is compound, imbricated, and 
uniform, conſiſting of a number of ligulated floſcules 
quinquedentated at the ends; there is no pericarpium. 
but the ſeeds, which are oblong, angulated, rough, and 
crowned with a plumoſe down, are contained in the 
0 and placed on a ſcabrous, naked, flat receptacle. 
his genus includes the ſalſafy. See SALSA Tv. 
 TRAGOSELINUM, in botany, Tournefort's name 
for the pimpinella of Linnæus. See PiurixBTILIA. 
| 0 TRAGUS, in anatomy, one of the protuberances of 
the auricle, or external ear, called alſo hircus, becauſe 
uſually hairy. The tragus is that protuberance next the 
temple : that on the oppoſite fide, to which the ſoſt lobe 
of ve ear is annexed, is called the antitragus. See EAR. 
_. TRAJAN CoLumn, a famous hiſtorical column 
erefted in Rome, in honour of the emperor Trajan. It 
is of the Tuſcan order, though ſomething irregular; its 
height, is eight diameters, and its pedeſtal Corinthian : 
it was; built in a large ſquare there, called Forum Ro- 
manum. Its baſe conſiſts of twelve ſtones of an enor. 
mous ſize, and it is raiſed on a ſocle, or foot of eight 
ſteps; withinſide is a ſtair-caſe, illuminated with forty- 
four windows. It is 140 feet high, which is thirty-five 


| | ſhort of the Antonine column, but the, workmanſhip of 
formed ſeveral ſocieties, who began to vie with each 


the former is much more valued. It is adorned from 
top to bottom with baſſo relievos, repreſenting the great 
actions of that emperor againſt the Dacæ. 
_ TRAJECTORY of @ Comet, is its path or orbit, 
or the line it deſcribes in its motion. See Comer. 

TRAIL-Boar, in a ſhip, a carved board on each 
ſide of her beak, which reaches from the main ſtem to 
the figure, or the brackets, * 

TRAIN, the attendance of a great perſon, or the 
trail of a gown, or robe of ſtate. 

In falconry, it denotes the tail of an hawk. 

TRAIN, is likewiſe uſed for the number of beats 
which-a watch makes in an hour, or any other certain 
time. | 

TRAIN, is alſo uſed for a line of gun-powder, laid 
to give fire to a quantity thereof, in order to do execu- 
tion by blowing up earth, works, buildings, &c. 

TRAIN, or TRAILE of. Artillery, =: 4 the great 
guns, and other pieces of ordnance belonging to an 
army in the field, See the article Cannon, 

RAIN-OIIL, the oil procured from the blubber of a 

whale by boiling. 


TRrAin-BanDs, or TRAINED-BaNDs, a name given 


to the militia of England. 

TRAINING, or Txzacins, in mineralogy, a term 
uſed by the miners, to expreſs the tracing up the mine- 
ral appearances on the ſurface of the earth to their head, 
or original place, and there finding a mine of the'metal 
they contain, See the article MinE. | 

 TRAMBLING of Tin Ore, among miners, the waſh- 
ing it very clean, which is done in a ſhovel, and in a 
frame of boards. See'the article Tin. N 

TRAMEL, an inſtrument, or device, ſometimes of 
leather, more uſually of rope, fitted to a horſe's legs, 
to regulate his motions, and form him to an amble. It 
is alſo taken in many places for an iron moveable inſtru- 
ment in chimnies to hang pots over the fire. 

TRANSACTION, Tran afio, in the civil law, an 
accommodation of ſome buſineſs, or diſpute between 
two parties, by a mutual and voluntary agreement be- 
tween them. See the article ACCOMMODATION. 

Phil:ſaphical TRANsACT1ons, a kind of journal of 
the principal things that come before the Royal Society. 
See the article SOCIETY. 

TRANSCENDENTAL, or TRANSCENDANT, 
ſomething elevated, or raiſed above other things ; which 
paſſes and tranſcends the nature of other inferior things. 

T RANSCENDENTAL Quantities, among geometricians, 
are indeterminate ones, or ſuch as cannot be fixed or 


expreſſed by any conſtant equation: ſuch are all tran-. 


ſcendental 


n 
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ſcendental curves, which cannot be defined by any alge- 
braic equation: or which, when expreſſed by an equa. 
tion, one of the terms thereof is a variable quantity. 

TRANSCRIPT, a copy of any original writing, 

articularly that of an act, or inſtrument, inſerted in the 

of another. 

TRANSFER, in commerce, &c. an act whereby a 

rſon ſurrenders his right, intereſt, or property, in any 
thing moveable or immoveable to another. 

The term transfer is chiefly uſed for the aſſigning and 
making over ſhares in the ſtocks, or public funds, to 
ſuch as purchaſe them of the proprietors. 

TRANSFORMATION, in general, denotes a 
change of form, or the aſſuming a new form different 
from a former one. 

The chemiſts have been for a long time ſeeking the 
transformation of metals; that is, their tranſmutation, 
or the manner of changing them into gold. See the 
article TRANSMUTATION, 

TRANSFORMATION of Equations, The doctrine of 
the transformation of equations, and of exterminating 
their intermediate terms, is thus taught by Mr. Mac- 
Laurin. The affirmative roots of an equation are 
changed into negative roots of the ſame value, and the 
negative roots into affirmative, by only changing the 
ſigns of the terms alternately, beginning with the 
ſecond. Thus, the roots of the equation, x4—x3—19x* 
+49x—JO=O, are +1, +2, +3, +4, —5 ; whereas the 
roots of the ſame equation having only the ſigns of the 
ſecond and fourth terms changed, viz. xt+x3—19x249x 
—JOZ0O, are —1, —2, — 3, +5. 

TRANSFUSION, Tranfuſw, the act of pouring a 
liquor out of one veſſel into another. a 

TRANSFUSION of the Blood, in ſurgery, the conveying 
of the arterial blood of one man, or animal, into the 
veins of another, | 

The generality of phyſicians, not .without reaſon, 
attribute moſt diforders of the body to ſome vice in the 
blood; and, therefore, ſome were led to think, that no 
method could be more ready to remove and correct that 
rice, than injecting a proper medicine in the veins to 
mix with the blood itſelf, or the transfuſing the ſound 
blood of one animal into the veins of another, inſtead of 
that which is diſeaſed. But, notwithſtanding the vaſt 
expectations which had been formed by phyſicians from 
this operation, frequently the event or worſe than 
the diſeaſe; for we are told, that almoſt all the patients 
who have been treated this way, degenerated into a 
ſtupidity, fooliſhneſs, or a raving, or melancholy mad- 
neſs, or have been taken off with a ſudden death, either 
in, or not long after, the operations. 

For the transfuhon of blood into the veins, firſt, a 
vein is to be opened in the patient's arm, or hand, and 
then a ſmall tube of ſilver, braſs, or ivory, thruſt up- 
ward into it: the ſame is to be done with the ſound 
perſon, only the tube muſt here be inſerted downward, 
toward the ſmall end of the vein ; this done, the ſmalleſt 
of the tubes is to be inſerted into the other larger one; 
by which means, as much blood will paſs from the ſound 
perſon into the patient as may be thought proper, and 
then the inciſed veins are to be dreſſed, or bound up, as 
in bleeding: if the patient does not recover after the firſt 
transfuſion, the operation ſhould be repeated again, at 
convenient intervals; but before the patient receives the 
blood of the ſound perſon, he ought to be bled propor- 
nonably, that the new blood laſt received may have the 
reer circulation, Sometimes a vein is opened in each 
arm of the patient at the ſame time, that as much of 
the vitiated blood may flow out of one orifice, as he 
receives of the ſound by the other, 
| If the blood is to be transfuſed out of ſome animal 
into the patient, then a calf or a lamb, for example, is 
to be ſecured by ligatures, and one of their veins or 
arteries opened in the neck, leg, or thigh, and the reſt 
of the operation managed as before. 

TRANSIT, T; ranjitus, in aftronomy, ſignifies the 
pallage of any planet, juſt by, or over a fixed ſtar, or 
ine fun, and of the moon in particular, covering or 
moving over any planet. 

TRANSITION, in muſic, is when a greater note Is 

roken into a leſs, to ſoften the roughneſs of a leap by a 

Vor. II. Ne 94. 
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gradual paſſage to the next note following ; whence it is 
| 


commonly called the breaking of a note. 

TRANSITION, in rhetoric, is of two ſorts ; the firſt 
is when a ſpeech is introduced abruptly, without expreſs 
notice given of it; as when Milton gives an account of 
our firſt anceſtor's evening devotions. 


Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd 

The God that made both air, ſky, earth, and heav'n.— 
Thou alſo mad'ſt the night, 

Maker omnipotent, and thou the day! 


The ſecond fort of tranſition is, when a writet ſuddenly 
leaves the ſubject he is upon, and paſles unto another, 
from which it ſeems different at firſt view, but has a 
relation and connection with it, and ſerves to illuſtrate 
and enlarge it. 

TRANSITIVE, in grammar, an epithet applied to 
ſuch verbs as ſignify an action which paſſes from the 
ſubject that does it, to or upon another ſubject which 
receives it. 

Under the head of verbs tranſitive, come what we 
uſually call verbs active and paſſive; other verbs, whoſe 
ation does not paſs out of themſelves, are called ncu- 
ters, and by ſome gtammarians, intranſitives. 

TRANSLATION, the act of transferring or re- 
moving a thing from one place to another; thus we ſay, 
the tranſlation of 2 biſhop's ſee, a council, a ſeat of 
juſtice, &c. 

TRANSLATION, is alſo uſed for the verſion of a 
book, or writing, out of one language into another. 

TRANSMARINE, ſomething that comes from, or 
belongs to the parts beyond ſea. 

TRANSMIGRATION, the removal or tranſlation 
of a whole people into another country, by the power 
of a conqueror. | 

TRANSMIGRATION, is particularly uſed for the paſ- 
ſage of a ſoul out of one body into another, being the 
ſame with what we otherwiſe call metemphſychoſis. 
See the article METEMPHSYCHOSIS. 

TRANSMISSION, in optics, &c. the act of a 
tranſparent body paſſing the rays of light through its 
ſubſtance, or ſuffering them to paſs: in which ſenſe, 
the word ſtands oppoſed to reflection. 

Tranſmiſſion is alſo frequently uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with refraction, by which moſt bodies, in tranſmitting 
the rays, do alſo refract them. 

The rays of light, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, are 
ſubje& to fits of eaſy tranſmiſſion and reflection. See 
the article LIGHT. 

For the cauſe of tranſmiſſion, or the reaſon why ſome 
bodies tranſmit, and others reflect the rays, ſee the 
articles OpaciTy and "TRANSPARENCY. 

TRANSMUTATION, the act of transforming or 
changing one nature into another. 

Nature, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, ſeems delighted 
with tranſmutations: he goes on to enumerate ſeveral 
kinds of natural tranſmutations ; groſs bodies, and light, 
he ſuſpects, may be mutually rranſmuted into each 
other; and adds, that all bodies receive their active force 
from the particles of light which enter their compoſition. 
For all fixed bodies, when well heated, emit light as 
long as they continue ſo; and again, light intermingles 
ſelf, and inheres in bodies, as often as its rays fall on 
the ſolid particles of thoſe bodies. Again, water, which 
is a fluid, volatile, taſteleſs ſalt, is by heat tranſmuted 
into a vapour, which is a kind of air; and by cold, 
into ice, which is a cold tranſparent brittle ſtone, eaſily 
diſſolvable, and this ſtone is convertable again into water 
by heat, as vapour is by cold, 


fermentation alſo, and ſometimes without, reverts into 
groſs bodies, Quickſilver ſometimes puts on the form 
of a fluid metal, ſometimes it appears in ſhape of a pel- 
lucid fragile ſalt, called ſublimate z ſometimes of a pel- 
lucid, volatile, white, taſteleſs earth, called mercurius 
dulcis; by diſtillation, it becomes vapour; and by agi- 
tation in vacuo, it ſhines like fire, &c. 


All bodies, beaſts, fiſhes, inſects, plants, &c. with 
| all thejr various parts, grow and increaſe out of water, 


and 


Earth, by heat, becomes fire; and by cold, is con- 
verted into earth again : denſe bodies, by fermentation, 
are rarified into various kinds of air ; and that air, by 
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and aqueous and ſaline tinctutes; and by putrefaction, 
all of them revert into water or an aqueous liquor again. 
Farther, water expoſed a while to the open air, puts on 
a tincture, which, in proceſs of time, has a ſediment and 
a ſpirit, and before puttefaction, yields nouriſhment 
both for animals and vegetables, 

TRANSMUTATION, in alchemy, denotes the art of 
changing or exalting imperfe& metals into gold or filver. 

This is alſo called the grand operation, and they ſay, 
is to be effected with the philoſopher's ſtone. 

Some alchemiſts hold, that the tranſmutation ſhould 
rather be called the perfection of imperfect metals; as 
holding all metals, intended by nature to arrive equally 
at the perfection of gold, in as much as they are com- 
poſed of the ſame matter; and that it is only the im- 
Purity of their matrices, that is, in the place wherein 
they are formed by nature, that has prevented their 
arriving thereat. The elixir being projected on any of 
theſe metals, it is ſuppoſed to purge and ſeparate the 
impure parts from the pure, and to join itſelf wholly to 
the mercury (which is the pureſt part) as being of the 
ſame nature, 

Whether metals may be tranſmuted into one another, 
or not, is a point ſtrongly diſputed among philoſophers ; 
the alchemiſts — aſſerting the affirmative. 

TRANSMUTATION, in geometry, denotes the reduc- 
tion or change of one figure, or body, into another of 
the ſame area or ſolidity, but of a different form; as a 
triangle into a ſquare, a pyramid into a parallelopiped, &c. 

In the higher geometry, tranſmutation is uſed ſor the 
converting a figure into another of the ſame kind and 
order, whoſe reſpective parts riſe to the ſame dimenſions 
in an equation, admit of the ſame tangents, &c. 

If a rectilinear figure be tranſmuted into another, it 
is ſufficient that the interſections of the lines which 
compoſe it, be transferred, and the lines drawn through 
the ſame in the new figure, If the figure to be tranſ- 
muted be curvilinear, the points, tangents, and other 
Tight-lines, by means whereof the curve line is to be 
defined, muſt be transferred, 6 6-4 

TRANSOM, among builders, denotes the piece 
that is framed acroſs a double light window. See the 
article WIN DOW. 

TRANSOM, among mathematicians, ſignifies the vane 
of a croſs-ſtaff, or a wooden number fixed acroſs, with 
a ſquare whereon it ſlides, &c, See CROSS-STAFE, 

'TRANSOM, in a ſhip, a pieee of timber which lies 
athwart the ftern, between the two faſhion-pieces, 
directly under the gun-room port. 


. TRANSPARENCY, Diaphbaneity, in phyſics, a | 


quality in certain bodies whereby they give paſſage to 
the rays of light; in contradiſtinction to opacity, or 
that quality of bodies which renders them impervious to 
the rays of light. See the article Opacity. 

TRANSPIRATION, the inſenſible, or almoſt in- 
ſenſible paſſage of an excrementitious matter through 
the pores of the fkin, called alſo perſpiration. See the 
article PERSPIRATION. 

TRANSPIRATION, is alſo uſed by ſome authors for 
the ingreſs or entrance of the air, vapour, &c. through 
the pores of the ſkin into the body. 

Cardan, by this kind of tranſpiration, accounts for 
the prodigy of a woman, whoſe daily urine weighed 
twenty-ſeven' pounds, though all the food ſhe took, 
both dry and liquid, did not exceed four pounds. 

Dr. Ba nard alſo ſuſpects ſome ſuch tranſpiration to 
be the caſe in hydropical perſons. 

TRANSPLANTING, in agriculture and garden- 
ing, the act of removing trees or plants from the places 
where they were ſowed, or raiſed, and planting them in 
others. See the article PLANTING, 

TRANSPORTATION, the act of conveying or 
carrying a thing from one place to another, 

ranſportation is a kind of puniſhment, or more pro- 
perly an alleviation or commutation of puniſhment, for 
criminals convicted of felony, who, for the firſt offence 
(unleſs it be an extraordinary one) are generally tranſ- 
ported to the plantations, there to bear hard labour for a 
term of years ; within which, if they return, they are 
executed without farther trial. 


TRANSPORTATION of Plants, is the ſending of plants | 


them up with moſs. 


TRA 


from one country to another; in performing w 
great cautions are neceflary. 

The plants ſent from a hotter country to a cold. 
ſhould be always put on board in the ſpring of the iy 
that the heat of the ſeaſon may be advancing as . 
approach the colder climates; and, on the core; OE 
thoſe which are ſent from a colder country to a 1 N 
ſhould be ſent in the beginning of winter. Sigh 

The beſt way of packing up plants for a voy,e, f 
they be ſuch as will not bear keeping out of the = 
is to have boxes with handles, filling them with earth. 
and planting the roots as cloſe together as may be; the 
plants ſhould be ſet in theſe boxes three weeks befu. 
they are to be put on board; and in good weather the 
ſhould be ſet upon the deck; and in bad, removed 
covered with a tarpaulin. If they are going from à 
hotter country to a colder one, they muſt have very little 
moiſture: if, on the contrary, they are going from à 
colder to a warmer, they may be allowed water more 
largely, and being ſhaded from the heat of the ſun 
they will come ſafe, : 

A great many plants, however, will live out of the 


hich 
its 


| earth a conſiderable while; as the ſedums, euphorbiums, 


fhicoides, and other ſucculent ones. Theſe need no other 
care than the packing them up with mols in a cloſe 
box ; and there ſhould be a little hay put between 
them, to prevent their wounding or bruiſing one an- 
other; and holes bored in the boxes, to keep them from 
heating or putrefying. 

In this manner they will come ſafe from a voyage of 
two or three, or even four or five months. Several trees 
alſo will come ſafe in the ſame manner ; taking them up 
at a ſeaſon when they have done growing, and packing 
Of this ſort are oranges, olives, 
capers, jaſmines, and pomegranate-trees, Theſe, and 
many others, are annually brought over to us from 
_ ; and, though they are three or four months in the 
paſſage, ſeldom miſcarry. 

The beſt way of ſending over ſeeds, is in their natural 
huſks, in a bag, or packed up in a gourd- hell, keeping 
them dry, and out of the way of vermin. 

TRANSPOSITION, in algebra, the bringing any 
term of an equation over to the other fide. 

TRANSPOSITION, in grammar; a diſturbing or diſ- 
locating of the words in a diſcourſe, or a changing of 
their natural order of conſtruction, to pleaſe the ear by 
rendering the contexture more eaſy, ſmooth, and har- 
monious, 

TRANSPOSITION, in muſic, is a changing of the 
notes of a piece of muſic, or the ſhifting a ſong from its 
former ſituation, to ſet it either higher or lower, or in 
another octave, 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 7 in 
theology, the converſion or change of the ſubſtance of 
the bread and wine in the euchariſt, into the body and 
blood of Jeſus Chriſt, which the Romiſh church hold is 
wrought by the conſecration of the prieſt. 

This is a principal point in the Romiſh religion, and 
is rejected by the Proteſtants ; the former maintaining 
the tranſubſtantiation to be real, the latter only hgura- 
tive; interpreting the text, Hoc eſt corpus meum, This 
ſignifies my body. But the council of Frent ftood up 
ſtrenuouſly for the literal ſenſe of the verb ef, and ſay 
expreſsly, that in tranſubſtantiation the body and blood 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt are truly, really, and ſubſtan- 
tially, under the ſpecies of bread and wine. The con- 
troverſies about this point are almoſt innumerable. 

TRANSUMPTION, Tranſumptio,. in the ſchools, 
a ſyllogiſm by conceſſion or agreement, uſed where 2 
queſtion propoſed is transferred to another, with this 
condition, that the proof of this latter ſhould be admitted 
for the proof of the former. ; 

TRANSVERSALIS, in anatomy, a name given to 
ſeveral muſcles, &c. in reſpect of their ſituation, p!o- 
greſs, & c. as, 1. The tranſverſalis abdominis, a muſcle 
which lies under the obliqui, and ariſes from the cafti- 
lago xiphoides, from the extremities of the falſe ribs, 
from the tranſverſe apophyſis of the vertebræ of the loins, 
is fixed to the inner fide of the ſpine of the ileum, and 
inſerted in the os pubis and linea alba. This, with the 


obliqui, unites its tendons as it approaches the _ 
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alba, and is the only muſcle that is cut in the operation 
of the bubonocele, It has a fine and thin membrane, 
that cloſes exactly its ring, or hole through which the 
veſſels pals. 

2. Tranſverſalis colli, it is ſaid to be a part of the 
jongiſſimus dorſi. It ariſes from the os ſacrum, and from 
all the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebrz of the loins, 
back, and neck, except the two firſt ; and is inſerted by 
ſo many diſtin& tendons into all the ſuperior ſpines. It 
moves the whole ſpine obliquely backwards. 

. Tranſverſalis pedis placentini, comes from the bone 
of the metatarſus that fuſtains the toe next the little toe, 
and paſſing zcroſs the other bones, is inſerted into the os 
ſc[amoides of the toe, Its uſe is to bring all the toes 
cloſe to one another. 

4. Tranſverſalis penis, one of the dilators of the ure- 
thra, ariſing from the tubercle of the os iſchium on each 
ſide, and inſerted into the poſterior part of the bulb of 
the urethra ; however, theſe muſcles are not quite de- 
terminate and certain in their origin or inſertion, and 
ſometimes they are wholly wanting : when they act, they 
dilate the urethra in its poſterior part. 

5. Tranſverſalis is alſo a name given to a ſuture of the 
cranium, becauſe of its traverſing or croſſing the face 
from one ſide to another. 

TRANSVERSE, ſomething that goes acroſs another, 
from corner to corner: thus, bends and bars, in heraldry, 
are tranſverſe pieces or bearings : the diagonals of a 
parallelogram, or a ſquare, are tranſverſe lines: lines 
which make interſections with perpendiculars, are alſo 
called oblique or tranſverſe lines, : 

TransvERs8t-MuscLEs, in anatomy, are certain 
muſcles ariſing from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the ver- 
tebræ of the lines. 

TRAPA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe flower 
conſiſts of four oval petals, larger than the cup, with the 
ſame number of ſtamina : there is no pericarpium, but 
the ſeed conſiſts of an m—_— nut, armed with four 
ſharp thick ſpines, placed oppoſitely in the middle of the 
ſides, and pointed; and contains a ſingle kernel of an 
oval figure. : 

TRAPEZIUM, in geometry, a plane figure contained 
under four unequal right lines. 

1. Any three ſides of a trapezium taken together, are 
greater than the third, : FH 

2. The two diagonals of any trapezium, divide into 
four proportional triangles. 

3. If two ſides of a trapezium be parallel, the rectangle 
under the aggregate of the parallel ſides and one half their 
diſtance is equal to that trapezium. 

4. If a parallelogram circumſcribes a trapezium, ſo 
that one of the ſides of the parallelogram be parallel to a 
diagonal of the trapezium, that parallelogram will be the 
double of the trapezium. 

5. If any trapezium has two of its oppoſite angles, each 
a right angle, and a diagonal be drawn joining theſe angles; 
and it from the other two angles be drawn two perpen- 
diculars to that diagonal, the diſtance from the feet of 
theſe perpendiculars to thoſe right-angles, reſpectively 
taken, will be equal. 

6. If the ſides of a trapezium be each biſſected, and 
the points of biſſection be joined by four right-lines, theſe 
lines will form a parallelogram, which will be one half 
of the trapezium. 

7. If the diagonals of a trapezium be biſſected, and a 
right-line joins theſe points, the aggregate of the ſquares 
ot the ſides is equal to the aggregate of the ſquares of the 
diagonals, together with four times of the ſquare of the 
right line joining the point of biſſection. 

In the trapezium, the aggregate of the diagonals is 
leſs than the aggregate of four right-lines drawn from any 
_ (except the interſeion of the diagonals) within 

e figure, | 

TRAPEZOID, is a ſolid irregular figure, having 
four ſides not parallel to one another. 

TRAVERSE, or TRANSVERSE, in general, denotes 
ſomething that goes athwart another; that is, croſſes 
and cuts it obliquely, 

Hence, to traverſe a piece of ordnance, among gunners, 


ſignifies to turn or point it which way one pleaſes, upon 


the platform, 


T-R-E . 


In fortification, traverſe denotes a trench with a little 
parapet, or bank of earth, thrown perpendicular! y acroſs 
the moat, or other work, to prevent the enemy's cannon 
from raking it. Theſe traverſes may be from twelve 
to eighteen feet, in order to be cannon proof, and their 
height about fix or ſeven feet, or more, if the place be 
expoſed to _ eminence, And to preſerve a communi- 
cation, a paſlage of five or tix feet wide muſt be left at 
one end of the traverſe. 

If any part of a work, thus ſhut in by one or more 
traverſes, is likely to be defended by the muſketry, it will 
be proper to add to the traverſes one or more foothanks 
within the defence, ſor the troops to mount on, when 
as; want to fire over the traverſe. 

TRAVERSE, in navigation, is a compound courle, 
wherein ſeveral different ſucceſſive courſes and diſtances 
are known. 

To work a traverſe, or to reduce a compound courſe 
to a ſingle one, 1. Make a table of fix columns, marked 
courſe, diſtance, N. S. E. W. beginning at the left-hand, 
and write the given courſes and diſtances in their proper 
columns. 2. Seek the given courſes and diſtances in the 
traverſe table, and Jet the correſponding differences of 
latitude and departure be wrote in their proper columns 
in the table made for the queſtion. 3. Add up the 
columns of northing, ſouthing, eaſting, and weſting; 
then the difference between the ſums of nocthing and 
ſouthing, gives the whole difference of latitude, which is 
of the ſame name with the greater; and the difference 
between the ſums of eaſting and weſting will be the 
whole departure, which is likewiſe of the ſame name 
with the greater. 4. The whole diff. lat. and depart. to 
the compound courſe being found, the direct courſe and 
diſtance will be found. 

TRAVERSE, in law, denotes the denial of ſome matter 
of fact alledged to be done in a declaration, or pleadings ; 
upon which the other ſide coming and maintaining that 
it 8 done, iſſue is joined for the cauſe to proceed to 
trial, 

TRAVERSE of an Indiftment, or Preſentment, is the 
contradicting or denying ſome chief point of it, and 
taking iſſue thereon, 

TRAVERSE yu Office, is the proving that an inqui- 
ſition made by lands or goods, is defective and untruly 


| made, 


TRAVESTY, or TravesT1, a French term, de- 
rived from the verb traveſtir, to diſguiſe one's ſelf, or 
to appear in maſquerade ; and hence, traveſty is applied 
to the disfiguring of an author, or the 1 into 
a ſtyle and manner different from his own, by which 
means it becomes difficult to know him. 

TRAUMATICS, the ſame with vulnerary medicines, 
See the article VULNERARY., 

TREACLE, Theriaca, in pharmacy. See the article 
THERIACA, 

Some alſo give the name treacle to melaſſes : and in 
this ſenſe it is that Dr. Shaw, in his Eſſay on Diſtillery, 
has endeavoured to bring into uſe ſeveral ſorts of treacles, 
which might be made at home, and would ſerve very 
conveniently for the diſtillation of ſpirits, or the making 
of potable liquors. Theſe are inſpiſſated juices or de- 
coctions of vegetables: ſuch as the ſweet juice of the 
birch, or ſycamore, procured by tapping or piercing the 
trees in ſpring, and the common wort made from malt, 
or from other vegetable ſubſtances treated in the ſame 
manner, Theſe liquors are ſeverally to be boiled down 
in a copper till they begin to inſpiſſate, and then to be 
poured into a balneum mariz, when the remainder of 
the evaporation may be finiſhed without burning the in- 
ſpiſlated juices: thus prepared, it may be at any time 
reguced to the ſtate of wort, only by adding a ſufficient 
quantity of warm water. See the article 'T APPING. | 

TREASON, in general, ſignifies betraying; but is 
more particularly uſed for the act or crime of infidelity 
to one's lawful ſovereign. 

Treaſon is divided, by lawyers, into high-treaſon, and 
petty-treaſon. The firſt of theſe is an offence committed 
againſt the ſecurity of the . or kingdom; as to com- 
paſs, or imagine, the death of the king, queen, or their 
eldeſt ſon and heir; or in caſe a perſon does violate or 
deflower the king's wife, or his eldeſt daughter unmarried, 
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or the wife of the king's eldeſt ſon; or if he levy war 
againſt the _ — his kingdom, or adhere to his 
enemies, give them aid or comfort within the realm, or 
elſewhere; or if he counterfeit the king's great or privy 
ſeal, or his money, or bring falſe money into the king- 
dom, like to what we have here, and utter the ſame: if 
he kill the chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices of either bench, 
juſtices of aſſize, or of oyer and terminer, fitting in 
judgment and repreſenting the king's perſon, in the ex- 
ecution of his office: all theſe caſes are deemed treaſon 
by 25 Ed. III. c. 2. which ſtatute is made the only ſtan- 
dard of high-treaſon; and 1 Mary c. 1. takes away the 
power of the king and parliament to adjudge any thing 
elſe to be high- treaſon but what is declared to be ſuch 
therein: it is true, temporary ſtatutes of late times 
enacted, have made ſome other offences treaſon, as re- 
lating to papiſts and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 

It has been held, that words only, where they are de- 
liberate, and ſhew a direct purpoſe againſt the king's 
life, will amount to an overt- act of compaſſing or imagin- 
ing his death, and are high-treaſon : for words are the 
moſt natural way of expreſſing the imagination of the 
heart, and may be good evidence of it : not only words 
of perſuaſion to kill the king, but ſuch as are ſpoken in 
order to draw away the affections of his people, and to 
flir them up againft him, are tending to the king's death, 
and therefore treaſon. Likewiſe where a perſon intends by 
force to preſcribe laws to the king, or to reſtrain him of 
his royal power, it has been adjudged an intention to 
deprive him of his crown and life: and in the eye of the 
law, every rebellion is a treaſonable _ againſt the life 
of the king, for a rebel would not ſufter that king to live 
and reign, who would puniſh his offence, 

As to make a crime treaſon, there muſt be always 
ſome overt-aQ ; a bare conſpiracy, or compaſling to ley 
war, is no ſuch act, unleſs it be really levied; in which 
caſe the conſpirators are all traitors, although they are 
not in arms : perſons that raiſe forces for any public end 
or purpoſe, or who make an inſurrection on any account, 
are ſaid to levy war againſt the king, though perhaps 
without a direct deſign againſt his perſon; and it ex- 
tends to the caſe where great numbers forcibly endeavour 
to remove certain perſons from the king, &c. The ad- 
hering to the king's enemies, is taken to be an adherence 
againſt him, and even out of the realm it is treaſon : and 
it is ſaid, that cruiſing in a ſhip of war with an intent to 
deſtroy the king's ſhips, though no act of hoſtility be 
committed, is an overt- act of adhering, comforting, and 
aiding. 

All trials for high-treaſon are to be according to the 
courſe of the common law ; and perſons indicted for this 
crime, are to have a copy of the indictment five days be- 
fore their trial, that they may have ſufficient time to ad- 
viſe with council; they ſhall likewiſe be permitted to 
make a full defence by their council learned in the law, 
and by lawful witneſſes, Kc. And in this caſe there 
muſt be two evidences to the ſame overt- act, or to two 
acts of the ſame treaſon, produced face to face againſt 


It is alſo ſaid, where a perſon is convicted of treaſon, 
the omiſſion of any neceſlary part of the judgment will be 
held to be error, on which he may reverſe the attainder ; 
as the judgment is ſeverer, and more formidable, in caſe 
of high treaſon than for any other crime whatever; ſince 
the offender is to be hanged, drawn and quartered, and 
alſo forfeit his lands and goods to the king. 

Petty TREASON, is where a ſervant kills his maſter, 
a Wife her huſband, or a ſecular or religious perſon 
kills his prelate or ſuperior, to whom he owes faith and 
obedience; and aiders and abbeters, as well as procurers, 
are within the act. However, fo ſtrictly is the ſtate 
conſtrued, that no caſe not expreſly mentioned therein is 
puniſhable by it: hence if a En kill his father, he ſhall 
not he tried for petty treaſon, except he ſerved his father 
for wages, in which caſe he is to be indicted under the 
name of a tervant, 

Petty-treaſon implies the higheſt degree of murder, 
and occaſions the torfeiture of lands by eſcheat to the 
lord of the fee; and the farther puniſhment of the crimi- 
nal is to be hanged, drawn, and quartered for it, and a 
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TREASURE, in general, denotes a tore or ſtock ot 
money in reſerve. 

TREASURE-TROVE, in law, is where any treaſure is 
found buried in the earth, but not lying on the groung 
and no man knows to whom it belongs: this, in Ene. 
land, belongs to the king ; and to conceal it is puniſhabſc 
by fine and impriſonment. 

TREASURER, an officer to whom the treaſure of a 
prince, or corporation, is committed to be kept and duly 
diſpoſed of. 

he lord high treaſurer of Great-Britain, or fr 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, when in commiſſion, has 
under his charge and government all the king's revenue 
which is kept in the exchequer, He holds his place 
during the king's pleaſure, being inſtituted by the de. 
livery of a white ſtaff to him: he has the check of all the 
officers employed in collecting the cuſtoms and other 
royal revenues; and in his gift and diſpoſition, are all 
the offices of the cuſtoms in the ſeveral ports of the king. 
dom; eſcheators in every county are nominated by him ; 
he alſo makes leaſes of the lands belonging to the crown, 

There is, beſides the lord-treaſurer, a treaſurer of the 
king's houſhold, who is of the privy-council, and, with 
the comptroller and ſteward of the Marſhalſea, has great 
power. 

To theſe may be added the treaſury of the navy; as 
alſo the treaſurer of the king's chamber, and of the 
wardrobe; and moſt corporations throughout the king- 
dom have treaſurers, whoſe office is to receive their rents, 
and diſburſe their common expences. 

TREASURY, the place wherein the revenues of a 
prince are received, preſerved, and diſburſed. 

In England, the treaſury is part of the Exchequer, by 
ſome called the Lower Exchequer. See Excuyeques. 

TREATISE, Tractatus, a ſet diſcourſe in writing on 
any ſubject, 

A treatiſe is ſuppoſed more expreſs, formal, and me- 
thodical than an Eſſay, but leſs fo than a ſyſtem, See 
the articles Ess Au and SYSTEM. 

TREATY, a covenant between two or more nations; 
or the ſeveral articles and conditions ſtipulated and agreed 
upon between ſovereign powers. 

Treaties are of various kinds ; as treaties of peace, of 
alliance, of commerce, &c. for the guaranty of which, 
ſee the article GUARANTY. 

TREBLE, in muſic, the higheſt or acuteſt of the 
four parts in ſymphony, or that which is heard the cleareſt 
and ſhrilleſt in a concert. See the article CLEeFF. 

TREE, Arbor, the firſt and largeſt of the vegetable 
creation, conſiſting of a ſingle trunk, or ſtem, from 
which iſſueth forth branches, leaves, flowers, and fruit, 

There are various kinds of trees; ſome deciduous, 
as the elm, lime, &c. others evergreen, as the fir, 
pine, holly, yew, &c. They are alſo diſtinguiſhed, in 
the nurſeries, into dwarfs and ſtandards, particularly 
fruit-trees. 

Standard-trees are ſuch as naturally riſe to a great 
height, and are not topped. For the choice of trees of 
this kind to be tranſplanted out of a nurſery, Quintiney 
recommends us to ſuch as are ſtraight, ſix feet high at 
leaſt, and five or fix inches thick at bottom, and three or 
four at top; the bark pretty ſmooth and ſhining, as a 
token of their youth, and of the good ſoil they grew in. 

Dwarf-trees are ſuch as are kept low, and never ſuf- 
fered to have above half a foot or ſtem. 

Heat is ſo eſſential to the growth of trees, that we ſee 
them grow larger and ſmaller in a ſort of gradation, as the 
climates in which they ſtand are more or leſs hot. The 
hotteſt countries yield in general the largeſt and talleſt 
trees, and thoſe alſo in much greater beauty and variety 
than the colder do ; and even thoſe plants which are com- 
mon to both arrive at a much greater bulk in the ſouthern, 
than in the northern climates; nay, there are ſome regions 
ſo bleak and chill, that they raiſe no vegetables at all to 
any conſiderable height. Greenland, Iceland, and the like 
places, afford no trees at all; and what ſhrubs grow in 
them are always little and low. In the warmer climates, 
where trees grow to a moderate ſize, any accidental di- 
minution of the common heat is found very greatly to im- 
pede vegetation; and even in England, the cold ſummers 
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for though the corn and low plants have ſucceeded well | 


enough, and gooſeberries, currants, raſberries and other 
low ſhrubs, have brought forth fruit in ſufficient plenty, 
vet the production of taller trees has been found very 
much hurt; and walnuts, apples, and pears, have been 
very ſcarce among us. 

Heat is heat, be it from what cauſe it will, and acts as 
well upon vegetation one way as another. Thus the heat 
of dung, and the artificial heat of coal fires in ſtoves, are 
found to ſupply the place of the ſun. 

Great numbers of the Indian trees in their native ſoil 
flower twice in a year, and ſome flower and bear ripe fruit 
all the year round; and it is obſerved of thele laſt, that 
they are at once the moſt frequent and moſt uſeful to the 
inhabitants; their fruit, which hangs always on them in 
readineſs, containing cool juices, which are good in 
fevers, and other of the common diſeaſes of that hot 
country. 

Plantations of uſeful trees might be made to very great 
advantage in many places in every country, and the coun- 
try greatly enriched by it, while the public would be alſo 
benefited by it, fince it would raiſe a continual ſupply of 
timber uſed in ſhip-building, and on other public as well 
as private occaſions. 

We have, in many places, heaths, and other barren 
and uncultivated lands, of very great extent; and how 


great an advantage would it be to the public, to bring 


theſe to be truly valuable ? Many, if not all of theſe 
heaths, would be found on trial capable of producing 
trees ; and ſome of them are truly the remains of deftroy- 
ed foreſts; and, though the profits to be reaped from the 
planting theſe would cone Jate, yet the expence of doing 
it would be very trifling in compariſon of that profit, and 
the means eaſy, | 
The authors who has given rules for planting, having 
employed themſelves only about imall ſpots of ground, 
the eſtabliſhing orchards, or parks, are by no means to 
be ſuppoſed proper guides in attempts of this kihd ; and 
Moniieur de Buffon, who had a great opinion of the 
knowledge of our Evelyn and Miller, who ſeem to ſpeak 
of every thing from their own experience, found, when 
he ſet about large plantations, that their opinions and rules 
were erroneous z and was obliged tv have recourſe to ex- 
periments only; which he varied a thouſand ways: and, 
though many of them proved unſucceſsful, yet they all 
gave hints towards others, by which the attempt might 
afterwards be brought to ſucceed, = 
This ſagacious enquirer into the operations of nature in 
the growth of vegetables, having ſet apart a conſiderable 
quantity of land for the trial, and ptociired 4 number of 
oung trees, firſt divided the whole quantity into a num- 
er of ſmall ſquares, and, having made a Ran of it, exa- 
mined the nature, depth, and other circumſtances of the 
foil in each, and minuted the whole down on a proper 
part of the plan; that himſelf, or whoever ſucceeded him, 


might judge, from the different growths of a number of 


trees planted in the ſame ſtate in the different ſoils, the 
different advantages and diſidyantages of every circum- 
ſtance in the depth and nature of the ground, in regard 
to the growth of uſeful trees. Different numbers of la- 
bourers were employed about different ſpots of this ground, 
and the acorns: fot the youtig growth planted at different 
ſeaſons; but the reſult in general was, that what ſhould 
ſem the beſt methods ſucceeded the worſt; and thoſe pieces 
where many labourers were employed, and the acorns 


planted before winter, were much thinner of young oaks, 


than thoſe where the leaſt labour had been beftowed upon 
the ground, and where the acorns had been planted in the 
ſpring; but thoſe places which ſucceeded beſt from the 
lowing, were thofe which had the acorns planted in holes 
made by a pick-ax, without any preceding culture of the 
ground. And thoſe where the acorns had only been laid 
upon the earth, under the graſs, afforded a great num- 

r of vigorous young trees, though the greater part had 

en carried away by birds, and other devouring animals. 

hole ſpots of ground where the acorns were ſet ſix inches 

cep, were much worſe furniſhed with young ſhoots, than 
thoſe where they had been buried but an inch deep ; and 
in ſome places where they were buried at a foot deep, not 
one ſhoot appeared, though in others where they had been 


uried at nine inches there were many. 
Vor. II. Ne 94. * 
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Thoſe acorns which had been ſteeped for eight or nine 

days in wine lees, and in the water of the common ſewers, 

appeared out of the ground much earlier than thoſe which 


were put in without this previous management. 
But the moſt ſucceſsful of all the trials was that of plant- 


| ing in the ſpring ſuch acorns as had been ſown together in 


another place, and had time to ſhoot there; of theſe ſcarce 
any failed, and the plantation was perfectly flouriſhing 
though the growth of theſe young ſhoots was not ſo quick 
and vigorous as thoſe of the acorns which had remained, 
when firſt ſown ; which was probably owing to the in- 
Jury the tender radicles received ih tranſplanting. 
hus ſucceeded the experiments by ſowing, while, of 
thoſe made by planting young trees, ſuch as had been 
brought out of woods, and places under covert, ſucceed- 
ed much worſe than thoſe which had grown in more ex- 
poſed places, | 
The young trees of the ſeveral parts of the plantation 
kept on their growth in the manner they had begun to 
ſhoot, thoſe of the more laboured parts continuing more 
weak, and lower than thoſe of the leſs laboured, 
Thus were a number of neceſſary experiments carefully 


| tried, and the reſult of the whole was, that to make a 


plantation of oaks, on a foil of the common clayey or 
loamy kind, the moſt ſucceſsful method is this : the acorns 
muſt be preſerved, during the winter, in the earth in this 
manner: let there be made a bed of earth ſix inches deep, 
on this place a layer of acorns two inches deep, over theſe 
lay a bed of another half foot of earth, over that another 
layer of acorns, and ſo on ſucceſſively, till as many are 
employed as there will be occaſion for; the whole is then 
to be covered with a foot deep of earth, to preſerve all 
from the froſt. In the beginning of Merch, theſe beds 
are to be opened, and the acorns, which will by that time 
have ſhot out, and are then in reality ſo many young oaks, 
are to be planted out at a foot diſtance each, and the ſuc- 
ceſs of a plantation of this kind need not be feared. This 
is a manner of planting that is done at a ſmall expence, and 
even that might be in a great meaſure ſpared, were it not 
for the birds and other Abe: animals; ſince, could 
the acorns be defended from theſe, they might be only 
laid on the ſurface of the ground under the graſs in au- 
tumn, and they would infallibly ſhew themſelves in fo, 
many young oaks the ſucceeding ſpring. = 

It is eaſy to continue the carrying the acorns, when 
taken out of their wipter's bed, to the place where they 
are to be planted, without doing them much injury ; and 
the ſmall ſtop the tranſplanting puts to their growth, is in 
reality rather an advantage than an injury; ſince it only 
retards the young ſhoots for about three weeks, or leſs 
than that: and by that means ſecures them from the few 
cold mornings that may be expected about the time of 
their natural appearance, | 

TREFOIL, Trefilium, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flowers are collected into an umbellated head; they 
are each papilionaceous, and in ſome ſpecies withering, 
and others perſiſtent ; the vexillum is reflexed, the alea 
are ſhorter than the vexillum, and the carina ſhorter than 
the wings: the fruit is a ſhort unvalvular pod, contain- 
ing a few roundiſh ſeeds. Of this genus the clover is a 
ſpecies, See the article CLOVER. | 

Marſb-TREFOIL, Trefolium Paluſire, in 2 &c. 
the ſame with the menyanthes, or buck-bean. See the 
article MENYANTHES, 

Shrub-TRETOIL, Cytiſus, in botany. See Cvrisus. 

TREMELLA, in botany, a genus of cryptogamious 
plants, of the flag-kind ; they conſiſt of an uniform ſub- 
ſtance, which is foliacious, pellucid, and membrana- 
ceous, and in ſome reſpects like the lichen, See the ar- 
ticle LICHEN, | 

TREMBLING of the Foints, or TREMOR, is an in- 
voluntary ſhaking, chiefly of the hands and head, ſome- 
times of the feet, and ſometimes of the tongue and 
heart. 

It is a diſorder which frequently attacks perſons ad- 
vanced in years, and ſometimes the younger ſort. It 
ſeems to ariſe from a defect of ſpirits, ſometimes from 
terror, or other violent paſſion, and ſometimes from a 
plethora, Too much drinking of coffee alſo produces a 
tremor in ſome perſons, as too plentiful drinking and ſur- 
feits will in others, 

68 Tremors 
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Tremors are often dangerous, as being apt to degene- 
rate into other nervous diſtempers ; as ſpaſms, the palſy, 
lethargy, apoplexy, &c. 

In the cure, thoſe things ſhould be avoided that pro- 
mote the diſeaſe, and the patient ſhould drink balm or 
ſage tea, or a diet-drink made of china- root; peruvian 
bark may alſo be taken, in an infuſion of balm or ſage, 
or ſuccinated ſpirit of harts-horn, twice or thrice in a 
day; and in the evening an antiſpaſmodic powder may 
be taken, eſpecially if the patient is hot, or uſes much 
wine, 

Outwardly, the neck and ſpine of the back may be 
rubbed with the ſpirits of ants, earth-worms, and fal 
ammoniac, mixed together ; a fourth part of the volatile 
ſpirits will be ſufficient, or opodeldoc may be uſed in 
their ſtead. Tf the patient is plethoric, bleeding is uſe- 
ful; and in old perlons, a draught of generous wine at 
meals: pediluvia, hot-baths, and mineral waters, may 
be alſo uſed, but with caution. 

Ass to the medicine commonly uſed in tremors and 
other nervous diſtempers, under the name of palſy-drops, 
it is no other than compound ſpirit of lavender ; the moſt 
ſucceſsful way of uſing which is, by taking thirty or 
forty drops, twice or thrice a day, dropped on loaf-ſugar, 
or a little bread. It is ſuppoſed, that by this way, the 
moſt ſpirituous and efficacious parts make their way di- 
rely by the nerves of the palate, &c. without under- 
going the courſe of the circulation, as it is ſaid to do 
when taken in a liquid vehicle. 
| TRENCHES, in fortification, are ditches cut by the 
beſiegers, that they may approach more ſecurely to the 
place attacked ; whence they are alſo called lines of ap- 
roach. The tail of the trench is the place where it was 
r and its head is the place where it ends. 
The trenches are uſually opened, or begun, in the 
night time; ſometimes within muſket-ſhot, and ſometimes 
within half or whole cannon-ſhot of the place. They 
are carried on in winding lines, nearly parallel to the 
works of the fortreſs, fo as not to be in the view of the 
enemy, nor expoſed to the enemy's ſhot. 

The workmen employed in the trenches are always 
ſupported by a number of troops, to defend them againſt 
the ſallies of the beſieged : the pioneers ſometimes work 
on their knees, and are uſually covered with mantlets or 
fauciſſons; and the men who ſupport them lie flat on 
their faces, in order to avoid the enemy's ſhot. 

TRENTAL, or TRTGOIN TAL, a Romiſh office for 
the dead, conſiſting of thirty maſſes rehearſed for thirty 
days ſucceffively after the party's death, See the ar- 
ticle Mass. | 
IT REPAN, Terebra, Madiolus, &c, in ſurgery, an 
inſtrument uſed in trepanning. See the next article, 

TREPANNING, in furgery, a perforation or opens 
ing, made in the bones of, the cranium, or ſkull. 

This operation was performed by the ancients, not 


only in fractures and depreſſions of the cranium, but | 


alſo in thofe other obſtinate diſorders of the head and 
brain, which could not be relieved by internal medicines, 
and the uſe of iſſues upon the coronal ſuture; but the 
modern ſurgeons never uſe the cons for internal 
diſorders of the head, though they ſeldom neglect it in 
fractures and depreſſions of the cranium. 

The trepan is therefore uſeful, not only in theſe caſes, 
fo elevate the depreſſed parts of a fractured bone in the 
cranium, but alſo to diſcharge. the extravaſated blood 
through an aperture made by this inſtrument. 

The leſs time there is loft, the better, before the ap- 
plication of the trepan, but the operation itſelf muſt be 
conducted flowly and carefully; for it is extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impoſſible, to take out a piece of the cranium 
by this inſtrument, without injuring the ſabjacent dura 
mater, to which it is moſt intimately attached. 

For this reafon, Heifter is induced to condemn. the ad- 
vice of thofe who direct to trepan the cranium immedi- 


_ ately upon every ſlight diſorder of it: he therefore adviſes, 


firſt, to try the uſe of other remedies, both external and 
internal, rather than immediately ſubje& the patient to 
the trepan, before it is abſolutely neceſſary. 

In general, the place where the fiſſure appears will be 
the moſt convenient to apply the trepan, if nothing in- 
dicates the contrary ; but in fractures, it will be proper 


— 


moſt of the graſs tribe. 


to trepan a little below the injured part, that the extray, 
ſated blood may be more eaſily diſcharged. ; 

After having pitched, upon the part to be trepanned 
the next buſineſs is to ſhave the ſcalp, and make an in. 
ciſion through the integuments to lay bare the cranium 
except it be done fl SC; 4 by the wound. The inciſion; 
of the integuments may be made in the form of a erg: 
large enough to admit the crown of the trepan upon the 

one, | 

TREPIDATION, in medicine, the ſame with tre. 
mor, or trembling. See the article TREMBLinG, 

TREPIDATION, in the ancient aſtronomy, denotes 
what they call a libration of the eighth ſphere, or a mo. 
tion which the Ptolemaic ſyſtem attributed to the firma. 
ment, to account for certain and almoſt inſenſible Changes 
and motions obſerved in the axis of the world, by means 
whereof the latitudes of the fixed ſtars come to be gradu- 
ally changed, and the ecliptic ſeems to approach recipto- 
cally firſt towards one pole, then towards the other. 

This motion is called the motion of the firſt libration. 

TRESPASS, in law, ſignifies any tranſgreflion of 
the law, under treaſon, felony, or miſpriſion of either; 
but it is moſt commonly uſed for any wrong or damage 
that is done by one private perſon to another, or to the 
king in his foreſt, &c, op 

In this ſenſe, treſpaſs is of two ſorts; treſpaſs genera], 
which is called treſpaſs vi et armis ; and treſpaſs ſpecial, 
or treſpaſs upon the caſe. Treſpaſſes againſt a man's 
perſon are ſuch as theſe, viz. threatening to hurt him, 
or aſſaulting or ſetting one to beat him; a battery, 
which is an actual beating or maiming a man, fo that 
he loſe the uſe of his limbs ; an unlawful impriſonment 
of another, or illegally reſtraining him of his liberty, 

Treſpaſſes committed againſt a man's property may be 
in ſeveral ways, as againſt his wife, children, or ſer- 
vants, or his houſe and goods, &c. or againſt his lands, 
by carrying away the deeds, or other evidences, con« 
cerning the ſame ; cutting trees, or damaging the graſs 
therein. An action of treſpaſs, vi et armis, lies for a 
perſon who has the poſſeſſion of goods, or of a houſe, or 
land, if he be diſturbed in his poſſeſſion, for this reaſon, 
that ſuch diſturbance, beſides the private damage, is alſo 
a breach of the peace; and in caſe the defendant be con- 
victed at common law, he is liable to be fined and im- 
priſoned. The difference between this action and treſ- 
paſs on the caſe is, that the one lies where the original 
act was a wrong in itſelf, and the other where it is con- 
ſequential to a awful at. A defendant in treſpaſs ſhall 
in no caſe be excuſed, unleſs it be upon an unavoidable 
neceſſity ; therefore, where there is only a force in law, 
as if a perſon enters into another's land, he muſt be 
requeſted to go out before hands are laid on him ; but it 
is otherwiſe when there is an actual force committed. 

The defendant in treſpaſs can, by his plea, put the 
plaintiff to a new aſſignment of the 1 &c. 

TRESSURE, in heraldry, a diminutive of an orle, 
uſually held to be half the breadth thereof. 

TRET, in commerce, an allowance made for the 
waſte, or the dirt, that may be mixed with any commo- 
diry, which is always four pounds in every one hundred 
and four pounds weight. | 

TREWIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower is apetalous; the cup contains a great number-0 
ſtamina, and the fruit is a turbinated, three-cornered, 
coronated capſule, having three valves and three cells, 
each containing a ſingle ſeed, convex on one fide an 
angular on the other, qu 

RIAL, in law, the examination of a cauſe, civil or 
criminal, according to the laws of the land, before 2 
proper judge: or, it is the matter and order obſerved in 
the hearing and determining of cauſes. 


There are divers kinds of trials; as thoſe of matters of 


fact, which muſt be tried by a jury; matters of lac, 
which are only triable by the courts ; and matters 9 
record, which are to be tried by the records themſelves. 

TRIANDRIA, in botany, the name of the third 
claſs in the Linnzan ſyſtem, conſiſting of thoſe plants 
which bear hermaphrodite flowers, each containing three 
ſtamina, or male parts. ich 

To this claſs belong the reed, barley, wheat, &c. Wit 
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TRIANGLE, in geometry, is a figure of three ſides 
and three angles, and either plane or ſpherical. 
Plane TRIANGLE, is that contained under three right 


— 


Spherical "TRIANGLE, is that contained under three 
arches of a great circle of the ſphere; as A, B, C, fig. 14. 

Of triangles there are ſeveral ſorts, as, 

1. A right-angled triangle, is that which hath one 
right angle. i 

2. An obtuſe-angled triangle, is ſuch as hath one 
obtuſe angle. 

An acute-angled triangle, is that which hath all 
its angles acute. 

4. Any triangle that is not right-angled, is called 
oblique-angled, or amblygonial. 

5. An equilateral triangle, is that which hath all its 
fides equal to one another, 

6. An iſoſceles; or an equilegged triangle, is that 
which hath only two ſides equal. 

. A ſcalenous triangle, is that which has no two 
ſides equal. In every triangle, the ſum of all the three 
angles is equal to two right ones; and the external 
angle, made by any fide produced, is equal to the ſum 
of the internal and its oppoſite one. 

In every triangle, as well plane as ſpherical, the fines 
of the ſides are proportional to the fines of the oppoſite 
angles. 

f a perpendicular be let fall upon the baſe of an 
oblique-angled triangle, the difference of the ſquares of 
the daes is equal to the double rectangle under the baſe, 
and the diſtance of the perpendicular from the middle of 
the baſe. 

The ſide of an equilateral triangle, inſcribed in a 
circle, is in power triple of the radius. 

The ſides of a triangle are cut proportionably, by a 
line drawn parallel to the baſe, 

A whole triangle is to a triangle cut off by a right- 
line, as the rectangle under the cut ſides is to the rect- 
angle of the two other ſides, 

In a right-angled triangle, a line drawn from the 
right angle at the top, perpendicular to the hypothenuſe, 
divides the triangle into two other right-angled triangles, 
the which are ſimilar to the firſt triangle and to one 
another, 

In every right-angled triangle, the ſquare of the 
hypothenuſe 1s equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the 
other two ſides. 

If any angle of a triangle be biſſected, the biſſecting 
line will divide the oppoſite fide in the ſame proportion 
as the legs of the angle are to one another, 

Triangles on the ſame baſe, and having the ſame 
height that is between the ſame parallel lines, are equal. 

Every triangle is one half of a parallelogram of the 
ſame baſe and height. 

The area of- any triangle may be had by adding all 
the three ſides together, and taking half the ſum, and 
from that half ſum ſubtracting each fide ſeverally, and 
multiplying that half ſum and the remainder continually 
into one another, and extracting the ſquare root of the 
product. | 

TRIANGULAR ComPassts, are ſuch as have 
three legs or feet, whereby to take off any triangle at 
once, much uſed in the conltrudiion of maps, globes, &c. 

TRIANGULAR Numbers, are a kind of polygonal 
numbers, being the ſums of arithmetical . progreſſions, 
the difference of whoſe terms is 1. 

Thus — of arithmetical progreſs 12 3 4 5 6, 
are formed triangular numbers 1 3 6 10 15 21. 

TRIANGULAR Canon, the tables of artificial ſines, 
tangents, ſecants, &c. 

TRIANGULAR Quadrant, is a ſector furniſhed with a 
looſe piece, whereby to make it an equilateral triangle, 

The calendar is graduated thereon, with the ſun's 
place, declination, and other uſeful lines; and by the 
help of a ſtring and a plummet, and the diviſions gra- 
duated on the looſe piece, it may be made to ſerve for a 
quadrant, | 

TRIANGULARIS, in anatomy, a name given to 
two muſcles in reſpect of their figure. 


ac 


the infide of the ſternum, and is implanted into the cat- 
tilages, which join the four loweſt true ribs to the 
ſternum, | 3 

The action of this muſcle is very obſcure, ſince both 
the organization and inſertion are at parts not moveable, 
but together. Dr. Drake conjectures it may conduce 
towards forming the neceſſary incurvation of the ſternum, 
and by its over tenſion in children, while the cartilages 
are ſoft, may occaſion that morbid acumination in the 
{ſternum ſeen in rickety children. Others ſuppoſe it may 
contract the cavity of the thorax in exſpiration, _ 

TRIARII, in the Roman militia, a kind of infantry 
armed with a pike, a ſhield, a helmet, and a cuiraſs; 
thus called, becauſe they made the third line of battle. 

TRIAS Harmenica, or the Harmenical TRIAD, in 
muſic, a compound of three radical ſounds, heard all 
together, two whereof are a 5th and 3d above the other, 
which is a fundamental. . : 775 

TRIBE, Tribus, in antiquity, a certain quantity or 
number of perſons, when a diviſioh is made of a city or 
people into quarters or diſtricts. | _ 

TRIBUNAL, judgment-ſeat, or the ſeat of a 


Jucge: | | 
he tribunal of a court of juſtice is properly the ſeat 
or bench on which the judge or aſſociates are placed for 
the adminiſtration of juſtice. a 
TRIBUNAL, among the ancients, was allo a place 
from whence the people were harangued. | 
TRIBUNE, Tribunus Plebis, in antiquity, a Roman 
magiſtrate choſen out of the commons, to protect them 
_= the oppreſſions of the great, and to defend the 
liberty of the people againſt the attempts of the ſenate 
and conſuls. 
The tribunes of the people were firſt eſtabliſhed in the 
year of Rome 259. The firſt deſign of the creation was 
to ſhelter the people from the cruelty of uſurers, and to 
engage them to quit the Aventine mount, whither they 
had retired in diſpleaſure, - 
Their number, at firſt, was but two; but the next 
year, under the conſulate of A. Poſthumus Aruncius 
and Caſſius Viſcellinus, there were three more added; 
and this number of five was afterwards increaſed b 
L. Trebonius, to ten. The appellation, tribune, was 
given them, by reaſon they were at firſt choſen out of 
the tribunes of the army. „ 
TRriBUNE, Tribunus Militum, or Militaris, an officer 
in the Roman army, who commanded in chief over a 
body of forces, particularly the diviſion of a legion, 
much the ſame with our colonel, or the French meſtre 
de camp. | 
TRIBUNE was alſo an appellation given to variou 


other officers; as the tribuni ærarii, tribunes of the 


treaſury. Tribune of the celeres, the officer who com- 
manded them. Tribuni fabricarum, thoſe who had the 
direction of the making of arms. 'Tribuni marinorum, 
tribuni nolanorum, tribuni voluptatum, mentioned in 
the Theodoſian Code, as intendants of the public ſhews, 
and other diverſions. | 

The title of tribune, tribunus, was alſo given to the 
chief of each tribe. ; : 

TRIBUTARY, Tributarius, one who pays tribute 
to another, in order to live in peace with him, or ſhare 
in his protection. | 

TRIBUTE, Tributum, a tax or impoſt which one 
prince or ſtate is obliged to pay to another as 4 token of 
dependence, or in virtue of a treaty, and as a purchaſe 
of peace, | i 

The Romans made all the nations they ſubdued pay 
them tribute. Mahomet laid it down as a fundamental 
of all his law, that all the world ſhould pay him tribute. 
In the ſtates of the Grand Seignior, Chriſtian children 
are taken, in way of tribute, to make agemoglans, 
janizaries, &c. 3 

TRIBUTE is ſometimes alſo uſed for a perſonal con- 
tribution which princes lay on their ſubjects, by way of 
capitation of poll- money. 4 

TRICEPS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the thigh, hav- 
ing three originations, and as many inſertions; and 
which may, therefore, be conveniently divided into three 


The triangularis pectoris, which has ſometimes the 


ppearance of three or four diſtin& muſcles, ariſes from | 


muſcles, all ariſing from the os pubis, and inſerted into 
the linea afpera of the thigh-bone, whereof they o_ 


| 
[ 
' 
| 
| 
| 


1 


the greateſt part. They alſo ſerve for adductores, and 
draw the thigh together. | 

TRICUSPIDES Varvz, in anatomy, three valves 
placed at the mouth of the right ventricle of the heart, 
Juſt at its juncture with the auricle, See the article Cor. 

TRIDENT, Tridens, an attribute of Neptune, being 
a kind of ſceptre which the painters and poets put into 
the hands of that god, in form of a fpear, or fork, with 
three teeth ; whence the word. 


TxRIDeNnT, among mathematicians, is uſed for a kind | 


of parabola, by which Des Cartes conſtructed equations 
of ſix diviſions. 

TRIEMIMERIS, a kind of cæſura in Latin verſe, 
wherein after the firſt foot of the verſe there remains an 
odd ſyllable, which helps to make up the next foot. 

TRIENNIAL, an epithet applied chiefly to offices or 
employments which laſt for three years. | 

TRIENs, in antiquity, a copper money of the value 
of one-third of an as, which on one fide bore a Janus's 
head, and on the other a water-rat. 

This was the piece of money uſed to be put in the 
mouths of the deceaſed to pay —— his fare for their 
paſſage into another life, 

TRIGA, 'in antiquity, a kind of carr, or chariot, 
with three horſes, | 

TRIGAMY, a third marriage, or the ſtate of a 

rſon who has been married three times. 

TRIGLYPHS, in architecture, a fort of ornaments 
repeated at equal intervals in the Doric freeze. 

Each triglyph conſiſts of two entire gutters, or chan- 
nels, cut to a right angle, called glyphes, and ſeparated 
by three interſtices, called, by Vitruvius, femora, from 
each other, as well as from two other half channels 
which are at the ſides. 

The ordinary proportion of triglyphs is to be a module 
broad, and one and a half high. But this proportion, 
M. le Clerc obſerves, ſometimes occaſions ill-propor- 
tioned intercolumniations in porticoes ; for which reaſon 


he chuſes to accommodate the proportion of his triglyphs 


to that of the intercolumns. | 

TRIGON, Trigenus, a triangle. See TRIANGLE. 

'TRIGON, in aſtronomy, denotes an aſpe& of two 
planets, wherein there are 120 degrees diſtant from each 
other; called al ſo trine. 

TRIGONOMETRY, the art whereby, from an 
three parts of a triangle, except the three angles, the re 
are diſcovered, 

Trigonometry is either plane or ſpherical. 

Plane T81GONOMETRY, is the method of ſolving 
plane triangles. ; 

Solutton of the ſeveral Caſes of plaue TRIGONOMETRY. 

Caſe I. The angles of one of the legs of a right- 
angled plane triangle being given, to find the her! a 

xample. In - triangle ABC (Plate LXXXIII. 
Hg. 9.) right-angled at B, | 

Are given A B= 52 equal parts, as yards, furlongs, 
miles, Ke. ' 

And the angle CA B= 36 deg. 52 min. required BC. 

The geometrical ſolution, 1. Make AB equal to 52, 
by a line of equal parts. | 

2. Extend your compaſſes to the diſtance of the radius 
of your line of chords, and with this diſtance, ſetting 
one foot in A, deſcribe the arch ef, and from F towards e 
ſet off 36 deg. 52 min. the angle at A, on the arch Fe. 

3. Erect the perpendicular B C. 

4. From A, through the interſection e, draw the line 
AC, meeting the perpendicular BC in ©; then is the 
triangle conſtructed, and the perpendicular BC may be 


meaſured, by applying it to the ſame line of equal parts | 


from whence A B was taken. 

The arithmetical ſolut. 1. By ſuppoſing AC the radius. 

Produce AC to c, till Ac be equal to the tabular 
radius 10000000, &c. then will bc be the tabular ſine 
of the arch cd, and As will be the tabular co-ſine of 
the ſame arch : alſo, BC will be the ſine of the arch 
BD, and AB the co-fine of the ſame arch. 

And becauſe the triangles ABC, Abc, are ſimilar, 
it will be, 

As Ab:AB::bc: BC. That is, 

A b (the tabular co-fine of the afch c 


= 362 52 =» hs J 9,9031084 


= —_ 


* 


—_— 


| 


I 


To AB (the co- ſine of the arch CD in 


the ſcheme) 52 — — g 1,7160033 
So is bc (the tabular fine of the arch cd) 
— 36 52 2 — — — 9,7781186 


To CB (the ſine of the arch CD * 
the ſcheme) required = 39 = 1,5910135 

2. By ſuppoſing AB (jig. 3. the radius. 

Produce AB to 6, till A & be equal to the tabula 
radius, then will bc be the tabular tangent of the arch 
bd, and BC the tangent of the arch BD. 

And becauſe the triangles ABC, Abc, are fimilar 
it will be, | F 

As Ab 6 is, 5 

As Ab (the radius in the tables) = 909 = 16,0000009 

To A f (the radius of the ſcheme) 52 1,7 1603 

So is bc (the tangent of the arch 5d in 8 

the tables) = 369 52 = - 958750102 


To BC (the tangent of the arch BD 3 : 
the ſcheme) = 39 = > > 1,5910135 
. By ſuppoſing BC (fig. 11.) the radius, 

Prins CB to b, till C5 be equal to the tabular 
radius, then will ab be the tabular tangent of the arch 
bd, or angle à C, the complement of the given angle; 
alſo, AB will be the tangent of the arch BD, 

And becauſe the triangles Cab, CAB, are ſimilar, 
it will be, | 

As ab: AB:: CW: CB. a . 

As ab (the tabular tangent of the arc 

17500 8') # 86 J 8 10, 1249898 

To AB (the tangent of the arch BD 


in the ſcheme) 52, - - I,7160033 
So is C b (the tabular radius) = go2 = 10,0000020 


To CB (the radius of the ſcheme) = 39 1, 5910135 
Caſe II. The angles and one of the ſides of a right- 
angled plane triangle being given, to find the hypothenuſe. 
—— In the triangle ABC (fg. 9) right-angled 
at B, are given the angle CAB, = 35 deg. 52 min. and 
the ſide A B= 52 equal parts; required the hypothe- 
nuſe, AC. 
 Geometrically. This caſe is conſtructed, in all re- 
ſpects, like the former, and A C may be meaſured by the 
ſame line of equal parts which AB was taken from. 
Atithmetically. 1. By ſuppoſing AC the radius. 
Produce AC to c, till Ac be equal to the tabular 


| radius, then will þc be the fine of the arch cd, and CB 


the fine of the arch CD; alſo, A þ will become the co- 
ſine of the arch cd; or, which is all one, the fine of its 
complement, and AB the co-fine of the arch CD, or 
line of its complement. KEE 

And becauſe the triangles ABC, Abc, are ſimilar, 


it will be, | 


As Ab: AB:: Ac: AC. That is, 


As Ab (the tabular co-fine of the arch 


| cd) 369 52 x L 8 9,9031084 


—— 
— 


; 


| 


Is to AB (the co-ſine of the arch C 
in the ſcheme) = 52 = 5 1 1,7 160033 
So is Ac (the tabular radius) 9 = 10,0000000 


To AC (the radius in the ſcheme) = bg= 1,8128949 

2. By ſuppoſing AB the radius. 

Produce AB (fig. 13.) to 5, till Ab be equal to the 
tabular radius, then will. bc be the tangent of the arch 4%, 
and Ac the ſecant of the ſame arch; alſo, B C will be 


| the tangent of the arch BD, and AC the ſecant of the 


ſame. 
And becauſe the triangles ABC, Abc, are ſimilar, 
it will be, 
As Ab: AB:: Ac: AC. That is, 
As Ab (the radius in the tables) = 999 io, oocoοο 
Is to AB the radius in the ſcheme) = 52= 1, 7160033 


So is Ac (the ſecant of the arch bd in } 10,0968916 


the tables) = 369 52'= += = 


— — 

To AC (the ſecant of the arch B D in 5 
the ſcheme) 550 — 1 's „8728949 

. By ſuppoſing BC (fig. 11.) the radius. 
4 44 CB N h, till C4 be equal to the tabular 


radius, then will ab be the tabular tangent of — 


it 


TRI 


þd (or angle 3 CI) and Ca will be the ſecant of the 
Game arch; alſo, AB will be the tangent of the arch 
BD, and CA the ſecant of the ſame arch. 
And becauſe the triangles abC, ABC, are ſimilar, 
jt will be, oh 
As ab: AB:: Ca: CA. That is, 
As ab (the tabular tangent of the arch 
bd) 5 8' - - 
Is to AB (the tangent of the arch D B 
in the ſcheme) 52, - - 
So is Ca (the tabular ſecant of the arch 


: 10,1249898 
1,7160033 
| 10,2218814 


bd) 53* & - > 
To CA (the ſecant of the arch BD in 
the ſcheme) bg, - * 1,8128949 


By carefully conſidering the three different methods 
of performing the two preceding caſes, the reader may 
make theſe three general obſervations: 

1. If the hypothenuſe be ſuppoſed the radius, the two 
legs will become the fines of their oppoſite angles. 

2. If the baſe be ſuppoſed the radius, the perpendicu- 
lar will become the tangent of the angle at the baſe, and 
the hypothenuſe the ſecant of the ſame angle. 

3. If the perpendicular be ſuppoſed the radius, the 
baſe will become the tangent of the angle at the perpen- 
dicular, and the hypothenuſe the ſecant of the ſame 
angle. 

Caſe ITI. The hypothenuſe and angles of a right- 
angled plane triangle being given, to find either of the 


legs. 

— In the triangle ABC (fg. 9.) right-angled 
at B, are given the angle CAB = 30 deg. 52 min. and 
the hypothenuſe AC = 65, want Al. AB. 

Geometrically, 1. Draw the line AB at pleaſure, 

2. Make the angle at A equal to 36 deg. 52 min. by 
the line of chords (as taught in the firſt caſe) and con- 
tinue the line A C, till it be equal to 65, upon the line 
of equal parts. | 

3. Let fall the perpendicular C B, and the triangle is 
conſtructed; and the baſe A B may be . b 
applying it to the ſame line of equal parts which AC 
was taken from. | 5 

Arithmetically. By ſuppoſing A C the radius. 

Produce AC to c, till it equal the tabular radius, 
then will A = the tabular co-ſine of the angle at A, 
or the fine of the angle Ach, it being its complement. 

And from the ſimilarity of the two triangles Abc, 
ABC, it will be, 

As Ac: AC::Ab:AB. That is, 

As Ac (the radius in the tables) == go? = 10,0000000 

To AC (the radius in the ſcheme) = 6< = 1,8128949 

So is Ab (the co-fine of the arch cd in 8 

te tables) = 36 fa = -- PY0Z1004 


To AB (the co-fine of the arch CD 
in the — n 1, 160033 
Caſe IV. The legs of a right-angled plane triangle 
being given, to find the angles. | 
Example. . In the right-angled plane triangle AB C 
(fig. 9.) are given the baſe A Bg 52, and the perpendi- 
i BC = 39, required the angles A and C. 
Geometrically. I. Make AB equal to 52, from a 
line of equal parts. 
2. From the point B erect the perpendicular BC, and 


ſet off on it 39 equal parts from B to C; and join the | 


points AC with the right line AC, and the triangle is 
conſtructed ; and the quantities of the angles A and C 
may be meaſured by the line of chords, after the manner 
taught in the firſt caſe. | 
Arithmetically. By ſuppoſing AB the radius. Make 
A b equal to the tabular radius, then will 4c be the tan- 
gent of the angle A. - — 4 
And becauſe of the fimilarity of the two triangles 
Abc, ABC, it will be. 
As AB: A:: BC: be, That is, N | 
As AB (the radius in the ſcheme) = 52 = 1,7160033 
o A (the radius in the tables) = 9o9= 10,0000000 
So is BC (the tangent of the arch B D | 
in the ſcheme) = 29 = = = 125910135 


Vor. II. Ne gz. 


. parts, which the legs A 


NX I 


To hc — tangent of the arch bd a g- 
the tables = 36 deg. 52 min. = * 780102 
Which, ſubtracted from go deg. leaves the angle C 
= 53 deg. 8 min. 


Caſe V. The hypothenuſe and one of the legs of a 
right-angled plane triangle being given, to Fad the 
angles. 

Example. In the triangle ABC .9.) right- 
angled at B, are given the baſe AB= A the by- 
pothenuſe AC = 65, required the angles A and C. 

Geometrically, 1. Make AB equal to 52 by a line 
of cqual parts, 

2. Erect the perpendicular BC. 

3. Take the diſtance of 65 equal parts between the 
points of the compaſſes, and ſetting one foot in A, with 
the other croſs the perpendicular BC in C, and join 
the points A and C with a right line, and the triangle is 
conſtructed ; and the quantities of the angles may be 
meaſured by the line of chords, after the manner taught 
in the firſt caſe. 


Arithmetically. By ſuppoſing the hypothenuſe AC 
the radius. 

Make Ac (fig. 9.) = the radius of the tables, then 
will A b repreſent the tabular co- ſine of the arch c 4. 

And becauſe the triangles A bc, ABC, are ſimilar, it 
will be, | 

As AC: Ac:: AB: Ab, That is, 

As AC (the radius in the ſcheme) = 65 = 1,8128949 

To Ac (the radius in the tables) = g6o0= 10,0000000 


So is AB (the co-fine of the arch CD 
in the ſcheme) = 52= IS | 1,7160033 
To AB (che co- ſine of the arch C4 in 2 
the tables) = 53 deg. 8 min, = 9,9031084 


Whoſe complement in 36 deg. 52 min. the angle at A. 


Caſe VI. The legs 'of a right-angled plane triangle 
being given, to find the hypothenuſe. 

Example. In the right-angled triangle ABC (fg. g.) 
5 are given AB = 52, and BC = 39, required 
AC. 

Geometrically. This caſe is conſtrued, in all re. 
ſpects, the ſame as the fourth, and the length of AC 
may be found by applying it to the ſame ſcale of equal 

J and B C were taken from, 

The arithmetical ſolution of this caſe is the ſame as 
that of the ſecond and fourth caſes ; for the angles being 
found as in caſe the fourth, the hypothenuſe may be 
found according to the ſecond caſe, which will be luper- 
fluous here to repeat. 

But the hypothenuſe may be found by the help of the 
47th of Euc. I. without finding the angles; thus, 


To the ſquare of one of the given ſides AB 2704 
Add the ſquare of the other fide CD — =1521 
| 4225 


The ſquare root of that ſum will give A C required =bg 


Caſe VII. The hypothenuſe and one of the legs of a 
right-angled plane triangle being given, to find the 
other leg. 

Example. In the right-angled plane triangle ABC 
(fig. 9.) there are given the hypothenuſe A C 65, and 
the baſe AB=52; required the perpendicular BC. 

Geometrically. The geometrical conſtruction of this 
caſe is performed, in all reſpects, like the fifth, and the 
perpendicular BC may be found by applying it to the 
ſame ſcale of equal parts, which the other parts of the 
triangle were taken from. 


This caſe -being 'a compound of the fifth and firſt, 


we muſt firſt find the angles by the fifth, and the per- 


ndicular by the firſt, to which we refer the reader. 

pe y ; 
But by the help of the 47th-of  Euc. I. the perpendi- 

cular may. be found without the trouble of finding the 

angles; thus, . 3 | 
| ph the ſquare of hypothenuſe A C - 


= 4225 
Take the ſquare of the baſe AB - _.- = 2704 
8 32 8 1521 


The ſquare root of the remainder will give BC te- 
quired = 29. 
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By carefully conſidering the ſolutions of che ſeveral 
preceding caſes, the reader may. vbſerve, 

1. That, if the angles are given, any ſide, Whether 
given or required, may be ſuppoſed the radius. 

2. If the angles are required, one of the given ſides 
muſt be ſuppoſed the radius. 

The ſolution of the ſeveral caſes of oblique- angled 
plane triangles. | | 

Caſe I. Two ſides and an angle oppoſite to one of 
them being given, to find the other oppoſite angle. 

Example. In the oblique-angled plane triangle AB C 
(Plate LXXXIII. fig. 10.) are given AB Sa, BC 
= 42, and the angle AC B 42 deg. 16 min. required 
the angle BAC. | | 

Geometrically, 1. Draw the line AC at pleaſure. 

2. Make the angle ACB equal to 42 deg. 16 min. 
by the line of chords, after the manner taught in caſe the 
ficſt of the preceding ſolutions. 

3- Make BC equal to 42, by a line of equal parts. 

4. Take the diſtance of 52 equal parts between the 
points of the compaſſes, and ſetting one foot in B, with 
the other croſs the line AC in A, and join the points A 
and B, with a right line, and the triangle is 2 
and the angle BAC may be meaſured by the line chords. 


e As AB - S528 1,7160033 
* * _ — angle 429 160 9,8291372 
80 is BS = -' — _242=1,62324903 


Te its oppolte angled 3 1'=9,7363772 
Having found the angle A, the angle B may be found 

by taking the ſum of the angles A and C from 180 deg. 
Caſe It. The angles and one fide of an oblique-angled 

plane triangle being given, to find either of the other 


ſides. 

Example. In the oblique-angled plane triangle ABC 
(K. 10.) are given the angle A 33 1' the angle B 
= 104 43, the angle C= 429 16, and the fide A B 
= 52, required AC. 

eometrically. 1. Make the angle A = 33d. Im. 
by the line of chords, 

2. Make AB = 52, by a line of equal parts. 

3. Make the angle B = 104d. 43m. by the line of 
chords. 

4 Draw the lines AC and BC till they interſe& each 
other in C, and the triangle ABC is conſtructed; and 
AC may be meaſured by the ſame line of equal parts 
which AB was taken from. - 

Arithmetically. As the fine of the ang. 

| - gourd =42d, op. 9,8291312 


To its 1 * fide A 3 S5 15, 160033 
So is the fine of the angle B= 104d, 43m. = 9,9155135 
To its oppoſite fide AC - 74, 5 2 1,8723856 


Caſe III. Two ſides of an angle o e to one of 
them being given, to find the 9 oppor | 

Example. In the oblique-angled plane triangle ABC 
(fig. 10.) are given the fide A B 52, the fide B C ga, 
and the angle C= 42d. 16m. required AC. 


Geometrically. This caſe is conſtructed in all reſpects 


like the firſt, and the fids A C may be meafured by ap- 
plying it to the line of equal parts. 
But, to perform it arithmetically, it will be, 


As the fide A B - - = 52 = 1,7160033 
Is to the ſine of the angle C = 42d. 16m. = 9,8291312 
So is the ſide BC - - = 42 1, 6232493 


To the ſine of the angle A — = 33d. 1m. 9,7363772 
Hence the angle B = 104 deg. 43 min. 

Then to find the fide AC it will be, by the ſame theorem, 
As the fine of the angle C — = 42d. 16m. = 9,8291312 
Is to the fide AB - - = 52=1,7160033 
So is the ſine of the angle B — = 104d. 43m. = 9,9855135 


To the fide AC - = — = 74,5 = 1,8923856 

Caſe IV. Two fides and the contained angle of an 
oblique-angled plane triangle being given, to find the 
other angles. oy 


Example. In the oblique-angled plane triangle ABC 
(fig: 10.) are given the fide A C 74,5, the fide AB= 


—_ 


TRI 


* and angle A = 33 deg. 1 min. required the angle, 
and C. 

Geometrically. 1. Make the line A'C = 74,5 by a 
line of equal-parts, 

2. From the angle A = 33 deg. 1 min. by the line ef 
chords. | 

3. Let AB be made = 52 equaliparts, 

4. Join the points B and C with a right-line, and the 
thing is done; and the angles B and C may be meaſurcd 
by the line of chords. 

To perform this caſe arithmetically, we muſt firſt nd 
the ſum and difference of the two ſides; alſo the half 
fum-of-the-two unknown angles, which is performed b 
ſubtracting the given angle from 180 and the remainder 
will be the ſum of the angles B and C, the half of which 
will be the half ſum required, which will be = 74 deg. 
29 m. ,30-ſec, | 

Having found the ſum and difference of the two ſides 
as, alſo, the half ſum of the two unknown angles, the 
required angles will be found thus, 

As the ſum of the two fides AB and : 


* = 12645 „„ „% a £ ro voogos 

o their difference - - =2224,55= 1 8 

So ĩs the tang. of the half ſum of the two Fm 0 
unknown angles 73“ 29 30 = 10,5293633 


To the tang. of half their diff. = 31® 17 | 

30” 8 * 4 ow 3 a I | 9,7826553 
To the half ſum -—- = =739 29' go” 
Add the half difference - = 31® 13' 30” 


Their ſum will be the 
greater angle n 


From the half lum - - = 739 204 
Take the half difference = 31 13 4 


Their diff. = the angle C— 


_ 5 5 429 16' 

Caſe V. Two ſides and the contained angle of any 
obli * plane triangle being given, te find the 
thi e. 

Example. In the oblique- angled plane triangle ABC 
(A. 10.) are given the fide A C 74,5, the ſide A B 
835 0 the angle A = g3deg. 1 min. required the 

e BC. 

Geometrically. The geometrical conſtruttion of this 
caſe is exactly the ſame with the laſt, and the fide B C 
may be — by the line of equal parts. 

This cafe is compounded of the fourth and firſt, and 
therefore the arithmetical method is the ſame as thoſe two 
caſes ; for the angles B and C muſt be found by eaſe the 
fourth, and the ſide BC will be found by cafe the fitſt, 
to which we refer the reader, 

Caſe VI. Three ſides being given, to find the angles. 

Example. In the oblique-angled plane triangle ABC 
(fig. 10.) are given the ſide AB = $2, the fide AC= 
74350 and the fide BC = 42; required the angles A, B, 
and C. 

Geometrically, 1. Make the line AC = 74,5, from a 
line of «mg parts. 

2. Take 52, the length of AB between the points of 
the compaſſes, and, ſetting one foot in A, with the 
other deſcribe the arch de. 

3- Fake 42, the length of BC, between the points of 
the compaſſes, and, ſetting one foot in C, with the 
other deſcribe the arch fg, interſecting the former in B. 

4. From. the interſection B draw right-lines to the 
points A and C, and the triangle is conſtructed ; and 
the angles may be meaſured by the line of chords; 

But to perform it arithmetically, it will be, 

As the baſe AC (Plate LXXXIII. hs 

a6 = 1,8721563 

. 12.) = 7445, == | = 5 
To the ſum of the ſides AB, BC = 94 = 1,9731279 
So is the diff, of the ſides AB, BC = 10 = 1,0000000 


PFF 
Which, taken from A C = 74,5, leaves twice C E 
62, the half of which is 3x = the leſſer ſegment FC. 
Then having the three ſides of a right-angled triangle, 

the angles are eaſily found, | <a 
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Spherical TrtconomMeRRY, is the art whereby, from 
three given parts of a ſpherical triangle, the reft are 
if ed. 
a ee ſhew the method of ſolving the ſeveral caſes 
of ipherical trigonometry, we ſhall lay down the follow- 
ing theorems: r 

Theorem I. In any right-angled fpherical triangle it 
will be, as radius is to the ſme of the angle at the baſe, 
ſo is the ſine of the hypothenuſe to the ſine of the per- 
adicular; and, as radius to the co- ſine of the angle at 
the baſe, ſo is mY tangent of the hypothenuſe to the 

he bale. 


nt of tk 
K. 1. Hence it follows, that the fines of the | 


angles of any oblique ſpherical triangle ADC (Plate 


XXXIII. fig. 14.) ar 
1 of the oppoſite ſides. 


Corollary 2. It follows, moreover, that, in right- | 


angled ſpherical triangles A C, D BC, having one leg 
BC common, the tangents of the hypothenuſes are to 
each other, inverſely, as the co-fines of the adjacent 


angles. 


Theorem II. In any right-atigled ſpherical triangle | 
ABC) it vin be, as radius is to the co-ſine of one leg, 
9 is the co- ſine of the other leg to the co- ſine of the ä 


pothenuſe. 

Corollary | | 
anzlas ABC, CBD, have the ſame perpenticular BC, 
the co-fines of their hypothenuſes will be to each other, 
directly as the co- ſines of their baſes. 


Theorem III. In any ſpherical triangle it will be, as | 
radius is to the co-fine of either angle, ſo is the co-ſine 


of the _— leg to the co-fine of the oppoſite angle. 
Corollary. Hence, in right-angled ſpherical triangles, 
having the ſame perpendicular, the co: ſines of the angles 


at the baſe will be to each other, directly, as the ſines of 


the vertical angles. 

Theorem IV. In any right-angled ſpherical triangle it 
will be, as radius is to the fine of the baſe, ſo is the 
tangent of the angle at the baſe to the tangent of the 
perpendicular, EY | 

Corollary. Hence it follows, that, in right-angled 
ſpherical triangles, having the ſame perpendicular, the 


fines of the baſes will be to each other, inverſely, as the | 


tingents of the angles at the baſes. 

will de, as radius is to the co-ſine of the hypothenuſe, 
ſo is the tangent of either angle to the co- tangent of the 
other angle. 


Lemma. As the ſum of the fines of two unequal arches | 
is to their difference, ſo is the tangent of half the ſum of | 


thoſe arches fo the tangent of half their difference: and, 
az the ſum of the co- ſines is to their difference, ſo is the 
co-tangent of half the ſum of the arches to the tangent 
of half the difference of the fame arches. 
Theorem VI. In any ſpherical triangle ABC 
(Plate LXXXIII. fig. 14.) it will be, as the co-tangent 
of half the ſum of the two fides is to the tangent of half 
their difference, fo is the ＋ 2 of half the baſe to 
the tangent of the diſtance D | 
from the middle of the baſe, 


Cotollary. Since the-laft proportion, by permutation, | 
co-tang. AE: : tang. | 


AC+BC 


n 


becomes co-tang, 
Ac -B OC 


— — 
. 


therefore, that tang. AE: tang, — 


10 


—— — —: tang. DE; or, that the tangent of half | 


2 


the baſe is to the tangent of half the ſum of the ſides, | 


as the tangent of half the difference of the ſides to the 
tangent of the diſtance of the perpendicular from the 
middle of the baſe. | 

Theorem VII. In any ſpherical triangle ABC, it 
will be, as the co-tangent of half the ſum of the angles 
at the baſe, is to the tangent of half their difference, fo 
15 the tangent of half the vertical angle to the tangent of 
the angle which the perpendicular C D makes with the 
line CF biſecting the vertical angle. 


are to one another, directly, as the 


Hence, if two right-angled ſpherical tri- 


bebrem V. I any right-angled ſpherical triangle it | 


- Sf -- ws <—- 


) of the perpendicular | 


tang. DE, and as the tangents of any two | 
arches are, inverſely, as their co tangents; it follows, | 


53 "0 | C, and A C, be greater or leſs than go degrees each. 
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The Solution of the Caſes of right-angled ſpherical Trianglis. 


____ See Plate LXXXIII. fee. 15. 


3 Given | Sought Solution 1 
The hyp. The oppo- As radius : fine hyp. AC: : fine 
1 [AC and one| fite leg A: fine BC (by the former part 
angle A BC of theorem 1.) 
The hyp. The adja-|As radius : co-ſine of A : : rang. 
AC andone| cent ley AC: tang, A B (by the latter 
angle A AB |part of theorem 1.) 
The hyp. The other As radius: co-ſine of A C 17 
3 AC and one} angle C ſtang. A: co-tang. C (by cheo- 
angle A rem 5.) | 
The hyp. The other As co-fine AB : radius : : co- 
4 [AC andone| leg BC [fine AC: co-fine B C (by theo- 
leg AB. rem 2.) 
The hyp. The oppo-/As fine AC: radius : : fine AB 
5 [AC and one] fite angle |: line C (by the former part of [ 
leg AB. C \|theorem 1.) 
The hyp. [The adja- As tang. AC: tang, AB:: ra- 
6 [A C and oneſcent angle dius: co- ſine A (by theorem 1.) 
leg AB. 
One leg The other As radius: fine AB:: tangent 
AB and the| leg BC A: tangeat BC (by theorem 4.) 
7 adjacent an- | 
gle A. 
0s 225 eee | 
One leg |Theoppo-JAs radius: fine A : : co-fine of 
g A B und theſ ſite 1 : co-fine of C (by theo- 
adjacent an C rem 3.) | 
gle A 
One leg The hyp. As co-ſine of A: radius: : tang. 
AB and the] AC [AB tang. AC (by theorem 1.) | 
9 adjacent an- | 
gle A | 
| One leg The other|As tang. A: tang. B C:: radius 
10 [BC and the} leg AB |: fine A B (by theorem 4.) 
{oppoſite an- 
gle A 
One leg The adja- As co-fine B C: radius :: co-ſineſ- 
17 B C and theicent angle of A: ſin. C (by theorem 3s) 
oppoſite anC M 
gle A 
One leg [The hyp. As fin. A: fin. BC : : radius: 
* BC and the] AC ffin. AC (by theorem 1.) 
oppoſite an- | | 
Wy 
| 1a | Both legs The hyp. As radius: co-fine AB : : co- ſine 
3 [AB and Be A C BC: co-ſine AC (by theorem 2. 
R Both legs An angle, As fine AB : radius : . tang, B 
+ |AB and BC ſuppoſe Aſtang. A (by theorem 4.) 
- Both angles Ales, ſup-|As fin. A: co-fine C:: radius: 
4. | A and poſe A B |co-fine AB (by theorem 3.) 
Both angles|The hyp. As tang. A: co- tang. C:: radi- 
16 A ande A 


us: co-ſine AC (by theorem 5.) 


Note. The 10th, 11th, and 12th caſes are ambiguous ; 
ſince it cannot be determined by the data, whether AB, 


The Solution of the Caſes 
See Plate LXX 


II. fig. 16, 17. 
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an angle A 
oppoſite to 


1 a. 


255 of them 


The angle 


AC, BC, and|B oppoſite 


to the o. 
ther 


„— tos » 


As fine BC : fine A: : fine AC 
: fine B (by cor. f. to theor. 1.) 
Note, this caſe is ambiguous when 
B C is leſs than A E; ſince it can- 
not be determined from the data 
whether B be acute or obtuſe, _ 
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By carefully conſidering the ſolutions of che ſeveral 
preceding caſes, the reader may. vbſerve, 

1. That, if the angles are given, any ſide, whether 
given or required, may be ſuppoſed the radius. 

2. If the angles are required, one of the given ſides 
muſt be ſuppoſed the radius. 

The ſolution of the ſeveral caſes of oblique-angled 
plane triangles. | | 

Caſe I, Two fides and an angle oppoſite to one of 
them being given, to find the other oppoſite angle. 

Example. In the oblique-angled plane triangle AB C 
(Plate LXXXIII. fig. 10.) are given AB = 82, BC 
= 42, and the angle ACB= 42 deg. 16 min. required 
the angle BAC. | 

Geometrically, 1. Draw the line A C at pleaſure. 

2. Make the angle ACB equal to 42 deg. 16 min. 
by the line of chords, after the manner taught in caſe the 
fixſt of the preceding ſolutions. 

3- Make BC equal to 42, by a line of equal parts. 

4. Take the diftance of 52 equal parts between the 
points of the compaſſes, and ſetting one foot in B, with 
the other croſs the line AC in A, and join the points A 
and B, with a right line, and the triangle is rated; 
and the angle BAC may be meaſured by the line chords. 


Savoy. As AB <- = g2=1,7160033 
* uh 1 Po angle t 429 169, 8291312 
80 is BS =« - — 8422156232402 


To the fine of its oppoſite angle 23% 97367773 | 


| CAB, = | 

Having found the angle A, the angle B may be found 
by taking the ſym of the angles A — C from 180 deg. 

Caſe It. The angles and one fide of an oblique-angled 
playe triangle being given, to find either of the other 

des. | | 

Example. In the oblique-angled plane triangle ABC 
(K. 10.) are given the angle A= 33 1' the angle B 
= 104 43', the angle C= 429 16', and the fide AB 
= 52, required AC. 

eometrically. 1. Make the angle A = 33d. Im. 

by the line of chords, 

2. Make AB= 52, by a line of equal parts. 

3- Make the angle B= 104d. 43m. by the line of 
chords. | 

4 Draw the lines AC and BC till they interſe& each 
other in C, and the triangle ABC is conſtructed; and 
AC may be meaſured by the ſame line of equal parts 
which AB was taken from. 

W N the yo * — i ? 9,8291312 

To its oppoſite fide AB - =252= 1,7160033 

So is the fine of the angle B 104d. 43m.= 9,9155135 


To its oppoſite fide AC - S 74, 5=1,8723856 
Caſe III. Two ſides of an angle oppoſite to one of 
them being given, to find the other fide. 
Example. In the oblique-angled plane triangle ABC 
(fig. 10.) are given the ſide A B 52, the fide BC=42, 
and the angle C= 42d. 16m. required AC, 

Geometrically. This caſe is conſtructed in all reſpects 
like the firſt, and the ſid A C may be meafured by ap- 
plying it to the line of equal parts. 

But, to perform it arithmetically, it will be, 


As the fide A B - - = 52 = 1,7160033 
Is to the ſine of the angle C = 42d. 16m. = 9,8291312 
So is the ſide BC - — . = 42= 1,6232493 


To the ſine of the angle A — = 33d. 1m. , 7363772 
Hence the angle B = 104 deg. 43 min. 

Then to find the fide AC it will be, by the ſame theorem, 
As the fine of the angle C — = 42d. 16m. = 9,8291312 
Is to the fide A8 - = $52=1,7160033 
So is the fine of the angle B= = 1044. 43m. = 9,9855135 


To the fide Acc 
Caſe IV. Two ſides and the contained angle of an 
oblique-angled plane triangle being given, to find the 
other angles. | 
Example. In the oblique-angled plane triangle ABC 


— = 74,5 1, 8723856 


—_— 


(fig 10.) are given the fide AC = 74,5, the fide A B 


TRI 


| And le A 5 requi the 
. 3 A = 33 deg. 1 min. required the angle, 


Geometrically, 1. Make the line AC 7455 by a 


line of equal parts. 

2. From the angle A = 33 deg. 1 min. by the line 6 
chords. | 

3. Let AB be made = 52 equal parts. 

4. Join the points B and C with a right-line, and the 
thing is done; and the angles B and C may be meafurcd 
dy the line of chords. 

To perform this caſe arithmetically, we muſt firſt f nd 
the ſum and difference of the two ſides; alſo the half 
ſum of the t] Oo unknown angles, which is performed b 
ſubtracting the given angle from 180% and the remainder 
will be the ſum of the angles B and C, the half of which 
will be the half ſum required, which will be = 73 deg. 
29 m. 30 ſec. 

Having found the ſum and difference of the two ſides 
as, alſo, the half ſum of the two unknown angles, the 
required angles will be found thus, 

As the Em of the two fides AB and 1 

6 — 12945 8... - = 2+ 1FOogeg 

o their difference „ , ! 
So is the tang. of the half ſum of the — ee 


unknown angles = 739 29 30 = 10, 5293633 
To the tang. of half their diff. = 21917 J 
o” 2 0 * 10 4 ] 9,7826553 


3 
To the half f — - =73? 29' 30“ 
Add the half difference - = 31® 13' 30” 


Their ſum will be the 
greater angle B 204 43.00 


From the half ſum - - = 73% 203 
Take the half difference = 319 13 4 


Their diff. = the angle C— 8 429 16 


Caſe V. Two ſides and the contained angle of any 
obl n plane triangle being given, to find the 
thi e. 

Example. -In the — r am plane triangle ABC 
(fg. 10.) are given the fide AC = 74,5, the ſide A B 
835 Jn the angle A = g3deg. 1 min. required the 

e BC. 

Geometrically. The geometrical conflyution of this 
caſe is exactly the ſame with the laſt, and the fide BC 
may be — by the line of equal parts. 

his cafe is compounded of the fourth and firſt, and 
therefore the arithmetical method is the ſame as thoſe two 
caſes ; for the angles B and C muſt be found by eaſe the 
fourth, and the ſide BC will be found by cafe the firſt, 
to which we refer the reader, 

Caſe VI. Three ſides being given, to find the angles. 

Example. In the oblique-angled plane triangle ABC 
(fig. 10.) are given the fide AB = $2, the fide AC= 
74:5, and the ide BC = 42; required the angles A, B, 
and C, 

Geometrically, 1. Make the line AC = 74,5, from a 
line of equal parts. 

2. Take ga, the length of AB between the points of 
the compaſſes, and, ſetting one foot in A, with the 
other deſcribe the arch de. 

3. Fake ga, the length of BC, between the points of 
the compaſſes, and, ſetting one foot in C, with the 
other deſcribe the arch fg, interſecting the former in B. 

4. From the interſection B draw right-lines to the 
points A and C, and the triangle is conſtructed ; and 
the angles — be meaſured by the line of chords. 

But to perform it arithmetically, it will be, 

As the baſe AC (Plate LXXXIII. 8521 

fig. 12.) ,s, = = 1,977 563 

To the ſum of the ſides AB, BC = 94 = 1,9731279 

So is the diff. of the ſides AB, BC = 10 = 1,0000000 


To the difference of the ſegments AF, 7 


„ 12,5 = 


1,100971 


Which, taken from A C = 74,5, leaves twice CF= 
31 = the-lefler ſegment FC. 
the three ſides of a right-apgled triangle, 


Spherical 


62, the half of which is 
Then having 
the angles are eaſily found, 
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herical TRD HRV, is the art whereby, from 

three given parts of à ſpherical triangle, the Teft are 

* ed. 
1 we ſhew the method of ſolving the ſeveral caſes 
of ipherical trigonometry, we ſhall lay down the follow- 
ing theorem © 8 : 

Theorem I. In any right-angled fpherical 3 it 
will be, as radius is to the ſine of the angle at the baſe, 
ſo is the ſine of the hypothenuſe to the ſine of the per- 

adicular; and, as radius to the co- ſine of the angle at 
the baſe, ſo is the tangent of the hypothenuſe to the 
tangent of the baſe, 


orollary 1. Hence it follows, that the fines of the | 


angles of any oblique ſpherical triangle ADC (Plate 


LXXXIIL. fig. 14.) are to one another, directly, as the | 


es of the oppoſite ſides, 
8 ui follows, moreover, that, in right- 
angled ſpherical triangles A B C, DB C, having one leg 
BC common, the tangents of the hypothenuſes are to 
each other, inverſely, as the co-fines of the adjacent 


les. | 
8 II. In any right-angled 


o is the co- ſine of the other leg to the co- ſine of the 
þypothenufe. 1 | 

Corollary, Hence, if two right-angled ſpherical tri- 
anzlas ABC, CB D, have the ſame perpendicular BC, 
the co-ſines of their hypothenuſes will be to each other, 
directly as the co-ſines of their baſes. | 

Theorem III. In any ſpherical triangle it will be, as 
radius is to the co-fine of either angle, ſo is the co: ſine 
of the 5 leg to the co-ſine of the oppoſite angle. 


Corollary. Hence, in right-angled ſpherical triangles, 


having the ſame perpendicular, the co-ſines of the angles 
at the baſe will be to each other, directly, as the fines of 
the vertical angles. 

Theorem IV. In any right-angled ſpherical triangle it 
will be, as radius is to the fine of the baſe, ſo is the 
tangent of the angle at the baſe to the tangent of the 
perpendicular. 3 | 

Corollary, Hence it follows, that, in right-angled 
23 triangles, having the ſame perpendicular, the 

es of the baſes will be to each other, inverſely, as the 
tingents of the angles at the baſes. 


heorem- V. In any right-angled ſpherical triangle it | 
will de, as radius is to the co-ſine of the hypothenuſe, | 
ſo is the tangent of either angle to the co-tangent of the | 


other angle. 


Lemma. As the ſum of the fines of two unequal arches 
is to their difference, ſo is the ry of halt the ſum of | 


thoſe arches fo the tanpent of half their difference : and, 
as the ſum of the co- ſines is to their difference, ſo is the 
ed-tangent of half the ſum of the arches to the tangent 
of half the difference of the fame arches. 


Theorem VI. In any ſpherical triangle ABC 


(Plate LXXXIII. fig. 14.) it will be, as the co-tangent 
of half the ſum of the two fides is to the tangent of half 
their difference, fo is the co-tangent of half the baſe to 


the tangent of the diſtance (DE) of the perpendicular | 


from the middle of the baſe. 


Cotollary. Since the laſt ptoportion, by permutation, | 


AC+BC 


— tang. DE, and as the tangents of any two 


arches are, inverſely, as their co- tangents ; it follows, | 


therefore, that tang, AE: tang. AC — BC 


AC .- BE 


: tang. 


: tang. DE; or, that the tangent of half | 


2 


the baſe is to the tangent of half the ſum of the ſides, 


as the tangent of half the difference of the fides to the | 
tangent of the diſtance of the perpendicular from the | 


middle of the baſe. 

Theorem VII. In any ſpherical triangle ABC, it 
will be, as the co-tangent of half the ſum of the angles 
at the baſe, is to the tangent of half their difference, fo 
15 the tangent of half the vertical angle to the tangent of 
the angle which the perpendicular C D makes with the 
line C F biſecting the vertical angle, 


ſpherical triangle | 
(4 BC) it win be, as radius is to the co- ſine of one leg, 


— 2 „„ — ——ů— — 2 — — 


——— 


: co-tang. A E:: tang. | 


6 | One leg 


Ta 1 


The Solution of the Caſes of right-angled ſpherical Trianglis. 
3 See E LX XIII. 1215 S 


aw 


_—_— 
— — 


Given 


Sought 


nr 


Solution | 


angle A 


The hyp. 
AC and on 


B C 


he oppo- 
e fite leg 


As radius : ſine hyp. AC:: ſine 
A: line BC (by the former part 
of theorem 1.) 


The hyp. 
AC and one 
angle A 


The adja- 


cent ley 
AB 


As radius: co-fine of A : : tang. 
AC : tang, AB (by the latter 
part of theorem 1.) 


The hyp. 
3 AC and one 
angle A 


The other As radius 


angle C 


—— 


: co- ſine of AC:: 


rem 5.) 


The hyp. 
4 AC and one 


The other 


leg BC 


As co-ſine AB : radius : : co- 
fine AC : co-fine B C (by theo- 
rem 2.) 


The hyp. 
5 AC and one 
leg AB. 


The hyp. 
leg AB. 


AB and the 
7 adjacent an- 
gle A. 


— 


One leg 


adjacent an- 
gle A 


The oppo- As fine A C: radius 
fite angle 


C 


The dia- As tang, AC: tang, AB:: ra- 
6 [AC and oneſcent angle dius: co- ſine A (by theorem 1.) 
A 


The other|As radius: fine AB:: tangent 
A : tangeat B C (by theorem 4.) 


leg BC 


Tbeoppo- 
8 A B und theſ ſite angle 


C 


: fine C (by the former part of 
theorem 1.) 


tang. A : co-tang, C (by theo- 


eh 


* radius 2 


rem 3.) 


fine A:: co-ſine of | 
- B : co-ſine of C (by theo- 


One leg 
AB and the 
9 adjacent an- 


| gleA | 


The hyp. As co-ſine of A: radius: : tang. 


AC 


AB tang. AC (by theorem 1.) 


_— 


{oppoſite an- 
gle A 


1 


One leg The other As tang. A: tang. BC: : radius 
BC and the} leg AB | 


One leg [The adja- 


: fine A'B (by theorem 4.) 


As co-fine BC: radius : : co-fine}- 
B C and theſcent angleſof A: fin, C (by theorem z.) 


oppoſite an- C 
gle A 6 
One leg The hyp. As fin. A: fin. BC : : radius: 
12 [B C andthe] AC fin. A C (by theorem 1.) 
ppoſite an- | 
en 
13 | Both legs The hyp. As radius: co- ſine AB : : co-ſin 
3 [AB and ße A C |BC: co-ſine AC (by theorem 2. 
i Both legs An angle, As fine AB : radius: . tang, B 
+ |AB and BC|ſuppoſe A tang. A (by theorem 4.) 
ie [Both angles Aleg, ag de fin. A : co-fine C : : radius 
He. | A and poſe A B |co-fine AB (by theorem 3.) 
| Both angles The hyp.|As tang. A: co- tang. C : : radi- 
Ade AC 


us: co-ſine A C (by theorem 5.) 


The Solution of the Caſes 
| See Plate LXX 


Note. The 10th, 11th, and 12th caſes are ambiguous ; 
ſince it cannot be determined by the data, whether AB, 
C, and A C, be greater or leſs than go degrees each. 


7 oblique ſpherical Triangles, 


II. fig. 16, 17. 


Given 


Sought 


_ 


| Solution 


we 


Two fides 
AC, BC, and 
an angle A 
oppotite to 
2.5 of them 


Webs 


to the o- 
ther 


The angle. As fine BC : fine A : : fine AC 
B oppoſite]: fine B (by cor. 1. to theor. 1.) 


Note, this caſe is ambiguous when 
BCis leſs than A E; ſince it can- 
not be determined from the data 
whether B be acute or obtuſe, |_ 
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| Sought 


| Solution 


2 lone of them 


an angle A 
oppolite to 


* 


AC, BC, and 


Two ſides The ĩuclu - Upon A B produced (if need be) 
AC, BC, andſ ded angle let fall the perpendicular CD: 


AC B 


Two ſides The other As rad. : co-fine A +: tang. AC 


lide A B 


an angle op-| - 


Then (by theorem g.) rad. : co- 
fine AC : : tang. A: co-tang. 
ACD; but (by cor. 2. to theo- 
rem 1.) as ting. BC : tang. AC 
: : co-fine AC D: co- ſine BC D. 
Whence AC B = ACD + B 
CD is known. * 


f tang. A D (by theor 1.) and 


(by cor. to theorem 2.) as co- 


, 


the included 
argle A 


Two angles 
A: ACS 


them 


and the fide 
[A C betwixt 


pofite to the ſin. AC: co-ſin. BC : : co-lin, 

of them AD : co-fin. B D. Note, This 
and the laſt caſe are both ambi- 
guous when the firſt is ſo. 

Two fides The other!As rad. : co-fin. A:: ton. AC: tan. 
AC, AB, and] fide BC [AD (by theor. 1.) wheice BD 
the included is allo known : Then (bv cor. to 

angle A theor. 2.) as co-fine A D: co- ſine 
BD: : co-ſive A C : co-fine BC. 

Two ſides Either of Ag rad. : co-ſine A:: tang. AC 

AC, AB, and] the other: tang. A D (by theorem 1.) 


angles 


- 


angle B. 


Y 


12 


Note, 


ö 


Two angles 
A, ACB, 
land the fide 
A C betwixt 
them 


poſe B C 


ſuppoſe B cor, to theor. 4.) is fine BD: 


The vther As rad. : co-fine A C : : tang. A 


— — 


Either of As rad. : 
the other A: co-tang. AC D (by theor. 5.) 
fides, ſup- w hence B C D is alſo known: 


(by cor. 2. to theor. 1.) 


whence BD is known; then (by 


\fine AD : : tang. A: taog B. 


|: co-tang. A CD (by theor. 5.) 
whence BCD is alſo known: 
Then (by cor. to theor, 3.) as 
ne ACD: fineBCD : : coſine 
A : co-fine B. 


— — — 


co-ſine AC : : tang, 


Then, as co-ſine BCD: co-ſine 
ACD : : tang. AC: tang. BC 


Two angles 
A, B, and a 
ide A C op- 
-ofite to one 
of them 


Two angles 
A, B, and a 
ade A C op- 
polite to one 
of them 


wo angles 
A, B. and a 
fide A C op- 
polite to one 
of them 


% 


All the thre: 
ſides AB, 
AC, and 
e 


All the three 
angles A, B, 
and AC 


A ſide, 
ſuppoſe As co-tang. 


The ſide 


lite the o- 
ther 


A B be- 


ſuppoſe A 


B C oppo- ſſine B C (by cor. 1. to theor. 1.) 


The tide 


[he other]; 
angle ACB 


ſto theor. 3.) whence A CB i- 
| .|alfo known. 


An auglo | 1 . 
As can, AB: tang. 


18 3 ug. : tang, D E, 


As fine B;: fine AC :: fine A: 


—— —_  — 


A:: fine A D: 
tne B D (by cor. to ther, 4.) 
whence A B 1s alſo known. 


As rad. : co-line A C:: tang. A 
co-tung. A CD (by theor. 5.) 
and as co-line A: coſine B:: 


fine ACD: fine BCD (by co.. 


AC+BC 


| AC—BC- 


the diſtance of the perpendiculat 
fram the middle of the baſe (b) 
dor. to theor. 6.) whence A D 1: 


AC 


anch [known : Then, as tang. AC : 


[theorem 10.3 


| 2 2 
of the angle included by the per- 


the vertical angle ; whence ACT 
is alſo known : Then (by theo- 
rem 5; ) tang. A: co-tang AC P 
: rad, co- ſine AC. . 


ting. AD : : rad. : co-ſine A (b) 


: tang. 


ACB 
: tan. 


aBC LA 
2 


AB C- A 
: : tan, 


pendicular and a line biſe&ting 


As rad. : co-fine A:: tang. AC : 
a ang. AD (by-theor. 1.) and as, 
twixtthem tang. B: tang 


letting fall your perpendicular, let it always be from the end of 
a given ſide and oppoſite to a given angle, 


LN 
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TRILLION, in arithmetic, the number o 
of billions. After billions we reckon by trill; 
which makes a claſs of numeration, and is divided * 
the other claſſes, into three places: thus we ay ihe 
ons, cons of trillions, hundreds of trillions, * np 

F @ Ship, is her beſt poſture, proport. 
l and hanging of her maſts — fallins. of pt: 
ence, to find the beſt way of makin in G 
ſwiftly, is to find her trim. F . ck * lai 

TRIMACRUS, or Trx1MACER, in the ancient pr 
ſody, a foot in verſe conſiſting of three long ſyllables 

TRIMMERS, in architecture, pieces of timber 
framed at right angles to the joints againſt the ways f 
chimnies, and . 1 for ſtairs. N 

TRINE, in aſtrology, is the aſpect or ſituation of 
one ſtar with regard to another, when they are diſtant 
one hundred and twenty degrees, | : 

TRINGLE, in archite dure, a name common t, 
ſeveral little ſquare members, or ornaments, as reglets 
liſtels, and plat-bands, 5 N 

TRINGLE is more particularly uſed for a little member 
fixed exactly over every triglyph, under the plat- band 
of the architrave; from whence hang down tae guttz 
or pendent drops. 

TRINITY, Trinitas, Trias, Triad, in theo! y, the 
ineffable myſtery of three perſons in one God, Father 
Son, and Holy Spirit. , 

It is an article in the Chriſtian faith, that there is one 
God, an unity in nature and eſſence, and a trinity of 
perſons. The term trinity implies the unity of three 
the unity of three divine perſons really different, and the 
identity of an indiviſible nature: the trinity is a ternar 
of divine perſons of the ſame eſſence, nature, and 
ſubſtance. 

TrIniTY Sunday, is the next Sunday after Whit. 

ſunday ; thus called, becauſe on that day was ancient] 
held a feſtival (as it till continues to be in the Romiſh 
church)' in honour of the Holy Trinity. The obſerva. 
tion of this feſtival was firſt enjoined | the council of 
Arles in 1260. 
. TriniTy-Houſe, is a kind of college at Deptford, 
belonging to a corporation of ſea-faring perſons, who 
have power by the king's charter to take cognizance of 
ſuch as deſtroy ſea-marks, to correct the faults of ſailors, 
&c. and to take care of ſeveral other things belonging to 
navigation and the ſeas, the examination of young off- 
cers, &c. anno 8 Elizabeth, 

TRINOMIAL, or TxinomMt1AL Root, in mathema- 
tics, is a root conſiſting of three parts, connected toge- 
ther by the ſigns or —. Asx+y +z; orx -y—z. 

TRIO, in muſic, a part of a concert, wherein three 
perſons ſing; or, more properly, a muſical compoſition 
conſiſting of three parts. Trios are the fineſt kind of 


fa billion 


1 


| compoſition, theſe and recitativos are what pleaſe molt 
in concerts, 


. TRIOCTILE, in aſtrology, an aſpect or ſituation 
of two planets with regard to the earth, when they are 
three octants, or eighth parts of a circle, i.e. 135 de- 
grees diſtant from each other. | 
TRIPARTITE, Tripartitus, ſomething divided into 
three or made by three parties, as an indenture tri- 
partite, &c. | 
TRIPARTITION, is a diviſion by three, or the 
taking the third part of any number or quantity. 
. TRIPETALOUS Frowess, in botany, are thoſe 
whoſe corolla conſiſts of three petals, or leaves. 


; *TRIPHTHONG, in grammar, an aſſemblage or 


| concourſe of three vowels in the ſame ſyllable. . 


TRIPLE, in-muſic, is one of the ſpecies of meaſure 
or time, 7 f * 
Triple time conſiſts of many different ſpecies, each of 
which has its varieties. The common name of triple 1s 
taken hence, that the whole or half meaſure is diviſible 


into. three equal parts, and-is beaten accordingly. 


The firſt ſpecies is called the ſimple triple, wherein 
the meaſure is equal to three ſemi-breves, three minim 
three crotchets, three quavers, or three ſemi-quavers, 
which are marked thus, 3, or 3, 4, 3, or /;; but the laſt is 
not much uſed, except in church muſic, 

In all theſe the meaſure is divided into three equ?! 


parts or times, called thence triple time, or the meaſure 
of three times, whereof two are beat down, and the 
third up. 


The ſecond ſpecies is the mixed triple; its meaſure is 
equal to fix, ctotchets, or fix quavers, or fix ſemi-qua- 
vers, and accordingly marked 2, or 4, or a; but the laſt 
is ſeldom uſed. | 

TRIPLICATE Rar1o, is the ratio which cubes 
bear to each other, This ratio is to be diſtinguiſhed 
from triple ratio, and may be thus conceived: in the 
ocometrical proportions 2, 4, 8, 16, 3?, as the ratio of 
the firſt term (2) is to the third (8) duplicate of that of 
the tirit to the ſecond, of the ſecond to the third: ſo the 
jatio of the firſt to the fourth is ſaid to be triplicate,of the 
ratio of the firſt to the ſecond, or of that of the ſecond 
to the third, or that of the third to the fourth, as being 
compounded of three equal ratios, 

TRIPLICIT , or Tido, among aſtrologers, is 
a diviſion of the ſigus according to the number of the 
elements, each diviſion conſiſting of three ſigns, 

TRIPLOIDES, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, with a three- 
fold baſis, uſed in the reſtoring great depreſſions of the 
ſkull. 

TRIPOD, Tripos, in antiquity, a famed ſacred ſeat 
or ſtool ſupported by three feet, whereon the prieſts and 
ſibyls were placed to render oracles. 

TRIPOLI, in natural hiſtory, the name of an earthy 
ſubſtance much uſed by the lapidaries to poliſh ſtones, 
and by the braziers, and other the like artiſts, to clean 
metalline veſlels. It is of two kinds, the yellowiſh and 
reddiſh White; the yellowiſh white kind is called by 
authors alana gleba, tripolis and terra tripolitana; this 
js the produce of Germany, Saxony, and France ; there 
js alſo of it in the neighbourhood of Venice, but it is 
found in greateſt plenty in many parts of Africa, It is 
found a dry hard earth of a very pale yellowiſh white, 
of a firm texture, and muderately heavy; it is ſometimes 
found of itſelf, conſtituting a ſtratum; but it is more 
frequently met with in detached: pieces among ſtrata of 
other matter, It is of a rough, irregular, duſty ſurſace ; 
it adheres lightly to the tongue, is dry, hard, and harſh 
to the touch, js not to be broken between the fingers, 
and ſlightly ſtains the hands: it makes no efferveſcence 
with aqua-fortis, and makes a flight hifling noiſe on 
being thrown into water. The reddiſh tripoli is of our 
own production, though not peculiar to our country; 
it is found in great abundance on Mendip-hills in So- 
merſetſhire, and not leſs plentifully in many parts of 
Germany. This is well known in the ſhops as a ſub- 
ſtance of great uſe in poliſhing braſs, but is not applied 
to any of the other uſes of the yellowiſh kind : this, like 
the former, is molt frequently found in detached maſſes, 
and while in the earth is tolerably ſoft, and eaſily falls 
into flakes, When dry it becomes of a conſiderable 
hardneſs, and is of a fine pale reddiſh white, of a looſe 
open texture, compoſed of a multitude of extremely thin 
plates or flakes laid evenly on one another, and conſi- 
derably heavy ; it is of a ſmooth and ſomewhat gloſly 
ſubſtance z it adheres very firmly to the tongue, is dry 
and harſh to the touch, too hard to be broken between 
the fingers, and does not ſtain the hands: it makes no 
efferveſcence with acids, and burns to a paler colour, 
with ſome additional hardneſs. | 

TRIPPING, in heraldry, denotes the quick motion 
of all ſorts of deer, and ſome other creatures, repreſented 
with one foot up as it were on a trot, In ſpeaking of 
lions they ſay paſſant, inſtead of tripping. 

TRIPTOTES, in grammar, defective nouns which 
have only three caſes; ſuch is fors, fortis, forte; or dica, 
dicam, dicas. ; | 

TRISECTION, or TrissECTION, the , dividing a 
thing into three. The term is chiefly uſed, in geometry, 
for the diviſion of an angle into three equal parts. 

The triſection of an angle geometrically is, one of 
thoſe great problems whoſe ſolution has been ſo much 
ſought by mathematicians for theſe two thouſand ycars, 
being in this reſpect on a footing with the quadrature of 
the circle, and the duplicature of the cube angle. 

TRISMEGIST US, an epithet or ſurname given to 
one of the two Hermes's, or Mercurius's, kings of 
Thebes, in Egypt, who was contemporary with Moſes, 

TRISPAST, Triſpa/ton, in mechanics, a machine 
with three pullies, or an aſſemblage of three pullies, ſor 
raiſing great weights. 
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TRISVLLABLE, in grammar, a word conſiſting 
but of three ſyllables. | 

FRITON, in poetry, a ſea demi-god, held by the 
ancients to be an officer or trumpeter of Neptune, at- 
tending on him, and carrying his orders and commands 
from ſea to ſea. 

The pocts repreſent him as a half man, half fiſh, ter- 
minating in a dolphin's tail, and bearing in one hand a 
ſea-ſhell, which ſerved as a trumpet, 

Some of the ancients make him the ſon of Neptune 
and the nymph Salacia; Heſiod, of Neptune and Am- 
phitrite; Neumenius, in his book De Piſcationibus, 
makes him the ſon of Oceanus and Tethys ; and Lyco- 
phron, the ſon of Nereus. But though Heſiod and the 
mythologiſts only ſpeak of one Triton, the poets have 
imagined ſeveral, giving ſome of them for trumpeters to 
all the ſea-gods, particularly to Neptune and Venus; 
accordingly they were frequently introduced on the an- 
cient theatres, in the Naumachia. 

TRITONE, Taro, in muſic, a falſe concord 
conſiſting of three tones, or a greater third and a greater 
tone. 

Its ratio or proportion in numbers is of 45 to 32. 
In dividing the octave we find on one ſide the Cafe fifth, 
and the tritone on the other. 

The tritone is a kind of redundant fourth, conſiſting 
of three tones, whence its name; or more properly of 
two tones, with a greater ſemi-tone and a leſſer, as of 
ut to fa, ſharp; of fa to fi, flat, &c. But it is not, as 
many imagine, a greater fourth, for the fourth is a per- 
fect interval, which does not admit of any majority or 
minority; nor muſt the tritone be confounded with the 
falſe fifth, for the tritone only comprehends four degrees, 
viz. ut, re, mi, fa, ſharp; whereas the falſe fifth com- 
prehends five, viz. fa, ſharp, ſol, la, fi, ut: beſides, 
that among the ſix ſemi-tones, which compoſe the tri- 
tone chromatically, there are three greater and three 
leſſer; whereas, among the ſix ſemi-tones which com- 
poſe the falſe fifth, there are only two leſſer and four 
greater, 

TRITURATION, TxiTura, or Txirus, in phar- 
macy, grinding, the act of reducing a ſolid body into a 
ſubtile powder, called alſo levigation, or pulveriſation. 

TRITURATION is alſo uſed, in medicine, for the 
action of the ſtomach on the food, whereby it is fitted 
for nutriment. 

TRIUMPH, Triumphus, a ſolemnity practiſed by the 
ancient Romans, to do honour to à victorious general. 

There were two ſorts of triumphs, the greater and the 
leſſer, particularly called ovation : of theſe, the triumph 
was much the more ſplendid proceſſion. None were 
capable of this honour but the dictator, conſuls, and 
prætors; though there are examples to the contrary, as 
particularly in Pompey the Great, who had a triumph 
decreed him when he was only a Roman knight, and 
had not yet reached the ſenatorial age. 

The triumph was the moſt pompous ſhew among the 
ancients : authors uſually attribute its invention to 
Bacchus, and tell us that he firſt triumphed upon the 
conqueſt of the Indies ; and yet this ceremony was only 


in uſe among the Romans, The Grecians had a cuſtom 


which reſembled the Roman triumph; for the conque- 
rors uſed to make a proceſſion through the middle of 
their city, crowned with garlands, repeating hymns and 
ſongs, and brandiſhing their ſpears : the captives were 
alfo led by them, and all their ſpoils expoſed to public 
view. The order of a Roman triumph was chiefly 
thus : the ſenate having decreed the general a triumph, 
and appointed a day, they went out of the city gate to 
meet the conqueror, and marched in order with him 


| through the city. The cavalcade was led up by the 


muſicians, who had crowns on their heads; after them 


came ſeveral chariots with plans and maps of the cities 


and countries ſubdued, done in relievo : they were fol- 
lowed by the ſpoils taken from the enemy, their horſes, 
arms, gold, ſilver, machines, tents, &. After theſe 
came the kings, princes, or generals ſubdued, loaden 
with chains, and followed by mimics or buffoons, who 
inſulted over their misfortunes, Next came the officers 


of the conquering troops with crowns on their heads. 
Then appeared the triumphal chariot, in which was the 
= He conqueror 
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conqueror richly clad in a purple robe embroidered with 

old, ſetting forth his glorious atchievements. His 
buſkins were beſet with pearl, and he wore a crown, 
which at firſt was only laurel, but afterwards gold. One 


hand held a laurel branch, the other a truncheon. At 
his feet were his children, or ſometimes on the chariot 


horſes. It is added, that the public executioner was 
behind him, to remind him from time to time that theſe 
honours were tranſitory, and would not ſcreen him from 
the ſeverity of the laws, if he ſhould ever be found 
delinquent. As the triumphant chariot age along, 
they ſtrewed flowers before it. The muſic played in 
ptaiſe of the conqueror, amidſt the loud acclamations of 
the people, crying Io Triumphe. The chariot was fol- 
lowed by the ſenate clad in white robes, and the ſenate 
by ſuch citizens as had been ſet at liberty or ranſomed. 
The proceſſion was cloſed by the facrificers, and their 
officers and utenſils, with a white ox led along for the 
chief victim. In this order they proceeded through 
triumphal arches to the capitol, where the victims were 
Nain. In the mean time all the temples were open; the 
altars loaden with offerings and incenſe ; games and 
combats were celebrated in the public places, and re- 
joicings appeared every where, What was horrible 
amidſt all this mirth, was, that the captives, when ar- 
rived at the forum, were led back to priſon and ſtrangled, 
it being a point of religion with them not to touch the 
victims till they had taken full revenge of their enemies. 
The rites and ſacrifices over, the triumpher treated the 
people in the capitol, under the porticoes, and ſometimes 
in the temple of Hercules. | 

An ingenious author obſerves, that it was the greateſt 
diminution of the Roman glory imaginable, that, in 
their inſtitution of public triumphs, they led their ene- 
mies in chains, when they were priſoners, It is to be 
allowed, that doing all honour to heroes, above the reit 
of mankind, muſt needs conduce to the glory and advan. 
tage of a nation ; but what ſhocks the imagination to 
reflect upon, is, that a polite people ſhould think it rea- 
ſonable, that an unhappy man, who was no way inferior 
to the victor, but by the chance of war, ſhould be led 
like a flave at the wheels of his chariot, This behaviour 
to the conquered had no foundation in nature or policy, 
only to gratify the inſolence of an haughty people, who 
triumphed over barbarous nations, by acting what was 
fit only for thoſe very barbarians to practiſe It ſeems 
wonderful, that they who were ſo refined as to take care 
that, to compleat the honour done to the victorious 
officer, no power ſhould be known above him in the 
empire, on the day of his triumph ; but that the con- 
ſuls themſelves ſhould be but gueſts at his table that 
evening ; could not admit the man of chief note among 
his priſoners to be one of the company. This would 
have improved the gladneſs of the occafion, and the 
victor had made a much greater figure, in that no other 
man appeared unhappy on this day, than becauſe no 
other appeared greater, 

TRIUMVIR, one of the three perſons who govern 
abſolutely and with equal authority in a ſtate. 

The word is little uſed but in the Roman hiſtory, 
Cæſar, Crafius, and Pompey, were the firſt triumvirs, 
i, e. the firſt who divided the government of the republic 
among them. 

TRIUMVIRATE, Triumviratus, an abſolute go- 
vernment adminiftered by three. perſons with equal 
authority. 

There were two famous triumvirates at Rome. Pom- 
pey, Cæſar, and Craſſus, eſtabliſhed the firſt; and Au- 
guſtus, Mark Antony, and Lepidus, the ſecond. 

TROCHAIC, Trochaicus, in the Latin poetry, a 
kind of verſe conſiſting of trochees; or wherein that 
foot predominates, as the iambus does in the iambic. 

TROCHANTER, in anatomy, called alſo rotator, 
of which there are the major and minor, or greater and 
leffer ; they are two apophyſes in the upper part of the 
thigh-bone, in which the tendons of many muſcles are 
terminated, See the article TH IR. 

TROCHE, Trec:iſcus, in pharmacy, a form of me- 
dicine made to be held in the mouth to diſſolve gradually. 
The troche is properly a dry compoſition, the chief 
ingredients whereof, after being brought into a very fine 
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powder, are incorporated with ſome proper liquor, as 
diſtilled waters, wine, vinegar, or mucilages ; and re- 
duced into a maſs which is moulded into little cakes or 
balls of any form at pleaſure, and dried in the air far 
from the fire. 

There are troches of various kinds, and for various 
intentions, as purgative, aperitive, alterative, corrobo. 
rative, &c. 

Latin authors call them paſtilli, rotulæ, placentulæ 
orbes, and orbiculi, and the Engliſh, frequently, lo. 
zenges. 

he chief troches are thoſe of agaric, liquorice, nut- 
meg, rhubarb, capers, myrrh, roles, camphire, ſquilla 
viper, &c. n 

Thoſe of coloquintida are alſo troches of alhandal 
from the Arabs, who called coloquintida handal. / 

TROCHEE, Trecheus, in the Greek and Latin 
poetry, a kind of foot conſiſting of two ſyllables, the 
firſt, long, the latter ſhort. 

TROCHITES, or TrocniTzx, in natural hiſtory, 
a kind of figured foſſile ſtones, reſembling parts of plants. 

The entrochus and trochites differ no otherways than 
as ſeparated parts or congeries of the ſame body. The 
ſingle joints are called trochitz, and the columns com- 
poted of ſeveral of theſe arranged together in their natu- 
ral form, the entrochi. They ſeem to have been part 
of the arms of that ſingular ſpecies of the ſea ſtar fiſh, 
called ſtella arboreſcens, petrified. The entrochi are 
cylindric columns with prominent rings all round them, 
placed at various diſtances, and are made up of a number 
of flat or thin round joints pierced trough in the middle, 
uſually with a round, though ſometimes with an oval 
or oblong hole, and which, when ſeparate and ſingle, 
ate the trochite, The cavity ſhould run through the 
whole body of the entrochus, which is formed of a 
regular arrangement of thats; by! we commonly find it 
filled up with earthy or {tiny matter, much fouler or 
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coat ier than tlie ſubſtance of the entrochus itſelf ; ſome- 
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times, however, it is empty, and the entrochus is hollow 
throughout. 

TROCHLEA, one of the mechanical powers, uſually 
called a pulley. 

TROCHLEARES, in anatomy, a name given to 
the oblique muſcles of the eye. 

TROCHOID, in geometry, a curve more penerally 
known by the name of cycloid. 

TROLLIUS, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower conſiſts of fourteen almoſt oval petals, whoſe 
points meet together, with nine linear, plane, incurved 
nectariums, and a great number of ſetaceous filaments 
topped with erect antherz ; the fruit conſiſts of a number 
of capſules, collected into an ovate head, each contain- 
ing a ſingle ſeed. 

TRONAGE, an ancient cuſtomary toll, paid for 
weighing of wool. This word is particularly men- 


tioned in a charter granted to the mayor and citizens of 


London; in which city there is an officer called tronator, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to weigh the wool that is brought 
thither. | 

TROOP, a ſmall body of horſe or dragoons, about 
fifty or ſixty, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs ; com- 
manded by a captain, Each troop, beſides a captain, 
has a lieutenant, cornet, quarter-maſter, and three cor- 
porals, who are the loweſt officers of a troop. | 

TROPAOLUM, Indian creſs, in botany, a genus 
of plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of five roundiſh petals, 
inſerted into the diviſions of the cup; the two upper 
ones ſet cloſe to the foot-ſtalk ; the three others have 
very long and barbated ungues ; the ſtamina are eight 
ſhort ſubulated, declining, unequal filaments, topped 
with oblong aſſurgent, ere& antherz ; the fruit conſiſts 
of three furrowed berries, convex on the outſide, and 
angulated within, each containing a ſingle ſeed, gib- 
bous on one ſide, angular on the other, and ſtriated. 

The Indian creſs is eaſily propagated by the ſeeds 
being ſown in the ſpring, where they are intended t9 
perfect themſelves, the ee are frequently eaten in 
ſallads, having a warm taſte like the garden creſs. and 
are reckoned very wholeſome; the ſeeds are often pickled. 
and are by many eſteemed preferable to any kind of 


pickle now uſed, a variety of this plant producing 
double 
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gouble flowers, is much eſteemed for its beauty, but as 
the plenitude of the petals deſtroys its generative func- 
tions, there is no other method of increaſing it, than by 
lapers or cuttings, which being performed in any of the 
ſummer months, they take root very freely, but being of 
a tender nature, they require a hot-houle for their pre- 
ſervation in winter, 

TROPE, in rhetoric, a kind of figure of ſpeech, 
whereby a word is removed from its firſt and natural 
ſignification, and applied with advantage to another 
thing, which it does not originally mean; but only 
ſtands for it, as it has a relation to, or connection with 
it: as in this ſentence, God is my rock. Here the trope 
lies in the word Rock, which being firm and immove- 
able, excites in our minds the notion of God's,unfailing 

wer, and the ſteady ſupport which good men receive 
from their dependence upon him. 

Tropes are uſed for the ſake of an agreeable variety ; 
they divert the mind, and revive attention, when, it 
begins to flag and be weary. In many caſes there is 
an abſolute neceſſity for the writer or ſpeaker to repeat 
the ſame thing ſeveral times; therefore to prevent the 
tireſome repetition of the ſame words, he carefully diver- 
ſifies his expreſſions, e intermixes plain 
and figurative language. Tropes add a wonderful orna- 
ment and ſtrength to à diſcourſe, and often give the 
mind a brighter and ſtronger idea of a thing than pro- 

r words: thus Virgil calling the two Scipios the 
thunder-bolts of war, repreſents the rapid ſpced and 
victorious progreſs of their arms more emphatically 
than all the plain terms of the Roman language could 
have done. In order to make uſe of tropes ſeaſonably, 
and with advantage, the following rules ſhould be ob- 
ſerved : 1. Be ſparing and cautious in the ue of them, 
and omit them when they are not either as plain as pro- 
per words, or more expreflive : topes are the riches of 
a lay uage, and i will be an imputation upon a man to 
laviſh them away without diſcretion. 2. Care mult be 
take that tropes hold a proportion to the ideas intended 
to be raiſed by them; there ought to be an eaſy and 
untorced relation betwixt the trope and the proper word 
it is put tor, or the thing intended to be expreſled by it: 
when there is nut this ſuitableneſs and relation, the 
expreſſion at beit will not only be harſh and unpleaſant, 
but often ridiculous and barbarous. In order to preſerve 
this relation, a trop* ought not to expreſs more or leſs 
than the thing requires; and things capable of heighten- 
ing or ornament ought not to be debaſed nor vilified by 
low expreſſions; nor ſmall matters over-magnified by 
pompous and ſwelling words. 3 A trope ought to be 
obvious and intelligible, and therefore mult not be 
fetched from things too remote, ſo as to require much 
reading and learning to apprehend it. 

TROPHIS, in botany, a genus, producing male and 
female flowers on diſtinct plants; the corolla of the male 
conſiſts of four obtuſe patent petals, with four capillary 
ſtamina the length of the petals; the female flower 
hath no corolla, ot conſiſts of a ſmall cup compoſed of 
one leaf, with an ovate germen, and flender and bipar- 
tite piſtil; the fruit is a rough unilocular berry, ſlightly 
furrowed, and contains an almoſt globular ſeed. 

TROPHY, Tropœum, among the ancients, a pile or 
heap of arms of a vanquiſhed enemy, raiſed by the 
conqueror in the moſt eminent part of the field of battle. 

The trophies were uſually dedicated to ſome of the 
gods, eſpecially Jupiter. The name of the deity to 
whom they were inſcribed, was generally mentioned, as 
was that alſo of the conqueror. The ſpoils were at 
hrit hung upon the trunk of a tree; but inſtead of trees, 
ſucceeding ages erected pillars of tone, or braſs, to con- 
unue the memory of their victories. To demoliſh a 
trophy was looked upon as a kind of ſacrilege, becauſe 
they were all conſecrated to ſome deity. 

The repreſentation of a trophy is often to be met with 
on medals of the Roman Emperors, ſtruck on occaſion 
of victories ; wherein, befides arms and ſpoils, are fre- 
quently ſeen one or two captives by the ſides of the 
trophy, 

Tropyy-Monty, denotes certain money annually 
Faſed in the ſeveral counties of the kingdom, towards 
providing harneſs, and maintaining the militia, 
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TROPICS, in aſtronomy and geography, are two 
circles ſuppoſed to be drawn on each fide of the equinoc- 
tial, and parallel thereto, That on the north-fide of the 
line is called tropic of cancer, and the ſouthern tropic has 
the name of capricorn, as paſſing through the beginning 
of thoſe ſigns. They are diſtant from the equinoctial 
239 29“. Two circles drawn at the ſame diſtance from 
the equator on the terreſtrial globe, have the ſame names 
in geography, and they include that ſpace or part of the 
ſphere, which is called the torrid zone, becauſe the fun 
1s, at one time or other, perpendicular over every part of 
that zone, and extremely torrifies or heats it. 

TROT, in the manage, one of the natu: al paces of 
a horte, pezformed with two legs in the air and two on 
the ground, at the ſame time, croſs-wiſe like St. An- 
drew's croſs, and continuing fo alternately to raiſe the 
hind-leg of the one fide, and the fore-leg of the other 
fide at once, leaving the other hind and fore-!2y upon 
the ground, till the former come down. In this motion 
the nearer the horſe takes his Junbs from the ,round, the 
opener, the evener, and ſhorter his trot will be, If he 
takes up his feet ſlovenly, it is a ſign of ſtumbling and 
lameneſs ; if he treads narrow or crols, it betokens inter- 
tering or failing; if he treads long, it ſhews over-reach- 
ing; if he ſteps uneven, it be peaks toil and wearineſs. 

TROVER, in law, an action which a man hath 
againſt one that, having found any of his goods, refuſeth 
to deliver them upon demand, 

TROUGH of the ea, is the hollow or cavity made 
between two waves or billows, in a rolling ſea. 

TROY WIG, in commerce, Sec Wicht. 

TRUCE, in the art of war, denotes a ſuſpenſion of 
arms, or a ceſſation of hoſtilities between two atmies, in 
order to ſettle articles of peace, bury the dead, or the like. 

TRUCHMAN, DxaGoman, or DxoGmaxn, in 
the countries of the Levant, ſignifies an interpreter, See 
the article DRAGOMAN., | 

FRUCKS, among gunners, round pieces of wood, 
fixed on the axle-trecs of carriages, to move the ordn 1nce 
at ſea, and ſometimes alſo at land. 

TRUE, ſomething agreeable to the reality of things, 
or to truth. 

I'RuE Place of a Planet or Star, in aſtronomy, is a 
point of the heavens, ſhewn or pointed out by a right- 
line, drawn from the center of the earth, through the 
center of the planet or ſtar. 

TRUFFLES, Tubera Terre, in natural hiſtory, a 
kind of ſubterrancous vegetable production, not unlike 
muſhrooms, being a genus of fung, which grows under 
the ſurface of the earth, See the article FUN dus. 

The truffle is only a fleſhy tubercle, covered with a 
hard fort of cruſt, rough, and ſomewhat regularly fur- 
rowed on the ſurface, almoſt like the cyprets-nut. It 
does not riſe above the ſurface of the earth, but lies con- 
cealed about half a foot below it. Great numbers of 
them are found in the ſame place, of different ſizes: 
ſome of them are now and then found of a pound weight, 
or even a pound and a quarter; theſe laſt are but rare, 
and Pliny only mentions their being of a pound weight. 

They grow at the feet and under the ſhades of 
trees, ſometimes about the roots of ſtones, and ſome- 
times in clear earth. Their favourite trees are either 
the white or green oak, as the elm is that of the 
morellæ. They begin to be found when warm weather 
firſt ſucceeds the cold, ſooner or later, as the ſeaſon is 
more or leſs mild; for they have ſometim:s been very 
rare after hard winters. At firtt they appeir only like 
little round peas, red without and white within. heſe 
peas grow larger by degrees; from that time they take 
out of the ground what they commonly call wnite truffles; 
theſe are of themſelves inſipid, and people dry them as 
an ingredient for ragouts, becauſe they keep better when 
dried, than marbled ones do. It is a common opinion 
that trufflles which hive been once removed from their 
places, are never after capable of being nouriſhed, even 
when put in ſome earth from which they were originally 
taken: but if one leave them there for a certain ſeaſon, 
without diſturbing them, they grow inſentibly larger; 
their bark becomes black, rough, and unequal, though 
they always retain their whiteneſs within, Hitherto they 
have very little ſmell or taſte, and can only be uſed in 

ragouts ; 
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ragouts: theſe are always called the firſt white truffles, 
and ate not to be made a different ſpecies from the marbled 
or black ones gathered in the end of autumn, and even 
in the winter after the froſts are begun. 

When the truffles are at maturity, they have a very 
good ſmell and taſte; and are fit to be dug from the 
month of October to the end of December; and ſome- 
times to the end of February and March, when they are 
even at that time marbled ; whereas thoſe gathered from 
the month of April till July and Auguſt, are only white. 

If people neglect to look at the truffles when arrived at 
a due degree of maturity, they rot; and then we may ob- 
ſerve the reproduction of the truffle ; becauſe, after fome 
time, we ſee ſeveral bunches of other young truffles fill- 
ing up the places of the rotten ones. Theſe young 
truffles are nouriſhed till the firſt colds come on; and if 
the froſts are not intenſe, they 455 over the winter, and 
furniſh us betimes with the freſh green truffles. 

As to the virtues of truffles, the common opinion is, 
that they are hot ; Galen, however, according to Mat- 
thiolus, looks upon them as indifferent, and the baſis of 
all other ſeaſoning ; and, indeed, it is to this purpoſe 
they are uſed in all ragouts. Avicenna ſpeaks of them 
in a manner quite different, and ſays, they engender 
thick humours more than any other food : that they are 
Hard of digeſtion, heavy on the ſtomach, and, when 
much uſed, have a tendency to bring on an apoplexy 
and palſy. Theſe two authors may be reconciled, if we 
conſider two qualities in the truffle, which are capable of 
producing two different effects: firſt, they may prove 
hot of themſelves, by emitting their volatile ſalts into the 
ſtomach ; or, by being mixed with ſalt, pepper, and 
other ſpices, which they drink up like a ſpunge : in the 
ſecond place, they may prove of hard digeſtion, when 
eaten immoderately by a perſon of a weak ſtomach; in 
which caſe, they produce bad effects, ſtagnate, and form 
themſelves into a glareous ſubſtance, which diſorders the 
ſtomach, and which may be occaſioned by the cold 
quality aſcribed to them by Galen. 
truffle is of hard digeſtion, it has this in common with 
other fruits, that it grows hard in ſpirit of wine, and is 
with difficulty diſſolved in water. 

TRUMPET, a muſical inſtrument, the moſt noble 
of all portable ones of the wind kind, uſed chiefly in 
war, among the cavalry, to direct them in the ſervice. 

Marine-TRUMPET, is a muſical inſtrument conſiſting 
of three tables, which form its triangular body. 

It has a very long neck, with one ſingle ſtring, very 
thick, mounted on a bridge, which is firm on one ſide, 
but tremulous on the other, It is ſtruck by a bow with 
one hand, and with the other the ſtring is preſſed, or 
ſtopped, on the neck by the thumb. 

It is the trembling of the bridge, when ſtruck, that 
makes it imitate the ſound of a trumpet, which it does 
to that perfection, that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh 
the one from the other ; and this 1s what has given it the 
denomination of marine-trumpet ; though, in propriety, 
it is a kind of monochord. 

Harmonical-T RUMPET, an inſtrument that imitates 
the found of a trumpet; which it reſembles in every 
thing, excepting that it is longer, and conſiſt of more 
branches; it is generally called ſackbut. 

Speaking-TRUMPET, is a tube from fix to fifteen feet 
long, made of tin, perfectly ſtraight, and with a very 
large aperture; the mouth- piece . big enough to 
receive both lips. 

TRUMPET-SHELL, the Engliſh name of the buccinum 
of authors. 

TRUNCATED, in general, is an appellation given 
to ſuci things as have, or ſeem to have, their points cut 
off: thus we ſay, a truncated cone, pyramid, leaf, &c. 

TRUNDLE, a ſort of carriage with low wheels, 
whereon heavy and cumberſome burdens are drawn. 

TRUNK, Truncus, among botaniſts, denotes the 
ſtem, or body of a tree; or that part between the 
ground and the place where it divides into branches, 

In anatomy, trunk is uſed for the buſto of a human 
body, excluſive of the head and limbs, comprehending 
the abdomen and thorax. 


TRUNNIONS, or TRuNIoONs of Piece of Ordnance, 


As a proof that the | 


| or truſted in his hands, for the uſe of another. 


are thoſe knobs or bunches of the gun's metal, which 


bear her up on the cheeks of the carriage: and henc/ 
the trunnion-ring is the ring about a cannon, next bfg 
the trunnnions. 

TRUSS, Truſa, a bundle, or certain quantity of 
hay, ſtraw, &c. 

A truſs of hay is to contain fifty ſix pounds, or half 
a hundred weight; thirty-ſix truſſes make a load, 
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torfeiture of eighteen ſhillings per truſs, 

Tauss, is alſo uſed for a ſort of bandage or ligature 
made of ſteel, or the like matter, wherewith to keep Ws 
the parts, in thoſe who have hernias ar. ruptures, 
Tauss F Flowers, is uſed, by floriſt nify many 
flowers growing together on the head o as in 
the cowllip, auricula, &c. ; 
Trvss of Forage, is as much as a trooper can carry on 
his horſe's crupper. 

TRvussEs, in a ſhip, are ropes made faſt to the parrels 
of a yard, either to bind the yard to the maſt when the 
ſhip rolls, or to hale down the yards in a ſtorm, &c. 
TRUSSING, in falconry, is a hawk's raiſing any 
fowl or prey aloft ; firſt ſoaring up, and then deſcending 
with it to the ground, 

TRUST, in law, fignifies, in general, that conf. 
dence which one perſon repoſes in another ; and in caſe 
of non-performance, or breach of this truſt, the remed 
is by bill in equity, as the common law uſually takes ng 
notice of truſts, 

TRUSTEE, one who has an eftate, or money, put 
Where 
two or more perſqns are appointed truftees, if one of 
them only receives all, or the greateſt part, of the profits 
of the lands, &c. and is in arrear, and unable to latisfy 
the perſon to whom he is ſeiſed in truſt, the other, in 
that caſe, ſhall not be anſwerable for more than comes 
to his hands. 

TRUTH, Veritas, a term uſed in oppoſition to 
falſhood, and applied to propoſitions which anſwer or 
accord, to the nature and reality of the thing whereof 
ſomething is affirmed or denied. 

Truth, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts in the join- 
ing or ſeparating of figns, as the things ſignified by 
them do agree or _—_— one with another. Now the 
joining or ſeparating of ſigns is what we call making of 
propoſitions. Truth then, properly, relates only to pro- 
poſitions, whereof there are two ſorts, mental and verbal; 
as there are two ſorts of ſigns commonly made uſe of, 
viz. ideas and words. See the articles IDEA and Woxb. 

Mental propoſitions are thoſe wherein the ideas in our 
underſtanding are put together, or ſeparated, by the 
mind perceiving or Judging. of their agreement or 
diſagreement, 

erbal propoſitions are words put together, or ſepa- 
rated, in affirmative or negative ſentences : fo that a pro- 
poſition conſiſts in joining or ſeparating of figns ; and 
truth confiſts in putting together, or ſeparating thoſe 
1gns, according as the things they ſtand for agree or 
iſagree. 

Era Torn conſiſts in ſpeaking things according 
to the perſuàſion of our minds, and is called alſo veracity. 

Metaphyſical, or Tranſcendental TRUTH, is nothing 
but the real exiſtence of things conformable to the ideas 
which we have annexed to their names. 

TRY, in the ſea-language. A ſhip is ſaid to try, or 
lie a-try, when no ſails are abroad but the main-ſail or 
mizzen-ſail, 

TUB, in commerce, denotes an indeterminate quantity 
or meaſure: thus, a tub of tea contains about fixty 
pounds, and a tub of camphor from fifty-ſix to eighty 
pounds, 

TUBE, Tubus, in general, a pipe, conduit, or canal; 
a cylinder hollow withinſide, either of lead, iron, wood, 
glaſs, or other matter, for the air, or ſome other fluid, 
to have a free paſſage, or conveyance through, See ths 
article PIP E. 

Small filver or leaden tubes are frequently uſed by 
ſurgeons, to draw off blood, matter, or water, from the 
difterent parts of the body. | 

The Conſtruction of a draw Tusk, fox aT eleſcope. The 
chief points to be regarded here are, that the tube 


not troubleſome by its weight, nor liable to wary a0, 


June and Auguſt the truſs is to weigh fixty pounds, on 
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diſturb the poſition of the glaſſes; ſo that every kind of 
tube will not ſerve in every caſe, See "TELESCOPE, 

1. If the tube be ſmall, it is beſt made of thin braſs 
plates covered with tin, and formed into pipes or draws, 
to ſlide one within another, 

2. For long tubes, iron would be too heavy, for which 
reaſon ſome chuſe to make them of paper, thus: a 
wooden cylinder is turned, of the length of the paper to 
be uſed, and of a diameter equal to that of the ſmalleſt 
draw: about this cylinder is rolled paper till it be a 
ſufficient thickneſs ; when one pipe is dry, provide others 
after the ſame manner, ſtill making the laſt ſerve for a 
mould to the next, till you have enough for the length of 
the tube deſired. Laſtly, to the extremes of the draws 
are to be glewed wooden ferrils, that they may draw forth 
the better. 

. Since paper draws are apt to ſwell in moiſt weather, 
ſo as to ſpoil their ſliding ; and in dry weather to ſhrink, 
which renders them looſe and tottering ; in both which 
caſes the ſituation of the lens is eaſily diſturbed ; the beſt 
method of making of tubes is as follows : glue parchment 
round a wooden cylinder, and Jet the parchment be 
coloured black, to prevent the reflecting rays making any 
confuſion : provide very thin ſlits of beech, and bending 
them into a cylinder, glue them carefully to the parch- 
ment; cover this wooden caſe with white parchment, 
and, about its outer extreme, make a little ring or ferril : 
after the ſame manner, make another draw over the 
former, and then another, till you have enough for the 
length of the tube, 

To the inner extremes of each draw fit a wooden 
ferril, that the ſpurious rays, ftriking againſt the ſides, 
may be intercepted and loſt. In theſe places where the 
Jenſes are to be put, it will be proper to furniſh the 
ferrils with female ſcrews. Provide a wooden cover to 
defend the objeCt-glaſs from the duſt; and, putting the 
eye-glaſs in its wooden ferril, faſten it by the ſcrew to 
the tube. Laſtly, provide a little wooden tube of a length 
equal to the diſtance the eye-glaſs is to be from the eye, 
and fit it to the other extreme of the tube. 

TUBER, or TuprEtRCLE, in botany, a kind of 
round turgid root, in form of a knob or turnep. 

The plants which produce ſuch roots are hence de- 
nominated tuberoſe, or tuberous, plants. 

TusER, or TuBERoOSITY, in medicine, is uſed for a 
knob, or tumour, growing naturally in any part ; in op- 
poſition to tumours, which ariſe accidentally, or from 
diſeaſe. 

TUBERCLES, among phyſicians, denote little tu- 
mours which ſuppurate and diſcharge pus, and are often 
found in the lungs, eſpecially of conſumptive perſons, 

TUBEROSE, polianthos, in botany, a bulbous 
rooted plant, much admired for the fragrancy of its 
bloſſoms, which are produced in ſpikes on the upper part 
of a ſtem which riſes four or five feet high ; each flower 
conſiſts of a monopetalous funnel-ſhaped corolla, the 
tube of which is incurved, oblong, and divided into fix 
ovate patent ſegments ; the ſtamina are fix thick obtuſe 
fllaments, topped with linear antherz : the fruit is an 
obtuſe, three-cornered, roundiſh capſule, having three 
valves and three cells, which contain a number of. plane 
{emi-orbiculated ſeeds, 

The tuberoſe root ſhould be planted in pots in March, 
and plunged in a moderate hot-bed, and as they advance 
in growth, ſhould have a good ſhare of air and neceſlary 
watering until they have arrived to their perfection, which 
will be in July and Auguſt, when they may be planted 
where moſt agreeable for their fine perfume, which is ſu- 
ſceptible at a conſiderable diſtance in a confined place, 

TuBERosE RooTs, among botaniſts, are thoſe which 
are compoſed of many fleſhy tubercles, and either fit 
cloſe to the ſtalk, as thoſe of the garden ranunculus, or 
are ſuſpended by fibres or threads ; ſuch are thoſe of the 
potatoe, Jeruſalem artichoke, peony, &c. 

TUBIPORA, or TuBULARIA, a genus of ſubma- 
rine plants, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs, of the 
hardneſs of coral, and conſiſting of cylindric tubes rifing 
from a thin cruſt of the ſame ſort of matter with 
themſelves. 

TUBULARIA Foss11.1s, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a ſpecies of coral found very often foſſil in Ger- 
Vol. II. N? gs. 
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| many and Italy, and compoſed of a great number of 
tubes, or longitudinal pipes, eften reſembling fo many 
worms ranged perpendicularly in the mals. 

TUBULI Foss1L1s, in natural hiſtory, the tubules, 
or caſes of {ca-worms, found buried in the earth. 

PFUBULI LacTtiFxr1, in anatomy, the ſmall tubes, 
or veſſels, through which the milk flows to the nipples 
of womens breaſts. See the article Milk. 

TUCK of a Ship, the truſſing or gathering up the 
quarter under water; Which if the lie deep, makes her 
have a broad, or, as they call it, fat quarter, and hinders 
her ſteering, by keeping the water from paſſing ſwiftly to 
her rudder ; and if this truſhng lie too high above the 
water, ſhe will want bearing for her works behind, unleſs 
her quarter be very well laid out. 

TULIP, Tulipa, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower is beil-ſhaped, and compoſed of fix ovato-oblong, 
concave, erect petals ; the ſtamina are ſix ſubulated fila- 
ments, topped with oblong erect quadrangular anther : 
the germen is oblong, taper, and three-cornered : it hath 
no ſtyle, but is crowned with a triangular, three-lobed, 
perſiſtent ſtigma : the fruit is a triquetrous and trilocular 
capſule, containing a great many flat ſeeds, ranged over 
each other in a double order, 

The tulip-root is bulbous, from which ariſes the ſtem, 
from a foot to two feet high, adorned at the baſe with a 
few pointed leaves, of a pale green colour; on the ex- 
tremity of the ſtalk the flower is produced, which is 
much admired for the beauty of its fine ſtripes and rich 
colours. 

This flower is probably a native of Turkey of which 
the name is a proof, being derived from the Turkiſh 
word tulpent, which ſignifies a cap or turban ; but though 
it be originally from that country, Holland is the great 
magazine of the fineſt and moſt curious tulips, which are 
raiſed there by the diligence of the floriſts of the low 
countries, 

In Holland they reckon four principal ſorts; 1. the 
early or ſpring tulips; 2. the double-flowered tulips ; 
3. the late expectant tulips ; 4. the late ſtriped tulips, 
with a yellow or white bottom. 

The ſpring-tulips were formerly held in fo great repu- 
tation in Holland, that the floriſts placed their higheſt 
ambition in the poſſeſſion of them. This paſſion roſe to 
that extravagance, from the year 1634 to 1637, that 
ſingle roots were fold from 2000 to 5500 guilders ; this 
madneſs was at laſt checked by the interpoſition of the 
ſtates of Holland and Weſt Frieſland, April 27, 1637 ; 
ſince that time, the late-blowers have gained the pre- 
ference, and the ſpring tulips are no longer in ſuch high 
eſtimation : however, they are not to be caſt away, as 
ſome of them blow, in mild ſeaſons, ſo early as February, 
and are very pretty, particularly a ſort called the Duke 
Van-Tol ; their principal beauty conſiſts in their cupping 
well, their bright and gay colours, and being well broke. 
There are ſome that have their leaves prettily and lightly 
variegated with yellow and green, for which they are the 
more valuable, 

When the ſpring flowers are gone off, the double tulips 
ſucceed ; theſe are large flowers, well filled with petals, 
and ſtanding a foot and a half or two feet high, of a very 
agreeable white, variegated with a bright lively red, 
making a delightful ſhew at a diſtance, and the variety of 
their forms and colours ſtrikes the eye very agreeably. 

The late expectant tulips, as the Dutch call them, 
from the expectation they have of raiſing fine new 
flowers from them ; they alſo call them tulips of one 
colour, or whole blowers: we, in England, call them 
breeding tulips, becauſe from them the moſt admired new 
flowers are produced ; in Germany they have the name 
of mother tulips, becauſe we have nothing fine in the 
tulip kind but what owes its birth to them. They are 
not very beautiful in themſelves, but are very valuable 
for the reaſons above-mentioned, and a good floriſt ſhould 
never be without a conſiderable number of them in his 
garden, from which he may breed very fine tulips, a 
thing he muſt never hope to accompliſh but by their 
means, for theſe anſwer the ſame purpoſe in raiſing cu- 
rious new tulips, as the ſeed does in hyacinths. 

Many ſtrange whims have been practiſed in order to 


produce the variety of colours in the breeding tulips ; 
6 X ſome 
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ſome have been led by their capricious folly to cut 8 | 


roots through the heart, and to imagine that they ſhou] 
accompliſh their deſire by joining the parts of the different 
roots together, not conſidering that the dividing a root in 
that manner was robbing it of life; but we ſhall paſs over 
theſe uſeleſs chimeras, and ſhew two very eaſy and ſimple 
methods of producing this marvelous alteration : The 
firſt is to ſet the bulbs of the breeders in a very poor foil; 
and this practice is built on a well-grounded hypotheſis, 
which has ever prevailed, and is ſtill maintained, that 
the breaking of flowers is occaſioned by the weakening of 
their natural ſtrength, and no cauſe is better adapted to 
produce this effect than the defect of nutriment, The 
ſecond method is to make as great a change as poſſible in 
the ſoil the bulbs are to be ſet in, either by taking them 
out of one garden and planting them in another, or by 
mixing different kinds of earth, or by procuring new 
ſorts every year from Holland; as we have often expe- 
rienced ſo great a change of air and foil cauſes a great 
variety of colours: but we do not poſitively aſſert that 
theſe methods will always ſucceed, becauſe nature will 
not at all times ſecond our endeavours ; it is, however, 
moſt certain, that there are no better methods known 
than thoſe above-mentioned. 

The variegated late blowers are the laſt ſort of tulips 
that deſerve notice; theſe are, beyond diſpute, the moſt 
diverſified, beautiful and perfect, of all: there is an al- 
moſt infinite number of varieties; all arifing originally 
from one diſtinct ſpecies, which are reduced by floriſts 
into five claſſes; 1. tulips with a white bottom, ſtriped 
with brown, called baguette primo; 2. ſuch as have a 
white bottom ſtriped with brown, called baguette rigaut; 

. thoſe with a white bottom, ſtriped with violet and 
Plackiſh brown, called bibloemen ; 4. thoſe with a white 
bottom, ſtriped with roſe-colour, vermilion, and ruby; 
5. ſuch as have a yellow bottom, ſtriped with different 
colours, called bizarres, 

The properties required in a fine tulip, are, 1. that it 
ſhould have a tall ſtem, riſing to the height of three or 
four feet, becauſe this is agreeable to the nature of the 
tulip ; all floriſts, indeed, do not concur in this opinion, 
for in ſome places the height of the tulip is not regarded, 
whereas in England, Holland, and Flanders, a tulip 
with a ſhort ſtem is but little eſteemed. 

2. That the corolla be large, well proportioned, and 
compoſed of fix petals, three within and three without; 
theſe ſhould not be too long nor pointed, becauſe that 
would ſpoil their ſymmetry, which frequently occurs in 
old tulips, and ſometimes in modern ones; theſe petals 
when opened ſhould neither turn inward nor bend out- 
ward, for if they turn in, much of their beauty is dimi- 
niſhed, yet there are many fine tulips which labour under 
this defect; the petals ought alſo to be round at their ex- 
tremities, broad, and thick, for when they are thin they 
crumple, and the colours are apt to be blended, 

3. The colours ought to be lively and bright; thoſe 
that are moſt valued and held in greateſt eſteem, are, the 
black, golden-yellow, purple-violet, roſe, and vermilion 
colours. Tulips whoſe flowers are finely ſtriped, and 


' variegated with three colours, diſtin& and unmixed, with 


very ftrong and regular ſtreaks, without any tinge of the 
colour of the breeders, are the fineſt bizarres, and may 
be called perfect tulips, 

It would alſo be a perfection in tulips if the colours 
always came out the ſame, but this is not the caſe, it 
happening ſometimes that a flower of very great price 
degenerates and becomes of no value, and there is no 
known method to prevent this metamorphoſis, for which 
nature alone is anſwerable. All tulips are not equally 
liable to this alteration of colour, ſome being leſs ſuſcep- 
tible of it than others, as the baguette primo, and the 
baguette rigaut, which are the leaſt ſubject to it of any: 
thoſe that have a white bottom with a very fine ſhade, as 
alſo the bizarres, whoſe fine diverſified colours form a 
kind of beard at the extremities of the petals, are not very 
changeable ; but the true bizarres, that are painted with 
a mixture of ſeveral colours, and tinged with that of the 
breeder, have their beauty ſoon obliterated by a ſudden 
change. 

Tulips are increaſed either from off-ſets or ſeeds; the 
ſeaſon for planting the off-ſets and blowing-roots is in 
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October or November; they may alſo be planted 
nuary or February, where the ſoil is very moiſt. 

The moſt curious in flowers ſet them in beds at fix 
ſeven, or eight inches aſunder, according to the ſgrt, 
and at the depth of ſix or ſeven inches: when they begin 
to appear above ground, in the ſpring, bad weath+; — 
froſts may much injure the tender leaves, and thereby de 
great damage to the flowers; therefore, at thoſe time; 
they ſhould be carefully ſheltered with mats, &c, for it 
this be neglected, the ſtems and leaves will ſuffer by it: 
nor will the miſchief end there, but will be extended both 
to the flowers, which will be lefs beautiful, and alſo to 
the roots, which will be weakened and very much af. 
fected by the loſs of the leaves, 

When the ſtems grow up, and the flowers begin to 
colour, they ought to be ſupported, otherwiſe the wind 
would break them down; for this purpoſe, ſticks ſhould 
be prepared of a proportional length and thickneſs, to 
which the ſtems ſhould be faſtened. ; 

The tulips, when in bloom, ſhould be ſhaded from the 
violence of the meridian ſun, otherwiſe they will be but 
of ſhort duration. 

The time for taking up the roots js uſually in June 
when the leaves are withered ; they thould then be Jaid 
in an airy place, but not expoſed to the ſun ; and three 
or four weeks afterward, when they are well dried, they 
ſhould be freed from their outward ſkins, and then laid 
in the ſame place, where they may remain until the time 
of planting. 

There are few but the Hollanders who have the pa- 
tience to raiſe tulips from ſeeds, as we muſt wait eight or 
ten years before we can fee a tulip in flower, that has been 
produced from ſeed, and after all it is but a whole-blower, 
Such, however, as like to ſow, may chuſe ſuch ſorts of 
tulips as pleaſe them beſt ; the moſt curious, indeed, are 
for the breeders, but we leave every one to his own 
choice. 

When the floriſt has fixed upon the flowers he would 
ſave feed from, he muſt let them have the benefit of the 
ſun and air, otherwiſe the ſeeds will not come to per- 
fection; my muſt be ſuffered to ſtand in the ground till 
the ſeed-veſlels begin to open and ſhew the ſeeds of a 
brown colour ; they muſt then be cut and laid in a dry 
place, letting the feeds remain in their capſules till the 
month of September : the ſeeds are then to be ſown at 
the depth of an inch, in pots filled with well prepared 
earth, which muſt be placed in the ſhade till November, 


in Ta- 


when they may be expoſed to the ſun. In the ſpring 


they are to be ſet again in the ſhade, and afterwards 
watered while the leaves are green; but when the leaves 
are withered, the roots are to be taken out of theſe 
pots and put into others, which are to be expoſed to the 
ſun in the ſame manner as the former year : after two 
years, the bulbs are to be taken out of theſe ſecond pots, 
and treated like other tulips, 
TuLie-TREE, Liriadendrum, in botany, a plant which 
rows naturally in many parts of North America, where 
it arrives to a tree of the firſt magnitude ; the young 
branches are covered with a ſmooth purpliſh bark, and 
furniſhed with large leaves, whoſe footſtalks are four 
inches long and ranged alternately ; the leaves are of a 
ſingular form, being divided into three lobes, the middle 
one is blunt and hollowed, appearing as if -a piece was 
cut out ; the two fide lobes are + 4, and end in blunt 
points; the upper ſurface of the leaves is ſmooth and of 
a lucid green, and the under is of a pale green; the 
flowers are produced at the extremities of the branches, 
they are each compoſed of ſix petals, three without and 
three within, forming a ſort of bell-ſhaped flower, much 
reſembling the tulip (whence the name); theſe petals are 
marked with green, yellow, and red ſpots, making a fine 
appearance when the tree is full of flowers; the ſtamina 
conſiſts of many filaments, with linear antheræ faſtened 


to their ſides ; the germina are numerous, and when the 


petals drop, they ſwell and form a kind of cone, con- 
ſiſting of many imbricated compreſſed feeds : the flowers 
come out in July, 

This tree is propagated from ſeeds ſown in the ſpring 
on a hot bed, and afterwards hardened by degrees to the 
ſun and air. 

Chequered Tulir, Fritillaria, in botany a genus of 
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lants, whoſe flower is hexapetalous and campaRgulated, 
with a nectarium placed in the baſe of each petal; the 
ſlamina are fix ſubulated filaments, terminated with ob- 
long, erect, quadrangular antherz ; the fruit is an oblong, 
obtuſe, trilocular capſule, with three cells containing 
many flat ſeeds ranged in a double order, 

To this genus Linnæus has added the corona imperialis 
of Tournefort, 

TUMEFACTION, the act of ſwelling or riſing into 

umour. 

- TUMOUR, or TUMoR, in medicine and ſurgery, a 
preternatural riſing or enlargement on any part of the 
body, Tumour is alfo defined, by phyſicians, a ſolution 
of continuity ariſing from ſome humour collected in a 
certain part of the body, which disjoins the continuous 
parts, infinuates itfelf between them, and deſtroys their 
roper form. 

Whether there be any ſuch preternatural riſing or en- 
Jargement on any part of the body, may be lif-overed 
from inſpection, but more particularly by feeling. And, 
notwithſtanding, it is a general cuſtom to refer ex- 
creſcences, as warts, corns, and ſuch as grow in the noſe 
and pudenda, to the claſs of tumours ; yet, becauſe they 

row not from beneath, but out of, or upon, the ſkin it- 
(elf, it is thought proper not to comprehend them in the 
general divihon of tumours. 

here are tumours of various kinds, diſtinguiſhed by 
particular names, according to the different cauſes from 
whence they proceed, and the particular parts wherein 
they are ſeated ; ſome are called hot, others cold and 
watry ; ſome are termed windy, others ſchirrous; and 
ſome are named benign, others malignant; but Heiſter 
finds fault with theſe JiinRions. There are ſome tu- 
mours which are the ſame with inflammations, are gene- 
rally termed phlegmons when violent and ſeated in the 
common integuments ; but when lighter, they are com- 
monly called ſeruncles. The inflammation which is not 
fixed deep, but ſpreads only ſuperficially upon the ſkin, 
is termed an eryſipelas: the inflammatory tumour that 
ariſes at the finger-ends is termed paronychra: that which 
fixes in the groin or armpits is called a bubo; and that 
under the ears a parotis. When an inflammation ſeizes 
the hands and feet from extreme cold, chilblains ariſe ; 
which tumour is called pernio. 

Encyſted TumovuRs, tumours arifing in different parts 
of the body, but contained in certain membranous coats: 
theſe are ſometimes harder, ſometimes ſofter, of a paliſh 
colour, and uſually attended with little pain. Theſe tu- 
mours ariſe from obſtructions either in the glands, or in 
the adipoſe membrane, more eſpecially about the face and 
neck, where they occaſion great deformity. The mem- 
branous coat with which theſe tumours are inveſted, is 
often of a conſiderable thickneſs, and is uſually the coat 
of the diſordered: gland, or ſome of the adipoſe cells. At 
their beginning they are uſually very ſmall and moveable; 
but encreaſing by flow degrees, they grow ſometimes to 
an enormous bulk. 

The conſiſtence of ſome of theſe tumours is ſoft and 
fuctuating, and of others more hard and firm. They 
are of all ſhapes and ſizes, and ſome of then become hard 
az a callus, and unmoveable, while others are for the 
generality, ſoft and moveable. 

They are diſtinguiſhed according to the conſiſtence of 
their contents; ſome are called atheromata, from their 
contents reſembling paſte; others, which have them of 
the conſiſtence of honey, are called meliceres ; but if 
they are of a fatty ſubſtance, like ſuet or lard, they are 
called ſteotomata. If they happen in a gland which be- 
comes indurated, they are called ſchirrous : and laſtly, 
when they are of a fleſhy conſiſtence, they are called 
ſarcomata. Some of theſe tumours have been found alſo 
full of hair, 

They are diſtinguiſhed by others according to the places 
where they are ſituated. Thoſe ſeated under the ſcalp 
are called talpa, teſtudo, or lupia. Thoſe in the neck, 
ſtrumæ or icrophulz; and thoſe in the hands and feet, 
eipocially if among the tendons, are called ganglions. 

There is no general method for the cure of them; 
but the ſurgeon, according to their different circum- 
ances, attempts this by diſcuſſion, ſuppuration, or 
eairpation, 


| But if the tumor can neither be diſperſed nor ſup- 
purated, but continues to enlarge itſelf, it is adviſeable to 
extirpate it, in order to prevent its turning into a can- 
cerous nature, There are ſeveral methods in practice 
for extirpating theſe tumours according to their nature 
and ſize: thoſe which are ſmall and hard, or hung by a 
root as by a ſtalk, are generally beft removed by ligature, 
in the manner of warts; by which means they wither 
and fall off of themſelves in a few days. But the moſt 
ready and expeditious method is to cut them off with a 
ſcalpel, and then heal up the wound: but if in removing 
them this way you divide a conſiderable artery, you may 
ſtop it by ſome potential, or even the actual cautery ; or 
elſe, by taking it up with a needle and thread. Laſtly, 
theſe tumours may be often removed by the application 
of cauſtic or corroding medicines, retained about the 
root by means of plaſters, compreſſes, and a bandage 
and when you find the root of the tumour almoſt corroded 
through, the reſt may be divided by the ſcalpel, Sce the 
article CAUSTIC, 

If the root of the encyſted tumour appears too large 
for it to be conveniently taken off by ligatuce, you mult 
then remove it either by the knife or by the cauitics, 
though the latter is generally preferred, In order to 
extirpate it by the knife, you muſt firſt make a longi- 
tudinal inciſion upon the tumour; and if it loes not 
appear ſufficient, make another inciſion acroſs the tormer, 
till you think the wound large enough for taking out the 
tumour ; in order to which you next dilate the integu- 
ments, and ſeparate them from the cyſt of the tumour, 
which you are to take out whole, it poſſible, either by 
means of the ſcalpel, a hook, or by paſſing a crooked 
needle, with a ftrong thread, croſswiſe under the tumour; 
but great caution is neceſſary in this operation, leſt any 
important part that is contiguous to the tumour be 
injured, | | 

The tumour being thus carefully extracted, if the 
wound and hemorrhage be ſmall you may preſs the lips 
together ; and by covering the ſame with lint and com- 
preſſes, retained with a proper bandage, the patient is 
cured in a few days time; but in caſe of a profuſe 
hemorrhage, the blood is to be ſtopped either by ligature, 
aſtringents or the actual or potential cautery. 

TUN, or Torx, originally ſignifies a large veſſel or 
caſk of an oblong form, biggeſt in the middle, and 
diminiſhing towards its two ends, girt about with hoops, 
and uſed for ſtowing ſeveral kinds of merchandize, for 
convenience of carriage; as brandy, oil, ſugar, ſkins, 
hats, &c, 

This word is alſo uſed for certain veſſels of extra- 
ordinary bigneſs, ſerving to keep wine in for ſeveral 
ears. 

f Tu is alſo a certain meaſure for liquids ; as wine, 
oil, Kc. See MEASURE. 

Tu is alſo a certain weight whereby the burden of 
ſhips, &c. are eſtimated. 

TUNE, or Toxk, in muſic, that property of ſounds 
whereby they come under the relation of acute and 

rave to one another. 

Though gravity and acuteneſs are mere terms of 
relation, the tune of the ſound is ſomething abſolute, 
every ſound having its own proper tone, which mult be 
under ſome determinate meaſure in the nature of the 
thing. 

The only difference then between one tune and 
another is in the degrees. 1 

If two or more ſounds be compared together in this 
relation, they are either equal or unequal in the degree 
of tune. 

Such as are equal are called uniſons. 

The unequal conſtitute what we call an interval, 
which is the difference of time between two ſounds. 

Sonorous bodies we find differ in tune: 1. Accord- 


ing to the different kinds of matter; thus a wedge of 


filver ſounds much more acute than a wedge of gold 
of the ſame ſhape and dimenſions; in which caſe the 
tones are proportional to the ſpecific gravity. 2. Ac- 
cording to the different quantities of the ſame matter in 
bodies of the ſame figure, a ſolid ſphere of braſs, one foot 
diameter, ſounds acuter than one of two feet diameter; 


in which caſe the tunes are proportional to the quantity 
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of matter. Here then are different tunes connected 
with different ſpecific gravities and quantities of matter, 
as their immediate cauſe. In effect, the meaſures of 
tune are only ſought in the relations of the motions that 
are the cauſe of ſound, which are no way ſo diſcernable 
as in vibrations of chords, | 

In the general we find that, in two chords, all things 
being equal, except tenſion, or thickneſs, or length, the 
tunes are different ; there muſt, therefore, be a difference 
in the vibrations owing to theſe different tenſions, &c. 
which difference can only be in the velocity of the courſes 
and recourſes of the chords, through the ſpaces wherein 
they move to and again, Now, upon examining the 
proportion of the velocity and the things juſt mentioned, 
wherein it depends, it is found, to a demonſtration, that 
all the vibrations of the ſame chord are performed in 
equal times, Hence, as the tone of a ſound depends on 
the nature of thoſe vibrations, whoſe difference we can 
conceive no otherwiſe than as having different velocities ; 
and as the ſmall vibrations of the ſame chord are per- 
formed in equal times, and it is found true, in fact, 
that the ſound of any body, ariſing from any individual 
ſtroke, though it grows gradually weaker, yet continues 
the ſame tone from firſt to laſt : it follows, that the tone 
is neceſſarily connected with a certain quantity of time, 
in making every fingle vibration ; or, that a certain 
number of vibrations, accompliſhed in a given time, 
conſtitutes a certain determinate tune; for the more 
frequent thoſe vibrations are, the more acute the tone; 
and, the ſlower and fewer they are, the more grave the 
ſound, though performed in he ſame ſpace of time ; ſo 
that any given note of a tune is made by one certain 
meaſure of velocity of vibrations, i, e. ſuch certain 
courſes and recourſes of a chord or ſtring, in ſuch a cer- 
tain ſpace of time, conſtitute a determinate tune, 

This theory is ſtrongly ſupported by our beſt and 
lateſt writers on muſic, Dr. Holder, Mr. Malcolm, &c. 
both from reaſon and experience. Dr. Wallis, who 
holds it very reaſonable, adds that it is evident the 
degrees of acuteneſs are reciprocally as the lengths of the 
chords, though, he ſays, he will not poſitively affirm 
that the degrees of acuteneſs anſwer the number of 
vibrations as their true cauſe : but this difference ariſes 
hence, that he doubts whether the thing has been ſuffi- 
ciently proved by experiment. . whether the 
different numbers of vibrations, in a given time, is the true 
cauſe on the part of the object of our perceiving a 
difference of tune, is a thing which, we conceive, does 
not come within the reach of experiment. It is enough 
that the hypotheſis is reaſonable, 

TuNnica, Tunic, in anatomy, is applied to the mem- 
branes which inveſt the veſlels, and divers others of the 
leſs ſolid parts of the body ; thus the inteſtines are formed 
of five tunics, or coats. 

There are alſo five tunics, or coats, of the eye, for 
which ſee the article EYE. 

TUNNAGE is uſed for a cuſtom or impoſt, pay- 
able to the crown, for goods and merchandize imported 
or exported, and is to 54 paid after a certain rate for 
every tun thereof. This duty as well as that of pound- 
age, was firſt granted for life to king Charles II. and 
has been continued in the ſame manner to his royal 
ſucceſſors, down to his preſent majeſty George III. 

TUNNEL-NEer, a net for taking partridges, which 
ſhould not exceed fiſteen feet in length, nor be leſs than 
eighteen inches in breadth, or opening for the entrance, 

TUNNING of Ale or. Beer, a part of the proceſs of 
brewing, or rather an operation which is the ſequel of it. 
When the beer has worked or fermented in an open vat, 
as long as is proper, tun it up into ſeaſoned veſſels, that 
is, ſuch as have had ale or beer in them before; for if it 
be put into new caſks, it muſt be made ſtronger than 
ordinary, elſe it will not keep ſo long, becauſe the caſk 
will imbibe the ſpirits, and the reſt will ſoon become flat 
and vapid. It is beſt to tun beer juſt when it comes to a 
due fermentation, and gets a good head; for then it has 
the moſt ſtrength to 3c itſelf in the caſk, and what 
works over may be put into the ſmall beer, and muſt be 
ſupplicd with freſh beer of the ſame brewing. When the 
beer is tunned, carry it while it works in the caſk, into a 


good cellar, or proper place to preſerve it; for if it be | 
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ſtirred after it has done working, it will be a 
ſtale, ſour, and become alegar. * oe 

TURBARY, denotes a right to dig turfs on another 
ground; and it is likewiſe taken for the ground or 9 4 
where turfs are digged, ſometimes called the turfary CO 

TURBINATED, is a term applicd by naturaliſt, t 

ſhells which are ſpiral, or wreathed, conically, fro a 
larger baſis to a kind of apex. hy wo 
URBITH, or TurPETH-RooT, in the mater; 
medica, the cortical part of the root of an Indian "ag 
vulvulus, brought to us in oblong pieces, of a brown g. 
aſh-colour on the outſide, and whitiſh within: the beſt 
is pondorous, not wrinkled, eaſy to break, and diſcover 
ng a large quantity of reſinous matter to the eye: 
taſte is at firſt ſweetiſh ; when chewed for a little tha 
it becomes acid, pungent, and nauſeous. This r. 
a cathartic, not of the ſafeſt, or moſt certain kind: the 
reſinous matter in which its virtue reſides, appears © be 
very unequally diſtributed, inſomuch that ſome pieces 
taken from a ſcruple to a drachm, purge violent! / 
whilſt others, in larger doſes, have ſcarce any effect a 
all. An extract made from the root, is more uniform in 
ſtrength, though not ſuperior, or even equal, to purga. 
tives more common in the ſhops. : 

TuRBITH MINERAL, a name given by chemiſts to 3 
yellow precipitate of mercury, prepared after the follow. 
ing manner. Upon purified quickſilver, contained in a 
glaſs veſſel, pour double its weight of the ſtrong ſpirit or 
oil of vitriol, Heat the liquor by degrees, ſo as at length 
to make it boil, till a white maſs remains, which is to 
be thoroughly dried, with a ſtrong fire. This maſs, on 
the effuſion of warm water, grows yellowiſh, and falls 
into powder ; which is to be carefully ground with the 
water in a glaſs mortar : then ſuffer it to ſettle, pour of 
the water, and waſh the powder in ſeveral parcels of 
freſh water, until it is ſufficiently dulcified. 

This preparation is a ſtrong emetic, and operates the 
moſt powerfully of all the mercurials that can be ſafely 
given internally, Its action, however, is not confined 
to the primz viz; it will ſometimes excite a ptyaliſm, if 
a purgative is not ſoon taken after it, It is chiefly uſed 
in violent gonorrhæas, and other venereal caſes, where 
there is a great flux of humours to the parts : the doſe is 
from two grains to ſix or eight; though there are ſome 
conſtitutions, that have been uſed to mercurials, that 
bear well even the doſe of a ſcruple. This medicine has 
alſo of late been recommended as the moſt effectual pre- 


ſervative 22 the hydrophobia. 


The waſhings of turbith mineral are by ſome externally 
applied for the itch, and other cutaneous foulneſſes; but 
in theſe caſes, though it often does ſervice, the patient 
muſt not be too free with it. 

TURBOT), or TursBurT, in ichthyology, the Eng- 
liſh name of a ſpecies of pleuronectes, with the eyes on 
the right ſide, and the body ſmooth. 

It grows to a conſiderable fize, and is one of the moſt 
eſteemed fiſh at table. 

TURCICA TERRA, Turkey earth, in the materia 
medica, a very fine bole or medicinal earth, dug in great 
plenty in the neighbourhood of Adrianople, and uſed by 
the "Turks as a ſudorific. and aſtringent z and famous 
among them in peſtilential diſeaſes. It is ſometimes 
brought over to us alſo made up into flattiſh, orbicular 
maſſes of two or three drachms weight, and ſealed with 
ſome Turkiſh characters. This earth is of a ſomewhat 
lax and friable texture, yet conſiderably heavy, of 2 
greyiſh red colour, but always redder on the ſurface than 
within; extremely ſoft, wm naturally of a ſmooth ſur- 
face: it melts freely in the mouth, with a conſiderably 
ſtrong, aſtringent taſte, 

TURCOISE, or Tux OSE, Turchefia, in natural 
hiſtory, an ore of copper, erroneouſly ranked among 

ms. 

There are, indeed, two kinds of turquoiſe ; the one 2 
true and genuine ore of copper ; the other the bones of 
animals, tinged to a beautiful blue colour by having 
been buried in places where copper-ore has been near 
them. 

That kind which we uſually diſtinguiſh by the nam? 
of the turquoiſe of the old rock, and which Pliny and 
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the ancients called callais, is a true and genuine coppef 
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ore, and is of exactly that kind in regard to this metal, 
that the hæmatites is to iron; it is found in the perpen- 
dicular fiflures of the ftrata of ſtone, which contain cop- 

r adhering to their fides in form of a cruft, and riſing 
into botryoide eMoreſcences, which ſometimes ſtand fin- 
gle, and are in bignels from the ſize of a pea to that of a 
walnut; but ſometimes happening to be placed cloſe to 
one another, they join and form flat crutts or maſles, 
extending, in the manner of truſts of the hæmatites, to 
three, four, or more inches in breadth ; in theſe the pro- 
minent part of every tubercle appearing on the ſurface, 


the whole ſeems a conjunction of temi-circular bodies of | 


a fine blue colour joined by an intermediate ſubſtance of 
the ſame nature. 

"This kind of the turquoiſe is of a very cloſe texture 
and gloſſy furface, but very ſoft, and, when broken, 
ſhews the ſame cruſtated and ſtriated texture with the 
hematites ; only that the ſtriæ are uſually finer, and the 
plates better joined. It ferments with aqua-fortis, and 
may be in preat part diſſolved by it; and on calcining, 
it loſes all its colour, and becomes of a dirty white, 
This is produced in Perſia, and ſome other parts of the 
Eaſt, The Germans alſo have a botryoide copper ore, 
in ſome of their mines; but it is green and much ſofter 
than the true turquoiſe of this kind, though this has been 
often produced among us alſo under the name of that gem. 

The other turquoiſe is nothing more than the teeth or 
bones of animals, which have lain in the way of effluvia 
in which copper has been contained, and by this means 
have acquired veins and ſtreaks of a deep blue, which 
on the whole being lightly calcined, diffuſe themſelves 
through all the ſubſtance, and give the fine pale blue we 
ſo much admire in this gem. If the fire that diffuſes this 
colour be a little too ſtrong, it ſends it wholly off, and 
Jeaves in place of the turquoiſe only a white bone, 

The turquoiſes of this laſt kind are common in France ; 
thereare mines of them there, and the people who work them 
are perfectly acquainted with the method of diffuſing the 
colour through them. Theſe are what are now uſually 
worn, and, when fine, are called by many of our jewel- 
lers, turquoiſes of the old rock, as well as the other. 

The virtues attributed to this gem are very great, but 
all we know of it at preſent is, that, like the other bodies 
that contain copper, it is a violent emetic and not fit to 
be received into practice, | 

TURF, a blackiſh, ſulphureous earth, uſed in ſeveral 
parts of England, Holland, and Flanders, as fuel. 

In Flanders, their turf is dry or pared from off the ſur- 
face of the earth, and cut in form of bricks. The ſedge, 
or ſpecies of graſs growing very thick on the turf earth, 
contributes greatly, when dry, to the maintenance of the 
fire, 

The Dutch take their turf from the bottom of the dykes 
or canals which run acroſs moſt of their lands; by which 
means they not only ſupply the defect of wood, which is 
very great in moſt of the United Provinces, but alſo keep 
their dykes clear and navigable : this turf earth is very black. 
As they take it up from the bottom of the dykes, they 
ſpread it about the edges of ſuch a thickneſs, as that it 
may be reduced to three inches when moderately dried. 
In this condition they cut it into pieces of turfs ſeven or 
eight inches long, and three broad, and, to complete the 
Ame, lay them up in heaps, and at laſt in ſtacks. 

n the north of England, Scotland, &c. turf is dug 
out of ſoft, moiſt, rotten earth, called peatmoſs. They 
dig horizontally from the ſurface, to the depth of about 


four feet, with a ſpade, which at once faſhions and takes 


them out in parallelopipeds nine or ten inches long, and 
three ſquare, which are ſpread on the ground to drain 
as faſt as dug; and then ſet up an end three or four 
againſt each other, for the wind to blow through them; 
and at laſt they are ſtacked or houſed. The pits or dykes, 
in a few years, fill up again and afford a freſh crop, 

TURFING-SPADLE, an inſtrument uſed to under- 
cut the turf, after it is marked out with the plough. 

2 URGESCENCE, or TuRGESCENCY, among phy- 
icians, denotes a, ſwelling, or growing bloated, 

TURIONES, among herbaliſts, denotes the firſt 
young tender ſhoots, which plants annually put forth. 
| TURKEY, the name of a well known fowl, reared 
in many parts of England. 
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Moſt of our houſewifes, ſays a Swediſh author on 
huſbandry, have long deſpaired of ſucceſs in rearing tur- 
keys, and complained that the profit rarely indemnifies 
them for their trouble and loſs of time; whereas, con- 
tinues he, little more is to be done than to plunge the 
chick into a veſſel of cold water, the very hour, or if that 
cannot be, the day it -is hatched, torcing it to ſwallow 
one whole pepper-corn, and then reſtoring it to its mo- 
ther. From that time it will become hardy, and fear the 
cold no more than a hen's chick. Atter which it mult be 
remembered that theſe uteful creatures are ſubject to one 
particular malady whilſt they are young, which carries 
them oft in a few days. When they begin to droop, ex— 
amine caretully the teathers on their ramp, and you will 
find two or three, whole quill part is filled with blood: 
upon drawing thele the chick recovers, and after that re- 
quires no other care than what is commonly beſtowed 
on poultry that range the court-yard. 

Thete articles are too true to be denied; and in proof 
of the ſucceſs, three pariſhes in Sweden have, for many 
years, gained ſeveral hundred pounds by rearing and ſell- 
ing turkies. 

TURMERIC, in the materia medica, the root of a 
plant called, by botaniſts, curcuma. 

It is a ſmall root, of an oblong figure, uſually met 
with in pieces from half an inch to an inch or two in 
length, and at the utmoſt ſurface the thickneſs of a man's 
little finger; its ſurface is uneven, and riſes into knobs 
in many places, and the longer pieces are ſeldom very 
ſtraight; it is very heavy and hard to break ; it is not 
eaſily cut through with a knife, but, when cut, leaves 
a gloſſy ſurface, 

Its colour, externally, is a pale whitiſh grey, with ſome 
faint tinge of yellownets, and when broken, is of a fine 
yellow within ; this colour is bright and pale, and without 
admixture, when the root is freſh; but in keeping, it 
by degrees hecomes reddiſh, and at length is much like 
ſaftron in the cake. Throw into water, it ſpeedily gives 
it a fine yellow tinge ; and, chewed in the mouth, it gives 
the ſpittle the ſame colour, It is eaſily powdered in the 
mortar, and according to its different age, makes a yel- 
low, an orange-colour, or a reddiſh powder. 

It has a kind of aromatic ſmell, with ſomething of the 
odour of ginger in it. The taſte is acrid and diſagreeable, 
and has a conſiderable bitterneſs. 

It is brought from the Eaſt-Indies, where they uſe it 
in ſauces and foods, 

As a medicine it is eſteemed aperient and emenagogue, 
and of ſingular efficacy in the jaundice, But beſides 
theſe uſes, gloyers uſe it for dying their leather ; and the 
turners, to give an agreeable yellow to ſeveral of their 
works made in the whiter woods, 

"TURN, in law, a court held twice a year, viz. within 
a month aſter Eaſter and Michaelmas, reſpectively, by the 
ſheriff of every county. 

TURNADO, or Torxano, a wind which on ſome 
coaſts blows all night from the ſhore. 

TURNAMENT, or TouRNAMENT, a martial ſport, 
or exerciſe, which the ancient cavaliers ufed to perform 
to ſhew their bravery and addreſs, 

TURNEP, or Turnry, an eſculent plant, of which 
there are three ſpecies enumerated by Miller, The firſt 
is the turnip which is commonly cultivated in the fields, 
of which there are the following varieties, viz, the round 
red or purple topped turnip, the green topped turnip, 
the yellow turnip, the black rooted turnip, and the early 
Dutch turnip. The laſt fort is commonly ſown early in 
the ſpring, to ſupply the markets in May and June, but 
never cultivated for a general crop. The red-rooted tur- 
nip was formerly more cultivated in England than at 
preſent ; for ſince the large green topped turnip has been 
introduced, all the ſkilſul farmers prefer it to the other 
ſorts; the roots of the green will grow to a large ſize, 
and continue good much longer than the other forts, 


| The next to this is the red or purple topped turnip, 


which will alſo grow large, and is extremely good for 
ſome time; but the roots of this will become ſtringy 
much ſooner than thoſe of the green topped, The long 
rooted turnip, the yellow turnip, and the blackiſh rooted 
turnip, are now rarely cultivated in England, neither of 
them being ſo good for the table or for feed, as the . 
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and green topped turnip, though there are ſome ſew per- 
ſons who ſow them for the ſake of variety. 

Ihe French turnip is not much cultivated in England, 
but in France and Holland they are in great eſteem, eſpe- 
Cially for ſoups z their roots being ſmall, are boiled whole 
in the ſoup, and ſo ſerved up to the table; theſe muſt be 
uſed while they are young, otherwiſe they will become 
rank and ſtringy. 

A' heſe are ſuppoſed to be only varieties which have ac- 
cidentally been obtained from ſeeds, therefore I have not 
enumerated them as diſtinct ſpecies ; but yet J am certain 
they are conſtant, where care is taken in the ſaving of 
their ſeeds not to ſufter any mixture to ſtand for ſeeds : 1 
have ſown of three or four forts ſeveral years, and have 
always found them retain their differences ; however, it is 
not eaſy to determine if ſome of theſe were not by culture 
firſt obtained from ſeeds of the common white turnip, 
The yellow turnip ſeems moſt unlikely to have been an 
accidental variety, for I have never known this alter, and 
the roots are yellow within, whercas all the other have 
white fleſh, notwithſtanding their outſides are of very dif- 
ferent colours, 

<« The long rooted turnip is, I think, a diſtin ſpecies, 
the form of the root, and its manner of growth being to- 
tally different from the other ſorts. I have ſeen theſe roots 
as long as thoſe of the parſnip, and nearly of the ſame ſhape ; 
theſe run deep into the ground, therefore unfit for feeding 
of cattle; and unleſs they are uſed very young, become 
ſtrong, and not proper for the table, which has occaſioned 
their being rejected of late years. 

„ The green topped turnip grows above ground more 
than any of the other, which renders it preferable for feed- 
ing of cattle ; and being the ſofteſt and ſweeteſt root when 
grown large of any of the kinds, is moſt eſteemed for the 
table; but in very ſevere winters they are in greater dan- 

er of ſuffering by froſt, than thoſe whoſe roots lie more 
in the ground, eſpecially if they are not covered by ſnow ; 
for when they are frequently hard frozen and thawed, it 
cauſes them to rot ſooner than thoſe whoſe fleſh is leſs ten- 
der and ſweet. I have ſeen the roots of this fort, which 
were more than a foot diameter, boiled, and were as ſweet 
and tender as any of the ſmalleſt roots. 

« Turnips delight in a light, ſandy, loamy ſoil, which 
muſt not be rich; for in a rich foil they grow rank 
and are ſticky, but if it be moiſt they will thrive 
the better in ſummer, eſpecially in freſh land, where 
they are always ſweeter than upon an old worn-out or a 
rich foil, | | 

The common ſeaſon for ſowing of turnips, is any time 


from the beginning of June to the middle of Auguit, or a | 


little later; though it is not adviſeable to ſow them much 
after, becauſe, if the autumn ſhould not prove very mild, 
they will not have time to apple before winter, nor will 


the roots of thoſe which are ſown after the middle of July, 


grow very large, unleſs the froſts keep off long in autumn. 
But, notwithſtanding this is the general ſeaſon in which 
the greateſt part of turnips are ſown in the country, yet, 
about London, they are ſown ſucceſſively from March to 
Auguſt, by thoſe who propagate them to ſupply the mar- 
kets with their roots; but there is a great hazard of loſing 
thoſe which are ſown early in the year, if the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove dry, by the fly, which will devour whole fields of 
this plant while young; ſo that where a ſmall quantity 
for the ſupply of a family is wanted, it will be abſolutely 
neceſſary to water them in dry weather; and where a per- 
fon ſows thoſe ſeeds in April and May, it ſhould always 
be upon a moitt ſoil, otherwiſe they ſeldom prove good ; 
the heat of the weather at that ſeaſon being too great for 
them upon a dry ſoil ; but thoſe which are ſown towards 
the middle or latter end of June, commonly receive ſome 
refreſhing ſhowers to bring them forward; without which, 
it is very common to have them all deſtroyed. 

«* Thele ſeeds ſhould always be ſown upon an open ſpot 
of ground ; for if they are near hedges, walls, buildings, 
or trees, they will draw up, and be very long topped, but 
their roots will not grow to any ſize. 

They arefown in great plenty in the fields near Lon- 
don, not only for the uſe of the kitchen, but for food 
lor cattle in winter, when there is a ſcarcity of other food; 
and this way is become a great improvement to barren 


ſandy lands, particularly in Norfolk, where, by the cul- 
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ture of turnips, many perfons have doubled the yearly 


value of their ground. 
The land upon which this ſeed is fon, ſhould be 


ploughed in April, and twy-fallowed in May; that is once 


mote ploughed and twice well harrowed, and made ver 
fine; then the ſeed ſhould be ſown pretty thin; for it be. 
ing ſmall, a little will ſow a large piece of ground - One 
pound 1s the common allowance for an acre of land, The 
ſeed mutt be harrowed in as ſoon as it is ſown, with a 
ſhort-tined harrow, and the ground rolled with a wooden 
roll, to break the clods, and make the ſurface even. [1 
ten days or a fortnight after ſowing, the plants will come 
up; at which time, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, they 
will be in great danger of being deſtroyed by the fly; but 
if it ſo happen, the ground muſt be ſowed again, for the 
ſeed being cheap, the chief expence is the Tabor, but 
the ground ſhould be firſt harrowed to looſen it, eſpecially 
if it is {tiff land. 

When the plants have got four or five leaves, th 
ſhould be hoed to deſtroy the weeds, and to cut up the 
plants where they are too thick, leaving the remainin 
ones about ſix or eight inches aſunder each way, which 
will be room enough for the plants to ſtand for the firſt 
hoeing ; the ſooner this is pertormed, when the plants 
have four leaves, the better they will thrive z; but in the 
ſecond hoeing, which muſt be performed about a month 
after the firſt, they ſhould be cut up, ſo as that the remain- 
ing plants may land fourteen or ſixteen inches diſtance, 
or more, eſpecially if they are deſigned for feeding of 
cattle ; for where the plants are allowed a good diſtance, 
the roots will be proportionably large; ſo that what is loſt 
in number, will be over. gained by their bulk, which is 
what I have often obſerved. But in ſuch places where 
they are ſown for the uſe of the kitchen, they need not 
be left at a greater diſtance than ten inches or a foot, be- 
cauſe large roots are not ſo generally eſteemed for 
the table. 

It is not many years ſince the practice of ſowing turnips 
for feeding of cattle has been of general uſe ; how it hap- 
pened that this improvement ſhould have been ſo long neg- 
lected in every part of Europe, is not eaſy to determine, 
fince it is very plain, that this piece of huſbandry was 
known to the ancients. For Columella, in treating of 
the ſeveral kinds of vegetables which are proper for the 
held, recommends the cultivating rape in plenty; be- 
cauſe, ſays he, thoſe roots which are not wanted for the 
table, will be eaten by the cattle : this plant was not 
much cultivated in the fields till within the laſt ſixty or 
ſeventy years; nor is the true method of cultivating turnips 
yet known, or at leaſt not practiſed, in ſome of the di- 
ſtant counties of England, at this time, For in man 
places the ſeed is ſown with barley in the ſpring, and tho 
plants which come up, and live till the barley is cut, pro- 
duce a little green ſor the ſheep to pick up, but never 
have any roots, In other places, where the turnip ſeed is 
ſown by itſelf, the method of hoeing them is not underſtood; 
ſo that weeds and turnips are permitted to grow together; 
and where the turnips come up thick in patches, they are 
never thinned, ſo that they draw up to have long leaves, 
but never can have good roots, which is the principal 


part of the plant, therefore ſhould be chiefly attended to. 


The general method now practiſed in England, for cul- 
tivating this plant in the fields, is the ſame as is practiſed 
by the farming gardeners, who ſupply the London mar- 
kets with theſe roots, and is the ſame as before directed. 
But it is only within the compaſs of a few years, that the 
country people have been acquainted with the method of 
hoeing them ; ſo that the farmers formerly employed gar- 
deners, who had been bred up in the kitchen gardens, to 
perform this work; but it is now performed by many 
country labourers, by which means that practice is loſt 
to the kitchen gardeners; the labourers doing it much 
cheaper. | 

«There has alſo been another method practiſed very 
lately, by ſome very curious farmers, in cultivating of 
turnips, which is by ſowing the ſeed in rows, with the 
drill-plough. In ſome places the rows are ſown three 
feet aſunder, in others four, in ſome five, and ſome fix. 
The latter has been recommended by ſome, as the moſt 
proper diſtance; and although the intervals are ſo large, 
yet the crop produced on an acre has been much 3 
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#21 upon the ſame quanfitiy of land, where the rows 
k-ve been but half this diſtance ; and upon all the fields 
which have been tilled. the crops have greatly exceeded 
ti. { which have been hind-hoed. The late lord viſ- 
Git Townſhend was at the expence of making the 
tri1) of theſe two different methods of huſbandry, with 
the greateſt care, by equally dividing the ſame fields into 
different lande, which were alternately ſown in drills, 
and the intermediate lands in broad-caft, The latter 
were hoed by hand, in the common method, and the 
other cultivated by the hoeing-plough ; and when the 
roots were fully grown, his lordſhip had an equal quan- 
tity of land, which had been fowed in the . me- 
thode, meaſutred, and the roots drawn up and weighed; 
theſe roots which had been cultivated by the plow, were 
{> much larger than the other, that the crop of one acre 
wei-hed a ton and an half more than that of an acre in 
tie other huſbandry, 

« But when the turnips are fown in drills, they will 
require to be hoed by hand, to ſeparate and cut out the 
plants, where they are too near together in the rows; as 
alſo to cut up the weeds between the plants, where the 


piow cannot reach them. If this is carefully performed, |; 
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the ploughing of the intervals will encourage the growth | 


of the roots, by thus ſtirring of the ground, and make it 
much better prepared for the crop of barley, or whatever 
elſe is fown in the following fpring. This method of cul- 
tue may be ſuppoſed to be more expenſive than that com- 
monly practiſed, by thoſe unacquainted with it; but thoſe 
who have made trial of both, find the horſe-hoeing to be 
much the cheapeſt, and by far the beſt. For the country 
people, who are employed in hand-hoeing of turnips, are 
very apt to hutry over their work, ſo that half the weeds 


are left growing, and the plants are ſeldom fingled out fo 


well as they ſhould be; nor are they curious enough to 
diftinguiſh the charlock, which is one of the moſt com- 
mon weeds in arable land, from the turnips ; ſo that 
about the middle of September, it is very common to ſce 
the fields of turnips full of the yellow flowers of the 
charlock. Now, in the horſe-hoeing, all the weeds in 
the intervals will be entirely deſtroyed ; fo that if a few 
plants of the rows of turnips ſhould be overlooked, they 
may be eaſily drawn when they appear viſible, and by this 
method of the land will be ſooner and better cleared 
from weeds. 

«The greateſt evil which attends a crop of turnips, is 
that of their being deſtroyed by the fly, which uſually 
happens ſoon after the plants come above-ground, or 
while they are in the feed leaf; for, after they have put 
out their rough leaves pretty ſtrong, they will be paſt 
this danger. This always happens in dry weather; fo 
that, if there ſhould be rain when the turnips come up, 
they will grow fo faſt, as to be in a few days out of 
danger ſrom the fly; and it hath been found, that thoſe, 
which have been ſown in drills, have eſcaped the fly 
much better than thoſe ſown in broad-caſt ; but, if ſoot 
is ſown along the ſurface of each drill, it will be of great 
ſervice to keep off the fly, and a ſmall quantity of it will 
be ſufficient for a large field, where the drills only are to 
be covered. 

* Another danger of the crops being deſtroyed is 
from the caterpillars, which very often attack them, 
when they are grown fo large as to have fix or eight 
leaves on a plant. The ſureſt method of deſtroying 
theſe inſets, is to turn 2 large parcel of poultry, 
which ſhould be kept hungry, early in the morning 
into the field; theſe fowls will ſoon devour the inſects, 
and clear the turnips, To this evil the turnips, which 
are ſown in drills, are not ſo much expoſed; for as 
the ground between the rows will be kept ſtirred, 
the plants will be kept growing, ſo will not be 
in danger of ſuffering from theſe inſets, for the parent 
inſets never depoſit their eggs upon any plants which are 
in health; but as ſoon as they are ſtinted, they are imme- 
diately covered with the eggs of theſe inſets; and this 
holds in general with vegetables as with animals, who are 
ſeldom attacked by vermin when they are in perfect 
health ; whereas, when they become unhealthy, they are 
ſoon overſpread with them; ſo that it is the diſeaſe which 
occaſions the vermin, and not the vermin the diſeaſe, as 
is commonly imagined, 
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© Whenthe turnips are ſown in drills, it will be the beit 
way to plough between every other row at firſt, and ſome 
time after to plough the alternate intervals, by which 
mcchod the plants will receive more benefit from the often 
ltirring the ground than they would do, if all the 
intervals were hoed at one time; and plants will be in 
lets danger of ſuſtering from the earth being thrown up 
too high on ſome rows, while others may be left too bare 
of earth; but, when the earth has been thrown up on 
one fide of the drill, it may be turned down again ſoon 
after the next interval is ploughed. This alternate 
moving of the earth will prepare the ground very well for 
the ſucceeding crop, and greatly improve the turnips ; 
but, as the plough cannot well be drawn nearer to 
the drills than two or three inches, the remaining ground 
ſhould be forked to looſen the parts, and make way for 
the fibres of the roots to ſtrike out into the intervals; 
otherwiſe, if the land is ſtrong, it will become ſo hard in 
thoſe places which are not ſtirred, as to ſtint the growth 
of the turnips. This may be done at a ſmall expence ; 
a good hand will perform a great deal of this work in 
a day, and, whoever will make the trial, will find their 
accounts in practiſing it, eſpecially on all ſtrong land, 
where the turnips are much more liable to ſuffer from 


the binding of the ground, than they will be on a 


looſe ſoil ; but yet, in all forts of ground, it will be 
of great ſervice to praQiſe this. 

When the ground is thus ſtirred in every part, one 
ploughing will be ſufficient, after the turnips are eaten, 
for the ſowing of barley, or any other crop; ſo that there 
will be an advantage in this, when the turnips are 
kept late on the ground, as will often be the caſe, 
eſpecially when they are cultivated for feeding of ewes, 
becauſe it is often the .middle of April before the 
ground will be cleared: for late feed in the ſpring, 
before the natural graſs comes up, is the moſt . 
where numbers of ſheep or ewes are maintained, and one 
acre of turnips will afford more feed than fiſty acres of 
the beſt paſture at that ſeaſun. 

«In Norfolk and ſome other counties they cultivate 
great quantities of turnips for feeding of black cattle, 
which turn to great advantage to their farms, for hereby 
they procure a good dreſſing ſor their land; fo that the 
have extraordinary good crops of barley upon thoſe 
lands, which would not have been worth the ploughing, 
if it had not been thus huſbanded. 

„When the turnips are fed off the ground, the cattle 
ſhould not be ſuffered to run over too much of the 
ground ; for, if they are not confined by hurdles to as 
much as is ſufficient for them one day, the cattle will 
ſpoil three times the quantity of turnips they can eat, 
ſo that it is very bad huſbandry to give them too much 
room ; therefore the hurdles ſhould be every day removed 
forward, and if the turnips are drawn out of the ground 
before the cattle or ſheep are turned into the new inclo- 
ſure, there will be leſs waſte made, for they will then eat 
up the whole roots ; whereas, if they are turned upon the 
turnips growing, they will ſcoop the roots, and leave the 
rinds, which being hollow, the urine of the ſheep will 
lodge in them; ſo that, when they are forked out of the 
ground, the ſheep will not cat any of thoſe roots which 
are thus tainted, 

„J cannot omit taking notice of a common miſtake, 
which has generally prevailed with perſons who have not 
been well informed to the contrary, which is in relation 
to the mutton which is fatted with turnips, moſt people 
believing it to be rank and ill taſted ; whereas it is a 
known ha, that the beſt mutton this country affords is 
all fatted on turnips, and that rank mutton, whoſe fat is 
yellow, is what the low marſhy lands of Lincolnſhire, 
and other rank paſtures, produce. 

In order to ſave good turnip ſeeds, you ſhould tranſ- 
plant ſome of their faireſt roots in February, placing them 
at leaſt two feet aſunder each way, obſerving to keep the 
ground clear from weeds, until the turnips have ſpread ſo 
as to cover the ground, when they will prevent the weeds 
from growing. When the pods are formed, you ſhould 
carefully guard them againſt the birds, otherwiſe the 
will devour it, eſpecially when it is near ripe; at which 
time you ſhould either ſhoot the birds as they alight 
upon the ſeed, or lay ſome bird-limed twigs upon it, 

whereby 
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whereby ſome of them will be caught; and, if they are 
permitted to remain ſome time, and afterwards turned 


looſe, they will prevent the birds from coming thither 
again for ſome time, as I have experienced. hen the 
ſeed is ripe it ſhould be cut up, and ſpread to dry in the 
ſun ; after which it may be threſhed out and preſerved 
for uſe, 

<© There have been many receipts for preventing the fly 
taking turnips, but few of them deſerve notice; there- 
fore F ſhall only mention two or three which I have ſeen 
tried with ſucceſs. The firſt was ſteeping the ſeeds in 
water with flour of brimſtone mixed, ſo as to make it 
ſtrong of the brimftone : another was ſteeping it in water 
with a quantity of the juice of horſe-aloes mixed, both 
which have been found of uſe. The ſowing of ſoot or 
tobacco duſt over the young plants, as ſoon as they appear 
above ground, has alſo been found very ſerviceable: in 
ſhort, whatever will add vigor to the young plants, will 
prevent their being deftroyed by the fly, for thoſe never 
attack them, till they are ſtinted in their growth.” Miller's 
Gard. Did. 

TURNING, a branch of ſculpture, being the art of 
faſhioning hard bodies, as braſs, ivory, wood, &c. into 
a round or oval form, in a lathe. 

Turning is performed by putting the ſubſtance to be 
turned upon two points as an axis, and moving it round 
on that axis; while an edge-tool, ſet ſteady to the outſide 
of the ſubſtance in the circumvolution thereof, cuts off all 
the parts which lie farther off the axis, and makes the 
outſide of that ſubſtance concentric to the axis. See 
LaTHe. 

The invention of turning ſeems to have been very 
ancient. Some, indeed, to do honour to the age, will 
have it brought to perfection by the moderns ; but, if 
what Pliny and ſome other ancient authors relate, be 
true, that the ancients turned thoſe precious vaſes en- 
riched with figures and ornaments in releivo, which we 
ſtill ſee in the cabinets of the curious, it muſt be owned 
that all that has been added in theſe ages, make but poor 
amends for what we loſt of the manner of turning of the 
ancients. 

TuRrNninG-EviL, in cattle, a diſeaſe that cauſes them 
frequently to turn round in the ſame place. It is alſo 
called the ſturdy. | a 

The common remedy, recommended by Mr. Markham, 
is to throw the beaſt down, and bind him; then to open 
his ſkull, and take out a little bladder, filled with water 
and blood, which uſually lies near the membrance of the 
brain, and then gradually heal the wound. 

TURNPIKE, a gate ſet up acroſs a road, watched by 
an officer for the purpoſe, in order to ſtop travellers, 


' waggons, coaches, &c, to take toll of them, towards re- 


pairing or keeping the roads in repair. 

In caſe any perſon ſhall drive horſes or other cattle 
thro' grounds adjoining to the highways, thereby to avoid 
the toll, they are liable to forfeit 10s. Or if any one 
aſſaults a collector of the tolls, or by force paſſes through 
a turnpike-gate without paying, he forfeits 58. leviable 
by juſtices of peace; and maliciouſly pulling down a 
turnpike is deemed felony. 

TURNPIKE, is alſo uſed, in the military art, for a beam 
ſtruck full of ſpikes, to be placed in a gap, a breach, or at 
the entrance of a camp, to keep off an enemy. 

TURNSOLE, Heli:tropium, in botany. | 

TURPENTINE, a tranſparent ſort of reſin, flowing 
either naturally or by inciſion from ſeveral unctuous and 
reſinous trees, as the terebinthus, fir, pine, larch, &c. 

We diſtinguiſh feveral kinds of turpentines; as that of 
Chio, of Venice, of Bourdeaux, of Cyprus, Straſ- 
burg, &c. 

he turpentine of Chio, or Scio, which is the only 
genuine kind, and that which gives the denomination to 
all the reſt, is a whitiſh reſin, bordering a little on green, 
very clear, and a little odoriferous ; drawn by incifion 
from a tree called terebinthus, very common in that 
iſland, as alſo in Cyprus, and ſome parts of France and 
Spain. 

The reſin muſt be choſen of a ſolid conſiſtence, almoſt 
without either taſte or ſmell, and not at all tenacious, 
which diſtinguiſhes it from the falſe turpentine of Ve- 
nice, commonly ſubſtituted for it, which has a briſker 
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ſmell, a bitter taſte, and ſticks much to the fin 
This turpentine of Chio is indiſputably the beſt, but 
ſcarcity occaſions it to be little in uſe, 

The turpentine of Venice is falſly ſo called; for 
though there was a turpentine anciently brought from 
Venice, yet that now ſo called comes from Dauphine. 
It is liquid, of the conſiſtence of a thick ſyrup, and 
whitiſh; and flows either ſpontaneouſly or by inciſion 
from the larix, or larch-tree, chiefly in the wood de 
Pilatze. 

That flowing naturally, called by the peaſants bijon 
is a kind of balſam, not inferior in virtue to that of 
Peru, for which it is frequently ſubſtituted. That drawn 
by inciſton, after the tree has ceaſed to yield ſſ pontaneouſly 
is of conſiderable uſe in ſeveral arts, and it is even of 
this that varniſh is chiefly made. It muſt be choſen 
white and tranſparent, and care be taken that it is not 
counterfeited with oil of turpentine, 

The turpentine of Bourdeaux is white, and as thick as 
honey, It does not ooze from the tree in the manner it 
is ſent to us, but is properly a compoſition, wherein, 
among other ingredients, is a white hard ſort of reſin, 
called galipot. See the article Pirch. 

The turpentine of Straſburgh, the produce of the abies, 
or ſilver fir, is that moſt commonly uſed among us, and 
is preferred by our people to that of Venice, which is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from it by its green hue, fragrant ſmell, and 
citron flavour. 

The uſes of turpentine in medicine are innumerable, 
It is a great vulnerary, and very detergent, and as ſuch 
is preſcribed in abſceſſes, ulcerations, Kee. It promotes 
expectoration, and as ſuch is preſcribed in diſeaſes of the 
lungs and breaſt ; but it is moſt famous for clearing the 
urinary paſſages, and as ſuch preſcribed in obſtructions 
of the reins, in gonorrhceas, &c. 

Oil of TuRPENTINE, There are two kinds of oil 
drawn from turpentine, by diſtillation ; the firſt white, 
the ſecond red, both eſteemed as balſams proper for the 
cure of wounds, chilblains, &c. But they are ſo little 
uſed among us, that it is not eaſy to procure either of 
them. 

What is commonly ſold under, the name of oil of tur- 
pentine, or etherial oil, is only a diſtillation of the reſinous 
juice of the tree, freſh as it is gathered. It is uſed with 
ſucceſs in the cure of green wounds, as alſo by the 
painters, farriers, &c. 

To be good, it muſt be clear and pellucid as water, of 
a ſtrong penenetrating ſmell, and very inflammable. 

TURQUOISE, or Turcoist. See Turcoist. 

TURRITIS, tower-muſtard, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower is tetrapetalous and cruciform, the 
petals are ovato-oblong, obtuſe, er&t, and entire 
with upright ungues: its ſtamina are awl-ſhaped and 
erect, and the fruit is a very long four-cornered pod, 
containing a great number of roundiſh emarginated ſeeds, 

This genus grows wild on old walls, ruins, &c. in 
many parts of England. 

TURUNDA, in medicine and ſurgery, denotes a 
tent, pellet, or pencil; or a piece of lint thruſt into a 
wound, ulcer, &c. See TEN, &c. 

TURTLE, in ichthyology, a name given to ſome 
ſpecies of the teſtudo, as the hawk's-bill turtle is the 
teſtudo with acuminated ungues, four on the hinder as 
well as the fore feet ; the green turtle, or the teſtudo with 
two ungues on the fore feet, and one on the hinder; 
and the long-headed turtle, or the great oval-headed 
teſtudo. 

TUSCAN Oxptx, in architecture, the firſt, ſimpleſty 
and moſt maſſive of the five orders. 

The Tuſcan is called the ruſtic by Vitruvius, and M. 
de Cambray agrees with him, who in his parallel, ſays, 
it never ought to be uſed but in country houſes and 
palaces. . Le Clerc adds, that in the manner Vitru- 
vius, Palladio, and ſome others, have ordered it, it does 
not deſerve to be uſed at all. But in Vignola's compo- 
ſition, he allows it a beauty, even in its ſimplicity, and 
ſuch as makes it proper, not only for private houſes, but 
even for public buildings, as in the piazzas of ſquares 
and markets, in the magazines and granaries of cities, 
and even in the offices and lower apartments of 
palaces, 
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The Tuſcan has its character and proportions as well 
as the other orders ; but we have no ancient monuments 
to give us any regular "Tuſcan pillar for a ſtandard. 

M. Perrault obſerves, that the characters of the 
Tuſcan are nearly the ſame with thoſe of the Doric, 
and adds, that the Tuſcan is in effect no more than the 
Doric made ſomething ſtronger, by ſhortening the ſhaft 
of the column ; and l by the ſmall number, and 
largeneſs of the mouldings. 

Vitruvius makes the whole height of the order four- 
teen modules, in which he is followed by Vignola, M. 
Le Clerc, &c. Serlio makes it but twelve. Palladio 
gives us but one Tuſcan profile, much the ſame as that 
of Vitruvius, and another too rich, on which fide 
Scamozzi is too faulty. Hence it is, that that of 
Vignola, who has made the order very regular, is moſt 
followed by the modern architects. 

Of all the orders, the Tuſcan is the moſt eaſily ex- 
ecuted, as having neither trigliphs nor dentils, nor 
modillions, to cramp its intercolumns. On this account, 
the columns of this order may be ranged in any of the five 
manners of Vitruvius, viz. the pycnoſtyle, ſyſtile, 
euſtyle, diaſtyle, and aræoſtyle. 

1vusCAN Oraer by Proportions of Equal Parts. The 
height of the pedeſtal, being two diameters, is divided into 
four, giving one to the baſe, whoſe plinth is ſeven-eighths 
thereof, the other part is divided into three, giving one 
to the fillet, and two to the hollow. The breadth of the 
die or naked, is one diameter and one-third, and the 
projection of the baſe is equal to its height; the fillet hath 
three-fourths thereof. Ihe height of the corniche is half 
the baſe, being one-eighth of the whole heighth, and is 
divided into eight, giving two to the hollow, one to the 
fillet, and five to the band; the projection is equal to the 
baſe, and the fillet has three of theſe parts. Baſe of 
the column: the height is one half a diameter, and is 
divided into fix parts, giving three to the plinth, two and 
a half to the torus, and half a part to the fillet ; the 
whole projection is half of its height. The hollow, 
or cinctus, is one-fourth of a circle, in all the orders, 
and belongs to the ſhaft of the column. 

The diminiſhing of this column is one-fourth of the 
diameter, and is divided into nine, giving two and a half 
to the frieze of the capital, half a part to the fillet, three 
to the ovolo, and three to the abacus. The whole 
projection is one- eighth of the diameter, being perpen- 
dicular to the body of the column below, and the fillet 
projects equal to its height. The collerino, or naked of 
all the orders in — is one of thoſe nine parts in the 
capital, and the Eller half a part, the projection is one 
and one-fourth of theſe parts, and the fillet equal to its 
height, The height of the entablature being one di- 
ameter and 8 is divided into ſix, giving two 
to the architrave, one and a half to he frieze, and 
two and a half to the cornice. 

For the members of the architrave, divide the height 
into ſeven parts, giving two and a half to the firſt face, 
three and a half to the F-cond, and one to the band at top. 
The projection is equal to the band, and the ſecond face 
a third thereof. The firſt face of all the architraves is 
perpendicular to the naked of the column at the top. 
For the corniche, divided the height into nine, giving one 
and a half to the hollow, half to the fillet, one and a halt 
to the ovolo, two to the corona, half a part to the fillet, 
two to the ſcima rea, and one the fillet. For the 
projections, the hollow hath two of theſe parts, the 
ovolo three and a half, the corona ſix, the fillet 
3 oy a half, and the whole nine being equal to the 

eight. 

Tuscan-EARTH, in the materia medica, a yellowiſh, 
white, pure bole, conſiderably heavy, of a very ſmooth 
ſurface, not eaſily breaking between the fingers, but 
adhering ſlightly to the tongue, and melting very readily 
in the mouth. It is dug in many parts of Italy, particu- 
larly about Florence, where there is a ftratum of it 


eight or ten feet thick, at the depth of five or fix feet 


from the ſurface. 

It is given as a ſudorific, and eſteemed a great medicine 

in fevers, attended with diarrhœas. | 
TUSSILAGO, coltsfoot, in botany, a genus of 


plants, whoſe flower is compound and various ; the 
Vor, II. No. 96. 
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corollulz are all hermaphrodite and tubuloſe, and com- 
pole the Jiſc; and in ſome the female corolluhe are 
ligulated or wanting; the filaments in the hermaphrodites 
are hairy, very ſhort, and topped with cylindracnaus 
tubeloſe anther; the female corollule have a hort 
germen, with a ſlender ſtyle crowned with a thick bitid 
ſtigma; the cup, which is cylin e and (caly, contains 
the ſeeds, which are ſingle, oblong, comprelled, and 
crowned with a hairy down, If there are any ſees 
following the female flowers, they are like thoſe of the 
hermaphrodite, 

The common coltsfoot has a long, flender, whitiſh, 
tender root, with ftalks that riſe to the height of a foot, 
which are hollow within, downy, reddiſh, and covered 
with leaves, without pedicles ; thele are long-pointed, 
placed alternately, and at the top of the ſtalks the flowers 
are produced, which being decayed, the other leaves 
appear, which are very large, a little angular, almoſt 
round, green above, and whitiſh and downy underncath ; 
it grows in moiſt places, and on the ven 4. of rivers, 
brooks, ponds, and ditches ; and flowers in the ſpring. 

Coltsfoot is an excellent medicine to abate the ſharpneſs 
of the humours, to cleanſe ulcers of the breaſt, and to 
facilitate expectoration. There are many that are trou- 
bled with an aſthma who cut the leaves ſmall and mix 
it with tobacco for ſoaking, and they affirm, that they 
find great benefit thereby; it is alſo thought good ſo uſed 
againſt defluxions of rheums and —— ivaiditic ; 
many account it a good cooler and healer outwardly 
applied. 

TUTOR, ir the civil law, is one choſen to look to 
the perſon and eſtate of children left by their fathers and 
mothers in their minority, 

TuToR, is alſo uſed in our univerſitics for a 
member of ſome college or hall, who takes on him 
the inſtruction of ſome young ſtudents in the arts or 
faculties, 

TUTSAN, Andreſæmum, in botany, the Enzliſh name 
for a ſpecies of hypericum. The root of this plant is 
thick, woody, pererfnial, furniſhed with long fibres, and 
has a reſinous taſte; the ſtalks are ſhrubby, riſing to 
about two feet high; they are reddiſh, round, firm, 
woody, ſmooth, and ſend out ſome ſmall branches toward 
the top; theſe and the ſtalks are furniſhed all the year 
with oval cordated Jeaves without pedicles, placed oppo- 
ſite by pairs at each joint ; they are of a browniſh-green 
at the beginning of ſummer, but in autumn they are of a 
dark red, and ſeem to be perforated with a great number 
of holes, but, on cloſe examination, theſe are found to 
be ſmall bladders full of a clear, balſamic fluid: the 
flowers grow on the top of the branches, and are each 
compoſed of five large yellow petals, with a number of 
hairy ſtamina, like thoſe of the hypericum or St. John's- 
wort. See HYPERICUM. 

This plant appears like a ſmall ſhrub, and grows 
naturally in woods in ſevera] parts of England; it flow- 
ers in Your: The ſeeds are ripe in autumn, and the 
plant may at that time be propagated by parting the 
roots. It is called tutſan, which ſignifies all-heal, 
becauſe it has been ſaid to cure all forts of diſorders ; 
notwithſtanding which, it is ſeldom uſed in medicine, 
though it has the ſame virtues as St. John's-wort, 

TUTTY, Trutia, a recrement of mixed metals, in 
which lapis-calaminaris, or zink in its metallic form, is 
an ingredient, collected in the furnaces where braſs is 
made from copper and calamine, and where the mixed 
metals are run. In theſe furnaces they place, under the 
roofs and about the upper parts of the ſides, rods of iron, 
and ſometimes rolls of dry earth, about which the tutt 
is afterwards found. Therefore the tutty which we uſe 
in the ſhops at this time, owes its origin truly and 
properly to zink, which ſublimes with a very ſmall fire 
into a kind of flowers, and when fuſed with any other 
metal, flies from it in abundance under this form, and 
alſo frequently takes ſome part of this metal, more or 
leſs, up with it. Hence jt is evident that the tutty or 
cadmia of the antients, muſt have been wholly different 


| from ours, as they uſed no zink nor any of its ores in the 


furnace where they collected it. 
Our tutty then is a hard and heavy ſemi-metallic 
recrement, ſometimes met with in the ſhops in thin flat 
pieces 
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pieces or flakes, but moſt abundantly in tubular cylindric 


pieces, reſembling ſegments of the barks of trees puſhed off 


from the branches without breaking ; theſe are of different 
lengths and diameters. The fineſt tutty is that of a fine 
deep brown on the outſide, and of a yellowiſh tinge with- 
in; the thickeſt, brighteſt, and moſt gratulated; the 
hardeſt to break, and that which bas leaſt foulneſs among 
it, 
Tutty is celebrated as an opthalmic,, and frequently 
employed as ſuch in unguents and collyria. | 
t 1s to be prepared or uſe by heating it ſeveral times 
red hot, and quenching it ſuddenly in roſe or common 
water; then powdering it in a mortar, and finally levigat- 
ing it with a little water upon a ſmooth hard marble, till 
there does not remain the leaſt gritty particle among it. It 
is then to be dropped upon a chalk-ftone, and left to dry. 
TWELFTH-Day, or TweLTH-T1be, the feltival 
of the Epiphany, or the manifeſtation of Chriſt to the 


Gentiles ; ſo called, as being the twelfth day, excluſive, | 


from the nativity, or Chriſtmas-da 


TWELVE 


four, by whoſe oath, as to matters of fact, all trials paſs, 
both in civil and criminal caſes, through all courts of the 
common law in this realm. | 


morning before ſun-riſe, or in the evening after ſun-ſet, 


ſuppoſed to begin and end when the leaft ſtars that can be || 


ſeen by the naked 77 ceaſe, or begin, to appear. 
' The rays of the fun, being ſcattered over ſome of thoſe 
parts of the air which are within our viſible horizon, 


cauſes the twilight both morning and evening ; the morn- || 
a nobleman of Denmark, who lived in the latter part of 
the laſt century. 


ing twilight begins when the ſun is no more than about 
189 below our rational horizon; as he grows nearer riſing, 
his light ſpreads farther round, and enlightens a larger 
portion of our air, and it grows lighter and lighter ill 
ſun-rife ; in like manner, after ſun-ſet the light gradually 
decreaſes, till the ſun is got ſo low that one of his rays 
can reach the weſtern parts of the air within our viſible 
horizon, or not enough to cauſe any ſenſible light there; 
and then the evening twilight ends; this happens when 
' the ſun's depreſſion * the rational horizon is above 189. 
There is ſome little difference in the duration of the 
twilight, ariſing from the different denſity and height of 
the atmoſphere, by which the vapours — other particles 
that reflect the light of the ſun, are carried up to à greater 
height at ſome times than others; for the higher the re- 
flecting particles are raiſed, the lower may the ſun be de- 
— and yet have his rays reach them. For this rea- 
ſon the evening twilight ends at a lower depreſſion of the 
ſun than the morning twilight begins at, becauſe the heat 
of the day by rarifying the air raiſes the reflecting particles 
to a greater height, whereas the coolneſs of the night, by 
condenfing the air, brings them down nearer to the earth; 
this cauſes the evening twilight to be longer than the 
morning, at the ſame time of the year in the ſame place: 
for the ſame reaſon twilight is longer in hot weather than 
in cold, as alſo in hot countries than in cold, other circum- 
ſtances being the ſame: Riccivlus at Bologna obſerved at 
the equinoxes the duration of the twilight in the morning 
to be one hour and forty-ſeven minutes; in the evening 
two hours, and that the evening twilight did not end till 
the ſun was above 20 below the horizon; however, the 
differences in the ſame country, ariſing from this cauſe, 
are ſo ſmall that they are generally not taken notice of. 
Beſides theſe 4 differences as they may be called 
in the duration of the twilight ariſing from the different 
conſtitution of the air, there are other aſtronomical 
differences, which are owing to the different ſituations of 
places upon the earth, or to the difference of the fun's 
place in the heavens; if a place is fituated in a parallel 
ſphere or near to it, the apparent motion of the ſun being 
parallel to the horizon or nearly ſo, he will be carried 
round for fome months at a leſs depreflion than 189; and, 
therefore, ſo long will the twilight laſt : in a right ſphere 
the twilight is ſhorteſt, becauſe, the ſun riſing and ſetting 
at right angles to the horizon, the changes of his de- 
preſſion are made in the ſhorteſt times; in any place in an 
oblique ſphere, the nearer the place is to one of the poles, 
the longer are the twilights, becauſe the caſe comes the 
r.earer to that of a parallel ſphere. As to the different 


EN, otherwiſe called jury, or inqueſt, is | 
a number of twelve perſons, or upwards, as far as twenty- | 


_— 


— - 
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places of the ſun, the twilights are longeſt in all 
which are in north latitude, 4 wk in the _ of — 
in ſouth latitude, when he is in the tropic of Capricorn 
The time of the ſhorteſt twilight is different in differen, 
latitudes; with us in Evgload, the ſhorteſt twilights ate 
es the latter end of September, and the latter end of 

ebruary. 

The twilight has hitherto been conſidered. only as it i, 
cauſed by the light of the ſun himſelf reflected to us; but 
beſides. this, the body of the ſun is encompaſſed with 3 


| 


| — of light, which is either the æther that immediately 


urrounds him, heated to ſuch a degree as to become 
luminous, or the ſun's atmoſphere, conſiſting of fiery par- 
ticles emitted from his body, but retained. near him b 
attraction; this, being of larger dimenſions than the ſun 
muſt riſe before him and ſet after him, and, conſequently, 
lengthens the twilight by luminating our air when the ſun 
| is at too large a depreſſion to reach it with his own light; 
this is alſo the cauſe that the rifing ſun is preceded by 6 
luminous ſegment of a circle in the eaſt, different from 
the light which the atmoſphere reflects from the body of 
the ſun ; the like to this may be obſerved in the weſt, juſt 
after ſun-ſet. 

TWINS, two young ones delivered at a birth, by an 


| animal which ordinarily brings forth but one, 
TWILIGHT, Crepuſculum, that light, whether in the 
the article GRMIxI. 


Twins, in aſtronomy, the ſame with Gemini. See 


 TYCHONIC $ysTzm, or HyPoTHEs1s, an order or 
| arrangement of the heavenly bodies, of an intermediate 


| nature between the Copernican and Ptelemaic, or paru- 
| cipating alike of them both. 


This ſyſtem had its name and origin from Tycho Brahe, 


This philoſopher, though he approved 
of the Copernican ſyſtem, yet could not reconcile himſelf 


to the motion of the earth; and being on the other hand con- 
| vinced the Ptolemaic ſcheme coul 


not be true, he con- 
trived one different from either. In this the earth has no 
motion allowed it, but the annual and diurnal. phænomena 
are ſolved by the motion of the fun about ihe earth, as in 


| the Ptolemaic ſcheme; and thoſe of Mercury and Venus 


are ſolved by this contrivance, though not in the ſame man- 
ner, nor ſo ſimply and naturally as in the Copernican 
ſyſtem, The Tychonic ſyſtem then 22 the earth in 
the center of the world, that is, of the firmament of ſtars, 
and alſo of the orbits of the ſun and moon; but at the ſame 
time it made the ſun the center of the planetary motions, 
viz. of the orbits of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, Thus the ſun, with all its planets, was made to 
revolve about the earth once a year to ſolve the phznomenz 
ariſing from the annual motion, and every twenty-four 
hours, to account for thoſe of the diurnal motion. But 
this hypotheſis is ſo monſtrouſly abſurd, aud contrary to 
the great ſimplicity of nature, and in ſome reſpects, even 
contradictory to appearances, that it obtained but little 
credit, and ſoon gave way to the Copernican ſyſtem. 

After this ſcheme had been propoſed for ſome time, it 
received a correction, by allowing the earth a motion 
about its axis to account for the diurnal phænomena of the 
heavens ; and ſo this came to be called the ſemi-{ ychonic 
ſyſtem, But this was till void of the truth, and encum- 
bered with ſuch hypotheſis, as the true mathematician and 
genuine philoſopher could never reliſh. 7 

TYLE, or TiLE, in building, a ſort of thin, factitious, 
laminated brick, uſed. on the roofs of houſes ; or, more 
properly, a kind of fat clayey earth, kneaded and moulded 
of a juſt thickneſs, dried and burnt in a kiln like a brick, 
and uſed in the covering and paving of houſes. See the 
article BRICK, 

Tyles are made, ſays Mr. Leybourn, of better earth 
than brick-earth, and ſomething nearer a-kin to the 
potter's carth, | 

According to 17 Edward IV. the earth for tyles ſhould 
be caſt up before the firſt of November, ſtirred and 
turned before the firſt of February, and not made into 
tyles before the firſt of March; and ſhould likewiſe 


be tried and ſevered from ſtones, marle and chalk. For 
the method of burning them, ſee the article BRICE. 

As to the method of applying tyles, ſome lay them dry 
as they come from the kiln, without mortar or any thing 


elſe; others lay them in a kind of mortar made of * 


i and horſe-dung. In ſome parts, as in Kent, they lay 

them in moſs. See the article Moxr AR. 

TyYLE, in aſſaying, a ſmall flat piece of dried earth, 
uſed to cover the veſſels in which metals are in fuſion. 

TYLER, one that covers or paves with tyles. Tylers 
and bricklayers were incorporated. 10 Eliz. under the 
name of maſter end wardens of the ſociety of freemen of 
the myſtery and art of tylers and bricklayers. 

TVLWIT H, in matters of heraldry and deſcent, is 
ſometimes uſed for a tribe or family branching. out of 
another, which the modern heralds more uſually call the 
ſecond or third houſe, | 

TYMPAN, or TymPeanum, in architecture, the 


area of a pediment, being that part which is in a level 


with the naked of the friere. Or it is the ſpace in- 
cluded between the three corniches of a triangular pedi- 
ment, or the two-corniches of a circular one, 


with an iron lattice to give light, and ſometimes it is en- 
riched with ſculpture in baſlo relievo. 

TYMPAN, among joiners, is alſo applied to the panels 
of the doors. | 

TYMPAN of an Arch, is a triangular ſpace or table in 
the corners or ſides of an arch, uſually hollowed, and 
enriched ſometimes with branches of Jaurel, olive-tree, 
or oak, or with 
as fame, &c. or fitting figures, as the cardinal virtues, 

TrYmMPAN, among printers, a double frame belonging 
to the preſs, covered with parchment, on which the 
blank ſheets are laid in order to be printed off. 

TYMPANUM, or Fyur Ax, in mechanics, a kind 
of wheel placed round an axis or cylindrical beam, on 
the top of which are two levers or fixed ſtaves, for the 
more eafy turning the axis, in order to raiſe a weight 
required. The tympanum is much the ſame with the 


peritrochium, but that the cylinder of the axis of the | 


peritrochium is much ſhorter, and leſs than the cy linder 
of the tympanum. . 

TyMPANUM of a Machine, is uſed for an hollow 
wheel, wherein one or more people, or other animals, 
walk to turn it; ſuch as that of ſome cranes, calenders, &c. 

TYMPANUM, in anatomy, the middle part of the ear, 
See the article EAR. 

TYMPANY, Tympanites, in medicine, a flatulent 
tumour or ſwelling of the abdomen or belly, very hard, 
equable and permanent, whereby the ſkin is ſtretched ſo 
tight, that when ſtruck it gives a ſound like that of a 
drum, Hoffman obſerves, that this diſeaſe has been 
generally accounted, both by the ancients and moderns, 
a ſpecies of dropſy, but very improperly, for though it 1s 
often productive of, , or complicated with an aſcites, yet 
it is in itſelf a perfectly diftin& diſeaſe, and accompanied 
with no extravaſation of water in the abdomen ; perſons 


who have died of it having been found, on opening the 


body, with the abdomen as dry as in a ſtate of health ; 
but the ſtomach nas been found, in ſome, greatly 
diſtended with flatulencies, and containing a viſcid hu- 
mour, though in no great quantity. The inteſtines are 
alſo uſually found nded, and, as it were, pellucid ; 
and, on being pricked, they collapſe, without the ap- 
pearance of any water. And, in ſome caſes, on opeging 
the abdomen, the whole ſwelling has ſubſided, on the ex- 
clufion of a groſs flatulence which had diſtended jt. The 
inteſtines have, in ſome ſubjects, been found diſtended to 
the bigneſs of a man's thigh, in ſome parts, and in 
others, lower down, ſo contorted and twiſted together, 
that there could be no paſſage either for the wind or the 
excrements. It is not uncommon alſo, on diſſection, to 
find great numbers of worms, of the common long kind, 
in the inteſtines. See the article DRors v. 

A tympany, without a dropſy, is moſt incident to 
women after labour, when the lochia have been ſuppreſſed 
by colds or otherwiſe, or diſcharged in too ſmall quan- 
tities; a bad regimen during the lying-in, and the 
omitting to ſwathe the belly properly down, has alſo often 
a bad effect this way. In caſes of this kind, women find 
ſoon afterwards the abdomen inflated, with a conſiderable 
uneaſineſs, a difliculty of breathing, coſtiveneſs, and an 
unaccountable anxiety, Theſe are the breeding ſymp- 
toms of the approaching tympany ; and the ſame often 
happens after unſkilful treatment in abortions, and aſter 
I 


hies, &c. ſometimes with flying figures, 


— 
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|] tenuated, and the patient dies. 


the leaving a part of the lochia behind, or the injuring 
the uterus in delivery, 

Children are alſo ſubject to tympanies, when violently 
afflicted with worms, and ſometimes after the meaſles 
and ſimall-pox ; and if due care is not taken of theſe caſes, 
at their beginning, the ſuperior parts, ſoon become ex- 

| Extreme voracity of 
children, alſo, and their eating great quantities of God, 
at a time when the ſtomach is weak, ſometimes brings on 
this diſorder. | 

The. tympany is. juſtly accounted. one of the maſt 


| dangerous kinds of diſeaſes, ſince the perſons afflicted with, 


it much oftener die than recover. When it is accom- 
panied with a dropſy, it is ſcarce ever cured; and a ſim- 
ple tympany in women and children, if neglected at firſt, 


| degenerates into a chronic diſorder, and hardly admits of 


{ ! Acute. Some, indeed, have gone ſo far as to ſay, they 
Sometimes the tympan is cut out, and the part filled. 


never. knew a patient, afflicted with a tympany, recover; 
but this ſeems too raſh a judgment. That dittention of 


| the abdomen, which is. properly called: a flatulent colic, 


is by. ſome, accounted a ſpecies of aber: but this is 
not naturally dangerous, and is eaſily cuted, except when 
it is attended with ſpaſms of the viſcera; in which caſe 


| the medicines. given to reſtore the due tone of the inteſtines, 


are by no means proper iu regard to the ſpaſms, 
In, curing flatulencies of the ſtomach and inteſtines, the 
phyſician's principal intention is to promote a diſcharge of 


| the vapaurs by the anus, and to attenuate and gently 
| carry off, by ſtool, the tough and viſcid matter which 


contributes to the generation of the flatulencies. For this 
purpoſe, firſk derivative, diſcutient, and eyacuating 
elyſters are to be uſed, ſuch as thoſe prepared of hyflop, 
clary, flowers of common and Roman chamomile, tops 
of yarrow, juniper- berries, and the larger carminative 
leeds, with veal broth, adding a ſufkcient quantity of Cal 
gemmz, ſal ammoniac, or Epſom (alt, and the oil of 
chamomile, But it is to be obſerved, that one or two 
olyſters ate nut ſuſhcient for removing the diſotder, but 


they are frequently to be repeated. With theſe are to be 


interpoſed laxatives, poſſeſſed of a carminative, and, at 
the ſame time, ſomewhat of an anodyne quality. Or, if 
the patient is ſtrong, and the inflation a real tympanites, 
two parts of the extractum panchymagogum crolli, with 
one part of the pilulæ wildeganſi, or of the pilulæ 
ſtarckii, or pilulz de flyrace, in ſome ſpirituous car- 
minative water, is to be exhibited. 

After theſe, are to be uſed medicines poſſeſſed of a mo- 
derate balſamic principle, and a volatile, oleous, and 
aromatic ſalt, com, only called carminatives ; but the 
operation of theſe medicines is not to be ſo explained, as 
if, by their ſubtile volatile ſalt, they attenuate the matter 
of the flatulencies, and render it thinner ; but rather, be- 
cauſe, by invigorating the tone and ſyſtole of the inteſti- 
nal coats, they hinder the ſtaynation of the flatulencies, 
move them from their ſeat, and render them more capable 
of being eaſily eliminated, or prevent the generation of 
new flatulencies ; for, as the deſtroyed periſtaltic motion 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines is the principal cauſe of 
flatulencies, ſo all medicines which have a remarkable 
virtue jn ſtrengthening theſe parts, are moſt proper for 
the rgmoval of this diſorder. 

The beſt and molt approved of this kind, are powders 
prepared 6f the roots of wake-robin, zedoary, and white 
burnet; the digeſtive ſalt of ſylvius, or vitriolated tartar ; 
cumin ſeeds, the tops of the leſſer centaury, and dried 
orange-peel, each a drachm, and fix drops of the genuine 
oil of chamomile, or of the oil of cedar, or of the oil of 
orange-pcel ; to which, if there is a ſuſpicion of an aſcid 
lodged in the primz viz, we may commodiouſly add crats 
eyes. 

"To this claſs of medicines may be refe r-d the following 
liquid form: Take of the carminative water of Dorn- 
crellius, of the waters of common chamomile and zedoary 


prepared with wine, each one ounce ; of the ſpiritus nitri 


dulcis, of the pure oil of carraway, eight drops mixed with 
two drachms of ſugar, 

Nor are external remedies, ſuch as liniments, applied 
by way of ointment to the whole epigaſtric region, to be 
neglected, Ihe principal ingredients of theſe liniments, 
ought to be boiled with oils of chamomile and rue, oil of 
nutmeg and Peruvian balſam, with which may be mixed 

| the 
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the oils of juniper, carraway, aniſe, or cumin. But 
preferable to all others, the liquid balſam of life may be 
uſed; which, when mixed with three parts of Hungary 
water, and applied by way of ointment to the abdomen, or 
laid on with a warm linen cloth, is found of great efficacy. 

TYPE, Typus, a copy, image, or reſemblance of ſome 
mode], 

This word is much uſed, among divines, to ſignify a ſym- 
bol, ſign, or figure of ſomething to come ; in which ſenſe 
it is * uſed with relation to antitype, which is 


the thing itſelf, whereof the other is a type or figure. See | 


the article ANTITYPE. 

TyPE of Conſtans, a formulary or model of faith, pub- 
liſhed by the emperor Conſtans, who being a favourer of 
the Monothelites, and exaſperated at the little ſucceſs 
which the ectheſis of his uncle, Heraclius, had met with, 
publiſhed a new formulary in the manner of an edi, in 
648, forbidding all perſons to make uſe of the expreſſions 
4% one” or “two wills in Jeſus Chriſt.” 

Martin I. condemned the type in the Lutheran coun- 
cil, anne 649, and the ſynod made a canon expreſſl 
againſt this heretical model; at which the emperor was ſo 
enraged, that he forced the pope into baniſhment. 

Tyr, among letter-founders and printers, the ſame 
with letter, See the article LETTER. 

TyPE is alſo uſed to denote the order obſerved in the 
intenſion and remiſſion of fevers, pulſes, &c. 

TYPHA, in botany, a genus producing male and fe- 
male flowers on the ſame plant, neither having any corolla; 
the male flowers are collected into a cylindric amentum, 
each conſiſting of a triphillous ſetaceous calyx, with three 
capillary filaments, terminated with oblong pendulous an- 
there ; the female flowers are numerous and collected in 
an amentum, the cup is formed of downy hairs, and the 
fruit, which is in a cylinder, and numerous, contains 
ovate ſeeds crowned with down. 

TYPHODES, in medicine, a kind of ardent or burn- 
ing fever, uſually attending on eryſipelaſes of any of the 
VIICETA, 


— 
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Of this diſorder, according to Hippocrates, there 


. * . * ar 
five ſpecies, The firſt is a legitimate continya] four, 
* 


which impairs the ſtrength, is accompanied with à U.. 
of the belly, and a preternatural heat of the eyes, e 
the patient from looking ſteadily on any object whatſoever 
and renders him unable, in conſequence of the violent 
pain, to ſpeak. ; 

The ſecond ſpecies begins with a tertian or quartan 
fever. The patient diſcharges a great quantity of ſaliva 
and worms from his mouth; his eyes are painful ; his 
feet, and ſometimes his whole body, are ſeized with ſoft 
3 4 his — now and then painful, his bell 
rumbles, his eyes are fierce, he ſpits a great deal ; 
ſaliva ſticks to his throat. , Er 

The third ſpecies is known by intenſe pain in the joints 
and ſometimes over all the body; the blood, contam;. 
— by the bile, becomes hot, and ſtagnates in the 

imbs. 

The fourth ſpecies is known by a violent tenſion, eleva- 
tion, and heat of the abdomen, ſucceeded by a diarrhœa, 
which ſometimes ends in a dropſy. 

The fifth ſpecies is not — the firſt. See the ar- 
ticle F EVER. 

TVYPHOMANIA, in medicine, a diſorder of the brain, 
wherein the patient not being able to ſleep, though great] 
inclined thereto, lies with his eyes ſhut, talks abſurdly 
and flings himſelf this way and that. 

The typhomania is a kind of combination of a frenzy 
with a lethargy, and is much the ſame with a coma vigil, 
See the article Coma. 

TYPOGRAPHY, the art of printing. See the ar- 
ticle PRINTING. 

TYRANT, Tyrannus, among the ancients, denoted 
ſimply a king or monarch, ' But the ill uſe ſeveral perſons 
inveſted with that ſacred character made of it, has altered 
the import of the word, and tyrant now carries with it the 
idea of an unjuſt and cruel prince. 

TYROSIS, a diſorder of the ſtomach, proceeding 
from milk coagulated therein, 


VAC 


The twentieth letter, and fifth vowel of our 
alphabet, is formed in the voice by a round 
7 configuration of the lips, and a greater extruſion 
of the under one than in forming the — o, and the 
tongue is alſo more cannulated. The ſound is ſhort in 
curſt, muſt, tun, tub; but is lengthened by a final e, as 
in tune, tube, &c. In fome words it is rather acute than 
long; as in brute, flute, Jute, &c. It is moſtly long in 
lyſyllables z as in union, curious, &c. but in ſome 
words it is obſcure, as in nature, venture, &c. This 
letter, in the form V, is properly a conſonant, and as 
ſuch is placed before all the vowels; as in vacant, venal, 
vibrate, xc. Though the letter v and u had always two 
ſounds, they had only the form v till the beginning of the 
fourth century, when the other form was introduced, the 
inconvenience of expreſſing two different ſounds by the 
ſame letter having been obſerved long before. 
In numerals v ftands for five; and with a daſh added at 


top, thus, v, it ſignifies five thouſand, 

In abbreviations among the Romans, V. A. ſtood for 
Veterani aſſignati; V. B. viri bono; V. B. A. viri boni 
arbitratu; V. B. F. vir bonæ fidei; V. C. vir conſularis; 
v. C. C. F. vale, conjux chariflime, feliciter ; V. D. D. 
voto dedicatur; V. G. verbi gratia; Vir. Ve. virgo 
veſtalis; VL. videlicet; V. N. quantum nonarum. 

VACATION, in law, is the whole time betwixt the 
end of one term and the beginning of another. 

VACCINIUM, the whortle-berry buſh, in botany, a 
genus of plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and cam- 
panulated, and the edge divided into four revolute 
ſegments ; the ſtamina conſiſts of eight filaments, topped 
with horned antherz, with two awns on their back, 
which ſpread aſunder; the fruit is an umbilicated globoſe 
berry, having four cells, which contain a few ſmall 
ſeeds. i 
This genus comprehends the vitis idæa and oxycocous 
of Tournefort. 5 ö 

VACUUM, or VAcurrv, in philoſophy, denotes a 
ſpace, empty or devoid of all matter or body, 

It has been the opinion of ſome philoſophers, particu- 
larly the Carteſians, that nature admits not a vacuum, 
but that the univerſe is entirely full of matter : in con- 
ſequence of which opinion they were obliged to aſſert, 
that if every thing contained in a veſſel could be taken 
out, or a the ſides of the veſſel, however ſtrong, 
would come together ; but this is contrary to experience, 
for the greateſt part of the air may be drawn out of a 
veſſel by means of the air-pump, notwithſtanding which 
it will remain whole, if its ſides are ſtrong enough to ſup- 
port the weight of the incumbent atmoſphere. 

Should it be objected here, that it is impoſſible to 
extract all the air out of a veſſel, and that there will not 
be a vacuum on that account; the anſwer is, that ſince a 
very great part of the air that was in the veſſel may be 
drawn out, as appears by the more quick deſcent of light 

Vol. II. Ne 96. 
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bodies in a receiver when exhauſted of its air, there muſt 
be ſome vacuities between the parts of the remaining air; 
which is ſufficient to conſtitute a vacuum. Indeed, to 
this it may be objected by a Carteſian, that thoſe vacuities 
are filled with materia ſubtilis, that paſſes freely through 
the ſides of the veſſel, and gives no reſiſtance to the 
falling bodies: but, as the exiſtence of this materia 
ſubtihs can never be proved, we are not obliged to allow 
the objection, eſpecially ſince Sir Iſaac Newton has 
found, that all matter affords a reſiſtance nearly in pro- 
portion to its denſity. 

There are many other arguments to prove this, 
particularly the motions of the comets eng the 
heavenly regions, without any ſenſible reſiſtance; the 
different weight of bodies of the ſame bulk, &c. 

All the parts of ſpaces, ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, are not 
equally full : for if they were, the ſpecific gravity of the 
fluid which would fill the region of the air, could not, by 


reaſon of the exceeding great denſity of its matter, give 


way to the ſpecific gravity of quickſilver, gold, or any 
body, how denſe ſoever: whence neither . nor any 
other body, could deſcend in the air; for no body can 
deſcend in a fluid, unleſs it be ſpecifically heavier than 
it. But, if a quantity of matter may, by rarefaction, be 
diminiſhed in a given ſpace, why may it not diminiſh in 
infinitum? And if all the ſolid particles of bodies are of 
the ſame denficy, and cannot be rarified, without living 
pores, there muſt be a vacuum. 

VACUUM BorLEANnUmM, is ſometimes, though im- 
properly, uſed to expreſs the approach to a real vacuum, 
by means of an air-pump. 

VADE-MECUM, or VrNI-uECUM, a Latin phraſe, 
uſed, in Engliſh, to expreſs a thing that is very hand 
and familiar, and which one uſually carries about wit 
them ; chiefly applied to ſome favourite book. 

VADIMONIUM, in the civil-law, a promiſe or 
bond, given for appearance before the judge upon a day 
appointed. 

: AGABOND, or VAacRaxT, in law. See the 
article VAGRANTS. 

VAGINA, properly ſignifies a ſheath, or fcabbard : 
and the term vagina is uſed, in architecture, for the part 
of a terminus, becauſe reſembling a ſheath, out of which 
the ſtatue ſeems to iſſue, 

VAGINA, in anatomy, a large canal, formed of a 
robuſt and ſtrong membrane, and reaching from the 
external orifice, or os pudendi, in women, to the 
uterus. 

VAGRANTS, in law, are deſcribed to be perſons 
pretending to be patent-gatherers, or collectors for priſons, 
and wander about for that end; among which are 
included all fencers, bear-wards, common players of 
interludes, minſtrels, juglers; all perſons — to 
be gypſies, or wandering in the habits of ſuch, or pre- 
tending ſkill in phyſiognomy, 18 or the like, or 
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to tell fortunes; all ſuch as uſe any ſubtle craft, unlawful 
games or plays; or, being able in body, run away, 
leaving their wives or children to the pariſh ; all perſons 
who cannot otherwiſe maintain themſelves, that loiter 
about and refuſe to work for the uſual wages; and al] 
other perſons wandering, abroad and begging, &c. 

It is enacted, that where any ſuch vagrants ſhall be 
found in a pariſh, the conſtable, or other officer, is 
immediately to apprehend them, and carry them before 
{ome juſtice of the peace, who ſhall examine the perſons 
on oath, as to their condition, and places of abode ; and 
thereupon order them to be ſent by paſs to the place of 
their laſt legal ſettlement ; or if that cannot be known, 
to the place of their birth. The juſtice is to give the 
conſtable a certificate aſcertaining how, and in what 
manner, they ſhall be conveyed, &c. 

And juſtices of the peace, in their ſeſſions, have power 
to appoint rates for paſſing of vagrants, at ſo much 
per mile, 

VAGUM, or PAR Vacum, in anatomy, the 
eighth pair of the nerves ariſing from the medulla 
oblongata. 

VAIR, in heraldry, a kind of fur, conſiſting of 
divers little pieces, argent and azure, teſembling a Dutch 
U, or a bell-glaſs. 

Vairs have their point azure oppofite their point 
argent, . the baſe argent to the baſe azure, 

Vain „VAIRE, VERkY, or VARRY, in heraldry, 
expteſſes a coat, or the bearings of a coat, when charged 
or cheqdered with vairs ; and hence, vairy-cuppy, or 
vairy-taſfy, is a bearing compoſed of pieces repreſenting 
the tops of crutches, © 

 VALENTINIANS, in church hiftory, a ſe& of 
Chriſtian heretics, who ſprung up in the ſecond century, 
and were fo called from their leader Valentinus. 

The Valentinians were only a branch of the Gnoſtics, 
who realized or perfonified the platonic ideas, concerning 
the Deity, whom they called Pleroma, or Plenitude, 
Their ſyſtem. was this: the firſt principle is Bythos, i. e. 
depth, which remained many ages unknown, having with 
it Ennoe, or thought, and Sige, or filence ; from theſe 
ſprung the Nous, or intelligence, which is the only fon, 
equal bh and alone capable of comprehending the Bythos; 
the fiſter of Nous they called Alatheia, or truth: and 
theſe corfſtitated the firl quaternity of æons, which were 
the ſource” and original of all the reſt: for Nous and 
Alatheia produced the World and Life; and from theſe 
two proceeded Man and the Church. But beſides theſe 
eight principal æons, there were twenty-two more, the 
Ja of which, called Sophia, being defirous to arrive at 
the knowledge of Bythos, gave herſelf a great deal of 
uneaſineſs, which created in her Anger and Fear, 
of which was born Matter, But the Heros, or bounder, 
ſtoped her, preſerved her in the Pleroma, and reftored her 
to her perfection. Sophia then produced the Chriſt and 
the Holy Spirit, which brought the æons to their laſt 
perfection, and made eyery one of them contribute their 
utmoſt to form the Saviour, Her Enthymeſe, or 
thought, dwelling near the Pleroma, perfe&ed dy the 
Chris, produced every thing that is in the world, by its 
divers paſſions. The Chriſt ſent into it the Saviour, 
accompanied by angels, who delivered it from its paſſions, 
without annihilating it: from thence was formed corpo- 
real matter. And in this manner did they romance, con- 
cerning God, nature and the myſteries of the Chriſtian 


rev gra. | 
ALERIAN, P/aleriana, in botany, a genus of plants, 


whoſe flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal in form of a tube, 
prominent in its inferior part, and containing a honey 
juice; the ſtamina are three erect ſubulated Kilaments, 
topped with roundiſh anthere ; the fruit is a deciduous 
coronated ' capſule, containing an oblong ſeed. Theſe 
characters are general, but there are conſiderable variati- 
ons among the different ſpecies, 

The common garden valerian has a wrinkled root, 
which grows near the ſurface of the ground, and is 
furniſhed with fibres which crofs each other; the ſtalks 
riſe three feet high, and are flender, round, ſmooth, 
hollow, branched, and furniſhed with leaves placed 
oppoſite to each other in pairs; ſome are ſmooth and 


entire, while others are cut deeply on each ſide; they 
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are ſmooth, and of a pale green colour; the flo 

in umbels on the tops of & {talks . REN 

of a purpliſh white, with a ſweet ſmell not unlike this 

jeſmine: it is cultivated in gardens, and propagated by 

parting the roots either in ſpring or autumn, 0 
The wild valerian is the ſort per for medicinal 


purpoſes; it grows on dry chalky land and ſhady place, 
in divers parts of England, and flowers in May or * gg 
the root is bitter, ſtyptic, and has a diſagreeable aroma; . 
ſmell. This root taken up at a proper ſeaſon, and 3 
fully dried, Is one of the beſt nervous ſimples of the how 
The late Dr. James Douglas took great pains to intio. 
duce it into general uſe, and ſucceeded ve happily in Fa 
attempt. It is given in powder from fre grains to 3 
feruple for a doſe, and alſo in tinctures and infuſion, I. 
is found of the greateſt ſervice in all diſorders of the 
nerves, and will go farther in curing an epilepſy, than 
perhaps, any other ſingle medicine in uſe, many very 
deplorable caſes of this kind having been cured finsly b. 
it: It is alſo recommended againſt intermittent fevers 
but it is leſs known, at preſent, in that intention. The 
College of Phyſicians have thought ſo well of this root 
as to order two tinctures of it to be kept in the ſhops, 
the one under the name of the ſimple, the other under 
that of the volatile tincture of valerian. 

VALET, in the manege, a ſtick armed at one end with 
: _—_— point of iron, to prick and aid a lcaping 

orte, 

VALETUDINARY, Valetudinarius, among medical 
writers, denotes a perſon of a weak and ſickly conſtitution, 
and frequently out of order. 

VALID, in law, an appellation given to acts, deeds, 
tranſactions, &c. which are cloathed with all the 
formalities requifite to their being put into execution, 
and to their heing admitted in a court of juſtice, Sce 
AcT, Drop, &c. 

VALUE, Valor, in commerce, denotes the price or 
worth of any thing: hence the intrinſie value denotes the 
real and effective worth of a thing, and is uſed chiefly 
with regard to moriey, the popular value whereof may be 
raĩſed and lowered at the pleaſure of the prince; but its 
real or intrinſic value, depending wholly on its weight 
and finenefs, is not at all affected by the ſtamp or im- 
preſſion thereon. | 

VALVE, Fakoula, in hydraulics, pneumatics, &c, 
is a kind of lid, or cover, of a tube or veftel, fo contrived 
as to open one way; but which, the more forcibly it is 
preſſed the other way, the cloſer it ſhuts the aperture; 
ſo that it either admits the entrance of a fluid into the 
tube or veſſel, and prevents its return; or admits 
its efcape, and prevents its re-entrance, See Pune, 

VALVE, in anatomy, a thin membrane applied on 
ſeveral cavities and veſſels of the body, to afford a paſſage 
to certain humours going one way, and prevent their 
reflux towards the place from whence they came. 

The veins and lymphatics are furniſhed with valves, 
which open towards the heart, but keep cloſe towards the 
extremities of thoſe veſſels; that is, they let the blood 
and lymph paſs towards the heart, but prevent their 
returning towards the extreme parts from whence they 
came. 

VANILLA, in botany, a genus of plants, with a 
frailing ſtem, which, like ivy, faſtens itſelf to whatever 
tree grows near it, by ſmall fibres or roots produced at 
every joint, which faſten to the bark of the tree, and by 
which the plants are often nouriſhed, when they are cut 
or broke off above the root. The leaves are like thoſe of 
laure}, but not quite fo thick; they are produced by pairs 
alternately at every joint, and are of a lively green colour 
on the upper ſide, but paler underneath : the flowers are 
of a greeniſh yellow colour, mixed with white : the ſeeds 
are black and ſhining, and of a ſub-acrid, fat, aromatic 
taſte, with a ſmell like the balſam of Peru. ; 

It is brought from Peru and Mexico, and grows in 
great plenty in the Bay of Campeachy : the fruit are only 
uſed in England as an ingredient in chocolate, to which 
it gives a pleaſant flavour, to fome palates, but to others it 
is diſagreeable. The Spaniſh phyficians in America, uſe 
it in medicine, and eſteem it grateful to the ſtomach and 
brain, for expelling wind, to provoke urine, to reſiſt 
poiſon, and cure the bite of venomous animals. 


VAPOUR, 


V AR 


VAPOUR, Vapor, in philoſophy, the moiſt and moſt 
volatile particles of bodies, ſeparated by heat, and raiſed 
into the atmoſphere, 

T hat vapours are raifed from the ſurface of water, and 
moiſt bodies, by the action of the ſun's heat, is agreed 
on by all: but the manner in which this is done, 
continues ſtill a controverted point among philoſo- 

hers. 

f The moſt generally received opinion, however, is, that 
by the action of the ſun on the ſurface of the water, the 
aqueous particles become formed into bubbles, filled with 
a flatus, or warm air, which renders them ſpecifically 
lighter than common air, and makes them riſe therein, 
till they meet with ſuch as is of the ſame ſpecific gravity 
with themſelves. 

VARIABLE, in geometry, and analytics, is a term 
applied, by mathematicians, to ſuch quantities as either 
increaſe or diminiſh, according as ſome other quantity 
cither increaſes or diminiſhes. 

VARIANCE, Variantia, in law, an alteration or 
change of condition in a perſon or thing, after ſome 
former concern or tranſaction therewith, 

VARIANCE, is alſo ufed for an alteration of ſomething 
formerly laid in a plea; or where the declaration in a 
cauſe differs from the writ, or from the deed upon which 
it is grounded, 

VARIATION, in geography, navigation, &c. a 
term applied to the deviation of the magnetic needle, 
or compaſs, from the true north point of the horizon. 

The knowledge of the variation of the compaſs is of 
great uſe in navigation. 

V ARIATION of the Moon, in aſtronomy, is the third 
inequality obſerved in that planet's motion, See the 
article Moo. 

VARIEGATION, among botaniſts and floriſts, the 
act of ſtreaking or diverſifying the leaves, &c. of plants 
and flowers with ſeveral aloe 

Variegation is either natural or artificial, Of natural 
variegation there are four kinds; the firſt ſhewing itſelf 
in yellow ſpots here and there, in the leaves of plants 
called, by gardeners, the yellow bloach. 

The "A. ry called the white bloach, marks the leaves 
with a greater number of white ſpots, or ſtripes; the 
whiteſt lying next the ſurface of the leaves, uſually ac- 
companied with other marks of a greeniſh white, that lie 
deeper in the body of the leaves. 

The third, ws molt beautiful, is where the leaves are 
edged with white, being owing to ſome diſorder or in- 
fedtion in the juices, which ſtains the natural complexion 
or verdure of the plant. 

The fourth kind is that called the yellow edge. 

Artificial V ARIEGATION, is performed by inarching or 
inoculating a ftriped or variegated plant into a plain one 
of the ſame ſort, as a variegated common jeſſamin into a 
plain, common, Spaniſh, Brazil, or Indian jeſſamin. 

VARIOLAE, or VARIOII, a contagious diſeaſe, 
popularly called the ſmall-pox. See SMALL-Pox. 

VARIORUM, in matters of literature, a term or 
phraſe of abbreviation, uſed for an edition of a claflic 
author, printed in Holland, with the notes of divers 
authors thereupon. The Variorums for the moſt part 
are the moſt. valued editions. 

VARNISH, or VERNISH, Fernix, a thick, viſcid, 
ſhining liquor, uſed by painters, gilders, &c. to give a 
ploſs and luſtre to their works, and defend them from the 
weather, duſt, &c. There are ſeveral kinds of varniſhes 
in uſe, as the ſiccative or drying varnifh, made of oil of 
aſpin, turpentine, and ſandarach melted together, 

White varniſh, called alfo Venetian varniſh, made of 
oi! of turpentine, fine turpentine, and maſtic. 

Spirit of wine varniſh, made of ſandarach, white amber, 
gum elemi and maſtic; ſerving to gild leather, picture- 
trames, &c, withal. 

Gilt varniſh, made of linſeed oil, ſandarach, aloes, 
gamboage, and litherge of gold. 

China varniſh, made of gum lacca, colophony, maſtic, 
and ſpirit of wine. | 

Common varniſh, which is only common turpentine, 
loved in oi! of turpentine, 

Varxrs1 alſo fignifies a ſort of ſhining coat, where- 
With potters-warc, Delft-ware, China-ware, &c. are 
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covered, which gives them a ſmoothneſs and luſtre, 
Melted lead is generally uſed for the firſt, and ſmalt for 
the ſecond, x 

VARNISs RH, among medaliſts, fignifies the colours an- 
tique medals have acquired in the earth. 

VAS, a veſlel, either for mechanical, chemical, cu- 
linary, or any other uſes. In anatomy, all the parts 
which convey a fluid arc called vellels, as the veins, 
arteries, and lymphatics. 

VASCULAR, Paſerlaris, in anatomy, is applied to 
any thing conſiſting of divers veſlels, veins, arteries, &c. 

ASCULI FEROUS Plants, among the botaniſts, 
ſuch as have a peculiar veſſel or caſe to contain the ſeed 
which is ſometimes divided into cells, 

VASES, in architecture, are ornaments of ſculpture 
placed on ſocles or pedeſtals, repreſenting the veſſels of 
the ancients ; particularly thoſe uſed in ſacrifice, as the 
præſericulum, ſimpulum, incenſe-pots, flower-pots, &c, 
and occaſionally enriched with baſlo relievo's, 

VASE, is particularly uſed in architecture, to ſignify 
the body of the Corinthian and Compoſite capital ; called 
alſo the tambour or drum; and, ſometimes, the campana 
or bell. Fo 

Vast, is alſo ſometimes uſed, among floriſts, for that 
thev otherwile call the calyx. 

Goldſmiths, braſiers, &c. alſo uſe vaſe for the middle of 
a church candleſtick; which is uſually of a roundiſh 
figure, bordering ſomewhat on that of a vaſe, 

VASSAL, Ya/a'lus, in our ancient cuſtoms, a per- 
ſon who vowed fidelity and homage to a lord, on account 
of ſome land, &c. which he had of him in fee. 

VASSALAGE, the ſtate of a vaſlal, or a ſervitude and 
dependency on a ſuperior lord. 

VASTO, in law, a writ that lies againſt the tenent 
for life or years, for making waſte. 

VASTUS, in anatomy, a name common to two 
muſcles of the leg, diſtinguiſhed into internal and external, 
thus called from their largeneſs; both of them ſerving to 
extend the leg. 

VAT, or N. a kind of veſſel, uſed to hold wine, 
ale, beer, cyder, or any other liquor, in the time of its 
preparation, 

VAULT, Fornix, in architeQture, a piece of maſonry- 
arch, ſo contrived that the ſtones which form it ſuſtain 
each other by their diſpoſition, 

Vaults are, on many occaſions, to be preferred to 
foſſils or flat cielings, as they give a greater height and 
elevation, and are belides more firm and durable. 

Salmaſius obſerves, that the ancients had only three 
kinds of Vaults. U he firſt was the fornix, made cradle- 
wiſe; the ſecond a teſtudo, i. e. tortoiſe-wiſe, which the 
rrench call cul de four, or oven-wiſe; and the third 
cencha, or trumpet-wile, 

But the moderns have ſubdivided theſe three ſorts into 
many more, to which they have given different names, 
according to their figures and uſes; ſome of them are cir- 
cular and others elliptical, 

Again, the ſweeps of ſome are larger, others leſs por- 
tions of a ſphere, All ſuch as are above hemiſpheres 
are called high or ſurmounted vaults; and all that are 
leſs than hemiſpheres, are called low or ſurbaſed vaults, 
or teſtudines. 

In ſome vaults the height is greater than the diameter; 
in others, it is leſs: others again are quite flat, and only 
made with haunſes; others like ovens, or in the form of 
a cul de four, &. and others growing wider, as they 
lengthen, like a trumpet. 

There are alſo Gothic vaults, with ogives, &c. 

Of vaults, ſome again are ſingle, others double, croſs, 
diogonal, horizontal, aſcending, deſcending, angular, 
oblique, pendent, &c. 

Maſter V AULTs, are thoſe that cover the principal 
parts of buildings, in contradiſtinction to the upper or 
ſubordinate vaults, which only cover ſome little part, as 
paſlage, or gate, &c. 

Double V AuLT, is one that is built over another, to 
make the outer decoration range with the inner, or, to 
make the beauty and decoration of the inſide conſiſtent 
wity that of the outſide, leaves a ſpace between the con- 
cavity of the one and the concavity of the other, In- 
ſtances of which we have in the dome of St, Peter's at 

| | Rome, 


Rome, St. Paul's in London, and in that of the in- 
valids at Paris, 

VauLTs with Compartments, are ſuch whoſe ſweep, or 
inner face, is enriched with pannels of ſculpture, ſepa- 
rated by plat-bands. "Theſe compartments, which are 
of different figures, according to the vaults, and _— 
gilt on a white ground, are made with ſtone or bric 
walls, as in the church of St. Peter at Rome, or with 
plaiſter on timber vaults. 

Key of a V AULT, is a ſtone or brick, in the middle of 
the vault, in form of a truncated cone, ſerving to bind 
or faſten all the reſt, 

Reins, or Fillings up of a VAULT, are the fides which 
ſuſtain it. 

Pendentive of a V AULE, is the part ſuſpended between 
the arches or ogives. 

427% of a VAULT, is the ſtone whereon the firſt 
vouſſoir, or arch-ſtone of the vault, is laid. 

UBIQUITY, omnipreſence; an attribute of the 
Godhead. whereby he is always intimately preſent to all 
things; gives the eſſe to all things; knows, preſerves, 
and does all in all things. 

UDDER, Uber, in comparative anatomy, that part 
in brutes wherein the milk is prepared, anſwering to the 
mammz or breaſts of the human kind. 

VECTIS, in mechanics, one of the powers more 
uſually called lever. See the article Lever. 

VECTOR, in aſtronomy, a line ſuppoſed to be drawn 
from any planet moving round a center on the focus of 
an ellipſis, to that center or focus. 

This, by ſome writers of the new aſtronomy, is called 
vector, or radius vector, becauſe it is that line by which 
the planet ſeems to be carried round its center, and with 
which it deſcribes areas proportional to the times, 

VEDETTE, in the military art, a ſentinel on horſe- 
back detached from the main body of the army, to diſcover 
and give notice of the enemies deſigns. 

VEER, a ſea term variouſly uſed, Veering out a 
rope, denotes the letting it out by hand, or letting it run 
out of itſelf, It is not ufed for letting out any running 
hs except the ſheets. . 

EER is alſo uſed in reference to the wind, for, when 
it changes often, they ſay, it veers about. 

VEGETABLE, /egetabil, in phyſiology, a term ap- 
plied to all plants, conſidered as capable of growth; i. e. 
all natural bodies which have parts organically formed 
for generation and accretion, but not ſenſation. 

he vaſcular ſtructure of vegetables is rendered very 
—_— by an experiment of 
off ſome pretty big branches of birch, and making a ſort 
of baſon, or reſervoir, on the end thereof with ſoft wax ; 
upon filling this with water and holding the branch up- 
right, the water, in a few minutes, fark into the veſſels 
of the wood, and running quite through the length, 
dropped out confiderably faſt; continuing ſo to do as 
long as the water was poured on. The ſame ſucceeds in 
a ſycamore, walnut-tree, &c, though the flux here is 
not ſo copious. 

VEGETATION, the act whereby plants and other 
living bodies receive nouriſhment and grow. 

Plants, we learn from the microſcope, conſiſt of 
different parts, veſſels, &c. analogous to thoſe of the 
animals; and each kind of veſſel is ſuppoſed to be the 
vehicle of a different humour, or juice, ſecreted from the 
maſs of ſap, which is conſidered as the blood, or common 
ſund of them all. See the articles SAP and BLoop., 

VEGETATIVE, Pegetativus, a term applied to that 
principle or part in plants, by virtue whereof they re- 
ceive nouriſhment, and grow or vegetate. 

VEHICLE, Jebiculum, in its literal ſenſe, ſignifies 
ſomething that carries or bears a thing along. 

VEIN, in anatomy, a veſle] which conveys the blood 
from the artery back to the heart. 

The veins are only a continuation of the extreme 
capillary arteries, reflected back again towards the heart, 
and uniting their channels as they approach it, till at 
laſt they all ſorm three large veins ; the cava deſcendens, 
which brings the blood back from all the parts above the 
heart; the cava aſcendens, which brings the blood from 
all the parts below the heart ; and the porta, which car- 

ties the blood to the liver, 
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The coats of the veins are the ſame with thoſe of the 
arteries, only the muſcular coat is not as thin in all the 
veins, as it is in the capillary arteries ; the preſſure of 
the blood againſt the ſides of the veins being leſs than 
that againſt the ſides of the arteries. In the veins there 
is no pulſe, becauſe the blood is thrown into them with 
a continued ſtream, and becauſe it moves from a narrow 
channel to a wider. The capillary veins unite with one 
another, as has been ſaid of the capillary arteries, In all 
the veins which are perpendicular to the horizon, ex- 
cepting thoſe of the uterus and of the porta, there are 
ſmall membranes, or valves; ſometimes there is only 
one, ſometimes there are two, and ſometimes three placed 
together, like ſo many half thimbles ſtuck to the ſides of 
the veins, with their mouths towards the heart. In the 
motion of the blood towards the heart, they are preſſed 
cloſe to the ſides of the veins ; but, if the blood thould 
fall back, it muſt fill the valves, and, they beinꝑ diſtended, 
ſtop up the channel, ſo that no blood can repaſs them, 

Van is alſo uſed, in the (ſame ſenſe with ſtratum, for 
the various diſpoſitions and kinds of matter met with in 
digg ing into the bowels of the earth. 

VESOURS, Viſores, in law, are thoſe ſent by the 
court, to take a view of any place in queſtion for the 
better deciſion of the right. 

It is alſo uſed for thoſe who are ſent to view ſuch as 
eſſoign themſelves de malo lecti, whether in truth they 
be ſuch as that they cannot appear, or whether they 
counterfeit. 

VELAMENTUM Bomsycinum, a name which 
ſome anatomiſts give to the velvet membrane, or inner 
ſkin, of the — 

VELLICATION, among phyſicians, the act of 
twitching. The word is more particularly applied to a 
ſort of ſudden convulſions that happen to the fibres of the 
| muſcles, 

VELOCITY, ſwiftneſs, or that affection of motion 
whereby a moving body is diſpoſed to run over a certain 
ſpace in a certain ſpace of time. See MoT1ov, 

For the velocity of falling bodies; ſee the article Ac- 
CELERATED Motion. 

VELOM, a kind of parchment, finer, evener, and 
whiter than the common ſort. 

VELVET, a rich kind of ſtuff all filk, covered on 
the outſide with a cloſe, ſhort, fine, ſoft ſhag, the other 
fide being a very ſtrong, cloſe tiſſue, 

The nap or — called alſo the velveting of this ſtuff, 
is formed of part of the threads of the warp, which the 
workman puts on a long narrow-channeled ruler or 
needle, which he afterwards cuts, by drawing a ſharp 
ſteel tool along the channel of the needle to the ends of 
the warp. 

VENAL, or VRN Os, among anatomiſts, ſomething 
that bears a relation to a vein. ; 

VENAL, is alſo uſed for ſomething bought with 
money, or procured by bribes, : 

VENDEE, in law, the perſon to whom any thing 1s 
ſold, in contradiſtinction to vender, or the ſeller. 

VENEERING, VaNEtRinG, or FINEERING, a 
kind of marquetry, or inlaying ; whereby ſeveral thin 
ſlices or leaves of fine wood, of different ſorts, are applied 
and faſtened on aground of ſome common wood. There 
are two kinds of inlaying; the one, which is the moe 
ordinary, goes no farther than the work of compartments 
of different woods; the other requires a deal more art, 
and repreſents flowers, birds, and the like figures. 

The wood intended for veneering is firſt ſawed out 
into ſlices or leaves, about a line thick: in order to {aw 
them, the blocks, or planks, are placed upright in 2 
kind of ſawing preſs. ; 

The ſlices are afterwards cut into narrow flips, and 
faſhioned divers ways, according to the deſign propoſed. 
Then, the joints being carefully adjuſted, and the piece? 
brought down to their proper thickneſs with fever:: 
planes for the purpoſe, they are glued down on a ground 
or block of dry wood, with good ſtrong Engliſh glue. 

The pieces thus joined 81 glued, the work, if ſmall, 
is put in a preſs ; if akg it is laid on a bench, covered 
with a board, and preſſed down with poles or pieces of 
wood, One end thereof reaches to the ceiling of the 
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When the glue is quite dry, they take it out of the 
preſs and finiſh it; firſt with little planes, then with 
divers (ſcrapers, ſome whereof reſemble raſps, which take 
off the dents, &c. left by the planes, 

When ſufficiently ſcraped, the work is poliſhed with 
the ſkin of a fea dog, wax, a bruſh, and a poliſher of 
Mave-graſs ; which is the laſt operation. 

VENEREAL. ſomething relating to venery. 

VENEREAL Diſeaſe, lues venerea, the French diſeaſe, 
foul diſeaſe, French pox, &c. is a contagious diſeaſe, 
contracted by ſome impure humour generally received in 
coition; and diſcovering itſelf in ulcers and pains, about 
the genitals and other parts, 

As, in this terrible and obſtinate diſorder, the whole 
mals of blood and lymph, in confequence of the malig- 
nant taint, aſſumes a putrid, vapid, and viſcid crafts, 
highly unfriendly to nature, from which alone all the 
ſymptoms ariſe; fo, in order to remove this principal 
cauſe, no more proper intention can be purſued, than 
through all the emunctories to expel from the body, and 
its ſmalleſt veſſels and receſſes, the whole maſs of cor- 
rupted humours; for, by this means, the moſt violent 
ſymptoms, ſuch as obſtructions of the ſecretory and ex- 
cretory glands, together with inflammations, and exul- 
cerations of the bones, and all the ſolid parts ſpon- 
taneouſly ceaſe when their productive cauſe is removed, 
But, hitherto, there are only two methods known of 
expelling from the receſſes of the ſolid parts the whole 
maſs of peccant and tainted humours; the one by a 
liberal and long- protracted diſcharge of ſweat, and the 
other by a ſalivation, continued for a ſufficient time. 

VENERIS CEsTRUmM, the ſtimulus or incentive of 
venery, is an appellation given by ſome anatomiſts to 
the clitoris. 

VENVERIs CESTRUM is alſo uſed by others for the 
tranſport of love, or the utmoſt extacy of deſire, or 
enjoyment, in coition. : 

VENERY, is uſed for the act of copulation, or co- 
ition of the two ſexes. 

VENERY alſo denotes the act or exerciſe of hunting 
wild beaſts, which are alſo called beaſts of venery, and 
beaſts of the foreſt. See the article Game. 

VENESECTION, or PaxLEBoTonr, in ſurgery, 
See the article PHLEBOTOMY. 

VENETA Borvus, the Venetian bole, a fine red 
earth uſed in painting, and called in the colour-ſhops 
Venetian red. It is improperly denominated a bole, 
being a genuine ſpecies of red ochre. It is of a fine 
bright, and not very deep red, approaching, in ſome 
degree, to the colour of minium, or read-lead, and is 
moderately heavy, and of an even and ſmooth texture, 
yet very friable, and of a duſty ſurface: it adheres 
firmly to the tongue, is very ſmooth, and ſoft to the 
touch, eaſily crumbles to pieces between the fingers, and 
very much ftains the ſkin in handling. It has a ſlight 
aſtringent taſte, and makes no fermentation with acids. 
It is . in Carinthia, and ſent from Venice to all parts 
of the world, being an excellent colour, and very cheap; 
our colour men, however, find many ways of adulte- 
rating it. 

VENIAL, in the Romiſh theology, a term applied 
to flight fins, and ſuch as eaſily obtain pardon. In 
confeſſing to the prieſts, people are not obliged to accuſe 
themſelves of all their venial fins. The thing that 
gives the greateſt embarras to the Roman caſuiſts, is to 
diſtinguiſh between venial and mortal fins. The re- 
formed reject this diſtinction of venial and mortal fins, 
and maintain; that all fins, how grievous ſoever, are 
venial, and all fins, how ſlight ſoever, are mortal. And 
the reaſon they urge is, that all fins, though of their 
own nature mortal, yet become venial or pardonable, b 


virtue of our Saviour's paſſion, to all ſuch as fulfil the | 


conditions on which it is offered in the goſpel. 

VENT, VEenT-HOLE, or SPIRACLE, a little aper- 
ture left in the tubes or pipes of fountains, to facilitate 
the air's eſcape; or, on occaſion, to give them air, as 
in froſty weather, &c. for want of which they are apt 
to burſt. See the article Pipe. 

Vent is likewiſe applied to the covers of wind-fur- 
naces, whereby the air enters, which ſerves them for 


bellows, and which are ſtopped with regiſters or fluices, 
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according to the degrre of heat required, as in the fur- 
naces of glaſs-houſes, aſlayers, &c, 

VENTER, BELLY, in anatomy, a cavity in the body 
of an animal, containing viſcera, or other organs neceſ— 
ſary for the performance of divers functions. 

VENTER is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of a partition of the 
effects of a father or mother, among children born, or 
accruing from different marriages. | 

VENTER is allo uſed for the children whereof a wo- 
man is delivered at one pregnancy: thus, two twins are 
ſaid to be of the ſame venter, . 

VENTER, or BELLY of a Muſcle, is the fleſhy or belly 
part thereof, as contradiitinguithed from the two ten- 
dons, its extremes, one whercot is called the head, and 
the other the tail of the muſcle. See MusCLE, 

VexTER Draconis, dragon's belly, in aſtronomy, 
denotes the middle of a planet's orbit, or that part moſt 
remote from the nodes, i. e. from the dragon's head and 
tail; being the part which has the greateſt latitude, or is 
at the greateſt diſtance from the ecliptic, 

VENTIDUCTS, in building, are ſpiracles or ſub- 
terraneous places, where freſh cool wind being kept, 
they are made to communicate, by means of tubes, 
funnels, or vaults, with the chambers or other apart- 
ments of a houſe, to cool them in ſultry weather, 

VENTILATORS, inſtruments inveated by the 
learned Dr. Hales, for drawing the foul air out of any 
cloſe place, and ſupplying it with freſh, 

VENTRICLE, Ventriculus, q. d. little belly, in 
anatomy, a diminutive of venter, ſignifying a cavity 
ſmaller than what we expreſs by a venter, or, rather, a 
diviſion of a venter ; or ſome ſmaller cavity contained in 
a larger. 

VENTRICLE, Ventriculus, by way of eminence thus 
called, is the ſame with the ſtomach, 

VENTURINE, or ADVvENTURINE, is ſometimes 
uſed for the fineſt and flendereſt gold wire uſed by em- 
broiderers, 

VENUS, in aſtronomy, one of the inferior planets, 
revolving round the ſun in an orbit between that of 
Mercury and the earth. See the article PLANET. 

According to Mr. Caſſini, the greateſt diſtance of 
Venus from the earth is 38,415, the mean diſtance 
22,000, and the leaſt diſtance 5,585 ſemi-diameters of 
the earth, 

And the diameter of Venus is equal to 7 ſemi-diame- 
ters of the earth; therefore, the globe of Venus muſt be 
near 43 times greater than that of the earth, But, Dr. 
Gregory ſaith, that, to an eye placed in Venus, the ſun's 
diameter would appear once and a half as big again as it 
doth to us, and, therefore, his diſk will be more than 
double of what it appears to us: and the light and heat 
in this planet, and its gravity towards the ſun, will be 
in the ſame proportion in reſpect of ours. 

The length of the day in Venus is but 23 hours. 

The eye here will behold four planets above it, viz. 
our earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn ; and one below it, 
which is Mercury : and when our earth is in oppoſition 
to the ſun, it will appear then (in the night) to ſhine 
with a full orb, and be very bright. The moon will 
appear always to accompany the earth, and never to be 


ſeen from her above half a degree. Mercury will never 


appear to be above 38 degrees diſtant from the ſun, 

Kepler faith, the inclination of the orbit of Venus is 
3 deg. and 22 min. 

October 14, 1666, N. S. Caſſini obſerved ſeveral ſpots 
in the body of this planet, by whoſe motion he judged 
(though he was not certain) that ſhe moved either by a 
circulation, or a kind of libration round her axis, in 
about 23 hours. | 

A. D. 1672, and 1686, the ſame aſtronomer, with a 
teleſcope of 34 feet, believes he ſaw a ſatellite movin 
round this planet, and diſtant from it about three-fifths 
of Venus's diameter, It had the ſame phaſes with 
Venus, but was without any well defined form, and its 
diameter ſcarce exceeded one-fourth of that of Venus. 

Dr. Gregory thinks it more than probable, that this 
was a ſatellite; and ſuppoſes the reaſon why it is not 
uſually ſeen, to be the unfitneſs of its ſurface to reflect 
the rays of the ſun's light; as is the caſe of the ſpots in 
the moon, of which, if the whole diſk of the moon 
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were compoſed, he thinks that the planet could not be 
ſcen in Venus, | 

Herigone, Kepler, and Rhætenſis, or Schyrlæus de 
Rheitis, conjecture that Venus moves round her axis in 
about 14 hours; as Kircher and Schottus pretend to have 
diſcovered, by obſervation of certain ſpots in her, 

Vłxus, in chemiſtry, the ſame with copper. See 
the article COPPER. 

VERB, in grammar, a word ſerving to expreſs what 
we affirm of any ſubject or attribute to it; as the words, 
is, underſtands, hears, believes, &c. 

The verb is thus called of the Latin verbum, word, by 
way of eminence; as being the principal word of a 
ſentence, 

The common definition given by grammarians is, 
that a verb is a word which betokens being, doing, or 
ſuffering. 

To conceive the orizin and office of verbs, it may be 
obſerves, that the judgment we make of any thing, as 
when I ſay the earth is round, neceſſarily includes three 
terms; the firſt, called the ſubject, is the thing we 
affirm of, e. er. earth; the ſecond, called the attribute, 
is the thing aff med, e. gr. round; the third, is, con- 
nects theſe two terms together, and expreſſes the action 
of the mind affirming the attribute of the ſubje&t, The 
laſt is what we properly call the verb, 

Verbs are variouſly divided; with reſpect to the ſub- 
je, they are divided into active, paſſive, neuter, &c. 
with re ſpect to their infiexions, into regular and irregu- 
lar; perſonal and imperſonal ; auxiliary and ſubſtan- 
tive, &c, 

Vers Afive, is a verb which expreſſes an action that 
falls on another ſubject or object. 

Vers Paſſive, is that which expreſſes a paffion, or 
which receives the action of ſome agent, and which is 
conjugated in the modern tongues with the auxiliary 
verb, I am, je ſuis, je ſono, &c. 

Vers Nevuter, is that which fignifies an action that 
has no particular object whereon to fall, but which of 
itſelf takes up the whole idea of the action; as, I ſleep, 
thou yawneſt, he ſnores, we walk, you run, they ſtand, 

VRR Subſtantive, is that which expreſſes the being or 
ſubſtance which the mind forms of itſelf, or ſuppoſes in 
the object, whether it be there or not; as, I am, 
thou art. 

Auxiliary or helping VE RRS, are thoſe which ſerve in 
conjugating active and paſſive verbs; ſuch are, I am, 
I have, &c. 

Regular VtRBs, are thoſe which are conjugated after 
ſome one manner, rule, or analogy. 

Irreguſar or anomalous VERBS, are thoſe which have 
ſomething ſingular in the terminations or formations of 
their tenſes. 

VERBs Imperſonal, are thoſe which have only the 
third perſon ; as, it behoves, &c. 

There are alſo reduplicative verbs; as reſound, recall, 
&c. frequentative verbs, &c. 

VERBAL, ſomething that belongs to verbs, or even 
to words ſnoke with the mouth. 

A verbal contract is that merely made by word of 
mouth in oppcſition to that made in writing, 

VERBEKA TION, ſmiting, in phyſics, a term uſed 
to expreſs the cauſe of found, which ariſes from a ver- 
beration of the air when ſtruck in divers manners by the 
ſeveral parts of the ſonorous body firſꝭ put into a vibra- 
tory motion. 

VERDIGREASE, a kind of ruſt of copper of great 
uſe among painters for a green colour; alſo in phyſic. 

This preparation of copper is properly no other than 
that meal diſſolved by a mild acid into the form of an 
zrugo or ruſt. After preſſing the grapes for wine, the 
huſks, ſtones, and other reiuſe, are laid to be dried in the 
ſun ; they are then moiſtened with the ſtrongeſt wine 
that can be had, and laid together in veſſels till they 
begin to ferment; after nine or ten days the matter is 
preſſed, and worked into balls between the hands, and 
laid m an orderly manner over the bottom of an earthen 
veſſel, and as much wine is laid over them as will cover 
them half way up. The veflels are then covered with a 
looſe"lid, and ſet in a cellar where the balls are left in 
the wine about fifteen hours, a perſon turning them four 
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or five times in that ſpace, in order to make the wine 
ſoak perfectly through them; after this ſome wooden 
bars are placed acroſs the veſſel about half an inch above 
the ſurface of the wine, and the balls are laid out of the 
wine upon theſe; the veſſels are then ſhut up, and the 
whole left in this ſtate ten days or more. At the end of 
this time the balls emit a very penetrating ſcent, and are 
fit for diſſolving copper. They are now to be broke in 
pieces, and the outſide mixed with the internal part 
which is moiſter; they are then laid with thin plates of 
copper ſtratum ſuper — in the ſame veſſels upon the 
bars, and the whole is left ſor a week or fortnight, at 
the end of which time the plates are found covered with 
verdigreaſe, which is not taken off immediately, but 
they are wrapped up in cloths wetted with wine, and 
laid by a week or more, and then the ærugo or verdi- 
reaſe is taken off for uſe. | 

VERDERER, or VerpeRoR, à judicial officer of 
the king's foreſt, whoſe buſineſs is to look to the vert, 
and fee it well maintained. 

VERDICT, is the anſwer of the jury given to the 


court concerning the matter of fact, in any caſe civil or 


criminal, committed by the court to their trial and exa- 
mination, 


General VERDICT, is that which is brought into the 


court in like general terms as the general iflue, as, in an 
action of diſſeiſin, the defendant pleads no wrong, no 
diſleiſin. Then the iſſue is general, whether the fact be 
wrong or not, which being committed to the jury, they, 
upon conſideration of the evidence, come in and ſav, 
either ſor the plaintiff, that it is a wrong diſſeiſin; or, 
for the defendant, that it is no wrong difleifin. 

Special VERDICT, is when they ſay at large, that 
ſuch and ſuch a thing they found to be done by the de- 
tendant or tenant ; declaring the courſe of the fact, as 
in their opinion it is hes | and, as to the law upon 
the fact, proving the judgment of the court. 

This ſpecial verdict, if it contain an ample declara- 
tion of the cauſe from the beginning to the end, is called 
a verdict at large. 

VERDITER, or VERDETER, a factitious ſubſtance, 
prepared by caſting wine or water upon the new copper, 
juſt as it comes red-hot out of the furnace, and catching 
the ſteams which riſe from it upon copper- plates. 

VERDOY, in heraldry, is applied to a bordure of a 
coat of arms, charged with any kinds or parts of flowers, 
fruits, ſeeds, plants, &c. 

VERDURE, the quality of greenneſs. 

VERGE, is uſed for the compaſs or extent of the 
king's court, within which is bounded the juriſdiction 
of the lord ſteward of the king's houſhold, 

Court of VERGE, 1s a court or tribunal in manner of 
a king's-bench, which takes cognizance of all crimes 
and miſdemeanours committed within the verge or juriſ- 
diction of the king's court. 

VERGILLEA, a conſtellation whoſe appearance de- 
notes the approach of the ſpring. 

VERJUICE, a juice or *. drawn from ſour 
grapes, or apples, unfit for wine or cyder; or from 
{weet ones, while yet acid and unripe, 

Verjuice is made of crabs, gathered and laid to ſweat 
in a heap, the ſtalks, &c. ſeparated ; then ſtamped or 
ground, and the crab maſh put in a hair-bag; the juice 
ſqueezed in a preſs barrelled up cloſe, and ſet in a warm 
place to work for ten or twelve days. 

VERMICELLI, or VERMICHELL1, a kind of mix- 
ture, prepared of flour, cheeſe, por of eggs, ſugar, 
and ſaffron; and reduced into little long pieces, or 
threads like worms, by forcing it with a piſton through 
a number of little holes in the end of a pipe made tor 
the purpoſe, 

VERMICULAR, an epithet given to any thing that 
bears a relation or reſemblance to worms, vermiculi. 

The vermicular or periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines 
is performed by the contraction of the fibres thereof, 
from above downward; as the antiperiſtaltic motion is 
by their contraction from below upwards. - f 

VERMIFORMIS, in anatomy, a term applied to 
various parts in the human body, bearing ſome reſem- 
blance to worms. 


VERMIFUGUS, a remedy againſt worms. 
me eo VERMILION, 


VERMILION, a very bright and beautiful red co- 
jour, in great eſteem among the ancients, under the 
name of minium. 

There are two kinds of it, the one natural, the other 
factitious. | 

The natural is found in ſome ſilver mines in the form 
of a ruddy ſand, which is afterwards prepared and puri- 
fied by ſeveral lotions and coctions, 

The artificial is made of mineral cinnabar, ground up 
with aqua-vitæ and urine, and afterwards dried. 

VERMIN, P/ermina, a collective name including all 
kinds of little animals, or inſects, which are hurtful or 
troubleſome to men, beaſts, fruits, &c. as worms, lice, 
fleas, caterpillars, ants, flies, &c, 


VERMIVOROUS Animals, are ſuch as feed upon 
orms. 
"VERNACULAR, is applied to any thing that is 


peculiar to ſome one country, 

VERNAL, ſomething belonging to the ſpring ſeaſon. 

VERNAL digs, are thoſe which the ſun is in during 
the ſpring ſeaſon, viz. Aries, Taurus, and Gemini. 

VERNAL Equinox, is that which happens when the 
ſun is aſcending from the equator towards the north pole, 

VERNIER, or Noxivs, among mathematicians, a 
ſcale of diviſions ferving to cut the diviſions of an arch 
into ſingle minutes. 

VERSE, Verſus, in poetry, a line or part of a diſ- 
courſe conſiſting of a certain number of long and ſhort 
ſyllables, which run with an agreeable cadence ; the like 
being alſo reiterated in the courſe of the piece, 

This repetition, according to F. Boſſu, is neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh the motion of verſe from that of proſe; for, 
in proſe as well as verſe, each period and member are 
parts of a diſcourſe conſiſting of a certain number of 
Jong and ſhort ſyllables, only proſe is continually diver- 
fifying its meaſures and cadences, and verſe repeats 
them, 

This repetition of the poets appears even in the man- 
ner of writing ; for, one verſe being finiſhed, they re- 
turn to the beginning of another line to write the verſe 
following ; and it is to this return that verſe owes its 
name; verſus coming from vertere, to turn, or return. 

Accordingiy we find the ſame word uſed to ſigniſy 
any thing that is placed in a certain regular order: 
Cicero uſes verſus for a line in proſe, Virgil tor a row of 
trees, and even of oars in a galley, But as the regula- 
rity of verſe carries with it more charms, and requires 
a greater degree of exactneſs, the word has in time be- 
come appropriated to poetry. 

To make verſe, it is not enough that the meaſures 
and quantities of ſyllables be obſerved, and fix jult feet 
put one aſter another, in the ſame line; there are further 
required certain agreeable cadences, particular tenſes, 
moods, regimens, and even ſome words unknown in 
proſe, 

But what is chiefly required is an elevated, bold, 
figurative manner of diction; this manner is a thing fo 
peculiar to this kind of writing, that without it the moſt 
exact arrangement of longs and ſhorts does not conſti- 
tute verſe, ſo much as a fort of meaſured proſe, 

The Greek and Latin verſes conſiſt of a certain num- 
ber of feet diſpoſed in a certain order, 
attempted to make French and Engliſh verſes on the 
ſame foundation, but without ſucceſs. | 

Verſes are of various kinds; ſome denominated from 
the number of feet whereof they ate compoſed, as the 
monometer, dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, 
hexameter, hendecaſyllabum, &c. Some from the kinds 
of feet uſed in them; as the pyrrhichian, proceleuſmatic, 
iambie, trochaic, dactylic, anapæſtic, ſpondaic, or 
moloſſean, chor-iambic, iambo- dactylic, or dactylo- 
trochaic. Sometimes from the names of the inventors, 
or the authors who have uſed them with moſt ſucceſs ; 
as the anacreontic, archilochian, hipponactic, pherecra- 
tian, glyconian, alcmenian, æſclepiadean, alcaic, ſteſi- 
ehorean, phaliſcan, ariſtophanian, callimachian, galli- 
ambic, phalæcian, and ſapphic. Sometimes from the 


ſubject, or the circumſtances of the compoſition z as the 


eroic, elegiac, adonic, &c. 
Equi vocal VER s Es, thoſe where the ſame words con- 
tained in two lines carry a different ſenſe. 
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Some have 


Reciprocal VrRSsESs, thoſe which read the ſame back- 
wards as forwards, 

VERSED ue of an Arch, called by the ancients 
Sagitta, is that part of the radius contained between the 
line and the arch. 

VERSIFICATION, the art or manner of making 
verſe; allo the tune and cadence of verle. 

Verſification is properly applied to what the poet 
does more by labour, art, and rule, than by invcation, 
and the genius of furor poeticus. 

The matter of verfification is long and ſhort ſyllables, 
and feet compoſed of them; and its form the arrange- 
ment of them in correct numerous and harmonious 
verſes ; but this is no more than a mere tranſlator may 
pretend to, and which the Catilinarian war put in vcrie 
_ merit, 

t is with reaſon therefore, that theſe ſimple matters 
are diſtinguiſhed from the grand poetry, and called by 
the name verification. In effect, there is much the 
lame diſterence between grammar and rhetoric, as be- 
tween the art of making verſes, and that of making 
poems, | 

VERSION, a tranſlation of fome book or writing 
out of one language into another, 

VERT, in heraldry, the term for a green colour, 

It is called vert in the blazon of the coats of all under 
the degree of nobles; but in theſe it is called emerald, 
and, in thoſe of kings, Venus. 

In engraving it is expteſſed by diagonals or lines 
drawn athwart, from right to left, from the dexter chief 
corner to the fir.iſter baſe. 

Ver, or green hue, in foreſt law, any thing that 
grows and bears a green leaf wichin che foreſt that may 
cover a deer, 

VERTEBRZA, a chain of little bones reaching from 
the top of the neck down the back to the os ſacrum, and 
forming a third part of the human ſkeleton called the 
ſpina dorfi. 

The vertebræ are twenty-four in number; ſeven of 
them belong to the neck, twelve to the back, and five 
to the loins, &c. 

They lie in a ſtraight line, thoſe of the neck bend in- 
ward, and thoſe of the back outwards, for enlarging the 
cavity of the thorax ; and thoſe again of the Joins bend 
inwards, and thoſe of the os ſacrum outwards, to en- 
large the cavity of the baſon. 

VERTEBRRALES, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, 
whole office it is to ſtretch out all the vertebræ of the 
back. 

VERTEX is the crown of the head, ſituate between 
the ſinciput and occiput ; hence, alſo, figuratively, it is 
uſed for the top of any thing. 

VERTEX of an Argle, is the angular point, or the 
point wherein the legs meet. | 

VERTEX of @ Figure, is the vertex of an angle oppoſite 
to the baſe. | 

VERTEX of 4 Curve, is the point from which the 
diameter is drawn ; or the interſection of the diameter 
and the curve. 

VERTEX of a Glaſs, in optics, the ſame with the pole 
thereof. | | 

VERTEX is alſo uſed, in aſtronomy, for the point of 
heaven perpendicularly over our heads, properly called 
the zenith 

Path of the VERTEX, the circl- deſcribed by the verti- 
cal point during one revolution of the earth about its 
axis. 

VERTICAL CixcE, in aftronomy, a great circle 
of the ſphere paſſing through the zenith and nadir, and 
cutting the horizon at right angles. It is otherwiſe 
called azimuth. See the article AZIMUTH. 

Prime VERTICAL, is that vertical ciccle or azimuth 
which paſſes through the poles of the meridian ; or which 
is perpendicular to the meridian, and paſſes through the 
equinoctial points. 

VERTICAL of the Sun, is the vertical which paſles 
through the center of the ſun at any moment of time, 

VERTICAL Plane, in perſpeRive, is a plane perpendi- 
cular to the geometrical plane, paſſing through the eye, 
and cutting the perſpective plane at right angles. 

VERTICAL Plane, in conics, is a plane paſling 

through 
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VE S 
through the vertex of the cone, and parallel to any conic 
ſection. 

VerTICAL Line, in conics, is a right line drawn on 
the vertical plane, and paſſing through the vertex of the 
cone. 

VERTICAL Dial, is a ſun- dial drawn on the plane of 
a vertical circle, or perpendicular to the horizon, 

VrrTiCAL Point, in aſtronomy, the ſame with ver- 
tex or zenith, 

VERTICILLATE PrLanTs, are ſuch as have their 
flowers intermixed with ſmall leaves growing in a kind 
of whirls about the joints of a ſtalk; as penny-royal, 
hore-hound, &c. 

The peculiar charaQeriftic of this genus of plants, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ray, is, that their leaves grow in pairs, 
one jun 1 * another, on the ſtalk; the flower mono- 
petalous, but uſually growing down with a kind of lip, 
or turning, ſomething like the form of a helmet, four 
ſeeds after each flower, to which the perianthium of the 
flower ſerves inſtead of a capſula ſeminalis. 0 

VERTICIT V, is that 2 of the loadſtone 
whereby it turns or directs itſelf to ſome peculiar point. 

VERTIGO, in medicine, a difeaſe in which the 
head ſeems to turn round. 

With reſpect to the cure, the regimen, in general, 
ought to be the ſame with that in the apoplexy or epi- 
leply. If the patient is plethoric, a due quantity of 
blood is to be taken away ; and if a nauſea, Jofs of ap- 
petite, or any other diſorder of the ſtomach remain, an 
emetic is to be preſcribed; then cathartics and ſpe- 
Cifics are to be ordered. According to Mayerne, cala- 
mus aromaticus, in whatever form, 1s good for a vertigo, 
and eſteemed a ſecret for that diforder. The ſame author 
informs us, that a German phyſician cured a great many 


vertigoes, by pills made of ſugar of lead and cypreſs tur- 


pentine ; four or five grains of which were to be taken 
for a doſe, and their uſe perſiſted in for ſome days. 
Gliflon, as Bates informs us, after all other medicines 
had failed, was cured of a ſevere vertigo, of three weeks 
continuance, by ſhaving his head, and applying to it a 
plaiſter of the flowers of ſulphur and whites of eggs. 
Some order a cauſtic, or a ſeton, to be applied to the back 
part of the neck; a cautery to the bregma, and Bates's 
epileptic electuary, or Fuller's Peruvian epileptic electu- 
ary, to be uſed internally, 

Willis informs us, that after he had in vain tried all 
other medicines, he, with ſucceſs, preſcribed the follow- 
ing powder : take of the powder of the roots of male 
piony, two ounces ; of the flowers of male piony, one 
ounce; of peacocks dung, of the whiteſt kind, half a 
pound; and of white ſugar, two ounces ; reduce to 
a powder, the doſe of which is to be about the quantity 
of a ſpoonful twice a day, drinking after it a draught of 
a decoction of ſage and roſemary, impregnated with coffee. 

VERU-MON TANUM, in anatomy, a kind of 
little valve, in the place wherein the ejaculatory ducts 
enter the urethra. 

Its uſe is to prevent the urine, in paſſing the urethra, 
from getting in at theſe ducts, and ſo mixing with the 
ſemen. 

VESICA, in anatomy, a bladder, a membranous or 
ſkinny part in which any humour is contained, 

VESICATORY, Veſicatorium, an external medicine, 
ſerving te raile a bliſter ; whence, alſo, it is itſelf, though 
improperly, called a bliſter. 0 

VESICULA, Veſicle, a diminutive of veſica, ſigniſy- 
ing a little bladder. N 

The lungs conſiſt of veſiculæ, or lobules of veſiculæ, 
admitting air from the bronchiz ; and not only air, but 
alſo duſt, &c. 

There are ſeveral parts of the body which bear this 
appellation, 

VESICULA, Fellis, ciſtula fellis, or the gall-bladder, 
which is an oblong membranous veſſel, not unlike a pear 
both in form and ſize; ſituate in the hollow part of the 
liver, 

It adheres to the liver, not only by its veſſels, which 
it receives from it, but, likewite, 4 its membranes, 
whereof the external is common to both. The lower 


part, which hangs out of the liver, reſts on the pylorus 


of the ſtomach, 
> 


The uſe of the gall-bladder is to receive the bile after 
its being ſecreted in the glands of the liver, and to 4; 
charge it by the common duct into the duodenum, 

The bile, found in this veſſel, is of a brighter yellow 
a greater conſiſtence, and more bitter and acrimoniou, 
than that of the porus bilarius. 

VESPER, in aſtronomy, called, alſo, heſperus, and 
the evening ſtar, is the planet Venus, when ſhe is caltward 
of the ſun, and, conſequently, ſets after him. 

VESPERS, in the Romi church, evening ſong, tha: 
part of the office that is rehearſed after noon—anſywerin., 
to our evening prayers ; except that it differs more fron; 
the office of the morning, called mattins, 

VESPERTILIONUM Ale, bats wings, amons 
anatomiſts, two broad membranous ligaments with which 
the bottom of the womb is tied to the bones of the ilium: 

ſo called from their reſembling a bat's wings. : 

VESPERTINE, Peſpertinus, in aſtronomy, is when 
a planet is ſeen deſcending to the weſt after ſun-ſet, 

VESSEL, Vas, Vaſe, a thing proper to hold or contain 
liquor. 

in navigation, is a name common to all ſorts 
of ſhipping, i. e. all floating machines or vehicles that 
move in the water. 

Veſſels are diſtinguiſhed in many claſſes, according to 
their magnitude, ſhape, and uſe. 

The — of veſſels is a thing of great importance 
with regard to their motion, * ſailing, &c. and in de- 
termining what form is moſt commodious for the intent 
of the veſſel. 

VESTALIA, feaſts held in honour of the goddeſs 
Veſta, on the fifth of the ides of June, i. e. on the ninth 
day of that month. 

VESTALS, in antiquity, maids, in ancient Rome, 
conſecrated to the ſervice of the goddeſs Veſta; and 
particularly to watch the ſacred fire in her temple, 

VESTIARIUS, /e/tiary, in antiquity, maſter of the 
wardrobe ; an officer under the Greek empire, who had 
the care and direction of the emperor's apparel, robes, 
&c, 

VESTIBLE, Veſtibulum, in the ancient architecture, 
a large open ſpace before the door or entrance of a 
houſe. ; 

VEsTIBLE, Veſtibulum, in anatomy, denotes the fore 
part of the labyrinth of the ear. See the article EAR. 

VESTIGIA, a Latin term, frequently uſed, by 
Engliſh writers, to ſignify the traces or footſteps any 
thing has left behind it. 

. VESTRY, /eftriaria, a room adjoining to a church, 
where the prieſts veſtments, and facred utenſils, are kept, 
and parochial aſſemblies held. 

VESTRV-Aen, a ſelect number of the principal perſons 
of every pariſh within the city of London and elſewhere, 
who yearly choſe pariſh officers, and take care of its 
concernments, - 

They are thus called, as uſually meeting in the veſtry 
of the church. 

VEsTRY Clerk, a perſon who keeps the pariſh accounts, 

VETERAN, Veteranus, in the Roman militia, a ſol- 
dier who was grown old in the ſervice, or who had made 
a certain number of campaigns, and, on that account, 
was @ titled to certain benefits and privileges. 

Twenty years ſervice were ſufficient to intitle a man to 
the benefit of a veteran. Theſe privileges conſiſted in 
being abſolved from the military oath, in being exempted 
from all the functions of a ſoldier, in enjoying a certain 

ſalary or appointment, &c. 

VETERINARIUS, a farrier or horſe- leech. 

VETERNUS, is uſed by ſome phyſicians for 2 
lethargy, or other drowſy diſeaſe. : 

VETITUM Namivum, in law, imports a forbidden 
diſtreſs; ſuch, e. gr. is, that when the bailiff of a lord 
diſtrains beaſts or goods, and the lord forbids his bailift 
to deliver them when the ſheriff comes to replevy them, 
and to that end drives them to places unknown. 

VIA-LacTEa, in aftronomy, the milky way, ot 
galaxy. a 

Vra-Solis, the ſun's way, in aſtronomy, is uſed, 
among ſome aſtronomers, for the ecliptic line, ſo called 
becauſe the ſun never goes out of it. 


Viz Prime, firſt paſſages, among phyſicians, are the 
| ; celophagus, 


eſophagus, ſtomach, and guts; including the whole 
length of the alimentary duct, or canal, from the mouth 
of the phincter ani. PET, 

ViALES, in mythology, a name given among the 
Romans to the gods who had the care and guard of the 

d highways. 
54 i . to Labeo, were of the num- 
ber of thoſe gods called dii animales, who were ſuppoſed 
to de the ſouls of men changed into gods; and were of 
two kinds, viz. the viales and penates. 

VIATOR, in antiquity, an officer of juſtice among 
the Romans, The term, originally, had no other ſigni- 
fenen than that of a public meflenger, or ſervant, 
{1t to advertiſe the ſenators, or magiſtrates, when 
a blies were to be held where their preſence was 
required, : ; ; 

In proceſs of time, the name viator became common 
to all officers of the magiſtrates, lictores, accenſi, ſcribes, 
{tatores, and cryers, 

VIBEX, is ſometimes uſed, by phyſicians, for a 
black and blue ſpot in the ſkin, occaſioned by an afflux 
or extravaſation of blood. 

VIBRATION, in mechanics, a regular, reciprocal 
motion of a body, as a pendulum, &c. which, being 
freely ſuſpended. ſwings or oſcillates, firſt this way, 
then that See the article PENDULUM, 

V1BRATION, is alſo uſed, in phyſics, for divers other 
regular alternate motions. Senlation is ſuppoſed to be 
performed by means of the vibratory motion of the 
nerves, begun by external objects, and propagated to 

ec brain. 

IC Ax. Vicarius, a perſon appointed, as deputy of 
another, to perſorm his functions in his abſence, and 
under his authority. 

ViCcAR, in the common law, denotes a prieſt of a 
pariſh, the predial tithes whereof are impropriated or 
appropriated ; that is, belonging either to a chapter, 
religious houſe, &c. or to a layman, who receives them, 
and only allows the vicar the ſmall tithes or a convenient 
ſala y, anciently called portio congrua. 

Vicar-General, was a title given by king Henry VIII. 
to Thomas Cromwell, earl of Effex, with full power to 
overiee the clergy, and regulate all matters relating to 
church affairs. 

VICE, Vitium, in ethics, is ordinarily defined an 
elective habit, deviating, either in exceſs, or defect, 
from the juſt medium wherein virtue is placed. f 

Vice, in fmithery, and other arts employed in me- 
tals, is a machine, or inſtrument, ſerving to hold faſt 
any thing they are at work upon, whether it be to be 
filed, bent, rivetted, &c. To file ſquare, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary the vice be placed perpendicular with its 
chaps parallel to the work- bench. a 

Hand Vick, is a ſmall kind of vice ſerving to hold 
the leſſer works in. that require often turning about. 

Of theſe there are two kinds, the broad-chapped hand 
vice, which is that commonly uſed; and the ſquare- 
noſed hand vice, ſeldom uſed but for filipg ſmall round 
work, | 

Vice, is alſo a machine uſed by the glaziers to turn 
or draw lead into flat rods, with grooves on each fide to 
receive the edges of the glaſs. 

Vice-Aimral, is one of the three principal officers 
in the navy, who commands the ſecond ſquadron, and 
has a flag on the fore top-maſt head. 

Vice-Chamberlain, alſo called, in ancient ſtatutes, 
under chamberlain, is an officer in the court next under 
the lord chamberlain; and, in his abſence, has com- 
mand and controul of all officers belonging to that part 
of the houſhold, called the chamber above ſtairs. 

Vicz-Chancellor of an Univerſity, is an eminent mem- 
ber, choſe annually to manage affairs in the abſence of 
the chancellor. ; 

Vice-Deminus Efiſcepi, in the canon law, is the 
commiſſary, or vicar-general of a biſhop. . 

VICE-GERENT, Vicegerens, a vicar, deputy, or lieu- 
tenant, 

Vick-Rox, a governor of a kingdom, who com- 
mands therein in the name and ſtead of a king, with full 
and ſovereign authority, : 

Vice Verſa, a Latin phraſe, frequently retained in 
Vor. II. NY y. 
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VIN 
Engliſh writings, ſignifying as much as, on the 
CONntrFary, 

Thus, as the ſun mounts higher and higher above 
the horizon, inſenſible perfpiration increaſes, and, vice 
verſa, as he deſcends lower, it diminithes. 

VICENNALIS, in antiquity, ſomething of twenty 
years, or that returns after twenty years. 

VICISSITUDE, . iſſitudo, the ſucceeding of one 
thing after another; as the viciſfitude of ſealons, for- 
tune, &c. 

ViCOUNT, /ice-c:mes, in our law-books, ſignifies 
the ſame with ſheriff; between which two words there 
ſeems to be no other difference, but that the one came 
from our conquerors, the Normans ;z the other from our 
anceſtors, the Saxons. 

Vico, or Viscount, is alſo uſed for a degree of 
nobility next below a count or earl, and above a baron. 

V 'COUNTIELS, FVicontiels, Vicecomitalia, in our 
law books, denotes things belonging to the therift, par- 
ticularly certain farms, for which the ſheriff pays a rent 
to the king, and makes what profit he can of them. 

IFrits VicounT1tL, are ſuch as are triable in the 
county or ſheriff's court, Of which kind are divers 
writs of nuſance, &c. 

VicounTIEL Furiſdidtion, is that juriſdiction belongs 
ing to the officers of a county; as ſheriffs, coroners, 
eſcheators. 

VICTIM, /7#ima, a bloody ſacrifice, offered to 
ſome deity, of a living thing, cither a perſon or a beaſt, 
which is lain to appeaſe his wrath, or to obtain ſome 
favour, ; 

VICTIMARIUS, a miniſter or ſervant of the prieſt, 
whoſe office was to bind the victims, and to prepare the 
water, knife, cake, and other things neceſlary for the 
ſacrifice, 

VICTORY, //i#oria, the overthrow or defeat of an 
enemy, in war, combat, duel, or the like. 

VICTUALLING-OrF1ce, an office kept on Tower- 
hill for the furniſhing his majeſty's navy with victuals. 

It is managed by (even commiſſioners, who have their 
inferior officers; as ſecretaries, clerks, &c, beſides agents 
in divers parts of Great-Britain, Ireland, &c. 

VICTUS-RArio, among phyſicians, a particular 
manner of living for the preſervation of health, and pre- 
vention of diſecates, 

VIEWERS, or VEjons, in law, are perſons ſent by 
a court to view a place or perſon in queſtion ; as the 
ſituation of a place where a fact was committed; or a 
perſon, in caſe of ſickneſs. 

VIGIL, or eve, in church chronology, the day be- 
fore any feaſt. Though the civil day begin at midnight, 
yet the eccleſiaſtical or ſcriptural day begins at fix o'clock 
in the evening, and holds to the ſame time next 
evening. 

VIGILIA, that ſtate of an animal which is oppoſite 
to fleep, and popularly called waking, or watching. 

VILLACE, Villa, or Vill, an aſſemblage of houſes 
inhabited chiefly by peaſants and farmers, having uſually 
a church, but no market. 

VILLAINOUS Judgment, is that which caſts the 
reproach and ſtain of villainy and ſhame on him againſt 
whom it is given, 

VILLI, coarſe hair, in anatomy, is uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe as fibres, or fibrillæ. 

ViILL1, in botany, denotes a ſort of tomentun, or 
down, like the grain or ſhag of pluſh ; with which, as a 
kind of excreſcence, ſome trees do abound, 

VILLOUS, Villaſa, is particularly applied to one of 
the coats or membranes of the ſtomach, called cruſta 
villoſa. 

It takes its name from innumerable villi, or fine 
fibrillæ, wherewith its inner ſurface is covered. 

VINALIA, in antiquity, a name given to two feaſts 
among the ancient Romans, the one in honour of Jupi- 
ter, and the other of Venus, 

VINCULUM, in algebra, a character in form of a 
line, or ſtroke, drawn over a factor, diviſor, or dividend, 
when compounded of ſeveral letters or quantities, to 
connect them, and ſhew they are to be multiplie ', or di- 


vided, &c. together by the other term. Thus, 4X a+6b—c 
ſhews that 4 is to be multiplied into a+b— c, 
7C VINDE- 
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VINDEMIATING, the gathering of the prapes, 
or other ripe fruits, as the apples, pears, cherries, &c. 

VINDEMIATRLX, or VINDEMIATOR, a fixed ſtar 
of the third magnitude in the conſtellation Virgo, whoſe 
latitude is 16% 12' 34 north, and Jongitude 5% 37 40 
of Libra, according to Mr. Flamſtead's catalogue. 

ViNDICATION, claiming, in the civil law, an 
action ariſing from the property a perſon has in any 
thing; or a permiſſion to take or ſeize a thing, as one's 
own, out of the hands of a perſon whom the law has 
doomed not to be the true proprietor, 

VINE, Vitis, a noble plant or ſhrub of the creeping 
kind, famous for its fruit, or grapes, and for the liquor 
they afford. 

oo gardeners find, that vines are capable of being 
cultivated in England, fo as to produce large quantities 
of grapes; and thoſe ripened to fuch a degree, as may 
afford a good ſubſtantial vinous juice. Witneſs the vine- 
yards in Somerſetſhire, particularly that famous one 
at Bath. 

In effect, it does not ſeem ſo much owing to the incle- 
mency of our Engliſh air, that our grapes are generally 
inferior to thoſe of France, as to the want of a jult 
culture, 

- Thoſe fitted for the Engliſh climate Mr. Mortimer 
finds to be the black grape, the white muſcadine, parſley 
rape, muſcadilla, white and red Frontigniac. Mr. 
Bradley recommends the July grape, the early ſweet 
water grape, lately brought from the Canaries, and the 
Arbois, or French ſweet water grape: al] which, if well 
managed, and the weather favourable, are ripe by the 
middle of Auguſt. He allo recommends the claret and 
Burgundy grapes. 

The beſt loil for vines, according to Mortimer, is 
the hotteſt gravel, ſand, or dry rocky ground, provided 
it be well watered and ſhaded. At firſt planting, Mr. 
Bradley recommends chalky hills, as proper for vines, 

To mend a foil that wants thoſe qualities, it is good 
to throw in the rubbiſh of old buildings, well mixed 
with twice as much earth, and ſifted about the roots of 
the vines, 

Vines are propagated either by layers, or cuttings ; 
that is, either by laying down the young branches, as 
ſoon as the fruit is gathered, or by making plantations 
of ſlips, or cuttings, at that time. 

Mr. Mortimer ſays, it may be done any time in the 
winter before January; though Bradley ſays, he has 
done it, with ſucceſs, in March and April. 

VINEGAR, Acetum, an agreeable acid penetrating 
liquor, prepared from wine, cyder, &c. by fermenting it 
a ſecond time. 

Method of making VINEGAR from the Refuſe of Fruits, 
&c. Take the ſkins of raifins, after they have been 
uſed in making wine; and pour three or four times their 
own quantity of boiling water upon them, ſo as to make 
a thin aqueous mixture, Then ſet the containing caſk, 
looſely covered, in a warmer place than is uſed for 
vinous fermentation; and the liquor, in a few weeks 
time, will become a clear and ſound vinegar ; which 
being drawn off from its ſediment, and preſerved in an- 
other caſk, well ſtopped down, will continue perfect, 
and fit for uſe, 

This experiment ſhews us a cheap and ready way of 
making vinegar from refuſe materials; ſuch as the huſks 
of grapes, decayed raiſins, the lees of wine, grounds of 


ale, beer, &c. which are frequeatiy thrown away as uſe- | 


leſs. Thus, in many wine countries, the marc, rape, 
or dry prefling of grapes, arc thrown in heaps, and ſuf- 
fered to putrify unregarded, though capable of affording 
as good vinegar as the wine itfelf, In ſome places they 
bury copper-plates in theſe huſks, in order to make ver- 
digreaſe; but this practice ſeems chiefly confined to the 
ſouthern parts of France. Our preſent experiment ſhews 
us how to convert them to another uſe; and the direc- 
tion extends to all the matters that have once undergone, 
or are fit to undergo, a vinous fermentation, for that all 
fuch matters will afford vinegar. Thus all our ſummer— 
fruits in England, even black-berries; ai! the retuſe 
waſhings of a ſugar houſe,, cyder-preſſings, or the like, 
will make vinegar, by means of water, the open air, and 
warmth. | 
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The whole proceſs whereby this change is effeQed, 


deſerves to be attentively conſidered. And, firſt th 
liquor to be thus changed, being kept warmer than in 
vinous fermentation, it, in a few days, begins to Dans 
thick, or turbid; and without throwing up bubbles, c. 
making any conſiderable tumult, as happens in vinous 
fermentation, depoſits a copious ſediment. The effect 


of this ſeparation begins to appear firſt on the ſurface of 


the liquor, which gathers a white ſkin, that daily increaſes 
in thickneſs, till at length it becomes like leather; and 

now, it continued longer in this ſtate, the ſkin e 

blue or green, and would at laſt grow ſolid, and putrity : 

therefore, in keeping down this ſkin as it grows, and 

thruſting it gently down to the bottom of the veſſel, con- 

— much of the art of vinegar-making, eſpecially from 
malt. 

It is to be particularly obſerved, that if wine were nat 
bunged down, when arrived at its vinous tate, but 
ſuffered ſtill to remain open and expoſed to a warm air 
it would ſpontaneonſly become vinegar ; and the ſooner. 
if a ſomewhat greater degree of heat than ſerved for the 
making of wine, were employed. Whence we might 
have uſed wine for this purpoſe, as well as have added 
water to the huſks and ſediment, or lees ; but we choſe 
the latter way, to ſhew that every ſuch refuſe matter will 
afford vincgar ; and again, to intimate how far the art of 
vinegar-making may be ſtill improved, both in Englang, 
where they brew a wort from malt, and in ſome wine 
countries, where they make their belt wines into 
vinegars. 

What we would chiefly obſerve for the preſent, is, 
that acetous fermentation requires a ſtronger heat than 
the vinous ; and that wines having once finiſhed their 
fermentation, as wines, do not naturally ſtop there; but, 
unleſs prevented, by the care of the operator, proceed 
directly on to vinegars ; where again they make no ſtop, 
but unleſs prevented, go on ſpontaneouſly to vapidity, 
ropineſs, mouldineſs, and putrefaction. From which 
larger obſervation we would deduce this axiom, that, ta 
ſpeak philoſophically, the intention, or tendency of na- 
ture 1s to proceed from the very beginning of vinous fer- 
mentation directly, in one continued ſerics, to putreſac- 
tion, and thence again to a new generation; which ap- 
pears to be the grand circle wherein all natural things 
are moved; and all the phyſical, or rather chemical, 
phenomena of the globe are moved. 

And hence we ſee, by the interpoſition of man, how 
this general proceſs of nature may be ſtopped at different 
times, with different views; ſo as to procure to our- 
ſelves wines, vinegars, &c. 

VINEYARD, a plantation of vines. The beſt ſitua- 
tion of a vineyard is on the declivity of an hill lying to 
the ſouth, | 

The-vine is propagated by flips, Iayers, or ſuckers, 
planted in a nurſery, and thence tranſplanted, about 
February, into the vineyard. 

As to the ſoil, it is agreed, nothing can be too dry for 
them: and as to the ſorts of vines, none but the for- 
ward ones ought to be planted in England. Thele are 
found to ripen very well in open borders, without walls. 

They are to be planted in lines running north and 
ſouth, five or fix feet apart; only two vines in each hole. 
The September following, the ſhoots of that ſummer are 


to be pruned fhorter, according to their ſtrength ; and 


the ſummer following, the ſtrongeſt will begin to ſhew a 
little fruit. They are now to be fupported with ſtakes, 
&c. ſo as they may run more than a foot above ground : 
the higher they run, the leſs danger they are in of being 
ſpoiled by wet; but the lower, the ſweeter grapes and 
the ſtrongeſt wine, 

If, notwithſtanding due pruning, they do not ſeem in- 
clinable to bear large bunches, the ground is to be helped 
with a mixture of rubbiſh of ſome old building, with ſea- 
coal aſhes, or drift ſand. Thus managed, a vineyard, 
in five or ſix years, will produce good tore of grapes. 

The celebrated vineyard at Bath, containing about fix 
acres of ground, planted with white muſcadine, and black 
cluſter grapes, Mr. Bradley aſſures us, by ſuch manage- 
ment, ſome years ago, yielded ſixty hogſheads of wine at 


a vintage: though, in the year 1721, it only yielded 


three hogſheads. 
The 
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The ſame author mentions a little vineyard of a pri- 
vate perſon at Rotherhith, which, though only conſiſting 
of an hundred vines, and ſome of them only of the ſecond 
year's growth, yielded, at a vintage, ninety-fve gallons 
of wine ; which, he adds, had the true Burgundy flavour, 
as being made from that fort of grape, and exceeded any 
made from any vineyard on this hide Paris. 

VINOUS, Fing/us, ſomething that relates to wine, or 
has the taſte and {ſmell thereof, 

All vegetables, by a due treatment, afford a vinous 
liquor z as corn, pulſe, nuts, apples, grapes, &c. 

VINTAGE, the crop of wine, or what is got from 
the vines each ſraſon. 

The word is alſo uſed for the time or ſeaſon of gather- 
ing or preſſing the grapes. 

VINUM, a liquor or drink properly called wine, 

Vixum Aromaticum, made by infuling aromatics or 
ſpices in new wine or muſt, 

VIN Vu Cydonit!s, quince wine, made of the ſlices of 
that fruit ſteeped in muſt or new wine, 

Vixum Emeticum, emetic wine, is wine wherein the 
glaſs or regulus of antimony, or crocus metallorum, has 
been ſteeped. It only takes a certain degree of efficacy 
from the matters; nor is it found any ſtronger at three 
months end, than at the end of eight days. It purges 
both upwards and downwards. 

Vixum Hippacraticum, or Hippacras, ſo called of 
manica Hippocrates, or Hippocrates's fleeve, through 
which it is ſtrained, is a fort of ſpiced wine in which 
ſugar and ſpices have for ſome time been ſteeped. 

Vixum Marintm, a wine made by caſting ſea water 
on the grapes in the vat, 

Vixum Picatum, pitched wine, made of pitch infuſed 
in muſt. 

VIN VM Ryſatum, roſe wine, made by ſteeping roſes 
for three months in wine. 

VIOL, Vicla, a muſical inftrument of the ſame form 
with a violin, and itruck like that with a bow. 

Viol is a term uſed, among mariners, for a piece of 
hawſer, the two ends of which are ſpliced, and being 
wound round the capſtan, is uſed to weigh the anchor. 

VIOLATION, the act of violating, forcing a woman, 
or committing a rape upon her. 

V1ioLATION, is alſo uſed, in a moral ſenſe, for a 
breach or infringement of a law, ordinance, or the like, 

VIOLENT, in the ſchools, a thing done by force: 
in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to ſpontaneous, 

VIOLIN, Violins, or fiddle, a muſical inſtrument, 
mounted with tour ſtrings or guts, and ſtruck or played 
with a bow. 

VIPER, a ſpecies of ſerpent, common to moſt parts 
of the world. 

The viper is by far the moſt noxious animal of the ſer- 
pent kind, that our part of the world affords; and it is 
as much the moſt uſeful in medicine. Indeed, balanc- 
ing the good we receive from it, and the miſchief known 
to be done by it, it ſeems far more our intereſt that ſuch 
a creature ſhould be among us. 

The viper is of the number of viviparous ſerpents, ac- 
cording to the common diſtinction, not laying, its eggs 
in a dunghill or other warm places, as the common ſer- 
pert and moſt others do, but retaining them in its body 
till hatched, and excluding the living young ones. Its 
food is principally of the animal kind; there are authors 
who talk of its eating of herbs, but on diſſecting vipers, 
there are generally found in their ſtomach the wings of 
beetles, the leg bones of mice, and ſometimes whole 
mice, frogs, and other animals cf the like ſize; which, 
conſidering the natural ſmallneſs not only of the throat, 
but of the whole neck of the viper, it is amazing to con- 
ceive in what manner it goes down, The method indeed 
is by ſuction, and is very ſlow ; the creature's body be- 
ing drawn out into the utmoſt poſſible thinneſs, and the 


viper's neck diſtending gradually at the ſame time, till 


tween both it is managed. What greatly facilitates 
this to the viper and to all the ſerpent kind, for it is com- 
mon to them all, is that there is no danger of ſuffocation 
for want of breath from it, though the whole cavity of the 
throat be filled up; for, though theſe creatures have 
lungs and reſpiration, yet it is not of the nature of ours, 
or of that of quadrupeds; they are not under a neceſſity 
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of taking in and diſcharging a quantity of air, at quick 
intervals, as we ate; but what they have once taken in 
they retain a long while, ſo that they are under no ne- 


ceſſity of breathing under this operation, which is there- 


fore not painful to them, as we might naturally imagine, 
but pleaſant. 5 

It is not eaſy to ſee the viper thus employed, becauſe, 
after taken, it will ſcarce be brought to eat at all; we 
have indeed no initance of any thing of the ſerpent kind 
eating while in confinement, except a female viper big 
with young; and, if poſſeſied of ſuch a one, it may be 
poſſible to be a witneſs to it, and to the ſtrange terror of 
any little animal proper for its preying on, on being 
thrown into its way. Whoever has an opportunicy of 
throwing a moule to a viper in this condition, will ſee 
how much foundation there is for the ſtories of the rattle- 
inake, and other ſerpents, enchanting, as it is called, 
the creatures they are to prey upon, into their mouths. 

The viper is common in England, but much more fo 
in warmer countries, and there more miſchievous. We 
may find vipers, in the heat of the day, on the dry banks 
under hedges expoſed to the fun, and in places not too 
much frequented, almoſt at any time in the hotter months: 
In winter they retire into holes, and lie torpid the whole 
cold ſcaſon. However miſchievous the bite of the viper 
is, its fleſh is ſafe and wholſome; indeed, there is no part 
of it will do any harm, except the poiſon lodged in the 
wound made by the bite: this very polen, ſeparated 
from the bag, diluted with any liquor, and {wal.owed, 
not being czpable of producing any bad conſequence. 
The bite is attended with very terrible {ympioms, and 
in the hotter countrics is often fatal ; with us many have 
elcaped with life, without the aſfiilance of medicines, 
ſome in ſpite of bad management ; we nave lately had the 
remedy of the people who deal in them, and muſt be often 
bit by them, explained to us. It is no more than com- 
mon oil, which is to be rubbed on the wounded part 
over ſome hot coals, and repeated occaſionally. With 
the aſſiſtance of this we have ſeen people eſcape after very 
terrible ſymptoms, ſuch as perhaps we have not had an 
opportunity of ſeeing any body under, who did not uſe 
the ſame means for relief, Other more painiul methods 
have been preſcribed, but they are now wholly out ©! ule. 
Theſe were the making firong ligatures on the limb 
above the wound, then ſcarifying and burning it with an 
hot iton, or making a large inciſion and filling it wich 
gunpowder, and ſetting them on fire. 

Vipers are beſt taken for medicinal uſe in the months of 
July and Auguſt; they are then moſt vigorous and fatteſt, 
though thoſe which are taken in ipring, as ſoon as they 
come out of their winter's torpid ſtate, are always found 
to be in very good caſe; they are beſt for uſe, when firſt 
taken, 

Vipers are to le choſen large and vigorous ; if intended 
for uſe, while freſh, they ſhould be killed immediately be- 
fore the time, for their fleſh cortupts very ſoon. If tor 
drying, they ſhould be killed at home, and, after ſKinning, 
hung up. 

Vipers diſtilled in a retort, yield firſt a moderate quan- 
tity of a limpid phlegm, inſipid, and with very little 
ſmell ;, after this comes over a phlegm loaded with volatile 
ſalt, and a ſmall quantity of a black and extremely fœtid 
oil; a large quantity of volatile falt in the mean time 
concreting and fixing itſelf in a dry form to the ſides of 
the receiver, 5 

VIRGA, is particularly uſed in law for a verge or rod, 
ſuch as ſheriffs and bailiffs carry as a badge of their office. 

VIRGA, in phyſiology, a mgteor called alſo colu- 
mellz and funes tentorii ; being an aſſemblage of ſevera 
ſtreams of light repreſenting a bundle of rods or ropes, 

It is ſuppoſed owinz to the ſtreaming cf the ſun-beams 
through certain rimulæ or chinks, at leaſt, through the 
more lax and open parts of a watery cloud ; happening 
chiefly in the morning and evening. 

VIRGIN Wax, is that which has never been 
wrought, but remains as it came out of the hive. 

ViRGin Oil, is what oozes ſpontancouſly from the 
olive, &c. without preſſing. 

Virgin Gold, is that metal ſuch as it is got of the 
oar without any mixture or alloy, in which, itate it is 
ſometimes ſo ſoft that it will take the impreſſion of a ſeal. 
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Vigo IN Copper, is a native copper found in the mine, 
and which has never been melted down. 

Vircin Puickfilver, is that found perfectly formed 
and fluid in the veins of mines; or at leaſt is got from 
the mineral earth by mere lotion, without fire. 

VirGin Parchment, is that made of the fkin of an 
abortive lamb or calf, | Wor 

VirxGin's Thread, a fort of meteor that flies in the air 
like ſmall untwiſted filk, and which, falling upon the 


ground or upon plants, changes itſelf in a form like a | 


ſpiders web. 

VIRGINEUS MorsBvus, the virgin's difeaſe, the 
green ſickneſs or chloroſis. 

VIRGO, in aſtronomy, one of the ſigns or conſtella- 
tions of the zodiac, in which the ſun enters in the mid- 
dle of Auguſt. The ſtars in the conſtellation Virgo, in 
Ptolemy's ny are 32 zin Tycho's, 39; in the 
Britannic, 89. See Plate M. 


forked branch in form of a V, cut from a hazle- tree, by 
means of which ſome pretend to diſcover mines, ſprings, 
&c. under ground. f 

The method of uſing it is this; the perſon who carries 
it walking very ſlowly over the places where he ſuſpects 
mines or ſprings, the effluvia exhaling from the metals, 
or vapours from the water, impregnating the wood, they 
tell us make it dip, or incline ; which indicates there is 
either a mine or ſpring near. Several authors haye men- 
tioned their virgula divina ; but at preſent, the whole is 
called in queſtion, Dr. Linden, in his Three Letters on 
Mining, has given us a method of making an artificial 
divining rod, for diſcovering lead mines. 

V1iRGULA, in grammar, a term which Latin, French, 
and ſome other authors, uſe for a point in writing, uſually 
called by us, comma. 

VIRILE, ſomething that belongs or is peculiar to a 
man, or the male ſex. | ; 

'ViritE Ae, tas Virilis, is the ſtrength and vigour 
of a man's age, viz. from thirty to forty-five years, which 
3s an age wherein we are equally removed from the ex- 
tremes of youth and old age. 

VIRTSUNGIANUS Dvcrvs, or Ductus Virtſungii, 
in anatomy, a canal more uſually called ductus pancre- 
aticus, -- ' 

VIRTUAL, potential, ſomething that has the power 
or virtue of acting or doing. 

VIRTUAL Focus, in optics, is a point from which rays 
before converging begin to diverge or divaricate, 

VIRTUE, n, a term uſed in various ſignifica- 
tions. In the general it denotes the power or perſection 
of any thing, whether natural or ſupernatural, animate 
or inanimate, eſſential or acceſſary. Hence, the virtues, 
that is, powers of God, angels, men, plants, ele- 
ments, &c. | 

VIRTUE, in its more proper and reſtrained ſenſe, ſig- 
nifies a habit which improves and perfects the poſſeſſor, 
and his actions. | 

In this ſenſe, virtue is a principle of acting or doing 

well and readily ; and that either infuſed from above, 
ſuch as are the theological virtues ; or acquired by our 
own application, as the intellectual and moral virtues. 

Intellectual VIRTUE, according to Ariſtotle, is a habit 


of the reaſonable ſoul whereby it conceives and ſpeaks the | 


truth, either in —_— or denying. 

Moral VIX ru is defined by Ariſtotle to be an elective 
habit placed in a mediocrity, determined by reaſon and 
as a prudent man would determine. 


V1iRTUES, in the celeſtial hierarchy, the third rank or 


choir of angels, being that in order between dominations 
an wers. 

VIRTUOSO, an Italian term lately introduced into 
Engliſh, ſignifying a man of curioſity and learning; or 
one who loves and promotes the arts and ſciences. 


VIRULENT, a term applied to any thing that yields 


a virus, that is, a contagious or malignant pus. 
VIS, a Latin word ſignifying power; adopted by 


phyſical writers to expreſs divers kinds of natural powers 


or faculties, | 

Vis inertiz, or power of inactivity, is defined by Sir 
Ifaac Newton to be a power implanted in all matter 
whereby it reſiſts any change endeavoured to be made in 
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| ſmall ſpace of time, paſſing 
| falling upon opaque objects, 


its ſtate, i. e. whereby it becomes difficult to alter its 
ſtate either of reſt or motion.” 

This power then concides with the Vis refiſteng; 
power of reſiſting, whereby every body endeavours 45 
much as it can to preſerve in its own ſtate, whether of 
reſt or uniform rectilinear motion; which power is ſtill 
proportional to the body, and only differs from the Vis 
inertiæ of the maſs, in the manner of conveying it. 

Bodies only exert this power in changes brought on 
their ſtate by ſome vis impreſſa, force impreſſed on them 
And the exerciſe of this power is, in different reſpects. 
both reſiſtance and impetus; reſiſtance; as the body 
oppoſes a force impreſted on it to change its ſtate; and 
impetus, as the ſame body endeavours to change the ſtats 


of the reſiſting obſtacle. 


Vis impreſſa, is dekned by Sir Iſaac Newton to be the 
action exerciſed in any body to change its ſtate, either of 


| reſiſting or moving uniformly in a right line. 


VIRGULA Divina, or Baculus Divinatorius, a || 
no place in the body after the action has ceaſed. For 


This force conſiſts altogether in the action, and has 


2 body perſeveres in every new ſtate by the vis inertiæ 
alone. 

VISCERA, in anatomy, a term of equal import with 
entrails, including the heart, liver, lungs, ſpleen, in- 
teſtines, and other inward parts of the body. 

VISCIDITY, or ViscosrTyY, the quality of ſome- 
thing that is viſcid, or viſcous, i. e. glutinous, or ſticky; 
like bird-lime, which the Latins call by the name 
viſcus. | 

VISIBLE, wi/bile, ſomething that is an object of 
fnght' or that reflects the rays of light to the organ of 
viſion. ; 

VISIER, or Vrzits, an officer or dignity in the 
Ottoman empire; whereof there are two kinds, the firſt 
called by the Turks Viſter azum, that is grand Viſier, 
firſt created in 1370, by Amurath I, in order to eaſe 


| himfelf of the chief and weightier affairs of the govern- 


ment, 

VISION, Vi, the act of ſeeing or perceiving 
external objects by the organ of fight. See Eve. 

Light, which is an aggregate of all colours collected 
together, ſends forth rays on all ſides: Theſe rays, 
though very ſubtile, are in like manner compounded of 
all kinds of colours; whence they are again diviſible into 
ſimple rays, which collected ſeparately, or of one fort, or 


of different ſorts together, repreſent variety of colours; 


but all, united, form a very ſplendid, lucid beam, or very 
white brightneſs. Theſe rays proceed from a lucid 
point, as from a centre towards all points without it, in 
{trait lines, through an homogeneous medium, in a very 
through a pellucid and 
Hence, all points of the 
cornea are ſtruck by rays contained within a cone whoſe 


| vertex is the lucid point, and its baſe the plane of the 


cornea, if there be no impediment interpoſed between the 
radiating point and the cornea. 

| The ſame rays approaching denſer bodies, are there 
incurvated, ſome more, ſome Eg, hence they are ſepa- 
rated, and being ſeparated and reflected, exhibit variety 
of colours falſely aſcribed to the reflecting and refracting 


body, unleſs ſo far as they are ſeperated by its means; 


the reflection then is here various according to the variety 
of colour latent in the Fay ; the angle, however, which 
the reflected ray makes with a perpendicular erected at 
the place of incidence, ſeems to be the fame as that made 
by the falling 'ray with the ſame perpendicular; and in 
other reſpects there ſeems to be no alteration at all. 

If theſe rays paſs' out of one medium into another, in 
their approach to the latter they are incurvated, and in 
that condition paſs on through that medium; and, the 
more denſe this'is, the nearer incurvated are they towards 
a perpendicular, and fo on the contrary ; and the ſame 
is alſo owing to a ſingular cauſe latent in ſome fluids, and 
not to be be but by experiments. This inclins- 
tion called refraction. ow 
| This refraction, with regard to ſenſe, is regulated by 
one certain law, which is as follows ; If the ſame ray 
falls into the ſaid pellucid medium in variety of angles, 
the fines of the angles of incidence will bear the fame 


proportion to one another as the fines of the refra 


angles. 
wk 4 Hence 
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Hence it follows, that, rays proceed from a radi- 
ating or reflecting point to the pellueid cornea, and there 
refract towards a perpendicular with almoſt the ſame 
alteration in courſe as in water, ſo they paſs on through 
the aqueous humor, and have their courſe determined 
throuzh the perforation of the pupil to the ſuperficies of 
the cryſtalline lens; but thoſe rays which enter with fo 
reat obliquity as to fall on the iris, are thence reflected 
and tall out of the eye again, that they might not by their 
reflection, and ingreſs into the eye, diſturb the diſtinctneis 
of viſion ; and thoſe other rays which, on account of 
their obliquity, fall between the lower part of the uvea 
and the vitreous body, or on the ſuperficies of the vitre- 
ous body, are agar jt ſuffocated in the black 
pigment of the ſame, and lott as if they had never been, 
that ſo no rays might be tranſmitted through the vitreous 
humor, but ſuch as, after penetrating the pupil, fall upon 
the cryſtalline lens; the iris, in the mean time, being 
contracted or dilated, admits more or fewer rays in pro- 
rtion as the object is nearer, and more vivid, or more 
remote and languid; under this law or regulation, 
that, the nearer or more luminous the object, the narrow- 
er or more contracted the pupil. This happens from a 
mechaniſm peculiar to that part, and defends that very 
tender membrane, the retina, from being offended, dried, 
or ſcorched. - 

The flatter therefore the cornea, the leſs it colleas 
the rays which fall upon it from one lucid point, and the 
more it diſperſes them, ſo that the fewer in number 
arrive at the cryftalline lens, and even thoſe very diver - 
gent, unleſs they come from a very remote object ; on 
the contrary, the rounder the figure of the cornea, the 
more it will unite the rays which ſtrike on it from one 
radiating point, ahd the greater number will it collect in 
the cryſtalline lens, and thoſe very different. And hence 
you may aſſign one reaſon for the viſion of ſhort- ſighted 
and aged perſons. . 

The cryſtalline lens, after receiving the determined 
rays from a pupil, unites them ſtill more by a new 
reftaction, and renders them convergent under the follow- 
ing law, or regulation, that thoſe rays which proceed 
from one point without the eye, being here collected into 
one point not far remote, are thence conveyed through the 
vitreous humor to the retina, on which they paint only 
that one point preciſely from which thoſe rays proceed. 
If the cryſtalline Jens 8 very denſe or round, the point 
of collection (the focus) is too near the lens, which cre- 
ates confuſion ; if on the other hand the lens be too rare 
or flat, the point of collection is too remote, whence a 
confuſion is again occaſioned ; and this affords us another 
reaſon for the viſion of old perſons, and myopes, or ſuch 
as are ſhort-ſighted. From the two laſt paragraphs, we 
may account or aſſign the reaſon why ſnort- ſighted per- 
ſons have their ſight helped by a concave dioptric glaſs, 
or moving the object nearer ; and why aged perſons ſee 
more diſtinctly through a convex dioptric glaſs, or when 
the object is more remote. 

Both theſe defects in the perſons aan mentioned are 
alſo remedied by bringing the cryſtalline lens to the 
cornea or removing it at a diſtance, which purpoſes ſeem 
to be anſwered two different ways; as by compreſſing the 
bulb of the eye by a ſtrong contraction of all the four 
muſcles at once, whence the bulb is lengthened ; or by a 
contraction of the fibres, which compreſs the vitreous 
body and elevate the lens. There appears no other 
method of anſwering theſe intentions. 

The refraction which a ray ſuffers in paſſing out of 
the air into the cornea, is Ls equal to what it ſuffers 
in paſſing out of the air into water; and the refraction of 
a ray paſſing from the aqueous humor into the lens, is 
equal to what happens to a ray paſſing out of water into 
glaſs; whence the alteration is inconſiderable, and in the 
aſt place a ray paſſing from the cryſtalline lens to the 
vitreous body ſuffers but little alteration by refraction, 
and perhaps none at all, when the vitreous humor is 
pretty cloſely compreſſed ; by which means that part 

omes more denſe. Hence, the principal and moſt 
neceſſary uſe of the vitreous humor ſeems to be that the 
lens, by having free ſpace to move, might adjuſt and ac- 
commodate the eye to different diſtances, being itſelf a 
ſubſtance of a leſs mutable figure than the vitreous body. 

Vor. II. No. gz. 
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'The end or deſign of ail this apparatus (of humors and 
refractions) is that there might be a diſtinct and vivid 
collection of thoſe rays which proceeding from one. 
point of the object enter the eye, and penetrate the 
cryitalline lens, in the bottom of the eye directly under. 
the pupil, and that ſo there may be painted in this bot- 
tom as many points as were conſpicuous in the image. 
Hence, the picture or image in miniature, formed on the 
retina, reſembles the object. 

And, fince the mucous medulla of the optic nerve 
has its ſeat preciſely in this place, directly under the 
Pupil and the lens, it appears that this is the part which 
receives the pictures, and by a continuation of the im- 
preſſion preſents them to the common ſenſory, and excites 
in the mind the idea of the thing ſeen. It appears alſo 
from what has been ſaid that the experiment of Picard 
and Mariotte is fo far from diſproving what has been 
advanced in the preceding paragraphs, as ſome authors 
have thought, that it is a clear confirmation of it; and 
we have even occaſion here given us to break forth in 
praiſe of innnite wiſdom in placing the entrance of the 
optic nerve next the axis of viſion, not towards the 
exterior angle of the eye, but towards the nole in the 
middle altitude. | 

The perfection therefore of viſion depends on ſuch a 
figure, tranſparency, fabric, and energy of the ſolids, and 
ſuch a denſeneſs and tranſparency of the colourleſs 
humors as are 2 for collecting multudds of rays 
from every viſible point of an object, unmixed with 
others, upon one diſtinct point of the retina, this focus 
being formed neither too near nor remote; and, in the 
next place, on ſuch a mobility of theſe ſolids and humors, 
in conjunction, as are — A for a clear and diſtinct 
painting of objects placed at different diſtances; for 
which thoſe requiſites, their ſize, the figure, diſtance, 
ſituation, motion, reſt, light, and colour, are very well 
repreſented, In the retina there is, beſides, required 
ſuch a ſituation, expanſion, quickneſs of ſenic, tenderneſs, 
and juſtneſs of proportion between the medullary, arterial, 
venous, and lymphatic ſubſtance as diſpoſe it for tranſ- 
mitting, by a free and ſound optic nerve, pure and per- 
fect images to the common ſenſory, 

There is then no emanation of rays from us, nor are 
they reflected from objects back again upon us, as the 
ſtoicks aſſerted ; nor is ſight performed by emiffion o 
a viſible ſpecies from the object towards us, as the 
Pythagoreans thought; nor by emiſſion of effluvia from 
the object and the eye meeting together, and, after 
Las. embraces, rellecied, as the Platoniſts, by an 
extraordinary way of ratiocination, endeavoured to prove; 
nor, laſtly, is it owing to a material emanation of 
corporeal images, as was the opinion of Epicurus ; but 
is performed in that ſimple and mechanic way which we 
have above explained. 

Queries on this ſubje& are ſuch as the ivilowing. 

Why objects, placed at the leaſt diſtance in which the 
eye can bear to ſee diſtinctly, affect us in a more latiguid 
manner ? why alſo, when placed too near, they ſeem 
confuſed ? what is neceſſary to a diſtin, what to a 
ſtrong viſion? and the like, which are all eaſily anſwered 
from the premiſes, Boerhaaue Inſtitut. Meic. 

Direct, or ſimple VIsIox, is that performed by means 
of direct rays; that is, of rays paſſing directly or in 
right lines from the radiant point to the eye. | 

Reflefted-V 1810N, is that performed by rays reflected 


from ſpicula or mirrors. 


Refracted V1810N, is that performed by means of rays 
refracted or turned out of their way, by paſſing through 
mediums of different denſity, chiefly through olaſſes and 
lens's. 

V1sION, among divines, is uſed for an appearance 
which God — * ſent his prophets and ſaints, 
either by way of dream or reality. | 

Beatific V 1510N, denotes the act whereby the angels 
and bleſled ſpirits ſee God in paradiſe. 

VISITATION, Viſitatio, an act of juriſdit 
whereby a. ſuperior, or proper officer, viſits 7 
ration, college, church, or other public or private houſe, to 
ſee that the laws and regulations thereof be duly obſerved. 

VISNE, Viſnetum, in law, a neigh' uring place of 
place near at hand. : | 
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VISUAL, ſomething belonging to the ſight or ſeeing. 

Visv aL Rays, are rays of light imagined to come from 
the object to the eye. * 

VISVAIL Point, in perſpective, is a point in the hori- 
zontal line wherein all the ocular rays unite. 

Thus a perſon ſtanding in a ſtraight long gallery; and 
looking forwards, the ſides, floor, and ceiling, ſeem to 
meet, and touch one another in à point or common 
center, 

VITAL, Vitalis, in anatomy, ſomething that mini- 
ſters principally to the conſtituting or maintaining of 


life in the bodies of animals. Thus, the heart, jungs, 


and brain, are called vital parts, 


Vrrar Funttrons, or Actions, are thofe. operations of | 


the vital parts whereby life is effected, ſo as that it can- 
not ſubſiſt without them. | 

VITAL Spirits, are the fineſt and moſt volatile parts 
of the blood. | 

VITRIFICATION, or VIrRITrAc Tron, the act of 
converting a body into glaſs by means of fire. 

Of all bodies, fern-afhes, ſand, bricks, and pebbles, 
vitrify the moſt eaſily. *Accordingly, it is of theſe that 
glaſs 1s principally made. 

VITRIOL, in natural hiſtory, &c. a compound body 
formed of the particles of metals diſſolved by the acid 
of ſulphur, and that either by the operations of nature 
within the earth, or in the chemiſts elaboratory by pro- 
per admixtures and aſſiſtances, and afterwards, by the 
help of water, brought into the form of a falt. 

The vitriols, therefore, yery much approach the na- 
ture of metals, and, in fome inſtances, are found to have 
taken up other ſubſtances, particularly, ſome of the 
femi-metals among them, as, particularly, the white 
vitriol, which contains zink. The other metals we 


find diffolved in this manner in the bowels of the earth, | 
and there formed into vitriols, are ron and copper. | 
Fheſe, therefore, are the great baſis of theſe ſalts, and || 
| that relates to the umbilicus or navet. 


according as they belong to one or the other of them, 
they are to be divided into the cupreous and the ferrugi- 
neous vitriols, See the article Corpytr as. 
VITRIOLATED, a chemiſts, turned into 
vitriol, or having vitriol infufed into it. 
VITRIOLIC ſomething that has the quality of 
vitriol, or partakes of the nature of vitriol. 


VIFRIOUS, or V:irkeovs, in anatomy, the third | 


or glaſſy humor of the eye, thus called, from its reſem- 
blance to melted plafs. | 
VITTA, among anatomiſts, fillet, or head-band ; is 


uſed for that part of the amnios, which fticks to the 


mfant's head, when it is juſt born. 

VIVA Voce, q. d. as who ſhould ſay by word of 
mouth, 

VEVIFICATION, in medicine, the art of riviſying ; 


that is, of contributing to the action that gives life, or || 


maintains liſe. 


| The chemiſts alſo uſe the word in fpeaking of the || 


new force, vigour, and luſtre, which, by this art, they 
give to natural bodies; particularly to mercury, which, 


after having been fixed or amalgamated, they reftore to | 


its firſt ſtate. 


VIVIPAROUS, Piviparus, in natural hiftory, an | 


epithet applied to ſuch animals as bring forth their young 
alive and perfect, in contradiſtinction to them that lay 
8051 which are called oviparous animals. 


The term is alſo uſed in a more particular ſenſe for 
the naked of a column, or other part. 


ULCER, Ulcus, in ſurgery, a ſolution of the ſoft | 


parts of our bodies, together with the ſkin, produced by 
ſome internal cauſe, as an inflammation, abſceſs, or 
acrimonious humours, 
inveterate, and even contuſions, when difficult of cure, 
come within this definition, and paſs, at length, into 
ulcers, and are commonly called by that name. 
ULCERATION, Exulceratio, a little aperture or 
le in the ſkin cauſed by an ulcer, 
ULIGINOUS, Uliginsſ#s, implies as much as moiſt, 
mooriſh, fenny. 
ULLAGE #f a Caſt, is that part of the caſk which 
is _— | 
ULTERIOR, in geography, is applied to ſome part 


VO, in architecture, the ſhaft or fuſt of a column. | 


But wounds which become | 
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foci. 


of a country or province, which, with regard to the 


reſt of that country, is ſituate on the farther fide of the 
river, mountain, or other boundary, which divides the 


country into two parts. Fhus Africa, with regard to 
Europe, is divided by mount Atlas into citerior and 
ulterior, i. e. into two portions, the one on this ſide 


mount Atlas, and the other on that. 


UELTRAMARINE, Ultramarimm, a beautiful blue 


colour ufed by the painters, prepared from lapis lazuli 
| See the article Layers Lazurr. P uli. 


ULTRAMONTANE, ſomething beyond the moun- 
tains, 

The term is principally uſed in relation to Italy and 
France, which are feparated by the mountains of the 


Alps. 

ULTRAMUNDANE, Ultramundanus, beyond the 
world; is that of the univerfe ſuppofed ts be without 
or beyond, the limits of our world, or ſyſtem. ; 

UMBEI. LA, Umbellis, among botanifts, the round 


| tufts or heads of certain plants fet thick together, and all 


of the fame heighth. 

UMBELLIFEROUS Pr ants, ars fuch as have 
their tops bratiched and ſpread out like an umbrella; 
on each a litrte ſubdiviſion, on which there is growing 
x fmall flower; fuch are fennel, dill, &c, 

This flower is always pentapetalous, and is ſucceeded 
oy two naked feeds affeining to each other, which are 
2 true characteriſticꝭ that diftinguiſh thefe plants from 

ers. 

UMBER, or UMR, Umbria, among painters, &c. 
a kind of dry duſky-coloured earth, which, diluted with 
water, ſerves to make a dark brown colour, ufually 
called with us a hair colour. It is called umber, from 
umbra, a ſhadow, as vying chiefly for the ſhadowing of 
objects: or rather from Umbria, a country of Italy, 
whence it uſed to be brought, 

UMBILICAL, Umbiilicalis, in anatomy, ſomething 


UMBILICAL Region, is that part of the abdomen 


| ying round about the umbilicus or navel, See Anpomen. 
M 


of veſſels be- 


BILICAL Peffels, are an v7: mer 
at we call the 


longing to the foetus, conftituting w 

funiculus umbilicalis, or navet-ftring. 
Theſe veſſels are two arteries, a vein, and the urachus. 
The umbilical arteries arife from the iliacs, near their 


diviſion into external arid internal ; and pafs thence, on 
each ſide of the bladder, through the navel, to the pla- 


centa. f 
The umbilical vein, from innumerable capillaries 


united into one trunk, deſcends from the placenta to the 


liver of the fœtus; where it is partly diftributed into 


the porta, and partly into the cava. 


he urachus is only plainly found in brutes; — 14 
there is no doubt but it has place, likewiſe, in mankind. 

The uſe of theſe veſſels is to maintain a continuity 
and communication between the mother and the foetus. 
Some authors will have it, that the foetus receives its 
food and increaſe this way, and that it grows like a- 
vegetable from the mother as the root, of which the 


- umbilical veſſels are the ſtem; and the child the head 
or fruit of this plant animal. 


UMBILICAL Points, in mathematics, the ſame with 


UMBILICUS, Navel, in anatomy, the center of the 
middle part of the lower venter, or belly ; being the 
place through which the umbilical veſſels paſs, out of the 
foetus, to the placenta of the mother. 

UmMs1Licvs, in mathematics, the ſame with focus. 
Sce the article Focus. | 

UMBONE, or horn, among floriſts, ſignifies any 
pointed ſtyle, or piſtil, in the middle of a flower. 

There is, alſo, an umbone called doubly pointed, or 
by-parted, as in the piony ; and fometimes the umbone 
has four ſharp points, in which caſe it is termed an 
umbone divided into ſo many heads, or cut into three or 
four parts, 4 

UMPIRE, a third perſon, choſen to decide a contro- 
verſy left to an arbitration, in caſe the arbitrators can- 
not agree. 

UNCIA, a term generally uſed for the twelfth part 
of a thing, in which ſenſe it occurs, in Latin * 


4 


both for 2 weight called by us an ounce, and a meaſure 
called an inch. 

Unciz, in algebra, are the numbers prefixed to the 
letters of the members of any power produced from a 
binomial, or multinomial root. 

Thus, in the fourth power of a +6, that is, aaaa+4 
aaab + baabb+ 4abbb + 6bbb, the unciz are 4, 6, 4. 

UNCIAL, Uncialis, an epithet which antiquaries give 
to certain Jarge-fized letters, or characters anciently uſed 
in inſcriptions and epitaphs. 

UNDECAGON, is a regular polygon of eleven ſides. 

UNDECIMVIR, a magiſtrate among the ancient 
Athenians, who had ten other collegues or aſſociates 
joined with him in the ſame commiſſion. 

UNDERSTANDING. The Carteſians define the 
underſtanding to be that faculty whereby the mind con- 
verſing with, and, as it were, intent on itſelf, evidently 
knows what is true in any thing not exceeding its 
capacity. ; ; 

The corpuſcular philoſophers define the underſtanding 
to be a faculty expreſſive of things which ftrike on the 
external ſenſes, either by. their images, or their effects, 
and ſo enter the mind. heir great doctrine is nihil eſſe 
in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in ſenſu ; and to this 
doctrine our famous Mr. Locke and molt of the lateſt 
Engliſh philoſophers ſubſcribe. 

OnvinsTanDinG, is alſo uſed for the act, exerciſe, 
or exertion of this faculty, or the action whereby the 
mind knows things, or W e them in idea to itſelf. 

UnpeR-Treaſurer of England, vice-theſaurarius An- 
gliz, an officer mentioned in the ſtat. 39 Eliz. c. 7, 
and whom ſeveral other ſtatutes confound with treaſurer 
of the exchequer. 

UNDER WOOD, Sub-boſcus, coppice, or any wood 
that is not accounted timber, 

UNDULATION, in phyſics, a kind of tremulous 
motion, or vibration, obſervable in a liquid, whereby it 
alternately riſes and falls, like the waves of the ſea. 

UNDULATION, is alſo uſed in chirurgery, for a mo- 
tion enſuing in the matter contained in an abſceſs upon 
ſqueezing it. A tumor is faid to be in a condition for 
opening, when one perceives the undulation. 

UNDULATORY Motion, is applied to a motion in 
the air, whereby its parts are agitated after the ſame 
manner as waves in the ſea; as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe 
when the ſtring of a muſic! inſtrument is ſtruck. 

This undulatory motion of the air is ſuppoſed the 
matter or cauſe of ſound. 

UNGUENT, Unguzentum, ointment, in chirurgery. 
Ointments are divided into {imple and compound, though 
it ſo happens, that ſome of the former are conſiderably 
compounded ; and, amongſt the latter, there are ſome 
ſimple ointments, and others very little compounded. 

It frequently occurs that turpentine, ceruſe, Jard, and 
ſome other things, are ordered to be waſhed in roſe- 
water, or the juice of ſome herbs ; but this is a circum- 
ſtance that avails fo little to any purpoſe of moment, 
that we never knew it complied with: ſo that a conti- 
nuation of ſuch directions ſeems N to be in 
compliment to the old preſcriptions, which abound in 
ſuch minute exactneſs. It may here, alſo, be obſerved in 
general, that where oil is directed in an ointment or 
plaiſter, the wholeſale traders, who ſeek only profit, 
enerally ſubſtitute lard ; and where ceruſe, minium, or 
— are concerned, they are generally uſed in over 
proportions, becauſe they make ſuch a weight come out 
much cheaper. 

UNGUIS, a Latin term, ſignifying a nail of the 
hand or foot. 

UnGv1s, in anatomy, is applied to two bones of the 
noſe, being as thin as ſcales, and reſembling the nail ; 
whence their name. See the article Noss. 


Uncvis, or UNGUICULUs, among botaniſts and flo- 


riſts, denotes a little ſpeck of a different colour from the 
reſt of the petala, or leaves of flowers. 


UNGULA, in geometry, is the ſection of a cylinder 


cut off by a plane paſſing obliquely through the plane of 
the baſe, and part of the cylindric ſurface, 

UnGUuLa, in natural hiſtory, the claw or hoof of a 
quadruped, 

Uncvta Alas, the elk's claw. See the article ELK, 


UxGura, or Hamus, among ſurgeons, a fort of 
hooked inſtrument whetewithal to extract a dead feetus 
out of the womb. ' 

UNICORN, in natural hiſtory, an animal famous 
among the Greek and Latin authors, 

Theſe creatures were figured under the ſhape of 
horſes, deer, hogs, and bulls, bur all with the ſingularity 
of an enormous horn in their forcheads. They, however, 
have no exiſtence in nature, being only imaginary, as 
well as the virtues aſcribed to this horn. That ſubſtance 
known in the ſhops under the name of the vnicorn's 
horn, is the tooth,of a large cetaceous fiſh, frequent in 
the ſeas bordering on Greenland and Iceland, where it 
is called narwhal: the authors who have written on 
"jy in general, call it monocerus piſcis, the unicorn 
UNIFORM, Uniformis, denotes a thing to be ſimilar 
or conſiſtent either with another thing, or itſelf, in 
reſpect of figure, ſtructure, proportion, or the like. In 
which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to difform. 

Un1FoRM Flowers, or Plants, are ſuch as are of the 
ſame figure all around, having their fore and back parts, 
as alſo their right and left parts, exactly alike, 

UNIFORMITY, regularity, a ſimilitude or reſem- 
blance between the parts of a whole, Such is that we 
meet withal in figures of many ſides and angles reſpec- 
tively equal and anſwerable to each other. 

ION, a junction, coalition, or aſſemblage of 
ſeveral different things in one. 

Union, in a philoſophical ſenſe, is uſed, by Dr. 
Grew, for one of the three ways of mixture; being the 
joining together of atoms or inſenſible particles, ſo as 
touch in a plane, as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe in the 
cryſtallizations of ſalt, and the like bodies. 

Union, among painters, expreſſes a ſymmetry and 
agreement between the ſeveral parts of a painting, when 
e. gr. there is a deal of relation and connection — 
them, both as to figures and their colouring : ſo that 
they apparently conſpire to form one thing. 

"Fat eng in architeCture, may denote a harmony be- 
tween the colours-in the materials of a building. 

Uvex, or the UN1ton, by way of eminence, is more 
particularly uſed, among us, to expreſs the act whereby 
the two ſeparate kingdoms of England and Scotland were 
incorporated into one, under the title of the kingdom of 
Great- Britain. | 

The happy union, in vain attempted by king James I. 
was at length effected in the year 1707, by the general 
conſent of the queen and eſtates of each realm. 

UNISON, in muſic, is the effect of two ſounds 
which are equal in degree of tune, or in point of gra- 
rr acuteneſs. 

niſon may be defined a conſonance of two ſounds 
produced by two ſtrings, or other bodies of the ſame 
matter, length, thickneſs, and tenſion, equally truck, 
and at the ſame time, ſo that they yield the ſame tone 
or note. 

Or it is the union of two ſounds ſo like each other, 
that the ear, perceiving no difference, receives them as 
one and the ſame ſound, 

What conſtitutes uniſonance, is the equality of the 
number of vibrations of the two ſonorous bodies in equal 
times; where there is an inequality in that reſpect, and, 
of conſequence, an inequality in degree of tune, the 
unequal ſounds conſtitute an interval. 

Uniſon is the firſt and greateſt of concords ; and the 


foundation, or, as ſome call it, the mother of all the 


reſt : yet others deny it to be any concord at all, main- 
taining it to be only that in ſounds, which unity is in 
numbers. 

UNIT, UNITE, or Unity, in arithmetic, the num- 
ber one, or one ſingle individual of diſcrete quantity. 

UNITY, Unitas, the abſtract, or quality which con- 
ſtitutes or determines a thing unum, or one. 

UniTy, in poetry. 
unities to be obſerved, the unity of action, that of time, 
and that of place. In the epic poem, the great, and 
almoſt only unity, is that of the action. Some regard, 
indeed, ought to be had to that of time; that of place 
there is no room for. The unity of character is not 
reckoned among the unities. 


In the drama there ate three 
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UNI 


The unity of the dramatic action conſiſts of the unity 
of the intrigue in comedy, ahd that of the danger in 
tragedy ; and this not only in the plan of the fable, but 
alſo in the fable extended and filled with epiſodes, 

The epiſodes are to be worked in without coruptng 
the unity, or forming a double action; and the ſevera 
members are to be ſo connected together, as to be con- 
ſiſtent with that continuity of action ſo Money to the 
body, and which Horace preſcribes, when he ſays, Sit 
quodvis ſimplex duntaxat et unum. 

The unity of the epic action, M. Dacier obſerves, 
does not conlilt in the unity of the hero, or in the unity 


of his character and manners, though theſe be circum- 


ſtances neceſſary thereto. The unity of action requires 


that there be but one principal action, of which all the 


reſt are to be incidents or dependencies. 

F. Boſſu affigns three things requiſite thereto; the 
firſt, that no epiſode be uſed but what is fetched from 
the plan and ground of the action, and which is a na- 
tural member of that body; the ſecond, that the epiſodes 
and members be well connected with each other; the 
third is not to finiſh any epiſode, ſo as it may appear a 
whole action, but to let each be always ſeen in its qua- 
lity of member of the body, and an unfiniſhed part. 

Unity of Poſſeſſion, in law, ſignifies a joint poſſeſſion 
of two rights, by ſeveral titles. | 

UNIVERSA , ſomething that is common to many 
things, or it is one thing be 
things. 

UNIVERSAL, Univerſale, in logie, is either complex 
or incomplex. A complex univerſal, is either an uni- 
verſa] propoſition, as every whole is greater than its 
part ; or whatever raiſes a manifold conception of the 
mind, as the definition of a reaſonable animal, 

An incomplex univerſal, is what produces only one 
conception in the mind, as a ſimple thing reſpecting 
many; as human nature, which relates to every indivi- 
dual wherein it is found, bh 

UNIVERSALITY, the quality that denominates a 
thing univerſal. 

UNIVERSE, the whole extent of ſpace. 

As ſpace is, in its own nature, infinite, we may form 


an idea of the iran of the univerſe, which can, there- 


fore, only in part, comprehended by us: and that 
art of he univerſe which we can have any notion of, 
3s that which is the ſubject of our ſenſes; and of this 
the eye preſents us with an idea of a vaſt extended pro- 
ſpect, and the appearance of various ſorts of bodies diſ- 
ſeminated through the fame. | 

The infinite abyſs of ſpace, which the Greeks called 
the d Sd, the Latin the inane, and we the univerſe, 
does undoubtedly comprehend an infinity of ſyſtems of 
moving bodies round one very large central one, which 
the Romans called fol, and we the ſun. This collec- 
tion of bodies is, therefore, properly called the ſolar 
ſyſtem, and ſometimes the mundane fyftem, from the 

atin word mundus, the world. 

That the univerſe contains as many ſolar ſyſtems or 
worlds, as there are what we call fixed ſtars, ſeems rea- 
Jonable to infer from hence, that our ſun, removed to 
the diſtance of a ſtar, would appear juſt as a ftar does, 
and all the bodies moving about it would diſappear en- 
tirely. Now the reaſon why they diſappear is, becauſe 
they are opaque bodies, and too ſmall to be ſeen at fo 
great a diſtance, without an intenſe degree of light ; 
whereas theirs is the weakeſt that can be, as being firſt 
borrowed, and then reflected to the eye. 

But the ſun, by reaſon of his immenſe bulk and innate 
light, which is the ſtrongeſt poſſible, will be viſible at 
an immenſe diſtance ; but the greater the diſtance, the 
leſs bright it will appear, and of a leſſer magnitude: 
and, therefore, every ſtar of every magnitude may pro- 
bably be a ſun like our own, informing a (ſtem of 
ror or moving bodies, each of which may be inha- 


ited, like our earth, with various kinds of animals, 
and ſtored with vegetable and other ſubſtances. 

In this view of the univerſe, an auguſt idea ariſes in 
the mind, and worthy of the infinite and wiſe Author 
of nature, who can never be ſuppoſed ta have created 
ſo many gm orbs to anſwer ſo trifling a purpoſe as 

ing to mortals, by night now and then; be- 


the twin 


longing to many, or all 


_— 


ſides that, the far greateſt part of the ſtars are never ſeen 
by us at all, as we have obſerved under that article. 

When, therefore, Moſes tells us, that in the beginnin 
God created the heavens and the earth, it is to be under. 
ſtood in a limited ſenſe, and to mean only the makin, 
or, rather, new-making, of our terraqueous globe; ſos 
it is expreſsly ſaid, that the earth, in its firſt tate, waz , 
chaos (ſhapeleſs and void) which probably might be only 
the ruins of a pre-exiſtent globe, inhabited by rational 
creatures in the ſame manner as fince its renovation 
And though it be ſaid, God made two lights, the ſun 
and the moon, it does not follow they had no exiſtence 
before that time, any more than it does that the ſtars had 
not, which he is ſaid to have made alſo. 

Now, if the ſtars had no exiſtence before the Moſaic 
creation, then were there no other ſyſtems of worlds be. 
fore our own ; then muſt all the infinity of ſpace have 
been one eternal abſolute inane or empty ſpace till thar 
time, and God, who made the worlds, muit be ſuppoſed 
to have made them all at once: which ſuppoſitions are 
too extravagant and unreaſonable, and, therefore, cannot 
be the ſenſe of that paſlage of ſcripture ; which, I think, 
can be no more than this, that, 'when God had formed 
the earth into an habitable globe, he gave it ſuch a po- 
fition and motion about the ſun, and about its own axis, 
as ſhould cauſe an agreeable variety in the length of days 
and nights, and in the temperature of the ſeaſons of the 

ear. | 


UNIVERSITY, Univerſitas, a collective term, ap- 


| plied to an aſſemblage of ſeveral colleges eſtabliſhed in a 


city, or out-town, wherein are profeſſors in the ſeveral 
ſciences, appointed to teach them to ſtudents ; and where 
degrees or certificates of ſtudy in the divers faculties are 
taken up. | 

In each univerſity four faculties are uſually taught, 
theology, medicine, law, and the arts and ſciences, 

They are called univerſities, or univerſal ſchools, by 
reaſon the four faculties are ſuppoſed to make the world, 
or whole compaſs of ſtudy. 

In the eye of the law, an univerſity is held a mere 
lay body, or community ; though, in reality, it be a 
mixed body, compoſed partly of laymen, and partly of 
eccleſiaſtics.' 

Univerfities had their firſt riſe in the 12th and 13th 
centuries. Thoſe of Paris 'and Bologna pretend to be 
the firſt that were ſet on foot; but then they were on a 
different footing from the univerſities among us. 

Our own univerſities, Oxford and Cambridge, ſeem 
intitled to the greateſt antiquity of any in the world; 
and Baliol and 1 colleges in Oxford, and St. Peter's 
in Cambridge, all made colleges in the 13th century, may 
be ſaid to be the firſt regular endowments, of this kind, 
in Europe, ; 

For though Univerfity college in Cambridge had been 
a place for Rado ever ſince the year 872, yet this, like 
many of the other ancient colleges beyond ſea, and Ley- 
den, to this 42 5 was no proper college, but the ſtudents, 
without any diſtinction of habit, lived in citizens houſes, 


having only meeting- places to hear lectures and diſpute, 


In after times there were houſes built for the ſtudents 


to live in ſociety; only each to be at his own charge, 


as in the inns of courts. Theſe, at firſt, were called 


| inns, but now halls. At laſt, plentiful revenues were 


ſettled on ſeveral of theſe halls, to maintain the ſtudents 
diet, apparel, &c. and theſe were called colleges. 

The univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge are go- 
verned, next under the king, by a chancellor, who is to 
take care of the government of the whole univerſity, to 
maintain the liberties thereof, &c. 

Under him is the high-ſteward, whoſe office is to aſſiſt 
the chancellor, and other officers, when required, in 
the execution of their offices, and to hear and determine 
capital cauſes, according to the laws of the land, and 
the privileges of the univerſity. : 

The next officer is the vice- chancellor, who officiates 
for the chancellor in his abſence. There are alſo two 
proctors who aſſiſt in the government of the univerſity, 
particularly in the buſineſs of ſchool exerciſe, taking up 
degrees, puniſhing violators of the ſtatutes, &c. Ad 
to theſe a public orator, keeper of records, regiſter, 


beadles, and verger. 
"PEI? * UNIVOCAL, 


UNIVOCAL, in the ſchools, is applied to two or 
more names, or terms, that have but one ſignification, 
in oppoſition to equivocal, which is where one term has 
two or more ſignifications. | 

Our univocal terms are ſuch, whoſe name, as well as 
nature is the ſame, in oppoſition to equivocals, whoſe 
names are the ſame, but their natures very different. 
UNLAWFUL, illegal, ſomething prohibited by, or 
contrary to the terms of law, either divine or human, 
UxLAWFUL A/jembly, the meeting of three or more 
rſons together by force to commit ſome unlawful act, 
as to aſſault any perſon, to enter his houſe or land, &c. 
and thus abiding together, whether they attempt the exe- 
cution or not. 

UNLIMITED, or Indeterminate Problem, is ſuch a 
one as is capable of infinite ſolutions. 

UNMOOR, a term uſed at fea; when a veſſel who 
was riding at anchor weighs the ſame, or gets it up in 
order to ſail, they ſay ſhe is unmooring. 
VOCARULARY, Hocabularium, in grammar, denotes 
tlic collection of the words of a language, with their ſig- 
nifications, otherwiſe called a dictionary, lexicon, or 
nomenclature, 

The vocabulary is properly a leſſer kind of dictionary, 
which does not enter ſo minutely into the origins and 
different acceptations of words. 

VOUCAL, ſomething that relates to the voice or ſpeech, 
Voc Al Muſic, is muſic ſet to words, eſpecially 
verſes, and to be performed by the voice; in contra- 
diſtinction to inſtrumental muſic, compoſed only for in- 
{truments, without ſinging. 

VOCATIVE, in grammar, the fifth caſe or ſtate of 
nouns, 

When we name the perſon we are ſpeaking to, or ad- 
dreſs ourſelves to the thing we are ſpeaking of, as if it 
were a perſon, the noun, or name, requires a new rela- 
tion, which the Latins and Gretks expreſs by a new ter- 
mination, called the vocative. 

Thus, of dominus, lord, in the nominative, the Latins 
have made domine, O lord, in the vocative ; of Antonius, 
Antoni, &c. but as this was a thing not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, and as the nominative caſe might ſerve on ſuch 
occaſions, this new caſe, or tgrmination, was not uni- 
verſal: in the plural, for inſtance, it was the ſame with 
the nominative, and even in the ſingular; it was only 
practiſed in the ſecond declenſion among the Latins ; and 
in Greek, where it is the mo{t common, it is frequently 
neglected, and the nominative uſed in its ſtead: as in 
that paſſage of the Greek pſalms quoted by St. Paul, to 
prove the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt; thy throne, O God! 

In Engliſh, and moſt of the modern tongues, this caſe 
is ordinarily expreſſed in nouns that have an article in the 
nominative, by ſuppreſſing that article; as the Lord is 
my hope. Lord, thou art my hope! though, on many 
occaſions, we ule an interjection. 

VOICE, /ox, a ſound produced in the throat and 
mouth of an animal, by an apparatus of inſtruments for 
that purpoſe. 

Voices are either articulate or inarticulate. 

Articulate V o1Ces, are thoſe whereof ſeveral conſpire 
together to form ſome aſſemblage, or little ſyſtem of 
ſounds. Such are the voices expreſling the letters of an 
alphabet, numbers of which joined together form words. 

Inarticulate Voices, are ſuch as are not organized, or 
aſſembled into words ; ſuch is the barking of dogs, the 
lowing of beaſts, the ſinging of birds, &c. 

Voice, in grammar, is a circumſtance in verbs, 
whereby they come to be conſidered as either active or 
paſſive, i. e. either an expreſſing an action impreſſed on 
another ſubjeR, as I beat; or receiving it from another, 
as I am beaten. 

Voice, in matters of elections, denotes a vote or 
ſuſtrage. | 

VOIDANCE, Vacancy, in the canon law, a want of 
an incumbent upon a benefice. 

VOIDED, Urge, in heraldry, is underſtood of an or- 
dinary whole inner or middle part is cut out, leaving 
nothing but its edges to ſhew its form; ſo that the field 
appears through it. Hence it is needleſs to expreſs the 
colour, or metal, of the voided part ; becauſe it muit of 
courſe be that of the field, 

Vor. II. Ne g7. 
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VOID ER, in heraldry, one of the ordinaries whoſe 
figure is much like that of the flaſque or flench, only 
that it doth not bend ſo much. 

VOL, among heralds, ſignifies the two wings of a 
fowl joined together, borne in armory, as being the 
whole that makes the flight. Accordingly, a demi vol 
is a ſingle wing. 

VOLA, the palm, or inſide of the hand, compe- 
hended between the fingers and the wriſt. 

VOLANT, in heraldry, is when a bird in a coat of 
arms is flying, or having its wings ſpread out. 

VOLATILE, in chemiſtry, are thoſe ſubſtances 
which riſe and fly off upon the application of heat or 


| fire, as thoſe which endure the fire without diſſipation are 


called fixed. 


VoLATILE, in phyſics, is commonly uſed to denote 
a mixed body, whole integral parts are eaſily diſſipated 
by fire or heat; but is more properly uſed for bodies 
whoſe elements or firſt component parts are eaſily ſepa- 
rated from each other, and diſperſed in air. 


VOLATILISATION, or VoLATIL1ZATION, the 


act of rendering fixed bodies volatile, or reſolving them 
by fire into a fine ſubtile vapour, or ſpirit, which eaſily 
diſfipates and flies away. 

VOLCANO, or Vurcaxo, in natural hiſtory, a 
name given to mountains that belch or vomit fire, flame, 
aſhes, cinders, ſtones, &c. 

Such are Mount Etna in Sicily, Mount Veſuvius 
near Naples, &c. 

Near Guatimala in South America, are two mountains, 
the one called a volcano of fre, the other of water. Out 
of the firſt, huge pieces of rocks are frequently hurled 
with as much vehemence as balls from a cannon, and a 
written letter may be read by the light of its flames at the 
diſtance of three miles. Out of the other vaſt quantities 
of water are continually ſpued up. Volcanos and igni— 
vomous mountains, though ſome of the moſt terrible 
phenomena in nature, have their uſes, being a kind of 
ſpiracles, or tunnels whereby to vent the fire and vapour, 
and would otherwiſe make a more dreadful havock by 
convulſions and earthquakes, 

Nay, if the hypotheſis of a central fire and waters be 
admitted, thoſe outlets muſt be abſolutely neceſſary to the 
peace and quiet of the terraqueous globe, Accordingly, 
Dr. Woodward obſerves, there is ſcarce any country 
much annoyed with earthquakes, but has one of theſe 
hery vents; which is conſtantly obſerved to be all in 
flames whenever an earthquake happens; by which means 
it diſgorges the fire, which, while it was underneath, was 
the cauſe of the diſaſter, He adds, that were it not for 
theſe diverticula, whereby the central fire has an exit, it 
would rage in the bowels of the earth much more furi- 
ouſly, and make much greater havock than it does ; and 
that there are not wanting inſtances of countries that 
have been wholly freed from earthquakes by the eruption 
of a new volcano there, 

VOLLEY, a military ſalute made by diſcharging a 
great number of fire-arms at the ſame time. 

VOLO, in antiquity, a name which the Romans 
gave the ſlaves who, in the ſecond Punic war, offered 
themſelves to ſerve in the army upon a want of a ſufficient 
number of citizens. . 

VOLTE, in the manage, ſignifies a round or circu- 
lar motion, conſiſting of a gait of two treads, made by 
a horſe going ſide- ways round a center; the two treads 
making parallel tracts, one, by the fore-feet, larger, and 
the other, by the hind-feet, {maller ; the ſhoulders bearing 
outwards, and the croup approaching towards the center. 

Demi-VoLTE, is half a round of one tread or two 
made by the horſe at one of the angles or corners of the 
volte, or at the end of the line of the paſſade; fo as 
when he is near the end of this line, or near one of the 
corners of the volte, he changes hands to return by a 
ſemi-circle. 

Renverſed, or inverted VOLTE, is a track of two treads, 
which the horſe makes with his head to the center ana 
his croup out, fide-ways upon a walk, trot, or gallop, 
and tracing out a larger circumference with his ſhoulders, 
and a ſmaller with his croup. | 

VOLUME, /elumen, a book, or writing, of a juſt 
bulk to be bound by itſelf. 
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VorvuMeE of a Body, is alſo uſed, among foreign philo- 
ſophers, ſor its bulk or the ſpace incloſed within its 

uperſic ies. 

VOLUMUS, in law, the firſt word of a clauſe in 
one ſpecies o the kirig's writs of protection and letters 

aten t. 

VOLUNT, Veluntas, in law, is when a tenant holds 
lands, &c. at the will of the leſſor, or lord of the manor. 

VOLUTE, /oluta, in architecture, a kind of ſpiral 
ſcroll, uſed in the Ionic and Compoſite capitals, whereof 
it makes the principal characteriſtic and ornament. 

There are ſeveral diverfities practiſed in the volute. In 
ſome, the bit or edge, throughout all the circumvolutions, 
is in the ſame line or plane; ſuch are the antique Ionic 
volutes, and thoſe of Vignola. In others the ſpires or 
circumvolutions fall back ; in others project or ſtand out, 
Again, in ſome the'circumvolutions are oval, in others, 
the canal of one circumvolution is detached from the lift 
of another by a vacuity or aperture, In others the rind 
is parallel to the abacus, and ſprings out from behind the 
flower thereof. In others it ſeems to ſpring out of the 
vaſe from behind the flower thereof, In others it ſeems 
to ſpring out of the vaſe from behind the ovum, 
and riſes to the abacus, as in moſt of the fine compoſite 
capitals, 

VOLVULUS, in medicine, a name which ſome au- 
thors give to the iliac paſſion, by others called chordap- 
ſus, and by others miſerere mei. 

VOMER, in anatomy, a feptum ſeated between the 
bones of the palate and the ſphenoidal bone, being alſo 
joined to the proceſs of the ethmoides, and part of the lower 
jaw, and having its fore part which is ſpongy continued 
to the middle cartilage of the noſe, and making, in con- 
junction with it, the ſeptum naſi. 

VOMICA, in medicine, is commonly taken for a 
ſuppurated impoſthume, or an abſceis with a ſuppuration, 

Vomica Fulmonum, is a latent diſeaſe of the lungs, 
which ofcen deceives under a ſhew of health. What goes 
by this name is a ſmal! abſceſs ſeated in ſome part of the 
lungs, and ftraitly incloſed within a bag or membrane. 

Nu Vomica, in pharmacy, a flat, compreſſed, round 
fruit of the breadth of a ſhilling, or ſomewhat more, and 
of about the thickneſs of a crown-piece, Its ſurface is 
not much wrinkled or corrugated, but ſometimes marked 
with tolerably regular fibres, running from the center to 
the circumference; it is ſomewhat downy or woolly, and 
of an extreme firm texture, tough like horn, and of a 
pale greyiſh brown colour, It has a fort of umbilicus on 
each fide of the center, and is more prominent on one 
ſide, and more depreſſed on the other; it is very difficult- 
ly cut or broken, and leaves a ſmooth and glofly ſurface 
behind the knife; it is moderately heavy, and is of a 
ſomewhat paler colour within than on the ſurface ; it has 
no ſmell, but an extremely bitter taſte, 

We have it only from the Eaſt-Indies, whence it is 
brought with another drug called the lignum colu- 
brinum. Though it has been but lately known, there 
have been many diſputes between the people, who have 
ſeemed beſt acquainted with it at firſt, as to its nature 
and origin. It was held by many to be a root of a plant, 
and by others to be a fungus or excreſcence. But it 
is in reality the nucleus of a fruit of an Eaſt-Indian tree, 
— wood of which is the lignum colubrinum of the 
ſhops. | 

_ VOMITING, Vemitus, a retrograde ſpaſmodic mo- 
tion of the muſcular fibres of the ceſophagus, ſtomach, 
and inteſtines, attended with ſtrong convulſions of the 


muſcles of the abdomen and diaphragm, which, when 


gentle, create a nauſea; when violent, a vomiting. 
Theſe convulſive diſorders proceed from the immoderate 
quantity, or acrimony of the food; from poiſons ; from 
ſome injury of the brain, as a wound, contuſion, com- 
preſſion, or inflammation of that part; from an inflam- 
mation of the diaphragm, - ſtomach, inteitines, ſpleen, 
liver, kidnies, pancreas, or meſentery ; from an irrita- 
tion of 2 from a diſorderly motion of the ſpirits, 
by unaccuſtomed agitations in a coach, ſhip; or other- 
wiſe, or from the idea of ſomething nauſeous, 

V OPISCUS, a Latin term uſed, in reſpect of twins 
in the womb, for that which comes to the perfect birth, 
the other being befors excluded abortive, 
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VORTEX, /7hirlwind, in meteorology, a ſudden 
rapid, violent motion of the air in gyres, or circles, * 

VoRTEx, Vorago, is alſo uſed for an eddy or whirl. pool 
of a body of water, in certain ſeas or rivers, which 
runs rapidly around, forming a ſort of cavity in the 
middle, 

VorTEX, in the Carteſian philoſophy, is a ſyſtem or 
collection of particles of matter moving the ſame way 
and round the fame axis. 8 

Such vortices are the grand machines, whereby thoſe 
philoſophers ſolve moſt of the motions and other phæ- 
nomena of the heavenly bodies. Accordingly the doc- 
trine of theſe vortices makes a great part of the Carteſian 
philoſophy. See the article CAR TESTIAN Phil:ſephy, 

VOTIVE Mols, are thoſe whereon the vows of 
the people for the emperors, or empreſſes, are expreſſed. 

VOUCHEE, a perſon who is warranty, or vouches 
for another, who in reſpect thereof is called voucher. 

VOUCHER, in law, the tenant in a writ of right 
who calls another perſon into court, bound to warranty 
him, and either to defend his right againſt the demandant, 
or to yield him other lands, &c. to the value. 

VovcurR alſo ſignifies a ledger book, or book of ac- 
counts, wherein are entered the warrants for the accoun- 
tants diſcharge. | 


VOUSSOIR, vault-ſtone, or key- ſtone, in architec. 


ture, a ſtone proper to form the ſweep of an arch, being 


cut ſomewhat in manner of a truncated cone, whole 
ſides, were they prolonged, would terminate in a center 
to which all the ſtones of the vault are directed. 

VOW, Votum, a folemn promiſe, or offering of a 
man's ſelf, or other thing, to God, 

Vows, Veta, amo-= the Romans, ſignify offerings, 
preſents, and prayers de for the emperors, and Cæſars 
particularly, for their proſperity, and the laſtingneſs of 
their empire. 

VOWEL, Vocalis, in grammar, a letter which affords 


a complete ſound of itſelf; or a letter ſo ſimple as only to 


need a bare opening of the mouth to make it heard, and 
form a diſtinct voice. 

Such are a, e, i, o, u; which are called vocales, 
vowels, in contradiſtinction to certain other letters, which 
depending on a particular application of ſome part of the 
mouth, as the teeth, lips, cn palate, can make no per- 
fect ſound without an opening of the mouth, that is, 
without the addition of a vowel; and are, therefore, 
called conſonants. | 

UPRIGHT, in heraldry, is uſed in reſpect of ſhell 
fiſhes, as crevices, &c. when ſtanding erect in a coat. 

URACHUS, in anatomy, a membranous canal in a 
fœtus, and that could not make its way through the navel 
to the placenta along with the umbilical veſſels, whercof 
it is eſteemed one. | 

The termination of the urachus in the placenta forms 
a little oval veſica or bladder, which ſerves to receive the 
urine ſccreted in the kidnies of the ſcetus, and that could 
not make its way through the urethra, by reaſon of the 
reſiſtance of the ſphincter of the bladder which is not to 
be overcome but by inſpiration, "The humour found in 
the veſica of the urachus is ſtill in the greater quantity 
the higher coloured, and the more like urine, as the 
ſcetus is near the time of the birth. 

The urachus is found only in brutes, though there is 
no diſpute but it exiſts in a human fcetus. 

URANIBOURGH, a term often uſed by aſtronomers, 
being the name of a celebrated obſervatory, in a caſlile in 
the little iſland Vana, or Huena, in the Sound ; built by 
that noble Dane, Tycho Brahe, and furniſhed with in- 
ſtruments for obſerving the courſe and motions of the 
heavenly bodies. 

This famed obſervatory, which was finifted about the 
year 1580, did not ſubſiſt above ſeventeen years; when 
Tycho, who little thought to have erected an edifice of 


ſo ſhort a duration, and who had even publiſted the figure 


and poſition of the heavens, which he had choſe from 
that moment to lay the firſt ſtone in, was obliged to 
Soon after this, thoſe to whom 
the property of the Iſland Huena was given, made it their 
buſineſs to demoliſh Uranibourgh ; part of the ruins were 
diſperſed into divers places, the reſt {erved to build Tycho 


a handſome ſeat upon his ancient eſtate, which to = 
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day bears the name of Uranibourgh ; for, as to the an- 
cient Uranibourgh, there are now no footſteps remain- 
ing. It was here Tycho compoſed his catalogue of the 

ars. 

5 M. Picart, making a voyage to Uranibourgh, found 
Tycho's meridian line drawn thereon to deviate from the 
meridian of the world; which confirms the conjecture 
of ſome, that the poſition of the meridian line may vary. 

URANOGRAPHY, a deſcription of the heavens. 

URETERS, in anatomy, two long and lender ca- 
nals, which come from the baſon of the kidnies, one on 
each fide, and terminate in the bladder; ſerving to con- 
vey the urine ſecreted in the glands of the kidnies into 
the bladder. See the article K1pwies. 

URETHRA, in anatomy, is a tube or canal ariſing 
from the neck of the bladder, and continued to the pu- 
dendum: ſerving to diſcharge or carry off the urine out 
of the bladder. 

Some will have it to be only a production of the neck 
of the bladder itſelf; Its length is very different in the 
two ſexes. In men it terminates in the extremity of the 
glands, and is ordinarily a ſoot long. In women, where 
it is called meatus urinarius, it is but two fingers breadth 
long, and terminates in the vulva; but it is much wider, 
and more eaſily dilated here than in the other ſex. 

The urethra is compoſed of two membranes, and a 
little ſpongy ſubſtance like that of the corpora cavernoſa ; 
except at the end which joins the neck of the bladder, 
where the diſtance between the membranes is ſmall, and 
filled up with a red glandulous ſubſtance, whoſe excre- 
tory ducts piercing the inner membranes, pour into the 
pipe a mucilaginous liquor, which lines and Jubricates 
its cavity, and prevents the ſalts of the urine from gall- 
ing it; as having a farther office in the male (ex, viz. 
the emiſhon of the ſeed, 

URIGO, a burning with a cauſtic, or cautery. 

URIM and Truummim, light and perfection, the 
name of a kind of ornament belonging to the habit of 
the Jewiſh high-prieſt, in virtue whereof he gave ora- 
cular anſwers to the people. | 

The high-prieſt of the Jews, we are told, conſulted 
God in the moſt important affairs of their common- 
weaith, and received anſwers by the Urim and Thum- 
mim. What theſe were is diſputed among the critics : 
ſome take them to be the twelve precious | Eran in the 
breaſt- plate of the high-prieſt, which ſhone like a flame 
of fire. 

Others will have them to be the teraphim, or little 
human figures carried by the high-prieſt, hid in the fold 
of his robe or gown, and by which he anſwered the 
queſtions of the Jews. \ 

Diodorus Siculus relates, that there was a like cere- 
mony in uſe among the Egyptians, whoſe principal 
miniſter of juſtice wore a collar of precious ſtones about 
his neck, which was called n,, truth. 

URINAL, in medicine, a veſſel fit to receive and 
hold urine; and uſed, accordingly, for the conveniency 
of fick perſons, | | 

It is uſually of glaſs, and crooked ; and ſometimes 
filled with milk, to aſſuage the pain of the gravel. 

URINARIA FisTULA, is the ſame as urethra; fo 
called from its office to convey the urine. 

URINE, Urina, a liquid excrement, or humor, ſepa- 
rated from the blood in the kidnies, conveyed thence 
inro the bladder, and diſcharged by the urethra, 

The urine is ſecreted from the arterial blood, in the 
glands of the kidnies ; from which ariſe numerous little 
pellucid pipes and veins, which, receiving the ſecreted 
urine, at length join into twelve papillæ; out of which 
the urine oozes into a cavity called the pelvis, from 
whence it runs into the ureters of either fide, and 
through them into the bladder; and from that, at length, 
through the urethra, out of the body. 

- Phyſicians diſcover from the urine the principal crite- 
rions, or ſigns, whereby they judge of the condition of 
the patient, and the ſtate of the diſeaſe; 

ut it is chiefly conſulted in acute fevers, where it is 
a very ſure ſign. For, 19, Urine with a white, light, 
equable, turbinated, inodorous ſediment, through the 
whole courſe of the diſeaſe to the criſis, is a very good 
prelage, 29, Copious, white, ſtrangurious urine, with 
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much white ſediment, emitted at the time of the criſis, . 


cures and takes away abſceſſes. 3®, A thin, ruddy 
urine, that does not ſubſide; a white, thin, watery 
urine; a thin, equable, yellow urine; a turbid urine; 
that does not ſubſide, denotes, in very acute diſeaſes, a 
mo crudity, a difficult crifis, and a durable dangerous 
iſeaſe. 

URINOUS Salts, in chemiſtry, are the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call alcali ſalts, or alcalies. 

URN, Urna, a kind of vale of a roundiſh form, but 
biggeſt in the middle, like the common pitchers, now 
ſeldom uſed, but in the way of ornament over chimney- 
pieces, or by way of acroters a-top of buildings, tuneral 
monuments, &c, i 

URN, Urna, was alſo a Roman meaſure for liquid 


things, containing about three gallons and a halt of 
Engliſh wine meaſure, 


UROCRITERIUM, or Urocr1514, a cafting of 
water, or giving judgment on diſcaſes by the ſight of the 
urine. 

URSA, in aſtronomy, the bear, a name common to 
two conſtellations of the northern hemiſphere near the 
poles, diſtinguiſhed by major and minor, 

URsA Major, or the great bear, according to Ptole- 
my's catalogue, conſiſts of thirty-three ſtars ; according 
to Tycho's, of fifty-ſix; but in the Britannic cata- 
logue we have two hundred and fiftcen. 

Ursa Minor, the little bear. Ptolemy and Tycho 
make it conſiſt of eight ſtars; but Mr. Flamſteed of 
fourteen, 

URSULINES, an order of nuns who obſerve the 
rule of St. Auguſtine, and are chiefly noted for taking 
on them the education and inſtruction of young ladies. 

USANCE, U/%, in commerce, is a determinate time 
for the payment of bills of exchange, reckoned either 
from the day of the bills being accepted, or from the 
day of their date: and thus called, becauſe regulated by 
the uſage and cuſtom of the places whereon they are 
drawn, 

Bills of exchange are drawn at fingle or double 
uſance, either from ſight or from date. 

This term is longer or ſhorter, according to the dif- 
ferent countries. In France, uſance is fixed at thirty 
days; at London, uſance is a calendar month, and 
double uſance two months, or ſixty days, 

At Venice, Genoa, and Leghorn, three months. 

At Hamburgh, uſance of bills drawn from England, 
France, and Venice, is two months after date. From 
Antwerp and Nuremberg, fifteen days after ſight. h 

At Venice, uſance of bills drawn at Ferrara, Bo- 
logna, Florence, Lucca, and Leghorn, is five days after 
ſight. From Naples, Auſburg, Genoa, and Vienna, 
fen days after ſight. From Mantua, Modena, and 
Milan, twenty days after date. From Amſterdam, 
Antwerp, and Hamburgh, two months after date; and, 
from London, three months after date, 

At Milan, uſance of bills drawn from Geno, is 
eight days after fight, From Rome, ten days after 
fizht; and from Venice, twenty days after date. 

At Florence, uſance of bills, drawn from Bologna, 
is three days after ſight, From Rome, ten days after 
ſight. From Venice and Naples, twenty days aſter 
date, | FY 

At Rome, uſance of Bills drawn in Italy was origi- 
nally ten days after ſight; but, by an abuſe, this term 
has been extended to fifteen, 

At Leghorn, uſance of bills drawn from Genoa is 
eight days after ſight; from Rome, ten days; from 
Naples, three weeks; from Venice, twenty * after 
date; from London, three weeks; and, from Amſter- 
dam, ſorty days. 

at Amſterdam, uſance of bills drawn from England 
and France, is a month after date; from Venice, Ma- 
drid, Cadiz, and Seville, two months. 

At Genoa, uſance of bills from Milan, Florence, 
Leghorn, and Lucca, is eight days after ſight; from 
Venice, Rome, and Bologna, fifteen days; from Naples, 
twenty-two days; from Sicily, a month after ſight, or 
two months after date; from Sardinia, a month after 
ſight; from Antwerp, Amſterdam, and other places in 
the Low Countries, three months after date. 
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USE, Uſus, in law, denotes the benefit or profit of 
lands and tenements. 

Uss and Cuftom, in ancient law-books, denetes the 
ordinary method of acting or proceeding in any caſe, 
which, by length of time, has obtained the force of 
law. 

Usks and Cuſtoms of the Sea, are certain maxims, 
rules, or uſages, which make the baſe or ground-work 
of the maritime juriſprudence; by which the policy of 
navigation, and commerce of the ſea, are regulated. 

USHER, Huſſier, ſignifies an officer, or ſervant, 
who has the care and direction of the door of a court, 
hall, chamber, and the like, 

UsHER, is alſo uſed for an officer in the exchequer ; 
of which ſort, three or four attend the chief officers and 
barons at the court at Weſtminſter, and juries, ſheriffs, 
and other acccmptants, at the pleaſure of the court. 

USNEA, in natural hiſtory, muſcus arboreus, a ſort 
of plant of the paraſite or moſs kind, growing like a 
great beard on the oak, cedar, and divers other trees, 

Usnea Humana, is a ſmall greeniſh moſs growing on 
human ſculls, that have lain a long time expoſed to 
the air. 

USQUEBAUGH, a ſtrong, rich, compound liquor, 
chiefly taken by way of dram; its baſis being brandy, or 
rectified ſpirits of wine. 5 

The proceſs is ſomewhat various, and the ingredients 
numerous. We ſhall give one, formerly much com- 
mended, as a ſpecimen. 

To two gallons of brandy, or ſpirits, put a pound of 
Spaniſh liquorice, half a pound of raiſins of the ſun, 
four ounces of currants, three of dates ſliced ; tops of 
thyme, balm, ſavory, mint, and tops of flowers of 
roſemary, of each two ounces; cinnamon and mace 
bruiſed, nutmegs, aniſeeds, and coriander ſeeds bruiſed, 
likewiſe, of each four ounces; citron, or lemon and 
orange- peel ſcraped, of each an ounce. 

All theſe to be left to infuſe forty-eight hours in a 
warm place, often ſhaking them together: then ſet them 
in a cool place for a week, after which the clear liquor 
is to be decanted off, and to it an equal quantity of near 
white port-wine, and a gallon of canary, are to be 
added. The whole to be ſweetened with a proper 
quantity of double-refined ſugar. 

USTION, Jie, in pharmacy, the preparing of 
certain ſubſtances by burning them. 

USUCAPTION, Uſucaptio, in the civil law, is an 
acquiſition of the property of a thing, by a poſſeſſion 
and enjoyment thereof for a certain term of years pre- 
ſcribed by law. 

USUFRUIT, 8 in the civil law, the uſe 
or enjoyment of any lands or tenements; or the right 
of receiving the fruits and profits of an inheritance, or 
other thing, without a power of alienating or changing 
the property thereof, | 

USURER, a perſon charged with a habit or act of 
uſury. 

USURIOUS CoNTRACT, is any bargain or contract 
whereby a man is obliged to pay more intereſt for money 
than the ſtatute allows. 

USURPATION, in law, is an injurious uſing or 
enjoyment of a thing for continuance of time, that be- 
longs of right to another. 

USURY, Uſura, in the general, denotes a gain or 
profit which a perſon makes of his money, by lending 
the ſame; or it is an increaſe of the 5A Bu exacted 
for the loan thereof, or the price a borrower gives for 
the uſe of a ſum credited to him by the lender, called 
alſo intereſt ; and, in ſome ancient ſtatutes, dry ex- 
change., | 

The word ufury is uſually taken in a bad ſenſe, viz. 
for an unlawful profit which a perſon makes of his mo- 
ney ; in which ſenſe it is that uſury is forbidden by the 

civil and eccleſiaſtical law, and even by the law of na- 
ture, In this ſenſe it alſo is, that it is held uſury to 
lend money upon pawns, to exact intereſt for money 
without ſurrendering the principal, and to ſtipulate in- 
tereſt, for money which is- not employed in trade, nor 
brings any profit to the perſon who receives it: but as 
the Latin word uſura, at leaſt the plural thereof, uſure, 
may be underſtood of a lawful intereſt, we do not ſee 
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why —_ may not be uſed in Engliſh, in the ſame 
harmleſs ſenſe. 

UT, in muſic, the firſt of the muſical notes. This 
note, with the reſt, were taken out of the hymn of St. 
John Baptiſt. 

UTENSIL, Uten/ile, a little domeſtic moveable, he. 
longing principally to the kitchen. Such arepots, pans, &c 

UTENSILS, are more particularly uſed in war, for the 
moveables which the hoſt is obliged to furniſh the ſoldiers 
quartered with him; which are, a bed with bed-cloths 
a pot and a ſpoon. e 

UTERINE, Urerinus, ſomething belonging to the 
uterus, or womb of a woman. 

Furer UTER1NUs, in medicine, denotes a kind of 
madneſs, attended by laſcivious ſpeeches and geſtures, 


and an invincible inclination to venery. 


UVEA, in anatomy, aciniformis tunica, the third 
tunic or membrane of the eye, thus called, as reſembling 
the colour or figure of a grape. 

The hind part of this coat, or that next the orbit of 
the eye on each fide, is called the choroides, and is de- 
rived from the pia mater, 

The anterior, or fore part, is like the former, tran. 
parent, but thinner, and is, by authors, reckoned as a 
different tunic, and called uvea. 

Of the duplicature of this part is formed that ſtriped 
variegated circle, called the iris, 

And, in its middle, is a perforation, through which 
appears a little black ſpeck, which is the ſight or Pupil 
of the eye, and about which the iris forms a ring. 

From the inſide of this membrane ſpring certain fibres, 
which ſpread themſelves round the cryſtalline humor, 
ſerving to contract or dilate the ſight at pleaſure, and 
called the ligamentum ciliare. 

UVULARIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower conſiſts of ſix oblong, ere, Janceolated petals, 
with an oblong nectarium cut into the baſe of each petal; 
the ſtamina are fix very ſhort filaments, topped with long 
erect antheræ; the fruit is an ovato-oblong triloculat 
capſule, containing many roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds. 

VULGATE, a very ancient Latin tranſlation of the 
bible, and the only one the church of Rome acknow- 
ledges authentic. | 

he ancient Vulgate of the Old Teſtament was tran(- 
lated almoſt word for word from the Greek of the Seventy. 
The author of the verſion is not known, nor ſo much as 
gueſſed at. 

VULNERARY, in medicine, an epithet given to 
remedies proper for the cure of wounds and ulcers. 

VULVA, a name which ſome phyſicians give to the 
uterus, or womb, 

VuLva is alſo, though leſs, properly uſed for the 
cunnus, or pudendum muliebre. 

VuLya, in anatomy, a round, ſoft, ſpongious body, 
like the end of a child's finger, ſuſpended from the pa- 
late, near the foramina of the noſtrils, perpendicularly 
over the glottis. 

Its uſe is to break the force of the cold air, and pre- 
vent its entering too precipitately into the lungs, 

It is formed of 'a duplicature of a membrane of the 
palate, and is called, by ſome authors, columella, and 
by others gurguglio. 

It is moved by two pair of muſcles, and ſuſpended by 


as many ligaments, The muſcles are the external, called 


the ſphenoſtaphylinus, which draws the vulva upwards 
and backwards, and hinders the maſticated aliment from 
paſſing into the foramina of the noſtrils in deglutition. 
And the internal, called the pterygoſtaphylinus, which 
draws the vulva upwards and forwards. 

Both muſcles move the vulva upwards, to give room 
for ſwallowing ; and ſerve to raiſe it when relaxed and 
fallen down. In which caſe it is uſeful to promote its 
riſing, by applying a little beaten pepper in the end of a 
ſpoon to it. 

Bartholin ſays, that ſuch as haye no vulva are ſubject 
to the phthyſic, and uſually die thereof, by reaſon the 
cold, in entering the lungs too haſtily, corrupts them. 


UXORIUM, in antiquity, a fine or forfeit paid by 


the Romans for not marrying. 


UZIFIR, UzuFar, or Uz rok, in chemiſtry, a 
name which ſome authors give to cinnabar, | 


WAL 


A letter peculiar to the northern languages and 
* people. It is compounded of two ſingle V's, 
9 as is implied in the name. This letter, 
though never uſed by the Hebrews, Greeks, or Romans, 
was yet among the Arabians and all the northern nations, 
the Teutons, Germans, Saxons, and Britons, &c. But 
ſtill it is not uſed by the Spaniards, French, Portugueſe, 
or Italians. The letter is of an ambiguous nature, being 
a conſonant at the beginning of words, and a vowel at 
the end ; for it ſtands before all vowels but u, as water, 
welfare, winter, woeful; and is ſounded at the end 
like u, as ſow, few, faw ; it precedes r in wrath; and 
follows s in ſwear; as alſo th, in thwart. It is ob- 
ſcure in ſhadow, widow, &c. - 
WADD, or W ApniNG, in gunnery, a ſtopple of 
paper, hay, ſtraw, but, at ſea, ſpun yarn, or rope yarn, 
made from old junk forced into a gun upon the powder, 
to keep it cloſe in the chamber; and, where a cannon is 
loaded with ball, there is one put in to keep it from roll- 
ing out. 
WAFT, To waft a ſhip, to convey her ſafe, as men 
of war do merchant-ſhips. 
WAGER, or WaGins, in law, ſignifies the giving 
ſecurity for the performance of any thing. 
WAGGONER, in aſtronomy, part of the conſtella- 
tion Urſa major, called alſo Charles Wain. See the 
article CHARLES uin. 


charts, deſcribing the ſeas, their coaſts, &c. 
WAINSCOT, in building, the timber work ſerving 
to line the walls of a room; being uſually in pannels, 
and painted to ſerve inſtead of hangings. 
According to Neve, wainſcoting with Norway oak, 
the workman finding ſtuff, is valued at fix or ſeven 
ſhillings per yard ſquare. Plain ſquare wainſcoting, the 
workman A is valued at three ſhillings per 
yard. Large biſſection wainſcoting, with Dantzick ſtuff, 
is valued at fix or ſeven ſhillings per yard; and ordinary 
biſſection work about half as much. In taking dimen- 
fions, they uſe a ſtring which they preſs into all the 
mouldings ; it being a rule that they are to be paid for 
all where the plane goes, | 


WAKE of a Ship, is the ſmooth water a- ſtern when 
ſhe is under ail. : 

WAKES, Vigil, or Country Wakes, are certain an- 
cient, anniverſary feaſts in ſeveral pariſhes, wherein the 
people were to be awake at the ſeveral vigils, or hours, 
to 7 to prayer. 

They are uſually obſerved in the country on Sunday 
next after the ſaint's day to whom the pariſh church is 
dedicated, | 

WALKERS, a ſort of foreſt officers appointed by the 
king to walk a certain ſpace of ground committed to their 
care and inſpection, 


WALL, in architecture, a work of brick, ſtone, 
Vox. II. Ne. 98. 


WAGGONER, is alſo uſed for a routier, or book of | 


wood, or the like, which make the principal part of 2 
building, as ſerving both to incloſe it, or ſeparate parti- 
cular rooms, and to ſupport the roof, floors, &c. 

Method of meaſuring WALLS. Bricklayers moſt com- 
monly meaſure their walls by the rod ſquare, each rod 
being by the ſtatute 1645 feet; ſo that a ſquare contains 
2724 ſuperficial feet. 

Therefore, when they have taken the dimenſions (via. 
the length and height) of the wall in feet, they multiply 
the length by the height, by croſs multiplication, and 
divide the product by 2721. and the quotient ſhews the 
number of ſquare rods in the ſuperficies of that wall. 

But, it being troubleſome to divide by, 2721, work- 
men have a cuſtom to divide 272 only, which gives the 
contents ſomething more than the truth, 

When they have then found the area, or contents of 
the whole ſuperficies of a wall, they in the next place 
conſider its thickneſs ; for they have a cettain thickneſs 
to which they reduce all their walls, and this ſtandard is 
one brick and a half thick, as they phraſe it, 7 e. the 
length of one brick, and the breadth of another ;) ſo that 
a wall of three bricks thick, of the ſame height and length 
with another of one and a half brick thick, the former 
will contain twice as many ſquare rods, as the latter. 

Now, to reduce any wall to this ſtandard thickneſs, 
take the following rule, which is plain and eaſy : 

Multiply the area by the number of half bricks in the 
thickneſs of the wall, and divide that product by three; 
the quotient will give the true area, at the ſtandard 
thickneſs. 3 

But, if the wall be of different thickneſſes, as they 
uſually are in brick houſes, being made thickeſt below 
and thinner at every ſtory, then the beſt way will be to 
meaſure every different thickneſs by itſelf, and to reduce 
it to the ſtandard thickneſs, and br 126% add all theſe 
ſeveral areas into one ſum ; out of which deduct the doors 
and windows, meaſured by themſelves, and the remainder 
will be the true area or content of the whole walling. 

Note, that in ſome places it is the cuſtom to meaſure 
by the rod of 18 feet long, and in others by the rod of 
16 feet. In the former caſe, the area in the feet muſt be 
divided by 324, and in the latter by 356, | 

WAPENTAKE, or WEAPENTAKE, a diviſion of 

tain northern countries, particularly thoſe beyond the 
1 rent, anſwering to what in other places is called a 
hundred or a cantred, | 

WAR, Bellum, a conteſt or difference between princes, 
ſtates, or large bodies of people; which, not being de- 
terminable by the ordinary meaſures of juſtice and equity, 
is referred to the deciſion of the ſword. 3 

Hobbe's great principle is, that the natural ſtate of man 
is a ſtate of warfare; moſt other politicians hold war to 
be a preternatural and extraordinary ſtate, 1 

Civil, or Inteſtine WAR, is that between ſubjects of 
the ſame realm, or between parties in the ſame ſtate. In 


7 F this 


this ſenſe, we ſay the civil wars of the Romans de- 
ſtroyed the republic; the civil wars of Granada ruined 
the power of the Moors in Spain ; the civil wars in Eng- 


land, begun in 1641, ended in the king's death, 1648. 
Religious W AR, is a war maintained in a ſtate on ac- 


count of religion, one of the parties refuſing to tolerate | 


the other. 

Holy Wan, is that anciently maintained by leagues 
and croiſades, for the recovery of the Holy Land. 
Council of Wax, is an aſſembly of great officers, called 
by a general or commander, to deliberate with him on 
enterpriſes and attempts to be made. On ſome occaſions, 
council of war is alſo underſtood of an aſſembly of officers, 
fitting in judgment on delinquent ſoldiers, deſerters, 


coward officers, &c. wy | 


WARD, is a word ufed in law books, in divers fig- 
nifications. Thus a ward, in London, is a part of the 
city committed to the ſpecial charge of one of the alder- 
men of the city. There are twenty-ſix wards in Lon- 
don, which are as hundreds, and the pariſhes thereof as 
towns, A foreſt is alſo divided into wards, and ſo are 
moſt of our hoſpitals. 

WarD, Warda, or Wardagium, is alſo uſed, in our 
ancient writings, for the cuſtody of a town or caſtle, 
which the tenants and inhabitants were bound to keep at 
their own Charge, - Boy en 

WARDA EccLtstarum, the guardianſhip of 
churches; which is in the king, during vacancies, by 
reaſon of the regalia or temporalities, | 

WARDEN, Guardian, one who has the charge or 
keeping of any perfon, or thing, dy office. | 

WARDEN, in an antverity, the head of a college ; an- 
feng to what in other colleges we call the maſter 


thereof. 


WARDEN, or Lord WARDEN, of the Cinque Ports, the 
governor of theſe noted havens, who has the authority of 
I tioned, is by ligature or vincture; this is performed upon 

| ſuch of theſe excreſcences as are lender about the roots, 
and in a manner pendent, by firmly tying about them 


an admiral, and ſends out writs in his own name, 
WARDEN of the Mint, an officer whoſe bulineſs it is 
to receive the gold and ſilver bullion brought in by the 
merchants to pay them for it, and overſee. the other 
officers, He is alſo called keeper of the exchange and 
mint. 1. ; | 8 
W arp-Hyqok, in gunnery, a rod or flaff with an iron 
end turned ſerpent ways, or like a ſcrew, to draw the 


 wads or oakam out of a gun, when it is to be unloaded. 


WARDMOTE, in London, is a court ſo called which 


is kept in every ward of the city, anfwering to the curiata 


comitia, in ancient Rome. 

WARDROBE, a cloſet, or little room adjoining to a 
bed- chamber, ſerving to diſpoſe and keep a — ap- 
parel in; or, for a > Hart 
wait, &c. 7 

WARDROBE, in a prince's court, is an apartment 
wherein his robes, wearing apparel, and other neceſſaries 
are preſerved under the care and direction of proper 
officers, ' 4 * oc (1645 $6 

WARN, in law, to ſummon a perſon to appear in a 
court of juſtice. ” ' | 17 | 

WARNING Wurrr, in a elock, is the third or 
fourth aecording to its diſtance from the firſt wheel. 


WARP, in the manufaQures, is the threads, whether | 


of ſilk, wobl, linen, hemp, &e. that are extended length- 
ways on the weaver's loom; and acroſs which the work- 
man, by means of his ſhuttle, paſſes the threads of the 
woof, to form a cloth, ribband, fuſtian, or other matter. 

For a woollen ſtuff to have the neceſſary qualities, it 


is required that the threads of the warp be of the ſame 


kind of woo], and of the ſame fineneſs throughout; that 
they be ſized with Flanders or parchment ſize, well pre- 
pared, and that they be in fufficient number with regard 
to the breadth of the ſtuff to be wrought. | 
'To WARP @ Ship, is to ſhift her from one place to 
another, when the wind and tide will permit it without 
danger. 3 
WARRANT, an act, inſtrument, or obligation, 
whereby a perſon authoriſes another to do ſomething 
which he otherwife had not a right to do. | 
WARRANT of Attorzey, is that whereby a man ap- 
points another to do ſomething in his name, and warrants 
his action. It ſeems to differ from a letter of attorney, 


which paſſes under hand and ſeal of him who makes it, 


2 


t to lodge in, to be at hand to 


— 


| 1 


before creditable vitneſſes; whereas, warrant of attorney, 
in perſonal, mixed, and ſome real actions, is put in of 
courſe by the attornies for the plaintifts or defendants. 
WARRANTY, Varrantia, a promiſe or covenant 
by deed, made by the bargainer for himſelf and his heirs 
to warrant and ſecure the bargainee and his heirs againſt 
all men, for enjoying the thing agreed on between them. 
W ARRANTIA Chartæ, a writ that lies for a perſon who 
is enfeoffed in lands and tenements, with clauſe ot 
warranty, and is impleaded in an aſſize, or writ of entry 
wherein he cannot vouch or call to warranty. 1 
WARRAN TIA, Diei, a writ which lies in caſe where 
a man, having a day aſſigned perſonally to appear in 
court to an action wherein he is ſued, is, in the mean 
time, by commandment employed in the king's ſervice ; 


| fo that he cannot come at the day aſſigned. It is directed 


to the juſtices, ordering them not to find or record him 
in default. 

WARREN, Varrena, a franchiſe, or place privi- 
leged either by preſcription or grant from the king, to 


| keep beafts and fowl or warren in; as rabbits, hares, 
| partridges, pheaſants, &c. 


By a ſtatute 21 Edward III. a warren may lie open, 
and there is no need of cloſing it in, as there is a park. 
WART, Verurca, a little round hard excreſcence 


| ariſing on the fleſh like a pea. ; 


A' wart begins at the cutis, and ſeems to be either an 
effloreſcence of the ſerum of the blood, which hardenin 
in the ſurface of the ſkin. makes a dry tumour, or el 
ſome fmall Oy + the little arteries of the cutis, 
which . thruſt out themſelves, making a petty farco 
which we call a ſoft wart. 2 = * 

According to the variety of the tumour, it is ſometimes 


whole with à ſmooth ſurface, ſometimes chapped and un- 


even. N 
The method of cure which deſerves to be firſk men- 


an horſe hair, or a filken or linen thread. The warts, 
being deprived of the juices which nouriſh them through 
a conſtriction of the veſſels by the ligature, gradually 
wither and fall away. | | 
Another method of cure, is by the ſurgeon's inſtru- 
ment, in which the wart is taken up by an hook, or 
forceps, and'then very nicely ſeparated by the ſciffars. 
The wound is treated for ſome time with an application 
of the lapis infernalis, or ſame other corroding medi- 
cine, that, if any part of a root ſhould remain, from 
which a new tubercle might ariſe, it may be conſumed 


ed. 

WASHING, in painting, is when a delign, drawn 
with a pen or. crayon, has ſome one colour laid over it 
with a pencil, as Indian ink, biftre, or the like, to make 
it appear the more natural, by adding the ſhadow of 
prominences, apertures, &c. 

Theſe waſhes are uſually given in agus) teints or de- 
grees throughout; which are afterwards brought down 
and —— over the lights with fait water, and ſtreng- 
thened with deeper colours for the ſhadows. 

WASHING of Colours. Some colours are of ſuch a 

itty, ſandy nature, that it is impoſſible to grind them 
70 fine as ſome curious works require; therefore, in order 
to get forth the flour and finenels of the colour, you muſt 
do thus | | 
| Take what quantity of colour you pleaſe to waſh, and 

put it into a veſſel of fair water; ſtir it about till the 
water be all coloured therewith, and, if any filth ſwim 
on the top of the water, ſcum it clean off, and when you 
think the groſſeſt of the colour is ſettled at the bottom, 
then pour off that water into another earthen veſſel that 
is large enough to contain the firſt veſſel full of water 
four or five times; then pour more water into the fi 
veſſel, and ſtir the colour. that remains till the water be 
thick ; and, after it is a little ſettled, pour the water al- 
ſo into the ſecond veſſel, and fill the firſt veſſel again with 
water, ſtirring it as before; do this ſo often, as till 
you find all the fineſt of the colour drawn forth, and that 
none but coarſe gritty ſtuff remains in the bottom; then 
let this water in the ſecond veſſel ſtand to ſettle till it is 


perfectly clear, and that all the colour be ſunk to the 
f bottom; 


WAT 


from it, and reſerve the colour in the bottom for ule, 
which muſt be perfectly dried before you mix it with oil 
ork. 

by 1 he colours thus ordered, are red lead, blue and green 
bice, verditer, blue and green ſmalt, and many times 
Spaniſh brown, when you would clcanſe it well from 
{tones for ſome fine work, as alſo yellow oker, when you 
intend to make gold ſize of it. 

WASHING, or WASHEs, among goldſmiths, coiners, 
&c. are the lotions whereby they recover the particles of 


gold and ſilver out of the ſweep; i. e. aſhes, earths, 


ſweepings, &c. of their ſhops. 

Theſe matters being ground and mixed together, are 
put in large wooden baſons, where they are waſhed in 
ſeveral waters which run off by inclination into troughs 
underneath; carrying with them the earth, and the in- 
ſenſible particles of the metals, and only leaving behind 
them the larger and more coniiderable ones which are 
viſible to the eye, and taken out by the hand without 
more trouble. 

To get out the finer parts gone off with the earth, they 
uſe quickſilver and a waſhing-mill. This mill conſiſts of 
a large wooden trough, at bottom of which are two me- 
talline parts, ſerving as mill-ſtones ; the lower being 
convex, and the upper, which is in form of a croſs, 
Concave. | 

At the top is a winch placed horizontally, which turns 
the upper piece round; and at bottom, a bung to let out 
the water and earth, when ſufficiently ground, 


The trough is filled with common water, into which 


they caſt thirty or forty pounds of quickſilver, and two or 
three gallons of the matter remaining from the firſt lo- 
tion, Then turning the winch, they give motion to the 
upper mill-ſtone, which grinding the matter and the 

uickſilver violently together, the particles of gold and 
Sow become the more. eaſily amalgamated therewith. 
This work they continue for two hours, when, opening 
the bung, the water and earth runs out, and a freſh 
quantity is put in. 

The earths are eaſily paſſed thus through the mill three 
times, and the ſame quantity of mercury uſually ſerves 
all the three times. When there is nothing left in the 
mill but the mercury united with the gold or ſilver which 
it has amalgamated, they take it out, and waſhing it in 
divers waters, they put it in a ticking bag, and lay it in 
a preſs to ſqueeze out the water, and the looſe quickſil- 
ver; the remaining quickſilver they evaporate by fite, in 
a retort, or an alembic. The meta! which remains they 
reſine with lead, or part it with aqua fortis. 

WAS T, or WASTE, Vaſtum, in law, has divers ſig- 
nifications. It is uſed for a ſpoil, made either in houſes, 
woods, lands, &c. by the tenant for life or for years, to 
the prejudice of the heir, or of him in reverſion or re- 
mainder. 

Upon this the writ of waſte is brought for recovery of 
the thing waſted, and treble damages. 

WASTE of the Foreſt, is properly where a man cuts 
down his own woods within the. foreſt, without licence 
of the king, or lord chief juſtice in eyre. 

WASTE is alſo taken for thoſe lands which are not in 
any man's occupation, but lie common, 

They ſeem to be ſo called becauſe the lord cannot 
make ſuch profit of them, as of his other lands, by rea- 
ſon of the uſe others have thereof, for paſſing to and fro. 
Upon this none may build, cut down trees, dig, &c. 
without the lord's licence. 

WasTE of a Ship, is that part of her between the 
main and fore maſts. 

WasTE-BoaRDs, are boards ſometimes ſet upon the 
ſide of a boat, or other veſſel, to keep the ſea from break- 
ing into her. 

WATCH is uſed for a corps de gards poſted at any 
paſſage, or a company of guards who go on the patrole. 

Arch, at fea, 2 a meaſure or ſpace of four 
ours, becauſe half the ſhip's company watch and do 
uty in their turns, ſo long at a time; and they are 
termed ſtar-board watch, and larboard watch. 

ATCH 1s alſo uſed for a ſmall portable movement or 


machine for the meaſuring of time; having its motion 
regulated by a ſpiral ſtring. © 


which when you perceive, then pour the water tlear | 


WAT | 


Watches, ſtrictly taken, are all ſuch movements as 
ſhe w the parts of time; as clocks are ſuch as publiſh it, 
by ſtriking on a bell, &c. But, commonly, the name 
watch is appropriated to ſuch as are carried in the 
pocket, and clock to the large movements, whether they 
{trike or not. 

WArch-Wonk, is that part of the movement of 
a clock or watch which is deſigned to meaſure and ex- 
hibit the time on a dial-plate, in contradiſtinction to that 
part which contributes to the ſtriking of the hour, &c. 
which is called clock-work. 

The ſeveral members of the watch part are, 1. The 
balance, conſiſting of the rim, which is its circular part, 
and the verge, which is its ſpindle; to which belong the 
two pallets or levers that play in the teeth of the crown- 
wheel, 

2. The potence, or pottance, which is the ſtrong ſtud 
in pocket-watches, whereon the lower pevet of the verge 
plays, and in the middle of which one pevet of the 
3 plays; the bottom of the potence is called 
the foot, the middle part the noſe, and the upper par 
the ſhoulder. N ets 

3. The cock, which is the piece covering the balance. 

4. The regulator or pendulum ſpring, which is the 
ſmall ſpring in the new pocket-watches underneath the 
balance, | 

5. The pendulum, whoſe parts are the verge, pallets; 
cocks, and the bob, 

6. The wheels, which are the crown-wheel in pocket- 
pieces, and ſwing-wheel in pendulums, ſerving to drive 
the balance or pendulum. 

7. The contrate-wheel, which is that next the crown- 
wheel, &c. and whoſe teeth and hoop lie contrary to 
thoſe of other wheels; whence the name. 

8. The great, or firſt wheel, which is that the fuſee, 
&c. immediately drives: after which are the ſecond 
wheel, third wheel, &c. | 

Laſtly, between the frame and dial-plate, is the pinion 
of report, which is that fixed on the arbor of the great 
wheel, and ſerves to drive the dial-wheel, as that ſerves 
to carry the hand. 

For the theory and calculation of watch-work, ſee the 
article CLOCK, 

WATER, in general, implies a-pellucid fluid, con- 
vertible into ice by cold; naturally pervading the ftrata of 
the earth, and flowing on its ſurface, 

Pure water would require a definition very different 


from this, that of a limpid and colourleſs liquor, without 


ſmell or taſte, ſimple and volatile. But ſuch a definition 
would not include the waters irhpregnated with metalline, 
ſtony, ſaline, and other foſſile particles. 


The figure of the component parts of water appears to- 


be ſmovth and ſpherical, like thoſe of quickſilver ; 
whence it becomes extremely moving and penetrating. 
Thus it readily enters the pores of wood, leathers, ſkins, 
chords, muſical ſtrings, &c. thus likewiſe it becomes 
capable of moving and agitating particles of matter leſs 
active than itſelf, and ſo proves the more immediate 
phyſical agent of fermentation, putrefaction, ſolution, 
&c. and thus it alſo conveys earthy and ſaline matters 
through filtres of paper, ſtone, & c. and even raiſes ſome 
proportion of them in diftillations. Its particles like- 
wiſe appear to be extremely minute, and fo have a large 
ſhare of ſurface, 

Hence water is admirably fitted for a ſolvent, or for 
readily entering the pores of ſalts, and coming into full 
contact with all their particles; and thus it will paſs 
where air cannot, on account of its moiſture, or Jubri- 


cating power, whereby it faſtens mucilaginous matters, and 


will-therefore ſoak through the cloſe pores of a bladder. 
The ſpecific gravity of water, and conſequently its 
goodneſs by its lightneſs, are to be directly judged of by 
the hydroſtatical balance. This experiment is a good 
ſubſtitute for ſeveral other ways of examining the purity 
and goodneſs of waters, both common and mineral ; for 
it appears by numerous inftances, that light waters are, 
cæteris paribus, the beſt, pureſt, and wholeſomeſt. That 
water is accounted beſt and wholeſomeſt, which is not 


| only, the lighteſt and freeſt from earthy ſediment, but 


that which is moſt ſpirituous ; and theſe properties are 
uſually found in pure rain-water ; that being 3 
iſtille 
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#iſtilled from the ocean and rivers, or by the heat of the 
ſun raiſed up into the atmoſphere, from whence it is re- 
turned much after the manner of common diſtillation, 

Dr. Shaw, from a great variety of experiments, made 
upon water, deduces the following axioms : 

Firſt, That water is naturally contained in ſome of the 
drieſt and hardeſt bodies, and in the drieſt air. 2. That 
itſelf naturally contains an earthy ſubſtance, 3. That 
it is, the proper menſtruum of ſalts, diſſolving more of 
one, and leſs of another. 4. That one good ſign of its 
purity and wholeſomeneſs is levity. 5. 
dients of a mineral water may be diſcovered by chemical 
expedients: and, 6. That mineral waters are imitable 

art from ſuch diſcovery. 


Secondly, That water is of infinite uſe in all the works 


both of nature and art, as without it there could be no 
generation, nutrition, or accretion, performed in any of 
the animal, vegetable, mineral, marine, or atmoſpheri- 
cal regions. he blood could not flow in the veins, the 
ſap in the veſſels of vegetables, nor the particles of mine- 
rals concrete and grow together, without water, It is 
this that makes the largeſt part of our blood, our drink, 
and other aliments. There could be no corruption, fer- 
mentation, or diſſolution, carried on without it; no 
brewing, no diſtilling, no wines, no vinegar, no ſpirits, 
made without it. 

Thirdly, That we meet with water under an infinite 
variety of forms, and in an infinite variety of bodies, as 
that of air, vapour, clouds, ſnow, hail, ice, ſap, wines, 
blood, fleſh, bone, horn, ſtone, &c. through all which 
it ſeems to pals unaltered, as an agent or —— that 
ſuffers no alteration by re- action, but remains capable of 
reſuming the form of water again upon any occaſion. 

Fourthly, That water, in its own common ſtate, ap- 
pears to be a combination of all the elements together, as 
containing a quantity of fire, which keeps it fluid; a 
quantity of air, and a quantity of earth: whence it can 
be no wonder that water alone, as it appears to the ſenſes, 
ſhould ſuffice for vegetation in ſome caſes, where little 
earth is wanted, or for ſupporting animal and mineral 
life, where no great degree of nutriment is required; and 
hence it proves a gluten, 'or cement, to ſome bodies, 
and a ſolvent to el ; thus it conſolidates brick, pla- 
ſter of Paris, ſtone, bone, &c. but diſſolves ſalts, and 
ſubtile earths approaching to ſalts, and becomes the in- 
ſtrumental cauſe of their action. | 

Fifthly, That water conveys nouriſhment, or a more 
fixed and ſolid matter to the parts of vegetables, where 
having depoſited it, the finer fluid perſpires into the at- 
moſphere, which gives us the phyſical cauſe of the damp- 
neſs and unwholeſomeneſs of woody countries, as the 
remarkably find in America. For all large vegetables act 
after the manner of forcing-pumps, continually draw in 
large quantities of water at their roots, and diſcharge it 
at their leaves, which intimates a method of collecting 
water in dry countries, and likewiſe of making ſalt- water 
freſh, | | . 

Sixthly, That the water, in paſſing through plants, 
after having depoſited its more terreftrial part, does not 
always go off pure, but impregnated with the finer 
efMuvia, or more ſubtile particle of the vegetable; thus, 
making an atmoſphere round every plant, according to 
its nature, odoriferous or otherwiſe, which ſupplies us 
with a rule for procuring the odoriferous waters of vege- 
tables by diſtillation. ' , 

Seventhly, That the particles, not fine enough to go 
off thus along with the water, are left behind upon the 
ſurface of the leaves and flowers of plants, being now 
thickened or ſtrained from their moiſter parts, and re- 
maining in the form of honey, manna, gums, balſams, 
| &c. according to the nature of the vegetable. And hence 
appears the phyſical cauſe of plants proving more odori- 
ferous and ſweet when the weather is both warm and 
moiſt, as immediately after a ſummer's ſhower. 

Eighthly, That the chemical operator ſhould form to 
himſelf an hygrometer, for the ſervice of his elaboratory, 
to determine the proportion of water at all times con- 
tained in the air, which continually mixes with his pre- 
parations, differently augments their weight, and pro- 
motes or hinders many of his operations, 


Ninthly, That pure water makes the largeſt part of 


hat the ingre- 
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| mineral-waters, where it is d e as a menſti 


with ſeveral ingredients that it di . 
its paſſage through the earth. | 

Water is of the utmoſt uſe in divers of the mechanical 
arts and occaſions of life, as in the motion of mill. 
engines, fountains, and other machines; the conftryc. 
tion of all which, ſubſervient thereto, or founded there. 
on, as ſtphons, pumps, &c, make the ſubject of hy. 
draulics. 

The laws, properties, &c. of this fluid, with reſpec} 
to its motion, gravitation, preſſion, elevation, action 
momenta, and velocities, &c. which make the ſubject of 
hydroſtatics, may be ſeen under the articles FLuty and 

YDROSTATICS, ' 

- WaTER, in hydrography and geography, is a com- 
mon or _ name applied to all liquid tranſparent 
bodies, gliding or flowing on the earth; in which ſenſe 
_ and earth are ſaid to conſtitute our terraqueous 
globe, 

For the periodical changes, to-which. the water of the 
ſea is liable, ſee the articles EEB, FLux, and Trprs. 

WAaTERs, in medicine, pharmacy, &c. called alſo 
artificial and medicated waters, are a kind of liquors 
procured or prepared by art from divers bodies, princi- 
pally of the vegetable tribe, having various properties 
and ſerving for various properties. f 

Theſe waters are either fimple, or compound : ſimple 
waters are thoſe procured from ſome one vegetable body, 
the intention of which is to draw out the virtues of the 
herb, ſeed, flower, root, or the like, fo as it may be 
more conveniently given in that form than any other, 
The means whereby this ſeparation is effected, are either 
. infuſion, decoct ion, or diſtillation. 

ompound waters, or thoſe wherein ſeveral ingredi- 
ents are uſed, are very numerous, and make a large 
article in commerce; ſome prepared by the apothecaries, 
according to the diſpenſatory preſcripts, for medicinal 
uſes; others by the diſtillers, to be drank b way of 
dram; and others 4 the perfumers, &c. hey are 
diſtinguiſhed by different epithets, in reſpe& either of 
the ſpecific virtues of the water, or the parts of the body 
for the cure whereof they are intended, or the diſcaſcs 
they are good againſt, or the ingredients they are com- 

nded of, or their different . &c. 

As theſe waters are exceeding numerous, and the 
manner of making them is not always the ſame, we muſt 
refer the chemical or medical reader to the diſpenſatories, 
wherein he will find, that every one gives his own me- 
thod as the beſt. 

We have only three general remarks to add, with re- 

d to thoſe intended for drinking, viz. a 

1. That ſuch wherein any thing is infuſed, as bruiſed 
fruits, pounded herbs, &c. or ground ſpices, muſt be 
always paſſed through a filtre, to make them finer and 
purer. 

2. That thoſe made with brandy, or ſpirit of wine, 
are uſually diſtilled after mixing their ingredients, which 
renders thoſe liquors exceeding ſtrong and dangerous. 

3. That the waters which take their names from par- 
ticular things, as cinnamon, &c. have often ſome other 
ingredients joined with them, according to the taſte or 
ſmell required. 

Holy-W ATER, a water prepared every Sunday in the 
Romiſh church, with divers prayers, exorciſms, &c. 
uſed by the people to croſs themſelves withal, at their 
entrance to and going out of church ; and pretended to 
have the virtue of waſhing away venial fins, driving 
away devils, preſerving from thunder, diflolving charms, 
ſecuring from or curing diſeaſes, &c. | 

Many of the reformed take the uſe of holy-water to 
have been borrowed from the luſtral water of the an- 
cient Romans, See the articles LUsTRATION, &c. 

WaATER-ORDEAL, or Trial, among our anceſtors, 
was of two kinds, by hot and by cold water. 

- Trial, or purgation, by boiling or hot water, was 2 
way of proving crimes, by immerging the body, or arm, 
in hot water, with divers religious ceremonies. In the 
judgment by boiling water, the accuſed, or he who per- 
ſonated the accuſed, was obliged to put his naked arm 


olves or drinks 


— 


| into a caldron full of boiling water, and to draw out 2 


ſtone thence placed at a greater or leſs depth, according 
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to the quality of the crime. This done, the arm was 
wrapped up, and the judge ſet his ſeal on the cloth, and 
at the end of three days they returned to view it, when 
if it was found without any ſcald, the accuſed was de- 
clared innocent. 

The nobles, or great perſonages, purged themſelves 
thus, by hot-water, and the populace by cold water. 


after certain prayers and other ceremonies, the accuſed 
was ſwaddled, or tied up, all in a pelotoon or lump, 


and thus caſt into a river, lake, or veſſel, of «cold water, | 


where, if he ſunk, he was held criminal; if he floated, 
innocent. 

In the Levitical law, we find mention made of water 
which ſerved to prove, whether or no a woman was an 
adultereſs; the formula, as it was performed by the 
— may be ſeen in the fifth chapter of the book of 

umbers. | 

WATER, among jewellers, is properly. the colour or 
luſtre of diamonds and pearls, The term, though leſs 
properly, is ſometimes uſed for the hue or colour of 
other ſtones. - 2 TEM 

WarER-MEASURE. Salt, ſea-coal, &c. while aboard 
veſſels in the pool or river, are meaſured with the corn- 
buſhel heaped up; or elſe five tricked pecks are allowed 
to the buſhel. This is called water-meaſure, : 


WaTEr-MILL, a machine for grinding corn, &c, | 


driven by the water. | 

In water-mills, the momentum of the falling water is 
the power; the force to be overcome is the great attri- 
tion of the two ſtones in grinding the corn, &c. which 
is effected wholly by a complication of wheels and axles. 
A query may here be put, Why, ſince the power con- 
ſtantly acts upon the wheel, the motion of the wheel 
ſhould be equable, and not accelerated? The anſwer is, 
The increments of velocity keep riſing, till their mo- 
mentum is equalled by the reſiſtance of the machine; 
after which equilibrium, the wheel goes on with an 
uniform motion. | | 

WATER-SHOOT, a young ſprig which ſprings out of 
the root or ſtock of a tree, | 

WATER-TABLE, in architecture, a ſort of ledge left 
in ſtone, or brick walls, about eighteen or twenty inches 


from the ground, from which place the thickneſs of the 
wall begins to abate, | 
 WATER-WAY, in a ſhip, is a ſmall ledge of timber, 


lying fore and aft on the deck, cloſe by her fides, to 
keep the water from running down there, 
WATER-WORKs, in general, denote all manner of 
machines moved by, or employed in 7228 ſuſtaining 
water; in which ſenſe, water-mills of all kinds, fluices, 
aqueducts, &c. may be called water-works. | 
The term water-works, however, is more particularly 
uſed for ſuch machines as are employed only in raiſing 
Water. | | | 
Explanation f Plate LXXXVI. repreſenting the Mater- 
| works at Nymphbemburg. | 
The hydraulic machine at Nymphemburgꝶ was erected 
by order of the elector of Bavaria, in order to ſupply the 
pom of that palace with water. It was projected by 
the 


Count de Whal, maſter of the works to that prince, 
and is a well-contrived machine for anſwering the pur- 


poſes intended. It raiſes the water ſixty feet high into 
a reſervoir erected in the gardens for its reception. 

We have given two views of- this uſeful machine in 
Plate LXXXVI. and, in order to render its conſtruction 
more eaſy to be underſtood, the ſame letters are placed 
in both figures to the ſame parts of the machine. 

Fig. 1. Is a front perſpective view of the whole ma- 
chine, when the building in which the pumps, &c. are 
incloſed is taken away. And fig. 2. an oblique per- 
ſpective view of one half of the machine, the other being 
incloſed in the building. | 

The machine conſiſts of twelve forcing pumps, . con- 
ſtructed in the common form; and are worked in the 
following manner : 

A, A, fig. 1. are cranks at the ends of the axis of the 
water-wheel, From theſe cranks ſtrong iron rods, B, B, 
are extended to the balances C, C, (fee both figures.) 
Theſe cranks, by their revolutions, give an alternative 


motion to the balances, aud conſequently cauſe the 
Vor. II. NY g8. 
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piſten rods, F, F, faſtened to each ſide of the balances, 
to move up and don in an alternate manner. G, G, G, 
are the upper parts of the tubes of the pumps, three of 
which on each fide of the machine, are fixed in the 


troughs II, I, K. From each of theſe pumps is a 
tube L,L,L, through which the water is forced up by 


the motion of the piſtons. Theſe three tubes unite into 
The trial, or purgation by cold water, was thus: 


one large pipe at O, alittle above the wood-work of the 
machine; and ſoon after, the pipes O, O, unite into a 
{till larger one, as P, P. The latter are continued to 
the reſervoir erected to receive the water. The troughs 
in which the pumps are fixed; are ſupplied with water 
by the conduct pipe R. 

The whole machine is put in motion by means of the 
water in the canal Q, which, falling down an inclined 
plane, turns the great water-wheel, and conſequently 
works the forcing pumps. 

WATERING, in the manufactures, is to give a 
luſtre to ſtuffs, &c. by wetting them lightly with gum- 
water, and then paſſing them through the preſs, or ca- 
lender, whether hot or cold. 

The gum-water ought to be pure, thin, and clear, 
otherwiſe the folds of the tuff will ſtick together: the 
operation mult alſo be performed when the water is very 
hot, that it may penetrate; | 

WAVE, Unda, in philoſophy, a cavity in the ſurface 
of water, or other fluid, with an elevation aſide thereof 
See the article FLu1p, 

The waves of the ſea are of two kinds, natural and 
accidental. The natural waves are thoſe which are 
exactly proportioned in ſize to the ſtrength of the wind, 
whoſe blowing gives origin to them, The accidental 
waves are thoſe occaſioned by the wind's re- acting upon 
itſelf by repercuffion, from hills and mountains, or high 
ſhores, and by the waſhing of the waves themſelves, 
otherwiſe of the natural kind, againſt rocks and ſhoals : 
all theſe caſes give the waves an elevation, which they 
can never have in their natural ſtate. 

Mr. Boyle has proved, by numerous experiments, 
that the moſt violent wind never penetrates deeper than 
ſix feet into the water; and it ſhould ſeem a natural 
conſequence of this, that the water moved by it can 
only be elevated to the ſame height of fix feet from the 
level of the ſurface in a calm: and this ſix feet of eleva- 
tion being added to the fix of excavation, in the part 


whence that water ſo elevated was raiſed, ſhould give 


twelve feet for the utmoſt elevation of a wave. 

This is a calculation that does great honour to its 
author; for Count Marſigli meaſured carefully the ele- 
vation of the waves near Provence, aud found that, in 
a very violent tempeſt, they aroſe only to ſeven feet 
above the natural level of the ſea, and this additional 
foot in height he eaſily reſolved into the accidental 
ſhocks of the water againſt the bottom, which was, in 
the. place he meaſured them in, not ſo deep as to be out 
of the way of affecting the waves; and he allows, that 
the addition of one ſixth of the height of a wave, from 
ſuch a diſturbance from the bottom, is a very moderate 
alteration from what would have been its height in a 
deep ſea; and concludes, that Mr. Boyle's calculation 
holds perfectly right in deep ſeas, where the waves are 
purely natural, and have no accidental cauſes to render 
them larger than their juſt proportion. 

In deep water, under the high ſhores of the ſame part 
of France, this author found the natural elevation of 
the waves to be only five feet; but he found alſo, that 
their breaking againſt rocks; and other accidents, to 
which they were liable in- this place, often raiſed them 
to eight feet high. | 

e are not to ſuppoſe; from this calculation, that 
no wave of the ſea can-riſe more than fix feet above its 
natural level in open and deep water; for waves im- 
menſely higher than theſe are formed, in violent tem- 
peſts, in the great ſeas. Theſe, however, are nõt to be 
accounted waves in their natural ſtate, but they are 
ſingle waves formed of many others; for in theſe wide 
plains of water, when one wave is raiſed by the wind, 
and would elevate itſelf up to the exact height of fix 


feet, and no more, the motion of the water is ſo great, 


and the ſucceſſion of the waves ſo quick, that, during 


| the time this is riſing, it receives into it ſeveral other 


7 G waves, 
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Waves, each of which would have been at the ſame 
height with itſelf; theſe run into the firſt wave, one 
after another, as it is riſing: by this means its riſe is 
continued much longer than it naturally would have 
been, and it becomes terribly great. A number of theſe 
complex waves ariſing together, and being continued in 
a long ſucceſſion, by the continuation of the ſtorm, 
makes the waves ſo dangerous to ſhips, which the ſai- 
lors, in their phrafe, call mountains high, 

W ave-OFFERING, in Jewiſh —— a facrifice 
cﬀered by agitation, or waving, towards the four car- 
diral points of the compaſs. See SACRIFICE, 

WAVED, Wavy, or WAvEx, in heraldry, is ſaid 
of a bordure, or any ordinary, or charge, in a coat of 
arms, having its out-lines indented, in manner of the 
riſing and falling of waves: it is uſed to denote, that 
the Aſt of the family in whoſe arms it ſtands, acquired 
its honours for ſea- ſervice. 

WAVING, in the ſea-language, is the making figns 
to a veſſel to come near, or keep off. 

WAX, or Bees-W ax, in natural hiſtory, a firm and 
folid-ſubſtance, moderately heavy, and of a fine yellow 
colour, formed by the bees from the farina of flowers, 
which they work up and compreſs into a maſs, or ſort 
of cake, and of which they form their honey-combs, 
See the article BRE. | 

The beſt fort is that of a lively yellow colour, and 
an agreeable ſmell, ſomewhat like that of honey: when 
new, it is toughiſh, yet eaſy to break; but by age it 
becomes harder and more brittle, loſes its fine colour, 
and in a great meaſure its ſmell. | 

From the common yellow wax, by the mere effect of 
ſun and air, or by what is called bleeching, is formed 
what we term white wax, and ſome, very improperly, 
virgin wax. As the greater the ſurface is in proportion 
to the quantity, the ſooner and more perfectly this ope- 
ration is performed, The uſual way is to melt the wax 
in hot water; when melted, they preſs it through a 
ſtrainer of tolerable fine linen, and pour it into round 
and very ſhallow moulds. When hardened by cooling, 
it is taken out and expoſed to the ſun and air, ſprinkling 
it now and then with water, and often turning it; by 
this means, it ſoon becomes white. The beſt fort is of 
a clear and almoſt tranſparent whiteneſs, dry, hard, brittle, 
and of an agreeable ſmell, like that of the yellow wax, 
= much — 2 5 5 3 

he common OW WAX is o great uſe, 

in medicine and many of the arts 4 It 
is ſometimes given internally, as in dyſenteries, and 
other eroſions of the inteſtines z but its great uſe is in 
the making of ointments and plaſters for external uſe, 
and the greater part of thoſe of the ſhops owe their con- 
ſiſtence to it. The white wax is alſo an ingredient in 
ſome of the cerates and ointments of the ſhops; and is 
uſed in making candles, and in many of the nicer arts 
and manufactures, where wax is required. Na 

Preparations of WAX. The butter and oil of wax 
are thus prepared: cut the wax in pieces, and put them 
into a retort, which muſt be half filled with theſe 
pieces; and the reſt of the retort being filled with ſand, 
it muſt be placed in a ſand furnace. At firſt, an acid 
ſpirit riſes; and afterwards a thick oil, called the butter 
of wax, ſticks in the neck of the retort, unleſs it be 
heated by applying a live coal. This may be rectified 
into a thin oil, by diſtilling it ſeveral times, without 
additicn, in a ſand heat. 

The butter is an extremely ſoft and anodyne unguent, 
highly emollient and relaxing, agreeable to the nerves, 


and, when rubbed on contracted limbs, proves of great 


benefit to them. It is an excellent liniment for the 
piles, and takes off the pain attending them in a 
tudden and ſurprizing manner. It alſo keeps the ſkin 
toft, and is one of the beſt things known to keep it from 
Crac <ing or chopping in the winter, 

The oil of wax has alſo a very ſingular virtue in cur- 
ing contracted tendons, and reſtoring flexibility to the 
parts, It cures chapped nipples in women who give 
ſuck, beyond any other application; and it is as ſuccetsful 
againſt chapped lips, and the cracking of the ſkin of the 
hands, only rubbing them once in three or four days 
with it, It is allo of great uſe in diſcuſſing cold tu- 
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mours ariſing on the face, and thoſe on the fingers in 
winter, 

Grafſting-W ax, a compoſition ſerving to bind the 
graft to the cleft of the ſtock. For the manner of making 
which, ſee the article GRAFTING, 

Sealing Wax, a compoſition uſed in ſealing letters, 
&c. Fine ſealing wax is made in the following manner: 

Take half a pound of ſhell-lac, an ounce of yer. 
milion, and a drachm of gum benjamin ; melt and mix 
them well over the fire, and when of a proper coolneſs, 
make it up into rolls or cakes. 

Green fealing W ax is made after the ſame manner, 
and in the ſame proportions, by mixing with the ingre. 


. dients verdigreaſe inſtead of vermilion, 


— 


the log- board, allow ſomethin 


Blue ſealing W Ax is alſo made after the ſame manner, 
by putting in fine blue ſmalt, or ultramarine. 

Purple ſealing W ax is made by putting in vermilion 
mixed with ivory-black, or lamp-black. 

Black-fealing Wax, is made with ivory-black, inſtead 
of me og . __ . 

WAY, a ge or road, | 

Milky-W av. See the article GALAxy. | 

War of a Ship, is ſometimes the ſame as her rake, 
or run, forward or backward : but this term is moſt 
commonly underſtood of her failing. Thus when ſhe 
goes apace, it is ſaid that ſhe hath a good way, or makes 
a freſh way. So when an account is kept how faſt ſhe 
fails, by the log, it is called keeping an account of her 
way; and becauſe moſt hips are apt to fall a little to 
leeward of their true courſe, they always, in caſting up 

for her leeward-way, 

War of the Round), in fortification, is a ſpace left for 
the paſſage of the rounds between the rampart and the 
wall of a fortified town. This is not now much in uſe; 
becauſe the parapet, not being above a foot thick, is ſoon 
overthrown by the enemy's cannon. 

Wavy-WistR, an inſtrument otherwiſe called peram- 
bulator, See the article PxRAMBULATOR. 

Wary-Wops, a title given to the governors of the 
chief places in the empire of Muſcovy, as alſo in Poland. 

WEAR, or Wie, a great ſtank or dam in a river, 
fitted — the taking of fiſh, or for conveying the ſtream 
to a mill, 

New wears are not to be made; or others altered; to 
the nuſance of the public, under a certain penalty. | 

WEATHER, the ſtate or diſpoſition of the atmo- 
ſphere, with regard to heat, cold, wind; rain, froſt, &c. 

As it is in the atmoſphere that all plants and animals 
live, and as that appears to be the great principle of moſt 
animal and vegetable uctions, alterations, &c. there 
does not ſeem any thing, in all philoſophy, of more im- 
mediate concernment to us than the ftate of the wea- 
ther, and a knowledge of the great influence it has on our 
bodies, What vaſt, but regular alterations, a little turn 
— weather makes in 2 * with mercury, or ſpirits 
of wine, or in a piece of ſtring, &c. eve knows, 
in the common — of — 1 — 
&c, and it i owing partly to our inattention, and partly 
to our unequal and intemperate courſe of living, that we 
do not feel as great and regular alterations in the tubes, 
chords, and fibres of our own bodies. 

WEATHERING, among failors, ſignifies the doub- 
ling or ſailing to windward of a head-Jand, or other place. 

EAVING, the art of working a web of cloth, filk, 
or other ſtuff, in a loom with a ſhuttle. 

WeAvinG-Loom, a machine for weaving cloth, 
filk, &c. by raiſing the threads of the warp in order to 
throw in the ſhoot, and ſtrike it cloſe. Of theſe there 
are various kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the different ſorts of 
cloths, ſtuffs, ſilks. &c. in which they are employed, 
and which are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the number and 
variety of the threads they raiſe in order to work the 
warp, either plain or in figures, by making more or leſs 
of the woof or ſhoot appear through the warp. 

WEB, a ſort of tiſſue, or texture, formed of threads 
interwoven with each other; ſome whereof are extended 
in length, and called the warp ; and others drawn acroſs, 
and called the waof, See CLoTH, W ARP, &c. 

Spider's Wes, or Cow B. See the article COBWEB, 

EDGE, Cuneus, one of the mechanical powers, as 


they are called. 
"7 . The 


The wedge is a triangular priſm, whoſe baſes art 
equilateral acute-angled triangles. See the article 
5 Powers. . TRY e 

WEDNESDAY, the fourth day of the week, ſo 
called from a Saxon idol named Woden, ſuppoſed to be 
Mars, worſhipped on this day. | | 

Aſhb-WEDNESDAY, the firſt day of Lent, ſo called 
from the cuſtom obſerved in the ancient Chriſtian church, 
of penitents expreſſing their humiliation at this time, by 
appearing in ſackcloth and aſhes, | 

. WEED, a common name for all wild and rank herbs, 
that grow of themſelves, to the detriment of other uſeful 
herbs they grow among. TE | | 

Weep, in the miners language, denotes the de- 
generacy of a load, or vein, of fine metal, into an uſe- 
leſs marcaſite. 828 | | | 

WEEK, in chronology, a diviſion of time compriſing 
ſeven days. ie iis ere; lors | | 
The origin of this diviſion of weeks, or of computing 
time by ſevenths, is greatly controverted. Some will 
have it to take its riſe from the four quarters or intervals 
of the moon, between her changes or phaſes, which, 
9 about ſeven days diſtance, gave occaſion to the 
divi On. | F ' 4% AED inne 

| Be this as it will, the giviſion is certainly very an- 
cient. The Syrians, Egyptians, and moſt of the oriental 
nations, appear to have uſed it from all antiquity : though 
it did not get footing in the weſt ll Chriſtianity 
eſtabliſhed it; the Romans reckoned their days npt by 
ſevenths but by ninths, and the ancient Greeks by decads 
or tenths. GUT roy at at Des 

Indeed, the Jews, divided their time by weeks, but it 
was upon a different principle from the eaſtern nations; 
God himſelf appointing them to work ſixdays, and to reſt 
the ſabbath, in order to keep up the ſenſe and remem- 
brance of the creation; which being effected in ſix days, 
he reſted the ſeventh. .. 1 3 

Paſſion-W EEK, or the Holy WEEK, is the laſt week 
in Lent, wherein the church celebrates the myſtery of 
our-Saviour's death and paſſion, , $7 

WEIGH, Way, or Wx, a weight or quantity of 
cheefe, wool, &c. containing 256 pounds avoirdupoiſe. 
Of corn, the weigh contains forty buſhels ; of barley or 
malt fix quarters. In ſome places, as Eſſex, the weigh 
of cheeſe is 300 pounds. Cie vs 
 WEIGHER, an officer in divers cities appointed to 
weigh the commodities bought er ſold in a public balance. 

EIGHING, the a& of examining a body in 
balance to find its weight, | 

WEIGHING»CHAIR, a machine contrived by Sanc- 
torius, to determine the quantity of food taken at a meal, 
and to warn the feeder when he had his quantum. | 

WeEiGHinG Anchor, is the drawing it out of the 
ground it had been caſt into, in order to ſet ſail, or quit 
a port, road, or the like. 

WEIGHT, gravity, Pondus, in phyſics, a quality in 
natural bodies whereby they tend downwards, towards 
the center of the earth. 

Or, weight may be defined, in a leſs limited manner, 
to be a power inherent in all bodies, whereby they tend 
to ſome common point, called the center of gravity ; and 
that with a greater or leſs velocity, as they are more or 
leſs denſe, or as the medium they paſs through is more or 
leſs rare. | 335 111 

In the common uſe of language, weight and gravity 
are conſidered as one and the ſame thing. Some authors, 
however, make a difference between them; and Hold 
gravity only to expreſs a niſus, or endeavaur to deſcend ; 
but weight, an actual deſcent. But there is raom for a 
better diſtin tion, In effect, one may conceive gravity to 
be the quality as inherent in the body; and weight the 
ſame quality, exerting itſelf either againſt an obſtacle, 
or otherwiſe. Hence, weight may be diſtingyiſhed, like 
gravity, into abſolute and ſpecific, See GRAVIT V. 

Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, that the weights of 
all bodies, at equal diſtances from the center of the earth, 
are proportionable to the quantities of matter each con- 
tains, Whence it follows, that the weights of bodies 
have not any dependence on their forms, or textures ; 
and that all ſpaces are not equally full of matter. Hence, 
alſo, it follows, that the weight of the ſame body is 
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different, bn the ſurface of different parts of the earth; 


by reaſon its figure is not a ſphere, b 1 
the article 1. : P. ere, but a ſpheroid. See 


Wrichr, Pondus, in mechanics, is an thing to be 
raiſed, ſuſtained, or moved by a machine, 8 thing 


that in any manner reſiſts the motion to be produced. 


Wich, in commerce, denotes a body of a known 
weight, appointed to be but in the balance againſt other 

ies, whoſe weight is required. 

The ſecurity of commerce depending, in great mea- 
ſure, on the Jodtnels of weights, which are uſually of 
lead, iron, or braſs, moſt nations have taken care to 
prevent the falſification thereof, by ſtamping or marking 
them by proper officers, after being adjuſted by ſome 
7 11 * Ro England, the ſtandard of 

ignts is Kept in the Exchequer, by a particular 
calle the clerk of the . 4 PR 

Veights may be diſtinguiſhed into ancient and modern, 
foreign and domeſtic, ' Ln 

Ancient WEt1GHTs, 1. Thoſe of the ancient Jews, re- 


duced to the, Engliſh troy weights, will ſtand as in the 
following table: | | 


lb. oz. dur. gr. 


]Shekel _—_ "0 0.0 
_bo.|Manch ———— oa 03 06 105 
zocol 50 [Talent —— 113 10 or 16} 


2, Grecian and Roman weights, reduced, to Engliſh 


troy-weight, will ſtand as in the following tabe. 


. o. dtot. pr. 

Lentes — — * wh ad "os oy 
Obolus — — 00 000g. 

1 1 8 4.2 Scriptulum —— — oo 00 1674 
72 f [63 [Drachma —— — oo 00 0677 

984 + een —_ 

I 36 12 '6 |2 14 ICLIICUS — 00 04 137 
= IT [76 e = 0h 06 014 
576 144 [48 |24 [3 enn = 00 13 054 
eee ee ee, = 10 0 13þ 


The Roman ounce is the Engliſh avoirdupois ounce, 
which they divided into ſeveral denarii, as well as eight 
drichms : and fince they reckoned their denarius equal to 
the Attic drachm, this will make the Attic weights one- 
eighth heavier than the correſponding Roman weights. 
See the articles AvoiRDUP018 and TRex. 

Modern Eurojean W ELGHTs. 1. Engliſh weights: 
By the twenty-ſeventh chapter of Magna Charta, the 
weights all over England are to be the ſame; but for 
different commodities, there are two different ſorts, viz, 
avoirdupois-weight and troy-weight, .'The origin from 
which they are both raiſed, is a grain of wheat, gathered 
in the middle of the ea. | 

In troy-weight, twenty-four of theſe grains make one 
penny-weight ſterling ; twenty penny-weights make one 
ounce; and twelve ounces one pound, 

By this weight we weigh gold, filver, jewels, grains, 
and liquors, The apothecaries alſo uſe the troy pound, 
ounce, and grain; but they differ from the reſt in the in- 
termediate diviſions. They divide the ounce into eight 
drachms; the drachm into three ſcruples, and the ſrruple 


into twenty grains, 


In avoirdupois-weight, the pound contains ſixteen 
ounces; but the ounce is leſs, by near one-twelfth, than 
the troy ounce; this latter containing 490 grains, and the 
former only 448. The ounce contains 16 drachms. 80 
ounces avoirdupois are. only equal to 73 ounces troy; and 
17 pounds troy equal to 14 pounds avoirdupois. 

by avoirdupois- weight are weighed mercury and grocery 
wares, baſe metals, wool, tallow, hemp, drugs, bread, &c. 
Table of Troy-WE1GHT, as uſed by the Goldſmiths: 
rains | | 
24 |Penny-weight 
480 | 20 Ounce. 
57501240012 Pound. 
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Table of Try-Wzrohr, as uſed by the Apothecarias : 
[Grains 
20 |Scruple 
"bo | 7 |Drachm 
Eo 24 | 8 [Ounce 
4750 288 72 Pound. 


96 


Table of Avoirdupois"W EIGHT, 
jScruples 
3 Drachm 
| 24 EF 174 [Ounce 
| 384 128 | 16 
| 43008 1792 


_. 
112|Quintal, or Hundred 
1240 200 Ton. 


14339 
[860100 286720135840 2240 


The moneyers, 


* Hers, &c. have a particular claſs 
of weights, for gold and i 


precious ſtones, viz. carat and 


grain; and for ſilver, the penny-weight and grain. See 


the article CaracrT. . 
The moneyers have alſo a peculiar ſubdiviſion of the 


grain troy, viz. 


Conn 20 Mites, Fd 

| ite , 2 roits, 

The ſ Droit | * | — Perits, 
Perit | 24 Blanks. 


The dealers in wool have likewiſe a particular fet 
of weights, viz. the ſack, weigh, tod, ſtone, and clove, 

2. French weights: The common or Paris pound is 
16 ounces z which they divide two ways: the firſt diviſion 
is into two marcs ; the marc into 8 ounces, the ounce 
into 8 gros; the gros into 3 penny-weights ; the penny- 
weights into 24 grains; grain equal to a grain of 
wheat. The ſecond diviſion of the pound is into 2 
half pounds; the half pound into 2 quarters; the quarter 
into 2 half quarters; the half quarter into 2 ounces ; and 
the ounce into 2 half ounces. | : 

The weights of the firſt divifion are uſed to N 
gold, ſilver, and the richer commodities; and the 
weights of the ſecond diviſion, for commodities of leſs 


"24 Penny-weight 

72 | Gros 

576 5 Ounce 

be 1920 64] 8 [Marc 

2760586 T2818 Pound. 
al ence 
2 [Ounce 

FS. 2 Half. quarter pound 
| 8! 4 | 2 [Quarter pound 
16 |_B | 4 | > [Half pound 
| 32 | 16. 5 x . 2 Pound 
320011600 8ool400|200 Too|Quiatal. [ 


But the pound is not the ſame throughout France. 
At Lyons the city pound is only 14 ounces ; ſo that 100 
Lyons pounds make only 88 Paris pounds, But befide 
the city pound, they have another at Lyons for filk, con- 
taining 16 ounces, At Tholoufe, and throughout the 
Upper-Languedoc, the pound is 13 ounces and a half of 
Paris weight. At Rouen, beſide the common Paris pound 
and marc, they have the weight of the vicomte; which 
is 16 ounces, a half, and five- ſixths of the Paris weight. 

The weights, enumerated under the two articles of 
Ar and French weights, are the ſame that are 
uſed throughout the greateſt part of Europe; only under 
ſomewhat different names, diviſions, and proportions. 


Particular nations have alſo certain weights peculiar to 
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themſelves : thus Spain bas its arrobas, containing 29 
Spaniſh pounds, or one-fourth of the common quintal: 
its quintal macho, containing 250 pounds, or one-half 
common quintal, or 6 arrobas : its adarme, containing 
one-fixteenth of its ounce. And for gold, it has its 


eaſtillan, or one-hundredth of a pound: its tomin, con- 
taining 12 grains, or one- eighth of a caſtillan. The ſame 


ate in uſe in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 

Portugal has its arroba, containing 32 Liſbon arratels, 
or pounds. Savary alſo mentions its faratelle, containin 
2 Liſbon pounds ; and its rottoli, containing about 12 
pounds, And for gold, its chego, containing four carats. 
The ſame are uſed in the Portugueſe Eaft-Indies, 

Italy, and particularly Venice, have their migliaro, 
containing four mirres ; the mirre, containing 30 Venice 
pounds : the ſaggio, containing a fixth part of an ounce, 

Genoa has five kinds of weights, viz. large weights, 
whereby all merchandizes are weighed at the cuſtom- 
houſe ; eaſh-weights for piaſtres, and other ſpecies : the 
cantara, or quintal, for the coarſeſt commodities : the 
large balance for raw filks; and the ſmall balance for the 
finer commodities. Sicily has its rotolle, 32 and a half 


pounds of Meſſina. 


Germany, Flanders, Holand, the Hanſe-Towns, 
Sweden, Denmark, Poland, &c. have their ſchippondt, 
which at Antwerp and Hamburgh, is 300 pounds; at 
Lubec, 320; and at Coningſberg, 400 pounds. In 
Sweden, the ſchippondt for copper is 320 pounds; and 
the ſchippondt for proviſions 400 pounds. At Riga and 
Revel, the ſchippondt is 400 pounds; at Dantzic, 
340 pounds; in Norway, 300 pounds; at Amſterdam, 
300 ; containing 20 lyſpondts, each weighing 15 pounds. 

In Muſcovy, they weigh their large commodities by the 
bercheroR,.or berkewits, containing 400 of their pounds. 
They have alſo the poet, or poede, containing 4 
or one-tenth of cn n 

In order to ſhew the proportion of the ſeveral weights 
uſed throughout Europe, we ſhall add a reduction of them 


to ane ſtandard, viz. the London, 


Proportion of the weights of the principal places of 
urope. j 
The 100/b. of England, Scotland, and Ireland, are 

_ to : 
* 92. 

8 of Amſterdam, Paris, &c. 

8 of Antwerp or Brabant 

o of Rouen, the viſcounty weight 

o of Lyons, the city weight 

9 of Rochelle N N 
1x of Toulouſe, and Upper- Languedoc 

© of Marſeilles or Provence 

7 — . | 
5 of Ham | 

1 of Leipſic, &c. 

4 of Genoa 
11 of Leghorn 
11 of Milan 

o of Venice 
10 of Naples 
97 oO of Seville, Cadiz, &e. 
104 13 of Portugal 
95 5 of Lei 
Ruſh 


112 3 of 


107 4 of Sweden 


89 4 of Denmark, 


WELD, or dyers-weed, Latrola, in botany, a plant 
whole root is fingle, white, and woody, with a few 
fibres; the leaves are oblong, narrow, ſmooth and entire; 
among theſe riſe ſtalks to the height of three feet ; theſe 
are round, hard, ſmooth, greeniſh, branched and furniſhed 
with leaves that are leſs than thoſe below. The flowers 
are produced on the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a 
beautiful yellowiſh green colour, and of the ſame form 
as thoſe of the reſada, of which it is now held a ſpecies. 
See the article Restpa. 

It is very common in England, and grows upon dry 
banks, and on the tops of walls and buildings. 

The ſeeds of weld ſhould be ſown in Auguſt, ſoon after 


| they are ripe; they will come up the ſirſt moiſt gy 
2 
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and will grow very ſtrong the ſame autumn, provided they 
are ſown by themſelves. When they are pretty ſtrong, 
they ſhould be hoed out, as is practiſed with turneps, to 
deſtroy the weeds, and to thin them where too thick. 
The feed muſt not be too ripe when gathered, for then 
it will fall out; nor yet muſt the ſtalk be unripe, for then 
it will be for —_— It muſt be bound in hand- 
fuls, and ſet to dry like flax, taking care not to ſhake 
out the ſeeds, which are uſually fold at ten ſhillings a 
buſhel ; and a gallon will ſow an acre. 

It is of great uſe among the dyers, for dying bright 

low — lemon colours; a great quantity of it is ſown 
in ſome parts of Kent; and they cultivate it in Languedoc 
and Normandy in France, where they boil it in water, 
with allum, and then it will colour white wool yellow, 
and blue ſtuffs A ; 

WELDING-Hear, in ſmithery, a degree of heat 
= to iron, &c. ſufficient only for bending, or doub- 

ng it up. 

ELL, a hole under ground, uſually of a cylindrical 
form, walled with ſtone and mortar: its uſe is to collect 
the water of the ſtrata around it. | 

WELL, in the military art, a depth which the miner 
finks under ground, with branches or galleries running 
out from it ; either to prepare a mine, or to diſcover and 
diſappoint the enemy's mine. 

Wertrt-HoLe, in building, is the hole left in a 
floor for the ſtairs to come up through. See STAIRS, 

WEN, a tumor or excreſcence that ariſes on different 
parts of the body, and contains a cyſtus, or bag filled 
with ſome peculiar matter, of which phyſicans reckon 
three kinds, viz. when this matter is foft, reſembling 
pulp, the wen is called atheroma; if like honey, 
meliceris ; and if like ſuet, fteatoma. See TumMouR. 

WERE, in our old law-books, denotes a ſum paid for 
killing a perſon, when ſuch crimes were puniſhed with 
pecuniary mulct, and not death. 

WERELADA, among onr Saxon anceſtors, the de- 
nying an homicide on oath, in order to be quit of the fine 
called WERE. | 

WERGILD, or WEREOEI p, in our ancient cuſtoms, 
the price of a man's head ; a part of which was paid to 
the king, for the loſs of his ſubject, a part to the lord 
whoſe vaſſal he was, and a part to the neareſt relation of 
the perſon lain. 

WEST, in coſmography, one of the cardinal points 
of the horizon, diametrically oppoſite to the eaſt ; and 
ſtrictly defined, the interſection of the prime vertical 
with the horizon, on that fide the ſun ſets it. See the 
article HeRIZZ Ox. 

WHALE, Balæna, in ichthyology, the name of a 
fiſh, which grows to a monſtrous ſize; the head is ex- 
tremely large, and of an irregular figure, the lower jaw 
is much larger than the upper, and covers it at the 'F wy 
the upper, 1s narrow and oblong, the fiſtula is double, or 


has two diftin& apertures, and is ſituated in the middle | 


of the head, between the eyes; the eyes are very ſmall 
in. proportion to the enormous bulk of the head, and are 
placed a great diſtance from one another; the whole head 
is ſomewhat depreſſed, and has ſeveral irregularities on 
its ſurface ; the body is very thick, and ſomewhat roun- 
ded; but towards the extremity of the back, there is a 
ſubacute angle, extending itſelf longitudinally to the tail; 
the tail is ſomewhat forked, very large, and in its 
horizontal ſituation makes a very ſingular figure. It is 
an inhabitant of the northern ſeas, the principal object of 
the Greenland fiſhery. 

WHALE-Bons, or as it is otherwiſe called, whale-fins, 
in commerce, a commodity procured from the whale ; 
uſed as ſtiffening in ftays, fans, buſks, ſkreens, &c. 
What we call whale-bone, or fins, is a horny laminæ in 
the upper-jaw of the balzna, which ſupply the place of 
teeth, but there are none ſuch in the lower-jaw. Theſe 
laminæ are commonly called whiſkers, which, ſplit and 
faſhioned, are the whale-bone. The pizzle, or genital 
— 2 of the animal, ſerves likewiſe for the ſame pur- 
poſe. 

WHARF, a ſpace on the banks of a haven, creek, or 


hithe, provided for the convenient loading and unloading 
veſſels upon. 


The fee paid ſor the landing of s on a wharf, or 
Vor. II. Ne. 98. e 7 


for ſhipping them off, is called wharſage, and the perſon 
who has the direction and overſight of the wharf, re- 
ceives wharfage, &c. is called the wharfinger, 

WHEAT, Triticum, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the corolla of which conſiſts of two valves, nearly equal 
in ſize, and of the bignels of thoſe which form the cup; 
the exterior valve is bellied, with an obtuſe end termi- 
nated by a point, and the inner valve is plane; the ita- 
mina are three capillary filaments, topped with oblon 
bifurcate anther ; the piſtillum conſiſts of a te 
germen, ſupporting two hairy reflexed ſtyles, each 
crowned with a plumoſe ſtigma : there is no pericarpium, 
the corolla incloſing the feed, which is tingle, of an 
ovato-oblong form, * at the ends, convex on one 
fide, and furrowed on the other. 

There are ſeveral kinds of wheat; as the white or red 
wheat without awns; the red-eared, the bearded wheat, 
the cone wheat, grey wheat, or dugks-bill wheat, Po- 
land wheat, many-eared wheat, ſummer wheat, long— 
grained wheat, white-eared wheat, naked barley-wheat, 
with ſome other ſorts. The ſeaſon for lowing wheat is 
in autumn, and the earlier the better, if the weather is 
moiſt, as leſs ſeed is required to an acre than when it is 
ſown late, becauſe leſs of it will die; and poor land 
ſhould always be allowed more ſeed than rich, becauſe 
a greater number of the plants will periſh on ſuch land 
than on the other. Another thing to be conſidered in 
order to find the proper quantity of ſeed, is, that ſome 
kinds vf wheat have their grains twice as large as others; 
in this caſe, a buſhel containing but half the number of 
grains that it does in the ſmall-grained wheat, one buſhel 
of the ſmall-grained will plant juſt as much as two bu- 
ſhels of this; therefore the ſize of the feeds ought to be 


regarded as well as the meaſure. 


It might be ſuppoſed, that a large-grained wheat will 
produce larger and finer plants than the ſmall-grained 
ſort, but experiments have proved that there is nothing in 
this, for the ſmalleſt grained wheat produces fully as 
large plants as the other. The uſual allowance of ſeed- 
wheat to one acre of land, is three buſhels ; but, from re- 
peated trials, it has been found that half that quantity is 
ſufficient; therefore if the farmers have regard to their 
own intereſt, they ſhould ſave this expence of ſeed, 


.which amounts to a conſiderable article in large farms, 


eſpecially when it is to be purchaſed, which moſt ſliful 
farmers do at leaſt every year, by way of change; for 
they find that the ſeeds continued long upon the ſame 
land, will not ſucceed ſo well as when they procure a 
change of ſeeds from a diſtant country: and in the 
choice of the ſeed, particular regard ſhould be had to the 
land on which it grew, for if it is light land, the wheat 
which grew upon ſtrong land is the beſt, and vice verſa. 

Poor light Jand — be extremely well manured, in 
order to the maintaining wheat a year, the uſual time it 
is on it, if the wheat is ſown in the common broad- caſt 
way; and if it be ſown late, the greater part of it periſhes, 
not being able to ſurvive the winter while ſo poor and on 
ſuch land : and if it be ſown in the ſame manner very 
early on ftrong rich land, many of the plants are 
deſtroyed. But the new method of horſe-hoeing gives 
both to ſtrong and to light land all the x ne- 
ceflary, and takes off all the diſadvantages of both ; by 
this method the ſtrong land may be planted with wheat 
as early as the light, if plowed dry; and the hoe-plough, 
if rightly applied, will be able to give it nouriſhment 
almoſt equal to that of dung in both ſorts of land. 

The uſe of wheat is univerſal, it making better bread 
than any other corn being more glutinous and nu- 
tritious. 

However, in the eaſtern countries they generally prefer 
rice thereto, for which reaſon it is not ſo much culti- 
vated there, eſpecially among the original inhabitants; 
not but it will grow well; ſor it has been juſtly obſerved, 
by the ancients as well as moderns, that wheat will grow 
in almoſt any part of the world; and that as it is the 
plant moſt neceſſary to mankind, ſo it is the moſt general 
and the moſt fruitful. It grows well not only in the 
temperate climates, but in the very hot and very cold 
ones; and when in places where it never grew ſpontane- 
ouſly, ſucceeds as well as where it has been always com- 
mon. But where it was originally a native it is not eaſy 
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todetermine, though it is generally ſuppoſed that ſome part 
of Africa is the country, becauſe in the earlieſt accounts 
we have of it, there is mention of its being tranſported 
from thence to other countries; and Sicily was the firſt 
country in Europe where this grain was cultivated, 

The price of wheat in this country varies continually, 
and this variation is often very great in the ſpace of one 
or two years; ſo that from being ſo cheap as that the 
farmers could not pay their rents, in the compaſs of a 
year or two the price has been doubled; for one or 
two pleatiful harveſts have lowered the price of wheat 
ſo much, as to make it difficult to the needy far- 
mer to go on with his buſineſs, who wants ready 
money for his crops as ſoon as he can prepare them for 
market. This has eſtabliſhed a ſet of people called 
dealers in corn, who have taken the advantage of the 
farmer's neceſſity, and engroſſed their corn to keep it 
for better markets ; and theſe dealers have of late years 
increaſed ſo greatly in their numbers, to the great pre- 
judice of the raiſers and conſumers of corn, as may in 
time prove of the worſt conſequence, by monopolizing 
the greateſt part of the produce, and then ſet their own 
price upon it; ſo that between corn - factors, as they are 
called, and the diſtillers, together with the monopolizers 
of farms, the price of bread may be too great for the 
labouring poor; which is a conſideration that requires 
more public attention than it has hitherto met with. 

White-Cone WHEAT, a term uſed by our huſband- 
men to expreſs a peculiar kind of wheat, which is very 
ſtrong, and has a large ear. 

It is the beſt kind for ſowing in fields ſubject to the 
blight ; for the ſtalks of it being, for the moſt part, ſolid 
or Full of pitch like a ruſh, not hollow like thoſe of. com- 
mon wheat; the inſets that cauſe the blight ſeizing on 
the ſtalks of other wheat, does this no injury, even 
though they ſhould attack it; the ſtalks of this kind 
being often found full of black ſpecks, which are 
always the marks of the inſeC having been there, and 
yet the ear full, and the grain good. 

This wheat makes very bread, if the miller does 
not grind it too ſmall, or the baker make his dough too 
hard; it requiring to be ſomewhat larger than other 
wheat flour, and ſomewhat ſofter in the dough. A 
buſhel of white cone-wheat will make conſiderably 
more bread than a buſhel of lammas-wheat ; but it gives 
it ſomewhat of a yellowiſh caſt. 

 Smyrna-W HEAT, a peculiar kind of wheat that has an 
extremely large ear, with many leſſer or collateral ears 
coming all round the bottom of the great one. 

As this is the largeſt of all forts of wheat, ſo it will 
diſpenſe with the nouriſhment of a garden, without 
being over fed, and requires more nouriſhment than 
common huſbandry in the large way can give it. In the 
common way, its ears grow not much larger than thoſe 
of the common wheat. 

This fort of wheat ſeems, of all others, the moſt proper 
for the new method of horſe-hoeing huſbandry, as that 
method ſeems capable of giving as much nouriſhment as 
the farmer pleaſes, by often repeating the hoeing. Next 
to this, the white-cone wheat is beſt for this ſort of 
huſbandry, then the grey-cone wheat. 

WHEAT-EAR, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of a 
ſpecies of motacilla, with a grey, black, and white fore- 
head, 

WHEEL, Rota, in mechanics, a ſimple machine, 
conſiſting of a round piece of wood, metal, or other 
matter, which revolves on an axis. The wheel is one of 
the principal mechanic powers; it has place in moſt 
engines; in effect, it is of an aſſemblage of wheels 
that moſt of our engines are compoſed. 

With regard to the wheels of coaches, waggons, &c. 
otherwiſe . called wheel-carriages, the whole doctrine 
thereof may be reduced to the following particulars ; viz. 
1. Wheel-carriages meet with leſs reſiſtance than any 
other. 2. The larger the wheel, the eaſier is the draught 
of the carriage. 3. A carriage upon four wheels of 
equal ſize, is drawn with leſs force than with two of theſe 
wheels and two of a leſſer ſize. 4. If the load be laid 
on the axle of the larger wheels, it will be drawn with 
leſs force than if it had laid on the axis of the leſſer 
wheels, contrary to the common notion of loading car- 
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riages before, 5. The carriage goes with much leſa 
force on friction wheels than in the common way, Th, 
wheels of carriages muſt be exactly round, and the 
fellies ſhould be at right angles to the naves, accordin 
to the inclination of the ſpokes ; that is, the plane of the 
curvature of the wheel ſhould cut the nave at right angles 
though it need not paſs through the ſpace where the ſpokes 
are inſerted into the nave. 1. It is a general rule in all 
caſes that the wheels be exactly round; for if they were 
not ſo, and the nave out of the center, it is certain, that 
ſuch a wheel in turning, would be affected in the ſame 
manner upon plane ground as other wheels are when 
they riſe and fall, and would not be in equilibrio, 

2. The fellies muſt not croſs wind, but be at right- 
angles with the naves, according to the inclination of 
the ſpokes; for otherwiſe the wheel, in turning, would 
find inequalities, as it happens when the whe of the 
nave is too big, and the wheel moves from fide to fide ; 
which comes to the ſame purpoſe as if the wheel was out 
of round; and when the inequality of the ſpokes, which 
would be too leaning or too ſtraight, upon the nave de- 
ſcending into a hole, or riſing upon an eminence, oppo- 
ſite to their inclination, would cauſe them, or the fellies, 
to break. 

3- The ſpokes muſt be inclined to the naves, that the 
wheels may be diſhing or concave, If the wheels 
always turned upon a ſmooth and even ground, it is 
certain that the ſpokes ought to be ſtraight upon the 
naves; that is, at right-angles to their axes ; becauſe 
then they would bear perpendicularly, which is the 
ſtrongeſt way for wood. 

But becauſe the ground is unequal, and when the 


| wheels fall into the ruts, that wheel which is in the rut 


bears a greater part of the weight than the other, becauſe 
it is lower: in ſuch caſe, the ſpokes of a diſhing-whesl 
become perpendicular in the rut, and therefore have the 
greateſt ſtrength ; whilſt the oppoſite wheel, being upon 
higher ground, bears a leſs part of the weight; and, 
conſequently, the ſpokes need not be at their full 
ſtrength, and ſo will have a ſufficient force, though that 
force be leſs than what they have upon even ground. 

4. The axle-tree muſt be ſtraight in all reſpects, and 
at right-angles to the ſhafts of the pole. In the motion 
of all bodies, there is one way of moving- which is 
the eaſieſt of all the reft, and happens here when the 
axle - tree is every way ſtraight ; for if its ends ſhould bend 
backwards, ſo as to bring the wheels nearer together behind, 
and ſpread them much before, it is certain that they 
could not go into the ruts, nor turn in going forward, or 
at leaſt with great difficulty, dragging inſtead of rolling. 

There would be the ſame inconveniences in bending 
the axle- tree forward, ſo as to bring them nearer the pole 
and make them ſpread behind, 

The leſs the axle-tree is bent, the leſs the inconveni- 
ency; but there will always be ſome, when the wheels 
are not parallel, and there will be no inconveniency when 
the axle is ſtraight. The axle muſt alſo be at right-angles 
to the pole or ſhafts ; for if the pole or ſhafts were on 
one ſide, the carriage would be drawn on one fide, and 
almoſt all the weight would bear upon one horſe. 

. Great wheels are always more adv:ntageous for 
rolling than little ones, in any caſe, or upon any ground | 
whatſoever. The wheels of carriages are conſidered ac- 
cording to the velocity and friction they have upon the 
axle · tree, and likewiſe according to their reſiſtance, or 
ſinking in upon the ground. i 

If we conſider them according to the friction, it is 
certain, that a wheel whoſe diameter is double that of an- 
other, will make but one turn, whilſt the little one makes 
two for the ſame length of way; the circumſerence, 
which is in proportion to the diame er, being double, 
Therefore, in reſpect to friction, a wheel ot double the 
diameter will have double the advantage, there being but 
one turn inſtead of two, which doubles the friction in the 
ſmall wheel. i 

If we conſider the wheels according as they fink into 
the earth, or fall into holes, there will be the ſame ad- 
vantage for one, and inconveniency for the other 
If we conſider the bearing, it is double in the great hee]; 
therefore it will ſick but half the way: and if we con- 


ſider hollows, it will give the (ame advantage in an 
caſes 
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caſes; but then, in others, as, for example, where the 
holes are deep, the little wheel will have much more diſ- 
advantage. 

We may ſuppoſe the ſame to happen in marſhy grounds, 
where a little wheel would fink wholly in the ſame hole 
that a great one would fink but in part, 

The advantage then of high wheels is, that they paſs 
the rubs moſt eaſily, have the leſs friction, fink leſs 
in the dirt, and more eaſily preſs down an obſtacle; 
and their diſadvantage is, that they eaſily overturn, and 
make cattle draw too high; for they can apply their 
ſtrength beſt when they draw low and upwards, which is 
the advantage of low wheels : yet if the wheels are high, 
they may be made to draw low, by fixing the limmers or 
traces as far below the axle as you will, which will 
then be an equal advantage with low wheels: for the 
power not pulling at the wheel, but at the carriage, may 
draw from any part ot it. There is another advantage, 
which is, that they are better to turn with. 

A waggon with four wheels is more advantageous than 
a cart with two wheels, eſpecially on ſand, clay, &c. 
Narrow wheels and narrow plates are a diſadvantage. 

6. It would be much more advantageous to make the 
four wheels of a coach or waggon large, and nearly of a 
height, than to make the fore-wheels of only half the di- 
ameter of the hind-wheels, as is uſual in many places. 

WHEEL, in the military art, is the word of command, 
when a battalion or ſquadron is to alter its front either 
one way or the other, 

WHEEZING, the name of a diſtemper in horſes, 
accounted by the generality of people to be the ſame 
with that called putſiveneſs. 

WHELP, the young of a dog, fox, lion, or any 
wild beaſt. 

WHELPsS, in a ſhip, the ſeaman's term for thoſe 
brackets which are (et up on the capſtan cloſe under the 
bars; they give the ſweep to it, and are fo contrived, 
that the cable winding about them may not ſurge fo 
much as it might otherwiſe do, if the body of the capſtan 
were quite round and ſmooth, 

WHETSTONE, a ſtone which ſerves for the whet- 
ting of knives and other tools upon, 

WHEY, the ſerum, or watery part of milk. 

WW HICG, a party in England oppoſite to the tories, 
from hem they differ chiefly in their political principles. 

WHIN, a name uſed in the northern parts of Eng- 
land for the ulex, or furze. 

WHIP, or WHiP-STAFF, in a ſhip, a piece of 
timber, in form of a ſtrong ſtaff, faſtened into the helm, 
for the ſteerſman, in ſmall ſhips, to hold in his hand, 
in order to move the rudder and direct the ſhip. 

W HiP-GRAFTING, See the article GRAFTING. 

WHIRL Pool, an eddy, vortex, or gulph, where 
the water is continually turning round, In rivers theſe 
are very common, from various accidents, and are 
uſually very trivial, and of little conſequence. In the 
ſea they are more rare, but more dangerous. 

Sibbald has related the effects of a very remarkable 
marine whirl-pool _— the Orcades, which would 
prove very dangerous to ſtrangers, though it is of no 
conſequence to the people who are uſed to it. This is 
not fixed to any particular place, but appears in various 
parts of the limits of the ſea among thoſe iſlands, 
Wherever it appears it is very furious; and boats, &c. 
would inevitably be drawn in and periſh with it; but 
the people who navigate them are prepared for it, and 
always carry an empty caſk, a log of wood, a large 
bundle of ſtraw, or ſome ſuch thing, in the boat with 
them : as ſoon as they perceive the whirlpool, they toſs 
this within its vortex, keeping themſelves without it. 
This ſubſtance, whatever it be, is immediately received 
into the center, and carried under water; and as ſoon 
as this is done, the ſurface of the place where the whirl- 
pool was, becomes ſmooth, and they row over it with 
ſafety; and in about an hour they ſee the vortex begin 
again in ſome other place, uſually at about a mile diſtant 
from the firſt. | 

WHIRLWIND, a wind that riſes ſuddenly, ex- 
ceeding rapid and impetuous when riſen, but ſoon ſpent. 
It turns rapidly every way, and ſweeps all round the 
place. It uſually . from the clouds. It is ſre- 
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quent in the Eaſtern Ocean, chiefly about Siam, China, 
&c, and renders the navigation of thoſe parts exceeding 
dangerous. 

— WHISPERING Pr acts, depend upon this principle: 
if the vibrations of the tremulous body are propagated 
through a long tube, they will be continually reverbe- 
rated from the ſides of the tube into its axis, and by 
that means prevented from ſpreading, they get out 
of it ; whereby they wil be exceedingiy increaſed, and 
the ſound rendered much louder than it otherwiſe 
would be, 

Hence it is, that ſound is conveyed from one fide of 
a whiſpering gallery to the oppoſite one, without being 
perceived by thoſe who ſtand in the middle, 

The form of a whiſpering-gallery is that of a ſegment 
of a ſphere, or the like arched figure, Accordingly, all 
the contrivance in whiſpering places is, that ncar the 
perſon that whiſpers there may be a ſmooth wall, arched 
either cylindrically or elliptically, A circular arch will 
do, but not ſo well. 

The moſt conſiderable whiſpering places in England 
are, the whiſpering-gallery in the dome of St. Paul's, 
London, where the ticking of a watch may be heard 
from ſide to fide, and a very eaſy whiſper be ſent all 
round the dome. The famous whiſpering place in Glou- 
ceſter cathedral, is no other than a gallery above the 
eaſt end of the choir, leading from ene ſide thereof to 
the other. It conſiſts of five angles and fix ſides, the 
middlemoſt of which is a naked window, yet two whiſ- 
_—_ hear each other at the diſtance of twenty-five 
yards, | 

WHITE, one of the colours of natural bodies, 

White is not ſo properly ſaid to be any one colour, 
as a compoſition of all colours; for it is demonſtrated 
by Sir Iſaac Newton, that thoſe bodies only appear 
white, which refle& all the kinds of coloured rays alike, 

WHITE, in painting in miniature, &c, he beſt 
white for painting in water-colours, is flake white, 
which is better than white lead ; and if it be pure, far 
exceeds it in beauty ; becauſe white lead is apt to turn 
blackiſh, eſpecially if it be uſed in a hard water: but if 
you uſe white lead, firſt rectify it with white-wine vine- 
gar in the following manner; grind well the fineſt white 
ead upon a porphyry with vinegar ; then put it into a 
glaſs of water, ſtir it about, — preſently pour off the 
water, while it is white, into ſome other clean glaſs, or 
veſſel; let it ſettle, and then pour off the water from it, 
and it will be exceeding fine, When this white is ſettled, 
put to it gum water, to bind it, and to give it a glaze. 

Some recommend a white made of the whiter part of 
oiſter ſhells, reduced into an impalpable powder; this is 
called pearl- white, and will mix with any colour. Some 
alſo recommend the powder of egg-ſhells of the brighteſt 
colour, and well cleaned and waſhed, ground with gum- 
water, to which may be added about a twentieth part of 
white ſugar-candy: the egg-ſhells ſhould be ground to 
an impalpable powder. 

Experience ſhews, that egg- nell powder is of very 
great ſervice as a white in water-colours, and both that 
and the powder of oyſter-ſhells, well rectified and mixed 
with the white of an egg well beat, will make an extra- 
ordinary mixture in other colours, and will correct them 
from changing or altering their qualities. 

WHITE of the Eye, denotes the firſt tunic or coat of 
the eye, called albuginea and conjunctiva, becauſe it 
ſerves to bind together or incloſe the reſt, See Eye. 

WuriTe- HAR T-SILVER, a muldt or tribute paid into 
the Exchequer, out of certain lands in or near the foreſt 
of White-hart in Dorſetſhire ; impoſed by Henry III. 
upon Thomas de la Linde, for killing a beautiful white 
hart which that prince had before ſpared in hunting. 

WurrTtE-LEaAD, alſo called ceruſe. See Ceruse. 

WurtrTE-LiNnE, among printers, a void ſpace of the 
depth or breadth of a line. See the article P&INTING. 

WHITENESS, Albedo, the quality which denomi- 
nates a body white, Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that 
whiteneſs conſiſts in a mixture of all the colours; and 
that the light of the ſun is only white becauſe conſiſting 
of rays of all colours. 

From the multitude of rings of colours which appear, 
upon compreſſing two priſms or object-glaſſes of tele- 
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ſcopes together, it is manifeſt that theſe do ſo interfere 
and mingle with one another at laſt, as, after eight or 
nine reflections, to dilute one another wholly, and con- 
ſtitute an even and uniform whiteneſs ; whence, as well 
as from other experiments, it appears, that whiteneſs is 
certainly a mixture of all colours, and that the Jight 
which conveys it to the eye, is a mixture of rays endued 
with all thoſe colours. 

The ſame author ſhews, that whiteneſs, if it be ſtrong 
and luminous, is to be reckoned of the firſt order of 
colours; but if leſs, as a mixture of the colours of 
ſeveral orders. Of the former ſort, he reckons white 
metals; and of the latter, the whiteneſs of froth, paper, 
linen, and moſt other white ſubſtances. And as the 
white of the firſt order is the ſtrongeſt that can be made 
by plates or tranſparent ſubſtances, ſo it ought to be 
ſtronger in the denſer ſubſtances of metals, than in the 
rarer ones of air, water, and glaſs, 

Gold, or copper, mixed either by fuſion or amalga- 
mation, with a very little mercury, with ſilver, tin, or 
regulus of antimony, becomes white ; which ſhews both 
that the particles of white metals have much more ſur- 
face, and therefore are ſmaller than thoſe of gold and 
copper; and alſo, that they are ſo opake as not to ſuffer 
the particles of gold or copper to ſhine through them. 
And as that author doubts not but 'that the colours of 
gold and copper are of the ſecond and third order, there- 
fore the particles of white metals cannot be much bigger 


than is requiſite to make them reflect the white of the firſt 


order, 

WHITING, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name for 
the white gadus with no beard, with three fins on the 
back, and the upper jaw longeſt. 

WrrTinNG-POLLOCK, in ichthy „ a ſpecies of 

us with three back fins, the lower jaw longeſt, and 

e lateral line crooked. The uſual length of this fiſh is 
from eight to thirteen inches ; it is — thick in 
proportion, and in moſt other reſpects reſembles the com- 
mon whiting. X 

WHITLOW, in medicine. See PARONCcRHIA. 

WHITSUNDAY, a ſolemn feſtival of the Chriſtian 
church, obſerved on the fiftieth day after Eaſter, in me- 
mory of the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the apoſtles, 
m the viſible appearance of / fiery cloven tongues, and of 
thoſe miraculous powers which were then conferred upon 
them, 

It is called Whitſunday, or White-ſunday, becauſe 
this being one of the ſtated times for baptiſm in the an- 
cient church, thoſe who were baptiſed put on white gar- 
ments, as types of that ſpiritual purity they received in 

baptiſm. As the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the 
apoſtles happened upon the day which the Jews call 
Pentecoſt, this feſtival retained the name of Pentecoſt 
among the Chriſtians. See the article PxENTECo0sT, 

WHOODINGS, or HoopinGs, a ſea term, uſed 
for planks joined and faftened along the ſhip's fides into 
the ſtem. 

WHORLBAT, or HuxTLZAT, a kind of 18 
or leathern ſtrap, loaden with plummets; uſed by the 
ancient Romans in their ſolemn games and exerciſes, 
and by them called cæſtus. 

W 


ORTLE-Bzxxr, in botany. See VAccixrux. 


WIC, a place on the ſea-ſhore, or on the bank of a 
river; though it properly ſignifies a town, village, or 
dwellin (Pines 3 and ſometimes a machine. 

WICKER, a twig of the ofier ſhrub, ſingle or 
wrought. | 

WICKET, a ſmall door in the pate of a fortified 
place, or a hole in a door, through which to view what 
paſſes without. 

WICKLIFFISTS, or Wick TIrrIrESs, a religious 
fet, which ſprung up in England in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. and took its name from Jobn Wickliff, doctor 
and profeflor of divinity in the univerſity of Oxford, who 
maintained that the ſubſtance of the 4 4 bread 
and wine remained unaltered after conſecration; and op- 
poſed the doctrine of purgatory, indulgences, auricular 
confeſſion, the invocation of ſaints, and the worſhip of 


images. 
He maintained, that the children of the religious may 
be ſaved without being baptized ; that prieſts may ad- 
+ 
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miniſter confirmation ;, that there ought to be only two 
orders in the church, that of prieſts, and that of deacons 
He made an Engliſh verſion of the Bible, and compoſes 
two volumes, called Alethiea, that is, Truth ; from 
which John Huſſe learned moſt of his doctrines. In 
ſhort, to this reformer we owe the firſt hint of the re- 
formation, which was effected about two hundred years 
after, See the article REFORMATION. 

WIDOW, a woman who has loſt her huſband. In 
London, a freeman's widow may exerciſe her huſband's 
trade, as long as ſhe continues ſuch. 

Marriage with a widow, in the eye of the canon law, 
is a kind of bigamy. 

Wipow of the King, was ſhe who after her huſband's 
death, being the king's tenant in capite, could not 
_— _ without the king's conſent. 

ILDS, a term uſed by our farmers to expreſs that 
part of a plough by which the whole is drawn for- 


wards. 


WILDERNESS, in gardening, a kind of grove of 
large trees, in a ſpacious garden, in which the walks 
are made either to interſect each other in angles, or have 
the appearance of meanders and labyrinths. 

Wilderneſſes, ſays Mr. Miller, thould always be pro- 
portioned to the extent of the gardens in which they are 
made; for it is very ridiculous to ſee a large wilderneſs 
planted with tall trees, in a ſmall ſpot of ground; and, 
on the other hand, nothing can be more abſurd, than to 
ſee little paultry ſquares, or quarters of wilderneſs work, 
in a magnificent large garden. As to the ſituation of 
wildernetfſes, they ſhould never be placed too near the 
habitation, nor ſo as to obſtrut any diſtant proſpect of 
the country; there being nothing ſo agreeable as an un- 
confined proſpect ; but where from the ſituation of the 
place, the light is confined within the limits of the gar- 
den, nothing can ſo agreeably terminate the proſpect, as 
a beautiful — of the various kinds of trees judicioully 
planted ; and if it is ſo contrived, that the termination is 
planted circularly, with the concave towards the fight, it 
will have a much better effect, than if it end in ſtraight 
lines or angles. The plants ſnould always be adapted to 
the ſize of the plantation; for it is very abſurd for tall 
trees to be planted in the ſmall ſquares of a little garden; 
and in large deſigns ſmall ſhrubs will have a mean ap- 
pearance. It ſhould alſo be obſerved, never to plant 
ever-greens amongſt deciduous trees; but always to 
mou the ever-greens in a wilderneſs in a ſeparate part 

y themſelves, and that chiefly in ſight. 
As to the walks, thoſe that have the appearance of 


' meanders, where the eye cannot diſcover more than 


twenty or thirty yards in length, are generally preferable 
to aka, a theſe — 4 then Jen into an 
open circular piece of graſs; in the center of which may 
be placed either an obeliſk, ſtatue, or fountain ; and, if 
in the middle of the wilderneſs there be contrived a large 
opening, in the center of which may be erected a dome 
or banquetting-houſe ſurrounded with a green plot of 
graſs, it will be a conſiderable addition to the beauty of 

e whole. From the ſides of the walks and openings, 
the trees ſhould riſe gradually one above another to the 
middle of the quarters, where ſhould always be planted 
the largeſt growing trees, ſo that the heads of all the 
trees may appear to view, while their ſtems will be hid 
from the ſight. Thus in thoſe parts which are planted 
with deciduous trees, roſes, honey-fuckles, ſpirza frutex, 
and other kinds of low flowering ſhrubs, may be planted 
next the walks and openings; and at their feet, near 
the ſides of the walks, may be planted primroſes, violets, 
daffodils, &c. not in a ſtraight line, but ſo as to appear 
accidental, as in a natural wood. Behind the firſt 


row of ſhrubs ſhould be planted ſyringas, althæa frutex, 


mezereons, and other flowering ſhrubs of a middle 
growth; and theſe may be backed with many other ſorts 
of trees, riſing gradually to the middle of the quarters. 

The part planted with ever-greens, may be diſpoſed 
in the following manner, viz, in the firſt line next the 
you walks, may be placed the lauruſtinus, boxes, 


| ſpurge-laurel, juniper, ſavin, and other dwarf ever- 


greens. Behind theſe may be placed laurels, bollies, 
arbutuſes, and other ever-greens of a larger growth. 
Next to theſe may be planted alternuſes, phyllireas, 

yewWs, 
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yews, cypreſſes, Virginian cedars, and other trees of the 
{fame growth; behind theſe may be planted Norway and 
ſilver firs, the true pine, and other forts of the fir 
growth ; 2nd in the middle ſhould be planted Scotch 
pines, pinaſter, and other of the larger growing ever- 
greens, which will afford a moſt delightful proſpect, it 
the diffcient ſhades of the greens ate curiouſly inter- 
ixed. 

Bat beſide the grand walks and openings (Which 
ſhould always be laid with turf, and kept well mowed) 
there ſhould be ſome ſmaller ſerpentine walks through 
the middle of the quarters, where perſons may retire for 
privacy; and by the ſides of theſe private walks may alto 
be ſcattered ſome wood-flowers and plants, which, if 
artfully planted, will have a very good effect. 

In the general deſign for theſe wilderneſſes, there 
ſhould not be a ſtudied and ſtiff correſpondency between 
the ſeveral parts; for the greater diverſity there is in the 
diſtribution of theſe, the more pleaſure they will aftord, 

WILL, or lat W1LL, in law, ſignifies the declara- 
tion of a man's mind and intent relating to the diſpoſi- 
tion of his lands, goods, or other eſtate, or of what he 
would have done after his death. 

In the common law, there is a diſtinction made be- 
tween a will and a teſtament ; as that is called a will, 
where lands or tenements are given; and when the diſ- 
poſition concerns goods and chattels alone, it is termed 
a teſtament. | 

In the making of a will there are theſe ſeveral rules to 
be obſerved; viz: 1. That it be done while the teſtator 
is of ſound mind and memory. 2. That there be two 
parts thereof, the one to remain in the hands of the 


party that made it, and the other in the cuſtody of fom | 


friend, in order to render it leſs liable to be ſuppreſſed 
after the teſtator's death. 3. That the whole be written 
in one hand-writing, and, if poſſible, in one ſheet of 
paper or parchment. 4. In caſe there be more ſheets 
than one, that the teſtator ſign and ſeal every ſheet, be- 
fore the witneſſes preſent at the execution. 

WIII with a Wiſp, or Jact with a Lanthorn, a meteor 
known among the people under theſe names, but more 
uſually among authors, under that of ignis fatuus. 

This meteor is chiefly ſeen in ſummer nights, fre- 
quenting meadows, marſhes, and other moiſt places. 
It ſeems to ariſe from a viſcous exhalation, which being 
kindled in the air, reflects a fort of thin flame in the 
dark, without any ſenſible heat. 

It is often found flying along rivers, hedges, &c. by 
reaſon it there meets with a Freon of air to direct it. 
The ignis fatuus, ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, is a vapour 
ſhining without heat; and there is the ſame difference 
between this vapour and flame, as between rotten wood 
ſhining without heat, and burning coals of fire. 

WILLOW, Salix, in botany, a genus of trees, 
producing male and female flowers on ſeparate plants ; 
they are diſpoſed in oblong imbricated katkins, and are 
both deſtitute of petals: the male flower conſiſts of a 
eylindric nectarious honey gland in the center of each 
ſcale ; the ſtamina are two ſlender ere filaments, topped 
with quadrilocular twin antherz; the female flower 
contains an ovate narrow germen, crowned by two bifid 
erect ſtigmas; the fruit is an oval, awl-ſhaped, unilocu- 
lar capſule, opening with two revolute valves, and con- 
taining many ſmall ovate ſeeds crowned with a hairy 
down. | | 

There are various kinds of willows, ſome of which 
grow to the fize of a large tree, while other ſorts are of 
a more humble growth , they all delight in moiſt marſhy 
places, and on the ſides of brooks and rivers. The 
propagation of willows is eaſily effected either by ſets or 
cuttings: thoſe ſorts which are cultivated for their tim- 
ber are generally planted from branches eight or nine 
feet long ; theſe are commonly ſharpened at their lower 
end, and thruſt into the ground by the ſides of ditches 
end banks, where the ground is moiſt, in which they 
will freely grow. The beſt ſeaſon for planting is early 
in the ſpring, though they will ſucceed if planted in 
autumn, 

Willow is of uſe to make wooden heels for ſhoes, for 
cricket batts, as alſo to the turners in many kinds of 


licht wares: the loppings are uſed for ſeveral purpoſes; 
Vol. II. Ne gg. | 
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and the ofier which belongs to this genus is the mot 


proper for making baſkets. 


WIN, in the beginning ar end of the names of 
places, ſignifies that ſome great battle was fought, or a 
victory gained there, | f 

WIND, Ventus, in phyſiology, a ſtream of air, flow- 
ing out of one place, or region, into another. 

As the air is a fluid, its natural ſtate is that of reſt, 
which it endeavours always to keep or retrieve by an 
univerſal equilibrium of all its parts. When, thercforc, 
this natural equilibrium of the atmoſphere happens by 
any means to be deſtroyed in any part, there neceſſarily 
follows a motion of all the circumjacent air towards that 
part to reſtore it; and this motion of the air is what we 
call wind. 

Hence, with reſpe& to that place where the cquili- 
brium of the air is diſturbed, we ſee the wind may blow 
from every point of the compaſs at the ſame time ; and 
thoſe who live northwards of that point, have a north 
wind ; theſe who live ſouthwards, a ſouth wind; and 
lo of the reſt : but thoſe who live on the ſpot, where all 
theſe winds meet and interfere, are oppreſſed with tur- 
bulent and boiſterous weather, whirlwinds, and hurri- 
canes ; with rain, tempeſt, lightening, thunder, &c. 
For ſulphureous exhalations from the ſouth, torrents of 
nitre from the north, and aqueous vapours from every 
part, are there confuſedly huddled, and violently blended 
together, and rarely fail to produce the phænomena 
above-mentioned. | 

Many are the particular cauſes which produce wind, 
by interrupting the equipoile of the atmoſphere ; but the 
moſt general cauſes are two, viz. heat, which, by rari- 
fying the air, makes it lighter in ſome places than it is 
in others; and cold, which, by condenſing it, makes it 
heavier, Hence it is, that in all parts over the torrid 
zone, the air being more rarihed by a greater quantity 
of the ſolar rays, is much lighter than in the other parts 
of the atmoſphere, and moſt of all over the equitorial 
parts of the earth, And fince the parts at the equator 
are moſt rarified, which are near the ſun; and thoſe 
parts are, by the earth's diurnal rotation caſtward, con- 
tinually ſhifting to the welt ; it follows, that the parts 
of the air which lie on the weſt ſide of the point of the 
greateſt rarefaction, and, by flowing towards it, meet it, 
have leſs motion than thoſe parts on the ecalt ſide of the 


| ſaid point, which follow it; and therefore the motion of 


the eaſtern air would prevail againſt that of the weſtern 
air, and fo generate a continual eaſt-wind, if this were 
all the effect of that rarefaction, But we are to conſider, 
that as all the parts of the atmoſphere are ſo greatly rari- 
fied over the equator, and all about the poles greatly 
condenſed by extreme cold, this heavier air from either 
pole is conſtantly lowing towards the equator, to reftore 
the balance deſtroyed by the rarefaction and levity of the 
air over thoſe regions: hence, in this reſpect alone, a 
conſtant north and ſouth wind would be generated. 

The ſun, by heating that part of the air over which 
he 1s vertical, and conſequently rendering it lighter, 
will, by his apparent motion from eaſt to weſt, cauſe a 
continual ſtream of air to flow in that direction. 

This being clearly underſtood, all the reſt is eaſy; 
for no one can find it difficult to conceive how the cold 
air from each pole muſt neceflarily ſet in towards the 
equator directly, where meeting and interfering with the 
eaſtern current, it does with that compound a new di- 
rection for the moving air which lies between both the 
former, viz. a north-eaſt current on the north fide, and 
a ſouth-eaſt on the ſouth fide: all which naturally 
reſults from the doctrine of the compoſition of oblique 
forces. 

And this we find to be verified in the general trade- 
winds, which conſtantly blow from the north-eaſt and 
ſouth-eaſt, to about thirty degrees on each fide the 
equator, where thoſe parts are over the open ocean, and 
not affected with the reflection of the ſun- beams from 
the heated ſurface of the land ; for in this caſe the wind 
will always ſet in upon the land, as on the coaſt of 
Guinea, and other parts of the torrid zone, we know 
it does. 

Velicity and Force of the Wixp, As the motion of 
the air has a greater or leſſer velocity, the wind is 
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ſtronger or weaker; and it is found from obſervation, 
that the velocity of the wind is various, from the rate of 
one to fifty or ſixty miles per hour. The belt way to 
prove this, is to chuſe a free open place, where the wind 
or current of air is not at all interrupted, but flows uni- 
formly, or as much fo as the undulatory ſtate of the at- 
moſphere will admit: in ſuch a place, a feather, or 
other very light body, is to be let go in the wind; and 
then, by a half-ſecond watch, or pendulum, you muſt 
obſerve nicely to what diſtance it is carried in any num- 
ber of half-ſeconds, or in how many half-ſeconds it has 
paſſed over a given or meaſured ſpace, This will give 
the rate of velocity in the wind per ſecond, and of 
courſe per hour; which has been found, at a medium, 
to be twelve or fifteen miles per hour; , even the moſt 
vehement wind does not fly above fiſty or ſixty miles 
per hour; and ſometimes the wind is ſo flow, as not to 
exceed the velocity of a perſon riding or walking in it; 
and in that caſe, if the perſon goes with the wind, he 
finds no wind at all, becauſe there. is no difference of 
velocity, or no relative wind, which is that only which 
we are ſenſible of, whilſt in motion. 

Cardinal WIN ps, are thoſe which blow from the eaſt, 
welt, north, and ſouth, which are called cardinal points. 

Collateral WiN ps, are thoſe which blow between the 
cardinal points. The number of theſe is infinite, as the 
number of points they blow from are; a few of them 
only are conſidered in practice, and theſe have names 
3 of the cardinal points between which they 

ow. 

Wirp Gun, or Air-Gun, See the article AlR-Gu. 

Winp-/), a kind of mill, the internal parts of 
which are much the ſame with thoſe of a water-mill ; 
from which however it differs, in being moved by the 
impulſe of the wind upon its vanes, or fails, which are 
to be conſidered as a wheel on the axle. 

In mills built of wood, the whole body. of the mill 
turns round to the wind, on a tampin, or perpendicular 
poſt ; but in thoſe of ſtone, only the upper part turns in 
this manner ; in order to which, the roof is built turret- 
wiſe, the turret being encompaſſed with a wooden ring, 
in which is a groove, at the bottom of which a number 
of braſs truckles are placed at certain diſtances ; and 
within this groove is another ring, upon which the 
whole turret ſtands, To the upper or moveable ring 
are connected beams with a rope, by means of which, 
and a windlaſs below, the top of the machine, together 
with the fails, may be turned round, and put in the di- 
rection required, 

Poſition of, and Force of the Wind, upon the Sails. As to 
the poſition of the ſails, we muſt conſider, that if they 
are placed direct to the wind, or at right angles to the 
axis of the mill, they will receive the whole force of the 
wind, which in this caſe will tend to blow them for- 
ward, and conſequently to blow down the mill; which 
poſition of courſe cannot be admitted, 

If the fails are ſet right to the wind, or parallel with 
the axis of the mill, it is plain, that in that poſition, 
the wind cannot act upon them at all, and therefore 
they cannot be turned round, nor the mill put in mo- 
tion; which poſition of the ſails muſt likewiſe be re- 
jected, | 

Since neither the direct nor right poſition of the ſails 
will do, an oblique poſition nll as there can be no 
other; and accordingly the fails of vertical wind-mills 
are always in an oblique poſition to the wind. 

The force of the wind on the ſail will be as the ſquare 
of the ſign of incidence; but if we ſuppoſe the velocity 
of the wind to vary, the force thereof will be as the 
ſquare of the velocity; for the greater the velocity, the 
greater will be the ſtroke of each ſingle particle, and alſo 
the greater will be the number of particles coming upon 
the ſail in the ſame time; the force will be therefore as 
the ſquares of the velocity. 

Again, if the area of the fail be variable, the force of 
the wind will be directly as the area or ſuperficies of the 
ſail; becauſe the number of particles of the air coming 
upon it, will always be proportional thereto, and con- 
ſeguently the force with which they ſtrike it. 

When the area of the ſail and its polition in reſpect to 


the wind, continue the ſame, the force which turns the 


— 


of a wind-mill. 
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ſails will be as the ſquares of the velocity; and ſince the 
wind ſcarce ever blows with one uniform velocity, but 
varies with almoſt every blaſt, the force upon the fail 
will be much more variable and unequal; and therefore 
the action or working of a wind-mill cannot be fo equal 

uniform, or ſteady, as that of a water-mill, whoſe power 
is always of the ſame tenor, when the jet of water is ſo. 

When the angle of incidence begins to be oblique 
the force increaſes with the obliquity of the ſaid angle — 
a certain number of degrees; becauſe that part of the 
force which is parallel to the axis, becomes leſſer in pro- 
portion to that which is perpendicular to it: but after it 
has paſſed this limit, it again decreaſes, and becomes 
nothing, when the angle of incidence vaniſhes ; as is 
eaſy to underſtand, by conſidering that the quantity of 
wind on the fail does in this caſe continually de- 
creaſe, 

There is therefore one certain poſition of the ſai), in 
which the force of the wind is greateſt of all upon it, oc 
a maximum; and this the ingenious M. Patent has 
ſhewn to be 54 deg. 44 min. 

But this angle is only that which gives the wind the 
greateſt force to put the ſail in motion, but not the 
angle which gives the force of the wind a maximum 
upon the fail when in motion. What this angle is, 
Mr, Mac Laurin has ſhewn in his book of fluxions, to 
which we refer the reader, : 

Mr. Parent has alſo ſhewn, that an elliptic form of 
the ſails is better than a parallelogram, or long ſquare; 
and that the beſt poſition of the fail is not that which is 
common, viz. with its longeſt ſide or diameter parallel 
to the axis of the ſail ; but, on the contrary, it ought to 
be perpendicular to it. 

There are three things yet wanting to the perfection 
I. Some contrivance in the nature of 
a fly, to regulate the motion of the train, under the un- 
equal and irregular impulſe of the wind, 2, Some 
other contrivance to ſupply the hopper, or ſtones, with 
more or leſs corn, in proportion to the greater or leſs 
ſtrength of the wind. 3- A method of altering the angle 
of the ſail's obliquity, from its maximum of 54% 447, at 
the beginning of the motion, to its minimum, when in 
motion, 

Wind, in the man A horſe that carries in the 
wind, is one that toſſes his noſe as high as his ears, and 
does not carry handſomely, The difference between 
carrying in the wind, and, beating upon the hand, is, 
that the horſe who beats upon the hand, ſhakes his head, 
and reſiſts the bridle; but he who carries in the wind, 
put up his head without ſhaking, and only ſometimes 
beats upon the hand. The oppoſite to carrying in the 
wind, is arming and carrying low. | 

WinD-FLOWER, Anemone, in botany, See the ar- 
ticle ANEMONE. 

Winp-GALL, a name given by our farriers to a diſ- 
temperature of horſes, In this caſe there are bladders 
full of a corrupt jelly, which, when let out, is thick, 
and of the colour of the yolk of an egg. They vary in 
ſize, but are more uſually ſmall than large. Their place 
is about the fetlock-joint, and they grow indifferently on 
all four legs, and are often ſo painful, eſpecially in the 


| ſummer ſeaſon, when the weather is hot, and the ground 


dry and hard, that they make the creature frequently 
ſtumble, or even fall down, The general method of 
cure is to open the ſwelling, about the length of a bean, 
and to preſs out the jelly: when this is done, they app!y 
a mixture of the oil of bays, and the white of an egg, 
covering it with tow.” Another method js, after the 
jelly is all ſqueezed out, to wrap round the part a wet 
woollen cloth, and then applying a taylor's hot iron, 
this is to be rubbed over till the moiſture is carried 
away; it is then to be daubed all over with pitch, 
maſtich, and reſin, boiled together, laying tow in plenty 
over all, The wind-galls that are ſituated near the 
ſinews, are much the moſt painful of all, and ſooneſt 
make the horſe lame, 

The general cauſe of wind-galls is ſuppoſed to be ex- 
treme work or exerciſ2 in hot weather; but it is to be 
obſerved, that thoſe horſes which have long joints, will 
be wind-gallcd if they work never ſo little. The worlt 
wind-gal:s are thoſe of the hinder legs; all the akove- 
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mentioned methods will frequently miſs of ſucceſs in 
theſe, and nothing but fire will cure them. 

WIN D- Harck, in mining, a term uſed to expreſs 
the place at which the ore is taken out of the mines, 

WIND-SHOCK, a name given by our farmers to a 
diſtemperature to which fruit- trees, and ſometimes tim- 
ber-trees, are ſubject. 

Mortimer is of opinion, that the wind-ſhock is a ſort 
of bruiſe and ſhiver throughout the whole ſubſtance of 
the tree; but that the bark being often not affected by 
it, it is not ſeen on the outſide, while the inlide is 
twiſted round, and greatly injured. 

It is by tome ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by high winds; 
but others attribute it to lightning. Thoſe trees are 
moſt uſually affected by it, whoſe boughs grow more out 
on one fide than on the other. 

The beſt way of preventing this in valuable trees, is 
to take care, in the plantation, that they are ſheltered 
well, and to cut them frequently in a regular manner, 
while young. The winds not only twiſt trees in this 
manner, but they often throw them iwholly down ; in 
this caſe the common method is to cut up the tree for 
firing, or other uſes; but if it be a tree that is worth 
preſerving, and it be not broken, but only torn up by 
the roots, it may be proper to raiſe it again, by the fol- 
lowing method : let a hole be dug deep enough to re- 
ceive its roots, in the place where they before were: let 
the ſtraggling roots be cut off, and ſome of the branches, 
and part of the head of the tree; then let it be raiſed ; 
and when the torn-up roots are replaced in the earth, in 
their natural ſituation, let them be well covered, and 
the hole filled up with rammed earth; the tree will, in 
this caſe, grow well, and perhaps better than before, 
If nature be leſt to herſelf, and the tree be not very 
large, the pulling off the roots will raiſe it. | 

WINDAGE of a Gun, the difference between the 
diameter of the bore, and the diameter of the ball. 

WINDLASS, or WinDLACE, a machine uſed to 
raiſe huge weights withal, as guns, ſtones, anchors, &c. 

It is very ſimple, conſiſting only of an axis, or roller, 
ſupported horizontally at the two ends by two pieces of 
wood and a pulley: the two pieces of wood meet at top, 
being placed diagonally, ſo as to prop each other; the 
axis, or roller, goes through the two pieces, and turns 
in them. The pulley is faſtened at top where the pieces 
join, Laſtly, there are two ſtaves or handſpikes go 
through the roller, whereby it is turned, and the rope 
which comes over the pulley is wound off and on the 
ſame. 

WINDOW, q. d. wind-door, an aperture or open 
place in the wall of a houſe, to let in the wind and light. 
Sce the article HovsE. 

We have various forms of windows, as, arched win- 
dows, circular windows, elliptical windows, ſquare and 
flat windows, round windows, oval windows, Gothic 


windows, ruſtic windows, and ſky-lights. 


The chief rules in regard to windows are, 1. That 
they be as few in number, and as moderate in dimen- 
ſions, as may conſiſt with other due reſpects; inaſmuch 
as all openings are weakenings. 2. That they be placed 
at a convenient diſtance from the angles, or corners of 
the building; becauſe that part ought not to be en- 
feebled, whoſe office is to ſupport and faſten all the reſt 
of the building. 3. That care be taken that the win- 
dows are all equal one with another, in their rank and 
order; ſo that thoſe on the right hand may anſwer to 
thoſe on the left, and thoſe above be right over thoſe 
below; for this ſituation of windows will not only be 
handſome and uniform, but alſo the void being upon the 
void, and the full upon the full, it will be a great 
ſtrengthening to the whole fabric. 

As to their dimenſions, care is to be taken not to 
give them more or leſs light than is needful; that is, to 
make them no bigger, nor leſs, than 1s convenient ; 
therefore, regard is to be had to the bigneſs of the 
rooms which are to receive the light: it is evident, that 
a great room needs more light, and, conſequently, a 
greater window than a little room. The apertures of 
windows, in middle- ſized houſes, may be four and a 
half, or five feet, between the jaumbs, and in greater 
buildings fix and a half, or ſeven feet, and their height 

; I 


may be double their Jength at the leaſt, But in high 
rooms, or large buildings, their height may be a third, 
a fourth, or half a breadth more than double their length. 
Theſe are the proportions of the windows for the tirſt 
ſtory; and according to theſe muſt the upper ſtories be 
for breadth ; but, as tor height, they muſt diminiſh : the 
ſecond ſtory may be one-third part lower than the firſt; 
and the third one-fourth part lower than the ſecond. 

WINE, Vinum, a briſk, agreeable, ſpirituous, and 
cordial liquor, drawn from vegetable bodies and fer- 
mented. See FERMENTATION, 

The character of wine, according to Boerhaave, is; 
that the firſt thing it attords by diſtillation, be a thin, 
= inflammable fluid, called a ſpirit, 

his diſtinguiſhes wines from another claſs of fer- 
mented vegetable juices, viz. vinegar ; which, inftead 
of ſuch ſpirit, yields, for the firſt thing, an acid, unin- 
flammable matter, 

All ſorts of vegetables, fruits, ſeeds, roots, &c, afford 
wine; as grapes, currants, mulberries, elder-berries, 
cherries, apples, pulſe, beans, peaſe, turneps, radiſhes, 
and even glaſs itfelf, Hence, under the claſs of wines; 
or vinous liquors, come not only wines abſolutely ſo 
called, but ale, cyder, &c. See VineGAR. 

WINE is, in a more peculiar manner, appropriated to 
that which is drawn from the fruit of the vine, by ſtamp- 
ing its grapes in a vat, or cruſhing and exprelling the 
juice out of them in a preſs, and then fermenting 
them, &c. ; 

The goodneſs of wine conſiſts in its being near, dry, 
fine, bright, and briſk, without any taſte of the ſoil, of 
a clean ſteady colour, having a ſtrength without being 
heady, a body without being ſour, and keeping without 
growing hard or eayer. The difference of flavour, taſte, 
colour, and body, in wines, is perhaps, as much owing 
to the different manner and time of prefling, gathering, 
and fermenting the grape, as to any difference of the 
grape itſelf, 

In Hungary, whence tockay and ſome of the richeſt 
and higheſt-flavoured wines come, they are extremely cu- 
rious in theſe reſpects: for their prime and moſt delicate 
wines, the grape is ſuffered to continue upon the vine 
till it is half dried by the heat of the ſun; and, if the 
ſun's heat ſhould not prove ſufficient, they are dried by 
the gentle heat of a furnace, and then picked one by one 
from the ſtalks; the juice of this grape, when preſſed 
out, is of a fine flavour, and ſweet as ſugar : this, after 
due fermentation, is kept for a year, and then racked 
from the leys, when it proves a generous, oily, rich 
wine, and is fold at a very high rate, | 

The Hungarians prepare a ſecond ſort of wine by 
collecting together the better kind of grapes, carefully 
picking the Fir from the ſtalks, and then preſſing out 
the juice: this is extremely ſweet, and is made richer by 
infufing in it, after it has fermented fir ſome days, 4 
ſufficient quantity of half-dried grapes. This wine, be- 
ſides being very ſweet, is oily, and of a gratcful taſte, 
and retains theſe qualities for a long time. 

There is a third fort, made from the pure juice of this 
kind of grape, without any addition, This is a more 
briſk and lively wine, and far leſs ſweet. 

They likewiſe prepzre a fourth ſort, from gtapes of 
different goodneſs mixed together ; this, though not ſo 
generous, is nevertheleſs an excellent wine, 

"Theſe Hungarian wines are remarkable for preſervin 
their ſweetneſs, and for the delicacy of their taſte — 
ſmell ; they, likewiſe, do not grow eaſily vapid, and may 
be kept in perfection for many years. 

Wine being a liquor moſtly of foreign produce, the 
divers names, forms, kinds, diſtinctions &c. thereof, 
are borrowed from the countries where it is produced ; 
the principal whereof, at this day, is France, to wines 
of which country, a good part of what we have to ſay 
of this noble liquor, will more immediately belong, 

Wine, in France, is diſtinguiſnhed from the ſeveral de- 
grees and ſteps of its preparation, into, 1. Mere goutte, 
mother drop, which is the virgin wine, or that which 
runs of itſelf out at the top of the vat wherein the grapes 
are laid, before the vintager enters to tread or ſtamp the 
grapes. 2, Muſt, ſurmuft, or fum, which is the wine 


or liquor in the vat, after the grapes have been trod or 


ſtamped 
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amped. 3: Preſſed wine, being that ſqueezed with a 
preſs out of the grapes half bruiſed by the treading, The 
huſks left of the grapes are called rope, murk, or mark, 
by throwing water upon which, and preſſing them afreſh, 
they make a liquor for ſervants uſe, anſwering to our 
— and ealled boiſſon, which is of ſome uſe in 
medicine, in the cure of diſorders occaſioned by viſcid 
humours. . 

4. Sweet wine is that which has not yet worked nor 
fermented. | 5. Bouru, that which has been prevented 
working by caſting in cold water. 6. Worked wine. 
that which has been let work in the vat, to give it a 
colour. 7. Boiled wine, that which has had a boiling 
before it worked, and which by that means ſtill retains its 
native ſweetneſs. 8. Strained wine, that made by ſteep- 
ing dry grapes in water, and letting it ferment of itſelf. 

ines are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to their 
colour, into white wine, red wine, claret wine, pale 
wine, rote or black wine; and, with regard to their 
country, or the ſoil that produces them, into French 
wines, Spaniſh wines, Rheniſh wines, Hungary wines, 
Greek wines, Canary wines, &c. and more particularly 
into Port wine, Madeira wine, &c. 

Method of making, fining, &c. Wine. In the ſouthern 
parts of France, their way is with red wines to tread or 
ſqueeze the grapes between the hands, and to let the 
whole ſtand, juice, and huſks, till the tincture be to 
their liking ; after which they preſs it. But for white 
wines, they preſs the grapes immediately; when preſſed 
they tun the muſt and ſtop up the veſſel, only leaving the 
depth of a foot or more to give room for it to work. At 
the end of ten days they fill this ſpace with ſome other 
proper wine, that will not provoke it to work again, 
This they repeat from time to time, new wine ſpending 
itſelf a little before it comes to perfection. 

The uſual method of fining down wines, fo as to 
render them expeditiouſly bright, clear, and fit for uſe, 
is this. Take an ounce of ifinglaſs, beat it into thin 
ſhreds with a hammer, and diſſolve it, by boiling, in 
a pint of water ; this when cold becomes a ſtiff jelly. 
Whiſk up ſome of this jelly into a froth with a little of 
the wine intended to be fined, then ſtir it well among the 
reſt in the caſk, and bung it down tight; by this means 
the wine will become bright in eight or ten days. 

This method, however, is found to be beſt ſuited to 

the white wines; for the red ones, the wine-coopers 
commonly uſe the whites of eggs beat up to a froth, and 
mixed in the fame manner with their wines. 
They fine it down alſo by putting the ſhavings of green 
beech inta the veſſel, having fiſt taken off all the rind, 
and boiled them an hour in water to extract their rank- 
neſs, and afterwards dried them in the ſun, or in an 
oven, A buſhel of theſe ſerve for a tun of wine: and 
being maſhed, they ſerve again and again, till almoſt 
quite conſumed. 

For Engliſh wine, the method recommended þy Morti- 
mer, is firſt to gather the grapes when very dry, to pick 
them from the ſtalks, then to preſs them, and let the 
juice ſtand twenty-four hoars in a vat covered. After- 
wards to draw it off from the groſs lees, and then put it 
up in a caſk, and to add a pint or quart of ſtrong red 
or white port to every gallon of juice, and let the whole 
work, bunging it up cloſe, and letting it ſtand till 
January; then bottle it in dry weather, Bradley chuſes 
to have the liquor, when preſſed, ſtand with the hufks, 
ſtalks, and all in the vat, to ferment for fifteen days. 
| The method of converting white-wine into red, fo 
much practiſed by the modern wine-coopers, Dr. Shaw 
obſerves, is this. Put four ounces of turneſole rags into 
an earthen veſſel, and pour upon them a pint of boiling 
water; cover the veſſel cloſe, and leave it to cool; ſtrain 
off the liquor, which will be of a fine deep red, inclining 
to purple, A ſmall portion of this colours a large quan- 
tity of wine, This tincture might be either made in 
brandy, or mixed with it, or elſe made into a ſyrup, 
with ſugar, for keeping. A common way with the wine- 
coopers is to infuſe the rags cold in wine for a night or 
more, and then wring them out with their hands; but 
the inconveniency of this method is, that it gives the 
wine a liſagreeable taſte ; or what is commonly called the 


taſte of the rag ; whence the wines thus coloured, uſually 
| 3 


paſs among judges for preſſed wines, which haye 41 
this taſte from the canvas rags in which the lees bo 
preſſed, 

The way of extracting the tincture, as here directed 
is not attended with this inconvenience ; but it loads the 
wine with water; and if made into a ſyrup, or mixed in 
brandy, it would Toad the wine with things not wanteg 
ſince the colour alone is required, Hence the colou-ine 
of wines has always its inconveniencies, I 

In thoſe countries which do not produce the tinęin 
grape, which affords a blood-red juice, wherewith the 
wines of France are often ſtained, in defect of this, the 
juice of elder-berries is uſed, and ſometimes logwood is 
uted at Oporto. | 

The colour afforded by the method here propoſed, gives 
wine the tinge of the Bourdeaux-red, not the port; 
whence the foreign coopers are often diſtreſſed for want 
of a proper colouring for red wines in bad years, This 
might perhaps be ſupplied by an extract made by boiling 
ſtick-lack in water, The ſkins of tinging grapes might 
alſo be uſed, and the matter of the turneſole procured in 
a ſolid form, not imbibed in rags. 

Stahl obſerves, that it is a common accident, and a 
diſeaſe in wines, to be kept too hot ; which is not eaſy 
to cure when it has been of any long continuance 
otherwiſe it may be cured by introducing a ſmall artificial 
fermentation, that new ranges the parts of the wine, or 
rather recovers their former texture: but the actual ex. 
poſing of wine to the fire, or the ſun, preſently diſpoſes 
it to turn eager; and the making it boiling hot, is one 
of the quickeſt ways of expediting the proceſs of making 
of vinegar. v4 

On the other hand, wine kept in a cool vault, and 
well ſecured from the external air, will preſerve its tex. 
ture intire in all the conſtituent parts, and ſufficiently 
ſtrong for many years, as appears not only from old 
wines, but other foreign fermented liquors, particularly 
thoſe of China, prepared from a decoction of rice, which 
being well cloſed down in a veſſel, and buried deep un- 
der ground, will continue for a long ſeries of years, 
rich, generous, and good, as the hiſtories of that country 
univerſally agree in aſſuring us. | 

The moſt general remedy hitherto known for all the 
diſeaſes of wines, is a * uſe of tartarized ſpirit of 
wine, which not only enriches but diſpoſes all ordinary 
wines to grow fine. | | 

If either by fraud or accident a larger portion of water 
is mixed with wine than is proper for its conſiſtence, and 
no way neceſſary or eſſential, this ſuperfluous water does 
not only deprave the taſte, and ſpoil the excellence of the 
wine, but alſo renders it leſs durable; for humidity in 


general, and much more a ſuperfluous aqueous humidity, 


is the primary and reſtleſs inſtrument of all the changes 
that are brought on by fermentation. It may, doubtleſs, 
therefore be uſefu], and ſometimes abſolutely neceſſary, 
to take away this ſuperfluous water from the other part 
which ſtrictly and properly conſtitutes the wine, This 
has been agreed upon on all hands as a thing proper; but 
the manner of doing it has not been well agreed on; 
ſome have IS effecting it by means of heat and 
evaporation, others by percolation, and others by various 
other methods, all found unſucceſsful when brought to 
the trial; but the way propoſed by Dr. Shaw from Stahl, 


| is the moſt certain and commodious; this is done by a 


concentration of the wine, not by means of heat, but of 
cold. 


If any Find of wine, but particularly ſuch. as has never - 


been adulterated, be in a ſufficient quantity, as that of 
a gallon or more, expoſed to a ſufficient degree of cold 
in froſty weather, or be put into any place where ice 
continues all the year, as in our ice-houſes, and there 
ſuffered to freeze, the ſuperfluous water that was 
originally contained in the wine, will be frozen into ice, 
and will leave the proper and truly eflential part of the 
wine unfrozen, unleſs the degree of cold ſhould be very 
intenſe, or the wine but weak and poor. This is the 
principle on which Stahl founds his whole ſyſtem of con- 
denſing wines by cold. When the froſt is moderate, the 
experiment has no difficulty, becauſe not above a third or 
fourth part of the ſuperfluous water will be froze in a 


| whole night; but if the cold be very intenſe, the belt 
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way is, at the end of a few hours, when a tolerable 
vantity of ice is formed, to pour out the remaining 
fuid liquor, and ſet it in another veſſel to freeze again 
itſelt. 
wy the veſſel, that thus by degrees receives the ſeveral 
arcels of the condenſed wine be ſuffered to ſtand in the 
cold freezing place, where the operation is performed, 
the quantity lying thin in the pouring out, or otherwiſe, 
will be very apt to freeze anew; and it it be ſet in a warm 
place, ſome of this aqueous part thaws again, and ſo 
weakens the reſt. "Ihe condenſed wine, therefore, 
ſhould be emptied in ſome place of a moderate degree as 
to cold or heat, where neither the ice may diſſolve nor 
the vinous ſubſtance mixed among it be congealed. But 
the beſt expedient of all is to perform the operation with 
a large quantity of wine, ot that of ſeveral gallons, where 
the utmoſt exactneſs, or the danger of a trifling waſte, 
need not be regarded. | 
By this method, when properly performed, there firſt 
ſreezes about one third part of the whole liquor; and 
this is properly the more purely aqueous part of it, inſo- 
much that when all the vinous fluid is poured off, to be 
again expoſed to a concentration, the ice remaining be- 
hind, from this firſt freezing, being ſet to thaw in a warm 
place, diflolves into a pure and taſteleſs water. The 
ſtoz en part, or ice, conſiſts only of the watery part of 
the wine, and may be thrown away, and the liquid part 
retains all the ſtrength, and is to be preſerved. This 
will never grow ſour, muſty, or mouldy afterwards, and 
may at any time be reduced to wine of the common kind 
again, by adding to it as much water as will make it up 
to the quantity that it was before. 22: 
Wines in general may by this method be reduced to 
any degree of vinoſity or perfection. | | 
The benefit and advantage of this method of congela- 
tion, if reduced to practice in the large way, in the wine 
countries, muſt be evident to every body. Concentrated 
wines, in this manner, might be 220 into foreign 
countries, inſtead of wine and water, which is uſually 
now ſent ; the wines they export being loaded, and in 
danger of being f poiled, three or four times their own 
quantity of unneceſſary, ſuperfluous, and prejudicial 
water. | 
An eaſy method of recovering pricked wines may be 
learned from the following experiment: take a bottle of 
red- port that is pricked, add to it half an'ounce of 
tartarized ſpirit of wine, ſhake the Hanks well together, 
and ſet it by fot a few days, and it will be found very re- 
markably 5 the better. 5 
This experiment depends upon the uſeful doctrine of 
acids and alkalies. All perfect wines have naturally ſome 
acidity, and hen this. acidity prevails too much, the 
wine is ſaid to be pricked z- Which is truly a ſtate of the 
wine tending to vinegar : but the introduction of a fine 
alkaline ſalt, ſuch as that of tartar, imbibed by ſpirit 
of wine, has a direct power of taking off the acidity ; 
and the ſpirit of wine alſo contributes to this,” as a great 
preſervative in general of wines. If this operation be 
dexterouſly performed, pricked wines may be abſolutely 
recovered by it, and remain ſaleable for ſome time: and 
the ſame method may be uſed to malt liquors juſt turned 
ſour. | ; 
The age of wine is properly reckoned by leaves; thus 
they ſay wine of two, four, or ſix leaves, to ſignify wine 
of two, four, or fix years old; taking each new leaf put 
forth by the vine, ſince the wine was made, for a year. 
WIXE is alſo a denomination applied in medicine and 
pharmacy to divers mixtures and compoſitions wherein 
the juice of the grape is a principal Jo po 
With regard to the medical uſes of wines, it is ob- 
ſerved, that among the great variety of wines in com- 
mon uſe among us, five are. employed in the ſhops 
as menſtrua for medicinal ſimples: that is, the vinum 
album Hiſpanicum, or mountain wine; the vinum al- 
bum Gallicum, or French white winez the Canary 
wine, or ſack; the Rheniſh wine; and the red port. 
The effects of theſe liquors on the human body, are 
to chear the ſpirits, warm the habit, promote perſpira- 
tion, render the veſſels full and turgid, raiſe the pulſe, 
and quicken the circulation. The effects of the full - 
bodied wines are much more durable than thoſe of the 
Vor. II. No. gg. 
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thinner ; all ſweet wines, as Canary, abound with a 
glutinous, nutritious ſubſtance, whilſt the others are not 
nutrimental, or only accidentally ſo, by ſtrengthening 
the organs employed in digeſtion. Sweet wines, in 
general, do not paſs off freely by urine ; and they heat 
the conſtitution more than an equal quantity of ary 
other, though containing full as much ſpirit ; red port, 
and moſt of the red wines, have an aſtringent quality, 
by which they ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach, and 
thus prove ſerviceable for reſtraining immoderate ſecre- 
tions; thoſe which are of an acid nature, as rheniſh, 
aſs freely by the kidnies, and gently looſen the belly. 
t is ſuppoſed that theſe laſt exaſperate and occaſion 
gouty calculous diforders, and that new wines of every 
kind have this effect. | 
Wine-SPikit, a term uſed by our diſtillcts, and 
which they' ſeem to mean the ſame ching with the phraſe 
of ſpirit of wine; but they are taken in very different 
ſenſes in the trade. 
Spirit of wine is the name given to the common malt- 
ſpirit, when reduced to an alcohol, or totally inflammable 
ate; but the phraſe, wine-ſpirit, is uſed to expreſs a 
wy clean and fine ſpirit, of the ordinary proof ſtrength, 
and made in England-from wines of foreign growth. 
The way of producing it is by ſimple Glan, and 
it is never rectified any higher than common bubble 
proof. The ſeveral wines of different natures, yield ver 
different proportions of ſpirit ; but, in general, the 
ſtrongeſt yield one-fourth, the weakeſt in ſpirits one- 
eighth part of prooſ- ſpirit; that is, they contain from a 
ſixteenth to an eighth part of their quantity of pure 
alcohol. 82 27050 
Wines that are a little ſour, ſerve not at all the worſe 
for the purpoſes of the diſſiller, they rather give a greater 
vinoſity to the produce: This vinoſity is a thing of 
great uſe in the wine-ſpirit, whoſe principal uſe is to 
mix with another, that is tartarized, or with a malt- 
ſpirit,” rendered alkaline by the common method of recti- 
heation. All the wine-ſpirits made in England, even 
thoſe from the French wines, appear very greatly 
different from the common French brandy ; and this has 
given our diſtillers a notion that there is ſome ſecret art 
practiſed in France, for the giving the agreeable flavour 
to that ſpirit ; but this is without foundation. 
WING, Ala, that part of a bird, inſect, &c, where- 


by it is enabled to fly. 


Wise, in botany, the angle formed between the 
ſtem and the leaves, or pedicles of the leaves of a plant. 
WinGs, in heraldry, are borne ſometimes Aare. 
ſometimes in pairs; in which caſe they are called con- 
joined. When the points are downward, they are ſaid 


to be inverted; when up, elevated. 


Wins, in military affairs, are the two flanks or ex- 
tremes of an army, ranged in form of a battle, being the 
right and left ſides thereof, # 

Wins, in fortification, ' denote the longer ſides of 


 horn-works, crown-works, tenailles, and the like out- 


works; including the ramparts and parapets, with which 
they are bounded on the right and left from their gorge 
to their front. | | 

WINGED-LEAVES, in botany, are thoſe which 
are compoſed of ſeveral folioli, or little leaves, ranged 
on each fide the common foot-ſtalk like wings; but as 
theſe are diſpoſed in different forms, ſo they have 
different appellations. See the article PINVNATE. 

W1NGED-SEEDs, are thoſe which are furniſhed with 
down. or hairs, by the help of which they are buoyed 
up in the air, and carried a conſiderable diſtance ; ſuch 
are thoſe of the dandelion, ſow- thiſtle, &c. | 

WINNOW, ſignifies to fan or ſeparate corn from the 
chaff by the wind. | 

WINTER, one of the four ſeafons or quarters of the 
ear. | 
: Winter commences on the day when the ſun's diſ- 
tance from the zenith of the place is greateſt, and ends 
on the day when its diſtance is at a mean between the 
greateſt and leaſt, | | | | 
| Notwithſtanding the coldneſs of the ſeaſon, it ® 
proved by aſtronomers, that the ſun is really nearer the 
earth in winter than in ſummer, 


Under the equator, the winter, as well as other ſea- 
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medicine, and was ever after called 


tons, return twice every year; but all other places have 

only one winter in the year, which in the northern he- 

miſphere begins when the ſun is in the tropic of Capri- 

corn, and in the ſouthern hemiſphere when in the tropic 

of Cancer; fo that all places in the ſame hemiſphere 

Have their winter at the ſame time. . 
WINTER, among printers, that part of the printing- 

$ 


preſs ſerving to ſuſtain the carriage. 
10 1 7 — S LN in botany, a 
name given to the bark of thewhite or wild cinnamon tree. 
The winter's bark is a thick and firm bark, though we 
have a different. thing ſometimes under its name: it 
comes. to. us rolled up in the manner of the common 
cinnamon, into a kin 
uſually thicker, and always ſhorter 
of cinnamon, It is externally of a greyiſh colour, and 
of a reddiſh brown within; it is properly indeed a double 
bark, the outer and inner of the ſame tree, not. the inner 
bark alone, ſeparated from the other, as the cinnamon 
and caſſia are. The outer rind is of an uneven, ſurface 
and of a logls texture, very brittle, and eaſily powdered. 
The inner bark, which has the principal virtue, is hard, 
and of a duſky reddiſh brown. The outer one is often 
cracked and open in ſeveral places, the inner one never 
in any. It is of an extremely fragrant and aromatic 
imell, and of a ſharp, pungent, and aromatic taſte, 

uch hotter than cinnamon in the mouth, and leaving 
peak laſting flavour on it. | 

It is to be choſen in. pieces, not too large, with the 
inner or brown part found and firm, and. of a very ſharp 
taſte. Ie is apt to be worm-eaten; but in that caſe it is 
wholly to be rejected, as having loſt the far greater part 
of its virtue. 7 6 

The cortex wiateranus was wholly unknown to the 
ancients ; the diſcovery of it among us-is owing to cap- 
tain Winter, who, in the year 1567, going as far as the 
ſtraights of Magellan with. Sir Francis Drake, found 
this bark on that coaſt, and bringing a large quantity of 
it with him in his return to England, it became uſed in 
by his name. It is 
not, however, peculiar to the place he found it in, but 
is frequent in many parts of America, | 
The virtues of this bark were diſcovered by the Eng- 


liſh ſailors on board captain Winter's ſhip; they firſt 


| uſed it by way of ſpice to their foods, and afterwards for 
in palſies and rheumatiſms ;_ 
and a decoction of the leaves is good, by way of fomen- | 


t is alſo 


the ſcurvy. 


tation, for the externally affected by the ſcurvy. 
the poiſon of a certain fiſh, common about, the Magel- 


lanic ſea, which they called the ſea- lion: they eat the 


fleſh of this fiſh, and fell into many illneſſes by it; | 
among which was one attended with a peeling off the | 


ſkin of their whole bodies, not without exceſhve pain; 
this they remedied by the cortex Winteranus: but by 
the accounts we have of the effects of eating this fiſh, as 
it is called, they were rather ſymptoms of an inyeterate 
ſcurvy, and, therefore, it is no wonder this bark did them 
great ſervice, 

WIxTER-QpARTERS. See the article QUARTERS, 

WIxTER-Rio, among huſbandmen, ſignifies to fal- 
low or till the land in winter. 

WixrER-Sorsricg. See the article SOLSTICE, 

WIRE, a piece of metal drawn through the hole of 
an iron into a thread, of a fineneſs anſwerable to the hole 
it paſſod through. 

Wires are frequently drawn ſo fine, as to be wrought 
along with other threads of filk, wool, flax, &c. 

The metals moſt commonly drawn into wire, are gold, 
ſilver, copper, and iron. Gold wire is made of cylindri- 
cal ingots of ſilvet, covered over with a ſkin of gold, 
and thus drawn ſucceſſively through a vaſt number of 
holes, each ſmaller and ſmaller, till at laſt it is brought 
to a fineneſs exceeding that of a hair. That admirable 
ductility which makes one of the diſtinguiſhing cha- 


racters of gold, is no where more conſpicuous than in 
this gilt wire. A cylinder of forty-eight ounces of 


fyver, covered with a coat of gold, only weighing one 

ounce, as Dr. Halley, informs us, is uſually drawn into 

a wire, two yards of which weigh, no. more than one 

grain z whence ninety- eight yards of the wire weigh no 
4 | 


of tubes or pipes; but they are 
the fine tubes 


The Engliſh ſailors made it famous for its virtues againſt 
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more than forty- nine grains, and one ſin 
gold covers the ninety-eight yards; fo that the tho 
andth part of a grain is above one-eighth of an inch 
long. The fame author, computing the thickness of 
the ſkin of gold, found it to be 


gle grain of 


; tn 4300 part of an inch, 
Vet ſo perfectly does it cover the filver, that even a mi. 


croſcope does not diſcover any appearance of the 
underneath. M. Rohault Hewi obſerves, that * 
cylinder of filver, covered with gold, two feet ei he 
inches long, and two inches nine lines in circumference, 
is drawn into a wire 307200 feet long, i. e. into I15200 
times its former length. Mr. Boyle relates, that eight 

grains of gold, covering a cylinder of filver, is com. 
monly drawn into a wire 13000 feet long. See the ar. 
ticles Gor.D and DucTiLtITyY, ö 

Silver wire is the ſame with gold wire, except that 
| the latter is gilt, or covered with gold, and the other 
is not. , | | 

There ate alſo counterfeit gold and filver wires; the 
firſt made of a cylinder of copper, ſilvered over, and then 
covered with gold; and the fecond of a like cylinder of 
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copper, filvered over, and drawn through the iron, after 


the ſame manner as gold and ſilver wire. 

 Braſs-wire is drawn after the ſame manner as the 
former., Of this there are divers ſizes, ſuited to the 
different kinds of works,, "The fineſt is uſed for the 
ſtrings of muſical inſtruments, as ſpinnets, harpfichords, 
manichords, &c. See the article SpiN Nr, &c. 

The pin- makers, likewiſe, uſe vaſt quantities of braſs. 
wire, to make their pins of. Iron-wire is drawn of va- 
rious fizes, from half an inch to one-tenth of an inch 
diameter, 5 a 

The firſt iron that runs from the ſtone, when melting, 
being the ſofteſt and tougheſt, is preſerved to make wire 
of. Iron-wire is made from ſmall bars of iron, called 
eſleom-iron, which are firſt drawn out to a greater length, 
and to-about the thickneſs of one's little finger, at a fur- 
nace, with a hammer gently moved by water. Theſe 
thinner pieces are bored round, and put into a furnace 
to aneal for twelve hours. A pretty ſtrong fire is uſed 
for this operation. After this they are laid under water 
for three or four, months, the longer the better; then 
they are delivered to the workmen, called rippecs, who 
draw them into wires through two or three holes. After 
this they aneal them again for fix hours, and water them 
a ſecond" time for about a week, and they are then de- 
liveted again to the rippers, who draw them into wire of 
| the thickneſs of a large packthread. They are then 
anealed a third time, and then watered for a week longer, 
and delivered to the ſmall wire-drawers, called over- 
| houſe-men. | 


In the mill where this work is performed, there are 


A 


which ſtand acroſs, and are faſtened to the two ends of 
the tongs, which catchy hold of the wire, and draw it 
through the hole. "Phe axis on which the barrel moves 
does not run through the center, but is placed on one 
fide, which is that on which the hooks are placed; and 
underneath there is faſtened to the barrel à ſpoke of 
wood, which they call à ſwingle, which is drawn back 
a good way by the cogs in the axis of the wheel, and 
draws the barrel, which falls to again by its own 


are by the workmen faſtened to the end of the wire, and 
by. the force of the wheel, che hooks being pulled back, 
draw the wire through the holes. The plate in which 


inſide; and the wire is anointed with train-oil, to make 
it run the eaſier. | 
Wirs-Miztr, a water-mill conſtructed in a particular 
manner for drawing wire. | 
We have given four:figures of this curious and uſeful 
machine on Plate LXXXVII. 
The water-wheel of this mill has two motions, di- 
realy eontrary to each other, occaſioned by the water 5 


which means the tongs which lay hold of the wire are 
ſhifted and a length of wire equal to the gircumferenc® 


E the drawing - Wheel is finiſhed at each turn of the 
water - Wheel. e | 
Fig. ls 


ſeveral barrels hooped with iron, which have two hoops 
on their upper ſides, on each whereof hang two links 


weight. The tongs hanging on the hooks of the barrel, 


the holes are, is iron on the outſide, and ſteel on the . 


being turned alternately on each fide of the wheel ; by 
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is a plan of the whole machine. 
on the banks of which the mill is erected. 


Fig. 1. A, A, a 


large river, | 
B, the axis of the water-wheel, Cr, C2, two pen- 
Rocks, which let the water out of the river, in order te 
work the mill. D, the water-wheel. E, the rack, 
which moves forward and backward with the alternate 
motion of the water-wheel, F, G, two penſtocks, which 
let the water upon the wheel alternately, they being 
ſucceſſively drawn up. The darts ſhew the courſe of 
the ſtream. H, I, two channels which carry off the 
back-water. ] 
water. 5, a penſtock, for. carrying off the waſte- 
r. 

fig. 2. Is a ſection of the apparatus for drawing the 
penſtocks N. 5 
two penſtocks, F, G, are drawn. In the poſition repre- 
ſented in the figure, the penſtock F is drawn up, and 
G is ſhut. The poſition C, D, ſhews the oppoſite mo- 
tion, the penſtock G * juſt beginning to be drawn, 
and that at F almoſt cloſed, E is the water-whee], 

Fig. 3- Is a front view of the water-wheel, with one 
of the penſtocks, &c. A, B, the axis of the water- 
wheel. C, the lever of the penſtock, D, the penſtock. 
E, a cog-wheel turned by a trundle-head, on the ſhaft 
of the water-wheel. F, a toothed wheel on the ſhaft of 
the cog-wheel E. 7 | 

Fig. 4. A view of the rack, and the manner how it is 
moved forwards and backwards, by the vibratory motion 
of the water-wheel. A, part of the trundle-head on the 
ſhaft of the water-wheel. B, the cog-wheel. C, an- 
other cog- Wheel on the ſhaft of B. D, the rack which 
the toothed wheel C moves forwards and backwards. 

In order to work this mill, two men are poſited, one 
at the end A of the lever AB (fig. 2.) and the other at 
the end B; and by pulling down each ſucceſſively, the 
water falls on each fide of the wheel alternately, and 
conſequently cauſes it to move in a vibratory manner; 
and the rack, to which the tongs are fixed, to move for- 
wards and backwards. 

WISDOM, Sapientia, uſually denotes a higher and 
more refined notion of things immediately preſented. to 
the mind, as it were, by 4ntuition, without the affiſt- 
ance of ratiocination. See the articles UNDERSTAND- 
Id, Reason, KNowLEDGE, &c. 

In this ſenſe wiſdom may. be ſaid to be a faculty of the 
mind, or at leaſt a modification and habit thereof, See 
the articles FacuLTy, MobiricaTion, Hapir, &c, 

Sometimes the word is more immediately uſed, in a 
moral ſenſe, for what we. call prudence, or diſcretion, 
which conſiſts in the ſoundneſs of the judgment, and a 
conduct ane thereto. 2 TY 

WIT, a faculty of the mind, conſiſting, accordin 
to Mr. Locke, in the bling and putting — 
of thoſe ideas, with quickneſs and variety, in which 
any reſemblance or congruity can, be found, in order to 


form pleaſant pictures and agreeable viſions to the fancy. 


This faculty, the ſame author obſerves, is juſt the con- 
trary of judgment, which conſiſts in the ſeparating care- 
fully from one another ſuch ideas wherein can be found 
the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid being miſled by 
ſimilitude and affinity, to take one thing Ge another, 
It is the metaphor and alluſion, wherein, for the moſt 
part, lies the entertainment and pleafantry of wit, which 
ſtrikes ſo lively on the fancy, and is therefore ſo accept- 
able to all people, becauſe its beauty appears at firſt 
light, and there is required no labour of thought to 
examine what truth or reaſon there is in it. The mind, 
without looking any farther, reſts ſatisfied with the 
agreeableneſs of the picture, and the gaiety of the ima- 
gination ; and it is a kind of affront to go about to 
examine it by the ſevere rules of truth or reaſon. 

WITCHCRAFT, a kind of ſorcery, eſpecially in 
women, in which it is ridiculouſly ſuppoſed that an old 
woman, by entering into a contract with the devil, is 
enabled, in many inſtances, to change the courſe of 
nature, to raiſe winds, perform actions that require more 
than human ſtrength, and to afflit thoſe who offend 
them with the ſharpeſt pains, &c. 

In the times of ignorance and ſuperſtjtiom, many 
ſevere laws I 


numbers of innocent perſons, diſtreſſed with poyerty 


A, B, is the lever by which the 


were made againſt witches, by which great | 


— 


@, a lock acroſs the river, for raifing the 


and age, were brought to a violent death ; but theſe are 
now happily repealed. 

WITENA-Mor, or W1TENA-GEMOT, among our 
Saxon anceſtors, was a term which literally ſignified the 


aſſembly of the wiſe men, and was applied to the great 


council of the nation, of latter days called the par- 
liament, 


WITHERNAM, in law, a writ that lies where a 
diſtreſs is driven out of the county, and the ſheriff can- 
nat make deliverance to the party diſtrained ; in that 
caſe this writ is directed to the ſheriff, commanding him 
to take as many of the beaſts, or goods, of the party inta 
his keeping, till he make deliverance of the firſt diſtreſs, 

WITHERS of a horſe, the juncture of the ſhoulder- 
bones at the bottom of the neck and main, towards the 
upper part of the ſhoulder, 

WITNESS, in law, a perſon who gives evidence in 
any cauſe, and is ſworn to ſpeak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

WOAD, Tſatis, in botany. See the article Is Aris. 

This is a drug uſed by the dyers to give a blue colour. 
It ariſes from ſeed ſown annua ly in the ſpring, which 
8 forth leaves reſembling thoſe of rib- wort plantain, 

heſe plants have uſually three, four, or. five crops of 
leaves every year, of which the firſt is the beſt, and the 
reſt in their order, When the leaves are ripe, they gather 
them, and carry them to a woad-mill to grind them 
ſmall ; after which they are laid eight or ten days on 
heaps, and are at length made into a kind of balls, which 
are Jaid in the ſhade on hurdles to dry. This done, they 
break or 7 them to powder, which is then ſpread on 
a floor and watered. Here they let it ſmoke and heat, till 
by torrifying it every day, it becomes quite dry. 

A woad blue is a very deep blue, almoſt black ; and 
is the baſe of ſo many ſorts of colours, that the dyers 
have a ſcale by which they compoſe the ſeveral caſts ar 
W of woad, from the brighteſt to the deepeſt. 

V OLD, fignifies a plain down, or open champaign 
ground, hilly and void of waod, 

Warn, or WELD, among dyers. See WELD, 

WOLF, Lupus, in zoology, a very large and fierce 
animal, being equal to the biggeſt maſtiff in ſize, and 
having much of the general appearance of that creature, 

WoLr's BANE, in botany, the Engliſh name for the 
aconitum. See the article AconiTE. 

WOLVES Ter, of an horſe, are over-grown 
grinders, the paints of which being higher than the reſt, 
prick his tongue and gums in feeding, ſo as to hinder 
his chewing. They are ſeldom met with in any beſides 
young horſes ; but if they be not daily worn by chewing, 
they will grow up even to pierce the roof of the mouth. 

WOMAN, Faemina, in zoology, the female of man, 

WOMB, Uterus. See the article UTERUs. 

WOOD, Lignum, a ſolid ſubſtance, whereof the 
trunks and branches of trees conſiſt. 

The wood is all that part of a tree included between 
the bark and the pith. 

Mortimer obſeryes, that all kinds of wood are to be 
preſerved from the worm, and from many other occaſions 
of decay, by oily ſubſtances, particularly the eſſential 
oils of vegetables. Oil of ſpike is excellent; and oil cf 
juniper, turpentine, or any other of this kind, will ſerve 
the purpoſe ; theſe will preſerve tables, inſtruments, &c, 
from being eaten to pieces by theſe vermin ; and linſeed- 
oil will ſerve, in many caſes, to the ſame purpoſe ; pro- 
bably nut-oil will do alſo, and this is a, ſweeter ojl, and 
a better varniſh for wood. 

Cutting in Wood, is yſed for various purpoſes ; ag 
for initial and figured letters, head and tail-pieces of 
books, and even for ſchemes, mathematical and other 
figures, to ſave the expence of engraving on copper; 
alſo for prints, and ſtamps for papers, calicoes, linens, &c, 

The invention of cutting in wood, as well as that in 
copper, is aſcribed to a goldſmith of Florence; but Al- 
bert Durer and Lucas brought both theſe arts to per- 
fection. 3 

About two hundred years ago, the art of cutting in 
wood was carried to a yery great pitch, and might even 
vie, for beauty and juſtneſs, with that of engraving on 
copper: at preſent it is much neglected, the application 
of artiſts being wholly employed on copper, as the more 


baſy 


W OO 


eaſy and promiſing province : not but that wooden cuts 
have the advantage of thoſe in copper in many reſpects, 
chicfly for figures and devices in books; as being printed 
at the ſame time, and in the ſame preſs with the letters: 
whereas for the other, there is required a particular and 
ſeparate impreſſion. 1 | 
The cutters in wood begin with preparing a plank, or 
block, of the ſize and thickneſs:required, and very even 
and ſmooth on the fide to be cut; far this they uſually 
take pear-tree, or box; but the latter is beſt, as being 
cloſeſt, and leaſt liable to be worm eaten. On this 
block they draw the deſign with a pen-or pencil, exactly 
as they would have it printed; or they faſten the deſign 
drawn on paper upon the block with paſte and a little 
vinegar, the ſtrokes or lines turned towards the wood. 
As ſoon as the paper is dry, they waſh it,gentiy with a 
ſponge dipped in water, and then take it off by little 
and little, rubbing it firſt with the tip of the finger, till 
nothing is left on the block but the ſtrokes of ink that 
form the deſign, which mark out what part of the block 


is to be ſpared or left ſtanding. The reſt they cut off | 


very carefully with the points of very ſharp knives, chiſ- 


ſels, or pravers, according to the bigneſs or delicacy of | 


the work. 
Woop, Silva, in geography, a multitude of trees 
extended over a large continued tract of land, and pro- 
pagated without culture. The generality of woods only 
conſiſt of trees of one kind. 
The ancient Saxons had ſuch a veneration for woods, 
that they made them ſanctuaries, . 
The burning of woods, or under-wood, is Jeclared to 


be felony ; alſo thoſe perſons that malicioufly cut or | 


ſpoil timber-trees, fruit-trees, &c, ſhall be ſent to the 
houſe of correction, there to be kept three months, and 
whipt once a month, = Ts 45 
Woo and Woop, in the ſea- language, is ben two 
pieces of timber are ſo let into each other, that the wood 
of the one joins cloſe to the other. | 
*  WOODWARD, an officer of the foreſt, whoſe 
function it is to look after the woods, and obſerve any 
offences either in vert or in veniſon, committed within 
his charge. and to prevent the ſame; and in caſe any 
deer are found killed, or hurt, to inform the verderer 
thereof, and to preſent them at the next court of the 
foreſt, See the article FortesT, 3 
WOOF, among manufaQurers, the threads which 
the weavers ſhoot acroſs with an inftrument called a 
ſhuttle. | | Ew 
The woof is of different matter, according to the 
piece to be wrought. In taffety, both woof and warp 
are ſilk. In mohairs, the woof is uſually wool, and 
the warp ſilk. In fartins, the warp is frequently flax, 
and the woof filk. See WARP and WEAviINnG, - 
WOOL, the covering of ſheep. Each fleece conſiſts 
of wool of ſeveral qualities and degrees of fineneſs, 
which the dealeis therein take care to ſeparate. | 
The Engliſh and French uſually ſeparate each fleece 
into three principal forts, viz. 1. Mother-wool, which 
is that of the back and neck. 2. The wool of the tails 
and legs. 3. That of the breaſt and under the belly. 
The wool moſt eſteemed is the Engliſh, chiefly that 
about Leominſter, Cotſwold, and the Iſle of Wight; 
the Spaniſh, principally that about Segovia; and the 
French, about Berry. H 
The fineneſs and plenty of our wool is owing, in a 
great meaſure, to the ſhort ſweet graſs in many of our 
paſtures and downs; though the advantage of our ſheep's 
teeding on this graſs all the year, without being obliged 
to be thut up under cover during the winter, or to ſecure 
them from wolves at other times, contributes not a little 
to it. ; 


- Anciently, the principal commerce of the nation con- 


ſiſted in wool unmanufactured; which foreigners, eſpe- 
cially the French, Dutch, and Flemiſh, bought of us ; 
inſomuch, that the cuſtoms paid on wool exported in the 
reign of Edward III. amounted, at 50s. the pack, to 
250,000], per annum: an immenſe ſum in thoſe days! 
But as wool is now accounted a ſtaple commodity, 
the employment of an infinite number of people at home, 
and our moſt beneficial trade abroad, depending upon it, 
very ſevere laws have been made to prevent its being ex- 
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ported, and perſons that export wool beyond the ſeas 
are liable to a forfeiture of the ſhips or veſſels in whi hb 
it is found, with treble the value, and the perſons aid 
ing and aſſiſting in it, ſhall ſuffer three years impriſgn.. 
ment, 

Wool, is alſo uſed for the ſoft hair growin 
wild beaſts, the ſkins of which are diſtinguiſh 
name of furs, le. 

KL See the article Cor ro. 

ooL-sTAPLE, denotes a city or town wh 
uſed to be ſold. i 2 

Woob-WINDERS,, are perſons employed in wind; 
up fleeces of wool into bundles to be — and ng 65 
weight. Thoſe are ſworn to do it duly between the 
| owner and the merchant. | 

WooLLten MANUFACTURE, includes the ſeveral ſorts 
of commodities into which , wool is wrought, as broad 
cloth, long and ſhort kerſeys, bays, ſerges, flannel, per- 
petuanas, ſays, ſtuffs,” frize, penniſtones, ſtockings, 
caps, rugs, &c. 5 | | 


Explanation of Plate LXXXVHI. repreſenting a Dye- 
houſe for Woollen Goods, Hats, 052. ror ; 
Fig. 1. The beating-room, or the place where the 


materials are beat together, A, B, the baſin in the table, 
where the goods are beaten, * el | . 


on ſeveral 
ed by the 


— 


ing hats are bowed, or mixed well together, and the 
duſt feparated from them by means of a bow; with a 
workman employed in that part of the work. 

A, The ſtick of the bow. 2 

B, The groove of the bow-ftring. Nen 

C, The place wk.:e'th :5v. ie or wicker- frame 
changes from a plane into a cure 

D, The guard fixed upon the bow-ſtick, where the 
workman fixes his hand. 

E, The cord, by which the boweſtick is ſuſpended 
from the ceiling. er n 

F, The notch-ſtick, by which the boweſtring is 
drawn. „ 

G, The ſtuff, or materials expoſed to the action of 
e GT, TEN? 

HK, HK, The back of the hurdle.” © foe |; 

LL, LL, The truſsles, which ſupport the hurdle. © 

W, The hurdle, or wicker-frame, on which the 
ſtuff is bowed, and through the interſtices of which the 
duſt and refuſe of the materials fall. 5 

Fig. 3. A perſpective view of the furnace, where the 
goods. are rolled and prepared for dyeing. 

A, The mouth of the ſtove. © 

H, The ſhaft of the chimney. P 

1,2. A regiſter or vent-hole in the chimney. 


the goods are rolled; with a workman rolling a piece of 
oods, 
L, A little bench on which the ſtuff is laid, 
M, A tub for holding the materials. 


N, N, N, N. Buttons of iron or wood to ftop the 
rollers. 


O, A ſkimmer. 

P, A broom. 

Fig. 4. Repreſents the vibrations of the bow-ftring. 

AB, The bow-ftick. ; 

AD, DB, AC, CB, The bow-ftring drawn 1n op- 
poſite directions. 

m b, T he ſmaller vibrations. 

Fig. 5. A plan of half the furnace. 

C, The door of the furnace-hole. 

I, I, The furnace of copper. 

K, K, The bench of the furnace. 

Fig. 6. A longitudinal ſection of the furnace. 

A, The flue of the chimney. 

B, A regiſter. 

C, The door of the furnace. 

E, The under part of the furnace. 

F, F, F, Bars that ſupport the bottom of the furnace. 

H, The ſhaft of the chimney. 

I, Is The furnace. 

K,K, The bench of the furnace, | 

N, N, The buttons, either of iren or wood, that 
ſtop the roller, 


— 


WORD, 


Fig. 2. The apartment where the materials ſor mak- 


K K, K K, The benches of the furnace, on which 
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to repreſent ſome idea. 3 

The port-royaliſts define words to be diſtinct articu- 
late ſounds, agreed on by mankind to convey their 
thoughts and ſentiments by. 

Word, in writing, is defined to be an aſſemblage of 
ſeveral letters forming one, or more ſyllables, and ex- 
preſſing the name, quality, ot manner of a thing. 

Etymology and ſyntax. being the two parts of gram- 
mar converſant about words, the firſt of theſe explains 
the nature and propricty of words, and the other treats 
of the right compoſition. of words in diſcquyſe. 

The moſt remarkable thing in the ptonouncing of 
words, is the accent, or the elevation of the voice, on 
ſome particular ſyllable of the word, which, elevation. is 
neceſſarily followed by a. depteſſion of the voice. 

Grammarians generally divide words into eight claſſes, 
called parts. of (peel, "FM 

Words are again divided into primitives and derivatives, 
Gmple and compound, fynonimous and equivocal. 

Wich regard to their ſyllables, words are farther di- 
vided into monoſyllables and polloſyllables. 

The grammatical figures of words which occaſion 
changes in the form, &c. thereof, are . aphæ- 

reſis, diæreſis, metatheſis, and antitheſis. 
be uſe of words, we have obſerved, is to ſerve as 
ſenfble ſigns of our ideas; and the ideas they ſtand in 
the mind of the perſon that ſpeaks, are their proper ſig- 
nifications. 2 

Simple and primitive words have no natural connec- 
tion with, the things they ſignify, whence there is no 
rationale to de given of them; it is by mere arbitrary in- 
ſtitution and agreement of men, that they come to, ſig- 
nify any thing, Certain words have no natural pro- 
priety or aptitude to expreſs. certain thoughts more than 
others; were that the caſe there could have been but one 
language. But in derivative. and compound words, the 
the caſe is ſomewhat different, In the forming of theſe, 
we ſee regard is had to agreement, relation, and analogy ; 
thus maſk words that have the fame ending, have one 
common and general way of denoting or ſigniſying 
things; and thoſe compounded with the ſame prepa- 
ſitions have a ſimilat manner of exprefling and ſignifying 
ſimilar ideas, in all the learned languages where they 
Occur. 

For the perfection of language, it is not enough, Mr. 
Locke obſerves, that ſounds can be made ſigns of ideas, 
unleſs theſe can be made uſe of fo as to comprehend ſeveral 
particular things; for the multipligation of words would 
dave perplexed their uſe, had every particular thing 
needed a diftin& name to be ſignified by. To remedy 
this inconvenience, language had a further improvement 
in the uſe of al terms, whereby one word was made 
to mark a multitude of particular exiſtences ; which ad- 
vantageous uſe of ſounds was obtained by the difference 
of the ideas they were made figns of, thoſe names be- 
coming general which are made to ſtand for general 
ideas, and thoſe remaining particular, where the ideas 
they are uſed for are particular, - 

It is obſervable, that the words which Rand for actions 
and notions, quite remoyed from ſenſe, are borrowed 
from ſenſible ideas; as to imagine, apprehend, compre- 
hend, underſtand, adbere, conceive, inſti, diſguſt, 
diſturbance, tranquility, &e. which are all taken 
from the operations of things ſenſible, and applied 
to modes of — Spieit, in its original fignifica- 
tion, is no more than breath; angel, a meſlenger. 
By which we may gueſs what kiad of notions they 
wk 2 whence cared which * the winds 

the beginners of languages; ow Rature, 
even in the naming of things unswares, ſuggeſted to 
men the originals of all their knowledge: whilſt to 
give names that might make known to others any 
operations they felt in themſelyes, or any other ideas 
that came not under their ſenſes, they were forced 
to borrow words from the ordinary and known ideas of 


tenſation, 
The ends of ge is our diſcourſe wich others, 
are chiefly three; „ to make our thoughts or ideas 


known one to another. This we fail in, 1. when we 


uſe names without clear and diſtind ideas in our mind. 
Vor. II. Ne gg. | 


WORD, in. language, an articulate ſound. deſigned 
I 
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ideas agree to the reality of things. 
without ideas, wants meaning in his words, and ſpeaks 


plex ideas, without having 


2, When we apply received names to ideas, to which the 
common ute of that language doth not apply them. 
3. When we apply them unſteadily, making them ſtand 
now. for one, and anon for another idea, Secondly, to 
make known our thoughts with as much eaſe and quick- 
neſs, as poſſible. This men fail in when they have com- 
diſtinct names for them, 
which may happen either through the defect of a lan- 
guage which has none, or the fault of the man who has 
not yet learned them. "Thirdly, to convey. the know- 
ledge of things, This cannot be done but when our 
He that has names 


only empty ſounds, He that has complex ideas without 
names for them, wants diſpatch in his expreſſion. He 
that uſes his words looſely, and unſteadily, will either 


not be minded or not underſtood, He that applies 


names to ideas, different from the common uſe, wants 
propriety in his language, and ſpeaks gibberiſh; and he 
that has ideas of ſubſtances diſagreeing with the real ex- 


iſtence of things, ſo far, wants the materials of true 


knowledge. 

Word, or Watch Wokp, in an army or garriſon, is 
ſome peculiar word or ſentence, by which the ſoldiers 
know and diſtinguiſh one another in the night, &c. and 
by which ſpies and deſigning perſons are diſcovered, It 
is uſed alſo to prevent turprizes. The word is given out 
in an army every night to the lieutenant, or major gene- 
ral of the day, who gives it to the majors of the brigades, 
and they to the adjutants; who give it firſt to the field 
officers, afterwards to a ſerjeant of each company, wha 
carry to the ſubalterns. In garriſons it is given, a't:r the 
gate is ſhut, to the town major, who gives it to the ad- 


jutants, and they to the ſerjeants. 


WORKS, Opera, in fortification, the ſeveral lines, 
trenches, ditches, &c. made round a place or army, or 
the like, to fortify and defend it. 

WORLD, Mundus, the aflemblage of parts which 
compoſe the univerſe. See the article UNIVERSSE. 

WORMS, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of nature, a claſs 
of inſects which have the —— of their body affixed 
to a ſolid baſis. The ſeveral ſpecies of worms are very 
numerous; as the chætia, or the hair worm, called alſo 
the guinea worm; the aſcaris, the lumb:icus or the 
earth worm; the ſea- worm; the tænia, or tape worm; 
the ſicyania or gourd worm; the iulus, or gally- 
worm, | 

Worms, in buſbandry, are very prejudicial to corn- 
helds, eating up the roots of young corn, and deſtroyin 
great quantities of the crop. Sea-ſalt is the beſt of al 
things for deſtroying them. Sea-water is proper ta 
ſprinkle on the land, where it can be had ; where the 
ſalt ſprings are, their water is ſufficient ; and where nei- 
ther are at hand, a little common or bay-ſalt does as well. 
Soot will deſtroy them in ſome Jands, but is not to be 
depended upon, for it does not always ſucceed, Some 
farmers ſtrew on their lands a mixture of chalk and lime; 
and others truſt wholly to their winter-fallowing to do 
it, if this is done in a wet ſeaſon, when they come up to 
the ſurface of the ground, and ſome nails with ſharp 
heads be driven into the bottom of the plough, the de- 
fired effect will be produced, If they are troubleſome in 
gardens, the refuſe brine of ſalted meat will ſerve the 
purpoſe ; or ſome walnut leaves ſteeped in a ciſtern of 
water for a fortnight or three weeks, will give it ſuch a 
bittergeſs that it will be à certain poiſon to them. A 
decoction of wood aſhes, ſprinkled on the ground, will 
anſwer the ſame purpoſe ; and any particular plant may 
be ſecured both from worms and ſnails, by ſtrewing a 
mixture of lime and aſhes about its roots. It is a gene- 
ral caution among the farmers to ſow their corn as 
ſhallow as they can, where the field is very ſubject ta 
worms. 

Worms, in medicine, a diſeaſe 1 from ſome of 
theſe reptiles being ingendered in the body, particularly 
in the ſtomach and inteſtines. 

When children begin to uſe crude aliments, ſummer 
fruits, fleſh, cheeſe, and other things of the like kind, 
they are frequently troubled with worms, occaſioned by 
the eggs of inſets, which either float in the air, or laid 
on che earth, and which dong caſually ſwallowed, are 
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not digeſtible by their tender ſtomachs. For theſe, the || thankſgiving, and confeſſion to God, as our cr 
inteſtinal canals afford a neſt in which they relide, are || benefactor, Jaw-giver, and judge. 
nouriſhed, bred, and increaſe in bulk. WORSTED, a kind of woollen thread;"which, in the 

Worms, by their irritation, create nauſeas, vomitings, || ſpinning, is twiſted harder than ordinary. It is chief 
looſeneſſes, faintings; a lender, deficient, intermitting || uſed either wove or knit into ſtockings, caps, gloves, or 
pulſe; itching of the noſe, and epileptic fits. By the || the like, 7 
conſumption of the chyle, they produce hunger, palenefs, WOULDING, a fea term for the winding of ropes 
weakneſs, and coſtiveneſs; whence ariſes a tumour of || round a maſt or yard of a ſhip, that has been ſtrengthened 
the abdomen, eructations, and rumbling of the inteſtines. || by a piece of timber nailed to it. 

A child may be known to have the worms from his WOUND, Vulnus, in ſurgery, a ſolution of the con- 
age, cold temperament, paleneſs of the countenance, || tinuity of a fleſhy part, made by ſome penetrating body 
livid eye-lids, hollow eyes, itching of the noſe, voracity, || while it yet remains freſh, bloody, and without putre- 
ſtartings, and grinding the teeth in fleep; and more faction; by which circumſtances a wound is diſtinguiſhed 


cator, 


eſpecially by a ſingular ſtinking breath; but when they || from an ulcer, 65 
are voided by the mouth or anus, there remains no man- All wounds proceed either from puncture, inciſion, or 
ner of doubt. contuſion, according to the nature and make of the in. 


The cure is to be performed chiefly by deſtroying their || ftrument they were cauſed by. 
neſts, which is to be attempted by alkalions falts ; gums Wounds are uſually divided, with refpe& to their 
which purge phlegm, mercurials, antimonials, and bitrer || cauſe, circumſtances, cure, &c. into fimple and com- 

aromatics, pound. Simple wounds are thoſe made by puncture in. 

Dr. Mead has given us the following efficacious medi- || cifion, or contuſion, ſeparately ; thoſe of the outer ſkin 
cine for deſtroying the broad or flat worms: Take filings || without any conſiderable Joſs of ſubſtance, or hurting 
of tin, and red coral, of each an equal quantity; pound || any remarkable veſſel; and thoſe not complicated with 
them together in a very fine powder; of which one || any dangerous ſymptoms. 
drachm, made into a bolus with conſerve of the tops of Compound wounds, are thoſe made both by punQure 
ſea-wormwood, is to be taken twice a day. and inciſion at the ſame time, to which is ſometimes alſo 

Worm, in gunnery, a ſcrew of iron to be fixed on || added contuſion ; thoſe attended with great loſs of fleſh, 
the end of a rammer, to pull out the wad of a firelock, || or the hurt of ſome confiderable veſſel ; add, thoſe made 
earabine, or piſtol, being the ſame with the wadhook, || by invenomed inſtruments, or attended with violent 
only one is more proper for ſmall arms, and the other || ſymptoms. 
for cannon, The hiſtory of a wound is thus delivered by Boerhaave. 

Worm, in chemiſtry, is a long, winding, pewter || Immediately upon the ſolution, the ende parts recede 
pipe, placed in a tub of water, to cool and condenſe the || further and further from each other. The blood guſhes 
vapours in the diſtillation of ſpirits. out, at firft, with ſome violence; but ftops of itſelf : 

Worm, a cable, or hawſer, in the ſea-language, is || then a bloody ſcab is forced in the cavity of the wound, 
to ſtrengthen it by winding a ſmall line all along be- and a thin ruddy humour oozes out; the lips of the 
tween the ſtrands, wound begin to redden, ach, ſwell, and turn black; 

WoRM-SEED, Semen Santonicum, is the ſeed of a || and (in great wounds) a fever and thirſtineſs ſucceed. 
ſpecies of wormwood which grows in the Levant, from || On the third or fourth day, there is found a white, viſcid 
whence we have the ſeed, which is there produced in || pus; upon which, the heat, redneſs, tumour, &c. 
great plenty without the trouble of ſowing, the plant || abate, and the cavity gradually fills up from the bottom 
growing wild in the fields. upwards, and from the circumference to the center with 

WORM WOOD, Ab/inth;um, in botany, a genus of || growing fleſh : laſtly, the wound dries, and cicatrizes. 
plants, whoſe flower is compoſed of many tubuloſe But note, theſe ſymptoms 1 according to the nature 
hermaphrodite florets, which form the diſc, and ſeveral || and cauſe of the wound. Thus, if it be by inciſion, 
female florets, which are naked and compoſe the rays; || and a large blood-veſſel be cut, the hæmorrhage is more 
they are contained in a roundiſh imbricated cup, || violent ; eſpecially if it be an artery; in which caſe 
and are ſucceeded by naked ſeeds, affixed to a hairy || florid blood flies out impetuouſly, wy by ftarts : if only 
receptacle, | a vein be cur, the flux is more moderate and equable, 

The common wormwood is perennial, and has a lig- || and the blood of a darker colour. If the wound be at- 

neous and fibrous root, with ſtalks of an indeterminate || tended with contuſion, the hæmorrhage is ſmall. 
height, branched out into many ſmall ſhoots, with In wounds, where any large artery is quite cut in two, 
large, hoary, mingled, and ſerrated leaves, of a ſtrong || the flux uſually proves mortal, A leſſer artery, cut 
pungent ſmell, and bitter taſte, In the beginning of || tranſverſely, flies back againſt the ſolid parts; and will 
July, it produces ſeveral ligneous ſtriated branches, hav- || have its mouth ſtopped : if any artery be not quite cut 
ing at their tops each a ſpike of ſmall flowers, of a pale || off, there ariſes a perpetual flux; or, if that be ſtopped, 
yellow, growing many, together, This ſort grows uſually || an aneuryſma. A nerve, being cut off, flies back, pro- 
by the tides of highways and foot-paths, in many parts || duces a pain and obſtruction about the wound; and, be- 
of England; but the Roman wormwood, which has || low it, a numbneſs and waſting immobility : the caſe is 
leaves much ſmaller than the other, is propagated in much the ſame in wounded: tendons and membranes. 
gardens, and may ealily be raiſed by planting the flips in || Wounds of the temporal muſcle are rarely cured, but 
the ſpring or autumn. generally bring on terrible convulſions, 
Of wormwood, there are only four forts uſed in medi- Wounds in Horſes. The moft terrible wounds theſe k 
cine, viz. the Roman wormwood, the ſmall ſort or pon- || creatures are ſubje& to, are thoſe got in the field of 
tic, the ſea wormwood, and the abſinthium alpinum ; || battle, The farriers that attend camps have a coarſe way 
beſides theſe, botaniſts make twenty-eight other kinds, || of curing theſe ; but it is a very expeditious and effectual 
which are all included by Linnzus among the artemiſias. one. ; 

Wormwood has always been looked upon as a valuable If the bullet be within reach, they take it out with a 
medicine, to promote the heat and circulation of the || pair of forceps; but if it lie too deep to be come at, 
blood, and to recover the oſcillation of the fibres, when || they leave it behind, and dreſs up the wound in the ſame 
fluggiſh ; by which means, the groſs humours are attenu- || manner as if it were not there. They firſt drop in ſome 
ated, and brought back into the common road of circula- || varniſh from the end of a feather, and when the bottom 

tion: it reſtores the debilitated functions of the viſcera, || is thus wetted with it, they dip a pledget of tow in the 
and is an excellent ftomachic : it is good in the dropſy, || ſame varniſh, which they put into the wound, and then 
green - ſickneſs, cachexies, and agues, which laſt it has || cover the whole with the following charge : take a quar- 
often been known to cure. It allo, by its great bitter- || ter of a pound of powder of bole armenic, half a pound 
neſs, is of ſome ſervice againſt worms, by reſolving the || of linſeed oil, and three eggs, ſhells and all; add to 

' mucilaginous humours in which their eggs are contained : || theſe, four ounces of bean- flour, a quart of vinegar, and 
however, in all hot diſeaſes and inflammatory diſpoſitions || five ounces of turpentine; this is all to be mixed over 
it is not ſafe, | the fire, and the wound covered with it. 

WORSHIP, the offering up of adoration, prayer, || This application is to be continued four or five * 2 
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then the tent put into the wound is to be dipped in a 
mixture of turpentine and hogs-lard; by this means a 
jaudable matter will be diſcharged, inſtead of the thin 
ſharp water that was at firſt, Then the cure is to be 
completed b dreſſing it with an ointment made of tur- 
pentine, firſt wel! waſhed, and then diſſolved in yolks of 
eggs, and a little ſaffron added to it. | 

"This is the practice in deep wounds that do not 90 
through the part; but in caſes where the bullet has gone 
quite through, they take a few weavers linen thrumbs, 
made very knotty ; theſe they make up into a kind of 
link, and dipping it in varniſh, they draw it through»the 
wound, leaving the ends hanging out at each fide ; by 
means of theſe they move the link or ſkain three or four 
times a day, always wetting the new part that is to be 
drawn into the wound with freſh varniſh. 

They put on a charge of bole armenic, &c. as before 
deſcribed, on each fide of the wounded part, and con- 
tinue this as long as the wound diſcharges thin watery 
matter, or the ſides continue ſwelled. After this, they 
dreſs it with the ointment of turpentine, yolks of eggs, 
and ſaffron, till it is perfectly cured. 

WREATH, in heraldry, a roll of fine linen or filk, 
conſiſting of the colours borne in the eſcutcheon, placed 
in an atchievement between the helmet and the creſt, and 
immediately ſupporting the creſt, 

WRECK, or Ship-WRECK, in law, is when a ſhip 

riſhes on the ſea, and-no perſon eſcapes alive out of it. 
8 this caſe, if the ſhip ſo periſhed, or any part thereof, 
or the goods of the ſhip come to the land of any lord, 
and are left there, the lord ſhall have the ſame, as being 
a wreck of the ſea; but if any fingle perſon, or even a 
dog, or other living creature, eſcape alive out of the 
ſhip, the party to whom the goods belong, may come 
within a year and a day, and proving the goods to be his, 
he ſhall have them again. And it is held, that they are 
no wrecks ſo long as they remain at ſea, within the 
juriſdiction of the admiralty. 

It is enacted by 12 Ann. c. 18. that if a wreck 
happen by any fault or negligence of maſter or mariners, 
the maſter muſt make good the loſs; but if the ſame 
was occaſioned by tempeſt, enemies, &c. he ſhall be ex- 
cuſed : making holes in ſhips, or doing any thing wil- 
fully tending to the loſs thereof, is by that ſtatute de- 
clared felony. . 

WRECK, in metallurgy, a veſſe] in which the third 
waſhing is given to the ores of metals. 

WRIST, Carpus, in anatomy, a part of the hand, 
conſiſting of eight ſmall, unequal, and irregular bones, 
all which taken together, repreſent a fort of grotto, of an 
irregular quadrangular figure, and conneRed principally 
with the baſis of the radius. | 

WaisT,. in the manege. The bridle-wriſt is that 
of the cavalier's left hand. A horſeman's wriſt and his 
elbow ſhould be equally raiſed, and the wriſt ſhould be 
two or three fingers above the pummel of the ſaddle. 

WRIT, in law, ſignifies in general the king's pre- 
cept in writing under ſeal, iſſuing out of ſome court, di- 
rected to the ſherif, or other officer, and commanding 
ſomething to be done in relation to a ſuit or action, or 
giving commiſſion to have the ſame done. And, accord- 
ing to Fitzherbert, a writ is ſaid to be a formal letter of 
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the king in parchment, ſealed with his ſeal, and directed 
to ſome judge, officer, or miniſter, &c. at the ſuit of a 
ſubject, ſor the cauſe briefly expreſſed, which is to be 
determined in the proper court according to law, 

WriT of Aſjifance, is a warrant that iſſues out of the 


Exchequer, to authorize perſons to take a conſtable, or 


other public officer, to ſeize goods or merchandizes pro- 
hibited and uncuſtomed, &c. by virtue of which writ, 
any perſon may, in day time, and in the preſence of 
ſuch conſtable, &c. break open doors, cheſts, ware- 
houſes, and other places, to ſcarch for and ſeize un- 
cuſtomed goods. 

There 1s alſo a writ of this name that is uſed to give 
poſſeſſion of land; and likewiſe for the general aſſiſtance 
of ſheriffs, &c. 

WRriT of Inquiry and Damages, a judicial writ that 
iſſues out to a ſheriff upon a judgment by default, in 
action of the cafe, covenant, treſpaſs, trouver, &c. 
commanding him to ſummon a jury to inquire what 
damages the plaintiff hath ſuſtained, occaſione præ- 
miſſorum; and when this is returned with the inqui- 
ſition, the rule for judgment is given upon it; and if 
nothing be ſaid to the contrary, judgment is thereupon 
entered, 

WIr of Rebellion, is a writ iſſuing out of the court 
of Chancery, or Exchequer, againſt a perſon who is in 
contempt for not appearing in one of theſe courts, &c. 
See the article COMMISSION of Rebellion. 

WRITER of the T allies, an officer of the Exchequer, 
being clerk to the auditor of the reccipt, who writes upon 
the tallies the whole letter of the teller's bill. 

WRITING, &criptura, the art or act of ſignifying 
and conveying of our ideas to others, by letters, or cha- 
raters viſible to the eye. % 

Writing is now chiefly practiſed among us by means of 
pen, ink, and paper; though the ancients had other 
methods, 

To write without blacking the fingers, Mr. Boyle di- 
rects as follows: prepare the paper with a fine powder 
made of three parts of calcined copperas, two of galls, 
and one of gum arabic; theſe being freſh mixed, rub. 
them with py foot into the pores of the paper, and 
write with fair water, and the letters will immediately 
appear black. 

To make new writing appear old, the ſame author di- 
res to moiſten it well with oil of tartar per deliquium, 
more or leſs diluted with water, as you defire the ink to 
appear more or leſs decayed. 

We may write without ink or its materials : for this 
purpoſe, take a fine powder of calcined hartſhorn, of 


clean tobacco-pipes (or rather of mutton bones burnt to 


a perfect whiteneſs) and rub it upon the paper, and then 
write with a filver bodkin, or the like, 

WYCH-Hovse, a houſe in which ſalt is boiled, 

WYDRAUGHT), a water-courſe, or water-paſſage, 
to carry off the filth of a houſe; properly a fink, or 
common ſewer, See the articles CLOACA and SEWER. 

WYRKE, anciently ſignified a farm, hamlet, or little 
village. | 

WYTE, or Wirr, in our ancient cuſtoms, a pe- 
cuniary penalty, or mulct. 
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' A double conſonant, and the twenty-ſecond 
letter of the Engliſh alphabet. 

% "The letter X was not uſed by the Hebrews 
or ancient Greeks ; for as it is not a ſimple but com- 
pound letter, the ancients, who uſed great ſimplicity in 
their writings, expreſled it by ce, the letters which com- 
| poſe it; thus, inſtead of the modern nat, the ancient 

Attics wrote nX/xvo. 

X is alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying ten, as it repre- 
ſents two V's placed one on the top of the other. 

When laid flat, thus , it ſignifies a thoufand ; and 
when a daſh is added over it, as X, it ſigniſies ten 
thouſand. 

XANTHICA, in antiquity, a Macedonian feſtival, 
ſo called becauſe it was obſerved in the month Xanthus, 
the ſame with our April. 

XANTHIUM, the leffer burdock, in botany, a 
genus of plants, producing male and female flowers ; 
the corolla is compound, uniform, tubuloſe, and equal, 
and diſpoſed in an hemiſpherical form ;- the partial lower 
is mohopetalous, tubuloſe, funnel-ſhaped, erect, and 
divided into five ſegments at the limb: the fruit is a dry 
ovato-oblong berry, bifid at the apex, _ and co- 
vered with coked priekies, containing an o long ſeed, 
plane on one ſide, and convex on the other. | 

XERANTHEMUM, the Auſtrian ſneeze-wort, in 
botany, a genus of plants, whofe flower is compound 
and unequal ; the corollulæ, which form the diſc, are 
tubuloſe and hermaphrodite ; and a few female quinquifid 
florets compoſe the radius : there is no pericarpium ; 
but the cup, which is imbricated and cylindric, contains 
the ſeeds, which are oblong and crowned with hair, 

The flowers of theſe plants being gathered when full 
blown, and properly dried, will continue frefh and beau- 
tiful ſeveral months ; and by dipping them into various 
tinctures, they may be ſtained of different colours. 
They are propagated by fowing the feeds, either in 
ſpring or autumn, and afterwards the plants ſhould be 
ſet where they are intended to blow. | 

XEROPHAGIA, in church-hiftory, the eating of 
dried foods: ſo the ancient Chriſtians called certain faſt 
days, on which they eat nothing but bread and ſalt, and 
drank only water: ſometimes hey added pulſe, herbs, 
and fruits. This ſort of faſting was obſerved chiefly in 
the holy week, out of devotion, and not by obligation. 

XESTA, an Attic meaſure of capacity. See the 
article MEASURE, 

XIPHIAS, a fiery meteor, in form of a ſword, It 
differs from the acontias in this, that the latter is longer, 
and more like a dart ; and the ſormer ſhorter and broader 
in the middle. 

XIPHOIDES, in anatomy, a cartilage adhering to 
the ſternum ; called alſo cartilago enſiformis. 

XYLO-ALoxs, or ALot-Woob, in pharmacy, a 
drug diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts; the calambac, the 
common lignum aloes, and calambour. 

The calambac, or fineft aloe-wood (called by authors 
lignum aloes preſtantiſſimum, and, by the Chineſe, 
ſukhiang) is the moſt reſinous of all the woods we are 
acquainted with: it is of a light ſpongy texture, very 
porous, and its pores ſo filled up with a ſoft and fra- 

rant reſin, that the whole may be preſſed and dented by 
the fingers like wax, or moulded about by chewing in 
the mouth, in the manner of matic. I 
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This kind, laid on the fire, melts in great parts like 
reſin, and burns away in a few moments, with a bri 
flame and perfumed ſmell, Its ſcent, while in the maſs, 
is very fragrant and agreeable ; and its taſte acrid and 
bitteriſh, but very aromatic and agreeable: it is fo vari- 
able in its colour, that fome have divided it into three 
kinds; the one variegated with black and purple; the 
ſecond, with the ſame black, but with yellowiſh inftead 
of purple; and the third, yellow alone, like the yolk of 
an egg: this laſt is the leaſt ſcented. of the three; the 
ſubſtance, however, in them all, is the ſame in ev 
—_— except the colour. It is brought fro! Cochin- 
china, 

The lignum aloes vulgare, is the ſecond in value, 
This is «gn more denſe and compact texture, and con- 
ſequently leſs reſinous than the other: there is ſome of 
it, however, that is ſpongy, and has the holes filled up 
with the right reſinous matter; and all of it, when 
good, has veins of the ſame reſin in it. | 

We meet with it in ſmall fragments, which have been 
cut and ſplit from larger ; theſe are of a 'tolerably denſe 
texture, in the more ſolid pieces, and of a dufky brown 
colour, variegated with reſinous black veins. It is in 
this ſtate very heavy, and leſs fragrant than in thoſe 


pieces which ſhew a multitude of little holes, filled up 


with the ſame blackiſh matter that forms the veins in 
others, The woody part of theſe laſt pieces is fomewhat 
darker than the other, and is not unfrequently purpliſh, 
or even blackiſh, The ſmell of the common aloe- 
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is very agreeable, but not fo ſtrongly perfumed as the 
former. Its taſte is ſomewhat bitter and acrid, but very 
aromatic. This is alſo brought from Cochinehina, and 
ſometimes from Sumatra. 

The calambour, or, as ſome write it, the calamboue, 
is alſo called agallochum ſylveſtre, and lignum aloes 
Mexicanum. It is a light and friable wood, of a duſty 
and often mottled colour, between a duſky green black, 
and a deep brown, Its finell is fragrant and agreeable, 
but much lefs ſweet than that of either of the others; 
and its taſte bitteriſh, but not ſo much acrid or aromatic 
as either of the two former. We meet with this very 
frequently, and in large logs; and theſe ſometimes en- 
tire, ſometimes only heart of the tree, the cortical 
part being ſeparated. This is brought from the iſland of 
Timor, and is the aloe-wood uſed by the cabinet- 
makers and inlayers. | 

It is eſteemed a cordial, taken inwardly ; and they 
| ſometimes give it in diſorders of the ſtomach and 
bowels, and to deſtroy worms. A very fragrant oil 
may be procured from it by diſtillation, which is recom- 
mended in paralytic caſes, from five to fifteen drops. 

XYLO-BaLisamum, a name which naturaliſts give 
to the wood of the tree which yields that precious gum. 
known to the Latins by the name of opobalſamum, and 
to us by the name of balm of Gilead. ; 

We have branches of this tree brought from Cairo; 
| they are very ſtraight, brittle, unequal, and full of 
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| knots ; their bark is reddiſh without, and greeniſh within. 


XYSTOS, in ancient architecture, among the Greeks, 
was a long ſpacious portico, wherein the athletz, and 
others, practiſed wreſtling and running. 

XysTos, among the Romans, was an alley, or double 
row of trees, interweaving their boughs a-top, and 3 


ſhade to walk under, 


I 4 'The twenty-third letter of our alphabet, and 
one of the ambigenial letters, being a conſonant 

9 in the beginning of words, and placed before 
all vowels, as in yard, yield, &c, but before no con- 
ſonant ; but at the end of words it is a vowel, and ſub- 
ſtituted for the ſound of i, as in try, deſcry. In the 
middle of words it is not uſed fo frequently as i is, un- 
leſs in words derived from the Greek, as in chyle, em- 
pyreal ; though it is admitted into the middle of ſome 
pure Engliſh words, as in dying, flying, &c. 

Vis alſo a numeral, ſignifying 150, or, according to 
Baronius, 159; and, with a daſh over it, thus, V, it 
ſignified 150,000. f 

YACHT, or YATCH, a veſſel with one deck, carry- 
ing from four to twelve guns. 

YAM, the name of a plant much cultivated in the 
Weſt-Indies : the root is the ſize of a man's leg, of an 
irregular form, and of a dirty brown colour on the out- 
ſide, but, when cut, is white and mealy within. 

The ſtalks of this plant are triangular and winged; 
the leaves are heart-ſhaped ; the ftalks climb to the 
height of ten or twelve feet, when they grow near trees 
or ſhrubs, to which they faſten themſelves, otherwiſe they 
treil on the gtound. N 

Vams are propagated by cutting the root into pieces, 
obſerving to preſerve an eye or bud to each, as is prac- 
tiſed in planting potatoes; each piece being planted, will 
grow and produce three or four large roots. In America, 
they are ſix or eight months in the ground before the 
roots are taken up for uſe. Theſe roots are roaſted or 
boiled, and eaten by the inhabitants, and ſometimes 
made into bread. 


This plant cannot be preſerved in this country with- 


out the aſſiſtance of a hot-houſe, on account of its ten- 


derneſs and ſuſceptibility of cold. 

YARD, a meaſure of length uſed in England and 
Spain. See the article MEASURE. ; 

YarD-ARM, is that half of the yard that is on either 
fide of the maſt, when it lies athwart the ſhip. 

YarD-LAND, is taken to ſignify a certain quantity of 
land, in ſome counties being fifteen acres, and in others 
twenty ; in ſome twenty-four, and in others thirty and 
forty acres. . a 

YARDS of a ms are thoſe long pieces of timber 
which are made a little tapering at each end, and are 
fitted each athwart its proper maſt, with the ſails made 
faſt to them, ſo as to be hoiſted up, or lowered down, as 
occaſion ſerves. : 

YARE, among ſailors, implies ready or quick, It Is 
ſometimes alſo uſed by ſeamen for bright. g 

YARN, wool or flax ſpun into thread, of which 
they weave cloth. 


YARRINGLE, a kind of inſtrument, or reel, on- 


which hanks of yarn are wound to clues or balls. 

YAWNING, Oſcitatio, an involuntary opening of 
the mouth, occaſioned by a vapour, or ventoſity, endea- 
vouring to eſcape, and generally witneſſing an irkſome 
wearineſs, or an inclination to ſleep. 

YAWS, in the ſea- language. A ſhip is ſaid to make 
yaws when ſhe does not ſteer . but goes in and out 
when there is a ſtiff gale. 

As, a diſtemper endemial to Guinea and the hotter 
climates in Africa, | 

YEAR, Annus, the time the ſun takes to go through 

Vor. II. Ne 100. 
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the twelve ſigns of the zodiac. This is properly the 
natural or tropical year, and contains 365 days, 5 hours; 
and 49 minutes; or, rather, of 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, and 57 ſeconds, 

The viciflitude of ſeaſons ſeems to have given occaſion 
to the firſt inſtitution of the year, Man, naturally curious 
to know the cauſe of that diverſity, ſoon found it was 
the proximity and diſtance of the ſun; and, upon this, 
gave the name year to the ſpace of time wherein that lu- 
minary, performing his whole courſe, returned to the 
ſame point of his orbit, 

And hence, as it was on account of the ſeaſons, in a 
great meaſure, that the year was inſtituted, their chief 
regard and attention was, that the ſame parts of the year 
ſhould always correſpond to the ſame ſeaſons; i, e. that 
the beginning of the year ſhould always be when the 
ſun was in the ſame point of his orbit; and that they 


ſhould keep pace, come round, and end together, 


This different nations aimed to attain by different 
ways, making the year to commence from different points 
of the zodiac, and even the time of his progreſs different, 
So that ſome of their years were much more perfect than 
others, but none of them quite juſt; i. e. none of them 
but whoſe parts ſhifted, with regard to the parts of the 
ſun's courſe, 

The Greeks counted their year by the motion of both 
ſun and moon; and finding that there was 11 days 
difference between the lunar and ſolar years, at firſt they 
added an intercalary month every two years, containing 
22 days, Afterwards, conſidering the 6 hours alſo, they 
put their emboliſm off 4 years, and then making the 
three firſt, years to contain 354 days each, this made the 
fourth year to have 399 days: and to make this interca- 
lation the more remarkable, they inſtituted the Olympic 
games on every ſuch fourth year ; whence came the com- 
putation by Olympiads, 

1 he Egyptians had two ſorts of years, the erratic and 
the fixed, or actiac. The erratic was called the Nabo- 
naſſarean, from the epocha which takes its riſe from Na- 
bonaſlar, king of the Chaldees. As it negleQs the fix 
hours, which, in the Julian form, make a Jeap-day once 
in four years, its beginning anticipates the Julian every 
fourth year by a day, and therefore it is juſtly called 
erratic, 

The anticipation of 1 day in 4 years, gains of the Ju- 
lian years 1 in 1460; ſo that 1461 Nabonaſſarean years 
make but 1460 Julian years, 

The fixed Egyptian year obſerves the Julian form of 
365 days and 6 hours, making a leap-day of the 6 hours 
once in 4 years. It differs from the Julian in this, that 
its months are the ſame with thoſe of the Nabonaſlarean 
that it begins on Auguſt 29, inſtead of January 1, or, 
on Auguſt Zo, if it be a leap- year; that it takes in the 
leap-day, not in February, but at the end of the year. 

The Perſian erratic year goes by the name Vezdeger- 
dic, by reaſon that the Perſian epocha commences from 
the death of Yezdegird, the laſt Perſian king, who was 
killed by the Saracens. It conſiſts of 12 months, con- 
taining 3o days each, and 5 ſupernumerary ones; ſo 
that it differs from the Nabonaſſarean only in the names 
of the months, and the commencement of the epocha. 

The Gelalean year, uſed alſo by the Perſians, is very 
well adapted to the ſolar motions. It takes in a leap- 
day every fourth year, but every ſixth or ſeventh turn it 

& ob throws 
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throws it forward to the fifth year, by which means the 
equinoxes and ſolſtices are fixed to almoſt the ſame days 
of the month. 

The Syriac year conſiſts of three hundred and ſixty- 
five days and fix hours, being divided into twelve 
months of equal extent with thoſe of the Julian year, 
to which they correſpond. This year begins October 1, 
ſo that the month called Tiſhrim agrees with our Octo- 
ber. The aſtronomical year is twofold, viz. the tropical 
and ſiderea] : by the latter, is meant that ſpace of time 
which the ſun takes in departing from a fixed ſtar, and 
returning to the ſame again. This year conſiſts of three 
hundred and ſixty-five days, fix hours, and ten minutes. 

As the form of the year is various among different 
nations, ſo likewiſe is the beginning : the Jews began 
their ecclefiaſtical year with the new moon of that month 
whoſe full moon happens next after the vernal equinox ; 
and every ſeventh year they kept as a ſabbatic year, 
during which they let their land lie at reſt. The an- 
cient Jewiſh 
by the adit of eleven, and ſometimes of twelve days, 
at the end of the year, ot by an emboliſmic month. 

The beginning of the Athenian or Attic year was 
reckoned from that new moon, the full moon of which 
comes next after the ſummer ſolſtice. ; 

The Macedonian lunar year agrees with the Athenian, 
excepting that the former takes its beginning, not from 
the futnmer ſolſtice, but from the autuninal equinox, 

The Ethiopic year is à ſotar year, agreeing with the 
actiac or fixed Egyptian year, except in this, that the 
names of the nionths are different, and that it com- 
mences with 
Julian year. 

The Arabian or Mahometan year is called alſd that of 
the Hegita, becauſe the calculation of theſe years runs 
from the epocha of the hegira, when Mahomet fled from 
Mecca to' Medina. 44 at twelve civil'months in a 
year, whith' contained twenty-nine and thirty days, by 
turns, abiting fot their leap-yeats, in which the morith 
Dulbeggia has always thirty. 

The Mahometans begin their year when the ſur 
enters Aries; the Perſians,” in the mofith anſwering to 
our June; the Chineſe, and moſt of the Indians, begin 
it with the firſt moon in March. 

At Rome, there are two ways of computing the year, 
the n the nativity of our Lord. which the 
notaries ule; the other in Matech, on occaſton of the 
intarnation, ant it is from this the bulls are dated. 

In England, the civil or legal year, as well as the 
hiſtorital year, commences Jandary 1, by the late act 
for the alteration- of the ſtyle. The church, as th her 
ſolemn ſervite, begins the year on the firſt Sunday in 
Advent, which is always that next St. Andrew's day! 

Julian VE AR, the year as it was corrected and ſettled 
by Julius Cæſar. See the article BISSEXT IEE. 


8 the tropical year as cotrected b 
pope Gregory, and which is at preſent uſed in England. 


des che article Biss TIIE. 
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the Egyptian year, on Auguſt-2gth of the | 
W | e the bread bitter. 


ear was made to agree with the ſolar year, 
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Yrar and Day, in law, ſignifies a certain time that 
by-law determines a right, or works preſcription in di. 
vers caſes ; as in the caſe of an eſtray, if the owner da 
not chattenge it within that time, it becomes forfeited 
to the lord; ſo of a wreck, &c. The like time is given 
to proſecute appeals in; and where a perſon wounded 
dies in a year and a day after the wound received it 
makes the offender guilty of murder, : 

YELLOW, one of the original colours of 1; ht 
See the articles CoLouk and LicnrT, 28 

YELLOWS, a difeaſe in a horſe, much the 


with that called the jaundice in man, lame 


' YEOMAN, the firſt or higheſt degree among the 


plebeians of England, next in order to the pentr 
The yeomen are properly freeholders, who having land 
of their own, live on good huſbandry. 

YEOMAN, is alſo a title of office in the king's hou- 
ſhold, of a middle place or rank between an uſher and a 


. | | 
YEoOMEN of the Guard, were anciently'two hundred” 
and fifty men of the bell rank under ——— and 1 


larger ſtature than ordinary, each being required to h; 
er Ket High. At — there are on . a 
yeomen in conſtant duty, and ſeventy more not in duty: 
arid as any of the hundred dies, his place is ſupplied cut 
of the 27 | l 

YES T, Vrasr, or BAN H, a head or ſeum riſing 
upon beer or ale, while working or fermenting in the 
vat. It is uſed for a leaven' or ferment in the baking of 
bread," as ſerving to ſwell or puff it up very conſiderably 
in a little time, and to make it much lighter, ſofter, and 
more delicate. When there is too much of it, it rendere 


YEW-TRmtx, Taxus, in botany; See Taxvus; 

YEw, is alſo'a term uſed by the ſalt- workers of 
Limington, and ſome other parts of England, to expteſs 
the firſt riſing of a ſcum upon the brine in boiling. 

OAK, or Yoke, in agrieulture, a frame of wood, 
fitted over the necks of oxen, whereby they are coupled 
together, and harneſſed to the plough. X 

"OAK of Land; in our ancient cuſtoms, was: the 

ſpace Which a yoałk or pair of on may plow in a day. 
Sca-VOAK. When the ſea is ſo rough that the helm 
carindt be governed by the hands, the ſeamen make a 
yoak to ſteer by, that is, they fix two blocks to the end 
of the helm, and rec ving two ſmalh ropes through them, 
which they call falls, by having ſome men at each tackle, 
they govern ttie helm by direction. They have another 
way of making a ſea-yoak; by taking, a double turn 
about the end of the heim with' a ſingle rope, the ends 
being laid to the ſhip's ſides, by means wnereof they 
guide the belm. 

YOEK;: or Yer, Vitellus the yellow part in the 
middle of an egg. See the article EOS. 

YPMEOIDES, in anatomy, thethird'genuine ſuture 
of the cranium, thus called from its refembling-a Greek 
yphilon. | 
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The twenty-fourth and laſt letter, and the 
; . nineteenth conſonant of our alphabet. 

9 It has been reputed a double conſonant, hav- 
ing the ſound ds ; but ſome think with very little reaſon ; 
and, as if we thought otherwiſe, we often double it, as 
in puzzle, muzzle, &c. |; 

Among the ancients, Z was a numeral letter, ſignify- 
ing two thouſand ; and with a daſh added at top, 7, 
ſignified two thouſand times two thouſand, or four 
millions. 

ZAFFER, or ZArFRe, in chemiſtry, the name of a 
blue ſubſtance, of the hardneſs and form of a ſtone, and 
generally ſuppoſed to be a native foſſil. 

It is in reality, however, a preparation of cobalt; the 
calx of that mineral being mixed with powdered flints, 
and wetted with water to bring it into this form. See 
the article CoBALT. , 

ZEA, Indian corn, in botany, a genus of plants, 
producing male and female flowers in ſpikes ; the corolla 
of the male flower is a bivalvular glume, with two com- 
preſſed very ſhort nectaria: the ina are three capil- 
lary filaments, topped with quadrangular antherz ; the 
corolla of the female flower conſiſts of two membrana- 
ceous broad, perſiſtent valves: there is no pericatpium z 
but the ſeeds, which are roundiſn and compreſled, are 
half incloſed in a large long receptacle, | 

This corn is ground to flour, and the pooreſt fort of 

ple in America, Italy, and Germany, make' their 
Lens with it, and in ſome countries dreſs the ſpikes 
different ways: but this = ſeldom agrees with thoſe 
who have not been accu 
is a better ſubſtitute' than hean-flour, or other ſorts 


which have, in times of ſcarcity, been uſed in England; 


and will always be found a hearty food for cattle, hogs, 
and poultry: ſo that in light fandy lands, where beans 
and peas ſucceed not well, this grain may be' cultivated 
to advantage. The ſeaſon for ſowing: the ſeed is the 
latfer end of March, or beginning of April. 

ZEAL, the exerciſe of a warm animated affection, 
or paſſion; for any thing. See the article PAss10N. 


ZEALOTS, an ancient ſect of the Jews, ſo called 


from their pretended zeal for God's laws, and the honour 
of religion. Fhe zealots. were a moſt outrageous and 
ungovernable people; and on pretence of aſſerting God's 


laws, and a ſtrictneſs and purity of religion, aſſumed a 


liberty of queſtioning notorious offenders, without ſtay- 
ing for the ordinary formalities of lar. 
ZEBLICIUM' Marmor, in natural hiftory, a name 
given by ſeveral authors to a ſoft green marble variegated 
with black and white; and though the authors who 


have deſcribed it have not obferved it, yet it no way 


differs from the white ophites of the ancients, 

ZEBRA, the wild aſs, in zoology;' a ſpecies of 
equus, tranſverſely ſtriated. 

The whole animal is party-cdloured; or beautifully 
ſtriped in a tranſverſe direction, with long and broad 
ſtreaks, alternately of a deep, gloſſy, and ſhining browniſh 
and whitiſh, with ſome abſolutely black. It is a native 
of many parts of the eaſt. 

ZECHARIAH, à canonical book of the Old Teſta- 
ment, containing the predictions of Zechariah, the ſon 
of Barachia, and grandſon of Iddo. He is the eleventh 
of the twelve leſſer prophets, 


omed to eat it. However, it 
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ZEDOARY, in the materia medica, a root, the 


ſeveral pieces of which differ ſo much from one another 
in ſhape, . they have been divided into two kinds, as 
if two different things, under the names of the long and 
round zedoary, being only the ſeveral parts of the ſame 
root, 

Zedoary, diſtilled with common water, affords a thick 
and denſe eſſential oil, which ſoon concretes of itſelf 
into a kind of camphire, and on this oil its virtues prin- 
cipally depend. It is a ſudorific, and is much recom- 
mended by ſome in fevers, eſpecially of the malignant 
kinds. It is alſo given with ſucceſs as an expectorant in 
all diſorders of the breaſt, ariſing from a tough phlegm, 
which it powerfully incides and attenuates; it is alſo 
good againſt flatulencies, and in the cholic; it ſtrengthens 
the ſtomach and affiſts digeſtion; and, finally, is given 
with ſucceſs in nervous caſes of all kinds. 

ZEND, or ZENDAVESTA, a book containing the 
religion of the magians, or worſhippers of fire, who 
were diſciples of the famous Zoroaſter, 

This book was compoſed by Zoroaſter, during his 
retirement in à cave, and contained all the pretended 
revelations of that impoſtor, | 

ZENITH, in aſtronomy, the vertical point, or a 
point in the heavens directly over our heads, 

The zenith is called the pole of the horizon, becauſe 
it 1 ninety degrees diſtant from every point of that 
circle, 1 ” 

ZENITH DISTANCE, is the complement of the meri- 
dian altitude of any heavenly object; or it is the remain- 
der, when the meridian altitude is ſubtracted from ninety 
degrees. | 1 Ft 

ZENSUS, in arithmetic, a name given to a ſquare 
number, or the ſecond power, by ſome authors. Eh 

ZEPHANIAH, a canonical book of the Old Teſta- 
ment, containing the predictions of Zephaniah the ſon. 
of Cuſhi, and grandſon of Gedaliah z being the ninth 
of the twelve lefter prophets. He propheſied in the time 
of king Joſiah, a little after the captivity of the ten 
tribes and beſore that of Judah; ſo that he was co- 
temporary with Jeremiah. 11 | 

ZEPHYR, Zephyrus, the weſt wind; or that which 
blows from'the cardinal point of the horizon oppoſite the 
eaſt, See the articles Wind and WEsr. | 
ZEST, the woody thick ſkin, quartering. the kernel; 
of a walnut; preſcribed by ſome phyſicians, when dried 
and taken with white-wine, as a remedy againſt the 
gravel. W's 

Zeſt is alſo uſed for a chip of orange or lemon- peel; 
ſuch as is uſually ſqueezed into ale, wine, &c. to give 
it a flavour; or the fine etherial oil which ſpurts out of 
that peel on ſqueezing it. 0 wr 
| ZETETIC Merzop, in mathematics, the method 
made uſe of to inveſtigate or ſolve a problem. 

ZEUGMA, a figure in grammar, whereby an adjec- 
tive or verb which agrees with a nearer word, is alſo, 
by way of ſupplement, referred to another more remote. 

ZIBETHICUS, the civet-cat. See CIVET. | 

ZIMENT-WaATER, or copper-water, in natural 
hiſtory, the name by which ſome have called water 
found in places where there are copper-mines, and 
lightly impregnated with particles of that metal. See the 
article COPPER, 
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The moſt famous ſpring of this kind is a mile diſtant 
from Newſol, in Hungary, in a great copper- mine, 
where the water is found at different depths, and is 
received into different baſons, for the purpoſe of ſepa- 
rating the copper from it. In ſome of theſe it is much 
more highly ſated with this metal than in others, and 
will make the ſuppoſed change of iron into that metal 
much ſooner. The moſt common pieces of iron uſed 
in the experiments, are horſe-ſhoes, nails, and the like; 
they are found very little altered in ſhape after the ope- 
ration, except that their ſurfaces are more raiſed, The 
water which performs this wonderful operation appears 

reeniſh in the baſons where it ſtands; but if a glaſs of 
it be taken up, it looks clear as cryſtal; it has no ſmell, 
but has a very ſtrong vitriolic and aſtringent taſte, inſo- 
much, that the lips and tongue are bliſtered and ſcorched 
on taſting it. The miners uſe this water as a medicine; 
and whatever ſickneſs they are ſeized with, they firſt 
attempt its cure with large doſes of this water, which 
uſually both vomits and purges them briſkly ; they alſo 
uſe it in diforders of the eyes. The copper produced 
from theſe waters is valued by the people much beyond 
any other copper, as being more ductile, and running 
eaſier in the fire, And from the ſeveral experiments 
made upon the water, the true nature of it may be eaſily 
underſtood, It contains a large quantity of the vitriol 
of copper, which it probably owes to a ſolution of that 
meta], by means of the acid of the common pyrites and 
water. When this is known, the effects are not difficult 
to be accounted for ; there being no real change of one 
metal into another, but the true ſtate of the caſe being 
that the particles of one metal are diſſolved and carried 
away, and thoſe of another metal depoſited in their 
place; a water thus impregnated is a menſtruum ca- 
pable of diffolving iron, and in the ſolution of that 
metal becomes ſo weakened as to let go the copper it 
before contained in ſmall parcels. ; 

ZINK, a ſemi- metallic ſubſtance, which, more than 
all the others of that claſs, approaches to the nature of 
true metals. It is very 
muth, and greatly leſs friable than either antimony or 
that A It, in ſome meaſure, approaches to 
malleability, being ductile to a certain degree, though 
that a ver limited one, eſpecially when made warm. 
It is very little ſuſceptible of ruſt; and though in itſelf 
is not ſonorous, yet, in mixture with other metals, it 
renders them much more ſo than they were before, It 
melts with a very ſmall degree of fire, and if urged by a 
heat a little more intenſe, it flies wholly off in fumes. 
If theſe fumes are preſerved, we are found to form a 
peculiar fort of flowers, not eaſily reducible into zink 
again. Zink is of a blueiſh white colour, very elegant, 
and much approaching to that of filver; and though it 
wants ſomewhat of the biſmuth, yet it has that loſs 
amply made up to it, in its more metalline appearance. 
If burnt away in an open fire, it yields a flame of a 
beautiful green colour, It melts very readily with lead 
and tin, and renders both of them the leſs malleable, 
in proportion, as it is mixed in a larger proportion with 


them. It may alſo be mixed in fuſion with copper and | 


iron ; but when mixed with theſe, or any other of the 
metals that do not melt eafily, caution muſt be uſed that 
the degree of fire neceſſary to fuſe them do not burn 
away. For this purpoſe, the metals ſhould be made into 
thin plates or filings, and be heated red-hot in a crucible, 
before the zink is added; and as ſoon as this is done, 
the fire ſhould be made very briſk immediately, and the 
operation ended with all poſſible expedition. 

Zink, mixed in this manner, with four times its 
weight of copper, makes a very beautiful yellow metal, 
called by us bath metal, and prince Rupert's metal 
which, if its malleability equalled the beauty of its 
colour, would be a very valuable compoſition. Zink 
has alſo this peculiar quality, that when urged by a 
large fire in mixture with the other metals, it does not 

o off alone, but carries up a great part of them, alſo, 
in form of flowers. This is the origin of pampholyx, 
tutty, and the cadmia fornacum, which are principally 
procured from the furnaces where copper and calamine, 
which is the ore of zink, and acts only as zink on theſe 
occaſions, are melted together. | 
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heavy, and leſs hard than biſ- | 


—— 


Zink is ſoluble in aqua regia, and other of the ſtronget 
acids. It is to be choſen the heavieſt and brighteſt c. 
loured that can be found, and ſuch as will hot extend 
under the hammer; for the people who ſell it ſometimes 
have the diſhoneſty to mix lead among it ; but this is 
diſcovered by the too great degree of malleability it 
gives to it, 

The ores of zink have, till very lately, been but little 
known. The principal of them, indeed, has been welt 
known for many ages, as a foſſile ſubſtance of uſe in 
medicine ; but though it was found to have the ſame 
effect on copper as zink, and in the fire, if kept in cloſe 
veſſels, to ſublime in the ſame fort of flowers ; yet it did 
not occur, of a Jong time, to any body to ſuſpett that 
theſe two ſubſtances belonged in any manner to one an- 
other, The ore we mean is the common lapis calami- 
naris, or calamine, which, as it is known by a peculiar 
appellation, and is famous for many virtues independent 


common name. See the article CALAMINE, 

-ZOCCO, Zoccoro, ZoCLE, or SOCLE, in architec. 
ture, a kind of ſtand or pedeſtal, being a low ſquare 
piece or member, ſerving to ſupport a bufto, ſtatue, 
pedeſtal, &c. 

ZODIAC, Zodiacus, in aſtronomy, a faſcia, or broad 
circle, whoſe middle is the ecliptic, and its extremes 
two circles parallel thereto, at ſuch a diſtance from it, as 
to bound the excurſion of the planets. 

The zodiac, on the globe, is marked with the cha- 
racters of the twelve ſigns, and in it is found out the 
ſun's place, which is under what ſtar or conſtellation he 
appears to be at noon. 

By this are determined the four quarters of the year; 
and accordingly it is divided into four parts, and as the 
ſun goes on here, he hath more or leſs declination north 
and ſouth. . 

Alſo, from the middle of this circle, the Jatitudes of 
the planets and fixed ſtars are accounted from the ecliptic 
towards its poles, And thoſe poles are 23 degrees 30 
minutes diſtant from the poles of the world, or of the 
equinoctial; and by their motions are the polar circles 
deſcribed. | 

In theſe poles all the circles of longitude, which are 
drawn through the zodiac, terminate (as the meridians 


azimuth circles do in the zenith and nadir, 

The breadth of this circle, or rather zone, in the hea- 
vens, is 20 degrees; for beyond 10 degrees north, or 10 
degrees ſouth, the latitude of no planet ever reaches, 

Te ſeems to have been divided into 12 parts (which 
they call ſigns) becauſe, while the ſun in a year's 'ime 
is running through the zodiac or ecliptic, there happen 
to be 12 lunations; or the moon undergoes all her 
changes and phaſes 12 times, pretty near. Each fign is 
divided into 30 degrees, ſo that the whole makes 350: 
and they begin to reckon at the eaſtern interſection of the 
equinoctial and ecliptic, or at the vernal equinox, 
where they place the firſt point of Aries; going on 
thence to Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, &c. and when you 
count thus forward on, according to the uſual order 
and courſe of the ſigns, they call it, in conſequentia; 


they ſay, it is in antecedentia, N ; 

The reaſon of the name of this circle, and its origin, 
was this : 

The ancient aftronomers obſerved the ſun in his ap- 
parent annual motion to deſcribe always one and the 
ſame line or track in the heavens, and never to deviate 
from this path either to the north or the ſouth, as all 
the other planets they found did more or leſs. And be- 
cauſe they obſerved the ſun to ſhift as it were backwards, 


his whole year's courſe he would riſe, culminate, and ſet 
with every point of it, they diſtinguiſhed the fixed ſtars, 
which appeared in or near this circle, into 12 conttel- 
lations or diviſions, which they called figns, becauſe 
they were marks to diſtinguiſh whereabout the fun was. 
Theſe ſigns they painted uſually in the form of animals, 


of it is called the ecliptic, becauſe the eclipſes only hap- 


pen when the moon alſo is in that line. . 


of the zink it contains, we have treated of it under its“ 


and hour- circles do in the poles of the world) and as the 


but if you count backwards from Taurus to Aries, * 


through all the parts of this circle or path, fo that in 


and thence came the word zodiac; and the very middle 


Ancient tradition has handed down to us the ingenious 
method which the firſt men made uſe of, to know exactly 
the line which the ſun deſcribes under the heavens in the 
.cpetual changings of its place, and to divide the year 
into equal portions. This tradition is found in two 
ancont authors, the one Roman, the other Greek. 
The firſt attributes it to the Egyptians; the other, to the 
firſt inhabitants of Chaldea. 

They every day ſaw the ſun and the whole heavens 
turning and paſſing from eaſt to weſt, In the mean time 
they blerved that the fun, by a motion peculiar to it, 
from day to day receded from ſome certain ſtars, and 
took its place under others, always advancing towards 
ect Whilſt the moon was making twelve times 
that revolution, he ſun made it only once; but ſhe 
began the thi-*:enth again, before the ſun had as yet 
compleated its OWN, he habit of dividing the year 
into pretty near twelve lunations, made them wiſh that 
they had twelve diviſions of a year perfectly equal, or 
welve months, which might be exactly equivalent to 
the year itſelf, and which might, as it were, he pointed 
at with one's finger in the heavens, by ſhewing ſome 
certain ſtars under which the ſun paſſes during every one 
of theſe months. Here is then the method in which they 
divided the courle of the fun in twelve equal portions or 
collections of ſtars, which are called aſteriſms or con- 
ſtellations. Our aſtronomers took a couple of brafs open 
vellels, the one pierced at the bottom, and the other 
without any orifice below. Having ſtopped the hole of 
the firſt, they filled it with water, and placed it fo as 
that the water might run out into the other veſſel, the 
moment the cock ſhould be opened. This done, they 


obſerved in that part of the heaven, where the (un has 


ts annual courſe, the riſing of a ſtar, remarkable either 
for its magnitude or brightneſs; and at the critical in- 
fant it appeared on the horizon, they began to let the 
water low out of the upper veſſel into the other during 
the ceft of the night, and the whole following day, to 
tne very moment when the ſame ſtar being come to the 
eaſt again, began to appear anew on the horizon. The 
tant it was again ſeen, they took away the under 
villel, and threw the water that remained in the other 
en the ground, The obſervers were thus ſure of havin 

one revolution of the whole heaven, between the firi 

ring of the ſtar and its return. The water, which had 
towed during that time, might then afford them a means 
vi meaſuring the duration of ane whole revolution of the 
be.ven, and of dividing that duration into ſeveral equal 
tons, fince, by dividing that water itſelf into twelve 
equ2] parts, they were ſure of having the revolution of a 
nweltth pat of the heaven during the effiux of a twelfth 
part of the water; they then divided the water of the 


under veſſel into twelve parts perfectly equal, and pre- 


pred two other ſmall veſſels capable of containing 
cxitly one of thoſe portions, and no more. They again 
touted into the great upper veſſel the twelve parts of 
water all at once, keeping the veſſels ſhut. Then they 
placed under the cock, ſtill ſhut, one of the two ſmall 


9 . 
welche, and another near it to ſucceed the ficſt, as ſoon 
ﬆ it fhould be full. 


All theſe preparations being ready, they, the next 


night, obſerved that part of the heaven towards which 
try had for a long while remarked that the ſun, the 
moon, and the planets, took their courſes, and ſtaid for 
the ang of the conſtellation, which is ſince called 
ien The Greeks, perhaps, gave that name to ſome 
+: but this enquiry is not neceſſary at preſent. 
i de inſtant Aries appeared, and they ſaw the firſt ſtar 
1 atcendiog, they let the water run into the little 
3 ure. As ſoon as it was full, they removed it, and 
nen the water out. In the mean time they put the 
„ *mptv meaſure under the fall. They obſerved 
etlys and ſo as to remember very well, all the ſtars 
vt 1910 Curing all the periods which the meaſure took 
en and that part of the heaven was terminated in 
* Fa by the lar which appeared the laſt on 
1. 4 en the moment the meafure was juſt full; fo 
2 iet the two little veſſels the time neceſſary 
i 3 filled to the brim three times each dur- 
4, ele they had, by that means, one half of the 
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different from thoſe which went by it before the 


courſe of the ſun in the heaven, that is, one half of the 
heaven itſelf ; and that halt, again, was divided into {1x 
equal portions, of which they might ſhew and diſtinguith 
the beginning, the middle, and the end, by ſtars, which, 
from their ſize, number, or order, were rendered diſtin- 

uiſhable, As to the other half of the heaven, and the 
fr other conſtellations which the ſun runs over therein, 
they were forced to defer the obſervation ot them to an- 
other ſeaſon, They ſtopped rill the ſun, being placed in 
the middle of the now known and obſerved conſtellations, 
ſhould leave them at liberty to ſee the others during the 
night. 

Doubueſs, ſome precautions are neceſſary, not to 
miſtake as to the fall of the water, which mutt flow 
more flowly, in proportion as its mals is Jets high. 
However, after having by this, or ſome ſuch means, 
made themſelves ſure of the great annual courſe, which 
the ſun faithfully follows in the heavens, and of the 
equality of the ſpaces filled by the twelve collections of 
ſtars that limit that courſe, the obſervers thought of 
giving them names. They in general called them the 
{tations or the houſes of the ſun, and aſſigned three of 
them to each ſeaſon. They then gave each conſtellation 
a peculiar name, whoſe property did not only conſiſt in 
making it known again to all nations, but in declaring, 
at the ſame time, the circumſtance of the year (which 
was of concern to mankind) when the ſun ſhould arrive 
at that conſtellation, 

By a particular care of providence, the dams of the 
flocks commonly happen to be pregnant about the end 
of autumn. They bring forth during the winter, and 
in the beginning of the ſpring. Whence it happens 
that the young ones are kept warm under the mother 
during the cold, and, afterwards, eaſily thrive and grow 
active at the return of heat, The lambs come the firſt, 
the calves follow them, and the kids fall the laſt, By 
this means the lambs, grown vigorous and ſtrong, may 
follow the ram to the fields, as the fine days come on. 
Soon after the calves, and at laſt the kids venture abroad, 
and, by increaſing the flock, begin to augment the reve- 
nues of their maſter, 

Our ancient obſervers, ſeeing that there were, during 
the ſpring, no productions more uſeful than lambs, 
calves, and kids, gave the conſtellations, under which 
the ſun paſſes during that ſeaſon, the names of the three 
animals which enrich mankind moſt. The firſt was 
named Aries, the ſecond Taurus, the third the two kids 
(Gemini) the better to characterize the fecundity of 
goats, which more commonly bring forth two young 
ones than one, and an abundance of milk more than 
ſufficient to nouriſh them. | 

The bulk of mankind had already very often re- 
marked, that there was a point to which the ſun raiſed 
itlelf in its coming towards them, but which it never 
exceeded ; and that it afterwards ſunk daily, in receding 
from them for {ix months together; till it arrived at an- 
other point a great way under the firſt, but below which 
it never deſcended. This retreat of the ſun, made very 
ſlowly, and always backward, gave the obtervers the 
— * of diſtinguiſhing the | ay which follow the 
two kids, or Gemini, by the name of the animal that 
walks backward, viz. the crab When the ſun paſles 
under the next conſtellation, it makes our climate feel 
ſultry heats, but chiefly the climates where men wie at 
that time all gathered together. When poets attrivute 
to that conſtellation the fierceneſs and raging of the tion, 
of which it beats the name, it is very ealy to gueſs at 
what might determine that choice trom the beginning, 
Soon after, the houſing of the hay and the corn is en- 
tirely over throughout the eaſt, there remain on the 
ground only à few ears ſcattered here and there, which 
they cauſed to be gleaned by the leaſt neceſſary hands: 
this work is left to the youngeſt girls, How then could 
they repreſent the conſtellation under which the ſun ſees 
no longer any crops on the ground, better than by the 
name and figure of a young maid a-gleaning? The 
wings you fee her have in the ſpheres- are ornaments 
added of later date, after the introduction of fables. 
The virgin, which follows the lion, is certainly no 
other than a gleaning girl, or, if you will, a reaper ; 
and, leſt we ſhould miſtake her functions, ſhe beſides 
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has in her hand a cluſter of ears: a very natural proof 
of the origin here attributed to her. 

The perfect equality of days and nights, which hap- 
pens. when the ſun quits the " Virgo, cauſed aſtrono- 
mers to give the next ſign the name of Libra, that is of 
a balance, The fraquent diſeaſes which the ſun leaves 

behind him, or cauſes by his retiring, procured the next 
ſign the name of Scorpio; becauſe it is miſchievous, and 
drags after it a ſting and venom. Towards the end of 
autumn, the fall of the leaf expoſes wild beaſts, leaving 
them leſs covering: vintage and harveſt are over : te 
fields are free, and it is of ill conſequence to ſuffer the 
propagation of heaſts at the approach of winter. Every 


thing then invites us to huat, and the fign, in which the | 


lun is at that time, has from thence obtained the name 
gf Sagittarius ; that is, the archer or huntſman. 


What is the proper and diſtinctive character of the | 


wild goat, or Capricorn, of which the firlt fign of win- 

ter has the name? It is to look for its food, getting 

from the foot of the mountains to the higheſt ſummit, 
and always climbing from rock to rock. 

Fhe name of Capricorn was then fit to inform men of 
the time when the ſun, having reached the loweſt verge 
af its courſe, was ready to begin to aſcend again towards 
the highef#, and to continue to do fo for fix months to- 
gether. This is quite the reverſe of the crab (Cancer) ; 
and the happy concurrence of the oppoſite characters of 
theſe two animals, is a proof of what directed the firſt 
obſervers in the impoſition of all theſe names. 

Aquarius and Piſces, without any difficulty, mark out 
the rajny ſeaſon, and the time of the year when fiſhes, 
fattor and nicer than in any other time, bring on again 
the profit and pleaſure of bing. 

It may be remarked, that of the twelve conſtellations, 
there are ten, the names of which are borrowed from 
ſeveral animals ; which cauſed aſtronomers to give the 
annual, circle, which they compoſe, the name of Zodiac, 
It is as much as if you ſhould. ſay, the circle of animals. 

By this very plain induſtry, men acquired a new me- 
thad of meaſuring time, and of regulating all their 
works. They already knew, without any trouble or 
care, how to regulate the order of their feaſts and com- 
mon bufinefs, by inſpection only of the phaſes of the 
moon. From the knowledge of the zodiac, they ob- 
tained an exact knowledge of the year: the conſte]lations 
became to them ſo many very ſignificant figns, which, 

both by. their names and reſpective fituations, informed 
them of the order of their harveſts, and of the cautions 
they were to take, in order to bring them about, openly 
and daily ſhewing them, how long they were to ſtay for 
them: the people were neither obliged to caſt up the days, 
or mark out the order of times to regulate themſelves. 
Twelve words applied to twelve different parts of the 
heaven, which every night revolved before their eyes, 
were to them a part of knowledge no Jeſs convenient 
and advantageous, than eaſy to be acquired. When men, 
aftor the ſetting of the fun, ſaw the ſtars of the fi 
Aries aſcend the oppoſite horizon, and diſtant from the 
ſun by one half of the heaven, they then knew that the 
ſun was under the ſign Libra, which, being the feventh 
of the celeſtial ſigns, was diſtant from the firft by one 
whole half of the zodiac. When at the approach of day 

they ſaw in the middle of the heaven, and at an equal 
diſtance from ealt and weft, the fineſt ſtar of the ſign 

Leo, they eaſily underſtood that the ſun, then ready to 

riſe, was at the diſtance of three figns from Leo, and re- 

moved towards the caſt one quarter part of its crrele. 

Thus, without ſceing the ſtars which the ſun drowned 

by its brightneſs as he came undex them, they faid with 

a perfe& aflurance, the ſun is now in Scorpio; two 

months hence we ſhall have the ſhorteſt day. They 

could, on ſight of a fingle conftellatign, placed in the 

eaſtern, or middle, or weſtern part of the heaven, im- 

mediately ſay where the fun was, how far the year was 

advanced, and what kind of work it was ft they ſhould 
buſy themſelves about, After this manner ſhepherds and 
farmers ſtill regulate their works ; and if we at prelent 
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tain tract in the heavens, within whoſe bounds 
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are now ignorant of the names of the ſtars, 
able to determine the diſtance between one 
ſhewn us, and the actual place of the ſun, it is bec f 
we can read and write. "The firſt men peruſed = 
heayens for want of writing ; and it is on account of * 
conveniency of writing, that the generality of men n : 
diſpenſe with looking among the ' 5 for the knowled, uf 
of the operations and order of the year, 
itfelf, that fo uſeful invention, is one of the 
aſtronomy; and it may be eaſily thewn 
names, given the twelve celeſtial ſigns, gave birth 40 the 
invention both of painting and writing. This hiſtory 0+ 
the heavens pramiſes a very agreeab noyelty, * ſe 
will continue to inform us of the helps, for which we 
are indebted to the ftudy of nature, | 

Z.0DIAC of the Comets. Caſſini hath obſerved à cet. 


if we are not 


But writin 


products of 
alſo, that the 


b 
obſervations) he found moſt comets, though uy 1 


keep. This be makes as broad as the other zodiac, and 
marks it with ſigns or conſtellations like that; which aro 
Antinous, Pegaſus, Andromeda, Taurus, Orion, the 
leſſer Dog, Hydra, the Centaur, Scorpion, und 
3 

ZONE, in geography and aftronomy, a diviſion of 
the terraqueous globe, with reſpect to the different de- 
grees of heat found in the different parts thereof. 

There are five Zones. One of which is called the 
tarrid zone, and is that ſpace, or track of the carth which 
is comprehended between the two tropics. The ancients 
imagined this track of the earth to be uninhabitable, on 
account of the heat of the fun there. There are two 
frigid zones, the one is that portion of the earth's ſur- 
face which is included within the arctic circle, the other 
within the antarctic. The remaining two are the tem- 
perate. zones, lying one on one ſide the equator, and the 
other on the other, between the frigid and the torrid 
ones. 

ZOOLOGY, Zobgia, a diſcourſe, or treatiſe, on 
animals, or living creatures, 

ZOOPHORIC Corumn, a column that fupports 
the figure of an animal, 

ZOOPHORUS, or ZOoPHORVUS, in the ancient at- 
chitectute, the ſame with the frize in the modern. 

ZOOPHYTE, Zoophyton, in natural hiſtory, a kind 
of intermediate -body, ſuppoſed to partake both of the 
nature of an animal and a y ble. 

ZOOTOMY, the art or act of diſſecting animals. 
or living creatures. 

ZOPISSA, naval pitch, or that ſcraped off from the 
ſides of ſhips that have been a long time at ſea, It is a 
compoſition of pitch and tar, impregnated by the falt of 
the ſea; and is uſed in cxternal applications as a reſolu- 
tive and deſiceative. 3 

ZUINGLIANS, a branch of the ancient Chriſtian 
Reformers, or proteſtants, ſo called from their author, 
Huldric Zuinglius, a divine of Switzerland; who, ſoon 
after Luther had declared againſt the church of Rome, 
and being then miniſter of the church at Zurich, fell in 
with him, and preached openly againſt indulgences, the 
maſs, the celibacy of the clergy, &c. 
ILV GOMATICUS MvuscuLvs, in anatomy, 15 2 
muſcle which comes from the zygoma, and, paſkng 
obliquely, is inferted near the angle of the lips. It 
helps to draw the lips obliquely upwards. _ 

YGOMATICUS, is alſo an epithet applied to the 
ſuture which joins the two proceſſes of the zygoma 


together, 

ZYMOSIMETER, an inftrument propoſed by 
Swemmerdam, in his book de Refpiratione, do meaſure 
different bodies, and the degree of heat they V in 
fermenting; as, alſo, the heat or temperament © 
blood of animals. 3 
' ZYTHOGALA, a term frequently met wit * 2 
| denham, fignifying poſſet - drink, or à mixtufe 0 
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the degree of fermentation, occafioned by the mixture of 
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